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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME 


When  The  CycLOP^CDiA  op  American  Biogeaphy  was  completed  by  the 
publication  of  the  sixth  volume,  it  was  the  most  extended  and  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  that  ever  had  been  made  in  America.  It  was  the  product  of  expert 
editors  with  a  specially  chosen  and  carefully  trained  staff  of  writers,  backed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  liberal  publishing-houses  in  the  country.  Every 
source  of  authentic  information — printed,  manuscript,  or  oral — was  laid  under 
contribution.  Every  subject  treated  was  shown  at  his  best,  with  mention  of  his 
most  interesting  and  most  significant  work,  but  with  no  taint  of  fulsome  eulogy 
— nothing  extenuated,  nothing  set  down  in  malice.  Every  page  was  made  up 
of  honest  work;  every  square  inch  was  carefully  edited. 

But  any  book  of  reference  is  impaired  by  age— not  because  it  becomes 
untrue,  but  because  the  world  moves  continually.  The  schoolboy  of  yesterday 
i).  the  vigorous  man  of  to-day,  and  may  be  the  gray-haired  sage  of  to-morrow. 
T  e  youth  who  drives  a  team  on  the  towpath  may  become  President,  and  the 
ne  vsboy  in  the  train  may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  inventor  of  the  age.  One 
m  in  passes  into  history,  and  another  springs  into  prominence.  There  comes  a 
(imc  when  it  seems  as  if  art,  literature,  statesmanship  and  economic  invention 
bad  arrived  at  their  zenith,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  close  the  record  and 
bind  up  the  work.  Then  pessimistic  critics  talk  complacently  about  degeneracy 
and  the  "twilight  of  the  gods."  But  suddenly  a  new  genius  arises,  and  creates 
a  new  school ;  or  there  is  a  scientilic  or  economic  development  that  calls  for  new 
energies,  and  the  new  energies  are  forthcoming,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  greater 
sun  had  risen  upon  the  earth.  The  electric  telegraph  appeared  to  be  the  ultimate 
thing  for  transmission  of  intelligence,  imtil  the  telephone  came,  and  after  that 
the  wireless,  Tennyson's  vision  of  "the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
central  blue'"  was  only  a  poet's  dream  till  the  astronomer  Langley  and  the 
Wright  brothers  made  it  a  possibility,  and  the  great  war  in  Europe  made  it 
a  reality. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  any  science  remain  unchanged,  while  the  dis- 
coveries and  materials  with  which  it  must  work  are  new.  As  with  the  original 
volumes,  so  in  preparing  the  new  volumes  of  this  work  the  same  general  course 
has  been  followed — the  same  careful  choice  of  writers,  the  same  wide  but  dis- 
criminating search  for  subjects,  the  same  nice  scrutiny  of  all  the  work.  One 
strong  feature  of  the  original  volumes  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  the  most  inventive  people  that  ever  lived,  and  their  notable  and 
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successful  inventions  outnumber  those  of  all  other  nations  together.  In  view 
of  this,  the  editors  o£  that  work  took  especial  pains  to  record  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  American  inventors.  In  all  earlier  works  of  the  kind,  while 
statesmen,  clergymen,  authors  and  artists  had  been  looked  after,  inventors  had 
been  neglected. 

Similarly  to  that,  the  editors  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  volumes  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  ours  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the 
globe,  and  have  also  recognized  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  so  largely  by 
our  captains  of  industry  and  other  foremost  men  of  business.  These,  therefore, 
are  well  represented ;  so  that  when  one  looks  upon  our  evidences  of  prosperity 
and  asks:  "Who  brought  this  about!"  these  volumes  will  answer  his  question. 

How  much  and  how  rapidly  events  have  moved  may  be  comprehended  if 
but  a  few  names  are  recalled  of  men  and  women  who  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  six  volumes,  but  have  since  risen  to  such  eminence  that  no  sucli  work  can 
now  omit  them.  These  include:  Presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  United 
States;  numerous  governors  of  states  who  have  risen  to  national  prominence; 
several  now  noted  statesmen  and  former  candidates  for  the  Presidency; 
numerous  army  and  navy  officers,  whose  names  are  now  constantly  before  the 
public;  several  prelates  already  historic  for  their  good  works;  great  scientists, 
inventors,  captains  of  industry,  authors,  artists  and  men  of  affairs. 

These  later  volumes  are  enriched  with  an  unusual  number  of  excellent 
portraits;  so  that  the  reader  may  not  only  learn  of  a  distinguished  man's 
achievements  but  meet  him  face-to-face  and  exercise  whatever  he  possesses  of 
the  art  of  physiognomy. 

ROSSITER  JOHNSON. 
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CHOATE 

CHOATE.  Joseph  Hodges,  lawyer,  b.  in  Salem 
Mass.,  24  Jan.,  1832;  d.  in  New  York  City,  U 
May,  IfHT.  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Man 
nihg  (Hodges  I  Choate.  *  His  first  paternal 
American  anoeator,  Jolin  Choate,  emigrated 
from  Colehester.  England,  in  164.1,  and  settled 
in  the  town  that  is  now  Ipswich.  Mass.  His  son 
Thomas  was  the  first  of  tlie  family  to  occupy 
Choate  Island.  Thomas's  son  Francis  (1701 
771  nas  a  fanner  William  son  of  Francis 
(1730  851  was  a  sea  captain  His  son  George 
married  Susanna  danghttr  of  ludge  Stephen 
Choate  Thtir  son  George  a  physician  (1706 
18801  married  Margaret  Manning  daughter 
of  Gamaliel  Hodffes  of  Salem  He  «ai  a 
graduate  of  Hariard  and  to  that  institution 
he  sent  hia  sons  William  Gardiner  and  Joseph 
Hodgea  who  were  graduated  in  lSi2  \\  illnm 
being  vaKdictorian  and  Joseph  ranking  fourth 
in  the  class  and  deliienng  tlie  Tatin  oration 
Joseph  studied  two  ^ears  in  Dane  Law  School 
then  for  one  >eii  in  the  oftice  of  Leierett 
Saltonstali  in  Bo-ton  and  in  1855  «as  ad 
mitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  In  that 
tear  he  went  to  New  \ork  bearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  Irom  his  father  a  cousin  Rulus 
Choate  to  William  M  Eiarts  In  18ia  he 
was  admitted  to  the  New  \ork  bar  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Butler  Evarts  and  South- 
mavd  In  1''59  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  ot  EiarCa  Southma^d  and  Choate  and 
in  1884  this  firm  became  Eiarts  Choate  and 
Beaman  By  his  habit  of  close  studi  his 
fine  presence  his  masterly  oratorj  hi-  wide 
reading  his  marnlou,  memory  and  his  keen 
wit  Mr  Choate  rapidlv  attaiued  high  rank  in 
his  profession  and  was  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  equipped  lawyers  of  the  New 
York  bar  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  spe- 
cialist in  every  branch  of  the  law  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  entered 
upon  a  case  he  carefully  studied  everything 
connected  with  it  so  that  in  some  instances 
he  might  be  said  to  haie  mastered  a  science 
in  order  to  app)\  his  kno  ledge  of  it  to  the 
case  in  hand  It  was  notable  that  his  talents 
were  not  alwajs  arrayed  in  kfense  of  the  same 
general  principles  He  might  at  one  time 
plead  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fed 
eral  government  against  the  encroachments  of 
corporations  and  again  puih  ti  the  utmost 
thi  claims  of  individuals  or  corporations 
against  the  government     His  juatihcation  may 
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18)  t  g  ga  t  th  1  w  d  Ih  gl 
he  was  opposed  by  James  C    Carter  and  other 

m  nent  counsel  tl  e  court  lee  led  n  b  a 
fa  or  Maj  Gen  F  tz  John  Porter  accused 
of  gross  d  aobed  ence  of  orders  at  the  second 
lattle  of  Bull  Run  29  A  ig  186"  as  tr  ed 
I  y  court  mart  al  casl  ered  and  forever  d  a 
qualified  from  hold  ng  any  office  of'^trust  or 
profit  under  tie  government  of  the  tn  ted 
States  Th  s  led  to  a  long  and  acr  n  on  oua 
contro  ersy  w  tl  pet  t  ons  for  a  re  ersal 
Preo  dent  Haves  appo  nted  an  ad\  sorj  board 
of  tl  ree  major  generals  and  tilr  Choate  ap 
peared  as  advocate  for  General  Porter  The 
board  recon  mended  annulment  of  the  sentence 
but  a  b  11  to  that  effect  fa  led  to  pass  Co  greas 
It  as  pass  d  later  bu  was  vetoed  on  a  tech 
meal   object  on   by   Pres  dent   Art  hi  r       When 

t  vas  passed  a  second  t  me  Pres  dent  Cleve- 
land sgn^  t  This  vas  perhaps  the  most 
famous  eiae  of  the  k  nd  that  e  er  occurred 
The  c  T  umstaitces  ot  the  battle  were  so  pecul 

ar  and  the  teat  mony  ho  confl  ct  ng  that 
there    vas  room  for  I  onest  d  ffereoce  of  op  n 

o  Mr  Ch  ate  a  h  ef  ered  t  as  due  to  the 
m  nute  and  pat  ent  care       th   vl  ch  he  stud  ed 

he  campa  gn  n  ts  e  cry  ele  nent — m  1  tary 
topograph    al    psychological    legal — and   made 
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himself  complete  maaler  of  the  problem;  and 
Mr,  Choate  not  only  succeeded  in  establisliine 
Porter's  innocence,  but  in  having  him  restored 
to  rank.  Another  unique  and  intricate  case 
was  that  of  Luigi  di  Cesnola,  who,  while  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Cyprus,  exhumed  a  great  num- 
ber of  antiquities  in  that  island,  and  brought 
them  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Certain  critics  questioned  their  genuineness, 
declaring  that  many  of  them  were  either  wholly 

spurious  or  patched  up.     The  newspapers 

fiercely  partisan,  and  the  matter  was 
mitted  to  a  committee  of  five  well-known 
zens,  who  pronounced  in  Cesnola's  favor.  Then 
a  libel  suit  was  brought  against  him,  and  the 
jury  disagreed.  Mr.  Choate,  as  Cesnola's  adr 
vocato,  made  an  extensive  study  of  arcli£cology. 
It  might  be  said  tliat  in  such  cases  he  was  his 
own  expert.  Among  other  important  cases 
which  he  appeared  were  the  contests  over  1 
wills  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  In  the  test  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  lie  argued  against  tlie  validity  of  the 
law.  Another  singular  case  was  tliat  of  David 
Naegle.  David  S.  Terry,  who  had  killed  Sena- 
tor Brodcrick  in  a  duel,  had  a  grudge  against 
Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
of  a  decision  that  disinherited  his  wife,  and  he 
threatened  the  life  of  tlie  Justice.  Therefore 
Naegle,  a  detective,  was  assigned  to  duty  to 
protect  him.  \^"hen  Terry  found  Field  in  a 
railroad  restcijrant  in  California,  and  struck 
him  while  Mrs.  Terry  ran  back  to  tlie  train 
for  a  revolver,  Naegle  promptly  shot  him  dead. 
For  tliis,  Naegle  was  tried,  the  plea  being  that 
the  federal  government  had  no  right  to  author- 
ize such  a  proceeding  in  California.  Mr. 
Choate  argued  for  the  supremacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Naegle  was  acquitted.  Thf 
Pribilof  Islands  in  Uehring  Sea,  which  belong 
to  the  United  States,  are  the  breeding-grounds 
of   the   very   valuable   Alaska   seal    herd;    and 


seals  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  breeding 
ground  and  killing  them  indiscriminately  in 
the  deep  sea,  which  threatened  destruction  of 
the  entire  herd.  The  American  contention  in- 
volved the  assumption  that  Behring  was  a  closed 
sea  and  the  seals  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
The  question  was  arbitrated,  Mr.  Ciioate  con- 
ducted the  case  for  tlie  Canadians,  and  they 
won.  He  was  counsel  for  David  Stewart  in 
his  suit  against  Collis  P.  Huntington,  one  of 
the  principal  owners  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  for  recovery  of  a  very  large  sum, 
claimed  as  the  result  of  a  stock  transaction; 
and  he  was  counsel  also  for  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
the  eminent  architect,  against  Paran  Stevens. 
for  whom  he  built  the  Victoria  Hotel.  In  the 
former  case  he  was  opposed  by  Koacoe  Conk- 
ling,  and  in  both  cases  his  powers  of  ridicule 
were  displayed  liberally.  But  the  most  notable 
and  picturesque  case  in  this  respect  was  that 
of  Laidlaw  against  Sage.  A  lunatic  had  en- 
tered the  office  of  Russell  Sage  carrying  a 
bomb  and  demanding  a  million  dollars.  Pros, 
ently  he  dropped  the  bomb,  which  exploded, 
killing  him  and  another  man,  and  wounding 
Laidlaw,  who  was  there  on  a  business  errand 
Laidlaw  declared  that  Mr,  Sage  had  seized  him 
and  used  him  as  a  shield  to  protect  himself. 
Mr.  Choate  who  appeared  tor  the  plaintilT,  in 
his    cross-questioning    and    his    plea    played 


humorously  upon  Mr  Sage's  reputation  for 
penunousness  and  won  a  verdict  of  $25  000 
for  hia  client  On  appeal  the  verdict  was  set 
aside  and  a  second  trial  gave  the  plaintilT 
$43,U0O  This  also  wai  set  aside  on  appeal, 
the  higher  court  holding  that  ridicule  of  Mr 
Sage's  personal  peculiarities  should  not  have 
been  allowed  Mr  Choate  was  engaged  in  two 
notable  political  cases  One  was  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  notorious  T«eed  ring  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  other  was  known  as  the 
■'  theft  of  the  State  Senate  by  the  Hill  ring," 
one  Maynard  being  seated  there  on  the  strength 
of  a  spurious  return  In  the  contest  o\er  the 
will  of  Mrs  Leland  Stanford,  Mr  Choatc"s 
success  secured  the  establishment  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  with  a  magnifi 
cent  endowment  He  also  appeared  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  case,  invoking  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, se\eral  cases  against  the  so  called 
Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  Gebhard  vs 
Canada  Southern  Railway  Company,  atfeeling 
the  rights  of  holders  of  foreign  railuay  bonds. 
Miller  vs  Major,  etc,  of  New  York,  con 
ccrning  the  lawfulness  of  the  construction  of 
the  first  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge;  the 
Bell  Telephone  case,  involving  the  validity  of 
the  basic  Bell  telephone  patent;  Philadelphia 
Fire  Association  vs.  New  York,  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  the  reciprocal  and  retali- 
atory taxation  laws  against  foreign  corpora- 
tions enacted  by  many  of  the  States;  the  de- 
fense of  Commodore  McCalla,  charged  with 
alleged  breaches  of  the  naval  regulations,  be- 
fore the  na^al  court-martial;  the  Kansas  pro- 
hibition law  ease,  in  which  was  attacked  the 
validity  of  the  Kansas  liquor  law;  Hutchinson 
vs.  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  of 
Loubart  vs  the  Union  Club,  in  each  of  which 
lie  succeeded  in  securing  the  reinstatement  of 
the  plaintilT  to  memljersliip,  and  because  of 
tlie  novel  questions  involved,  attracted  great 
public  interest.  Among  the  sensational  will 
contests  in  which  he  participated  were  the 
Cruger,  A.  T.  Stewart.  Hopkins-Searles,  Hoyt 
and  Drake,  and  he  also  conducted  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Defptider-Valkyrie  controversy, 
arising  out  of  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven 
to  the  conduct  of  the  international  yacht 
e  between  those  boati.  His  audacity  in  the 
courtroom  was  not  exhibited  solely  toward 
tnesses  and  opposing  counsel;  on  occasion 
struck  toward  the  bench.  To  one  judge  who 
IS  listless  he  said;  "Your  honor,  I  have 
forty  minutes  in  which  to  sum  up,  and  I  shall 
need  every  minute  of  it  and  your  strict  atten- 
tion besides."  "  You  shall  have  it,"  said  the 
judge.  On  another  occasion  the  presiding 
judge  was  about  to  punish  John  W.  GolT  for 
alleged  discourtesy  to  the  court  while  defend- 
ing a  prisoner.  Mr.  Choate  denied  that  Goff 
had  committed  the  offense.  "  But  I  saw  him 
do  it,"  said  the  judge.  "  Then,"  said  Mr. 
"  te,  "  of  course  it  becomes  a  question  be- 
n  your  honor's  personal  observation  and 
the  observation  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
testify  to  the  contrary.  Was  your  honor  ever 
conscious  of  being  absolutely  convinced  from 
the  very  outset  of  a  trial,  that  a  certain  per- 
son was  guilty?  If  not.  you  arc  more  than 
human.  Was  your  honor  c 
the  trial  proceeded,  that  it  v 
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conceal  your  conviction?  If  not,  you  are  more 
than  human.  That  has  happened  in  many 
courts,  and  when  it  does  happen  it  rouses  the 
spirit  o(  resistance  in  every  advocate  who 
understands  his  duty."  And  Mr.  Choate  car- 
ried his  point.  His  abounding  humor,  ready 
wit,  and  easy  delivery  made  him  a  aucceasful 
after-dinner  speaker  and  he  was  called  on  for 
popular  addresses  on  many  public  occasions. 
His  published  work  consists  of  little  else  than 
such  addresses,  some  of  which  were  greatly 
admired.  Among  these  were  hia  tributes  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Admiral  Farragut,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Eufua  Choate,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  spoke  also  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  exemption  of  American  ships 
from  tolls  in  using  the  Panama  Canal.  Though 
he  sometimes  took  part  as  a  speaker  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  beginning  with  his  Bpeeches 
for  Fremont  in  1856,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
political  office  but  once.  He  had  said  that  he 
would  neither  seek  office  nor  decline  it  if  it 
were  offered.  In  1897,  Republicans  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Senator  Piatt  attempted  to 
replace  him  with  Mr.  Choate;  but  Mr.  Piatt 
secured  his  re-election  by  control  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Choate 
presided  over  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1894,  and  headed  the  American  dele- 
gation to  The  Hague  Conference.  He  never 
saved  up  his  wit  for  special  occasions,  but  let 
it  fly  out  whenever  and  wherever  circumstances 
suggested  it.  Much  of  it  came  from  his  famil- 
iarity with  classic  literature  and  his  ready 
knack  of  giving  an  unexpected  application  to  a 
familiar  passage.  On  an  occasion  when  he  was 
addressing  a  large  audience,  while  the  portly 
form  of  President  Cleveland  was  beside  him, 
after  the  famous  witticism  about  the  "  Sun " 
and  the  "  Post,"  and  their  alternative  relations 
to  vice  and  virtue,  he  pretended  to  increase 
the  perplexity  with,  "  We  are  puzzled,  too,  to 
know  '  on  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ciesar 
feed  that  he  has  grown  so  great.' "  Many  epi- 
grams and  bits  of  unstudied  humor  have  been 
popularly  attributed  to  Mr.  Choate,  some  of 
which  he  disowned ;  but  he  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  most  original  and  pleasing 
of  them  all.  Being  asked  at  a  dinner  who  he 
would  choose  to  be  if  he  could  not  be  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  he  answered  promptly,  "Mrs. 
Choate's  second  husband."  In  1899  President 
McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Choate  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St,  James's,  to  succeed  Hon, 
John  Hay,  and  he  held  that  office  six  ;Fcars. 
His  great  learning,  ready  wit,  and  geniality 
made  him  a  favorite  in  England.  And  well  he 
might  be;  for  his  interest  was  not  confined 
the  Court  and  the  attractions  of  London,  i 
companied  by  his  daughter,  he  made  frequent 
tours  in  the  kingdom,  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  village  life,  and  especially  visited  the  coun- 
try schools,  where  sometimes  he  catechized  the 
children  in  a  pleasantly  humorous  way,  re- 
warding the  best  answers  with  a  little  money. 
In  a  Fourth-of-July  speech  in  London  he  said 
that  studies  of  English  manners  and  institu- 
tions took  him  back  to  "  the  time  when  the 
dear  mother  country  had  not  seceded  from  the 
common  partnership,"  and  he  momentarily 
took  away  the  breath  of  his  auditors  by  add- 
ing gravely  that  the  way  was  open  for  the 
mother  country  to  come  back.  When  his  term 
of  ofQce  was  ended  and  he  was  preparing  to 


return  home,  every  possible  honor  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree 
of  D.C.L,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but,  most 
notable  of  all,  he  was  made  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  an  honor  that  had  not  been 
presented  to  an  American  since  it  was  given 
to  five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  received  also  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  entertained  by  the 
Pilgrims  Club,  Lord  Roberts  presiding,  and 
bench  and  bar  united  in  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. Both  of  his  law  partners  died  during 
his  absence,  but  on  his  return  he  resumed 
practice.  He  was  now  called  upon  for  many 
public  services.  At  various  times  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  New  York  City 
Bar  Association,  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, Harvard  Alumni  Association,  the  Union 
League  and  Harvard  Clubs,  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Pilgrim  Society; 
a  governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
>  the  foundation  of  each,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  foreign  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
member  of  the  Colonial  Society  (Mass,),  the 
American  PliiJosophical  Society,  trustee  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  director  in  the 
German  Alliance  Insurance  Company  and  the 
German- American  Insurance  Company,  He 
was  also  president  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  State  Charities'  Association.  On 
24  April,  1917,  he  delivered  a  notable  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  said:  "If 
Lincoln  were  here  today,  hia  prayer  would  be 
verified  and  glorified  into  the  prayer  that  all 
civilized  nations  shall  now  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  any  portion  of  the  earth.  Now 
I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what 
this  war  is.  It  is  a  war  for  the  preservation 
of  free  government  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  And  I  believe  that  I  may  include  in 
that  not  only  free  governments  of  the  allied 
nations  and  the  neutral  nations,  but  of  Ger- 
many itself."  This'  same  speech  contained  a 
specimen  of  his  high  magnanimity.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  his  sympathies 
were  ardently  with  the  Allies,  Impatient  at 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration,  he  became  a  severe 
critic  of  President  Wilson,  and  hia  demand, 
"For  God's  sake,  hurry  up!  "  echoed  through- 
out the  country.  But  relations  witli  Germany 
had  just  been  severed,  and  Mr,  Choate  re- 
marked: "  But  now  we  see  what  the  President 
was  waiting  for  and  how  wisely  he  waited." 
Mr.  Choate  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  jus- 
tice secured  hy  peaceful  means.  At  the  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  where  he  headed  the 
American  delegation,  he  was  the  champion  of 
every  method  of  abolishing  war.  In  his  proposal 
for  compulsory  arbitration,  which  succumbed 
to  the  fatal  opposition  of  Germany,  he  had 
an  impassioned  burst  about  the  alternatives  to 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  judicial 
process — a  burst  which  almost  has  a  prophetic 
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air,  in  view  of  what  haa  since  occuired:  ' 

lis  resume  all  the  savage  practices  of  ancient 
times.    Let  «s  sack  cities  and  put  their  inhabi 
tants  to  the  sword.    Let  us  bombard  undefended 
towns.     Let  us  cast  to  the  winds  the  rights  of 
security  that  liave  been  accorded  to  neutrals 
Let  us  make  the  sulTeringa  of  soldiers  and  sail 
ors  in  and  after  battle  as  frightful  as  possibU 
Let  U9  wipe  out  all  that  tlie  Red  Cross  has  ac 
compiiahed  at  Geneva,  and  the  whole  record  of 
the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and 
all  the  negotiations  and  lofty  aspirations  that 
have  resulted  in  the  summoning  of  the  present 
conference."      It    since    the    war    he    displayed 
indignation    against    Germany's    reversion    to 
barbarous  warfare,  it  was  prompted  by  his  in 
stincts  as  an  international  lawyer  and  a  friend 
of  peace.     In  May,  wlien  the  city  of  New  York 
welcomed   and   feted   the    French   and   British 
envoys— Marshal  Joffre,  M.  Ben^  Viviani,  and 
the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour — 
Mr.  Choate,  as  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Com 
mittee,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  all  the  func 
tions.     Sunday,  13  May,  he  attended  the  Herv 
ices  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  on  bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
close  lie   said  cheerily:    "Remember,  we  shall 
meet  again,  to  celebrate  the  victory."     Mon 
day  night  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  with 
the  words,  "  I  think  this  is  the  end,"  he  passed 
away.     Although  he  had  just  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  grippe,  he  seemed  in  good  health 
and   entered    with   zest    into   the    various    re 
ceptions  tendered  the  French  and  the  English 
war    missions.      His    death,    however,    due    to 
heart  failure,  was  attributed  directly  to  over 
esertion  incident  to  his  participation  in  these 
many  celebrations.    It  was  a  shock  to  the  com 
munity.     Besides  the  countless  tributes  of  af 
fection   and   admiration   and   tokens   of   grati 
tude  by  the  civic  and  benevolent  associations 
in    which    he    was   interested    in    America,    it 
brought  expressions  of  sorrow  from  every  quar 
ter   of    the    globe.      President    Wilson    in    his 
message    of    sympathy    to    Mrs,    Choate    said 
"  May   I   not   join   in   expressing   what   I   be 
lieve  to  be  the   grief  of  the  whole  nation   at 
the  death  of  your  honored   and  distinguished 
husband.      The    news   of    it   came   as   a   great 
shock  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  carry  to  you 
most  heartfelt    sympathy."     Among  the 
dolences    from    abroad    was    one    from    King 
George    to    Mrs.    Choate,    which    read;    "T' 
Queen   and  I  are  much  distressed   to  he"' 
the    sudden    death    of    Mr.    Choate,  wh< 
knew  so  well  and  regarded  with  a  stron 
ing  of  friendship  and  respect.     My  peop' 
join   with   me   in   mourning  the   loss   o) 
husband."      There    were    many    en  login 
America.    The  special  memorial  meeting 
Union  I..eague  Club,  of  which  he  was  a 
bcr    for    fifty    years    and    president    in 
vibrated   with    speeches   of   deep   and   pt 
feeling    by    many    of    its    members,    inc 
Charles  E,  Hughes,  president  of  the  elu 
Chauncey  M.   Depew.      The   resolutions       ' 
they   adopted   characterized   him   as   "  e' 
in  all  his  walks  in  life  and  pre-eminent 
hearts  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.   .    .    .   ' 
Choate    was    given    the    supreme    blessi 
arriving  at  the  wisdom  and  distinction 
without  revealing  the   penalties   of   adv 
fears.    Never  did  he  stand  more  gracefi 
more  majcHtic&Ily  in  the  public  eye  the     •■ 
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ing  those  last  days  when  he  Glled  a  part 
exacting  and  conspicuous  in  tie  cue  cere 
monials  of  welcome  to  the  allied  commissioners 
of  France  and  J  ngland  The  Merchants 
Association    in   an   extensive    statement   aaid 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  give  or  will 
have  the  futuru  opportunity  to  gne  personal 
service  in  ci\ic  affairs  we  Larne'-tly  conmend 
Foseph  H(  ■ 
diplomat 

companion  an!  friend  As  a  mark  of  honor 
all  the  oflicial  flags  and  tho^ie  on  many  ofiiie 
build  ngs  clubs  and  private  residences  m  New 
York  were  lowered  to  1  alf  mast  Mr  Choate 
was  interested  m  numerous  cl  antics  especially 
tliose  devoted  to  the  blind,  in  appreciation  of 
il  ich  the  school  and  workshop  in  Pans  for 
soldiers  Uinded  in  battle  was  named  in  his 
honor — the  I  hare  de  France  Choate  War  Me- 
morial of  which  he  had  become  president  of 
the  committee  at  its  organization  soon  after 
the  war  started  ^ot  only  did  high  officials 
of  the  European  nations  join  in  tribute  at  the 
funeral  ceremony  m  America  but  impressive 
memorial  services  in  hs  honor  were  held 
abroad  In  St  Margarets  Church  Westmin 
Bter  England  the  Ari.!  bishop  of  Canterbury 
"iaid  ^Ir  Choate  was  a  pro  eminently  great 
\mLrican  citizen  a  conspicuous  example  of 
what  IS  pure  and  VMthout  reproach  in  the  pub- 
lic civil  life  of  1  great  country  At  the  serv 
ices  m  Temple  Cl  urch  London  the  I  ord  Chief 
Justice  saiQ  Mr  Choate  was  a  lavver  above 
everything  He  was  cradled  in  the  law  loved 
his  profession  and  his  thoughts  were  influenced 
bv  tl  e  studv  of  the  law  He  vvas  not  only  an 
American  lawyer  1  ut  a  ben  her  of  the  Inner 
Temple  He  also  v  as  a  great  Embassador  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
l  nited  States  He  is  remembered  as  one  who 
VV1S  graceful  and  l1  quent  in  his  orations  and 
dignified  and  loftj  in  his  more  serious  utter 
ances  He  1  ad  charm  and  humor  in  his 
lighter  efforts  and  through>ut  all  there  could 
al  lavs  be  traced  one  great  ideal  cooperation 
between  o  ir  two  nations  Besides  the  host  of 
d  stmguishcd  men  gatl  ered  within  St  Barthol 
omew  s  Cl  urch  New  ^ork  at  the  funeral  serv 
1  e  thousands  viith  bared  heads  kept  silent 
vigil  outside  while  the  school  children  in  New 
\oTk  in  special  assembly  were  learning  the  life 
of  their  country  s  first  citi/en — the  highest 
type  of  American  culture  He  was  buried  in 
'i  »  miate  cemetery  at  Stoekbndgc  and  the 
onv  v^as  marked  by  the  revival  of  an 
t  burial  custom  the  body  was  earned 
[■  grave  on  a  farm  wagon  covered  vnth 
Ilea  of  laurel  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
his  estate  Naumkeag  He  was  mar 
16  Oct  18B1  to  Caroline  Dutcber  Ster 
laughter  of  Frederick  A  Sterling  of 
I'ind  Ohio  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
hiidren  He  is  survived  by  his  vvife  and 
chillren  George  Joseph  Hodges  Jr 
lal  el  Cl  oate 

EITEE  Horace  aoldur  author  and  diplo 
b  in  Huntingdon  Pa  15  April  18^7 
t  David  Rittenhouse  and  Josephine  (\Ic 
ett)  Porter.  His  father  was  State  sena 
nd  twice  elected  governor  of  the  State  of 
iylvania,  and  upon  his  retirement  from 
'  c  office  engaged  extensively  in  the  manu- 
re of  iron  at  Reading,  Harrisburg,  and 
ister.  Pa.     The  first  American  ancestor 
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wa8  Robert  Porter,  who  emigrated  from  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  in  1720,  and  settled  in 
Londonderry,  N.  H,,  afterward  buying  land  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.  His  son,  Andrew 
Porter,  the  grandfather  of  Horace  Porter,  was 
a  man  of  great  distinction  in  both  State  and 
military  ad'airs.  He  early  manifested  talent 
for  mathematics,  and  under  the  advice  of  Dr, 
David  Rittenhouse  opened,  in  1767,  an  English 
and  mathematical  school  in  Philadelphia.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  be  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Congress,  a  captain  of  the  marines; 
was  transferred  later  to  the  artillery,  where 
he  was  advanced  through  various  promotions 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery,  and  held  this  command  to  Uie 
close  of  the  war.  In  1773  he  declined  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1812,  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  declined  the  offices  of 
brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  President  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net. Gov.  David  R.  Porter  lived  in  Hor- 
risburg,  Pa.,  during  his  tenure  of  ofGce,  and 
his  son  Horace  there  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion. Later  he  attended  school  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  preparatory  to  entering  Princeton 
University;  but  having  decided  upon  a  mili- 
tary career,  he  entered  the  lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1854.  He  was 
appointed  to  West  Point  a  year  later,  being 
graduated  1  July,  1S60,  in  a  class  that  was 
one  of  the  only  two  that  ever  passed  through  a 
five-year  term.  He  was  third  in  rank  among 
forty-one  classmates,  many  of  whom  later  be- 
came famous  in  military  life.  Horace  Porter 
was  unusually  well  equipped  by  nature  and 
training  for  a  successful  career  and  bis  educa- 
tion was  completed  just  at  the  time  when  his 
country  stood  most  in  need  of  hia  servicea. 
From  his  grandfather  he  had  inherited  a  math- 
ematical turn  of  mind  as  well  as  a  preferena 
for  military  life,  and  when  a  boy  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  machinery  in  hi! 
father's  iron  works.  He  early  manifested 
great  inventive  genius  and  invented  a  water- 
test  for  boiling  water,  which  was  successfully 
employed  in  his  father's  furnaces.  He  is  al 
the  inventor  of  the  ticket -canceling  boxes 
use  on  the  subway  and  elevated  stations 
New  York  City.  This  peculiar  mental  coi 
bination  of  mechanical  and  military  tendenei 
strongly  biased  General  Porter  in  the  selection 
of  his  arm  of  service,  and  he  adopted  the 
ordnance,  being  appointed  to  a  brevet  second 
lieutenant,  1  July,  1861.  He  remained  at 
West  Point  as  inspector  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  then  joined  the  expedition  against 
Port  Royal  under  General  Sherman  and  Ad- 
miral Dupont.  Later  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  first  lieutenant  of  ordnance,  and  in 
the  next  year  acted  as  assistant  ordnance 
ofBeer  at  Hilton  Head,  afterward  engaging  as 
chief  of  ordnance  and  artillery,  in  the  erection 
of  batteries  at  Tyhee  Island,  Ga.,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Pulaski.  During  the  ensuing  siege, 
which  occurred  10  and  II  April,  1862,  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  was  breveted  captain,  hia  com. 
mission  having  been  granted  "  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pulaski,"  He  was  also  presented  with  a 
sword  captured  from  an  officer  of  the  enemy, 
bearing  Captain  Porter's  name  and  the  in- 
scription, "  For  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 


ice." Captain  Porter  was  next  connected  with 
the  James  Island  expedition,  and  during  the 
assault  on  Secessionville,  S.  C,  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  a  piece  of  shell.  In  July,  1862, 
he  was  made  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan;  joined 
his  new  command  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on 
James  River,  and  superintended  the  military 
transfer  into  Maryland.  After  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  29  Sept.,  1862,  he  was  made  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio;  on  28 
Jan.,  1863,  became  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland;  and  13  March  was 
appointed  as  captain,  and,  until  November,  en- 
gaged in  general  staS  duty  on  the  field.  At 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  19  and  20  Sept., 
1863,  Captain  Porter  won  particular  distinc- 
tion. With  500  men,  and  without  orders,  he 
rode  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  was  partly 
screened  by  underbrush,  and  by  keeping  up  a 
rapid  fire,  to  give  the  impression  of  a  much 
larger  force,  delayed  the  enemy  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  so  that  a  number  of  guns  and 
provision  wagons  were  saved  for  the  forces  of 
General  Rosecrans,  of  whose  staff  Captain  Por- 
vas  a  member.  Nearly  all  of  bis  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  he  himself  was  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  but  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  hill.  For  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  initiative  on  this  occasion  Captain  Porter 
received  the  Congressional  Meda!  of  Honor. 
He  was  next  assigned  to  duty  at  Chattanooga 
under  General  Thomas,  who  succeeded  General 
Rosecrans  as  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. Here  be  first  met  General  Grant, 
upon  whom  he  made  such  an  excellent  impres- 
sion that  the  general  shortly  afterward  wrote 
to  Washington  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
the  young  officer  as  brigadier-general  in  his 
own  military  division.  When  General  Grant 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  all  the  armies, 
he  appointed  Captain  Porter  an  aide-de-camp 
upon  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  the  appointment  dating  April,  1864. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  with  General  Grant 
in  the  field  through  the  Wilderness  and  Peters- 
burg campaigns,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  the  battle  of  the  WildernesB,  he  was  bre- 
vetted  major,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service."  During  the  four  years  of  his  mili- 
tary career  he  was  promoted  five  times,  always 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  military  serv- 
ice "  in  the  field.  After  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  at  Petersburg,  when  General  Grant  went 
to  the  front  on  foot  to  order  the  withdrawal 
of  the  assaulting  columns,  he  took  with  him 
only  one  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Porter.  To- 
gether they  climbed  over  the  obstructions, 
passed  through  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  Buccessfully  executed  this  heroic  act  which 
they  would  not  have  asked  of  any  private.  On 
16  Aug.,  1864,  Colonel  Porter  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  in 
February,  1865,  he  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  was  present  with  Grant  at 
the  capitulation  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was 
presented  by  General  Grant  with  the  head- 
quarters flag  used  on  that  occasion.  On  13 
March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  U.  8.  army.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Porter  remained  with  General 
Grant  at  headquarters  at  Washington.  Hia 
relations  with  General  Grant  continued  to  be 
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very  close,  and  on  occasions  when  Grant  was 
present  at  receptions  given  in  his  honor,  Gen- 
eral Porter  always  responded  in  behalf  of  hia 
old  commander  to  the  toasts  and  addreaaes 
tnsde  complimentary  to  him.  On  these  occa- 
sions General  Grant  found  a  brilliant  substi- 
tute in  General  Porter,  whose  eloquence  and 
wit  as  an  orator  rank  liim  among  the  great 
after-dinner  speakers  ot  the  country,  such  as 
Joseph  H,  Choate,  Cliauneey  M.  Depew,  James 
T.  Brady,  \Villiani  JI.  Evarta.  Richard  O'Gor- 
man.  Ogden  Hoffman,  and  John  Van  Buren, 
Apropos  of  his  ability  as  an  orator  is  the 
following  anecdote :  "  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in 
concluding  one  of  liis  brilliant  speeches  at  a 
dinner  at  which  both  General  Porter  and 
Chauncey  JI.  Depew  «ere  present,  extended  to 
them  a  greeting  that  was  warmly  applauded 
'  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight,  ■  you  ivould  not  allow  me  to  quit  this 
pleasing  program  if  I  did  not  felicitate  you 
upon  the  presence  of  two  other  gentlemen  with 
out  whom  no  banquet  is  ever  complete.  I 
mean,  of  course,  General  Porter  and  Mr 
Depew.  Their  splendid  efforts  on  a  thousand 
fields  like  this  have  fairly  won  their  golden 
spurs.' "  At  the  close  of  Grant's  first  ad- 
ministration, in  1873,  General  Porter  retired 
from  active  military  life.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  inspection  of  army  posts  from  1866; 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  \Var,  in  1868;  and 
as  private  secretary  charged  with  private  busi- 
ness during  Grant's  term  of  office.  General 
Porter  later  entered  business  life  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
This  connection  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  promoters  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  and 
he  became  its  first  president,  in  1883.  He  was 
also  associated  with  a  number  of  other  large 
ventures  and  was  recognized  as  a  powerful 
element  in  important  financial  operations.  He 
became  the  first  president  ot  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Company; 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway  Company;  director  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railway ;  Burlington,  Cedar 
Bapids  and  Northern  Railway,  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company;  Ontario  and 
Western  Railroad;  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad;  the  U.  S.  Guarantee  Company; 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company;  Land 
and  Improvement  Company;  and  the  Conti- 
nental National  Bank.  General  Porter  was 
not  content  to  rest  with  his  reputation  as  an 
army  offi(M;r  and  a  financier,  but  rendered  im- 
portant public  service  in  many  ways.  He 
personally  collected  the  necessary  funds, 
amounting  to  $600.0I>0,  for  the  erection  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City.  He  "pent  $35,000  of  his  own  money  and 
the  greater  part  of  six  years  in  France  in 
locating  and  bringing  to  the  United  States 
the  body  ot  John  Paul  Jones,  receiving  for  his 
services,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  both 
Houses  for  life  'The  remarkable  search  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  finding  of  the  body 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  not  improperly  considered 
the  father  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  begun  in 
June,  189!>.  The  admiral  had  died  in  Paria, 
18  July,  1702,  during  the  most  turbulent  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  may,  in  a 
re,  account  for  the  little  interest  that 
1  taken  in  the  event  on  this  side  of  tht 
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Atlantic.  The  place  of  his  burial  remained  a 
mystery,  not  to  be  solved  for  more  than  1<M) 
years.  The  account  of  General  Porter's  long 
search  reads  like  a  modern  detective  novel. 
His  first  task  was  to  Dad  some  record  of  the 
burial.  This  had  undoubtedly  been  registered, 
but  the  register,  which  had  been  housed  in  an 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  burned  dur- 
le  days  of  the  Commune,  in  1871,  Thj 
Dumas,  in  his  romance  "  The  Pioneer," 
indicates  that  John  Paul  Jones  was  buried  in 
the  Per^  Lachaise  Cemetery.  An  examination 
ot  the  old  register  of  this  cemetery  soon  proved 
that  this  statement  nas  reatlj  not  more  than 
it  pretended  to  be — fiction  An  examination 
of  the  rtgistcrs  of  other  cemeteries  which  had 
e\isted  at  the  time  of  Paul  Jmcs  death 
proied  equally  umi  ailing  Thi,  first  promts 
log  citu  that  presented  itself  \ias  an  article 
in  an  old  antiquarian  migizine  written  by 
Charles  Read  an  archeologist  nho  quoted 
what  he  Ueclared  was  a  cop>  of  the  regiilra 
of  the  burial  uhich  had  been  burned  »ith 
the  Hotel  de  \  ille  This  stited  thit  John 
Paul  Jones  had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery 
tor  foreign  Protestants  Mr  Read  added  his 
personal  opinion  that  this  must  have  been  the 
Cemetery  ot  .St.  Louis,  since  the  word  "  the  " 
would  indicate  only  one  such  a  cemetery,  and 
the  Dutch  ambassador  had  requested  the 
French  government  that  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Louis  be  reserved  for  this  purjiose.  An  in- 
vestigation of  all  old  records  bearing  even 
indirectly  on  this  point  finally  convinced  Gen- 
eral Porter  that  Mr.  Read's  opinion  had  been 
liased  on  sound  logic.  But  the  Cemetery  of 
St.  Louis  had  been  closed  in  1703,  within  six 
months  after  John  Paul  Junes'  burial  there. 
The  space  it  had  once  covered  was  now  in  a 
very  unpleasant  quarter  of  the  city,  one  of  the 
slums,  in  fact,  on  which  stood  a  block  of  build- 
ings of  inferior  class,  the  neighborhood  being 
known  as  "  Le  Combat,"  from  having  been 
formerly  the  scene  of  dog  and  cock  fights 
Old  plans  of  that  section  of  the  city  were 
next  consulted  and  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  cemetery  were  defined  with  some  accuracy. 
From  letters  written  at  the  time  of  John  Paul 
Jones'  death  to  his  sister,  by  a  friend  who 
was  with  him  during  his  last  moments,  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  buried  in  a  lead  cof- 
fin, at  the  expense  ot  a  French  police  official 
Thus  there  was  hope  that  there  might  remain 
some  means  to  identifying  the  remains.  Gen- 
eral Porter  now  proposed  to  tunnel  the  old 
site  of  the  cemetery,  under  the  houses.  After 
a  delay  of  two  years,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  demanded  by  the  house  owners, 
this  work  was  finally  begun,  under  the  super- 
vision ot  M.  Paul  Weiss,  a  member  ot  the 
Paris  municipal  engineers,  assigned  to  the 
work  by  the  mayor.  Several  shafts  were  sunk, 
then  Ijegan  the  tunneling,  back  and  forth. 
That  there  had  been  no  mistake  in  the  loca- 
tion was  indicated  by  the  heaps  of  bones  that 
were  unearthed.  On  22  Feb.,  1006,  the  work- 
men unearthed  a  lead  coffin,  the  first  ot  five 
that  were  discovered  during  the  operations. 
The  copper  plate  fastened  to  this  coffin,  how- 
ever, proved  its  occupant  to  have  been  one 
Richard  Hay.  The  second  lead  coffin  also 
contained  unmistakable  proofs  that  the  end  ot 
the  search  was  not  yet.  On  31  March,  the 
third  lead  coffin  was  discovered.     This  bore 
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no  plate,  or  any  other  outer  meana  ot  identi- 
flcation.  It  was,  therefore,  removed  from  tlie 
tunnels  and  opened.  A  powerful  smell  of 
aleohol  escaped  through  the  first  aperture  that 
was  made,  and  as  the  work  proceeded  it  waa 
obvious  that  the  body  had  been  preserved  in 
epirita,  a  custom  by  no  meana  uncommon  In 
those  days.  Finally  the  body  was  entirely  un- 
covered, except  for  the  winding  sheet.  When 
this  naa  removed  from  the  features  of  the 
corpse,  the  crowd  of  spectators  gasped,  for  not 
only  were  they  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preser- 
vation, but  thoae  present  wlio  were  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  John  Paul  Jonea, 
through  port  rait  a  and  buata.  had  no  diificnity 
in  recognizing  him.  All  the  teats  that  science 
was  able  to  apply  were  now  brought  into 
requisition.  An  autopsy  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  disease  from  which  John  Paul 
Jonea  had  died;  not  only  that,  the  lungs  still 
bore  acara  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  had  suffered  from  pneumonia  while  in 
the  Russian  aervice,  and  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Russia  on  that  account.  On 
20  April,  the  body  was  carefully  restored  to 
its  lead  cofBn,  which  was  placed  in  a  second 
and  a  larger  lead  coffin,  then  placed  in  the 
vaulta  nf  the  American  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  await  the  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  On  receipt  of  the  report  a 
Preaident  Roosevelt  immediately  sent  a  battle- 
ship aquadron  to  bring  the  body  home,  there 
to  In?  interred  in  the  crypt  of  the  new  chapel 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolia.  A 
French  fleet  welcomed  the  American  squadron. 
With  magnificent  and  impressive  ceremonies, 
participated  in  by  the  French  government,  the 
body  was  brought  aboard  the  American  battle- 
ship, and  so  carried  across  the  ocean  under 
the  flag  which  John  Paul  Jones  had  been  the 
first  to  fly  from  the  gaff  of  any  warship. 
Included  among  the  many  historical  occa- 
aions  upon  which  General  Porter  ha  a  been 
orator  was,  the  inauguration  of  the  Washing- 
ton Arch,  New  York,  1S95;  dedication  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  April,  1897 :  inauguration  of  the 
Rochambeau  Statue,  Washington,  D.  C,  May, 
1002;  centennial  of  the  foundation  of  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  June,  1902;  inter- 
ment of  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jonea  at  An- 
napolis, April,  1906;  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  General  Sheridan,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
November,  1909;  memorial  aervices  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  upon  the  death  of  General  Sher- 
man; unveiling  of  the  bust  of  General  Han- 
cock: unveiling  of  the  Grant  Equestrian 
Statue  in  Brooklyn;  and  the  laying  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  General  Porter  has  held  many  positions 
of  public  trust.  In  1802  he  was  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Nominating  Convention, 
making  the  speech  nominating  Whitelaw  Reid 
for  vice-president.  In  November,  I8ST,  Gen- 
eral Porter  organized  the  "  sound  money " 
parade  in  New  York  City,  and  on  this  occasio 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  135,000 
citizens.  He  also  commanded  the  inaugural 
parade  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  occasio 
of  McKinley's  first  inauguration.  He  wa 
appointed  U.  S.  ambassador  to  France  in  1897 
and  served  until  1005.  For  several  years  also 
he  was  honorary  president  of  the  America 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  In  1901  th 
Sultan    of    Turkey    bestowed    upon    him    tb 
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"Gold  Medal  for  Patriotism";  in  1904  the 
French  government  conferred  upon  him 
the  "  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  the 
first  time  it  was  ever  awarded  to  an  American. 
While  in  Paris,  General  Porter  delivered  a 
number  of  notable  orations  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  11107  he  was  appointed  delegate, 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  to  the  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  where  he  succeeded 
in  having  adopted  by  the  nations  the  "  Prop- 
osition Porter,"  which  prohibited  the  collec- 
tion by  force  of  arms  of  contract  debta,  claimed 
to  be  due  from  one  government  to  the  citizens 
of  another  government,  and  he  compelled  re- 
aort  to  peaceful  arbitration.  CJeneral  Porter 
is  a  fluent  writer,  a  lover  of  books,  and  an 
accomplished  linguist.  He  ia  the  author  of 
"West  Point  Life"  (1886);  "Campaigning 
with  Grant"  (1898),  and  has  contributed 
many  articles  of  interest  to  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  country.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  prominent  military  and  social 
organizations;  is  president  of  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment Association,  Union  League  Club,  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Association  of  West 
Point  Graduates,  U.  S.  Navy  League,  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; vice-president  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  and  honorary  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati;  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Society  of  Foreign  Wars; 
Literary  Society  of  Princeton  University;  the 
Metropolitan,  Century,  University,  Authors', 
Lotus,  and  other  clubs;  ia  commander  of  the 
George  Washington  Poat  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  and 
is  a  patron  ot  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City.  He  has  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Williams  College,  and 
from  Union,  Princeton,  and  Harvard  Universi- 
ties. On  23  Dec,  1863,  General  Porter  mar- 
ried Sophie  K.,  daughter  of  John  McHarg,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  They  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  ot  whom  two,  Clarence  and  Elsie 
Porter,  survive. 

TRICE.  Henry  Clay,  b  in  West  Overton,  Pa  , 
19  Dec,  1840,  son  of  John  Wilson  and  Eliza- 
beth (Overholt)  Frick.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  came  from  Switzerland  in  1750,  set- 
tling in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  line  ot 
descent  is  then  traced  through  his  aon,  George 
Frick,  who  established  himself  on  a  farm  in 
that  region;  his  aon,  Daniel  Frick.  b  in  1798, 
who  married  Catherine  Miller  in  1819;  and 
their  son,  John  W.  Frick,  b.  in  1822,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  review.  His 
mother  was  of  German  ancestry,  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  Overholt,  a  landowner  and  a  lead- 
ing miller  and  distiller  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. ,  Henry  Clay  Frick  early  gave  evidence 
of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that  distinguished 
his  subsequent  career,  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
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keeper  in  hie  grandfather  Overholt'a  flouring- 
mill  and  distillery  at  Broad  Ford,  Pa.,  the 
center  of  the  ConnellHvllIe  coal  district.  A 
survey  ot  Friek's  activities  in  the  coke  in- 
dustry is  necessarily  a  history  of  the  Connells- 
ville  region.  Ue  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in 
its  development,  and  he  alone  effected  the  con- 
solidation of  the  industry  as  it  now  stands. 
With  a  foresight  unusual  in  one  of  his  years, 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  to 
the  expanding  iron  industries  of  this  rich  de- 
posit of  coking  coal;  he  built  roads  for  trans- 
porting it,  and  in  some  centers  Connellsville  coke 
is  known  only  as  Frick  coke.  In  1871  young 
Frick,  with  Abraham  0.  Tintaman.  one  ot  his 
Krandfather's  partners,  and  Joseph  Kist,  organ- 
lied  the  firm  of  Frick  and  CompanT,  Thev  nad 
three  hundred  aeres  of  coal  lands  and  fifty  coke 
OTens  At  this  time  there  were  not  four  hun 
dred  oiens  in  the  whole  Connellsi ille  section 
covering  an  area  ot  one  hundred  square  miles 
In  the  foll>winK  year  trick  and  Companj 
erected  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  o\en''  He 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Mount  Pleas 
ant  and  Broad  (ord  Railriad  built  about  that 
time  During  the  financial  panic  of  18T3  he 
displayed  a  capacity  for  business  that  made 
him  supreme  in  the  coke  industry  he  pur 
chased  or  leased  all  the  works  and  lands  offered 
by  frightened  competitors  including  the  in 
terests  of  his  partners  and  in  18Tb  became 
sole  owner  of  Frick  and  Company  By  1882 
when  Prick  admitted  the  Carnegies  into  his 
business  it  had  acquired  under  his  masterful 
administration  1  02b  ovens  and  3  000  acres  of 
coal  land  The  company  was  then  reorganised 
with  a  capital  of  $2  000  000  and  a  year  later 
this  was  increased  to  $3  000  000  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  trade.  In  1889  the 
capital  was  further  increased  to  $5,000,000, 
and  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  owned  and 
controlled  35,000  aeres  of  coal  land,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  15.000  ovens  in  Connells- 
ville, three  water  plants  with  a  pumping 
capacity  ot  5,000,000  gallons  daily,  thirty-five 
miles  of  railroad  track,  1,200  coke-cars,  ' 
gave  employment  to  11,000  men,  and  its  6 
ments  of  coal  and  coke  amounted  to  1,100 
loads  a  day.  In  1805.  when  the  capital  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  was  further  in- 
creased to  $10,000,000,  it  owned  11,780  ovens 
and  40,000  acres  of  Connellsville  coal  lands,  with 
a  capacity  of  25,000  tons  of  coke  a  day — 80  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  Connells. 
ville  region.  A  little  later  its  monthly  out. 
put  amounted  to  1,000,000  tons,  and  the  seem, 
ing  miles  ot  ovens,  heaps  of  coal  awaiting  con- 
version,  and  the  armies  of  workmen,  were 
classed  among  the  industrial  wonders  ol 
Pennsylvania.  By  acquiring  the  interest  o! 
David  A.  Stewart,  in  1889,  Frick  became  sec. 
ond  largest  stockholder  in  Carnegie  Brps.  and 
Company.  Ltd.,  was  elected  its  chairman,  be- 
came director  in  Carnegie,  Phipps  and  Com- 
pany, and  resumed  the  presidency  ot  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  which  he  had  previously 
resigned.  As  chairman  of  Carnegie  Bros,  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  he  immediately  achieved  the 
signal  victory  of  the  many  Carnegie  successes. 
Alert  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  rival  organization,  the 
Duquesne  Stee!  Works,  he  succeeded  by  the 
most  skillful  financiering  and  management  in 
absorbing  this  formidable  competitor  without 
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the  outlay  of  a  single  dollar.  Bought  with 
nothing  but  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  the 
plant  paid  tor  itself  within  one  year.  It  soon 
became  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
steel  works  in  the  country;  and  its  labor-saving 
appliances  cut  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  iron 
produced  to  one-halt  that  prevailing  elsewhere. 
In  1892  all  the  Carnegie  interests,  except  coke, 
were  consolidated  into  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  Frick  was  elected  its  chair- 
man. His  plans  ot  unification,  long  maturing 
in  his  mind,  were  now  to  be  realized.  They 
not  only  involved  the  concentration  of  the 
corporate  strength  of  the  company,  but  the 
assembling  of  the  many  scattered  establish- 
ments into  a  perfect  industrial  unit.  This  he 
effected  by  building  the  Union  Railway— a 
masterly  conception;  for,  besides  enabling  the 
company  to  regain  possession  of  its  own  yards 
— hitherto  preempted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies—it united  the  widely  separated  works 
and  connected  them  with  every  important  rail- 
way in  western  Pennsylvania.  As  iron  ore 
was  now  the  only  raw  material  purchased  of 
outsiders,  the  acquiring  ot  ore-fields  next  en- 
gaged his  attention;  and  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, by  Friek's  initiative  and  promptitude  in 
securing  one-half  interest  in  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company,  obtained  a  supply  of  high-grade 
Bessemer  ore  for  its  furnaces  by  the  com- 
paratively trivial  arrangement  ot  a  $500,000 
loan,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  properties, 
to  be  spent  in  development  work  According  to 
The  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,"  a  publication  containing  the  moat 
comprehensive  statement  of  facts  and  figures 
upon  the  subject,  this  transaction  met  with 
the  opposition  of  Carnegie,  who  prophesied  its 
failure,  not  only  in  his  letters  from  abroad, 
but  also  on  his  return  from  Europe,  when  he 
expressed  himself  so  vigorously  in  condemna- 
tion of  it  that  there  ensued  the  first  coolness 
between  himself  and  Frick.  Notwithstanding 
the  successful  working  of  the  arrangement, 
Carnegie  continued  to  place  himself  on  record, 
with  increasing  emphasis,  as  opposed  to  the 
venture.  It  resulted,  however,  in  a  triumph 
for  Frick;  for  the  control  of  these  great  ore 
holdings  gave  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  its 
impregnable  position  in  the  iron  industry  ot 
the  country.  In  1890,  when  Oliver  and  Frick 
made  a  mining  and  transportation  arrange- 
ment with  the  Rockefeilers,  these  ore  ven- 
tures resulted  in  a  visible  saving  of  $27,000,- 
000;,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  the  value  of  the  Car- 
negie-Oliver Company's  mines,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Schwab,  was  upwards  of 
$500,000,000.  Having  thus  provided  an  un- 
failing supply  of  ore  at  the  mere  cost  of 
mining,  Mr.  Frick  nest  became  interested  in 
perfecting  plans  for  its  economical  transporta- 
tion to  the  furnaces.  Negotiations  were  ac- 
cordingly opened  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Chenango  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
— "  little  more  than  a  right-of-way  and  two 
streaks  of  rust,"  but  with  valuable  terminal 
facilities  at  Conneaut  Harbor.  These  resulted 
favorably;  and  by  a  number  of  constructive 
and  engineering  triumphs,  including  a  steel 
bridge  across  the  Allegheny  River  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  long,  its  torty-two  miles  of  road, 
now  to  be  known  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer 
and    Lake    Erie    Railroad,    was   rebuilt.     In 
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October,  1897,  fifteen  months  after  letting  the 
first  contract,  ore  trains  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  steel  ears,  each  carrying  100,000  pounds, 
were  running  (rom  the  company's  docks  at  Lake 
Erie  over  the  company's  own  line  to  Bessemer, 
There  they  were  distributed  over  the  company's 
Union  Railroad  to  the  blast-furnaces  at  Brad- 
dock,  Duqnesne,  and  Pittsburgh.  This  great 
development  likewise  had  cost  nothing  beyond 
an  issue  of  bonds,  made  gilt-edged  by  the  volume 
of  traffic  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany itself.  The  only  gap  that  now  remained 
in  Frick'a  plans  of  unification  was  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  and  to  fill  it  the  company  hought 
a  fleet  of  six  eteamers,  of  3,000  tons  capacity 
each,  which  it  operated  under  the  title  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company.  Thus,  did 
Frick  accomplish  the  immense  task  of  uniting 
the  varied  and  often  conflicting  Carnegie  in- 
terests. He  had  assembled  the  disorganized 
parts  into  a  complete  industrial  unit  that  now 
owned  its  own  mines,  dug  its  own  ore  with 
machines  of  amazing  power,  loaded  it  into  Its 
own  steamers,  landed  it  at  its  own  ports,  trans- 
ported it  on  its  own  railroads,  distributed  it 
among  its  many  blast-furnaces,  and  smelted  it 
with  coke  brought  from  its  own  coal  mines  and 
ovens  and  with  limestone  brought  from  its  own 

Juarries.  From  the  moment  the  crude  ore  was 
ug  from  the  earth  until  its  final  distribution 
as  finished  steel  there  was  never  a  profit  or 
royalty  paid  to  an  outsider.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Frick  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on 
a  project  he  had  formed  for  building  a  tube- 
works  at  Conneaut,  the  Lake  Erie  terminal  of 
the  Bessemer  Railroad.  Mr.  CI  em  son,  its 
chairman,  after  investigation,  also  favored 
the  tube-works,  but  action  was  deterred  be-, 
cause  of  a  contemplated  sale  of  the  steel  com- 
pany to  the  Moore  syndicate.  Of  course  it  was 
originally  a  simple  business  plan  to  huild 
blast-furnaces  and  a  tube-works  at  Conneaut 
that  would  call  for  Pittsburgh  coal  and  coke 
and  avoid  the  hauling  of  empty  cars  to  the 
lake;  but  Carnegie,  who  as  early  as  1889  had 
been  desirous  of  selling  his  interest,  revived 
this  project  in  1899,  and  utilised  it  to  force 
the  purchase  of  the  Carnegie  Company  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Summariz- 
ing results,  Frick,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
increased  the  annual  earning  power  of  the 
Carnegie  works  from  $1,941,555  to  $40,000,- 
000,  and  their  annual  production  of  steel  from 
332,111  tons  to  3,000.000  tons.  Wide  publicity 
was  given  this  achievement  on  the  occasion  of 
the  equity  suit  arising  out  of  the  threatened 
confiscation  of  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Frick'a  in- 
terest in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  the 
public,  amazed  at  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
attained,  accordingly  recognized  him  as  th 
world's  industrial  monarch.  Upon  Mr,  Frick' 
assumption  of  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  on  1  July,  1892,  there 
began  the  fiercest  labor  battle  ever  wag 
the  Homestead  Strike.  Seven  strikes  in  oi 
other  of  the  Carnegie  works  had  preceded  this 
one,  all  accompanied  by  the  customary  im- 
portation of  labor  or  the  employment  of  non- 
union men,  the  engagement  of  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives and  the  usual  disorder  and  violence. 
Since  1886.  however,  labor  conditions  had  be- 
come greatly  intensified.  Carnegie's  series  of 
lectures  and  essays  glorifying  the  toiler  wen 
given  full  publicity  throughout  the  cDimtiyi 
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and  a  liberal  distribution  of  them  by  the  labor 
leaders  among  the  workmen  rendered  dissen- 
sion comparatively  easy.  That  he  had  fur- 
nished the  labor  leaders  with  a  powerful  argu- 
ment Carnegie  himself  learned  when  he  en- 
lieavored  to  settle  a  strike  at  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Mill  in  1888.  Regarding  this,  we 
quote  from  "  The  Inside  History  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company";  "The  usual  strike  re- 
sulted; but  before  it  had  gone  far  a  committee 
of  the  strikers  went  to  see  Mr,  Carnegie  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York.  There  he  rea- 
soned with  them,  and  talked  them  into  a  con- 
ciliatory frame  of  mind;  and  they  agreed  to 
sign  the  contract  he  put  before  them.  The 
affair  seemed  to  have  reached  a  happy  eonclu- 
and  the  labor  leaders  left  for  Pittsburgh 


each  a  copy  of  his  '  Forum '  essay.  This  the 
nen  read  on  the  train;  and  on  their  arrival 
it  Braddock  they  promptly  repudiated  the 
igreement  they  had  signed  and  continued  the 
strike."  Carnegie,  chagrined  at  the  complica- 
tions occasioned  by  the  literal  interpretation 
of  his  theories  and  unable  to  consider  them 
free  from  the  bias  of  self-interest,  had  Pinker- 
ton  guards  engaged  to  protect  the  non  union 
workmen ;  and  after  a  five-monthi'  strike, 
accompanied  by  disorder  and  loss  of  lite,  the 
company  won  the  contest  in  May,  1888.  Dur- 
ing the  confiict  Carnegie  was  in  retirement  in 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  was  kept  informed  of 
its  developments  by  his  cousin,  George  Lauder. 
The  cause  of  the  Homestead  Strike  of  1892, 
which  took  on  a  militant  aspect  with  opposing 
armed  forces,  pitched  battles,  sieges,  night - 
surprises,  and  sharpshooting,  was  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  itself,  but  in  its  impli- 
cations was  all-important.  It  involved  the 
right  of  the  Carnegie  Company  to  conduct  its 
own  business,  and  grew  out  of  the  unfortunate 
settlement  of  a  dispute  at  the  same  works  in 
1889 — three  yeari  before  Frick  was  in  full  con- 
trol. The  agreement  then  entered  into,  which 
expired  in  1892,  was  productive  of  most  irk- 
some conditions.  It  not  only  detracted  from 
the  efficiency  of  the  business  by  permitting  the 
interference  of  the  unions  in  many  details  of 
operation,  but  based  the  wages  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  men  on  tonnage -output,  which  had 
since  been  so  enormously  increased  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery  and  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  that  the  "  tonnage-men," 
as  they  were  called,  were  receiving  twice  as 
much  in  wages  as  they  themselves  expected  to 
get  under  the  agreement,  and  which  were  far  in 
excess  of  what  competing  manufacturers  were 
paying  for  the  same  work.  This  prosperity 
enabled  the  tonnage-men  to  acquire  great  power 
in  the  labor  organizations;  and  at  their  in- 
stigation the  labor  leaders  refused  to  ratify 
a  new  agreement  in  which  was  reduced  this 
excessive  compensation  of  tonnage-men.  Not- 
withstanding Carnegie's  aversion  to  any  con- 
ference with  the  workmen — as  expressed  in  his 
letter  from  Europe,  10  June,  1S92,  when  he 
said:  "Of  course,  you  will  be  asked  to  con- 
fer, and  I  know  you  will  decline  all  confer- 
ences," and  another,  17  June,  in  which  he 
emphasized  his  uncompromising  attitude  to> 
ward  the  labor-union,  saying:  "  Perhaps  If 
Homestead  men  understand  that  non-accept- 
ance means  non-union  forever,  they  will  ac- 
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military  organization,  deposed  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  sent  threatening  letters  to  the 
company's  officials,  who.  upon  the  failure  of  llie 
aheriff  to  protect  their  property,  attempted  to 
land  300  watnhmen  from  two  barges  These 
being  attacked  with  rifle  shot  and  cannon, 
there  resulted  a  serious  loss  of  life  on  both 
aides.  However,  in  extenuation  of  the  hostility 
of  the  strikers — we  quote  from  "The  Romance 
of  Steel":  "The  workmen  had  a  conviction, 
almost  a  religious  belief,  that  no  outsiders  had 
a  right  to  come  in  and  take  their  places  dur- 
ing a  strike.  Andrew  Carnegie  himself  a  few 
jears  before  had  said:  'There  is  an  unwritten 
iaw  among  the  best  workmen.  Thou  shall  not 
take  thy  neighbor'a  job.' "  To  Carnegie's  be- 
nevolent theories  the  workmen  evidently  at- 
tributed the  happy  condition  of  affairs  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  old  agreement;  al- 
though as  the  time  approached  for  its  revision 
he  made  elaborate  preparations  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  former  blunder.  He  was  also 
in  full  accord  with  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
strike  was  being  conducted,  having  cabled 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  was  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  affair,  that  no  com- 
promise would  be  considered  by  him.  and  that 
he  would  rather  see  grass  growing 
Homestead  works  than  advise  Mr  Frick  to 
yield  to  the  strikers.  During  all  these  exciting 
happenings  -at  Homestead  Mr,  Carnegie,  in 
order  to  elude  the  appeals  of  the  workmen 
which  it  was  foreseen  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings would  call  forth,  was  in  seclusion  at  Bati- 
noch  Lodge,  in  Scotland,  in  accordance  with 
plans  made  by  him  long  before.  In  a  cable- 
gram to  Mr.  Friek,  he  said;  ".  .  .  Use  your 
own  discretion  about  terms  and  starting 
George  Lauder,  Henry  Phipps,  Andrew  Car- 
negie solid  H  C  Fnck  forever'  "  But  the 
workmen  seemed  to  believe  that  Mr  Fnck  was 
preventing  the  adoption  of  the  Carnegie  ideal 
ism.  Much  lomment  was  proioked  by  Mr 
Carnegie's  inconsistency  "The  "  St  James 
Gazette "  reported  that  "  Mr  Carnegie  has 
preserved  the  same  moodj  silence  toward  the 
members  of  the  American  Legation  here,  and 
all  other  persons  in  London  with  whom  he 
usually  in  communication  have  not  heard 
word  from  him  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  at   Homeitead  The  news  of  the 

ahooting  of  Mr    Fnck  has  intensified  the  feel 
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g  of  all  classes  against  Mr.  Carnegie."     The 

London    Times"    said;    "The   avowed   cham- 

p    n   of  trade-unions  now  finds  himself  in  al- 

m  st  ruinous  conflict  with  the  representatives 

f  his  own  views.  He  has  probably  by  this 
t  me  seen  cause  to  modify  his  praises  of 
onisra  and  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  its 
1  ders."  Shortly  after,  a  writer  in  the  St. 
L  uis  "  Post-Dispatch  "  wrote ;  "  Say  what 
y  u  will  of  Friek,  he  is  a  brave  man.  Say  what 
J  u  will  of  Carnegie,  he  is  a  coward.  And 
g  ds  and  men  hate  cowards."     Incidentally,  to 

1   s  strike  was  attributed  the  defeat  of  Presi- 

d     t    Harrison    for    re-election;    and    Senator 

D  peiv  said ;  "  .  .  .  The  Republican  leaders  at- 

mpted   early   in   the   campaign   to   have   the 

t    ke  settled  and  cabled  to  Mr.  Carnegie  direct 

thout  consulting  Mr.   Frick."     In   both  the 

ports  of   the  Committee  of   Investigation  of 

tl      House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Sen- 

t     Committee,   appointed    to   investigate   the 

t  ke,  there  a[)pcarcd  quotations  by  the  work- 
men of  Carnegie's  terse  commandment  to  illus- 
trate the  course  which  Mr.  Frick  ought  to  have 
followed  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Thus  ap- 
pears the  testimony  of  T.  V.  Powderly,  gen- 
eral master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor: 
"  Does  your  organization  countenance  the  pre- 
vention of  non-union  men  taking  the  place  of 
striking  or  locked-out  men?  "  Pcwderly'a  preg- 
nant reply  was :  "  We  agree  with  Andrew 
Carnegie.  '  Thou  ahalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's 
job,'"  On  23  July,  1802,  a  Russian  anarchist 
gained  access  to  Mr.  Frick's  office,  shot  him 
twice  and  stablied  him  repeatedly.  \\'ith  a 
magnificent  display  of  courage,  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  helped  Mr,  Leishman  to  subdue 
the  fanatic,  whom  Mr.  Frick  later  saved  from 
the  summary  punishment  of  a  deputy  sheriR 
who  rushed  in  and  seemed  almut  to  shoot  him. 
"No.  don't  kill  him,"  said  Mr.  Frick;  "raise 
his  head  and  let  me  see  his  face,"  Although 
in  a  critical  condition  himself, — the  doctors 
at  first  expressed  little  hope  of  his  recovery, — 
Mr.  Frick's  chief  concern  was  for  his  wife, 
who  was  seriously  ill.  While  the  doctors 
were  operating  upon  him,  Mr.  Frick,  with 
remarkable  fortitude,  completed  several  ur- 
gent    b  m  tt  1  d    g  bl 
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manship  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  an 
equally  tenifiestuous  attuation  threatened  him 
upon  his  retirement,  seven  years  later;  and 
again  there  was  no  hesitation  and  no  compro- 
mise. The  trouble  arose  from  certain  differ- 
ences lietneen  himself  and  Carnegie,  which 
gradually  widened  into  personal  antipathy. 
From  what  ean  be  learned  from  the  many  pub- 
lications upon  the  aubject,  it  was  due  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  their  disagreements  upon 
several  questions,  auch  aa  Frick's  ore  venture; 
the  price  the  atecl  company  should  pay  for  coke; 
Carnegie's  chagrin  at  the  failure  to  complete 
the  sale  of  the  buaincsa  to  the  Moore  Syndicate, 
and  the  company's  contemplated  purchase  of 
land  from  Frick.  Carnegie's  inainuation 
concerning  the  profit  Friek  might  have  made 
from  this  last  was  the  culminating  factor  in 
the  clash.  The  company  wanted  to  purchase 
this  land,  and  Frick  oiTercd  it  at  S500  an  acre 
less  than  its  appraised  value;  but  upon  learn- 
ing of  Carnegie's  critic  ism  B,  he  withdrew  his 
offer,  and  later  sold  it  elsewhere  for  half  a 
million  dollars  more  than  he  had  asked  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Mr,  Frick  indig- 
nantly resented  this  insinuation  by  an  arraign- 
ment of  Mr  Carnegie  which  he  made  ofRcial  in 
an  open  minute,  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  To  this  Carnegie  did 
not  reply  until  the  Board  of  Managers  ap- 
proved the  minutes  at  their  next  meeting. 
He  then  called  the  Board  of  Jlanagers  together 
and  demanded  that  they  request  Mr.  Frick's 
resignation.  The  junior  partners  were  reluc- 
tant to  comply,  but  by  hia  power  of  majority 
interest  in  the  company  Carnegie  silenced  all 
opposition;  and  Mr.  Frick,  in  the  intereat  of 
harmony,  tendered  his  resignation,  Messrs. 
Henry  Phipps  and  Schwab  tried  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  failed;  and  Rchwah, 
in  a  letter  to  ^'riek,  wrote;  "...  L'nder  these 
circumstances  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to 
do  but  obey,  although  the  situation  the  board 
is  thus  placed  in  is  most  embarrassing.  .  .  ■" 
Schwab  had  admitted  his  obligations  to 
Frick,  and  frankly  attributed  his  success  to 
him.  "  If  I  have  anything  of  value  in  me," 
he  wrote,  Mr  Frick's  "  method  of  treatment 
will  bring  it  out  to  its  full  extent";  and  he 
"  regarded  with  more  satisfaction  than  any- 
thing else  in  life — even  fortune — the  conscious- 
ness of  having  won  "  Mr.  Frick's  "'  friendship 
and  regard."  Having  accomplished  Frick's  ex- 
pulsion from  the  chairmanship,  Carnegie  ap- 
parently seemed  satisfied;  but  a  month  later 
he  returned  to  the  attack  with  an  elaborate 
scheme  which  he  had  meditated  for  the  com- 
plete "  ejeeture  "  of  Frick.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  managers  and  urged  them  to  go 
through  the  ritual  he  had  prepared.  This  eoi 
templated  the  forcible  seizure  of  Frick's  ii 
terest  at  book  values,  the  inadequacy  of  which 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  caM  of  the 
Upper  Union  Mills,  it  was  $01,857  less  than 
the  net  profits  actually  made  in  the  previous 
year;  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  value  of  the 
other  works  were  almost  as  great.  At  thi) 
juncture  Frick,  desiring  a  [leaceful  solution 
offered  to  sell  his  interests  to  Carnegie  at  f. 
price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitrators,  or  to  purchase 
Carnegie's  on  the  same  terms.  Carnegie,  how- 
ever, declined  to  consider  either  offer,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  effect  Frick's  "ejeeture"  and  compel 
him  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  Carnegie  Com- 


pany at  $11,000,000  less  than  its  value,  to  be 
paid  in  such  small  installments  during  a  term 
of  years  of  such  duration,  aa  would  enable  its 
heing  paid  out  of  the  profits  earned  by  Frick's 
interest.  In  an  effort  to  make  this  scheme 
effective,  &  minute  on  the  books  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  was  expunged,  to  revive  an 
agreement  made  thirteen  years  before  by  the 
embers  of  an  entirely  different  corporation 
■namely,  Carnegie  Bros,  and  Company.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  graft  onto  this  Car- 
negie Bros,'  agreement  a  "  supplemental  iron- 
clad "  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  eight 
years  old,  which  had  never  been  signed  by  the 
principal  owners.  To  make  this  double-decked 
instrument  applicable  there  were  now  added  the 
signatures  of  Carnegie  himself  and  of  Home 
members  who  had  no  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise at  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed 
by  Frick.  It  was  on  these  proceedings  that 
was  based  the  greatest  lawsuit  ever  commenced 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  Phipps 
and  Henry  M.  Curry  refused  to  sign  the  de- 
mand, and  Phipps  joined  Frick  in  protesting 
against  the  action  of  the  board;  but  of  the 
many  debtor  partners,  only  one,  F.  T.  F. 
Lovejoy,  was  bold  enough  to  counsel  re- 
sistance to  Carnegie's  wishes.  He  simply 
signed  it  in  his  official  capacity,  and  filed  a 
separate  answer  in  the  equity  suit  questioning 
the  validity  of  his  colleagues'  act.  The  stu- 
pendous profits  and  amazing  exhibition  of 
industrial  efficiency  revealed  by  Frick's  bill  of 
equitj'  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the 
promised  disclosures  were  awaited  with  the 
greatest  expectancy  by  legislators  and  pub- 
licists. These  disclosures,  however,  were  never 
made,  for  negotiations  were  at  once  entered 
into  to  stop  the  litigation;  and  five  days  after 
Carnegie's  answer  had  been  filed  to  Frick's 
citation,  a  settlement  was  effected  by  which 
Frick  received  more  than  $31,000,000  in 
securities  which  later  yielded  him  $23,000,000 
more  than  Carnegie  tried  to  force  him  to  sell 
for.  Thus  ended  the  second  of  the  two  most 
sensational  confiicts  in  industrial  history.  Al- 
though possessed  of  a  business  acumen  and 
mental  alertness  that  made  him  transcendent 
in  the  business  world  and  extorted  wonder 
from  his  opponents  and  admiration  from  hi'9 
associates,  Mr.  Frick's  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  never  permitted  him  to  take  advantage 
of  another's  mistake-  His  sympathies  are 
broad  and  easily  stirred,  hut  his  modesty 
causes  him  to  conceal  his  frequent  benefac- 
tions. Society  functions  do  not  appeal  to  him ; 
his  taites  are  simple  and  his  domestic  life 
exemplary.  He  is  without  pretense  of  any 
sort;  living  his  natural  life  as  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming gentleman.  His  extensive  interests 
at  present  (19171  fully  occupy  his  attention. 
In  1901  he  built  the  largest  office  building  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  Frick  Building,  and  later  added 
to  it  the  Frick  Building  Annex.  In  1916  he 
built  the  still  more  beautiful  Union  Arcade 
Building,  covering  an  area  of  230  by  240  feet. 
Aside  from  being  the  largest  owner  of  real 
estate  in  Pittsburgh,  and  constantly  adding 
to  his  holdings,  he  is  director  in  many  impor- 
tant corporations,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway;  Atchison,  Topoka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way; Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company; 
United  States  Steel   Corporation;    the   Mellon 
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National  Bank,  and  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Frick  ia  a  member  of  many 
clubs,  among  them  the  Unioit  League,  Metro- 
politan, National  Arts,  New  York  Yacht,  Co- 
rinthian Yacht,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  City, 
Midday,  Biding,  Country,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  and  the  Union  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  married,  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  15 
Dec,  1S81,  Adelaide  Howard  Chitds,  daughter 
of  ABa  P.  ChildB,  of  Pittsburgh.  They  were 
the  parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  one  eon, 
Childs,  and  one  daughter,  Helen  Clay  Frick, 
survive.  His  handsome  home  at  Seventieth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  given 
over  to  Marshal  Joffre,  ex-Premier  M.  Viviani, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  French  War 
Mission  during  their  visit  to  the  United 
States,  incident  to  this  country's  entry  into 
the  European  War.  The  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  Commiaaion,  a  private  affair  at  which  a 
number  of  prominent  men  participated,  was 
an  historic  event.  "The  World"  (N,  Y.| 
characterized  it:  "As  distinguished  a  gather- 
ing as  ever  sat  down  at  one  table  in  this 
city."  Although  it  included  many  noted 
orators,  no  speeches  were  made,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Frick,  who  presided, 
proposed  a  toast  "  To  France  and  our 
Guests."  M.  Viviani,  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, responded  with  a  toast:  "To  the 
United  States  and  our  Host."  Then  Colonel 
Roosevelt  proposed  the  third  and  last  toast; 
"  To  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
France."  Mr.  Frick's  home  is  destined  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  city's  landmarks.  It 
is  designed  to  become  a  public  museum,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  present  it  and 
its  magnificent  contents,  including  one  of  the 
world's  notable  collections  of  paintings,  to  the 
city  ot  New  York  after  the  death  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Friek— -an  appropriate  monument  to  the 
magnanimous  character  of  both.  See  "  The 
Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany," by  James  Howard  Bridge;  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Steel,"  by  Herbert  L.  Casson. 

HOSOAN,  John  Plerpont.  banker  and  finan- 
cier, b.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  17  April,  1837; 
d.  in  Rome,  Italy,  31  March,  1SI3.  son  of 
Junius  Spencer  and  Juliet  (Pierponti  Mor- 
gan. His  father  (I813-S0)  was  a  native  of 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  a  descendant  of 
Capt.  Miles  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1636  as  one  of  the 
company  which  founded  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  and  his  immediate  descendants  fought  the 
Indiana  and  later  the  British,  always  figuring 
actively  in  the  development  of  the  new  coun- 
try, which  is  now  the  United  States.  Junius 
S.  Morgan  was  a  man  of  energy  and  splendid 
business  ability.  He  was  at  one  time  an  asso- 
ciate of  George  Peabody,  establishing  a  suc- 
cessful banking-house  in  London.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  banker,  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Plerpont,  a  noted  clergyman,  poet, 
and  temperance  worker.  The  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  life  of  J,  Plerpont  Morgan  were 
spent  in  his  native  city.  For  a  short  period 
he  attended  a  country  school,  but  in  1S5I  the 
family  removed  to  Boston,  and  the  son  became 
a  student  in  the  English  high  school.  His 
mind  inclined  strongly  toward  the  scholar's 
lite,  his  special  forte  being  mathematics.  He 
completed  the  course  at  the  Boston  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  for  two  years  con- 
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tinued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Got 
tingen  Germany  Here  he  heard  leituns  in 
history  and  political  economy  and  won  de 
cided  distinction  by  his  mathematical  work 
Before  he  left  this  historic  institution  he  re 
ceived  the  offer  of  a  professorship  But  he  felt 
the  call  of  bis  father  s  busineas  in  his  blood, 
and  returned  home  At  the  age  ot  twenty  J 
Plerpont  Morgan  began  his  career  as  a  banker, 
entering  the  house  of  Duncan  Sherman  and 
Company  of  New  York  City  In  1R60  when 
twenty  three  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
the  American  agent  for  George  Peabody  and 
Company  of  London  Etpenence  with  the 
risks  and  responsibilities  of  great  business 
transactions  then  became  tamiliir  to  him  At 
ter  tour  years  he  organized  the  firm  of  Dabney, 
Morgan  and  Company  In  1871  he  entered  a 
buaine>>s  relationship  with  the  Drexels  of  Phil 
adelphia  The  elder  Morgan  died  in  1890 
leaving  his  London  house  and  connections  all 
over  the  world  to  hia  son  In  189o  Drexel 
Morgan  and  Company  became  J  P  Morgan 
and  Company  and  all  the  vast  financial  inter 
ests  were  then  under  the  sole  dictatorship  of 
J  Plerpont  Morgan  In  1001  the  house  ot 
Morgan  was  commonly  reported  to  represent 
SI  100  000  000  it  not  more  Its  creator  «as 
regarded  as  a  Midas  whose  touch  turned  every 
thing  into  gold  Few  persons  possess  a  clear 
idea  of  the  Morgan  firm  and  its  operations 
Frequently  Mr  Morgan  was  compared  with 
speculators  railroad  men  and  real  estate  own 
era  He  was  none  of  these  He  was  primarily 
a  banker  and  as  such  acted  as  an  agent  for 
wealthy  clients  in  the  investment  of  money 
Some  people  would  call  him  a  practical  rail 
road  man  a  steel  manufacturer  a  coal  opera 
tor  because  he  was  interested  in  such  things 
and  dealt  m  them  But  Mr  Morgan  was 
eaaentially  a  worker  with  money — a  master  of 
finance  While  his  business  was  a  partner 
ship  and  not  a  corporation  he  was  its  domi 
nant  factor  No  man  had  greater  infiuence  in 
financial  and  industrial  cirLles  ncr  vtas  any 
indiv  idual  more  trusted  He  his  been  called 
the  statesman  of  the  business  wurid — a  buiider 
of  a  gigantic  industrial  empire  He  was  a 
director  m  numerous  railroad  companies  in 
eluding  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake 
Shore  systems  The  foremost  railroad  system 
of  the  Southern  States  with  over  8  000  miles 
of  track  was  veritably  his  creation  Only 
within  recent  years  his  power  m  the  bo  called 
"coal  roada  ot  Pennsylvania  wa«  exhibited 
during  the  miners  strike  Mr  Morgan  was 
also  a  director  in  the  V^estern  Union  Tele 
graph  Companj  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com 
panv  the  ^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  'icneral  Electric  Company  Reorganizing 
and  reconstructing  bankrupt  corporations  has 
been  such  a  marked  feature  ot  Mr  ^Morgan's 
career  that  the  process  in  Wall  Street  has  be- 
come known  as  re  Morganlzing  On  12  Dec , 
1900  Charles  M  Schwab  delivered  an  address 
on  the  steel  and  iron  mduatry  ot  America  at 
a  dinner  at  the  University  Club  which  Mr 
Morgan  attended  He  was  much  impressed 
with  Mr  Schwabs  address  and  at  once  con 
ceiled  the  idea  of  a  gigantic  combination  of 
stsel  interests  and  the  result  «a8  the  or^am 
Eation  of  the  biggest  corporation  nn  earth 
TTie  iwiftness  with  which  he  accomplished  this 
financial  masterpiece  astonished  the  world     In 
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three  monthB  he  had  o\ercoine  all  obstacles 
and  in  the  spring  of  1901  formed  the  United 
States  Steei  Corporation  It  tta?  capitalized 
at  $1404  000  000  and  etnsohdated  ten  of  the 
largest  steel  corporatuns  in  America  This 
immense  ai.hie\ement  attracted  the  attention 
of  both  hemisjiherea  and  J  Pierpont  Morgan 
loomed  up  as  the  moat  notable  financier  and 
organizer  that  modern  business  had  produced 
The  United  States  Steei  Corporation  owns  aa 
much  land  as  is  contained  in  the  States  of 
Massacbusetta  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island 
emplo>8  180  000  workmen  with  a  pay  roll  of 
nearly  $128  000  000  yearly  it  owns  ai  ' 
erates  a  railrtad  traekape  that  would 
from  hew  \ork  to  Giheston  possessing  30  000 
cars  and  TOO  locomntives  it  has  10  ports 
and  owns  a  fleet  of  100  large  ore  ships 
duces  one  aivth  of  all  the  ircn  or* 
world  and  makes  more  steel  than  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germanj  Soon  after  the  auecesB 
ful  launching  of  this  enormous  corporation 
Mr  Morgan  went  to  England  and  purchased 
one  of  the  largest  English  Bteamship  com 
panies  the  Leyland  line  His  movements  were 
regarded  ivith  intense  interest  by  Lombard  and 
Wall  Streets  The  ultimate  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  controlling  several  of  the  most  im 
portent  American  and  foreign  steamship  lines 
plying  between  American  and  European  ports 
Both  England  and  Germany  one  much  of  their 
latter  day  growth  to  iron  and  steel  manufac 
ture  and  Mr  Morgan  represented  the  formida 
ble  arch  ironmaster  contracting  the  greatest 
and  cheapest  supply  J  Pierpont  Morgan  was 
Brst  of  all  a  creator  and  not  a  destroyer  in 
spite  of  adverse  criticism  He  sought  to  con 
sene  forte  and  economize  time  and  etpense 
Very  often  he  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Wall 
Street  in  times  of  panic  and  acted  the  part 
of  financial  balance  wheel  Furthermore  Mr 
Morgan  again  and  again  relieved  the  United 
States  government  of  serious  fistal  stress 
Drexel  Morgan  and  Company  were  chiefly  re 
sponsible  in  IS^G  for  placing  this  country  on  a 
gold  bails  after  the  fearful  expenditure  occa 
Bioned  by  the  Ciiil  War  Two  years  after  the 
panic  of  1893  when  gold  was  flowing  out  of 
the  country  Mr  Morgan  together  with  other 
bankers  agreed  to  buy  government  bonds  pay 
ing  in  gold  At  that  time  President  Cleve 
land  and  the  Senate  were  at  odds  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  the  country  s  flnancial  svs 
tern  being  changed  to  a  silver  basis  Mr  Mot 
gan  went  to  Washington  called  on  President 
Cleveland  and  offered  to  sell  the  government 
JIOOOOOOOO  in  gold  \\ithin  halt  an  hour  a 
contract  v*a9  drawn  up  whereby  the  U  S 
treasury  obtained  $60  000  000  in  gold  through 
a  foreign  syndicate  and  what  threatened  to  be 
the  greatest  financial  panic  the  world  had 
ever  nitneased  was  in  this  way  averted  Be 
cauiie  large  pay  was  etacted  for  their  service* 
public  prints  unjustly  poured  forth  torrtnts 
of  abuse  on  Mr  Morgan  and  his  associates 
Until  1899  London  had  been  the  world  s  money 
center  In  that  year  J  P  Morgan  and  Com 
pany  led  in  a  most  significant  departure  in 
finance  Up  to  that  time  the  United  States 
hid  been  lorrower  not  a  lender  TJon  in 
I&IO  the  Morgan  firm  financed  the  first  for 
eign  loan  ever  negotiated  m  this  country  | 
Supported  by  its  connection  abroad  the  Mexi  | 


can  national  debt  of  SllOOOOOOO  was  con 
*erted  Great  Britain  was  supplied  with 
war  money  by  the  Morgan  firm  in  1900  Since 
that  time  it  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
several  other  foreign  loans  In  1W3  Mr  Mor 
gan  acted  as  liscal  agent  for  the  U  &  gov 
ernment  in  the  purchase  if  the  stotk  of  the 
French  Panama  Canal  Company  a  $40  000  000 
transaction  in  which  he  did  not  derive  one 
cent  of  profit  During  the  panic  of  1907 
when  the  question  of  closing  the  N  Y  Stock 
Exchange  was  under  advisement  he  secured 
$25,000  000  which  he  passed  out  to  loan 
seekers  at  6  per  cent  thus  alleviating  the 
general  depression  Buiiness  did  not  c  naume 
all  of  Mr  Morgan  s  time  or  energy  Doubt 
leas  his  first  passion  outside  of  work  was  the 
collecting  of  rare  books  and  manusiripta  as 
well  as  other  works  of  art  He  pissessed 
many  fam  us  canvases  Rare  china  especiaily 
LimogcB  ware  was  one  of  his  leading  hibbies 
Hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  rtid  not  buy  some 
art  object  worth  t  princes  ransom  Hia  pri 
vate  librarv  waa  a  bibliophiles  paradise  It 
contained  a  notable  array  of  old  Caxton  edi 
tions  among  others  and  original  manuscripts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  It  is  estimated 
that  his  art  treasures  represented  an  expendi 
ture  of  nearly  $50  000  000  Mr  Morgan  was 
extremely  liberal  in  donating  art  collections 
to  public  institutions  Coopei  Union  has  on 
display  a  collection  of  fabrics  which  he  gath 
ered  Both  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
possess  rare  gifts  from  him  the  former  a 
priceless  abinet  of  Greek  ctina  and  Fgjptian 
scarabs  rare  engravings  also  a  porcelain  col 
lection  valued  at  $500  000  the  latter  has  on 
exhibition  the  collection  of  Tiffany  gems  worth 
a  million  dollars  It  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr  Morgan  that  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke  came  to  the  United  States  and  accepted 
the  office  of  director  of  the  Metropclitan  Mu 
seum  of  Art  Not  long  before  his  death  Mr 
Morgan  had  a  curious  experience  in  his  search 
for  art  objects  Unwittingly  he  purchased  a 
precious  cope  once  the  property  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV  that  had  been  stolen  from  the 
cathedral  at  Ascoli  m  1902  Upon  learning 
state  of  affairs  he  returned  the  cope  at 
to  Italy  In  recognition  of  this  act  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  conferred  upon  him  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  Saints  Mauritius  and 
which  made  Mr  Morgan  a  couam 
of  his  majesty  Pope  Pius  X  gave  him  audi 
and  later  the  Italian  Academy  of  Twenty 
four  Immortals  presented  him  with  a  medal 
commemorating  his  generous  act  After  his 
death  the  objects  of  art  left  ly  him  were  pub 
licly  exhibited  for  the  first  time  m  the  Metro 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City 
Later  many  of  his  collections  were  sold  to 
wealthy  purchasers  Th<URh  a  member  of 
any  clubs  Mr  Morgan  had  little  time  to  be 
club  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
e  was  however  an  active  member  of  the  New 
England  Society  and  an  active  church  worker 
Aa  senior  warden  of  St  George  s  Church  in 
Stuyveaant  Square  he  took  especial  interest 
in  the  boys  there  His  chief  concern  was  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets  and  have  them  taught 
useful  trades  Two  of  his  best  known  philan 
thropies  have  been  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Trade  School,  at  the  cost  of  over 
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$500,000,  and  a  similar  but  smaller  trade 
school  for  the  boys  ot  St.  George's  Church, 
Mr.  llorgan  may  be  ranked  among  the  world's 
great  givers.  His  charitable  work  was  ex- 
tensive. His  yearlj-  donations  easily  amounted 
to  $1,000,000.  Among  other  gifts  Mr.  Mor- 
gan gave  Harvard  University  $1,000,000  tor  a 
medical  school ;  for  a  lying-in  hospital  near 
Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York,  $1,350,000; 
toward  completing  St.  John's  Cathedral,  $500,- 
000;  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, $100,000;  to  the  Loomis  Hospital  for 
Consumptives,  $200,000;  for  a  library  at  his 
father's  birthplace,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  $100,000; 
for  the  preservation  ot  the  Hudson  River  Pali- 
aades,  $125,000;  for  a  new  parish  house  for  St, 
George's  Church,  $350,000;  for  a  department 
of  natural  historv  at  Trinity  College  Hart 
ford  $70000  Mr  Mirgan  «aa  a  Hrge  con 
tnbutor  to  the  Queen  \  ictoria  memorial  fund 
and  to  the  GaUeaton  relief  fund  He  installel 
a  complete  electric  plant  in  St  Paul  s  Cathe 
dral  in  London  and  built  a  hospital  at  Aix  lea 
Bains  in  France  "Mani  of  his  priiate  chari 
ties  were  unknown  e\in  to  his  closest  friends 
On  7  Jan  191 1  three  weeks  after  he  had 
testified  before  the  Pujo  committee  mvestijiat 
ing  the  so  called  Money  Trust  Mr  Morgan 
sailed  from  New  'iork  for  Egvpt  He  had  been 
complaining  for  some  time  that  he  «as  far 
from  nell  suffering  greatly  from  indigestion 
After  a  ten  day  trip  up  the  ^lle  Mr  Morgan 
returned  tn  Cairo  apparently  benefited  in 
health  but  in  reality  a  failing  man  So  Ben 
OUH  was  his  condition  that  fresh  eggs  and  but 
ter  were  rushed  to  him  halfway  ri-und  the 
world  from  his  \ew  \ork  farm  Because  ot 
the  uncertain  condition  of  his  health  he  went 
to  Rome  Italj  landing  there  on  13  March 
1B13  He  grew  rapidly  worse  and  for  seieral 
days  prior  to  Ins  death  he  laj  in  a  cjmatose 
etate  Mr  Morgan  was  recognized  as  a  co 
lossal  figure  in  the  world  of  finance  and  his 
counsel  and  frestnce  were  always  influential 
HiB  breadth  ot  iision  keenness  of  conception 
and  abilitv  to  immediateh  grasp  and  under 
stand  the  most  di<fii.ult  problems  made  him  a 
giant  power  among  financial  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  By  many  prominent  financiers 
and  business  men  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  financier  the  world  has  produced  for 
at  least  a  century  It  was  an  obvious  conclu 
Bion  after  even  a  birdseve  view  of  such  a  life 
that  here  we  have  an  extraordinary  man — a 
Titan  of  industrial  and  financial  achievement 
He  has  played  a  big  rfle  in  the  drama  of  civi 
lizafion  and  m  the  history  ot  thia  country  a 
phenomenal  progress  Like  e^ery  leader  of 
men  he  passed  through  the  white  heat  ot 
public  opinion  and  was  trusted  respected  and 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best  Mr  Mor 
gan  was  twice  married  first  m  1861  to  Amelia 
Sturges  dftxighter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Cady 
Sturges  She  died  in  1562  and  in  1865  he 
married  Frances  Louise  Tracy  «ho  survives 
him  By  this  union  he  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters  ail  of  whom  are  living 

PUTNAM  Frederic  Ward  geologist  ethnol 
ogist  and  anthropologist  b  m  ''alem  Mass 
16  April  1831  d  in  Cambridge  Mass  U 
Aug  1915  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth 
(Appletonl  Putnam  Hi"  grandfathers  were 
Ebenezer  Putnam  (1768  1S261  and  Nathaniel 
Appleton    (1779  1818)      his  grandmothers    he 
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fore  marriage,  were  Elizabeth  Fiske  and 
Elizabeth  Ward.  His  father  (1707-1876)  for 
a  short  time  after  leaving  college  engaged 
in  fitting  young  men  for  college,  but  soon 
embarked  in  business  in  Cincinnati  as  a 
commission  merchant,  a  line  in  w'iiich  he  was 
successful.  Recalled  to  Salem  by  his  father's 
death  in  1876,  .  he  married  there  and  never 
after  engaged  in  business,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  and  cultivation  of  plants  and 
fruits,  and  in  the  study  of  politics  and  the 
management  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
county.  Although  frequently  offered  ofiiee  he 
never  accepted,  except  to  serve  as  alderman  in 
the  so-called  "  model -government  "  of  Salem 
when  that  town  was  first  chartered  as  a  city, 
and  as  postmaster  of  Salem.  His  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  John  Putnam  who  settled  in 
that  part  of  Salem  now  called  Danvers  in 
1640-41,  having  previously  lived  in  Aston 
Abbots,  a  Buckinghamshire  parish  adjoining 
Wingrave,  one  of  the  early  homes  of  the 
family,  and  close  by  Puttenham  in  Hertford- 
shire, whence  came  the  family  name.  The 
Putnam  line  is  traced  through  many  genera- 
tions of  Putnams  (or  Puttcnhams),  an  ar- 
morial family,  and  lords  of  the  manor,  to  the 
twelfth  century.  From  these  early  ancestors 
Professor  Putnam  inherited  the  blood  of  Bro- 
cas,  Warbleton,  Foxle,  Hampden,  Dammar- 
tin,  Spigornell,  etc.,  and  of  families  still 
more  illustrious  in  the  history  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France.  (See  the  Putnam  Lineage, 
by  Eben  Putnam.)  On  his  mother's  side  he 
claimed  descent  from  the  Appietons  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  another  armorial  family  ot  dis- 
tinguished lineage  and  connections.  A  not  re- 
mote ancestor  was  Nathaniel  Appleton,  D.D. 
(son  ot  John  by  Eli7.aboth,  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Eogers  of  Harvard  College],  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Eev.  Henry  Gibbs  (Har- 
vard, 1685),  and  who  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able connection  with  the  eolle^,  and  whose 
patriotism  during  the  Revolution  was  note- 
worthy. The  Fiskes  were  also  an  ancient  Suf- 
folk family,  and  some  of  his  direct  ancestors 
suffered  religious  persecution  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England,  was  the  ancestor  of 
a  long  line  of  ministers,  all  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  Harvard,  Professor  Putnam's 
great-grandfather,  John  Fiske,  a  noted  sea- 
man and  merchant,  was  commander  of  the 
'  Tyrannicide,"  the  first  armed  vessel  commis- 
sioned by  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution,  and 
after  retiring  from  the  sea  became  major-gen- 
eral ot  militia,  Joshua  Ward  (great-grand- 
father, on  his  mother's  side)  was  also  a  promi- 
nent patriot  during  the  Revolution,  Professor 
Putnam  was  also  a  descendant  of  Rev,  Francis 
Higginson,  Rev,  Jose  Glover,  whom  many  es- 
teem as  the  prime  mover  in  the  foundation  of 
the  college  at  Cambridge,  His  ancestry  in- 
cludes such  famous  names  as  Maverick,  Oer- 
rish,  Derby,  Scollay,  Pratt,  Dennison,  Dudley, 
Byfield,  Whipple,  Waldron,  Sheaffe,  Lander, 
Hawthorne,  Brocklebank,  Porter,  all  ot  them 
prominent  in  early  New  England  history. 
Professor  Putnam's  father,  Ebenezer,  1815;  hia 
grandfather,  Ehenezcr,  1785 ;  his  great-grand- 
father, Ebenezer,  1739,  were  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  Nevertheless  hia  first  in- 
tentions were  not  to  seek  an  education  at  Har- 
vard, hut  to  go  to  West  Point,  to  which  he 
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had  the  promise  of  an  appointmeiit,  Hia  going 
to  Cambridge  was  the  result  of  a  happy,  and 
indeed  fortunate,  incident,  the  discovery  of  his 
geniuB  ijy  Louia  Agassiz,  then  on  a  visit  to 
Salem.  Hia  love  for  all  things  in  nature  had 
from  earl;  childhood  and  through  his  youth 
led  him  to  study  natural  history,  and  iu  this 
study  he  had  been  warmly  eniiouraged.  Aa  a 
boy  he  was  a  helper  about  home,  worked  with 
his  father  in  eultivating  and  propagating 
plants,  and  considered  that  early  training  in 
work  and  in  regular  duties  had  niueh  to  do 
with  making  him  handy  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  ready  in  emergencies  of  after  life.  His 
mother's  gentle  ways  had  a  marked  influence 
on  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life. 
He  had  no  obstacles  to  overcome  in  acquiring 
an  education,  except  delicate  health  in  early 
boyhood,  which  caused  absence  from  school. 
The  books  he  read  and  found  of  interest  as 
well  as  helpful  in  life  were  upon  natural 
science  in  various  branches,  in  early  years,  also 
historical  works,  and  in  later  life  zoological, 
anthropological,  and  geological  works.  His 
preparatory  instruction  until  1S56  was  re- 
ceived in  private  schools,  and  at  home  under 
his  father's  tuition.  He  then  entered  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  under  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.8.  His 
class  is  that  ot  1892.  He  was  honored  by 
Williams  College,  in  1868.  with  the  degree  of 
A.M..  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1894  with  that  of  S.D.  His  active  scien- 
tific life  began  at  Salem,  and  in  1856  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  ornithology 
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His   deter- 


:  at  Cambridge  in  1857. 
niination  to  devote  bis  life  to  zoology  arose 
from  his  unusual  aptitude  for  research  in 
natural  history.  His  early  inclination  toward 
West  Point,  and  his  later  studies  under  Dr. 
Jeffries  Wyraan,  had  both  originated  from  his 
natural  bent  toward  science,  and  what  the  en- 
gineering wing  of  the  army  or  medical  science 
may  have  lost,  was  to  the  ultimate  gain  of  the 
natural  aeiencea  and  eventually  of  the  great 
science  of  anthropology.  The  influences  which 
most  helped  him  to  success  in  life  have  been 
the  home,  early  companionship,  private  study, 
and  contact  with  men  in  active  life.  The  pro- 
fessional positions  he  has  held  in  corporations 
and  institutions  are  as  follows:  Curator  of 
ornithology,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  1856-64; 
assistant  to  Prof.  Louis  Agassta,  Harvard 
University,  1857-64;  curator  of  vertebrata, 
Essex  Institute,  1864-66;  superintendent  mu- 
seum, Essex  Institute,  1866-71;  superintendent 
museum.  East  Indian  Marine  Society,  Salem, 
1867-69;  director  museum,  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  1869-73;  curator  of  ichthyology, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  1859-68; 
permanent  secretary,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  1873-08;  assist- 
ant, Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  1874 ;  in- 
Btruetor,  Pennikese  School  of  Natural  Historj^, 
1874;  assistant  to  United  States  engineers  in 
surveys  west  of  100th  meridian,  1876-79; 
assistant  in  ichthyology,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  1876-78(  curator  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  1875-1909,  honorary  curator,  1909, 
honorary  director,  1913  to  hia  death,  14  Aug., 
1915;  Peabody  professor  of  American  Arch- 
eology and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University, 
1886-1909,    Peabody    professor   emeritus,    1910 
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to  his  death;  State  commissioner  of  fish  and 
game,  Massachusetts,  1882-89 ;  chief  of  de- 
partment of  ethnology,  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1891-91;  curator  of  anthropology, 
American  Museum,  New  York,  1894-1903;  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  director  of  the 
Anthropological  Museum  of  the  University  ot 
California,  1903-00;  professor  emeritus  of 
anthropology,  1909.  He  was  also  for  a  brief 
period  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  city  ot  Salem.  Prior  to  entering  the  Scien- 
tific School,  Professor  Putnam  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  and  al- 
though he  had  no  war  record  he  ever  main- 
tained his  interest  m  military  mattera  and  at 
his  death  ^^as  a  member  of  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry,  Veteran  Association  and  of  the 
Cambridge  Battalion  He  naa  v  ice  president 
of  the  Essex  Institute  1871  94  Boston  So 
ciety  of  Natural  History  18!50  87  and  presi 
dent,  1887  89  prtaidLut  American  Folk  Lore 
Society,  1891  and  of  the  Boston  Branch  of 
that  societv  aince  1890  pre  ident  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science  1898 
and  permanent  secretary  1873  08  vice 
president  Numismatu,  and  Antiquarian  So 
ciety  of  Ph  ladelphia  since  1806  mcc  presi 
dent  for  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  in  Ne«  York  in 
1902;  cha  rman  Dnision  of  Anthropology  In 
ternational  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1004;  president  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  in 
190.5-06.  He  received  the  erosa  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  from  the  French  government  in  1896; 
Drexel  gold  medal  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1903;  both  for  services  in 
aid  of  American  archeology;  and  was  made  a 
memiier  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Harvard 
University,  1892;  and  of  the  Sigma  Chi  of 
California  University  in  1903.  Professor  Put- 
nam has  written  more  than  400  papers,  re- 
ports, and  notes  on  zoology  and  anthropology 
aince  1855,  He  has  also  done  a  large  amount 
of  editorial  work.  (See  Bibliography  in  the 
Putnam  Anniversary  Volume.)  He  has  made 
extensive  research  and  investigation  in  Ameri- 
can archeology.  He  considered  the  greatest 
achievements  of  his  life  work  to  be:  The  ea- 
tablishment  and  development  of  new  depart- 
ments of  anthropology  in  Harvard  and  Cali- 
fornia Universities;  the  development  of 
anthropological  museums ;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  prehistoric  monuments  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  year  1858  he  has  been  a 
member  ot  many  societies  at  home  and  abroad. 
Prominent  among  those  in  the  United  States 
are  the  following;  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety; National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society;  the  Historical  So- 
cieties of  Maine,  of  Ohio,  and  of  Minnesota; 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
American  Antiquarian  Society;  American 
Association  tor  Advancement  of  Science;  San 
Francisco  Academy  of  Science;  Archeological 
Institute  of  America  (a  founder);  Academy 
of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia,  of  Daven- 
port, and  of  Washington;  American  Ethnologi- 
cal Society;  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation (a  founder)  ;  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington;  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
(a.  founder)  ;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Among  those  abroad:  honorary  member 
of    the    Anthropological    Societies    of    London, 
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Brussels,  and  Florence;  Geographicat  Society 
of  Lima;  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Honorary  academician  ot  the  Museum  ot 
the  National  University  ot  La  Plata;  Foreign 
Associate,  Anthropological  Societies  of  Paris 
and  Stockholm.  Corresponding  member  of  An- 
thropological Societies  of  Berlin  and  Rome;  of 
Britiah  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  the  Society  of  Americanists  in 
Paris;  and  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Stockholm.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  following  cluba;  Cambridge 
Saturday  Club;  Harvard  Religious  Club;  Har- 
vard Travellers'  Club;  Naturalists'  Club; 
Thursday  Club;   Examiner  Club,  Boaton;   Ex- 

Elorers  Club,  New  York;  Colonial  Club,  Cam- 
ridge  ;  Century  Association  and  Harvard 
Club,  New  York,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay.  In  politics  he  was  independent,  but  with 
few  exceptions  in  national  elections  east  his 
lM.llot  tor  the  Democratic  electors.  In  re- 
ligious faith  and  church  affiliations  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  For  sport  and  relaxation  in  youth 
he  enjoyed  the  study  of  nature,  fencing,  horse- 
back riding,  and  baseball;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  regular  baseball  club  organized 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  later  jears  archeological  explora- 
tion and  researih  m  the  field.  Professor  Put- 
nam mimed  first  1  June,  1884,  Adelaide 
Martha  daughter  of  William  Murray  and 
Martha  Adams  (Taplev)  Edmanda,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Murray) 
Edmands  and  of  Jrhn  and  Lydia  (TuttsI 
Tapley  ind  a  descendant  of  Walter  Edmands, 
who  came  from  Norfolk  County,  England,  to 
Concord  Mass  pre\ious  to  1639.  Three  chil- 
dren lame  of  this  marriage:  Eben,  actively 
engaged  in  genealogical  and  historical  work; 
Alice  Edmands  and  Ethel  Appleton  Fiske, 
wife  of  John  Hart  Lewis  (Harvard  University, 
1895)  an  attorney  at  law  and  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  North  Dakota  He  married,  second, 
29  April  1882  Esther  Orne  Clarke,  daughter 
of  John  L  and  Matilda  C^hepardl  Clarke,  a 
descendant  of  Rev  John  Clarke,  of  Boston,  and 


Putnam,  from  his  observation  and  judgment, 
offered  as  suggestions  to  young  Americans  tor 
strengthening  sound  principles,  methods  and 
habits  in  American  life  and  most  helpful  to 
young  people  in  gaining  life  success,  the  fol- 
lowing; High  Ideals;  Honesty;  Charity; 
Courtesy;  Hard  Work.  Frederic  Ward  Put- 
nam died  at  his  home,  149  Brattle  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  14  Aug.,  1915.  He  was 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn,  the  funeral  services 
being  held  in  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,   17   Aug. 

DEPEW,  Chauncey  Mitchell,  U.  S.  Senator 
and  railroad  president,  b.  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
23  April,  1831,  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha 
(MitchelU  Depew.  Through  his  father  he  is 
descended  from  Francois  Ihi  Puy,  a  Huguenot 
refugee,  who  came  to  this  country  from  France, 
in  the  middle  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Dutch  burgher.  His 
maternal  ancestry  is  of  English  origin.  In 
the  light  of  hie  later  career  it  is  peculiarly 
Interesting  that  Mr.  Depew'a  father,  together 
with  his  uncle,  both  prosperous  and  enterpris- 
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ing  farmers  and  merchants,  had  almost  com- 
plete control  of  the  transportation  of  freight 
up  and  down  the  Hudson  River.  There  were 
no  railways  in  those  days,  but  the  New  York 
and  Albany  steamboats  engaged  in  an  active 
traffic.  The  favorable  situation  of  Peekskill 
on  the  east  Imnk  of  the  Hudson  made  it  the 
market  for  the  country  back  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  Connecticut  State  line,  and  the  shipping 
point  of  its  produce  to  New  York,  about  forty 
miles  distant.  Chauncey  Depew  received  hia 
elementary  instruction  from  his  mother,  a. 
woman  of  unusual  education  and  culture.  He 
next  attended  a  small  school  conducted  by 
the  wife  of  a  local  clergyman,  tor  children 
under  the  age  ot  ten.  Even  at  this  early  age 
young  Depew  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
possessed  a  fund  ot  general  information  much 
broader  than  that  of  the  average  boy  of  his 
years.  Yet  he  was  ever  a  real  boy,  and  the 
leader  ot  his  fellows  in  the  sports  and  frolics 
familiar  to  all  country  boys.  After  his  tenth 
year,  until  his  eighteenth,  Mr.  Depew  was  a 
student  in  the  Peekskill  Academy,  an  old- 
fashioned  institution,  whose  chief  purpose  was 
to  prepare  boys  for  a  business  career.  It  was 
Isaac  Depew's  intention  that,  as  soon  as  his 
son  had  completed  the  course  in  this  institu- 
tion, he  should  join  him  in  his  business,  but 
the  boy.  influenced  probably  by  his  mother  and 
his  pastor,  Dr.  Westbrook,  had  visions  of  a 
career  that  should  extend  beyond  the  horizon 
ot  the  little  country  river  town.  He  desired 
a  college  education  To  this  the  elder  Depew 
was  at  first  opposed,  but  he  finally  changed 
his  opinion,  being  much  influenced  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Judge  Thomas  Nelson,  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  Nelson,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  collegiate  training  for  the  young  man. 
After  a  period  ot  thoughtful  consideration,  the 
father  finally  agreed  and  Mr.  Depew  entered 
Yale  College  in  1852,  being  graduated  with  the 
class  of  I85S.  the  "  famous  class,"  as  it  was 
subsequently  called,  because  of  the  prominence 
attained  by  several  ot  its  members.  In  this 
class,  numbering  some  125  men,  Depew  at- 
tained distinction,  not  only  through  his  mag- 
netic  personality,  but,  especially  through  his 
gift  as  a  speaker,  which  made  him  the  orator 
ot  the  class  After  graduation,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  William 
Nelson,  and,  in  1858.  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  year  following  he  began  practice  in  his 
native  town.  Mr.  Depew  was  destined,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  himself  in  other  fields  than 
that  ot  the  law.  Already  in  his  later  boy- 
hood he  had  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest  in 
politics.  He  entered  college  a  Democrnt.  Like 
his  father  and  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
he  belonged  to  the  conservative  wing  ot  tho 
party,  which  was  willinf;  to  leave  slavery, 
then  becoming  a  burning  question,  in  abey- 
ance, contrary  to  the  policy  ot  the  "  Free 
Soil  "  Democrats.  There  were  three  presiden- 
tial candidates  in  the  field  in  Depew's  first 
year  in  college;  Franklin  Pierce,  the  candi- 
date of  the  National  Democratic  party;  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  of  the  Whig  party;  and  John 
P.  Hale,  the  nominee  of  the  Free  Soil  Demo- 
crats, Id  the  frequent  debates  on  the  campus 
over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  and  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  Depew  at  first  argued  tor  the 
traditional  politics  ot   his   family.     But,   in 
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fais  very  efforts  to  be  logical,  he  felt  the  weak- 
neaHee  of  liis  own  contentions,  and  gradually 
his  opinione  underwent  a  radical  change.  In 
1853  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  caused 
the  diaintegration  of  the  old  parties,  and  a 
new  alignment  followed  on  the  burning  issue 
of  slavery.  Then,  also,  there  came  to  New 
Haven  such  prominent  and  eloquent  abolition- 
iat  speakers  as  Wendell  Phillips,  William 
Lioyd  Garrison,  and  George  William  Curtis, 
and  their  arguments  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  young  man.  When,  early  in  1856,  the 
Anti-Nebraaka  men  adopted  the  name  Republi- 
can. Depew  enrolled  himself  as  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  new  party.  Hardly  had  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  when  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  aoul  into  the  campaign  in  support  of 
Fremont  and  Dayton,  making  speeches  in  their 
behalf,  and  thus  beginning  the  political  career 
in  which  he  has  achieved  such  prominence  in 
every  succeeding  presidential  campaign.  As 
be  has  himself  said,  hia  defection  from  the 
political  faith  of  his  family  almost  broke  his 
father's  heart,  causing  him  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, which  reached  its  climax  when  the  son 
addressed  an  audience  in  his  native  town  from 
a  Republican  platform.  On  taking  up  his  law 
practice,  Mr.  Depew  lost  none  of  hia  early  en- 
thusiasm for  politics :  indeed,  it  began  presently 
to  interfere  seriously  with  hia  business.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
delegates-at-large  from  his  State  to  the  Ee- 
publican  National  Conventions  in  1888,  1892. 
1890,  1000,  1904,  and  a  delegate  in  1908  and 
1912,  In  1800  Mr.  Depew  stumped  the  coun- 
try for  Lincoln,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  as  a  campaign  speaker.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
assembly  from  a  district  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats were  normally  in  a  majority.  In  1802 
he  was  re-elected,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  legislative  session  of  1803,  was  named  in 
caucus  as  party  candidate  for  speaker.  But  he 
eubaequently  withdrew  in  favor  of  the  candi- 
date of  the  Independent  Democrata.  During 
part  of  the  aeasion  he  acted  as  speaker  pro 
tem,,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and.  aa  such,  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  floor.  In  that  aame  year  Mr. 
Depew  was  the  candidate  of  hia  party  for 
Secretary  of  State.  The  result  was  a  notable 
victory,  Mr.  Depew  being  elected  by  a  majority 
of  30,000.  He  declined  a  renomination  for 
this  office,  owing  to  business  interests.  Dur- 
ing President  Johnson's  administration,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  secured  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Depew 
as  minister  to  Japan,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  bnt,  after  considering  the  mat- 
ter for  a  month,  Mr.  Depew  declined  the  honor 
for  family  reasons.  At  about  this  aame  time, 
also,  Mr.  Depew  became  acquainted  with  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  whose  steamboat  navigation 
enterprises  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'■  Commodore."  Already  he  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  great  railway  system  which  was 
afterward  associated  with  his  name.  One  day 
Mr.  Depew  was  surprised  to  receive  from  the 
"  Conunodore  "  the  offer  of  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  company.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
offer,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  a 
thorough  and  detailed  study  of  transportation. 
In  1866  he  became  attorney  for  the  New  York 
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and  Earlem  Railroad  Company,  and  three 
years  later,  when  this  road  was  consolidated 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  at  the  head, 
Mr.  Depew  was  chosen  attorney  for  the  new 
corporation.  Soon  after,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  direetora.  Aa  the  Van- 
derbilt system  expanded  Mr.  Depew's  responsi- 
bilities and  interests  increased  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  In  1S75  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  entire  system,  and  was 
elected  a  director  in  each  of  the  roads  of 
which  it  was  composed.  In  spite  of  the  energy 
which  he  was  now  obliged  to  direct  into  these 
new  business  channels,  Mr.  Depew's  keen  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  abandon  politics  entirely.  In  1872,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Horace  Greeley,  he 
permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican ticket,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Greeley. 
Inevitably,  however,  he  shared  in  the  general 
defeat.  The  following  year  he  acted  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  remained  constant 
to  this  affiliation  ever  since.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Depew  was  appointed  by  the  State  legis- 
lature as  a  regent  of  the  State  University,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  build  the 
State  capitol  at  Albany.  Meanwhile,  William 
H.  Vanderbilt  resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  New  York  Central,  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  company  followed,  James  *H.  Rutter 
being  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Depew  as 
second  vice-president.  In  1885  Mr,  Rutter 
died  and  Mr.  Depew  was  chosen  to  take  his 
place  This  latter  office  he  held  for  thirteen 
years  acting  also  as  president  over  most  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  and  aa  a  director  m 
twenty  eight  additional  lines  In  1698  on  re 
signing  from  the  presidency  he  uas  made 
chairman  of  the  btard  of  directors  of  the 
entire  sv'tem  In  1888  when  Mr  Depe  ^  was 
a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  he  received  se\enti  \otes  from  the 
State  of  New  ^ork  for  the  presidency  On 
subsequent  ballots  the  vote  was  increased  At 
his  own  request  his  name  was  witl  drawn  in 
faior  of  Benjamin  Harrison  who  was  finally 
nominated  After  his  election  President  Har 
risen  showed  his  appreciation  of  thia  act  of 
self  sacrifice  by  offering  Mr  Depew  any  place 
in  his  Cabinet  except  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  which  had  already  been  promised  to 
James  G  Blaine  hut  Mr  Depew  felt  compelled 
to  decline  In  1892  at  the  Republican  Na 
tional  Convention  held  at  Minneapolis  Mr 
Depew  again  supported  Mr  Harrison  so 
strongly  that  the  latter  attributed  his  nomi 
nation  to  the  former  s  efforts  and  after  his 
re-election  he  again  sought  to  show  his  grati 
tude  this  time  hv  offerino  Mr  Depew  the 
portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  State  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr  Blame  But  again 
Mr  Depew  decided  not  to  accept  offiee  In 
1899  howeier  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nomi 
nated  for  V  S  Senator  and  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  majority  m 
the  legislature  In  1<)05  he  waa  reelected 
Altogether  ho  aeried  in  the  Senate  twelve 
years  he  would  have  been  gl\en  a  third  term 
had  It  not  happened  that  the  Republicans  lost 
control  of  the  legislature  As  a  candidate  for 
U,  S  Senator  Mr  Depew  has  re  eived  the 
ballots   of   the  members   uf   his   party   in   the 
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State  legislature  oftener  than  any  other  citi 
zen  of  the  country;  sixty  baliota,  one  each 
day  for  sixty  days  in  1891,  and  aixtj-four 
during  forty-five  days  in  1011.  Few  men,  in 
dependent  of  the  positions  that  they  have  lield 
have  attained  ao  wide  a  prominence  in  the 
country  as  Jlr.  Depew,  and  this  is  almost  en 
tirely  due  to  bis  ovn  personality.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  hia  immense  popularity  rests  on  hia 
abilities  as  an  orator.  He  has  been  considered 
the  best  after-dinner  speaker  in  the  United 
States.  Even  after  their  appearance  in  cold 
print  his  magnetism  seems  to  cling  to  hia 
speeches,  bo  that  it  impresses  itself  even  on 
readers  who  have  never  seen  him  personally 
Aside  from  this,  he  has  also  found  time  to 
edit  a  series  of  the  world's  greatest  orations 
in  twenty'four  volumes,  and  a  massive  work 
entitled,  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  American 
Commerce."  In  this  latter  work,  as  well  as 
in  his  collected  speeches,  is  shoivn  the  firm 
grasp  that  he  has  of  the  great  questions,  not 
only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  those  that  have 
agitated  the  country  throughout  its  history 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  as  a  federal  legislator 
Mr.  Depew  has  been  very  active  as  a  director 
of  many  financial,  fiduciary,  and  other  cor 
porations  and  trusts.  Tlie'  degree  of  LL.D 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale  University  in 
1887.  Among  the  many  societies  of  which  he 
ia  a  member  may  be  mentioned  the  Huguenot 
Society,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Union 
League,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Centuri, 
Clubs,  the  Holland  Society,  the  New  England 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  for  many  years  in  succession  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  Y'ale  Alumni  Aaaoeiation,  declin 
ing  re-election  after  ten  years  of  service.  For 
seven  successive  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  a  longer  term  than  has 
ever  been  filled  by  any  other,  and  on  declining 
further  re  election,  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member.  In  1871  Mr.  Depew  married  Eiise 
daughter  of  William  Hegeman,  of  New  York 
City.  She  died  in  1892.  leaving  one 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Jr.  In  1000  Mr.  Di, 
married  May,  daughter  of  John  Palmer,  of 
New  York  City. 

CLARK,  William  Andrews,  U.  S.  Senator 
b.  near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  8  ,Tan.,  18.39,  son  of 
John  and  Mary  (Andrews]  Clark.  Hia  father 
who  had  cultivated  a  farm  under  the  discour 
aging  conditions  of  impoverished  soil  and  poor 
markets,  sold  his  farm  in  1856,  and  seined  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  remove  to  Van  Buren 
County,  la.  There  the  family  continued  to 
reside  tor  a  number  of  years.  In  the  m 
time,  the  future  Senator,  who  had  already 
the  foundations  of  an  education,  began  hiq 
active  life;  displaying  even  at  the  start  the 
remarkable  energy  and  achieving  the  conspicv 
ous  Huccess  that  has  been  characteristic  of  hi 
entire  career.  He  drove  a  team  across  th 
plains  in  1862  to  Colorado,  where  he  worked 
in  the  quartz  mines  at  Central  City  tor  almost 
a  year,  and  there,  with  three  companions,  pur 
chased  a  team  and  traveled  for  sixty  days  to 
the  recently  discovered  gold  placer  mines  at 
Bannack,  Idaho,  now  in  the  State  of  Montana 
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Although  he  had  studied  Hh  Mr  Clark  never 
practiced  his  profession  choosing  rather  an 
actue  career  along  \ariLd  lines  in  which  he 
has  been  so  conspicuoualj  suteesaful  He 
worked  in  the  placer  mines  tor  tuo  years  and 
was  quite  successful  and  then  engaged  in  mer 
cantile  pursuits  Starting  as  a  small  hut  ion 
stanlly  growing  merchant  ho  increased  his 
fortunes  gradually  by  careful  attention  to  de 
tails  the  exeriiae  of  an  excellent  judgment, 
which  aeema  to  be  a  natne  characleristic  ot 
his  mind  and  a  tireless  energy  whiLh  ever 
seeks  after  nen  outlets  and  is  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  advantages  »hich  they 
offer  Like  other  enterprising  qpirits  of  the 
time  he  afterward  iniested  his  capital  in  min 
ing  principally  copper  at  the  start  although, 
later  in  coal  silter  and  other  mining  enter 
prises  m  all  of  which  he  has  reaped  a  nonder 
ful  success  thi.  result  solelj  ot  his  oun  efforts 
and  industrj  By  Mrtue  of  his  inborn  and 
stdul  ual\  tultnated  ptrional  endowments 
Mr  (.lark  stands  alone  among  the  great  cap 
tains  ot  iiidustr\  o(  our  country  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  ahia^s  bten  sole  owner  and  man 
ager  ot  all  his  \ast  enterprises  and  has  so 
akilltulU  managed  the  affdira  of  all  of  Ihem 
that  of  all  the  tuenti  eight  companita  with 
"hi  h  hii  name  is  associated  not  one  share  if 
stock  or  bonds  is  quoted  upon  an>  (\change 
m  the  world  All  of  them  have  been  huilt  up 
aoleh  hi  his  energy  and  mduatrv  and  in  all 
of  them  he  la  entirely  untrimmeled  b(  boards 
of  directors  stockholders  with  their  numerous 
intereats  and  constant  liability  to  produce  em 
birrassing  situations  and  of  all  stock  market 
conditions  He  hai  thus  achieved  the  remark 
able  ability  of  tteathering  all  panics  deprea 
sions  and  other  conditions  of  '  tightness  in 
financial  circles  For  the  reason  alsi  that 
all  his  companies  are  thus  close  corporations 
little  IS  heard  of  his  industrial  enterprises 
which  render  no  public  reports  and  conduct 
their  affairs  without  making  the  usual  sigo'j 
upon  the  surtice  Dt  the  buiiness  world 
Through  his  I'jst  holdings  in  both  Montana 
and  Ariwna  Senator  Clark  is  the  largest  in 
dividual  owner  of  copper  mines  and  amelters 
in  the  world  and  has  always  been  entirely  un 
allied  with  any  other  copper  interests  what 
ever  He  owns  nearly  all  of  the  atock  of  the 
United  \  erdc  Copper  Company  at  Jerome 
\r\7  vhich  IS  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
copper  mine  in  the  world  He  has  nearly  com 
pleted  a  large  wnelting  and  eonitrting  plant 
at  Clarkdale  five  miles  below  Terome  on  the 
\erde  River  which  will  cost  over  $3  000  000 
and  have  a  capacity  of  6  000  000  pounds  of 
fine  copper  per  month  He  also  owns  and 
operates  large  coal  mines  m  Colorado  zinc 
mmei  m  Montana  and  silver  mines  m  Utah 
He  was  one  of  the  first  m  America  to  enter 
the  heet  sugar  business  having  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Los  Angeles  Cal 
estiblished  a  large  plant  as  early  a«  181S 
which  IS  one  of  the  few  sugar  factories  in  the 
country  wholly  independent  of  tho  ao  called 
sugar  trust  He  has  also  vast  lumber  in 
tereats  in  Montana  has  developed  and  owns 
great  water  power  plants  m  Utah  and  Mon 
tana  for  the  generation  of  electric  currtnt  and 
itreet  railways  m  two  large  cities  Butte  and 
Missoula  In  the  development  of  all  his  varied 
interests     it   has   been   necessary   for   him   to 
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enter  also  the  field  of  pra  tical  railroad 
builder  and  operator  In  addition  to  several 
freight  lines  for  the  carnage  of  thi;  products 
ol  hia  mines  and  lumber  rif,ion8  he  is  the 
projector  owner  and  operator  of  tht  San 
Pedro  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Pailroad, 
with  its  ejitensive  system  of  feiders  Among 
hiB  numerous  other  interests  Senator  Claik 
operates  a  powder  mill  recently  erected  at 
Corry  Pa  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  kind 
of  blasting  powder  a  lar^e  cattle  ranch  in 
Montana  a  still  larger  coffee  sugar  and  cattle 
ranch  in  Mexiio  a  big  wire  works  in  New 
Jersey  where  a  large  part  of  his  ctpper  is 
made  into  »ire  a  bronze  factory  in  New 
York  an  influential  daily  newspaper  in  Butte, 
and  a  bank  m  the  same  Lit;  This  latter  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  private  ownership  and  partnership  started 
over  thirtv  years  ago  and  owned  by  h  msclf 
and  brother  Being  unincorporated  its  lia- 
bility to  Its  depositors  is  unlimited  except  by 
the  resourtea  of  its  two  owners  In  all  of  Mr. 
Clark  s  varied  mtereats  two  extraordinary 
things  are  to  be  noted  first  that  he  has  com- 
plete technieal  knovvledge  ol  every  one  of  these 
diverse  industries  and  second  that  there  is  no 
man  in  his  employ  in  any  department  nho  is 
indispensable  to  hira  He  is  even  an  expert 
mining  engineer  and  a  thoroughly  informed 
metallurgist  He  keeps  the  management  of  all 
his  vast  enterprises  m  his  own  htnds  and  al- 
thouRh  superintendents  make  reports  daily, 
weekl>  or  monthly  to  him  as  the  importance 
of  the  particular  undertaking  may  warrant, 
everything  from  the  making  of  a  contract  for 
the  paper  used  for  his  newspaper  to  the  buy- 
ing of  equipment  for  his  railroad  he  does  him- 
flelt  It  IS  frequently  declared  that  he  is  the 
greatest  living  master  of  detail  in  the  world. 
It  it  were  not  for  his  exceptional  faculty  of 
taking  a  matter  up  deciding  it  and  then 
dismissing  it  from  his  mind  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  through  his  daily  routine  of  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  ha\mg  time  left  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  enjoyment  Yet  while  han- 
dling all  these  great  enterprises  he  served  the 
people  of  Montana  moat  aLCtptably  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1901  uii*il 
1907  where  le  brought  to  bear  all  his  mar 
velous  ability  and  power  of  concentration  and 
made  a  record  as  one  of  the  most  diligent 
members  and  hardest  workers  in  committee 
that  ever  entered  that  body  Soon  after  he 
entered  the  Senate  owing  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  several  languages  he  uas  placed 
upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
which  he  served  throughout  hia  term  Al- 
though a  read*  thinker  and  fluent  orator  he 
neier  addressed  the  Senate  unless  he  had  some 
subject  of  more  than  pissmg  importance  to 
speak  upon  and  when  this  happened  hia  views 
were  always  given  marked  attention  and  ear- 
ned exceptional  weight  Few  men  have  been 
more  mi>"under«tood  by  a  Hrge  part  of  the 
public  than  has  Mr  Clark  Many  imagine 
that  he  entered  public  life  through  a  desire 
to  satisfy  a  purely  personal  ambition  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  It  was  not  ly  his  own  seek- 
ing that  he  came  into  active  politics  He 
was  forced  into  it  at  a  time  when  a  large 
class  of  citizens  m  Montana  rebelled  against 
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the  ilomination  of  a  powerful  machine  in  their 
affairs  The  insurgent  leaders  of  the  time 
canvassed  the  situation  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  une  man  could  successfully 
lead  their  forces  to  victory.  Mr.  Clark  was 
then  in  New  York,  and  a  committee  was  sent 
to  urge  him  to  take  the  leadership  of  the 
movement.  At  first  he  declined,  but  after  re- 
peated solicitations  of  the  committee,  and  an 
appeal  to  his  love  of  his  State,  and  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth,  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  enter  the  fight.  A 
political  battle  followed,  which  for  unre- 
strained fierceness,  bitterness,  and  malignity 
has  never  been  equaled  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, a  leading  characteristic  of  Mr.  Clark  is 
tenacity  of  purpose.  In  all  his  industrial  un- 
dertakings, the  difficulties  encountered  seem 
only  to  have  added  to  his  determination.  In- 
deed, the  more  stubborn  the  resistance,  the  more 
determined  this  man  has  been  to  conquer.  So 
it  was  in  politics.  Although  he  had  entered 
the  field  unwillingly  enough,  as  he  advanced 
and  the  road  ivaa  beset  by  increasing  obstruc- 
tions, he  became  all  the  more  interested  in 
fighting  his  way  to  success.  For  years  this 
warfare  waged,  sometimes  Mr.  Clark  was  re- 
pulsed, but  he  never  was  routed  and  he  never 
gave  up  until  the  goal  was  reached.  With 
such  a  leader  there  could  be  but  one  termina- 
tion to  such  a  fight.  But  people  of  the  na- 
tion never  knew  how  high  and  unselfish  has 
been  the  purpose  of  Mr  Clark  in  undertaking 
the  overthrow  of  conditions  which  had  become 
intolerahle  to  a  large  portion  of  people  in  his 
State.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  richest  man  who  ever  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  member,  and,  although  that 
is  undoubtedly  true,  he  is  the  last  man  who 
would  eyer  claim  such  distinction.  The  one 
thing  he  never  mentions  to  his  most  intimate 
associates  in  hia  wealth.  At  no  time  has  he 
ever  sought  notoriety  on  this  account,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  is  the  one  subject  he  shuns 
in  conversation,  for  he  appears  to  have  the 
highly  creditable  pride  of  wanting  to  be  meas- 
ured rather  by  mental  standards  than  by  any 
other.  He  is  as  willing  to  match  intellects 
with  a  man  who  has  not  a  dollar  as  he  was 
to  try  conclusions  in  industrial  life  with  a 
genius  like  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  man  whom  wealth  has  not  spoiled 
nor  even  changed.  The  humblest  man  in  his 
employment  can  obtain  easy  access  to  him  and 
a  stranger  listening  to  a  conversation  between 
them  would  never  know  from  anything  in  Mr. 
Clark's  manner  which  was  the  employer  and 
which  the  employee  He  keenly  appreciates 
also  the  higher  objects  in  life.  His  love  of 
the  beautiful  is  almost  a  weakness  with  him. 
Among  his  pictures,  where  he  spends  hours  of 
enjoyment  alone,  he  seems  to  give  full  play 
to  the  poetic  side  of  his  nature  Among  art 
lovers  both  in  Europe  and  this  country  he  is 
recognized  as  an  unerring  judge  of  paintings. 
He  has  purchased,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
the  world's  great  masterpieces,  solely  because 
he  appreciates  their  every  beauty,  and  is  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  ideals  expressed 
by  the  artist.  He  constructed  and  completed 
a  few  years  ago,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
what  is  considered  the  finest  private  residence 
in  the  world — a  veritable  palace — and  has 
placed   therein   a   collection   of   tapestries  of 
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the  fifteenth  eixteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies of  the  higheit  qualit\ — also  the  greateat 
number  of  sixteenth  tentury  Persian  carpets 
in  any  Bingle  collection  Hia  collection  of 
pictures  comprises  the  finest  example-i  of  the 
great  masters  of  all  schools  of  painting  both 
ancient  and  modern  and  more  particularly  of 
the  Barljizon  School  uhich  la  unsurpassed  in 
the  Morld  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this 
man  nho  can  converse  so  technically  and  in- 
structively with  men  in  all  professions  and 
walks  of  life  can  also  in  the  company  of  the 
greatest  artists  and  authorities  in  matters  of 
that  kind  captivate  them  with  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  their  own  departments  There 
IS  a  marked  loie  of  humanity  in  Mr  Clark's 
nature  which  bnds  expression  in  intelligent 
works  of  chanty  His  generosity  takes  prac- 
tical forms  In  giving  to  others  he  believes  in 
exercising  the  mind  as  nell  as  the  heart  Do- 
nating monev  without  seeing  it  put  to  the  best 
possible  use  does  not  appeal  to  him  but  when 
he  gives  of  his  wealth  he  also  contributes  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  charitable  objects 
in  which  he  has  been  interested  In  Butte  he 
has  built  as  memorial  to  hia  youngest  son, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  vvhen  prepar- 
ing to  enter  Yale  Lnner3it>  the  Paul  Ciark 
Home  for  Children  In  this  institution  some 
eighty  bovs  and  girls  who  may  have  lost  one 
or  hoth  parents  have  tbeir  loss  made  up  to 
them  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  human 
lo»e  and  kindness  to  do  so  There  is  nothing 
auggestiie  of  a  charitahle  institution  about 
this  home  but  it  is  a  real  home  full  of  fun 
and  laughter  Here  the  children  not  onh  have 
the  advantage  of  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion but  the  bo^s  are  taught  trades  and  the 
girls  learn  to  sew  and  cook  and  become  good 
housewives  Mr  Clark  maintains  this  insti- 
tution entirelv  ilone  although  in  order  to  dis- 
guise its  charitable  phase  those  who  are  able 
to  do  so  are  allowed  to  pay  something  toward 
the  board  of  their  children  but  the  great  ma- 
jority do  not  contribute  and  no  difference  is 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  children  on  this 
account  They  are  all  members  of  one  big 
happy  family  with  as  little  restraint  thrown 
around  them  as  is  found  m  any  private  home. 
No  one  appeals  to  Mr  Clark  a  heart  like  a 
child  In  one  of  the  canyons  near  Butte  years 
ago  he  established  a  beautiful  breathing  spot, 
known  as  Columbia  Gardens  He  employed  the 
best  landscape  gardeners  that  could  be  ob- 
tained and  these  grounds  were  laid  out  in  a 
manner  that  is  the  wonder  of  every  visitor, 
and  it  is  the  one  place  to  which  every 
stranger  in  Butte  is  at  once  taken  Here  is 
found  a  thoroughly  equipped  playground  for 
the  children,  mth  all  kinds  of  swings,  see  saws, 
ladders,  sliding  apparatus,  and  everything  that 
can  be  imagined  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
child  Little  streams  fed  by  the  eternal  snows 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
against  which  this  beautiful  spot  nestles,  me- 
ander through  the  grounds,  and  empty  into  a 
lake,  in  which  the  children  haihe  and  boat. 
I^wna  and  flower  beds  are  laid  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  most  captivating  to  the  eye,  and 
in  the  summer  time  the  children  are  turned 
loose  in  one  portion  of  the  gardens  and  allowed 
to  pick  all  the  flowers  they  want  Nearly  all 
the  different  wild  animals  of  Montana,  includ- 
ing buffalo,  elk,  bear,  and  deer,  are  found  in 
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another  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  at  one  side 
large  greenhouses  are  located  together  with  a 
fish  hatchery.  In  the  large  grove  tables  and 
easy  rustic  seats  are  provided  for  the  family 
parties  who  want  to  picnic  under  the  trees. 
The  unique  feature  of  this  institution  is  that 
each  Thursday  in  the  spring  and  summer 
every  child  in  Butte  and  vicinity  is  Mr.  Clark's 
guest,  being  carried  to  and  from  the  gardens 
■      street   cars   free   of   charge,   and   generally 

these  days  he  has  8,000  to  12.000  children 

his  guests.  Many  children  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Clark's  kind  heart  that  they  are  not  destined 
to  go  through  life  crippled,  tor  he  has  borne 
the  expense  of  having  notable  medical  experts 
treat  these  little  folks  and  straighten  their 
crooked  or  dislocated  limbs.  In  addition  to 
this  Mr.  Clark  has  educated  at  his  expense 
many  children  who  have  shown  talent  along 
artistic  lines,  and  who  never  would  haye  had 
■    ir  gift  cultivated  without  his  aid.    Recently 

Los  Angeles,  as  memorial  to  his  mother, 
who  died  there  a  few  years  ago.  he  made  a 
large  donation  for  the  erection  of  a  home  for 
working-girls,  which  is  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  that  city.  This  institution,  which 
coat  a  large  sum,  now  provides  a  comfortable 
home  for  200  working-girls  at  a  nominal  cost. 
'■   is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  church  built 

Montana,  or  any  other  good  institution 
started  in  the  commonwealth,  that  does  not 
have  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Clark,  His  power  of  mental  concentration,  hia 
.atery  of  detail,  and  his  unsurpassed  expert- 
IS  in  a  number  of  professions  and  technical 
knowledge  of  numerous  complicated  industrial 
lines  in  v\hich  he  is  interested,  make  him  the 
marvel  of  everyone  who  has  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  many-sidedness  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  dynamic  force  of  his  tireless 
energy.  He  is  a  living  example  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  for  some  minds  backed  by 
limitless  will  power  to  acquire  the  highest  pos- 
sible knowledge  upon  any  number  of  subjects, 
to  obtain  expertness  in  any  one  of  which  the 
average  individual  would  consider  a  life's  task. 
Farseeing,  genial,  and  democratic  in  the  ex- 
treme, his  character  and  career  stand  forth  as 
an  inspiration  to  ambitious  youth,  while  hia 
remarkable  achievements  are  the  admiration 
and   wonder  of  hia  contemporaries 

ABCHBOLD,  John  Dnstin.  financier  and  in- 
dustrial leader,  b.  at  Leesburg,  Ohio,  28  July, 
1948;  d.  at  Tarrytown.  N,  Y..  5  Dec.,  1016. 
son  of  Rev.  Israel  and  Frances  (Dana)  Arch- 
bold.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  America 
James  Archbold,  a  native  of  County  Kil- 
dare.  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1706, 
migrating  to  America  and  landing  in  Balti- 
more on  16  Nov.,  1787.  Three  years  after 
his  arrival  from  Ireland— in  1790— be  mar- 
ried Miss  Ann  Kennedy,  of  Prince  George 
County,  Md,  He  followed  some  scholastic  call- 
ing. They  had  a  large  family,  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  moved  from  place  to 
place  ■  through  Maryland,  Washington  City, 
and  Virginia,  finally  taking  the  trail  to  Ohio. 
James  Archbold  died  on  20  Sept.,  1819,  in 
hia  fifty-third  year.  His  widow.  Ann,  sur- 
vived him  twenty-four  years,  dying  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year  in  Moorfleld,  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  25  July,  1843.  James  Arch- 
bold came  of  a,  family  settled  in  Ireland  for 
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Bis  hundred  years  and  during  all  that  time 
prominent  in  Wieklow  and  Kildare  aa  gentle- 
men landholders,  identified  with  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  euceesaive  struggles  that 
marked  the  history  o!  the  troubled  Island. 
They  intermarried  with  the  families  of  native 
chieftaina,  but  there  were  always  men  of  the 
family  to  carry  forward  the  Archbold  name. 
William  Archbold  was  created  baron  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer  in  the  late  nineties  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  Henry  IV  appointed 
another  William  Archbold,  in  1400,  constable 
of  the  Castle  of  Mackinnegan  in  Wicklow. 
Richard  Archbold  of  the  family  was  elected 
prior  of  the  noble  Mitred  House  of  Kilmain- 
ham  in  1491.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth  some 
of  the  family  estates  were  confiscated  by  the 
Crown  to  be  restored  under  James  I.  In  the 
Irish  revolt  of  1641  most  of  the  family  acted 
with  the  Irish  lords  to  judge  by  the  many 
attainders  issued  under  Charles  I  against 
their  lands  and  persons,  some  of  these  after- 
ward released.  Sis  of  the  family  fought  on 
the  side  of  James  II — officers  in  Dongan's 
Dragoons— at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  When 
the  Jacobite  Irish  officers  and  regiments  left 
Ireland  for  service  in  European  armies,  two 
of  the  Archbolds  are  found  on  the  Spanish 
rosters,  Don  Diego  (James)  Archbold,  lieu- 
tenant, and  Don  Miguel  (Michael)  Archbold, 
lieutenant -colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Ultonia. 
At  what  time  or  what  branch  of  the  famiiy 
became  Protestant  is  obscure,  but  James 
Archbold,  the  emigrant  of  1787,  was  probably 
of  that  faith.  He  is  described  as  "  a  fine 
scholar,"  and  wrote  a  fair  hand  aa  seen  in 
the  entries  he  made  in  one  of  the  family 
Bibles.  Two  of  his  sons  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one, 
his  youngest,  Noah,  who,  as  the  family  Bible 
Bays,  "  having  preached  Christ  departed  in 
peace  from  this  sublunary  scone,"  on  13  Aug., 
1836,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  other 
was  Israel,  father  of  John  Dustin  Archbold, 
horn  in  Mount  Prosperous,  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  a  Nov.,  1807,  He  lived  a  life  of  service 
rich  in  the  esteem  of  his  co-religionists.  He 
married  at  Newport,  Ohio,  Miss  Frances  Dana, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Dana  who  trav- 
eled by  wagon  from  Massachusetts  to  Mari- 
etta, Ohio — one  of  the  true  Ohio  pioneers. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  Rev.  Israel  Arch- 
bold was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence. He  died  in  1859.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
gentle  dominie's  son,  one  of  tour  orphaned 
children  in  the  little  Ohio  town,  was  dowered 
hy  blood  with  high  qualities  from  fighting, 
dominating,  devoted  forbears  whether  of 
Irish  or  New  England  strain.  Of  this  the 
hoy  of  eleven  knew  little  or  nothing:  but 
these  aide  from  the  elder  days  were  soon  to  be 
fighting  on  his  side  in  a  long  and  successful 
hattle  with  the  world.  John  Duatin  was  the 
third  son.  His  eldest  brother  entered  the 
church,  his  second  brother  went  to  the  war: 
little  John's  the  task  then  to  look  after  his 
mother  and  hi  a  little  sister.  The  famiiy 
mo%'ed  to  Salem,  Coliunhia  County,  and  John 
after  a  short  term  at  school  went  to  work 
in  a  grocery  store  for  an  exceedingly  modest 
wage.  He  soon  showed  his  grit  and  his  am- 
bition for  before  a  year  was  out  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  earning  $5,00  a  week — more  than 
three  times  his  initial  pay.    Oil  had  first  been 
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struck  in  the  world's  history  on  Oil  Creek, 
near  Titusville,  Pa.,  on  26  Aug.,  1859,  not 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  Salem,  and  the 
great  stroke  of  Colonel  Drake  was  all  the 
talk  in.  Schilling's  grocery  aa  well  as  in  all 
others  the  country  round.  The  story  of  the 
wells,  the  flowing  oil,  the  fortunes  made  by 
farmers  owning  lucky  "  territory,"  the  tale 
of  huge  sums  of  money  won  or  lost  in  quick 
turns  of  the  oil  market  or  the  gushing  or 
shrinking  of  the  wella,  reached  Salem  aa  elae- 
where.  For  long  it  tempted  John  who  had 
ambitious  dreams,  but  hia  duty  to  his  mother 
and  the  intense  interest  he  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Schilling's  business  still  riveted  him  to  Salem. 
He  formed  a  plan.  This  was  to  increase  his 
weekly  gains  by  increased  work,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  save  something  and  next  to-  give  every 
waking  moment  outside  hia  task  to  increas- 
ing his  knowledge.  He  was  growing  brighter, 
sharper,  stronger,  but  hia  inches  were  not,  so 
that  when  in  1864  and  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
resolved  to  go  with  hia  little  hoard  of  savings 
to  Titusville  in  search  of  fortune,  he  looked 
barely  fourteen.  Except  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  he  had  nothing  of  the  minister's  son 
about  him.  Bright,  alert,  fearless,  quick  at 
^  'es  and  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits  he 
appeared  in  Titusville,  which  in  a  short  five 
years  had  been  metamorphosed  from  a  sleepy 
village  of  400  inhabitants,  one  store,  and  one 
little  inn  to  the  oil  metrnpolia  with  8,000 
residents,  banks,  churches,  hotels,  pretentious 
stores,  and  a  seething  floating  army  of  2.000 
adventurers  and  transients  all  seeking  the 
road  to  wealth  in  petroleum.  He  found  em- 
ployment with  a  typical  Connecticut  merchant, 
W.  H.  Abbot,  who  hired  him  as  a  clerk  and 
not  long  in  discovering  that  the  boy 
could  do  better  things  than  office  work,  Mr. 
Abbot  was  making  money  buying  crude  oil 
at  the  wella  and  shipping  it  in  barrels — the 
best  mode  of  transport  of  the  time — to  New 
York.  The  new  railroad  had  been  pushed 
down  Oil  Creek  to  Oil  City,  and  twice  a  day 
Abbot  traveled  down  and  back,  picking  up 
bargains  in  oil.  After  a  while  he  brought 
young  John  along,  hut  so  rapid  had  been  the 
clerk's  progress  in  learning  the  turns  of  the 
trade  that  Abbot  shortly  turned  over  the 
whole  purchasing  to  "  the  boy."  He  was 
now  earning  largely.  Keeping  back  $1,000 
against  contingencies,  he  spent  his  profits  on 
buying  a  new  home  for  his  mother  and  send- 
ing his  slater  to  college.  Before  he  was  nine- 
teen he  waa  made  a  partner  by  Mr.  Abbot. 
A  conteniporarv,  still  living,  Joseph  Seep, 
first  met  John  D  Archbold  in  1869  and  testi- 
fies to  hia  cheerful  humor,  ready  wit,  and  the 
whole-souled  way  he  went  about  his  work. 
"  Well  I  recall  my  amazement  at  the  large 
transactions  the  boy  would  carry  through. 
He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  looked 
like  sixteen.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  he 
sold  to  Jonathan  Watson  a  line  of  5,000  bar- 
rels a  month,  buyer's  option,  running  through 
tlje  year  at  $6.00  a  barrel,  amounting  to 
S360,000  in  money  Watson,  a  little  sick  of 
his  bargain,  told  John  that  he  wanted  the  oil 
delivered  in  barrels,  John's  reply  was,  '  I  will 
put  it  in  bottles  it  you  furnish  them.'  "  As 
a  proof  of  John  D,  Archbold'e  moral  courage, 
Mr.  Seep  recalls  that  when  the  South  Im- 
provement  Company   was   started,   excitement 
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ran  high  along  Oil  Creek,  and  he  with  other 
employees  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
threatened  ivith  a  coating  o!  tar  and  feathers 
and  a  ride  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  Actually 
their  resignation  from  the  Titusville  Oil  Ex- 
change  was  demanded.  There  was  a  meeting 
with  violent,  menacing  apeeehcs  in  favor  of  ex- 
pelling them  "hen,  says  Mr,  See|>:  "Little 
John  D  Archbold — one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  the  South  Improvement  Company — 
his  boyish  face  aglow,  rose  out  ot  that  meet- 
ing of  angry,  bearded,  husky  men,  and  in  his 
big,  manly  voice  protested,  saying,  '  We  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  views  or  the 
doings  of  our  employers.'  "  Two  others  fol- 
lowed John  and  the  expulsion  idea  fell 
through.  Two  or  three  years  later,  the  Abbot 
firm  was  dissolved  and  John  D.  joined  an- 
other firm.  Porter,  Moreland  and  Company, 
which  built  a  large  refinery  at  Titusville.  He 
was  selected  to  attend  to  the  sales  and  the 
financing  of  the  business,  and  made  bis  first 
entrance  into  New  York  in  that  capacity  with 
offices  in  William  Street.  Joining  the  sales 
of  other  oil  region  refining  concerns  with  his 
own  he  had  great  success.  In  18T0  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Itlills,  daughter  of  Maj.  S.  M. 
Mills,  of  Titusville,  a  Civil  Wat  veteran  who 
owned  the  chief  hotel  of  the  town.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio  was  born.  The  two  brothers,  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  William  Rockefeller,  with 
Henry  M.  Flagler  and  Samuel  Andrews,  were 
the  incorporators,  and  with  it  a  new  power 
arose  in  the  world  o£  oil.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  factors  of  the 
fltriiggle  in  which  it  gained  its  mastery;  but 
it  was  in  open  fight  from  the  beginning  with 
the  producers  and  refiners  of  the  "  Oil  Re- 
gion "  ot  Pennsylvania,  yet  with  scarce  an 
exception  in  the  five  years  from  its  start,  it 
gathered  into  its  fold  the  leading  refiners  ot 
the  country  With  John  D.  Rockefeller  this 
material  growth  of  the  company  was  host 
seconded  by  securing  men  of  brains,  capacity, 
and  audacity  to  captain  its  forces,  and  when., 
in  1875,  after  John  D.  Archbold  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  newly  reconstructed 
and  vigorous  Acme  Oil  Company  ot  Titus- 
ville, the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  pro- 
posals for  its  purchase  on  highly  advan- 
tageous terms,  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  it 
brought  to  the  liuyer  was  Mr.  Archbold  him- 
self. He  was  by  this  time  master  of  the  de- 
tails and  the  entire  business  from  drilling 
and  manufacturing  to  marketing  and  finan 
ing  His  rare  talents  were  at  once  fully  ei 
ployed  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  elected 
director  ot  the  Standard  OH  Company  of 
Ohio — and  he  was  twenty-seven  years  o! ' ' 
Thirty -five  years  later  John  D.  Rockefeller 
his  "Random  Reminiscences"  writes: 
can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  his  capacity  for 
hard  work."  From  the  period  of  Mr.  Areh- 
bold'a  election  to  the  directorate  onward  to 
the  close  of  1!)16,  full  forty-one  years,  Mr. 
Archbold's  history  is  that  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  busi- 
ness organizations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
His  great  mental  force,  his  buoyant  spirit,  his 
sense  of  humor  no  less  than  his  sense  of 
justice  and  outreach  after  progress  carried 
him  forward  and  all  with  him.     His  capacity. 
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early  shown  of  mstantly  grasping  the  es 
sentials  of  anj  bus  ness  problem  onlj  broad 
ened  with  the  ^cara  The  uses  of  lubricating 
oils,  the  production  of  the  \aselines  wax  and 
naphthas  were  so  much  added  to  his  cares 
Or^nizing  for  the  spread  of  the  company  s 
activities  in  new  fields  tht  pipe  lines  the  oil 
the  tank  steamers— a  great  fltct  of  them 
came  in  the  da*  s  work  Finally  the 
brunt  ot  the  long  legal  lights  against  the  lery 
existence  ot  the  company  fell  m  no  shoulders 
more  heaiily  than  on  his  He  seemed  equal 
to  it  all  Henrv  M  Flagler  practically  re 
tired  from  the  company  in  the  eighties  John 
D.  Gockefeller  in  IfiOC  Uilliim  Rockefeller 
too  ceased  actne  administration  a  few  years 
later  \^  ith  his  great  associate  Henry  H 
Rogers  Mr  Anhbold  neicr  faltered  under  the 
greater  load  And  when  a  ftw  short  years 
since  Henri  H  Fogers  passed  aw  av  John 
D.  Archbold  still  manlully  stood  at  the  helm 
As  to  official  honirs  Mr  Archbold  was  named 
I  one  of  the  nine  trusteei  chosfn  to  ad 
linister  the  first  Standard  Oil  Trust  on  4 
an  1S82  \Mien  the  trust  "as  dissohed 
^n  -lears  later  and  all  the  last  properties 
ere  vested  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Iiew  Jersev  in  1802  with  nominal  capital 
of  $100  000  000  representing  a  tar  greater 
actual  \alue  he  was  elected  to  the  director 
and  on  the  entire  liquidation  if  the  trust, 
as  elected  Mce  pre s  dent  18  June  1809 
This  title  he  held  until  the  d  ssolution  in 
1911  of  the  great  company  into  its  th  rt\  four 
subsidiary  companies  bv  order  of  the  L  S 
Supreme  Court  undor  the  Sherman  Ant  i  Trust 
Act  of  1800  after  four  years  of  harassing  liti 
gation  Then  on  the  retirement  nf  John  D 
Rockefeller  Mr  Archbold  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  company  and  so  remained  till  his 
death  Long  before  th  s  his  sagaeitv  had 
made  clear  to  him  that  under  the  existing 
corporation  laws  of  forty  seven  different 
states  conflicting  conditions  were  manifold 
and  that  there  was  no  real  safety  in  the 
tran'^action  ot  a  nationwide  business  against 
running  counter  to  the  provisions  of  federal 
laws  aimed  blindly  at  the  repression  ot  the 
greater  corporations  His  judgment  led  him 
to  favor  a  frank  federal  incorporation  law 
which  under  proper  proi  ision  for  penalties 
in  ease  of  violation  of  the  principles  of  fair 
comj  etition  should  permit  the  free  function 
ing  of  the  largest  eompaniLS  I'e  did  not 
overlook  Stite  rights  of  policing  and  ta"£a 
tion  in  this  but  pleaded  for  the  simple  right 
to  run  a  large  business  under  a  proper  fed 
eral  charter  He  set  this  forth  at  length  be 
fore  the  Industrial  Commission  in  189 1  It 
is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  American 
businesi  Mr  Archbold  mide  New  \ork  his 
permanent  home  and  acquired  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Cedar  Cliils  at  Tarrjtown  in  the 
early  eighties  where  he  raised  his  lamily 
amid  the  most  genial  surroundings  and  rested 
from  his  severe  duly  'abors  He  hid  nat 
urallv  acquired  wealth  from  the  sheer  mere 
ment  of  his  standard  Oil  holdings  He  never 
showed  any  disposition  for  outside  specula 
tion  but  uas  assiduous  in  a  philanthropy  as 
wide  aa  it  was  modest  in  operation  His  deep 
religious  convictions  have  bein  mentinni^ 
They  early  led  him  to  a  close  tr  endship 
with    Rev     Dr     James    Roaeoe    Day     pastor 
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of  St  Paula  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli, 
then  a  conspicuous  edifice  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  'iork  Mr  Archbold  became  a  truatee 
of  the  churih  and  when  in  13'34  Dr  Day 
«a3  trai  slated  to  the  thancellorship  of  Sjra- 
cuse  (N  Y)  Unnersity,  Mr  Arehbold  ac- 
cepted a  trusteeship  there  also  In  a  short 
time  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  As  long  as  he  h\(d  he  continued 
to  give  treely  of  his  time  his  counsel  and 
his  monty  to  the  university  It  «aa  a  con- 
tinuous beneiolenie  hut  among  other  gifts 
he  furnished  tliL  funds  for  Sima  Hall,  a 
large  dormitor(  tor  men  built  ind  equipped 
the  tine  gjmnaHium  the  large'<t  in  the  col- 
lege iiorld  and  the  noble  stadium  with  its 
Beating  capacity  of  20  000  He  uaa  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  university  grow  with  glint 
strides.  To  the  New  York  Kindergarten  he  gave 
ita  building,  endowing  it  with  half  a  million 
dollars  in  memory  of  hia  deceased  daughter, 
Frances  (Mrs.  Woleott).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  St.  Christopher's  Home  and 
Orphanage.  In  his  many  charities  he  en- 
tirely ignored  denominational  lines.  Mr, 
Arehbold  was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan, 
Union  League,  Racquet  and  Riding  Clubs,  of 
the  Ardsley  Caaino,  and  the  Ohio  Society 
whose  annual  banquets  he  loved  to  attend 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  friends.  He  waa 
survived  by  the  wife  of  hia  early  days  and 
three  of  their  children:  Mary  L.  (Mra.  M.  M. 
Van  Beuren ) ,  Anne  M.  (Mra,  Armar  D. 
Saunderson),  and  John  Fletcher  Arehbold. 

FIAGLEK,  Henry  Morrison,  capitalist  and 
railroad  financier  b  in  Hopeuetl  N  Y  2 
Jan  1830  d  at  his  winter  home  \\  est  Palm 
Beach  Fla  20  May  11)13  son  of  Isaac  and 
riwabeth  (Morrison!  Flagler  Tie  first  of 
the  family  to  ton  e  to  this  countrj  waa  Zach 
ariah  Flegler  (the  original  spelling)  who  emi 
giated  from  German  Palatinate  through  Hoi 
land  landing  in  Wti-t  Lamp  Columbia  County, 
N  \  m  1(10  Later  he  removed  to  Dutehesa 
County  N  Y  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Betkman  Henry  M  Flagler  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  attended  the  district  school 
until  fourteen  jears  of  age  when  he  loncluded 
tl  at  the  meager  $400  OO  yearly  salary  v  hich 
J  la  fathtr  rectived  as  Presbyterian  elorg3Tnan 
was  inadequate  for  the  needs  tf  the  family. 
He  left  home  walked  nine  miles  to  Medina, 
where  he  boarded  a  freight  boat  on  the  Erie 
Canal  for  Buffalo  from  vvhicb  place  he  vtent 
by  vesisel  to  Sandusky  Ohio  a  three  davs  trip 
in  a  continuous  storm  It  vtas  a  barroumg 
experience  of  seasickness  and  loneliness  tor 
joung  Flagler  who  upon  landing  staggered 
along  the  v  barf  from  e\haU'iti  n  He  had 
eaten  the  lunch  his  mother  had  put  m  1  is 
cirpetl  ag  and  Ins  negotial  le  possessions 
totaled  a  hve  franc  piece  a  French  coin  tie 
equivalent  of  a  dollar  five  cents  in  ailver  and 
four  copper  pennui  The  five  franc  piece  he 
retained  till  his  death  H  immediftt«lv  ob- 
tained employment  as  clerk  in  a  country  store 
at  $5  00  a  month  and  his  board  Soon  after- 
■ward  he  removed  to  Foatoria  Olio  then  called 
Rome  where  he  entered  the  emplov  of  the 
father  of  Charles  Fohttr  who  became  governor 
of  Ohio  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Treisury 
in  President  Harriaon  &  cab  net  B>  thrift  ai  d 
industry  young  Flagler  accumulated  a  little 
money    and  then  removed  to  Bi.!levTie    an  ad- 


joining county  Here  he  embarked  in  the  grain 
commission  business  in  which  he  sion  displaced 
tlie  talent  that  distinguished  bis  subsequent 
eer  ind  built  up  for  his  firm  the  largest 
in  shipping  business  in  the  city  It  was 
this  capacity  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  John  D  Rockefeller  through  whose  firm 
Clark  &.  Rockefeller  commission  merthants,  he 
sold  many  carloads  of  wheat  In  the  mean 
time  as  an  outLt  for  much  of  his  grain  Mr 
Flagler  acquired  an  interest  in  a  distillery 
\I1  of  his  interests  in  Bollevue  he  later  dis 
posed  of  and  his  business  activ  *ies  there 
netted  him  $jO  000  He  then  located  in  bagi 
*  Mich  where  he  engaged  unsuecess fully 
the  minufacture  of  salt  In  this  venture 
he  dissipated  his  little  fortune  and  was  left 
$50  000  in  debt  However,  he  borrowed  sufB 
cient  money  at  10  per  cent  interest  to  liqul 
date  these  debts  aid  removed  to  Cleveland 
where  he  again  entered  the  gram  and  pioduce 
nission  business  His  subsequent  activttlea 
afterward  (18fi7)  resulted  in  his  becom 
ing  associated  with  Messrs  Rockefeller  and 
Andrews  in  their  small  oil  business  which 
ultimately  developed  into  the  Standard  Oil 
Companj  the  greatest  industrial  enterprise  in 
history  A  glowing  tribute  to  Mr  Flagler  s 
business  abilitj  is  well  outlined  by  bis  partner 
John  D  Rockefeller  in  bis  book  Random 
Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  (1100) 
from  which  the  following  is  taken  The  part 
played  by  one  of  my  earliest  partners  H  M 
Flagler  was  always  an  inspiration  to  me  He 
invaviablv  vianted  to  go  ahead  and  accomplish 
great  projects  of  all  kinds  he  was  alwavs  on 
the  active  side  if  every  question  and  to  his 
wonderful  energj  is  due  much  of  the  ripid 
progress  of  tie  company  in  the  early  dajs 
It  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  man  that  he 
should  fulfill  his  destiny  bj  working  out  some 
great  problems  at  a  time  when  most  men  want 
to  retire  to  a  comfortable  life  of  ease  This 
did  not  appeal  to  my  old  friend  He  under 
took,  single.handed.  the  task  of  building  up  the 
East  Coast  of  Florida.  I  first  knew  Mr,  Flagler 
as  a  young  man  who  consigned  produce  to 
Clark  &  Rockefeller,  He  was  a  bright  and 
active  young  feliovv,  full  of  vim  and  push. 
About  the  time  vve  went  into  the  oil  business 
Mr,  Flagler  estabtished  himself  as  a  commis- 
sion merchant  in  the  same  building  with  Mr. 
Clark,  who  took  over  and  succeeded  the  firm 
of  Clark  &  Rockefeller.  A  little  later  he  bought 
out  Mr  Clark  and  combined  the  trade  with  his 
own.  Naturally  I  came  to  see  more  of  him. 
The  business  relations  which  began  with  the 
handling  of  produce  be  consigned  to  our  old 
firm  grew  into  a  business  friendship,  because 
people  who  lived  in  a  comparatively  small 
place,  as  Cleveland  was  then,  were  thrown  to- 
gether much  more  often  than  in  such  a  place 
as  New  York.  When  the  oil  business  was  de- 
veloping and  we  needed  more  help  I  at  once 
thought  of  Mr.  Flagler  as  a  possible  partner 
and  made  him  an  oiler  to  come  to  us  and  give 
up  his  commission  business.  This  offer  he 
accepted,  and  so  began  that  lifelong  friendship 
which  has  never  had  a  moment's  interruption. 
It  was  a  friendship  founded  on  business,  which 
Mr.  Flagler  used  to  say  was  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  a  business  founded  on  friendship,  and 
my  experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  him. 
For  years  and  years  this  early  partner  and  I 
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to  the  youth  of  the  country  The 
monument  to  him  is  the  Io\e  and  affection  le 
built  up  m  the  hearts  of  thousanda  of  men  ani 
women  who  achieved  prosperity  and  finan  lal 
safety  bj  the  immense  enduring  work  he  has 
done  Mr  F]af,ler  s  hnmanitarian  work  has 
not  been  interrupted  because  of  his  death  for 
5Ira  liagler  who  always  displayed  rire  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathy  in  all  of  her  hus- 
band s  plana  continued  his  work  m  actori- 
ance  with  his  uishea  In  fact  the  completion 
of  the  0*er  Sea  road  is  largely  due  to  her 
influence  as  she  not  only  consented  to  but 
advised  unlimited  expenditure  to  effect  the 
realization  of  her  husband  a  most  ambitious 
effort  Mr  Flagler  looked  furward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  as  the  rcmance  of  his 
life  It  was  their  primipal  topic  follo«ing 
their  marriage  in  1901  one  jear  before  work 
on  the  road  uas  tommeneed  Although  Mr. 
Flagler  retained  his  alertness  of  mind  till  the 
end  and  gaie  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
road  and  the  hotels  the  vicissitudea  of  old 
age  destrt  ved  Jiw  sight  and  hearing  some 
months  before  his  diath  Much  reaponsibilitj, 
therefore  devolved  upon  Mrs  Flagler  who 
was  thoroughlj  coniersant  with  all  matters 
concerning  nis  immediate  and  future  plans  for 
development  Important  among  theie  was  the 
increase  made  m  the  freight  car  terry  sernce 
between  Cuba  and  Key  West  llie  original 
car  ferry  the  Henry  M  Flagler  became  in- 
adequate for  handling  the  immense  volume  of 
shipiQenti  to  and  from  these  points  and  an- 
other bnilt  by  Cran  p  and  Company  was  in- 
stalled in  iqio  It  has  a  eapatity  of  thirty 
freight  cars  and  is  equipped  with  tanks  that 
hold  man  J  hundred  barrels  of  oil  the 
Joseph  R  Parrott  in  honor  of  an  associate, 
whose  death  occurred  shortly  after  Mr  Flag- 
ler s  m  1013  In  appreciation  of  Mra  Flag- 
ler a  assistance  and  the  zeal  with  which  she 
entered  into  his  work  he  left  her  his  im- 
mense fortune  and  she,  in  her  devotion  to  her 
huahand  s  memory  continued  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  empire  which  he 
founded  Mr  ilagler  vias  for  many  years 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Lompany  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  and  Jacksonville  Terminal  Lompany, 
director  of  the  Western  Lnion  Telegraph  Com- 
panj  Morton  Trust  Company  and  other  cor- 
porations He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  (New  lork)  New  York  \acht, 
and  the  larchmont  Yacht  Clubs  Mr  Flagler 
was  thrice  married  First  in  Bellevue  Ohio, 
fl  Nov  1853  to  Mary  Harkness  and  they 
were  the  pirents  of  tl  ree  children  one  of 
whom  Harry  H  Flagler  survives  married 
secondlj,  on  6  June,  1883,  to  Ida  A.  feJiourds, 
and,  thirdly,  in  Kenansvilie,  N.  C.  on  24  Aug., 
1901,  to  Mary  Lily  Kenan,  daughter  of  William 
E-  and  Mary   (Hargravel   Kenan,  of  Wilming- 

BRADY,  Anthony  Mioholas.  capitalist,  b.  in 
Lille,  France,  22  Aug.,  1843;  d.  in  London, 
England,  22  July,  1913,  gon  of  Nicholas  and 
Ellen  (Malone)  Brady.  In  1843  he  came, 
with  his  parents,  to  this  country,  settling  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Troy  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when,  am- 
bitiouB  to  engage  in  business,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Delevan  Hotel.     Upon  attain- 


ing hie  majority  he  opened  a  tea  store  in 
Albany,  N.  Y,,  and  soon  displayed  the  capacity 
for  business  that  distinguished  bis  subsequent 
career.  In  1S70,  by  purchasing  or  absorbing 
all  of  his  competitors,  he  acquired  exclusive 
possession  of  the  retail  tea  trade  in  Albany 
and  Troy;  and  through  his  competent  man- 
agement of  the  business,  soon  accumulated 
considerable  capital.  This  he  invested  in 
granite  quarries,  which  he  developed  into  a 
large  enterprise.  He  then  became  interested 
in  a  company  which  purchased  gas  plants 
in  Albany,  Troy,  and  Chicago,  and  street  car 
lines  in  Albany  and  Troy.  Because  of  the 
rare  ability  he  displayed  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  these  tran- 
sit and  lighting  companies,  hia  counsel  was 
sought  in  the  interest  of  these  important 
branches  of  public  service  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities,  in  all  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
rehabilitating  and  perfecting  numerous  pub- 
lic utility  undertakings.  The  transit  and 
lighting  systems  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
probably  afforded  the  beat  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  hia  capabilities,  and  the  splen- 
did results  of  hia  efforts  in  both  of  these 
cities  are  evidence  of  his  unusual  construc- 
tive genius  and  executive  talents.  His  activi- 
ties in  New  York  in  the  transit  tiranch  con- 
sisted of  rebuilding  the  "  Huckleberry  "  rail- 
way ayatcm,  and  in  planning  and  effecting  the 
conaolidation  of  the  surface  lines  of  that  see- 
In  Brooklyn,  he  unified  a  large  number 
of  inefficiently  and  indifferently  conducted 
traction  organizations  of  email  size  into  one 
great,  perfect  organization.  Nor  were  hia 
efforts  in  the  light  and  power  corporations  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  any  less  succesaful. 
In  fact,  the  development  of  the  New  Yurk 
Ediaon  Company,  which  he  organized  in  1901 
and  of  whicli  he  became  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  was  probably  the  moat 
notable  of  hia  great  cycle  of  business  achieve- 
ments By  his  previous  satisfactory  man- 
agement of  public  utilities  in  other  citiea,  Mr. 
Brady  brought  into  this  company  an  element 
of  aasurance  that  immediately  riveted  the 
confidence  of  the  New  York  public;  and  it  is 
entirely  through  his  energy  and  ability  that 
the  company  grew  to  its  subsequent  impor- 
tance. He  served  as  executive  head  of  the 
company  by  successive  re-elections  till  his 
death  in  1913 ;  and  its  rapid  growth  during 
hia  twelve  years'  tenure  of  office  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  fertility  of  his  methods.  The 
number  of  its  consumers,  which  included  those 
in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  increased  during  the 
period  of  hia  activity  from  11,015  to  184,775, 
and  the  horsepower  from  30,000  to  400,000, 
while  the  cost  of  lighting  was  reduced  from 
ea^  to  1234  cents  for  1.000  candle-power 
hours;  and  in  Brooklyn,  as  executive  head  of 
the  lighting  companies,  he  accomplished  pro- 
portionate results.  Mr.  Brady's  field  of  ac- 
tion was  broad ;  and  his  construction  of  the 
great  dam  on  the  Tenn^see  River,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, which  effected  a  great  induatrial  im- 
provement in  a  large  section  of  the  South, 
"  further  proof  of  the  veraatility  of  hia  busi- 
9S  genius.  Its  benefits  were  so  manifest 
that  upon  ita  opening  he  was  extolled  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chattanooga  aa 
follows;    ''The   entire  citizenship   of  Chatta- 
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in  our  citj  and  ae  tion  Ihat  the  dam  «a 
finally  completed  la  entirely  due  to  the  indomi 
table  persistence  of  Mr  Bradj  Apparent ly 
inaurmouDtable  obstacles  were  encountered 
during  its  construction  and  work  on  it  had 
been,  discontinued  on  the  advice  of  the  engt 
neera  Mr  Brady  however  with  character 
istic  perseierance  uas  attracted  bj  the  resist 
lees  nature  of  the  undertaking  and  advised  re 
sumption  of  work  with  unlimited  expend  ture 
with  the  result  that  its  ultimate  completion 
cost  si\  times  the  amount  originally  estimated 
Mr  Brady  was  for  many  >eira  actively  iden 
tifled  »ith  many  of  the  leading  public  utilities 
corporations  of  the  country  among  them  as 
preside!  t  the  Municipal  Gas  Cimpany  (Al 
ban  J )  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com 
pan}  (Brooklyn)  Memphis  Consolidated  <~aB 
and  Lleetrie  Company  Kings  County  (New 
YorkI  Hectric  Li^ht  and  Power  Company 
and  the  Lnited  Gas  and  Electric  Company  Of 
the  following  con  panics  he  uaa  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  Brooklyn  Heights 
Railroad  Companj  ,  Queens  County  and  feub 
urban  Railroad  Company  (Brooklyn);  Brook- 
lyn Union  Elevated  Railroad  Company;  Nas- 
sau Electric  Railroad  Company  (Long  Island)  ; 
and  People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
( Chicago )  ;  director  in  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company;  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company;  United  States  Rubber 
Company;  United  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foun- 
dry Company  and  about  thirty  other  cor 
porations  Although  public  spirited  the  only 
public  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  fire 
commissioner  of  Albany  1882  86  Mr  Brady 
was  alHays  inHueneed  to  an  extraord  nary  de 
gree  by  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  considera 
tion  for  the  uelfare  of  his  employees  and  in 
the  ceaseless  industry  throughout  his  long 
life  hiH  relationship  with  labor  was  marked 
by  uninterrupted  harmony  This  was  attrib 
uted  not  only  to  the  fairness  of  the  wages 
but  to  a  personal  interest  he  delighted  in  show 
ing  in  employees  individually  and  to  the 
generous  attcnti  n  they  received  m  hia  com 
prehensne  constructive  plana  These  in 
eluded  the  institution  of  prifit  sharing  and 
savings  and  imestment  plans  in  the  Edison 
Company  of  Br  okhn  Ihrcugh  which  all  of 
its  employees  have  become  stockholders  the 
care  of  those  growing  old  m  the  service  of 
thfSe  injured  and  their  dependents  the  in 
stitution  of  educational  courses  in  electrical 
technique  arcvtuntmg  and  in  busincaa  of  asao 
oiations  for  relief  and  for  friendly  intereourae 
for  providing  comfortable  homes  tor  the  em 
ployees  of  the  company  for  the  encourage 
ment  he  gave  to  the  National  Electric  I  ight 
Aasociation  in  its  welfare  work  and  for  the 
hygienic  regulations  and  the  protection  nf 
forded  the  employees  in  preventing  occupa 
tional  accidents  the  latter  being  so  adequate 
that  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  medil 
waa  awarded  to  the  wmpany  by  the  4.mericii 
Museum  of  Safety  Mr  Brady  a  humanita 
nan  principles  were  applied  also  to  the  peo 
pie  his  many  companies  served  In  recogn 
tion  of  this  and  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
upon   the   minds  of   railroad   officials  the   im 

Sortance    of    these    principles     the    American 
[ueeum  of  Safety  instituted  the  Anthony  N 
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Brady  Memorial  Medals,  which  are  eagerly 
(Ontested  for  annually  by  the  managers  of  all 
the  railroads  throughout  the  country.  The 
award  is  based  on  accident  prevention  by  the 
railroads,  not  only  among  their  own  employees, 
but  to  the  traveling  public;  on  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  their  cara  and  shops,  and  on  the 
welfare  and  benefit  work  they  are  carrying 
on  among  their  employees.  The  first  award  of 
the  Brady  memorial  medals  was  made  in  1914 
to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad,  and  in  1915 
to  the  Union  Traction  Company  of  Anderson, 
Ind.  Through  the  nature  and  e\ten  given  ess 
of  the  enterprises  with  which  Mr,  Brady  waa 
identified  and  his  masterful  administration  of 
the  companies  that  engaged  his  attention,  he, 
by  means  that  will  bear  the  severest  scrutiny, 
acquired  a  fortune  that  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world's  wealthiest  men. 
That  he  became  transcendent  in  the  business 
world,  was  attributed  to  hia  power  of  quick 
discernment  and  accurate  observation;  and  yet 
his  fine  sense  of  fairness  always  prevented 
him  from  seeking  improper  advantage  of 
others.  Mr.  Brady's  brilliant  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  nation's  husiness  affairs  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrioua  examplea 
of  self -development.  The  immense  transit  and 
lighting  organizationa  built  up  by  him  are  of 
great  intrinsic  value  to  their  respective  com- 
munitica,  and,  while  they  serve  aa  enduring 
teatimoniala  to  hia  ability,  his  family,  in 
commemoration  of  hia  name,  donated  $125,000 
to  Yale  University  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  clinical  and  •pathological  laboratory 
to  be  known  aa  the  Anthony  N.  Brady  Me- 
morial Laboratory,  and  established  the  Anthony 
N,  Brady  Memorial  Foundation  of  S.'iOO.OOO  for 
medical  school  endowment  and  building  funds 
— fitting  monuments  to  his  generous  ehar- 
actpr  Mr.  Brady  married  20  Aug.,  1867, 
Marcia  Ann,  daughter  of  Harmon  and  Mar- 
garet Ruth  Myers,  of  Bennington,  Vt.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children:  Nicholas  F., 
James  C,  Margaret  R.,  who  married  James  C. 
Farrell;  Mabel,  who  married  Francis  P.  Gar- 
vin; Marcia,  who  married  Carl  Tucker,  and 
Flora  (Mrs  E.  P.  GavitI,  who  died  in  1!>12. 
AEITOID,  Btan  Joseph,  electrical  engineer 
and  inventor,  b  in  Casnovia,  Mich.,  14  Aug., 
1861,  son  of  Joseph  and  Geraldine  (Reynolds) 
Arnold.  The  Arnold  family  settled  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
colony  of  Rhode  Island,  where  many  of 
members  have  attained  distinction.  The 
earliest  recorded  ancestor  in  bis  direct  line 
Jeremiah  Arnold  (b.  at  Smithfield,  R.  I., 
700),  and  from  him  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  Jeremiah  Arnold  (2dl  and  bis 
wife,  Elizabeth  Knight ;  their  son,  Ichabod 
Arnold:  hia  son,  Jeremiah  (3d)  and  his  wife, 
Percy  Rounds,  grandparents  of  Bion  J.  Ar- 
nold. His  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph 
Rounds,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution;  his 
maternal  ancestor,  Edward  Ravvson,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  { 1650- 
861;  his  maternal  grandmother  waa  Louisa 
Hale,  of  the  Hale  family  of  Masaaehusetta. 
Edmund  Rawson,  grandson  of  Edward  Raiv- 
son,  and  grandfather  of  Rhoda  Rawson  Taft, 
ex-President  Taffs  great-grandmother,  and 
Susanna  Rawaon,  grandmother  of  Constant 
Reynolds,  grandmother  of  Geraldine  Reynolds, 
mother  of  Mr.  Arnold,  were  brother  and  ais- 
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ter.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Arnold  comes 
of  severa.1  of  tho^e  excellent  families  who 
made  the  strength  of  the  early  cgtonies. 
Joseph  Arnold,  his  father,  following  the  cus- 
tom uf  maoy  young  men.  of  that  time,  emi- 
grated with  ills  family  from  Michigan  to  Ne- 
braska in  the  summer  of  186-1,  driving  the 
entire  distance  by  wagon.  After  wintering  at 
De  Soto,  near  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Blair,  the  family  finally  located,  in  the  spring 
of  1S65,  four  miles  south  of  what  was  then 
an  Indian  trading-pust,  called  Salt  Creek 
Ford,  hut  which  is  now  known  as  Ashland. 
The  succeeding  years,  until  the  fall  of  1872, 
they  spent  upon  the  prairie  farm.  In  these 
strenuous  times,  Joseph  Arnold  supplemented 
his  income  from  the  farm  by  teaching  school, 
acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
in  which  he  sat  as  a  member  from  the  Ash- 
land District  in  1865  and  1866,  just  prior  to 
the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union. 
Mrs.  Arnold,  a  former  school  teacher,  added 
to  her  duties  as  tlie  wife  of  a  pioneer,  by 
thoroughly  instructing  her  children  not  only 
in  the  elements  of  education,  in  which  she 
was  so  well  grounded,  but  also  in  belf- re- 
liance and  those  other  cardinal  principles 
which  inspire  ambition  in  the  child  and 
establish  stability  of  character  in  the  man. 
In  1S72  the  family  moved  into  Ashland,  Neb,, 
where  the  father  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Naturally  lie  wished  his  son  to  adopt 
the  legal  profession,  but  the  boy's  natural  de- 
sire for  mechanical  work  constantly  directed 
his  mind  and  eventually  determined  his 
course.  His  father's  lack  of  patience  with 
his  constant  "  tinkering "  with  mechanical 
things,  caused  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
run  n-Any  from  home  and  join  a  steam  thresh- 
ing machine  crew,  the  only  one  in  the  State, 
so  far  as  lie  knew,  and  his  only  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  experience  he  desired.  For 
two  years  he  folloned  the  crew  as  its  en- 
gineer, and  it  was  this  experience,  by  bring- 
ing him  to  a  realization  of  his  limitations, 
unless  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  par- 
ents and  secured  an  education,  that  largely 
shaped  the  course  of  his  life.  Thus  con- 
vinced, he  informed  his  father  that  he  de- 
sired to  return  to  school.  While  still  upon 
the  farm  his  great  aptitude  for  mechanics  was 
shown  in  the  many  crude  models  of  farm 
machinery  which  he  constructed.  During  his 
school  years  at  Ashland,  he  was  "  always 
building  something,"  and  between  the  years 
1872  and  1880  he  produced,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, numerous  boats,  scroll  saws,  and  models 
of  steam  engines.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
built  a  steam  engine;  at  seventeen  a  bicycle, 
and  at  eighteen  a  small  locomotive  which 
was,  in  all  details,  a  complete  operating  engine. 
All  of  these  were  built  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  and  with  only  such  tools  as 
were  available  in  the  local  blacksmith  shop 
of  his  home  town,  for  there  were  neither  ma- 
chine shops  nor  manufactories  in  the  vicinity 
to  awaken  his  interest  or  guide  his  work. 
Unlike  most  ambitious  youths,  his  early  ' 
torts  did  not  exhaust  his  capacity,  but, 
trary  to  the  general  rule,  were  really  indic- 
ative of  the  possibilities  awaiting  develop. 
ment  with  maturity.  In  1879  he  entered  the 
University  of   Nebraska,   where   he   attended 
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for  one  year,  leaving  because  he  wished  to 
enter  the  U.  S  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Wd,,  as  the  State  UniverDity  did  not 
then  offer  a  mechanical  engineering  course. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned 
'  apply  for  examination  as  a  cadet  engineer 
the  Naval  Academy,  but,  through  lack  of 
sufficient  preparation,  failed  to  enter,  as  tlie 
examination  was  tfien  competitive.  He  de- 
cided to  study  another  year,  obtain  a  reap- 
Kintment  and  enter  the  academy  a  year 
xr,  but,  on  the  advice  uf  naval  officers,  who 
persuaded  him  that  with  the  same  amount  of 
work  he  ought  to  do  better  in  less  time  out- 
side of  the  navy  than  in  it,  he  gave  up  his 
naval  ambition,  and  determined  to  secure  an. 
education  without  the  assistance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  entered  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Col- 
lege (where  his  parents  were  educated)  in 
October,  1880,  and  was  graduated  B,S.  in 
1884,  paj'ing  bis  way  through  college  by 
traveling  summers  as  an  expert  for  engine 
manufacturing  companies.  He  took  the 
mathematical  prize  lor  a  four  years'  course, 
and  three  years  later  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  M.S.  In  1889  the  same  institution  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  M.Ph,  for 
engineering  work  done  subsequent  to  his 
graduation.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  April, 
I,  that  Mr,  Arnold  finished  a  postgradu- 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at  Cornell 
?ersity.  In  1S03  he  received  from  Hills- 
dale College  an  engrossed  testimonial  di- 
ploma in  recognition  of  his  "  distinguished 
learning  and  achievement  in  invention  and  in 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering," — a 
unique  form  of  honor.  After  graduation  at 
Hillsdale,  in  1884,  Mr.  Arnold  engaged  as 
general  agent  and  expert  with  the  Upton 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of 
traction  engines,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  in 
which  position  he  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  secured  a  general  business 
training.  In  order  to  enter  the  broader  field 
of  engineering  work,  he  obtained  emplo3'ment 
as  a  draftsman  with  the  Edward  P.  All  is 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (now  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company),  in  January,  1886,  and 
itinued  with  them  until  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  became  chief  designing 
engineer  of  the  Iowa  Iron  Works,  Dubuque, 
la.  Here  he  remained  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  during  that  time  designed  and 
built  numerous  steam  engines  and  other 
heavy  machinery.  Subsequently  he  engaged 
with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City 
Railway  Company  (now  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway)  in  the  civil  engineering 
department;  afterward  acting  as  its  me- 
chanical engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
designed some  of  their  locomotives,  and  pre- 
pared the  drawings  for  ne\v  equipment.  Dur- 
ing these  years  immediately  after  graduation 
his  plan  was  to  secure  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  future  rather  than  to  anchor  at  any  one 
place,  and  at  three  different  times  he  re- 
signed from  good  paying  positions,  which  he 
could  have  retained,  and  went  to  work  for 
less  than  half  his  former  pay,  in  order  to  get 
experience  in  different  lines  of  engineering 
work.  After  five  years  of  such  experience  he 
became  convinced  that  electric  railroading, 
which  was  then  in  its  extreme  infancy,  offered 
him  the  best  future  in  the  engineering  field. 
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He  decided  therefore  to  adopt  electrical 
engineering  as  a  sppciallv  and  prepared  him 
self  for  thi3  work  bv  spending  the  v.inter  of 
1888  bJ  in  postgraduate  engineerine  atudj 
at  Cornell  Lniversitj  this  being  the  fii-st 
technical  instruction  he  had  ever  received  at 
an  educational  institutun  I  pon  leading 
Cornell  in  the  spring  of  IbSO  he  obtained  em 
plovment  with  the  Thomson  Houston  Llectnc 
Compan\  and  nas  plaued  in  charge  of  the 
&t  Louis  office  In  the  following  year  he 
became  consulting  engineer  of  the  compare 
after  its  coiiaohdaliin  «ith  the  Ldison  Gen 
eral  Company  into  the  General  Elettric  Com 
panv  In  this  capacity  he  designed  and  built 
the  intramural  railroad  at  the  World b  Co 
lumbian  Exposition  Chicago —the  first  com 
mereial  installation  of  the  third  rail  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
elevated  electric  road  In  Uctober  1813  Mr 
Arnold  resigned  from  the  General  Llectrii, 
Company  to  open  offiees  in  Chltago  aa  an  in 
dependent  consulting  engineer  In  this  ca 
pacity  (m  18041  he  built  the  St  Charles 
Street  Railnaj  New  Orleans  and  since  then 
has  designed  and  constructed  many  electric 
properties  throughout  the  Lnited  States  and 
other  eountries  as  well  as  perfecting  man) 
inventions  and  improiements  nhich  have 
added  to  his  reputation  Mr  Arnold  nas 
early  impressed  n  ith  the  value  of  storage 
batttrie*  for  Vlie  in  connection  \nth  electric 
plants  and  set  himself  to  perfecting  plans  for 
their  use  He  conducted  experiment  a  in  a 
laboratory  whith  he  fitted  up  m  the  base 
ment  of  hi^  home  and  iinalU  iniested  his 
entire  means  in  their  production  This  bu«i 
ness  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  so 
common  to  the  storage  battery  business  at 
that  tune  sunned  the  panic  of  18')3  In 
1805  through  the  sale  of  the  company  he 
realized  a  comfortable  fortune  and  «ith  the 
money  thus  secured  he  was  in  position  to 
more  efTectually  adiance  liia  own  idea"*  re 
garding  electric  traction  and  other  matters 
Be  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  prob 
lem  of  compact  and  efhiient  power  plants  for 
large  buildings  his  plan  being  to  use  steam 
generating  units  m  conjunction  with  storage 
batteries  and  to  operate  all  marhmery  m 
eluding  the  elevators  by  electric  motors 
This  plan  has  been  «ideU  adopted  and  was 
first  used  by  him  when  acting  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  m 
180^  One  of  bis  eirheat  successes  in  the 
electric  railway  field  was  the  equipment 
(18B7  98)  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railway  using  high  tension  altemat 
ing  current  for  power  transmission  in  com 
bmation  with  rotarr  converter  storage  bat 
t«ry  substations  by  means  of  which  the  first 
cost  and  expense  of  operation  of  electric  rail 
roads  has  been  largely  reduced  In  conncL 
tlon  with  this  work  the  opposition  to  his 
ideas  owing  to  the  roads  having  changed 
ownership  during  eonstruction  was  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  the  contract  for 
the  road  thereby  assuming  the  financial  nsk 
under  a  bonus  and  forfeiture  agreement  for 
its  successful  operation  in  order  to  demon 
strate  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
laid  down  a*)  consulting  engineer  on  tl  e 
work  Thii  plan  proved  a  success  becoming 
standard   despite   the   opposition   encountered 
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upon  the  start,  and  has  since  been  universally 
followed  in  the  construction  of  interurlian 
roads,  the  highest  type  of  its  development 
being  represented  in  the  magnificent  equip- 
ment of  the  New  York  Terminal  of  tlie  Neiv 
York  Central  Railroad.  In  1001  Mr.  Arnold 
was  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  electrically  operating  its 
trains  in  and  out  of  New  York  City,  and  «-aa 
a  member  of  tlie  Electric  Traction  Commis- 
sion which  carried  out  the  work  of  electrically 
equipping  something  over  300  miles  of  track 
involving,  with  the  terminal  thus  created,  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $60,000,000,  and  by 
means  of  which  all  trains  on  the  road  within 
thirty  miles  of  New  York  are  propelled  by 
electricity.  As  a  further  instance  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  pioneer  spirit  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  from  IBOO  to  1905  he  carried  on, 
at  his  own  expense,  exhaustive  experiments 
at  Lansing,  Mich,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
atailatiun  of  the  Lansing,  St.  Johns  and  St. 
Louis  Railway,  and  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  operating  electric  trains  with 
alternating  current  motors  from  a  high  po- 
tential single  phase  alternating  current  con- 
ductor. This  system,  since  developed  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  companies,  is  best  ex- 
emplified in  the  conversion  from  steam  to 
electrical  operation  of  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  between  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  and  Karnia,  Ontario,  where  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  1907,  as  consulting  engineer,  de- 
vised and  installed  the  first  single  phase  high- 
tension  system  for  Heavy  electric  railway 
work,  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  system,  now  in 
operation  between  New  York  City  and  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Electric  Traction  Commission  for  the  Erie 
Railroad  in  1006-07.  In  1002  he  was  engaged 
hy  the  city  of  Chicago  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  and  report  upon  the  entire  traction 
system  within  its  limits.  The  result  of  this 
study  was  a  report  so  complete  and  conclu- 
sive that  his  recommendations  were  largely 
adopted  in  the  settlement  between  the  city 
and  the  several  companies  effected  by  the 
passage  of  the  1007  ordinances.  In  these 
ordinances,  Mr.  Arnold  was  named  chief 
engineer  of  the  work  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  Chicago 
Traction,  appointed  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  ordinances.  Under  this  board  there 
have  been  expended  about  $100,000,000  to 
date.  In  1910  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Committee  on  Local  Transportation,  Chicago 
City  Council,  to  make  a  study  of  conditions 
and  prepare  plans  for  a  subway  system,  and 
January,  1911,  he  submitted  complete  plans 
tor  a  moat  comprehensive  passenger  subivay 
system.  In  1913  Mr.  Arnold  was  chosen  by 
the  Citizens'  Terminal  Plan  Committee  of 
Chicago  to  review  plans  submitted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  others, 
for  terminals  and  to  recommend  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  railroad  terminals  tor 
Chicago.  His  complete  and  analytical  report 
was  produced  and  delivered  in  less  than 
ninety  days.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  Citizens'  Terminal  Plan  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  and  of 
the   city   council   in   steam   railroad   matters, 
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the  Chicago  Eaitway  Terminal  Commission 
was  created  by  authority  o£  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  Mr.  Arnold  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber. Tliis  commisaion  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  of  1U14  in  studying  the  railway 
terminals  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe.  In  January,  1916,  he 
waa  appointed  by  the  Chicago  city  council 
aa  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Traction  and 
Subway  Commission,  to  value  and  co-ordinate 
all  of  the  present  surface  street  and  elevated 
railways  of  Chicago  with  a  subway  system, 
ajid  to  formulate  a  method  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  financing  such  a  system.  The 
work  of  thia  commission  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  report  rendered.  He  has  also 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  various  valuation  com- 
missions which  have  valued  alt  of  the  street 
railway  properties  of  Chicago,  and  as  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Railway 
Commission  (1905-OT),  in  valuing  the  street 
railway  properties  of  Milwaukee.  In  1908  he 
was  retained  as  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  First  District, 
State  of  New  York,  to  solve  certain  problems 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company's  subway 
system,  and  the  new  subway  systems  tor  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity  he  is- 
sued a  series  of  valuable  reports.  Many  of 
his  ideas  were  adopted  and  applied  to  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Sjatem,  thereby 
largely  increasing  its  capacity,  and  also  in 
the  new  aubways  now  under  construction  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  also  acted  as 
director  of  appraisals  for  that  commission 
in  the  valuation  of  all  the  surface  line  prop- 
erties of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  system.  Acting  as  con- 
sulting engineer,  he  made  exhaustive  studies 
and  reports  upon  traction  matters  for  the 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  (1910);  Providence,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  (1011);  Toronto 
and  Cincinnati  (1912).  In  1911  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  District,  State  of  New  York,  to  ap- 
praise for  the  company  the  properties  of  tlie 
International  Traction  Company  at  Buffalo, 
and  afterward  prepared  data  for  the  commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  company.  He  appraised  the  properties  of 
the  Seattle  Electric  Company,  Puget  Sound 
Electric  Railway  Company,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company  (Los  Angeles,  1911); 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  of  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
(1913).  He  has  also  been  engaged  by  the 
municipalities  or  by  civic  or  commercial 
bodies  to  advise  regarding  steam  and  electric 
railway  terminals  and  other  matters  in  the 
cities  of  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Winnipeg. 
Sacramento,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Harris- 
burg,  Rociieeter,  Syracuse,  and  Jersey  City. 
Early  in  1916  he  was  engaged  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  review  certain  valuations  and 
operating  costs  of  the  electric  railways  sur- 
rounding Boston,  and  the  report  made  by 
him  to  the  commission,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  how  economies  aggregating  $750,000  per 
year  could  be  effected,  has  led  to  his  being 
retained  by  the  Bay  State  Railway  Company, 
at  the  request  of  the  commission,  to  assist 
this    company    in    producing    the 
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suggested.  Mr.  Arnold,  either  personally  or 
as  head  of  the  Arnold  Company  (organized 
in  ItiHol  has  made  appraisals  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company 
(1912);  Lincoln  (NeU.)  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  ( I'JIS ) ,  and  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of 
Denver  (1SI14).  During  his  professional 
career  be  has  had  charge  of  the  expenditure 
of  something  over  $100,000,000  of  work  built 
under  his  own  designs,  and  in  addition  has 
had  charge  of  the  valuation  of  properties 
built  by  others  aggregating  in  value  over 
$000,000,000.  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  inventor  of 
magnetic  clutch ;  a  power  station  system, 
storage  battery  improvements  and  new  sys- 
tems and  devices  for  electric  railways;  is,  aa 
before  stated,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  single-phase  electric  traction 
system,  as  well  as  the  present  standard  alter- 
nating-direct current  system,  and  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  advantage  of  and  to  put 
into  practice  the  recently  developed  auto- 
ma  tiea  I  ly  controlled  substation  for  electric 
railroads.  He  became  interested  in  aeronau- 
tics in  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  "Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics "  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1893,  and 
later,  an  interested  observer  and  believer  in 
the  "  gliding  experiments  "  of  Octave  Clianute 
on  the  sand  dunes  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  afterward  purchased  a  farm  at  St. 
Joaeph,  Mich.,  located  on  water,  in  order 
to  carry  on  experimenta  of  hie  own.  Believ- 
ing, from  information  later  given  him  pri- 
vately by  Mr.  Chanute,  that  the  Wright 
brothers  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  me- 
chanical flight,  he  abandoned  his  project  and 
followed  the  work  of  those  pioneers  with  in- 
terest; gave  the  prize  for  the  international 
balloon  race  held  in  Chicago,  July  4,  1908; 
witnessed,  as  the  guest  of  army  ofiicers  in 
charge,  the  first  flight  of  (Irville  Wright,  at 
Fort  Myer,  and  was  with  Wright  and  Lieu- 
tenant Self  ridge  just  prior  to  the  fall  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed  and  Wright 
badly  injured.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America;  was  a  director  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  Illinois  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon 
Bennett  race,  held  in  Chicago  in  1912,  and 
was  president  of  the  club  in  1912-13.  In 
1916  he  was  elected  by  the  American  Society 
of  Aeronautical  Engineers  to  represent  that 
body  on  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the 
United  States  One  of  Mr.  Arnold's  char- 
acteristics seems  to  be  to  keep  in  advance  of 
his  profession.  His  solution  of  engineering 
problems,  therefore,  has  often  been  carried 
out  against  much  opposition.  As  he  demon- 
strated the  success  of  one  after  another,  ad- 
verse criticism  turned  into  well -merited 
praise,  and  more  than  once  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  become  commonly 
accepted  practice.  An  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  man  is  furnished  In  the  fact,  previ- 
ously referred  to.  that  on  three  distinct  oc- 
casions in  bis  early  career  as  an  engineer,  he 
withdrew  from  profltahJe.  and  what  were  as- 
sured to  him  as  permanent,  positions  at  con- 
siderable financial  loss,  in  order  to  take  up 
another  line  of  work  which  he  considered 
necessary  for  his  ultimate  success.  As  a  re- 
sult he  ha.1  gained  a  broad  and  varied 
engineering  experience   of   great   value  in   his 
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profeasiona,]  work.  Hia  career  as  a  student, 
whose  hours  of  relaxation  were  divoted  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  know  ledge 
gained  to  enahle  him  to  earn  a  liveliliood,  haa 
been  followed  by  gratifying  experience  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  scenes  of  his  early  studies. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  life  of  Jlr.  Arnold 
presents  many  strong  contrasts,  but  they  are 
all  relieved  by  the  brilliant  setting  of  ulti- 
mate success,  much  of  which  was  aciiieved 
at  an  unusually  early  period,  and  the  re- 
speet  and  esteem  in  wnich  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  workers.  Mr.  Arnold  is  in  demand  as 
a  special  lecturer  on  engineering  subjects.  He 
has  in  tins  capacity  addressed  the  engineer- 
ing  students  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Cornell  University,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, and  Purdue  University;  and,  in  1897,  he 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Neliraska  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  on  "  The  Design  and 
Construction  of  Electric  Power  I'lanta." 
The  faculty  of  the  institution  recognized  his 
work  by  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
E,E.  upon  him  in  1897,  and  in  lull  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  In 
1D07  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chi- 
cago, conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.Sc.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  him 
by  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha 
(1808),  for  a  persona)  exhibit.  He  showed 
some  of  the  crude  models  and  devices,  wliicli 
he  had  built  at  Aahland  many  years  before, 
alongside  of  the  drawings  of  his  later  en- 
gineering triumphs.  Medals  and  diplomas 
have  also  been  awarded  him  by  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  Philadelphia,  the  Pan -American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  and  the  World's  Fair  of 
St,  Ijouis.  Besides  contributing  frequently  to 
the  proceedLnga  of  the  societies  to  which  he 
belongs,  Mr,  Arnold's  report,  entitled  "  The 
Chicago  Transportation  Problem  "  ( 1302 1 , 
haa  become  a  text-book  upon  traction  mat- 
ters, as  have  many  of  his  other  reports.  Mr. 
Arnold  haa  been  a  careful  student  and  an 
earnest  investigator  of  electrical  phenomena, 
and  has  placed  the  results  of  his  experiments 
at  the  command  of  his  fellow  workers.  Tech- 
nical electrical  literature  has  been  enriched 
by  his  contributions  in  the  form  of  papers 
and  discussions  before  the  principal  societies 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  foremost  body  of  his 
country  in  this  profession,  at  the  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  trip  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  European  practice.  In  1003- 
04  be  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Engineers — the  first  western 
man  to  receive  this  honor — and  represented 
this  organization  (1903-07)  as  a  member  of 
the  building  committee  and  a  trustee  of  the 
United  Engineering  Society,  the  joint  en- 
gineering society  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  trustee  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  $1,500,000  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
the  erection  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building  and  the  Engineers'  Club,  in  New 
York  City.  In  1901  he  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  vice-president  of  the 
International  Electrical  Congress,  St.  Louis; 
in   1906-07   president   of  the   Western   Society 


of  Engmeers  for  which  he  acted  as  a 
trustee  in  1J00  02  Since  lOUo  he  has  been 
a  trustee  of  Hillsdale  College  1  is  alma 
mater  has  aened  as  president  o(  the  Cliicd{,o 
Alumni  Associations  of  HiUadali-  College 
Cornell  University  and  the  diversity  of 
Nebraska  and  is  a  member  ot  tl  e  I  uard  of 
managers  of  the  Lewis  Institute  CI  icago 
In  addition  to  these  oflices  Sir  \rnold  is  a 
member  of  the  Inientora  Ouild  American 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautical  Lngineeri  Amen 
can  Society  of  Automobile  Engineeri  Amen 
can  Society  for  Promotion  oi  Engineering 
Education  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
a  member  of  the  New  \ork  Electrical  So 
eiety  the  American  Defense  Society  Na 
tional  Highways  Association  Chicago  His 
toncal  Societ>  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Electrolysis  chairman  of  the 
Committee  repri-tientmg  the  American  Insti 
tute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  organization 
of  a  National  Rescrte  Corps  of  Civilian 
tngineera  mijor  in  tin.  LngiiiLer  Ofliicro  lie 
serve  Corps  C  S  Armj  chairman  of  the 
1  ranspurtation  Committee  of  the  L  S  !Naial 
tonaultiiig  Board  chairman  of  tie  Commit 
tee  on  Anard  of  the  Antlionj  hi  Bradj  Me 
mortal  Medals  (l')15  17)  appointed  bj  the 
Nnv  York  Museum  ot  Safety  a  mcmb  r  of 
the  Engineers  Club  of  ^eu  lork  and  of  tlie 
engineers  Electric  Mid  day  South  Shore 
Countrj  Kenwood  and  Lnion  League  Clubs 
and  of  the  Art  Institute  all  of  Chi 
ago  On  14  Jan  18S6  Mr  Arnold  mar 
Tied  Stella  ilaughter  of  Henry  and  Rachel 
(De  Voel  Beir\  who  when  in  college  with 
him  at  HilUdul  received  the  lilerarj  prize 
of  lier  class  Mrs  Arnold  died  in  Colorado 
Springs  1  Feb  10O7  leaving  two  sons 
Stanley  Eerrj  and  Pobert  Melville  Arnold 
and  one  daughter  Maude  Lucille  » ife  of  Le 
Roy  Hartley  Mo  is  He  married  again  in 
New  'iork  Citj  22  Dec  lion  Mrs  Margaret 
Latimer  Fonda  daughter  of  Ceorge  L 
Latimer 

ALDRICH  ITelson  Wilmarth  Senator  b  in 
Foster  R  I  6  Nov  1841  d  m  Ne  v  'iork 
City  10  4pril  1015  son  of  Anan  and  Abby 
linn  (Burgess]  Aldnch  He  hrst  attended  the 
Iwal  public  schools  of  his  native  to«n  m 
Ih5(  bt'came  a  student  of  the  \cademj  at 
1-ast  Creenmeh  R  I  and  after  graduation 
entered  the  employ  of  A\aldron  and  Wightman 
wholesale  groeers  at  Providence  R  I  begin 
ning  as  bookkeeper  and  later  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  In  lSfi2  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Coin[  any  G  Tenth  Regiment  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Infantry  and  served  w  th  hi=i 
rep  merit  for  ten  months  but  aa  v  no  fighting  as 
he  was  engaged  in  guarding  the  natuna!  capi 
ta!  being  a  member  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Pennsylvania  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the 
P  itomac  Mr  Aldnch  was  elected  to  the  com 
mon  council  of  Providence  m  ISSI  nhere  he 
served  until  1875  being  president  ot  the  body 
in  1872  73  His  preparedness  and  readiness 
in  debate  were  at  once  recognized  and  espe 
ciilly  effective  against  his  political  opponents 
In  18"^  he  va«  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
where  he  served  one  term  Hi<(  evper  nee  in 
national  politici  began  m  1879  «hen  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Firat  District  o£ 
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Rhode  laland.    He  waa  re-elected  in  1S80,  b  t 
resigned   the   following  year,   in   the   Fortie  h 
Coiigresa,  to  take  the  seat   in  the  Senate  le£ 
vai'ant  by  thu  death  of  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnsid 
having  been  the  unanimoua  ohoice  of  the  K 
publicans  of   the  General  Aaaembly.     He   w 
aucccBsfully    re-elect(Kl    to    the    Senate,    1887 
1803,   1899,  and   1905.     Mr.  Aidrich'a  part 
the  framing  of  tariff  and  financial  lawa  bega 
soon  after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ai  d 
continued    until    he   retired,    in    IDll,    having 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.     H 
was  a  consistent  protectioniat  and  gold  stand 
ard  advocate  and  had  made  a   profound   lif 
long   study    of    tariff   and    financial    subject 
coming  to  be  generally  regarded  aa  an  autho 
ity  in  both,    Foasesaed  of  great  natural  abilit 
Mr.    Aldrith    waa    a    cloae    student    of    eve  y 
question  he  diacusaed  and  a  hard  worker  when 
there  waa  work  to  be  done.    His  power  of  eon 
centration  was  strong  and  be  dealt  only  with 
essentials.     In   his   preparation  of   tariff  bills 
and  in   organizing  the   Monetary  Commission 
out  of  which  grevi'  the  preaent  currency   law 
and     the     Federal     Reserve     Board,    Mr.    Al 
drich  collected   a   valuable  public  and  private 
library   on  economic   subjects.     He  pcraonallj 
visited   the   great   bankers   of   the   world   and 
read  in  the  original  the  text-hooks  and  stand 
ard  authora  of   other  countries.     In   1903   he 
introduced  a  bill  for  increasing  the  elasticity 
of  the  currency.     It  provided  that  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  deposit 
in  the  national  banks  "  public  money  received 
from   all    sources,"    thus    permitting    the    de 
posit  of  customs  receipts  in  banks  instead  of 
in  subtreasuriea.     As  security  for  government 
funds,  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury  was  to 
be   authorized   to   '"  accept   bonds,   or   interest 
bearing    obligations,    of    any    state,"    or    any 
legally  authorized   bond   issued   for  municipal 
purposes   by   any   city    in    the   United   States 
which  complied  with  certain  prescribed  condi 
tions.     The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the 
banks  tor  the  use  of  such  moneys  was  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  was 
not  to  be  less  than  I'/j  per  cent.    This  bill  was 
defeated    at    the    time   by   the    Democrats,    in 
retaliation    for    the   defeat    of    the    Statehood 
bill.     Then  came  the  panic  of  1907  and  Sena 
tor  Aldrich  found  his  opportunity  to  express 
his    ideas   again.      Some    of    them   were    soon 
embodied   in   certain   amendments   in   the   law 
governing  deposits  of  government  funds.       On 
30    May,    1908.    the    Aldrieh-Vreeland    Emer 
gency  Currency  Bill  was  passed,  in  which  was 
incorporated  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  old 
bill  of  1903.     This  measure  provided  also  for 
the  appointment  of  a  National  Monetary  Com 
mission   to   reform   the   currency   syatem.      Of 
this  body  Mr.  Aldrich  was  not  only  a  member 
but  chairman,  and  it  is  the  universal  opini 
of  public  men  that  the  Aldrich -Vrecl and  la 
saved  the  financial  situation  and  the  count  p 
from  a  financial  panic  in  the  interval  betwe 
its  enactment   and  the  operation   of  the  Fed 
eral  Reserve  Board.     A  tariff  bill  when  intr 
dueed    in    the    House    of    Representatives, 
when  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee,  has  generally  been  prepared  in  advan 
with   the   aid   of   statistical   experts   from  tl 
Treasury    Department    and    political    expert 
from  the  outside.    The  bill  that  has  eventually 
become  a  law  or  that  has  been  made  the  party 
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pended  time  and  thought  while  in  public  life 
Mr  Aldrich  married  0  Oct  lb66  Miss  Abbi  T 
Chapman  who  survives  Eleven  children  were 
born  seien  of  whom  are  living  >d«ard  B 
Stuart  M  \\illiam  1  Tithard  S  Win 
throp  W  Lucy  1  Abbi  Creen  (Mrs  John 
D  Rockefeller  Jr  )  and  EIsic  (llrs  S  \I 
Edgein 

BALDWIN  William  Henry  Jr  railroid 
pr  sidtnt  b  m  Boston  Mass  S  Feb  1863 
d  in  ^ev  York  3  Jan  1905  Hi  father  was 
for  manv  jears  the  leiding  apiiit  in  the 
\oung  Men  a  Llir  stian  Union  and  his  place 
and  influence  in  Boston  his  ph  lanthripio 
work  and  his  extended  and  unselhah  seriice 
to  young  men  were  a  living  force  in  the  son  s 
life  The  lads  boyhood  was  a  wholesome  and 
I  appy  one  He  attended  tl  e  Poiibury  Latin 
School  and  later  matriculated  at  H  irvard 
C  )llege  where  he  came  indcr  the  influence 
of    Prot     N     S     Shaler     of    «hon     he    said 

Shaler  has  done  more  to  broiden  my  mtel 
lect  thin  anj  other  Mr  Baldi  n  wis  treaa 
urer  of  the  Harvard  Co  ope  rati  e  Society 
chairman  of  his  Claaa  Committee  and  a  mem 
ber     of     the        Haaty     Pudding  Dickey 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  O  K  and  Shake 
speare  Clubs  He  was  also  freal  man  editoi* 
of  the  Harvard  Echo  the  firat  daily  paper 
at  college  4fter  leaving  Hirvard  he  entered 
the  auditor  b  oliite  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail 
road  at  Omiha  Thereafter  1  e  served  in  the 
general  traffic  d  partmtnt  aid  later  as 
division  fre  ght  agent  in  Butte  Mont  and  as 
assistant  freigl  t  agent  in  Omal  a  He  then 
became  maniger  of  the  Leav  n«orth  dn  sion 
of  the  sime  road  la  1889  he  was  general 
manag  r  of  the  Montana  Union  Rnilroid  and 
in  1890  aasiatant  vice  president  with  head 
quartera  at  Omaha  In  June  l'i9i  he  was  at 
Saginaw  Mich  as  minager  of  the  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  In  Julj  three  years 
later  he  became  general  manager  of  the  South 
R  'I  ri  th  1  dq  t  t  W  h'  g 
t  D  C  F  m  0  t  be  189  1 1  h  d  th 
n  1105  h  N\kCty  pdt 
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tribution  of  the  congested  population  of  Ni 
York,  and  gave  mueh  anxious  thought  to  t 
service  that  his  road  might  render  in  lessening 
the  awful  pressure.  He  declared  that  the  pub- 
lic good  was  the  first  imperious  fact  with 
which  railroad  men  liad  to  reckon.  He  he- 
lieved  that  the  function  of  the  railroad  should 
not  be  first  and  solely  to  make  money  for  i 
agera  and  stockholders;  but  that  the  first 
vigorous  obligation  should  be  public  utility 
and  service  of  every  citizen."  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
frequently  called  upoii  to  deliver  iecturea  and 
addresses  at  various  institutions,  educational 
and  religious,  and  also  to  speak  before  indus- 
trial and  other  organizations.  He  was  always 
heard  with  profound  respect,  and  often  with 
intense  enthusiasm.  Hia  honesty  and  integrity 
of  purpose  were  seldom  or  never  questioned. 
He  was  once  told  by  a  man  great  in  the  busi- 
ness and  political  world  that  it  was  "'  pretty 
rotten  all  round,  but  you  really  had  to  do  these 
things,  or  your  competitors  will  walk  over 
you."  When  Mr.  Baldwin  challenged  this 
statement,  he  was  warned,  "  Very  well,  then, 
you  aimpiy  pass  the  business  over  to  your  less 
scrupulous  rival."  Mr.  Baldwin  replied,  "  I'll 
take  that  risk.  What  I  can't  do  atraight,  he 
shall  have."  By  one  who  knew  him  it  was 
said,  "  Mr.  Baldwin  '  made  good '  as  business 
manager  in  a  most  difSeuH  field  and  at  points 
in  the  railroad  area  where  competition  was  at 
white  heat.  He  was  the  hardest  kind  of  a 
worker,  and  I  never  saw  him  discouraged.  .  .  . 
His  advice  was  sought  by  some  of  our  ablest 
men,  and  yet  I  often  wondered  if  Baldwin  was 
ever  primarily  a  '  business  man  '  as  we  com- 
monly use  the  term.  ...  No  one  could  really 
know  him  without  feeling  that  the  master 
influence  of  his  life  was  above  and  beyond  the 
thing  called  business."  No  recent  career  of  a 
business  man  illustrates  better  than  Mr.  Bald- 
win's what  young  men  with  high  ideals  should 
seek,  and  what  Uiey  should  wisely  avoid.  His 
way  was  often  beset  with  heavy  sliadows,  but 
he  always  saw  the  light  shining  beyond.  After 
his  death  Dr.  Felix  Adier  spoke  of  him  as 
"the  Galahad  of  the  Market- Place,"  and  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer  named  him  "  the  uncorruptcd 
knight."  A  memorial  fund  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  was  raised  by  the  Har- 
vard class  of  1885,  and  a  memorial  window 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic.  The  National  Municipal  League  se 
cured  a  fund  to  insure  an  annual  prize  oe  SIOO 
known  as  the  William  H.  Baldwin  prize,  for 
essays  on  Municipal  Government;  and  a  greater 
fund  of  .$150,000  was  raised  by  business  men 
and  social  friends  in  New  York  City,  and  be 
stowed  upon  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Mr.  Bald 
win's  memory.  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Ruth 
Standish  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  30  Oct 
1889. 

BEIKOKT,  Perry,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York 
City,  28  Dpc.  1851,  son  of  August  and  Caroline 
Slidell  (Perry)  Belmont,  His  father  {1818 
90),  a  native  of  Alzey,  Alsace,  was  a  son  of 
Simon  Belmont,  who  long  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  by  appointment  of  Napoleon  I 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1837,  founded  the 
firm  of  August  Belmont  and  Company,  and  was 
thereafter  prominently  identified  with  the  life 
and  affairs  of  the  metropolis.  For  six  years 
(1844-50)  he  was  Austrian  consul-general  at 
New   York,  and  then  entering  the  diplomatic 
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service  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed,  in 
1853,  charge  d'affaires  at  The  Hague,  and.  in 
1854  became  minister  resident.  AfUr  four 
years  of  distinguished  service,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  his  government,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  During  his  business 
career  Mr.  Belmont  was  identified  with  some 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
finance,  and  was  long  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  powerful  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  politics  he  was  equally  prominent, 
having  been  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  from  1860  to  1872,  and,  after 
hia  resignation  from  the  office,  continuing  a 
potent  factor  in  national  affairs.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Commodore  Matthew  Galbraith 
Perry,  who  in  1854  negotiated  tlie  memorable 
treaty  with  Japan  which  opened  the  ports  of 
the  Island  Empire  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Perry  Belmont  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  a  military 
academy  at  Haniden,  Conn.,  was  graduated 
A.B.  from  Harvard  University  in  1872,  and 
completed  the  course  in  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  I87G.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Vinton,  Bel- 
mont and  Frclinghuysen,  with  which  he  was 
associated  until  1886.  He  was  elected  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  composed  of  Suffolk,  Queens, 
iind  Richmond  Counties,  in  1880,  and  served 
during  four  consecutive  terms,  until  1888, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  minister  to  Spain. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  came  into  national  prom- 
inence through  his  able  cross-examination  of 
the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  who  had  testified  on  charges  of  com- 
plicity with  a  syndicate  of  American  capital- 
ists, supposed  to  liave  been  interested  in  the 
government's  efforts  to  mediate  in  the  clash 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  The  exposure  of  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Blaine's  policy  ot  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  South  American  states 
resulted  in  its  reversal  by  the  Artliur  admin- 
istration. The  various  propositions  for  inter- 
oceanic  transit  across  the  isthmus  were  advo- 
cated, exclusively,  during  the  eight  years  of 
Mr.  Belmont's  service,  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House.  Ferdinand  de 
I.esseps.  himself,  presented  his  plan  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Panama  Canal  the  ^lcaragua 
project  bi  its  promoters  the  Fads  Ship  Rail 
ttaj  scheme  hv  Mr  Eads  himself  the  Tehuan 
tepee  Canal  by  its  allocates  Mr  Btlmont 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  politicil  re 
spon Sibil  1  ties  of  the  proposed  exclusne  guar 
antee  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the 
neutrality  and  trie  use  bT  all  marit  me  powers 
of  an  intcroceanic  highway  across  the  Isthmus 
were  not  suificienth   taktn  into  c  nsiderati  ti 


mamtaii  ed  that  under  luch  conditions  to  open 
a  new  arm  ot  the  sea  to  the  free  uie  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  would  impose 
upon  us  the  obligations  of  a  militir^  power  ot 
the  first  nnk  And  he  also  pointed  out  that 
at  that  time  the  sovereignty  cf  the  United 
Stites  did  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  any 
part  of  the  Isthmus  Since  the  Pimmi  Canal 
became  an  actuality  Mr  Belmont  m  accord 
ance  with  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  Con 
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greas,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  advocatea  of  _ 
powerful  navy  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  equal 
and  universal  military  service  on  the  part  of 
every  American  citizen.  "  The  size  ■  '  ' 
Navy,"  he  says  in  the  "'  Navy  League 
zinc,"  "  is  not  a  naval  but  is  a  diplomatic 
question  and  should  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  our  policy  in  regard  to  thel  Isthmus 
and  other  features  of  our  foreign  policy."  In 
defining  the  obligations  of  an  exclusive  guar- 
antee of  neutrality,  11  Dec,  1882,  he  said,  in 
a  report  to  the  House:  "  The  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  a  canal,  either 
at  Panama  or  at  Nicaragua,  is  certainly  Amer- 
ica It  m  y  b  th  t  h  p  b  1  ty  not 
1  1       Am  in  th  se     f      pell- 

g     II     th      &tat  th      C    t       t    ther 

th        th      U    t  d    Stat         t   At  b  t   It 

m      f    tly  Am  tl    t    t        1  des 

th     I     t  d   St  te       [Am  M     co    the 

St  t       f  C    t    1  A  th    I     t  d  St  tea 

f  C   I  mb  d  th    St  t        f  S     th  Am      ca. 

If  tl        gr      th       f     th       L     ted     St  tea 

f    Am  th       d  m  f     th       U  ion 

t  t«  d  th        d    f    m    C  1  f    nia, 

N        M  d    1  t      th     I  thm       of 

D  th  ould       t  be       y  quea- 

t  t    wh  Id  be  th         ht   d  ty   and 

hi  g  t         t      p  1  1      t    P       m      or 

:N  g  d   t     g  t       th  t     lity 
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m     d  d  to  tl     H  th      d  pt  f  olu- 

t  p    as    g    t      raph  t      d         t  f    m  the 

pol  [  th    A  tl  d  t     t  p    vid- 

g  f      th    p     t     p  t  th         call  d  C  ngo 

C    f  Th  It  ff     d    by    Mr. 

B  Im     t  Th  t  th    H  f  R  p        nta- 

t  h    df  I     f  th      dm      t  f  W    h  ng- 

to  d    f    thf  1    t      th  t     1    p  1    y    of 

eep      t  dp  h    h  t     t         "  ' 

th  d  m     f       f        peopl    h        h  th    t 

bl  d        t    m       t         h      bj       pi     ti3  de 
t    d  t  f    m  th        t    f  th    P       d     t    f  the 

t)    t  d   St  t  pt    g  th  t  t         of 

G  ydF  tptpt  the 

It         t        1   C     f  t  B    I  r       ub- 

m  tt    g  to  C     gr        h  eo  t     11    g  his 

t  p       tl    t    mpo  t     t  q      t         M      Bel- 

m    t       d         2S  F  b    IfifiS       « 1    t  de- 

d  lib        aembl    g  the 

1  t    d  fi      th    ]        dic- 

f   th      I  t        t        I   Af    can 
A  t  f  F  f  P    t  g  1         of 

m       tl       p  t        CO      1     th  1  ies 

d        11    t    g    I    m      f        h      d    11  der 

th  t  th  ght  f  th  b  g  I  d  ivi- 
1  d  t  b  m  y  be  p  ted,  1yd  lave 
labor  be  prevented;  facilitieu  afforded  in  Africa 
for  Christian  missionariea  of  all  nations;  fair 
and  equal  acces?  to  the  Congo  region;  a  limit 
to  all  charges  and  taxes  on  foreign  trade,  and 
all  offensive  monopolies  excluded.  Certeinly 
all  those  are  desirable  obfects.  But  at  least 
for  us  in  the  United  States  they  are,  when 
worked  out  in  Berlin  for  Africa,  European 
objpcts.  The  promotion  of  our  export  trade 
has  come  to  be  a  subject  of  national  impor- 
tance to  which  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  be  directed.  But  can  the 
promotion  of  that  trade  be  better  accomplished 
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by  an  international  European  conference,  or 
by  commercial  treaties,  or  by  our  own  do- 
mestic legislation,  aided  when  necesaary  by 
navigation  conventions  ?  "  President  Cleve- 
land's Inaugural  Address  contained  a  declara- 
tion similar  to  Mr.  Belmont's  resolution,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Secretary  Bayard  was 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Senate  of  the  proto- 
cols resulting  from  the  Berlin  Conference.  On 
26  April,  1888,  Mr.  Belmont  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  presented  a 
unanimous  report  in  favor  of  a  bill,  H.R.  6520, 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  previously  introduced  by 
him,  a  moat  complete  measure  drafted  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department,  for  the  re- 
organization and  reform  of  the  consular  service. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  put  that  service 
on  a  salaried  basis,  establishing  the  principle 
of  the  merit  system.  This  bill  formed  the  basis 
of  a  similar  bill  introduced  in  1895  by  Senator 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate.  Though  Congress 
failed  to  enact  either  of  these  bills,  President 
Cleveland,  in  an  executive  order,  20  Sept.,  1896, 
carried  out  some  of  their  purposes,  and  in  a 
message  to  Congress  said:  "  It  is  not  assumed 
that  this  system  will  prove  a  full  measure  of 
consular  reform.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
actual  experience  will  show  particulars  in 
which  the  order  already  issued  may  be 
amended  and  demonstrate  that  for  the  best  re- 
sults appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  is 
imperatively  required."  Troublesome  ques- 
tions had  long  been  pending  in  regard  to 
Canadian  fisheries,  when  on  23  Feb.,  1887,  Mr. 
Belmont,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  presented  to  the  House  what  be- 
came known  as  the  Canadian  Non-intercourse 
Bill  which  had  the  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and,  on  its  enactment,  conferred  on  the 
President  discretionary  power  to  "  prohibit 
vessels  hearing  the  British  flag  and  coming 
from  such  Canadian  ports  from  entering 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,"  and  by 
proclamation  "  forbid  the  entrance  to  the 
United  States  of  all  merchandise  coming 
by  land  from  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  " — referring  to  the  transit  of  merchan- 
dise in  bond.  Until  Congress  had  taken  the 
action  referred  to  the  British  government 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  fisheries  question 
as  rather  of  minor  importance  and  of  local 
interest  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  but  its  na- 
tional aspects  being  thus  made  evident  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  advent  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  Washington  when  a  modtu 
Vivendi  satisfactory  to  both  governments  was 
finally  established.  On  18  Jan.,  1887,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont introduced  a  joint  resolution  securing  its 
adoption  and  cordially  accepting  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Republic  to  olficially  take  part 
in  an  exhibition  to  commemorate  in  1889  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile  and  of  the  monarchy.  The 
governments  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  did 
not  and  could  not  well  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion, and  they  limited  their  participation  to 
commercial  and  trade  relations  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Its  success  was  of  great  political  im- 
portance to  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public, at  that  time  menaced  by  the  conspira- 
cies of  General  Boulanger  and  the  royalists. 
Mr.  Belmont's  speech  in  Congress  was  emphatic 
in  afSrming  the  confidence  of  our  government 
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in  the  permanence  of  republic  government  in 
France.  In  recognition  of  liis  services  to  the 
Republic,  the  president  of  the  French  Republic 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Betmont  tbe  decoration  of 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  he 
was  unable  tci  accept  until  after  his  service  in 
Congress  and  as  minister  to  Spain  liad  ended. 
The  Frencti  government  again  tendered  it  to 
him,  at  that  time,  and  lie  then  accepted  it. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  his 
resignation  three  years  later  to  accept  ap- 
pointment as  minister  to  Spain,  He  was  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1892,  to  the  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  of  1896,  1900,  1904,  and  in 
1912  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  secured  the 
platform  declaration  in  favor  oE  a  strong  navy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  National 
Defense.  In  his  professional  practice  Mr.  Bei- 
mont  was  retained  in  several  prominent  eases, 
notably  in  the  suit  of  the  Fensacota  Company 
vs.  the  Western  Union  Telcgi'aph  Company,  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  won  the  memorable  decision  that  since 
telegraphy  is  an  instrumentality  of  commerce, 
it  falls  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution defining  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  «ith  foreign  nations  and  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  Union  (06  Ottoi  This 
decision  forms  a  precedent  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  8ubse:]uent  legislation  and  the  numer- 
ous cases  arising  under  the  idministration  of 
federal  law*i  for  the  regulation  of  business. 
Mr  Belmont  3  name  mil  be  long  remembered 
as  that  of  the  originator  of  the  mo\ement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  secrecy  of  partv  funds  by 
Becnnng  publication  of  all  contributions  to  and 
expenditures  of  national  congre=sional  State, 
and  local  party  committees  and  of  all  pol  tical 
committees  Such  publication  is  now  required 
by  legal  en'jctments  both  by  fedenl  and  State 
legislation  and  his  contributed  \erj  greatly  to 
the  purification  of  politics  ind  has  been  instru- 
mental in  prLtenting  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
public  offices.  In  February,  1905.  his  forcible 
paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  "  Tlie  North 
American  Review,"  forming  the  initial  impetus 
to  the  movement  which  has  since  become  nation- 
wide. Upon  its  publication  the  National  Cam- 
paign Publicity  Association  was  formed,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  president.  The  New  York 
State  Campaign  Publicity  Association  was  also 
then  organized,  Mr.  Belmont  becoming  its  presi- 
dent. As  a  direct  result  the  legislature  of 
New  York  passed  a  stringent  and  effective  law 
in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Brlmont  also 
headed  the  committee  which  framed  tbe  Con- 
gressional Bill  of  1906  requiring  publication  of 
ail  contributions,  national  and  congressional. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  12  Dec,  1907,  called  to  select  the 
place  for  holding  the  nominating  convention 
In  the  approaching  presidential  election,  an 
vinnsual  departure  from  the  ordinary  procedure 
occurred  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  work  of  National  Publicity  Law 
Associations,  and  declaring  "  that  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Democratic  party, 
so  far  as  the  committee  can  tender  them,  be 
extended  to  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  of  New 
York,  for  his  earnest  and  faithful  advocacy  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  resolution  just 
adopted  by  the  committee."    At  the  following 
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National  Convention,  the  Democratic  party 
adopted  in  its  platform  a  comprehensive  reso- 
lution declaring  in  detail  its  approval  of  the 
movement  to  secure  campaign  fund  publicity 
by  federal  and  State  legislation.  Owing  almost 
entirely  to  ills  able  and  vigorous  advocacy  of 
the  movement  fifteen  States  adopted  laws  re- 
quiring publicity  for  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  political  committees,  and 
of  expenditures  incurred  in  presidential  and 
congressional  elections,  and  others  liave  since 
followed,  making  the  reform  of  national  sig- 
nificance. Mr.  Belmont's  activities  in  the 
cause  had  its  origin  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1904  when  he  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Committee.  Reference  was  made  by  him  to 
the  practice  of  presidents  and  directors  of  great 
insurance  and  other  corporations  of  contribut- 
ing secretly  to  party  funds  which  were,  in 
fact,  the  property  of  the  policy-holders  and 
stockholders  of  these  institutions.  The  amounts 
required  having  outgrown  all  reasonable  pro- 
portions m  nibers  of  political  organizations  a 
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receipts  and  expenditures  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Although  the  measure  failed  of  passage 
in  the  New  York  legislature  of  1905,  the  work 
of  the  committee  had  served  to  arouse  public 
sentiment,  and  the  success  of  the  movement 
was  assured.  Even  at  the  time  of  apparent 
failure,  Mr.  Belmont  received  encouraging 
letters  published  at  the  time  from  Judge  Gray, 
of  Delaware,  Carl  8ehur7,  Edward  il.  Shepard, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  John 
E.  Parsons,  and  other  influential  eitisens.  At 
a  public  meeting  of  the  New  York  Campaign 
Publicity  Association  on  20  Nov.,  1905,  the 
membership  was  augmented  by  such  leaders  in 
public  affairs  as  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Col.  George 
Harvey,  Charles  A.  Towne,  and  G,  W.  Wicker- 
sham.  On  this  occasion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, including  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  chair- 
man, John  F.  Dillon,  ex-Governor  Frank  E, 
Black,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  John  S.  Crosby, 
John  Ford,  Edward  Mitchell,  John  G.  Mil- 
burn,  DeLancey  Nieoll,  and  Martin  V.  Little- 
ton, which  rt'drafted  the  bill.  It  was  accorded 
a  hearing  by  the  judiciary  committees  of  the 
State  senate  and  assembly  in  January,  1906, 
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and  was  sonn  after  passed  and  promptly 
signed  by  the  governor.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
a  meeting  of  the  national  organization  at 
Washington,  when  the  committees  on  cam 
paign  publicity  measures  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
States  were  present,  that  the  bill  presented 
to  the  New  York  legislature  by  the  publicity 
organization  embodied  the  most  practical  and 
effective  features  of  that  form  of  legislation 
then  under  consideration  by  the  several  States 
In  1905  the  National  Campaign  Publicity  Bill 
Organization,  with  Mr.  Belmont  as  permanent 
president,  was  formed  at  Washington,  which 
was  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  New 
York  State  Publicity  Law  Organization.  Its 
membership  included  ex-President  Cleveland 
former  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Alton 
B.  Parker,  the  presidents  of  almost  every  uni 
versitj  in  the  country,  the  governors  of  most 
of  the  States,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men  who  now  continue  to  be  members  of  the 
association.  The  bill  which  was  introduced 
intf^  the  House  of  Representatives  on  12  Jan. 
1000.  by  Hon.  Samuel  VV,  McCall,  and  known 
as  the   McCall   Bill,   became   a   law  25    June 

1910,  and  a  second  McCall  bill  more  in  accord 
with  the  far-reaching  purposes  of  Mr.  Bel- 
mont and  his  associates  was  enacted  14  Aug., 

1911.  The  abolition  of  the  secrecy  of  party 
funds  before  and  after  elections  through  pub- 
licity laws  is  an  idea  originating  and  developed 
in  our  own  country;  it  is  not  embodied  in 
the  legislation  of  any  others.  Mr.  Belmont 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  penal 
legislation  as  are  corrupt  practices  acts.  A 
higher  standard  has  been  e^tabiished,  by  the 
enactment  of  federal  and  State  publicity  laws, 
than  prevails  elsewhere.  Secrecy  of  party 
funds  still  exists  as  a  serious  menace  to  the 
English  party  system,  under  which  many  in- 
stances of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  titles  and 
peerages,  carrying  with  them  legislative  power, 
are  tolerated.  With  us  a  complete  revolution 
or  change  in  the  point  of  view  was  brought 
about.  Formerly,  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  had  been  satisfied  by  corrupt 
practice  acts,  designed  to  affect  candidates 
and  operating  only  at  the  close  of  their  election 
campaigns.  In  18S3  Jlr,  Belmont  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  decline  of  the  American  foreign  carry- 
ing trade.  Out  of  investigation  and  report  of 
that  committee  grew  the  establishment  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  on  Merchant 
Marine.  For  this  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
)?ort  of  New  York.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  for  the  relief  of  shipping  from  some 
of  its  burdens,  including  a  repeal  of  tonnage 
dues,  Mr.  Belmont  received  the  thanks  of  the 
ocean  steamship  companies.  He  also  secured 
passage  of  the  resolution  authorizing  (he 
President  to  call  an  International  Conference 
to  establish  a  common  Prime  Meridian,  so  im- 
portant to  navigation.  Another  important 
service  of  Mr.  Belmont  was  securing,  in  1888, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  In- 
ternational Marine  conference  which  was  held 
in  Washington,  October,  1889,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  safety  of  human  life. 
It  was  at  this  conference  that  a  more  effective 
system  of  signaling  was  adopted,  the  Inter- 
national Code  of  Flag  Signals  revised,  the 
employment  of   national   vessels   for   the   re- 
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moial  of  dangerous  wrecks  frtm  the  path 
Hay  of  shipping  agreed  upon  ani  the  steam 
ship  lanes  wtrt  established  Mr  Belmont  his 
for  a  number  of  years  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  mo\ement  to  gi^e  members  of  the  Presi 
dential  Cabinet  seats  on  the  floor  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  with  the  prmlege  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  matters  which  might 
arise  affecting  the  business  of  their  depart 
ment  and  duty  to  be  impiscd  hv  Congress  to 
give  \erhal  information  m  regard  to  such  de 
partment  affairs  Mr  Belmont  is  coni  meed 
that  the  welfare  of  the  countrj  would  be  sened 
b\  such  a  change  That  his  coniiction  la 
shared  bv  many  other  public  men  who  have 
gtien  the  subjeut  earnest  study  is  shown  by 
the  records  m  Washington  \a  early  as  1885 
Congressman  Pendleton  of  Ohio  presented  it  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Mr  Pendleton 
"ttrward  became  U    h    Senator  and  in   18S3 

resolution  favoring  granting  of  the  privilege 
of  the  iiior  to  Cabinet  members  was  presented 

the  Senate  by  him  4  faiorable  report  was 
signed  h(  Allison  of  Iowa  Blaine  of  Maine 
Ingalls  of  Kansas  O  H  Piatt  of  Connect! 
cut  \o)rhees  of  Indiana  and  M  C  Butler  of 
houth  Carolina.  In  his  message  in  1012  Presi- 
dent Taft  advocated  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
that  would  admit  his  Cabinet  to  the  debates 
n  Congress  and  gave  cogent  reasons  for  hia 
ndorsement  of  the  project.  In  a  striking  ad- 
Iress  before  the  American  Club  of  Paris,  2 
July,  1914.  Mr.  Belmont  opened  by  saying  that 
"  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Congress  is  not  suggested  by  the  parliamentary 
systems  of  other  governments.  Those  systems, 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  are  so  different 
from  ours  as  to  be  hardly  a  sate  guide  for  uh. 
The  suggestion  belongs  to  the  development  of 
our  own  laws  and  must  be  discussed  within  its 
capacity  of  adjustment  to  our  American  sys- 
tem. We  Americans  have  reached  the  point 
when  we  are  asking  ourselves  do  we  or  do 
we  not  want  executive  supremacy  to  assert  it- 
self with  increasing  emphasis,  and  has  it  grad- 
u  lly  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
an  effort,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  governments,"  He  declared  that 
the  inquiry  was  non-partisan  and  impersonal, 

id  that  "  equal  non-partisan  and  impersonal 

'     '    1  to  enlarge  the  intercourse 

great  departments,  provid- 

_  _  re   change   in  the   rules   of 

procedure,  for  the  presence  in  Congress  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet — the  heads  of  executive 
departments  created  by  Congress  to  whom  new 
dutiei  can  be  assigned.  No  encroachment  by 
the  legislative  branch  upon  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  President  or  of  bis  Cabinet 
is  suggested,  and  no  invasion  by  the  Executive 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  branch; 
nor  does  it  involve  any  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional distribution  and  separation  of  the 
functions  of  the  three  departments  of  our  gov- 
ernment, its  distinctive  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture Nor  would  such  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  procedure  interfere  with  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  communication,  by  written  reports  or  by 
the  personal  presence  before  congressional  com- 
mittees of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  executive 
departments  The  subjects  rise  immeasurably 
above  party  interests.     Democrats  and  Eepub- 
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licans  Pan  unite  in  promoting  this  movement 
for  better  adminiatrative  and  legislative 
methods."  Referring  to  the  increasing  per- 
sonal inSuence  of  the  President  in  controlling 
the  law-making  branch  of  the  government,  Mr. 
Belmont  said  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Se- 
curity League's  CongreHS  in  Washington,  Jan- 
Tiary,  1917:  "Much  has  happened  recently  in 
confirmation  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
proposed  effort  to  minimize,  without  the  slight- 
est change  of  our  Constitution,  the  dangers  of 
personal  government;  that  the  President  be  not 
enabled  to  initiate  personal  policies,  of  which 
the  consequence  even  so  great  and  powerful  a 
nation  as  ours  might  have  cause  to  regret. 
The  Executive  may  advocate  a  policy  n^ich 
Congress  opposes  and  the  absence  of  author- 
ized means  of  oral  communication  may  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  harmony  of  action 
necessary  for  the  p  iblic  welfare.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  there  exists  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Legislature  and  Executive  branches. 
an  intercourse  resulting  from  a  common  pur- 
pose would  be  promoted  by  free  oral  com- 
munication." It  was  on  4  March,  1016,  that 
Mr.  Belmont  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Vice-President,  Marshall,  which  the  latter  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  was  printed  in  the  "  Con- 
gressional Record  "  on  25  March,  1916,  of  which 
the  salient  paragraphs  were  as  follows;  "  That 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Secretary 
of  the  Naiy  the  Attorn ev  General  the  Post 
master  Ceneral  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  seats  on  thi 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
tivea  w  th  the  right  to  participate  in  debate 
on  matters  relating  to  the  business  ot  their 
respective  departments  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
respectively  That  the  said  Secretaries  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  the 
opening  of  the  sittings  on  Tueadav  and  Friday 
of  each  »eek  and  the  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Rep  resent  it  IV  es  on  the  opening  ot  the  sittmga 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week  to  gui 
information  asked  by  resolution  or  in  reply  t 
questions  wh  ch  may  be  propounded  to  them 
under  the  rules  of  the  Smate  and  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  House  may  by  standing 
orders  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  one  or 
more  of  *aid  officers  on  either  of  said  days 
The  proposed  legislation  would  confer  a  privi 
lege  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  dut\  on  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  who  it  must  be  re 
membered  are  the  creations  of  Congress  and 
therefore  not  mere  adjuncts  of  the  President 
The  privilege  is  a  voluntary  attendance  to  take 
part  m  debate  under  established  rules  The 
duty  IS  to  give  direct  oral  information  under 
compulsory  attendance  The  law  organizing 
the  Treasury  maj  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of 
this  questun  Congress  in  creating  the  office 
of  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  declared  that 
the  Stcretarv  shall  make  report  and  gne  in 
formation  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature 
either  in  person  or  in  writing  respetting  all 
matters  «hich  Hhall  apperta  n  to  his  oifice  as 
either  House  n  ay  require  The  relation  of 
the  Executive  Department  and  Congress  en 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  men  who  formed 
the  C<nfederate  government  and  they  modeled 
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its  constitution  and  laws  upoii  those  of  the 
Federal  government.  Long  experience  of  the 
Federal  system  suggested  to  them  in  framing 
their  provisional  and  permanent  constitution 
as  well  that  to  allow  the  members  of  the  Cabi' 
net  seats  on  the  floor  of  their  congress  would 
he  an.  improvement.  They,  therefore,  preserved 
the  existing  provision  of  our  Constitution  dis- 
tributing the  functions  of  government,  and 
after  the  words  "  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance 
in  office,'  they  introduced  the  following  clause: 
'  But  Congress  may  by  law  grant  to  the 
principal  officers  in  each  of  the  Executive 
departments  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either 
house,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any 
lures  appertaining  to  his  department.'" 
Belmont  is  forceful  and  aggressive, 
stubborn  in  the  advocacy  of  any  move- 
ment which  he  is  convinced  is  for  the 
public  good,  and  uncompromising  in  his  ad- 
vocacy. He  is  possessed  of  character,  energy, 
and  the  ability  to  convince  others.  His  public 
record  has  been  effective  in  a  marked  degree. 
During  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  he  served 
as  inspector  general  of  the  First  Division  ot 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  on  the  stafT  of  Maj,- 
M.  C,  Butler.  In  1917  he  again  offered 
lervices.  and  was  commissioned  an  officer 
le  reserve  corps,  detailed  to  the  remount 
ce.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Army 
League,  a  director  of  the  Navy  League, 
in  active  member  ot  both  organizations.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
Lnion,  Metropolitan,  Manhattan,  New  York 
\aeht,  and  Jockey  Clubs;  is  president  of  the 
Lnited  Hunts  Racing  Association,  and  member 
ot  the  Metropolitan,  University,  Army  and 
^avy  Clubs,  Washington;  and  the  Marlbor- 
ough Club  of  London.  Mr,  Belmont  married, 
in  New  York  in  1899,  Jessie  Bobbins,  daughter 
of  Daniel  C.  Bobbins,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GAKSINEB  David  Lion  lawyer  soldier  b 
m  Nett  ^i  )rk  City  23  May  1816  d  there  3 
Mav  1892  son  of  Hon  Daiid  and  Juliana 
(MacLachlanl  Cardiner  Lion  Gardiner,  the 
first  of  this  illustrious  family  in  America  and 
from  whom  David  Lion  Gardiner  is  a  lineal 
descendant  was  born  m  England  in  15^9  and 
died  in  East  Hampton  N  Y  in  1663  He  was 
a  military  engineer  an  officer  in  the  British 
arm\  and  served  in  the  Netherlands  under 
Lord  Fairfax  \\h  le  thus  engaged  he  was 
persuaded  b\  Hugh  Peters  and  other  English 
men  thtn  residing  in  that  country  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  ctmpany  ot  lords  and  gentlemen 
the  propnitors  of  a  trait  of  land  hing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Rivtr  He  wa«  to 
serve  for  four  ^ears  and  to  be  employed  in 
drawing  plans  for  a  city  to«ns  and  forts  m 
that  locahtj  and  to  haie  tlree  hundred  aUe 
bodied  men  under  his  control  On  hit  arrual 
in  Boston  on  28  Nov  163'i  the  authorities 
requested  him  to  draft  designs  for  a  f  irt  Tina 
he  did  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
supervise  tl  e  erection  of  the  work  each  citi?en 
being  compelled  to  contribute  two  davs  labor 
Gardimr  then  sailed  for  his  destination  and 
proceeded  to  build  a  fort  which  he  named  Say 
brook  after  Lord  Say  and  Sea!  and  Lord  Brook 
Here  he  remaintd  for  four  lears  during  the 
exciting  period  of  the  Pequot  War  In  1639 
he  purchased  from  its  Indian  owners  an  island 
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called  by  them  Monchonoek,  which  he  renamed 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  which  haa  since  been 
known  as  Gardiner's  Island.  This  was  the 
first  English  settlement  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  New  York  State.  While  at  Say- 
brook  a  son  was  born  to  him,  29  April,  1636, 
which  was  the  first  white  child  horn  in  Con- 
necticut. His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  b.  in  the 
"  Isle  of  Wight,"  was  said  to  be  the  first  white 
child  horn  in  New  York,  The  original  grant 
by  which  Gardiner  acquired  proprietary  rights 
in  the  island  made  .it  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent ■'  plantation,"  in  no  way  connected 
either  with  New  England  or  New  York.  He 
was  empowered  to  draft  laws  for  church  and 
state,  observing  the  forms,  so  ran  the  instru- 
ment, "  agreeable  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  practices  of  the  country."  Several  other 
patents  were  subsequently  issued,  the  last  by 
Governor  Dongan,  erecting  the  island  into  a 
lordship  and  manor  to  he  called  "  Gardiner's 
Island,"  giving  Gardiner  full  powers  to  hold 
"  court  leet  and  court  baron,  distrain  for  rents, 
exercise  the  rights  of  advowson,"  etc.  The 
island  is  now  a  part  of  the  township  of  East 
Hampton,  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  and  is 
nine  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
containing  about  3,500  acres.  It  was  kept  in 
the  family  by  entail  up  to  1829,  and  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
this  country  covering  so  long  a  period.  By 
purchase  and  unentailed  inheritance,  however, 
the  island  has  been  retained  in  the  Gardiner 
family  since  then.  The  manor  house  on  the 
island  was  bnilt  in  1774,  During  the  life  of 
John,  the  third  owner,  the  island  was  visited 
by  Captain  Kidd,  who  deposited  goods  and 
treasure  there,  which  were  secured  by  Governor 
Bellomont  after  Kidd's  death.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  island 
was  frequently  visited  and  pillaged  by  priva- 
teersmen,  smugglers,  and  freebooters,  and  suf- 
fered greatly  by  their  depredations.  The 
British  fleet  made  Gardiner's  bay  a  rendezvous 
during  the  Revolution,  and  took  supplies  from 
the  island.  The  same  thing  occurred  during 
the  War  of  1812-15  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  in  1869  it  was  selected  as 
the  raliying-point  of  an  expedition  intended  to 
liberate  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  David, 
the  father  of  our  subject  [b.  1784,  d.  1844), 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Phoebe  (Dayton) 
Gardiner,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1804;  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  elected  State  senator  from  the  first  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  serving  from  1824  to  1828. 
David  Gardiner  was  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  and  of  fine  intellectual  attainments 
and  author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  East  Hamp- 
ton." Personally,  he  was  esteemed  by  all  wh 
knew  him.  He  married  Juliana,  daughter  of 
Michael  MacLachlan,  a  native  of  Scotland 
though  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  York 
and  whose  father.  Colonel  MacLachlan,  fell  i 
the  battle  ot  Culloden,  8  April,  1746,  whil 
gallantly  leading  the  united  elans  of  Mac 
Lachlan  and  MacLean  in  the  cause  of  Princ 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.  Issue:  David  Lio: 
Alexander,  Julia,  and  Margaret,  His  son 
David  Lion,  the  subject  of  this  review,  passed 
his  early  years  in  East  Hampton,  L,  I,,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  Clinton  Academy,  a  school 
of  note  throughout  the  country,  where  he  re 
ceived   his  early  education.     At  the  age  of 
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seventeen  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
Princeton  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1836. 
He  studied  law  with  the  firm  of  Emerson  and 
Pritchard,  New  York,  and  in  1842  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  practiced  several  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  New  York.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  to  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  sister, 
Julia,  married  President  John  Tyler.  She  was 
with  her  father  a  guest  of  President  Tyler  on 
board  the  "  Princeton  "  when  the  explosion  ot 
the  gun  fired  in  salute  when  oft  Mount  Vernon 
caused  the  death  of  her  father  and  several 
other  guests' of  the  President.  Mr,  Gardiner's 
body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  she  accom- 
panying the  same.  From  this  sad  occurrence 
the  formal  acquaintanceship  with  the  Presi- 
dent grew  into  love  and  marriage,  and  she  was 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C,  up  to  the  close  of  her  husband's  term 
of  ofiice,  March  3,  1845,  after  which  they  lived 
in  his  beautiful  estate,  Sherwood  Forest, 
Charles  City  County,  Virginia.  Her  husband, 
ex-President  Tyler,  died  at  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  18  Jan,  1862,  and  she  died 
at  the  same  hotel,  10  July,  1889,  in  a  room 
opposite  that  in  which  her  husband  had  died 
27  years  before.  At  the  close  of  our  war 
with  Mexico,  Colonel  Gardiner  joined  a 
party  of  young  men  who  left  New  York  for 
California,  via  Mexico.  Some  ot  the  members 
had  been  prominent  in  society;  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  traveled 
for  pleasure,  were  lured  by  a  love  ot  adventure 
or  a  desire  to  better  their  fortunes  in  our  newly 
acquired  territory.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  journey  overland  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  For  the  transportation  of  the 
baggage  and  supplies,  pack-mules  were  pur- 
chased; also  a.  number  of  army  wagons  at 
$15.00  each,  wagons  which  had  been  left  in 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  These  were 
the  first  wheeled  vehicles  to  cross  Mexico,  and 
were  sold  for  $1,500  each  on  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  in  California.  From  Vera  Cruz 
the  party  traveled  on  horseback  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  San  Bias,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  which 
was  covered  in  forty  consecutive  days.  Much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  hauling  the 
wagons,  as  most  of  the  country  westward  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  was  without  roads,  and 
t  ee    h  d  f    q       tly  t    b    f  II  d  t      ' 
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a  baran  o  or  ra  i  e  three  hundred  f  t  deep 
and  three  quart  of  a  d  le  do  lie  le 
Bce  t  a  almo  t  p  rpend  c  I  r  and  deemed 
impract  cable  but  e  accompl  shed  t  v  tho  t 
unload  rg  the  mules  u  re  taken  out  and  the 
wagons  let  do  vn  by  rop  a  At  San  Bla  tl  e 
part\  had  tl  e  good  f  rtune  to  find  a  sa  1  g 
ea  el  bo  nd  to  San  Franc  3Co  aboard  of  h  e! 
they  took  pas  age  Tl  e  sh  p  called  on  the  \av 
at  San  D  go  at  that  t  me  a  fin  all  hamlet  of 
adobe  1  o  sea  Here  Colonel  Gard  ner  and  h  s 
fr  end  John  R  Sleeker  d  sen  barked  the  r 
compan  ons  proceed  ng  to  San  Fran  seo 
Tl  rough  the  persua$  ons  of  a  surveyor  a 
chance  acqua  ntan  e  ho  pred  eted  tl  at  San 
D  ego  in  V  rtue  of  ts  i  arbor  the  only  one 
south  ot  San  Franc  co  as  de  t  ned  to  1  e  a 
great  c  ty  Colonel  Gard  ner  and  Mr  Bleeker 
p  rcha  ed  for  the  sum  of  $50  00  a  plot  of 
ground  on  the  vaterfront  fac  ng  Coronado 
I  land  a  pr  ce  t  ch  ncluded  the  cost  of  sur 
vej  g  the  land  and  the  fee  for  record  ng  tl  e 
deed  th  the  alcalde  This  propertv  as  held 
bv     s  JO  nt  o   ners  unt  1  tl  e  land  speculat  on 


e  having  been  but  a  nominal  sum  yearljf 
from  tlie  time  of  its  purchase.  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner eventually  reached  San  Francisco,  which 
was  little  else  than  a  vast  mining  camp,  filled 
largely  with  adventurers  and  rough  characters 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  attracted  by  the 
excitement  attending  the  discovery  of  gold 
which  was  then  at  its  height.  Lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  were  sixty  full-rigged  ships, 
including  the  United  States  sloop- of -war, 
"  St.  Mary's."  All  were  deserted  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  St,  Mary's,"  the  officers  and 
crews  having  left  for  the  gold  diggings.  Colo- 
nel Gardiner  visited  the  mines,  where  he  saw 
the  practical  operation  of  panning  tor  gold, 
or  placer  mining,  besides  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  life  among  the  miners. 
Fabulous  prices  were  paid  at  the  mines  for 
the  bare  necessities  ot  life,  flour,  for  instance, 
selling  at  $250,00  a  barrel.  One  miner  whose 
sole  working  capital  was  a  pair  of  strong  arms, 
a  shovel,  and  pick,  exhibited  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  Colonel  Gardiner's  necktie,  offering 
htm  the  equivalent  of  $1G.00  in  gold  dust, 
which  he  proceeded  to  weigh  in  anticipation  of 
the  owner's  willingness  to  part  with  it,  al- 
though the  olTcr  was  declined.  Another  pro- 
posed to  purchase  his  gold  watch  for  a  sum 
many  times  greater  than  its  original  cost;  and 
several  coveted  his  Colt's  revolver,  for  which 
a  price  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value  would 
have  been  cheerfully  paid.  While  exploring  the 
course  of  the  Sacramento  River,  Colonel  Gar- 
diner was  stricken  with  malarial  fever,  with 
no  one  to  minister  to  him  but  a  faitliful  negro 
servant,  A  tent  pitched  on  the  l^ank  of  the 
river  served  as  their  only  protection  from  the 
elements.  At  niglit  their  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  wild  swine  or  peccaries  entering  the 
tent  in  search  of  food,  and  their  leather  boots 
would  have  been  devoured  had  they  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  placing  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ravenous  animals.  Much  to  Colo- 
nel Gardiner's  astonishment,  while  lying  on  his 
back,  low  with  fever,  there  appeared  one  day 
before  the  tent  a  hunter  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  sight  of  a  tent  so  far  from 
civilization.     The  stranger  wore  a  long  gray 


I  eard  and  a  suit  of  huckskm  clothed  his  tall 
and  ianki  hgurc  A  ■iombrcro  covered  hia  head 
and  he  cirned  a  Kentucky  rifle  with  iti  bar 
rel  of  exaggerated  kngth  a  characteristic  of 
that  type  of  firearm  After  an  exchange  of 
greetings  the  hunter  inquired  of  Colonel  Gardi 
ner  if  he  had  seen  anvtl  ing  of  a  party  of  sur 
veyors  receiving  a  negatue  reply  the  old 
man  said  that  he  had  recently  met  (hem  at  the 
very  place  where  Colonel  Gardiner  «a^  en 
camped  and  that  they  believed  it  to  be  a 
desirable  tite  for  a  city  The  hunter  loive\er 
held  dissimilar  vicns  predicting  tl  at  were  a 
city   located   there   it   would   be   in   danger   of 

nundation  as  the  ruer  had  been  known  to 
overflow  its  banks  in  proof  of  wl  ich  the  old 
man    looking  upward    pointed  out  to  thp  sur 

eyors  the  marks  left  on  the  tree  trunks  by 
former  floods      But  notwithstanding  hi"  warn 

ngs  the  citi  of  Sacramento  tl  e  capital  of 
California  occupies  the  site  of  Colonil  Gardi 
ner  s  tent  and  ai  the  old  hunter  predicted  the 
riier  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  flooded 
its  streets  to  the  discomfort  of  its  inhabitants 
Reco\oring  from  his  illness  Colonel  Gardiner 
returned  to  "^an  Francisco  when,  by  chance 
he  met  Captain  Ldwardi  of  Sag  Harbor  L  I 
who  had  just  come  around  Cape  Horn  in  com 
mand  of  a  schooner  hailing  from  his  nati\e 
place  The  lessel  was  loaded  with  lumber, 
and  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Captain  Edwards 
whom  Colonel  Gardiner  had  known  as  a  boy 
he  bought  the  cirgo  As  Colonel  Gardiner 
was  on  hn  way  back  to  San  Dicgo  Captain 
Edwards  agreed  to  carrv  the  lumber  donti  the 
coast  and  assisted  by  his  crew  most  of  whom 
were  carpenters  w  hcelw  rights  and  black 
smiths  from  tlie  east  end  of  Long  Island  he 
erected  for  Colonel  Gardiner  a  nubitantial 
dwelling  Thi"  was  the  hrst  American  house 
built  in  San  Die{,o  and  was  occupied  by  Colonel 
Gardiner  unlil  his  return  home  in  1851  The 
house  overlooked  the  harbor  and  from  its 
porch  the  sight  of  whales  disporting  them 
aehes  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  those  early 
days  In  consequence  of  his  brother  Alexan 
der  s  death  and  of  his  presence  being  needed 
at  home  Colond  Garliner  lef!  San  Uicgo  m 
1S5I  Ihe  homeward  journey  from  San  Bias 
to  the  City  of  Me^iio  was  o^^?r  the  same  ground 
as  that  traversed  three  ^ears  proiiously 
Colonel  Gardiner  being  i  man  of  rtmarkable 
self  rdianti?  and  of  undaunted  courage  et 
pected  to  make  the  trip  almt,  with  only  hii 
compass  to  guide  him  but  just  as  he  was  bid 
ding  farewell  to  the  Pacific  he  was  joined  bv  a 
fellow  traveler  a  German  bound  also  to  Mex 
ico  City  The  two  men  though  strangers  to 
each  otiier  and  unable  to  speak  any  language 
but  their  respective  native  one  rode  side  by 
side  for  forty  eonseeutiie  dayi  jtt  managed 
by  means  of  signs  to  make  themselves  under 
stood  At  night  thev  slept  under  no  covering 
but  thtir  blankets  their  saddles  serving  for 
pillows  their  horses  were  holbled  and  a  fire 
kindled  as  a  protection  against  prowling 
wolves  Colonel  Gardiner  s  long  ride  ended  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  whence  he  completed  the  re 
maindcr  of  Ins  journey  overland  by  stage-coach 
to  Vera  Cruz.  From  Vera  Cruz  he  sailed  for  New 
York  in  the  brig  "  Ninfea," — Spanish  for  water- 
lily.  Tempestuous  weather  was  met  with  in 
the  Gulf,  the  sea  running  so  high  that  grave 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
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brig.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though  the  small 
vessel  must  surely  founder,  but  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  was  succeasfullj  doubled,  and  the 
hrig's  course  laid  to  tlie  northward.  All  went 
well  until  abreast  of  Cape  Hatteraa,  when  a 
severe  storm  arose,  carrying  the  brig  before 
it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  West  India  Islands 
The  fury  of  the  gale  having  subsided,  the  brig 
was  again  headed  for  her  destination,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  the  American  coast 
than  another  storm  of  equal  intensity  was  en 
countered,  driving  her  back  to  nearly  the  same 
position.  A  second  attempt  to  recover  the 
ground  lost  was  no  more  Bucceasful,  aa  a  third 
atorm  drove  the  vessel  well  off  the  coast 
Finally  New  York  was  reached,  but  not  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  a  pot  goat  belonging 
to  the  sailors,  which  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
food,  aa  the  brig  was  long  overdue  and  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  well-nigh  exhausted 
On  his  return  from  California,  Colonel  Gardi 
ner  settled  on  Staten  Island,  leading  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  until  he  went  abroad 
in  1875,  and  resided  in  France  for  a  num 
ber  of  years.  In  personal  appearance  Colo 
nel  Gardiner  was  a  distinguished  looking 
dignified  gentleman  of  fine  military  bear 
ing,  with  a  strikingly  handsome  face,  a 
high,  noble  forehead,  and  refined  clear-cut 
features.  Of  great  repose  of  manner,  and  of 
the  strictest  integrity  of  character,  he  was  of 
a  genial  disposition,  free  from  all  vanity  or 
ostentation,  and  uniformly  courteous  toward 
all.  Just  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was  a  man 
who  enjoyed  life  rationally:  the  possessor  of 
a  sound  mind,  and  of  a  temperament  of  un- 
usual equanimity  under  all  circumstances ,  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature:  an  accomplished  horseman,  a  good 
shot,  and  well  versed  in  ornithology.  His  in 
terest  in  historical  matters  evinced  itself  at 
an  early  age,  and  few  were  better  informed 
than  Colonel  Gardiner  on  the  Indian  lore  of 
Long  Island,  or  of  its  history  in  Colonial  days 
Politically,  Colonel  Gardiner  was  a  Democrat 
of  the  old  school,  though  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Union  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He 
never  sought  office,  but  was,  nevertheless 
nominated  by  acclamation  for  member  of  Con 
gresa  from  the  First  Congressional  District  o( 
New  York,  at  the  Union  Convention  held  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  19  Oct.,  1S60.  There  were  tour 
nominees  for  Congress  in  the  district. 
convention  went  into  an  informal  ballot  which 
resulted  in  the  naming  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  of 
Richmond  County,  and  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  of 
Kings  County;  and  Colonel  Gardiner  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast;  on  motion  of 
James  Ridgeway,  he  was  declared  by  acclama 
tion  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  Subse 
quently  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
conference  having  in  view  the  selection  of  a 
Union  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  New  York  and 
Union  candidate  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis 
trict,  which  committee  was  composed  of  the 
fifteen  from  the  body  of  the  district  represent 
ing  the  respective  candidates,  each  candidate 
naming  five  representatives,  held  at  the  Mer 
chants'  Exchange,  New  York  City,  30  Oct. 
1860,  after  a  full  interchange  of  views.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  for  the  purpoae  of  eff'ecting  a  com 
promise  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
consented  to  withdraw  hia  name  in  favor  of 
Edward  Henry  Smith.     He  married  in  New 
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don,  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  WestminBtcr, 
and  they  are  parents  of  two  children;  Alex- 
andra Diodati  Gardiner,  b,  7  Feb.,  1910; 
Eobert  David  Lion  Gardiner,  b.  25  Feb.,  1811. 
STETSON,  Lemuel,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
b.  in  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  13  March,  1801;  d. 
at  Plattaburg,  N,  Y,,  IT  May,  1886,  son  of 
Reuben  and  Lois  (Smediey)  Stetson.  He  came 
of  Colonial  ancestry,  tracing  his  descent  from 
Robert  Stetson,  who  was  cornet  of  the  first 
"  Troop  of  Horse,"  raised  in  Plymouth  Colony, 
in  the  year  1658.  Cornet  Robert's  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  had  a  second  son,  Robert  (b.  9  Dec, 
1670),  a  cordwainer  and  a  constable  in  Han- 
over, Mass.  He  married  Mary  Col  la  more, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Anthony  Collamore,  and 
died  in  1700,  aged  ninety  years.  His  son, 
Kobert  (b.  3  Sept..  1710;  d.  27  Feb.,  1768], 
married  Hannah  Turner,  and  lived  in  Han- 
over. Their  son,  Kobert  (b.  in  Hanover,  8 
May,  17401,  married  Lydia  Rich,  daughter  of 
Samuel  liich,  of  Truro,  lived  first  in  Scit- 
uate,  Mass.,  and  removed  later  to  Hardwick, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  dying  in  Hardwick,  18  Jan., 
1814.  His  second  son,  Reuben  (b.  23  March, 
1775 ) ,  accompanied  by  his  elder  brother, 
Eobert,  purchased  land  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  town  of  Champlain,  where  their 
families  continued  for  more  than  a  century. 
He  married  Lois  Smediey,  daughter  of  John 
Smediey,  Jr.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  a 
woman  of  great  force  ot  character  and  of 
unusual  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  He  died 
25  Aug,  1838.  Lemuel  Stetson  was  one  of 
thirteen  children,  and  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Comet  Robert  Stetson  none  attained 
greater  public  distinction.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  exhibited  marked  ability  and  an  in- 
terest in  study.  His  youth  was  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  where  he  took  bis  part  in  its 
cultivation,  at  the  same  time  attending  the 
public  schools  of  his  district,  and  later  pur. 
sued  a  course  at  Plattsburgh  Academy,  Un- 
til he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  well 
content  to  remain  a  farmer,  but  his  future 
career  was  then  decided  by  a  chance  remark 
of  his  neighbor,  "  Squire  "  Julius  Cssar  Hub- 
bell,  of  Chazy:  "tetetson,  why  don't  you 
study  law?  You  can  do  better  as  a  lawyer 
than  as  a  farmer."  After  a  brief  period  of 
reflection,  the  young  farmer  determined  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion,  entering  first  the 
law  office  of  Julius  C.  Hubbell,  then  that  ot 
Henry  K,  Averill.  of  Rouse's  Point,  and  finally 
that  of  John  Lynde,  of  Plattsburg,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  citizens  of 
Northern  New  York.  Mr.  Stetson  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  about  the  year 
1828,  and  from  that  time  became  an  active 
and  leading  politician,  without,  however,  los- 
ing his  interest  in  the  study  of  his  profession. 
His  zeal  was  such  that,  even  before  his  ad- 
mission to  regular  practice,  he  acted  as  at' 
torney  for  every  prisoner  in  Clinton  County 
Jail,  thus  acquiring  the  familiarity  with  crim- 
inal procedure  that  led  to  his  being  retained, 
for  or  against,  every  person  charged  with 
murder  in  Clinton  County  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  professional  life.  His  investiga- 
tion and  preparation  of  cases  were  marked  by 
care  and  ability,  and  he  was  vigorous  and 
powerful  in  argument,  and  remarkable  for  his 
intellectual  acumen.  Although  in  all  walks 
of  life  he  showed  sound  judgment  and  great 
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good  sense,  he  possessed  a  forensic  rather  than 
a  judicial  mind,  and  few  trial  lawyers  were 
mure  formidable  than  he.  Honorable  and  lib- 
eral in  bis  practice,  he  abhorred  all  technical 
or  undue  advantage,  and  was  willing  to  meet 
his  opponent  on  the  real  merits  of  his  case. 
Judge  Stetson's  political  preferment  was  as 
rapid  and  remarkable  as  his  professional  suc- 
cess. He  reached  his  varied  positions  solely 
through  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind  and  his 
energetic  character.  He  was  Democratic 
leader  in  his  county,  and  was  many  times 
chosen  for  public  office;  was  district  attorney 
(1838-43);  member  of  the  assembly  in  1835, 
1836,  1842,  and  1882;  member  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congress  (1843-451;  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  1846,  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York.  While  a 
member  of  the  assembly  he  came  into  promi- 
nence through  his  opposition  to  the  measure 
proposing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
and  established  a  reputation  as  a  legislator  of 
more  than  ordinary  power  and  eloquence.  In 
Congress  he  was  a  leading  debater  and  an 
active  and  influential  member;  while  many 
of  his  suggestions  are  incorporated  in  the 
present  State  constitution.  From  1847  to 
1851  he  served  as  county  judge,  changing  his 
residence  from  Keeseville  to  Plattsburg,  the 
county  seat,  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  In  1855  Judge  Stetson  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  State  comptroller, 
running  500  votes  ahead  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
candidate  tor  the  office  of  attorney -genera  I  on 
the  same  ticket  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton, S,  C,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1860, 
giving  hearty  and  efficient  support  to  his 
friend,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1862  he  went 
to  the  legislature  as  a  War  Democrat,  and 
in  the  fall  ot  that  year  was  defeated  for  re^ 
election  along  with  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsnorth 
and  the  rest  of  the  Union  ticket.  At  the  first 
outbreak  ot  the  Civil  War,  he  presided  at  the 
first  Union  meeting  in  Plattsburg.  when  he 
outlined  his  attitude  as  follows;  "  In  this 
crisis  all  party  feeling  should  be  put  aside  and 
everyone  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  with  the  Administration  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws,  and  recovering  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  unlawfully  seized."  He  re- 
mained patriotically  devoted  to  the  cause  ot 
bis  country,  and  was  called  upon  to  bear  the 
loss  of  his  second  son,  John  L,  Stetson,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Fifty-ninth  Neiv  York 
Regiment,  who  heroically  fell,  the  most  bravely 
exposed  of  his  regiment,  upon  the  battlefield 
of  Antietam.  Judge  Stetson  went  South  to 
bury  his  son,  and  while  on  this  mission  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  noteworthy  for  the  broad- 
minded  sympathy  expressed  for  the  sufferings 
brought  upon  the  enemy  by  a  war  waged  in 
their  own  territory,  and  for  its  brilliant  de- 
scriptive qualities.  Judge  Stetson  always  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  appreciation  of  emi- 
nent  men.  During  his  t«rm  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congress,  he  was  known  as  one  of 
"  Silas  Wright's  boys  "  from  the  fact  that  to- 
gether with  Preston  King.  Henry  C,  Murphy, 
and  Governor  Fairfield,  he  resided  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Here  he  formed  his 
life-long  friendship  with  Stephen  A,  Douglas; 
his  seat  was  directly  opposite  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
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stateaman  occura  the  following:  "Yesterday 
three  young  men  spoke,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Lemuel  Stetson.  I 
prophesy  that  they  will  be  heard  from  later," 
He  waa  a  warm  supporter  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden;  hia  instructive 
discussions  in  the  Constitutional  convention 
of  1846  are  referred  to  by  President  Lincoln 
in  his  "  Constitutional  History."  During  1: 
last  legislative  term,  in  1863,  he  waa  chairmi 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Charles 
8.  Benedict,  U.  S.  judge,  and  Gen.  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy  were  members.  Among  the  eulogies 
delivered  upon  the  character  of  Judge  Lemuel 
Stetson  in  the  memorial  proceedings  of  the 
Clinton  County  Bar,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  one  may  be  quoted  here:  "...  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Stetson  this  bar  has  lost  its 
ablest  member,  and  this  community  a  man  who 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
...  He  was  truly  an  honest,  upright  man. 
During  my  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
have  never  heard  his  honesty  or  integrity 
called  in  question.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  never  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  much 
importance  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  business  he  did,  and  the  opportunity 
he  had  of  acquiring  wealth,  he  accumulated  but 
a  limited  amount  of  property.  He  was  evi- 
dently ambitious  of  standing  high  as  a  law. 
yer,  politician,  and  statesman.  Uniformly 
courteous  and  kind,  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
peculiarly  sympathetic  with  the  sorrows  of 
others;  a  firm  and  ardent  friend,  he  was 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  the  offices  that 
friendship  imposed."  On  2  Feb.,  1831,  Judge 
Stetson  married,  in  Plattshurg,  N.  Y.,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Hascall,  a  pioneer  lawyer 
and  public  man  of  Essex,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Stetson 
was  a  devout  Christian,  and  united  unusual 
powers  of  mind  with  loveliness  of  disposition. 
He  fittingly  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  her 
monument  this  linet  "She  did  him  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life."  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Stetson  had  four  sons;  Ralph  Hascall  (b. 
in  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  22  Jan.,  1832;  d.  in  New 
York  City,  5  Nov.,  1859)  ;  John  Lemuel  (b. 
Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  8  March,  1834;  d.  at  a 
tietam,  17  Sept.,  18021,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fifty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers;  Francis 
Lynde  (b.  in  Keeseville,  23  April,  1846); 
William  Sterne  (b.  in  Plattsburg,  2  April, 
1850;  d.  2Q  May,  1883). 

STETSON,  Erancia  Lynde,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Keeseville,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  23  April, 
1846,  son  of  Lemuel  and  Helen  (Hascall) 
Stetson.  Five  generations  of  his  ancestors 
lived  in  Scituate  and  Hanover,  Mass.,  and  he 
is  the  descendant  of  Cornet  Robert  Stetson,  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  whom  early  records  show  to 
have  been  cornet  of  the  first  "  Troop  of  Horse," 
in  1658.  In  about  the  year  1800,  Reuben  Stet- 
son, grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  review, 
removed  to  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  where  his  de- 
scendants resided  for  more  than  a  century. 
His  father,  Lemuel  Stetson,  waa  eminent 
as  a  jurist  and  a  lawyer.  Many  other 
members  of  the  family  won  distinction  in 
various  callings,  including  Levi  P.  Morton, 
ex-Vice- President  of  the  United  States, 
the  late  John  B.  Stetson,  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  A. 
Pevear,  capitalist  and  philanthropist,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.    In  the  year  1847,  shortly  after  the 
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birth  of  his  son.  Judge  Lemuel  Stetson  re- 
moved his  family  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Fran- 
cis Lynde  Stetson  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Plattsburg  Academy  and  entered  Williams 
College,  and  graduating  there  in  1867,  in  a 
class  famous  in  college  annals  for  the  number 
of  men  it  contained  who  afterward  came  into 
national  prominence.  Among  these  were 
Hamilton  Mabie,  of  New  York;  Stanley  Hail, 
president  of  Clark  University,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became;  Governor  Dole  of  Hawaiian 
fame,  and  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  journalist. 
He  was  awarded  the  Master's  Degree  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1868,  and  matriculated  in 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  where,  in 
1870,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  later 
the  degree, of  LL.D.  waa  given  him  at  St.  John's 
College,  Maryland,  and  at  Colgate  University. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1869; 
his  first  practice  dating  from  1870,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  hia  uncle,  William 
S.  Hascall.  While  in  this  connection  his  readi- 
ness in  making  friends  and  skillful  management 
of  the  law  business,  attracted  the  attention  of 
William  C.  Whitney.  Mr.  Whitney,  who  waa 
at  that  time  head  of  New  York  City's  legal 
department,  urged  his  appointment  as  assist- 
ant corporation  counsel.  When  the  Whitneys 
became  conspicuous  in  Washington,  Mr.  Stet- 
son waa  closely  identified  with  them,  drawing 
the  will  of  the  first  Mrs.  Whitney.  In  1894 
he  left  the  office  of  the  corporation  counsel 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Stetson 
and  Bangs,  one  of  the  most  notable  law  firms 
of  New  York  and  one  of  the  moat  generally 
known  among  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Stetson,  Jennings  and  Russell.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  Mr.  Stetson  has  practiced  law 
in  New  York,  for  five  years  in  association  with 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stetson  and  Bangs  after  his  first  term  as 
President:  Mr.  Stetson  waa  organizer  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  most 
powerful  industrial  organization  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  general  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany since  its  inception.  The  most  important 
railway  litigation  has  been  directly  or  in- 
directly managed  by  Mr.  Stetson.  He  was  re- 
tained by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  as  counsel  in 
all  the  interests  of  that  firm,  and  in  that 
capacity  advised  Mr.  Morgan  in  regard  to  his 
loan  to  the  government,  one  of  the  moat  spec- 
tacular financial  deals  Wall  Street  had  ever 
known.  He  is  also  general  counsel  for  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  and  Southern  Railway 
Company.  Aside  from  hia  professional  activi- 
ties as  a  great  corporation  lawyer,  Mr.  Stetson 
has  demonstrated  his  remarkable  capacity  for 
business  by  his  affiliation  as  director  with  the 
following  important  companies;  Erie  Railway 
Company;  Chicago  and  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany; Niagara  Development  Company;  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railway 
Company;  Alabama  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road; Belleview  and  Lancaster  Railway; 
BufTaio  Railway;  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Railway;  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany; Niagara  Junction  Railway;  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  Railway;  Southern  Railway 
in  Kentucky,  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi; 
and  first  vice-president  and   director   in  the 
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Cataract  Construction  Company.  With  all  hia 
remarkaljle  intellectual  equipment,  organiza- 
tional ability,  and  intimate  association  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  day  in  politics  and 
finance,  Mr.  Stetson  could  have  aspired  to  al- 
most any  public  honor,  but  steadfastly  refused 
political  preferment  ot  any  kind.  No  man  was 
more  completely  in  the  confidence  of  the  faction 
known  in  New  York  as  the  "  Cleveland  Democ- 
racy "  than  he,  while  his  faithfulness  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  other  faction  of  tlie 
party.  He  was  the  friend  and  political  ad- 
herent of  C rover  Cleveland  before  Jlr.  Cleve- 
land's elevation  to  the  presidency,  and,  though 
the  younger  of  the  two  by  many  years,  was  in 
the  councils  of  his  party  long  before  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. The  following  story  well  illustrates  Mr. 
Stetson's  independent  fcpirit  and  personal 
modesty.  In  the  last  Administration  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  a  coterie  of  New  York  Democrats 
asked  Mr.  Cleveland  to  honor  Kir.  Stetson  with 
an  appointment  that  would  approximately 
recognize  his  merits  and  party  service.  To 
this  application  the  President  replied:  "You 
gentlemen  can  go  back  home  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  if  Mr.  Stetson  would  have  accepted 
an  appointment  in  this  Administration,  his 
friends  would  not  have  to  ask  it  for  him.  But 
the  trouble  with  Stetson  is  his  friends  can  do 
nothing  for  him."  When  Tilden  and  Hendricks 
were  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  were  compelled  to  give  up 
what  the  party  considered  their  victory,  Mr. 
Stetson  was  one  of  the  men  called  in  confer- 
ence by  Mr.  Tilden,  To  him  was  given  what 
is  known  in  the  contest  as  the  "  Florida  re- 
turns " — the  returns  of  several  Southern  state 
which  were  in  question.  Mr.  Stetson  prepared 
the  Florida  case,  a  task  that  required  the  best 
trained  legal  mind  and  truest  party  spirit, 
for  the  tribunal  that  had  been  created  to  pass 
upon  the  greatest  election  contest  in  history 
In  this  connection  it  was  authoritatively 
stated,  "  That,  if  all  the  eases  had  Iwen  pre- 
pared as  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  prepared  his, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  party."  In 
1874  Mr.  Stetson  had  declined  the  position 
of  secretary  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by 
Mr.  Tilden,  who  was  then  governor  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Stetson  is  esteemed  by  those 
who  know  him  not  only  for  his  high  rank  as 
a  lawyer,  hut  for  his  unsullied  character  as  a 
man,  his  fidelity  as  a  citizen,  his  loyaliy  to 
his  parly,  his  devotion  to  his  church,  also  his 
acknowledged  scholarly  attainments,  and  his 
spotless  private  life.  He  is  a  zealous  church- 
man, and  a  warden  in  the  Church  of  the  In- 
carnation (Episcopal I  in  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  a  delegate  to  every  Episcopal  con- 
vention tor  many  years,  and  it  was  he  who 
framed  the  canon  on  "  divorce  and  marriage," 
which  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  pro 
voked  much  discussion  both  by  the  church  and 
the  press.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing ot  the  "  Stetson  Kindred  of  America."  held 
in  August,  1913.  at  the  old  Stetson  homestead, 
Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  sent  an  appreciative 
tribute  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Stetson,  pref- 
aced with  the  remark;  "I  have  no  dearer 
friend,  and  know  of  no  man  in  whose  integrity 
I  have  greater  confidence"  In  part,  he  said: 
".  .  .It  would  have  been  easy  to  forecast 
Mr.  Stetson's  future  from  his  aims  and  atti- 
tude in  college.    Rectitude  was  then  the  basis 
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of  his  character.  He  has  a  directness  of  moral 
perception  which  predestined  him  to  clear  and 
unswerving  integrity  in  all  the  relations  and 
alfairs  of  life.  Add  to  this  fundamental  recti- 
tude an  open  and  frank  nature,  and  a  habit, 
not  only  of  personal  kindness  but  of  general 
good  will  and  an  instinctive  desire  in  all  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  to  bring  men  together  on  a 
common  ground,  and  the  liigli  and  warm  re- 
gard in  which  Mr.  Stetson  is_  held  and  his 
notable  success  in  his  profession  are  easily 
understood.  ...  To  his  friends  Ms  steadfast- 
ness, companionable  intelligence,  and  unfailing 
humor  have  been  a  continual  delight;  while  all 
who  have  any  claim  on  his  sympathy  or  aid 
have  found  him  not  only  quick,  but  generous 
in  response.  To  use  a  commercial  phrase,  lie 
has  honored  at  sight  all  the  drafts  which  life 
has  drawn  on  him."  Mr.  Stetson  is  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  college  fraternities;  the  Century,  Uni- 
versity, Tuxedo,  Riding,  Down  Town,  Church, 
Democratic,  Grolier,  Bar  Associations;  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Williams 
College,  the  Dunlap  Society,  New  England  So- 
ciety, Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  On  26  June, 
1873,  he  married  Elizabeth  Ruff,  daughter  of 
William  Ruff,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.  In  the 
winter  he  resides  at  27  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  in  the  summer  finds  his  greatest 
happiness  in  leading  a  quiet  life  with  his  wife 
at  his  country  home,  "  Skylanda,"  in  Ring- 
wood,  N.  J.  Some  years  ago,  togetlier  with 
the  late  John  B.  Stetson,  of  Philadelphia,  he 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  "  Stetson  Kin- 
dred of  America  "  the  home  of  their  ancestors 
in    England. 

VANDEBBIIT,  Alfred  Qwynne.  capitalist, 
b.  in  New  York  City,  20  Oct.,  1877;  d.  near 
Kinsale  Head,  Ireland,  7  May,  1915,  third  son 
of  Cornelius  and  Alice  (Gwynnel  Vanderbilt, 
and  a  grandson  of  William  Henry  and  Louise 

(Kis^am)  Vanderbilt  The  first  known  rep 
roentative  of  the  family  in  this  e  untry  las 
Jan  Aertsen  Van  der  Biit  a  Holland  farmer 
who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn 
N  1  about  1650  As  the  name  indicated 
the  familj  belonged  to  either  the  village  of 
Bilt  a  suburb  of  Utrecht  or  the  parish  of 
Bilt  m  Frisia  In  the  second  generation  the 
family  divided  one  of  the  suns  remo\mg  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  Dorp  Staten  Island  in  1715 
They  «ere  suecesaful  farmers  and  pursued  in 
dustrious  lives  In  the  fifth  generation  the 
leading    member    was    Cornelius    \  anderbilt 

(1"94  1877)  better  knonn  as  The  Commo 
dore  who  was  the  greatgrandfather  of  Al 
fred  C  Wynne  Vanderbilt  He  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  the  family  fortune  when  in  1814  he 
obtained  a  contract  from  the  government  for 
the  trans])ortation  by  nater  of  suppliei  to 
the  nine  military  posts  around  New  York  City 
Hi'i  BUnceas  constantly  emboldened  him  to 
larger  efforts  so  that  when  the  gold  fever 
was  prevalent  in  California  in  1840  he  eitab 
lished  a  passpnt,er  line  to  the  Pacific  \ia 
N  caragua  In  the  meantime  he  became  im 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  greit  trunk 
line  rail  ^ays  runnmg  mti  New  York  and  in 
1844  acqu  red  an  interest  in  the  New  \ork 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  by  disposing  of  the 
Sound  steamboats    which  he  then  owned      In 
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1863  he  purchased  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Eailroad,  and 
effected  a  consolidation  with  the  Hudson  R: 
Railroad.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  his  descendants  have  uniformly  main- 
tained an  interest  in  its  management.  Alfred 
G.  Vanderbilt  was  prepared  for  college  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  entered 
Yale  University  with  the  class  of  189«.  Dur- 
ing his  college  career  he  ivas  voted  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  institution,  and,  although 
his  family  had  given  large  sums  of  money  to 
Yale,  he  was  noted  among  his  fellow  students 
for  democracy  and  unassuming  manners.  Soon 
after  graduation  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  started  on  a  tour  of  the  world 
which  was  to  have  lasted  two  years.  When 
they  reached  Japan  on  12  Sept.,  1899,  he  re- 
ceived ne\iB  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
and  hastened  home  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
find  himself,  by  his  father's  will,  the  head  of 
his  branch  of  the  family.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  York,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  began 
working  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  as  preparation  for 
entering  into  the  councils  of  the  company  as 
one  of  its  principal  owners.  Subsequently, 
he  was  chosen  a  director  in  other  companies 
as  well,  among  them  the  Fulton  Chain  Rail- 
way Company,  Fulton  Navigation  Company, 
Eaquette  Lake  Railway  Company,  Raquette 
Lake  Transportation  Company,  and  the  Plaza 
.  Bank  of  New  York.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a 
good  judge  of  real  estate  values  and  projected 
several  important  enterprises.  On  the  site  of 
the  former  residence  of  the  Vanderbilt  family, 
and  including,  also,  several  adjacent  plots,  he 
built  the  beautiful  Vanderbilt  Hotel  at  Park 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
which  he  made  his  city  home.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt found  great  enjoyment  in  society  and  in 
travel.  He  had  keen  pleasure  in  his  associa- 
tion with  men  of  note  and  prominence,  and  his 
social  gifts  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
bear  his  part  in  that  life  with  grace  and  dis- 
tinction. Cut  social  entertainment  given  or 
received,  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  his 
career.  Sir.  Vanderbilt  was  an  expert  whip, 
and  whether  tooling  a  coach  along  the  roads 
of  this  country  or  enjoying  his  favorite 
pastime  in  England,  he  was  always  a  genial 
and  enthusiastic  sportsman.  Although  he  be- 
came an  automobilist  as  soon  as  automobiles 
were  introduced  in  this  country,  he  never 
gave  up  his  great  liking  for  coaching,  and  de- 
veloped the  sport  until  it  became  an  art. 
Even  when  an  undergraduate  he  had  made 
four-in-hand  driving  his  favorite  sport.  At 
his  country  place,  Oakland  Farm,  Newport, 
E.  T.,  Jtr,  ^'andorbilt  had  the  largest  private 
riding.ring  in  the  world,  and  it  «as  there  that 
his  horses  were  trained  for  public  road-coach- 
ing, as  well  as  for  private  horse  shows, 
amateur  circuses,  and  country  fairs.  In  1906 
his  coach,  "  Venture,"  gained  much  fame. 
When  he  drove  this  coach  from  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  London,  England,  for  his  first  trial  run 
along  the  Brighton  road  in  190S,  his  party  re- 
ceived an  ovation  along  the  entire  route,  and 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  said  that  that  had  been  the 
greatest  day  of  his  life.  He  later  established 
regular  daily  runs  with  his  famous  coach, 
from  Victoria  Hotel  in  London  to  the  Metro- 
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pole  Hotel  in  Brighton.  Some  time  before  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  horse^ 
men  in  America,  his  horses  winning  blue  rib- 
bons at  every  show  of  importance  both  here 
and  abroad.  In  looking  back  throughout  his 
career  one  is  impressed  by  the  modesty  of  his 
sportsmanship.  If  he  had  chosen,  he  could 
easily  have  taken  front  rank  as  an  exhibitor 
of  show  horses ;  he  preferred,  however,  to 
keep  only  a  comparatively  small  stable  with 
which  to  be  merely  represented,  -and  which 
was  so  regulated  as  always  to  permit  others 
of  lesser  means  an  equal  chance.  In  the  last 
analysis,  this  might  be  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  characteristics  that  a  true 
sportsman  could  display,  unconsciously  con- 
forming with  the  spirit  of  his  country — human- 
ity itself.  When  the  automobile  was  in  its 
infancy  he  spent  $30,000  for  a  racing-car  for 
the  Florida  beach  tracks,  and  awarded  many 
costly  trophies  to  record,-breaking  automo- 
hilists.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  owned  a  camp  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  New  York;  a  private 
railroad  car,  and  a  yacht,  the  "  Wayfarer." 
He  was  a  victim  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
tragedies  of  the  sea  as  a  passenger  aboard 
the  great  British  steamer  "  Lusitania "  en 
route  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England, 
which  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine, 
and  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Kinsale  Head,  Ire- 
land, 7  May.  I9I5.  The  last  recorded  act  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  could  not  swim,  was  that 
he  nobly  removed  his  life  belt  and  gave  it  to 
a  woman.  The  ship  sank  a,  few  seconds  later. 
The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  the  "Westminster  Gazette."  of  London: 
"  To  most  of  us  the  name  Vanderbilt  suggests 
the  great  wealth  used  iu  this  country  in  re- 
viving and  sustaining  the  pleasant  pastime  of 
coaching,  but  for  the  future  the  name  will 
always  remind  us  of  the  gallant  gentleman 
who  knew  how  to  die.  Not  the  least 
affecting  ot  the  many  moving  stories  which 
we  have  read  of  the  '  Lusitania '  is  the 
story  of  how  Vanderbilt  organized  search- 
ing parties  for  '  kiddies '  and  got  them 
into  boats,  and  how,  just  before  the  end, 
unable  to  swim  a  yard  himself,  he  gave 
his  life  belt  to  an  old  woman.  These  are  days 
when  it  is  the  commonest  thing  for  men  to 
meet  death  with  coolness  and  courage,  but 
even  in  these  days  we  will  not  forget  the 
story  of  Vanderbilt's  humanity  and  sacrifice." 
To  his  friends  he  was  ever  accessible,  cordial, 
and  generous,  to  strangers  he  was  dignified, 
courteous,  and  afTabie.  He  was  a  benefactor 
of  various  philanthropies,  among  them  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  building  fur  which  organization 
he  erected  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  memory  of  his 
father.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  held  membership  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  Piping  Rock,  Metropolitan, 
New  York  Yacht,  Riding,  Meadow  Brook, 
Turf  and  Field,  the  Brook.  Yale,  Automobile 
ot  America,  and  Ardsley  Clubs.  He  married, 
first,  14  Jan.,  1901.  Elsie  French,  daughter 
of  Francis  Ormond  French,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt;  and  second, 
17  Dec.,  1911,  at  Reigate,  England,  Margaret 
Emerson  McKim,  daughter  of  Capt.  Isaac  E. 
Emerson,  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Alfred  Gwynne,  Jr.  (b.  22  Sept., 
1912),  and  George  Vanderbilt  (b.  23  Sept., 
1914). 
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CABNEGIE,  Andrew,  manufacturer,  finan- 
cier, philanthropist,  b.  in  Dunfermline,  Scot- 
land. 25  Nov.,  1835,  son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet (Morrison)  Carnegie.  Hia  father  was  a 
weaver  of  fine  damasks,  taking  the  materials 
from  merchants  and  working  them  up  on  hia 
own  loom  at  home.  The  introduction  of  eteam- 
looms  and  the  extension  oE  the  factory  system 
put  him  out  of  work;  and  in  1848,  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons — Andrew,  aged  thirteen, 
and  Thomas,  sis— he  migrated  to  America,  set- 
tling in  Pittaburgli,  where  they  had  relatives. 
Andrew  Carnegie  received  scant  early  schooL- 
ing,  and  that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  father  found  work  in  the  Black- 
stock  Cotton  Mill,  Allegheny  City,  where  An- 
drew presently  joined  him  as  bobbin-boy  at 
$1.20  a  week.  To  their  earnings  were  added 
the  small  sums  which  the  mother  could  earn 
taking  in  washing  and  binding  boots  for  the 
father  of  Henry  Phipps  who  lived  next  door. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Andrew  secured  a  posi- 
tion at  $3.00  a  week  in  a  bobbin-turning  shop, 
firing  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  and  assisting  in 
running  a  small  engine.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  made  a  bill  clerk  in  the  factory.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  left  to  become  a  messenger  boy 
for  the  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  and  later, 
having  learned  telegraphy,  became  an  operator, 
at  $450.00  a  year.  By  assiduous  attention  to 
duty,  he  was  rewarded  in  1854,  when  he  was 
nineteen,  with  the  position  of  private  secretary 
to  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  superintendent  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  became  Scott's  protfgi?,  and  to 
this  fact  may  be  attributed  a  large  part  of 
hia  subsequent  prominence  in  the  business 
world.  His  pay  was  only  $50.00  a  month ;  but 
being  secretary  to  the  most  influential  railroad 
man  in  Pennsylvania  afforded  him  peculiar 
advantages,  leading  him  to  engage  in  many 
successful  speculative  ventures.  For  the  first 
of  these,  the  purchase  of  ten  shares  of  Adams 
Express  Company  stock  for  $600.00,  he  raised 
$500.00  by  a  mortgage  on  his  mother's  home, 
and  the  remainder  was  lent  hy  Mr.  Scott.  The 
latter  also  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  Wood- 
ruff Bleeping  Car  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Oil  Company,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  his  fortune.  He  also  had  interests  in 
a  company  formed  to  build  telegraph  lines 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  in  a  project 
for  establishing  a  sutler's  business  in  soldiers' 
camps;  in  a  horse-trading  concern,  in  connec- 
tion with  General  Eagan,  for  the  supply  of 
cavalry  mounts  to  the  government;  in  a  bridge- 
building  company;  in  a  locomotive  works;  in 
the  Duck  Creek  Oil  Company;  Birmingham 
Passenger  ( horse-ear |  Railroad;  in  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh;  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Grain  Elevator;  in  the  Citizens'  Pas- 
senger Railroad;  in  the  Dutton  Oil  Company, 
and  many  others.  By  18Q3  his  speculative 
activities  had  netted  him  consideraljle  capital. 
In  that  year,  also,  he  was  promoted  to  Scott's 
old  position  as  local  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  otBees  at  the  Outer 
Depot,  Pittsburgh,  and  with  his  brother,  Tom, 
nine  years  his  junior,  aa  his  assistant.  His 
entry  into  the  iron  business  occurred  in  18fl5, 
when  he  and  Thomas  N.  Miller,  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  organized  the  Cyclops  Iron  Com- 
pany. It  was  intended  as  a  rival  mill  to  the 
Kloman-Phipps  Iron  City  Forges,  but  through 
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;  the  inexperience  of  its  projectors  proved  a 
,  failure.  Carnegie  found  himself  in  the  iron 
business  more  by  accident  than  preference  and 
the  future  iron  king  reproach^  Miller  in  a 
letter  for  getting  him  in  the  '  most  hazardous 
enterprise  I  ever  expcLt  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  In  fact  his  sueceaa  in  the  apecu 
[ative  field  had  inspired  him  with  the  desire 
for  a  financial  career  However  he  extricated 
himself  The  year  before  he  had  furnished  hia 
brother  Tom  the  money  $8  925  with  which  to 
purchase  a  one  sixth  interest  in  tl  e  Kloman 
Pluppa  mill  and  through  Toms  persuaineness 
he  succeeded  in  eonaolidating  the  latter  works 
with  the  Cyclops  concern  Kloman  Has  a 
mccl  am  Hi  genius  and  his  mill  had  shown 
steady  growth  since  its  organization  as  a  small 
forgp  in  18a7  and  at  the  beginning  of  IhOa  it 
had  intreaaed  its  capital  from  $60  000  to 
$150  000  Thenceforward  the  t«o  mills  or 
gani?ed  as  the  Inion  Iron  Mills  and  capitalized 
at  SiOOOOO  were  known  as  the  Ipper  and 
Lower  Union  Mills  and  are  so  known  today 
The  Cml  \\ar  was  then  drawing  to  a  close 
causing  a  great  loss  of  government  business 
and  involved  the  finding  of  new  markets  and 
the  making  of  oti  er  kinds  of  goods  During 
this  transition  period  the  company  was  saved 
from  failure  on  more  than  one  occasion  bv 
Miller  the  wealthiest  of  the  partners  fre 
quentlv  loaning  the  mcnej  to  pay  the  work 
men  s  wages  Carnegie  resigned  hia  railroad 
position  in  this  vear  and  he  and  PI  ipps  went 
to  Furope  on  a  nine  months  walking  tour 
On  their  return  m  the  spring  of  1866  Phipps 
assumed  the  financial  management  of  the  com 
pany  and  Carnegie  in  the  role  of  sale-man 
essayed  to  create  an  outlet  tor  their  product 
In  this  capacity  which  constituted  his  prin 
cipal  duties  during  his  long  connection  with 
the  iron  industry  he  displaved  rare  resource 
fulness  He  immediately  procured  profitable 
orders  through  a  connection  he  had  formed 
with  the  bridge  building  firm  of  Piper  and 
Shiffler  In  1865  he  had  promoted  tht  re 
organization  of  this  companv  anl  intorpirated 
it  as  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $300  000  and  his  principal  in 
terest  in  the  companj  was  given  to  him  for 
promoting  the  project  The  Union  Mills  with 
the  sustenance  thus  furnished  by  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Companj  together  with  the  general  re 
vival  of  the  iron  trade  throughout  the  country 
entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and  Mr 
Carnegie  now  rcvis-d  his  former  opinion  that 
business  is  a  most  hazardous  enter 
prise  His  optimism  in  fact,  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  gain  control  of  the  company 
This  he  accomplished  in  the  next  twentv  jears 
by  a  series  of  ejecturea  as  he  termed  them 
of  partners  His  first  victim  was  his  friend 
Miller  in  18C7  Carnegie  effected  it  bv  de 
preciating  the  value  of  the  companv  to  Miller 
*-  whom  he  wrote  that  he  would  like  to  sell 
stock  at  $27  50  a  share  Miller  sold  his 
at  $32  00  a  share  aupposedlj  to  David  A 
Stewart  but  when  the  sale  was  finalh  made 
the  purchaser  proved  to  be  Andrew  Cdrnegie 
himself  This  gave  him  30  per  cent  of 
the  outstanding  shires  The  firm  was  re 
organized  in  1870  under  the  style  of  Kiiman 
Carnegie  and  Company  and  constructed  the 
first  Lucy  furnace  so  tailed  after  the  wife  of 
Thomas    Carnegie    who    was    a    daughter    of 
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William  Coleman,  a  manufacturer  of  iron  rails 
in  Pittsburgh.  In  1871  Coleman,  who  had  just 
completed  observations  of  the  many  Besat?D 
converters  which  were  installed  in  America 
the  preceding  four  years,  proposed  to  Thomas 
Carnegie  that  they  organize  a  company  to 
manufacture  Bessemer  steel.  They  succeeded 
in  interesting  David  McCandless,  David  A. 
Stewart,  and  other  prominent  Pittsburgh  men, 
and  obtained  an  option  on  a  tract  of  107 
acres  of  land  called  Uraddock's  field.  Thomas 
Carnegie  presented  the  matter  to  his  brother 
Andrew,  who  lived  in  New  York,  but  the 
latter  strongly  opposed  it,  and  refused  to 
connect  himself  with  it  in  any  way.  However, 
fat«  had  decreed  that  Andrew  Carnegie  should 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of 
this  famous  company.  While  the  plans  were 
still  in  embryo  Andrew  Carnegie's  patron  saint. 
Colonel  Scott,  had  him  commissioned  by  Presi- 
dent J.  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  to  go  to  Europe  and  market  a  block 
of  the  bonds  of  a  new  railroad  which  was  to 
run  to  Davenport,  la.  Carnegie  sailed  in 
April,  1872,  and  was  successful  in  selling 
$6,000,000  of  the  bonds,  from  which  his  aggre- 
gate commissions  amounted  to  $150,000.  In- 
cidentally the  loss  to  the  purehaaers  of  the 
bonds  was  $6,000,000— every  cent  they  put  in; 
and  a  futile  effort  was  afterward  made  to  hold 
Carnegie  responsible  for  the  loss.  During  this 
European  trip,  however,  Carnegie  made  a 
study  of  the  Bessemer  steel  situation  there. 
In  England  the  industry  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. At  Derby  visitors  were  shown  a 
double-headed  Bessemer  rail  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  1857— at  a  point  on  the  Midland 
Railway  where  previously  iron  rails  had  some- 
times to  be  renewed  within  three  months— and 
which,  after  fifteen  years'  constant  use,  was 
still  in  good  condition.  The  nature  of  these 
exhibits  made  the  Pittsburgh  scheme  now  ap- 
peal to  Carnegie,  and  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
supporter   of   Coleman's   Bessemer   project,   cs- 

Bcially  at  the  prospect  of  an  additional  out- 
;  for  the  product  of  the  Lucv  Furnace  And 
on  his  return  he  eagerly  put  into  the  venture 
the  iihole  of  his  European  profito  in  addition 
to  a  commissmn  of  $75  000  which  he  had  made 
the  previous  October  on  the  sale  of  a  block  of 
Gilman  bonds,  also  non  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Colonel  Seott  So  on  1  Jan  1873, 
Coleman  took  up  the  option  on  Braddock  s 
field  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the 
firm  of  Carnegie  McCandless  and  Companv 
was  organised  with  a  capital  of  $700000. 
Carnegie  put  altogether  $250  000  into  the 
venture  and  acquired  the  largest  indmdual 
interest  Coleman  put  into  it  $100  000,  and 
Kloman  Phippa  McCandless  Stott  btewart, 
Shinn  and  Thomas  Carnegie  each  supplied 
$50  000  Thus  nas  started  the  great  enter- 
prise nhich  afternards  became  famous  as  the 
Edgar  Thomoon  Steel  ^\orkB  Ground  was 
broken  13  April,  1873  Before  the  work  was 
more  than  nell  started  howeier  the  panic  in- 
volied  the  firm  in  great  financial  difficulty; 
and  but  for  the  higli  standing  of  McCandless, 
Stewart  and  Seott  it  would  have  succumbed. 
As  it  was  an  issue  of  bonds  was  found  neces- 
sari  These  conferred  on  the  purchaser  the 
right  to  exthaige  them  withm  three  yeari  for 
paid  up  stock  in  the  cc  mpanj  J  Edgar 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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road  and  Colonel  Scott,  Carnegie's  protectors, 
took  $150,000,  and  Gardiner  McCandless,  son  of 
the  chairman,  bought  about  $70,000  for  himself 
and  friends.  Notwithstanding  that  these  pur- 
chases saved  the  company  and  brought  to  it 
the  prestige  and  favor  of  President  Thomson 
and  Colonel  Scott,  as  was  found  when  it  en- 
tered the  market  with  its  rails,  Carnegie  re- 
fused to  permit  them  to  convert  their  bonds 
into  stock  upon  maturity  and  compelled  them 
to  accept  cash  instead.  Young  McCandless, 
however,  upon  seeking  legal  redress,  was  given 
stock  in  exchange  and  taken  into  the  6rm  as 
Carnegie's  secretary.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  Kl Oman's  interest  in  the 
Kloman,  Carnegie  Company,  which  had  re- 
mained a  separate  concern.  Kloman  had  be- 
come interested  in  a  project  for  mining  and 
smelting  ore  in  Michigan.  Its  ore  proved  de- 
ficient in  quality  and  the  company  failed,  in- 
volving Kloman.  Lest  the  affairs  of  the  other 
partners  in  Kloman,  Carnegie  and  Company 
also  become  involved  through  pressure  of 
Kloman's  creditors,  Carnegie  made  a  written 
offer  to  restore  Kloman  to  full  partnership  if 
he  would  make  a  voluntary  assignment  and 
get  a  judicial  discharge.  This  Kloman  agreed 
to  do;  and  a  committee  of  the  creditors  was 
formed  to  appraise  his  interests,  which  the 
Carnegies  bought.  Kloman  was  thus  enabled 
to  maKe  a  settlement  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. But  after  the  disentanglement  of  his 
affairs  Carnegie  offered  him  an  interest  of 
$100,000.  This  did  not  satisfy  Kloman,  who 
valued  his  interest  at  several  times  that;  and 
he  demanded  complete  reinstatement  in  all  the 
Carnegie  companies,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  understanding.  But  as  he  had  no 
binding  contract — the  written  offer  and  its  ac- 
ceptance carried  no  legal  consideration — he  was 
unable  to  force  his  demands.  So  in  bitterness 
he  withdrew  from  Carnegie,  Kloman  and  Com- 
pany, although  he  retained  his  interest  in 
Carnegie,  McCandless  and  Company  until  1876. 
On  12  Oct.,  1874,  the  latter  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  the  J.  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
to  take  its  place.  Its  personnel  was  almost 
exclusively  of  railroad  men,  and  naming  the 
works  after  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  insured  that  company's  favor.  By 
187S  the  Edgar  Thomson  mill  was  yielding  a 
golden  stream  of  profits,  and  its  sole  owner- 
ship was  becoming  a  passion  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie. In  a  letter  from  Europe,  dated  13  April, 
1876,  in  which  he  estimated  the  annual  profits 
would  be  $300,000,  he  wrote:  "Where  is  there 
such  a  business  1  ...  I  want  to  buy  Mr. 
Coleman  out  &  hope  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Kloman 
win  have  to  give  up  his  interest.  These  divided 
between  Harry  You  and  I  would  make  the 
Concern  a  close  Corporation.  Mr.  Scott's  loan 
is  no  doubt  in  some  banker's  hands,  and  may 
also  be  dealt  with  after  a  little,  ,  .  .  Then 
re  right  and  have  only  to  watch  the  bond 
ersions."  According  to  schedule,  the  ejec- 
ture  of  Mr.  Coleman,  the  founder  of  the  enter- 
rise,  was  effected,  and  his  interest  acquired 
y  Mr-  Carnegie,  Shortly  afterward  Kloman, 
hose  interest  in  the  Carnegie,  Kloman 
Company  Mr.  Carnegie  had  previously  seized, 
again  succumbed  to  the  latter's  pressure 
and    yielded    up    his    interest    in    the    Edgar 
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Thomson  mill  Confeming  the  nest  victims 
«hose  interests  »ere  covettd  Carnegie  wrote 
on  1  Mav  18  7  to  Mr  Shinn  It  la  not  likelj 
that  AlcCandleas  facott  and  Stewart 
main  with  us  I  Bcarcelj  thii  k  thej  ca 
I  know  Harrv  and  Tom  haie  agreed 
that  jou  out  of  tile  entirt  lot  would  he  wanted 
as  a  future  partner  and  I  think  »e  will 
day  make  it  a  partnership  Lucy  F  Co 
Mills  E  T  ie  and  go  it  on  that  basis  the 
largest  and  atroi  geat  Concern  in  the  Country 
Datid  McCandless  houeter  waa  eliminated  by 
tht  kindly  hand  of  death  and  Andrew  Car 
negie  in  a  pathetii.  letter  dated  22  Feb  1870 
in  Bombay  where  he  received  the  news  said 
It  does  eeni  too  hard  to  bear  but  we  must 
bite  the  lip  and  go  forward  I  suppo»ie  assum 
mg  indifference  but  I  am  sure  none  of  u^ 
(an  e\er  efface  from  our  memories  the  image 
of  our  dear  generous  gcntk  and  unaelfis] 
friend  To  tlie  day  I  die  1  know  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  think  of  him  without  a  atinging 
pain  at  the  heart  Let  us  try  to  be  as  kind 
and  devoted  tu  each  other  as  hi  \  as  to  us 
One  thing  more  \e  can  do  attend  to  his 
affairs  and  get  them  right  that  Mrs  file 
Candleas  and  Helen  may  be  provided  for  I 
know  you  ill  all  be  looking  after  tEiia  and 
yon  know  how  an\ious  I  sliall  he  to  co  operate 
with  you  Aftordinglj  nothing  was  done 
about  it  until  Carnegie s  return  the  following 
July  when  besides  refusing  to  credit  David 
McCandless  interest  with  an>  of  the  profats 
of  the  last  five  months  Carnegie  inaiated  on 
purchasing  his  interest  at  book  value  appraise 
ment  made  before  MeCandless  death  Mrs 
MeCandlesa  and  her  daughter  Helen 
$00  OOO  for  her  husband  a  interest  It  had 
cost  S6d  000  m  cash  Gardiner  MeCandless 
Davids  son  v  ho  vas  ejected  shortly  afterward 
received  $183,000  for  ins  original  investment  of 
$12,000  in  the  convertible  bonds.  William  P, 
Shinn,  the  nest  to  go,  was  eliminated  in  1881, 
and  his  case  found  its  way  into  the  courts. 
His  interest  amounted  to  the  same  as  David 
MeCandless',  but  he  received  $200,000.  In  1881 
the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  VVorka,  Lucy  Fur- 
naces, and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  In 
the  following  year  the  "  ejecture "  was  again 
set  in  operation,  and  Gardiner  MeCandless, 
mentioned  above,  and  John  Scott,  after  the 
usnal  personal  difficulty  with  Carnegie  preced- 
ing these  events,  relinquished  their  interests 
in  the  company.  In  1883  the  Homestead  Mills 
were  added  to  the  Carnegie  group.  The  Home- 
Btead,  intended  as  a  rival  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Mill,  had  been  incorporated  in  1870  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Its  founders,  own- 
ers of  various  mills,  had  been  customers  of  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Mill;  but  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  orders  for  billets  filled, 
they  built  the  Homestead  plant  as  a  measure 
of  self -protection.  After  a  year  its  prospects 
were  exceedingly  bright,  but  it  became  in- 
volved in  labor  difficultiea  which  extended  into 
the  individual  plants  of  the  different  owners; 
and  the  Carnegiea  effected  a  consolidation  in 
October.  1883.  On  1  Jdn.,  1886,  the  Pittsburgh 
Bessemer  plant  at  Homestead,  the  Lucy  Fur- 
naces, and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Union  Mills 
were  organized  into  Carnegie,  Pbipps  and  Com- 
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pany,  Ltd.  The  net  earnings  of  tlie  Carnegie 
companies  rose  from  $512,068  in  1879  to 
$2,128,422  in  1882,  While  1883,  1884,  and  1885 
each  averaged  a  million  dollars  less.  In  1886 
they  increased  to  $2,925,350,  in  1887  to 
$3,441,887,  but  decreased  in  1888  to  $1,941,555. 
This  drop  in  profits  led  Mr,  Carnegie  to  be- 
lieve that  the  steel  business  had  reached  its 
zenith  of  prosperity,  and  in  188i)  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  certain  English  bankers  and 
pHalista  with  a  view  to  selling  out,    Phippa 


the  negotiations  had  no  satisfactory  result, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Phippa.  who,  writing 
to  Carnegie  in  Europe  said;  "I  am  gratified 
that  we  are  not  to  go  out  of  business.  With 
Mr.  Frick  at  the  head,  I  have  no  fear  as  to 
leceiving  a  good  return  upon  our  capital. 
Being  interested  in  manufacturing  keeps  us 
H  ithin  touch  of  the  world  and  its  affair?." 
In  1882,  when  Carnegie  had  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  coke  business  of  Frick  and  Company, 
he'  first  became  familiar  with  the  ability  of 
Henry  C.  Frick.  In  1889  he  persuaded  Mr. 
Frick  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.  Frick,  by  ac- 
quiring the  interest  of  David  A.  Stewart,  be- 
■ame  the  second  largest  stockholder  in  the 
.ompany.  He  became  director  in  Carnegie, 
Phippa  and  Company,  and  was  also  president 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company.  Fortune 
favored  Carnegie  when  he  failed  to  sell  the 
company,  for  in  the  same  year  {1889),  al- 
though the  -price  of  rails  dropped  to  their 
lowest  point,  under  Friek'a  management  all 
previous  Carnegie  records  for  profits  vvere  ex- 
ceeded, and  tiiey  steadily  increased  from 
$3,540,000  in  1889.  to  $40,000,000  in  1900,  the 
last  year  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  sep- 
arate existence.  Shortly  after  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany Friek  skillfully  effected  the  absorption  of 
a  rival  organization,  the  Duquesne  Steel 
Works,  without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar,  hy  a 
bond  issue  of  a  million  dollars.  It  added  to 
the  Carnegie  group  the  heat  ateel  works  in  the 
country,  paying  for  itself  within  one  year. 
In  1892  all  the  Carnegie  interests,  oxci'pt  coke, 
were  consolidated  as  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  Frick  waa  elected  ita  chair- 
man. Under  this  magician  of  steel  its  profits 
multiplied.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  per- 
fecting economies  of  operation,  and  tlie  changes 
lie  effected  revolutionized  the  iron  industry. 
He  did  not  depend  on  an  intense  human  drive, 
and  immediately  dissipated  the  animosities  of 
the  petty  factions  which  had  been  created  out 
of  the  former  system  of  unfriendly  rivalry  for 
speed.  Frick  organized  the  many  separate 
Carnegie  establishments  into  a  coherent  unit 
of  harmonized  movement.  He  built  the  Union 
Railway,  which  connected  the  scattered  works 
with  every  important  railway  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  obtained  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  whose  ore- 
fields  provided  an  unfailing  aiipply  of  high 
grade  Bessemer  orea;  and  for  its  economical 
transportation  he  built  the  Pittsburgh,  Besao- 
mer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steamship  Company.  This  ore  acquisi- 
tion, which  actually  gave  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  supremacy  in  the  iron  industry,  was 
opposed  by  Andrew  Carnegie.    When  consulted 
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concerning  it,  he  wrole  from  Scotland  ii 
August,  1892:  "If  there  ia  any  department  o 
business  which  offers  no  inducement,  it  is  ore: 
And  two  years  later,  in  April,  1894,  affe 
Prielt  had  made  tlic  arrangement  and  prove: 
its  efficacy,  Carnegie  wrote  from  Sussex,  Eng 
land;  "  Tlie  Oliver  bargain  1  do  not  regard  a 
very  valuable.  Vou  will  (iiid  tliat  this  or. 
venture,  like  all  our  otlier  ventures  in  ore 
will  result  in  more  trouble  and  leas  profit  tliai 
almost  any  branch  of  our  business.  If  any 
of  our  brilliant  and  talented  young  partners 
have  more  time,  or  attention,  than  ia  required 
for  their  present  duties,  tliey  will  find  sources 
of  much  greater  profit  right  at  home.  I  hop* 
you  will  matte  a  note  of  this  prophecy."  His 
prophecy  proved  a  source  of  much  amusement 
to  the  other  members,  for  this  ore  venture  in 
1806,  tlirough  an  arrangement  with  the  Rocke- 
fcUers,  resulted  in  a  visible  saving  of  $27,000,- 
000;  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Charles  M.  Schwal) 
estimated  'the  value  of  these  ore  holdings 
upward  of  $500,000,000.  By  the  acquisition  of 
this  ore,  and  by  tlie  building  of  railroads  and 
steamships  for  its  economical  transportation, 
Frick  had  co-ordinated  every  branch  of  the 
vast  Carnegie  interests.  They  formed  now  a 
complete  industrial  unit  of  amazing  efficiency; 
and  the  profits  were  increasing  annually  by 
millions.  In  1809  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  living  abroad,  again  sought 
to  sell,  valuing  the  company,  including  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Campany,  at  $250,000,000; 
and  soon  afterwards,  March,  1809,  ex-Judge 
W.  H.  Moore  .made  overtures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Carnegie's  interests  in  the  Carnegie- 
Friek  properties,  Carnegie  stipulated  that 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  through  his 
principal  partners,  Pliippa  and  Frick.  They 
agreed,  with  the  understanding  that  Moore  and 
his  friends  should  finance  the  entire  acheme. 
Carnegie  demanded  a  million  dollars  for  a 
ninety  days'  option  on  his  entire  interests  at 
a  price  of  $157,950,000;  and  he  afterward 
raised  this  bonus  to  $1,170,000.  The  increase 
was  met  by  Phipps  and  Frick  each  contributing 
$85,000,  Carnegie  agreeing  to  return  these 
sums  to  them  later.  Negotiations  ended 
abruptlv  however  because  of  the  panic  due 
to  the  death  of  Roswell  P  Flower  Frick  and 
Phipps  went  to  Carnegie  at  Skibo  Castle 
Scotland  to  get  an  extension  of  the  option 
but  he  refused  He  was  desirous  of  spllmg 
out,  and  keenlv  disappointed  at  the  failure  to 
complete  the  transaction  Besides,  he  was 
chagrined  at  the  ridiculous  aspects  that  arose 
out  of  the  premature  publieitv  of  its  consum 
mation  The  failure  to  sell  also  was  one  of 
a  series  of  causes  that  brought  on  the  "^ensa 
tional  dispute  between  him  and  Frick  Mani 
reasons  contributed  to  Carnegie  s  anxiety  to 
sell  Lack  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi 
neaa  had  shaken  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
iron  industry  ten  years  before  when  he  at 
tempted  to  sell  to  t!ie  English  capitalists  and 
now  in  hia  estimation  steel  had  passed  its 
golden  age  Besides  he  was  sixty  four  years 
of  age  and  living  principalh  abroad  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  international  attention  he 
had  achieved  through  association  with  the 
worlds  political  and  bo  lal  leaders  and  buii 
ness  affairs  no  longer  ippealed  to  him  In  per 
Bonal  success    at  least    he  had  conquered  the 
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business  world,  but  he  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  reverses.  Furthermore,  his  industrial  prestige 
was  being  eclipsed  by  the  achievements  of  the 
unostentatious  Frick;  and  Mr,  Carnegie  had 
never  tolerated  any  partner  who  threatened  to 
overshadow  him  in  prominence.  Two  Ameri- 
can lieauty  roses  on  one  stem  did  not  accord 
with  his  esthetic  tastes;  so  the  ejecture  process 
was  revived  to  espel  Frick  from  tlie  company 
and  seize  his  interests  at  millions  iielow  their 
value.  This  iron-clad  (ejecture)  agreement 
was  a  practice  inaugurated  in  1884  of  reward- 
ing exceptional  services  of  employees  by  credit- 
ing them  with  an  interest  in  the  company; 
many  received  its  favor.  The  book  value  of 
the  interests  thus  assigned  was  credited  against 
recipients;  and  the  shares  were  held  by  the 
company  as  security  until  the  indebtedness  had 
been  paid  off.  Usually  the  prnfita  alone  sufficed 
to  liquidate  the  debt  In  1887  an  autcmatic 
ejecture  wa"  added  to  it  so  that  no  junior 
partner  need  be  kept  in  the  association  any 
longer  tlian  his  favor  lasted  It  «as  an  e\. 
ccllent  device  keeping  the  j  lung  geniuses 
in  an  humble  frame  of  mind  and  spurring 
them  to  further  effort  but  it  was  never  m 
tended  to  apply  to  partners  whose  interesta 
viere  paid  up  auch  as  Frick  and  Phipps  In 
18')2  Carnegie  made  a  futile  attempt  to  revise 
it  and  include  all  partners  At  his  palace  near 
\\  indaor  England  he  besought  Phipps  to  sign 
this  new  document  but  Phipps  not  to  be  thus 
beguiled  refused  and  Carnegie  s  was  the  only 
signature  ever  appended  to  it  ConLcrning 
this  document  Phipps  wrote  from  London  4 
Oct  1802  Please  inform  the  cli airman, 
president  and  board  of  managers  tl  at  1  re 
fuse  to  sign  the  Iron  clad  or  an^  paper  of 
a  similar  character  and  that  I  shall  resist  the. 
Imving  of  the  company  s  stock  as  the  proposed 

agreement   contemplates   Besides   the 

act  would  be  illegal  For  these  and  other  good 
reasons  I  beg  that  no  action  m  the  matter 
be  taken  That  was  the  slatua  of  the  iron 
clad  in  1890  when  Carnegie  reiived  it  to  effect 
Frick  s  ejecture  After  an  extriordinary 
ritual  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  iron  clad 
applicable  to  the  Frick  case  Carnegie  desig 
nated  Charles  M  Schwab  one  of  the  junior 
partners  to  obtain  signatures  to  it  and  domi 
natod  b^  Carnegie  s  overruling  influence  all 
of  the  junior  partners  signed  it  except  two 
F  T  F  Lovcjoy  and  H  M  Curry  Henry 
Phippa  the  other  senior  partner  whose  in 
terests  were  on  a  par  with  Frick  s.  not  only 
refused  to  sign  the  demand  but  joined  the 
latter  in  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
board  He  wiote  I  dissent  from  some  of 
the  statements  of  alleged  facta  therein  con 
tamed  and  I  certainly  do  not  agree  but 
object  to  and  deny  that  the  said  actions  of 
tlie  Board  of  Managers  on  8  Jan  1900  and 
indeed  any  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
could  or  did  reinstate  the  so  called  agreement 
of  1887  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  hoi 
lowness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  Carnegie 
directed   S  h      b  F      k        tt  th 
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five  days  later,  in  his  receiving  an  interest 
which  later  yielded  him  $23,000,000  more  than 
Carnegie  tried  to  force  him  to  sell  tor.  This 
was  followed,  in  IDOO,  by  a  reorganization  of 
the  Carnegie  interests,  including  the  H,  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  into  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,000.  In 
this  company  both  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick 
were  omitted  from  the  directorate.  The  Frick 
fiasco  now  made  Mr.  Carnegie  desperately 
anxious  to  eell  out,  and  his  methods  of  accom- 
plishing it  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  re- 
sourcefulness. About  a  year  before  Frick  re- 
signed as  liead  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
he  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  a 
project  for  building  a  tube  works  at  Conneaut, 
the  Lake  Erie  terminus  of  the  Bessemer  Rail 
road.  There  being  little  treigbt  from  Pitta- 
burgh  to  the  Lake  port,  the  ore  trains  returned 
for  the  most  part  empty;  and  to  utilize  this 
profitless  haul,  various  plans  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Frick  and  his  colleagues  for  the 
building  of  blast-furnaces  and  other  works  at 
Conneaut  that  would  call  for  Pittsburgh  coal 
and  coke.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  16  Jan.,  IS90,  show  that 
Mr.  Clemson,  whom  Frick  had  authorized  to 
investigate  the  matter,  also  was  in  favor  of 
starting  the  tube  works.  But  further  action 
was  deferred  because  of  the  contemplated  sale 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to  the  Moore 
syndicate.  The  Conneaut  terminal  was  in- 
tended as  a  simple  business  plan  and  grew  out 
of  the  need  for  filling  the  empty  ore-ears  on 
their  return  to  Conneaut.  There  was  no  in- 
tention during  Frick's  regime  of  holding  the 
tube  project  as  a  threat  over  anybody.  But 
now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Carnegie  that  this 
might  be  revived  aild  utilized  to  force  the 
purchase  of  at  least  his  own  holdings,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  Carnegie  concern.  So 
the  plan  was  perfected  and  given  to  the  news- 
papers by  the  Carnegie  press  agent  and  by 
Carnegie  interviews.  This  project,  in  addi- 
tion to  becoming  a  rival  of  the  powerful 
National  Tube  Works,  threatened  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  Gailroad 
The  consternation  thus  produced  was  well 
described  in  a  magazine  of  that  period ; 
"  Either  project  as  a  threat  would  have  been 
alarming.  The  two  together  as  imminent  and 
assured  accomplishments  produced  a  panic. 
And  a  panic  among  millionaires,  while  hard 
to  produce  is,  when  once  under  way,  just  as 
much  of  a  panic  as  is  a  panic  among  geese. 
...  At  last  they  ran  to  their  master,  Mor- 
gan, and  he  negotiated  with  Carnegie."  An 
effective  feature  of  the  propaganda,  arranged 
by  the  credit  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, was  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  by 
bankers  at  which  Schwab  desorilwd  with  en- 
thusiasm the  future  of  the  steel  industry. 
Concerning  this,  Prof.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson 
saysr  ''  Views  so  large,  so  wise  and  so  interest- 
ing that  Mr,  Morgan  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  speech  and  the  speaker.  Then  there 
began  a  series  of  interviews  which  eventually 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  to  the  realization  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's desire  to  retire  'from  control  of  the 
business."  It  was  the  most  masterly  piece  ot 
diplomacy  in  the  history  of  American  industry, 
and  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  Andrew  Cai- 
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negie  s  romantic  business  career  Carnegie  has 
claimed  to  haie  been  the  first  to  introduce 
into  tl  IS  country  the  manufacture  of  iron 
bridges  and  the  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel  But  statistics  prove  these  claims  un 
warranted  In  a  biography  of  himself  he 
wrote  There  were  so  many  delays  on  rail 
roads  in  those  dajs  from  burned  or  broken 
bridges  that  I  felt  the  day  of  wooden  Iridgea 
must  end  soon  just  as  the  daj  of  wood 
burning  locomotiVLS  «as  uided  Cast  iron 
bridges  I  thought  ought  to  replace  them  so 
1  organized  a  company  principally  from  rail 
road  men  I  knew  to  make  these  iron  bridges 
and  «e  called  it  tie  Kejstone  Bridge  Com 
pany  The  facts  are  according  to  Tl  e  In 
side  History  of  the  Carnegie  ''teel  Company 
that  the  formation  of  the  Kejstone  Bridge 
Company  was  merely  the  inci.  rporation  of 
tlie  firm  of  Piper  and  Shiffler  «hich  had  been 
building  iron  bridges  since  ISoT — eight  years 
before  Mr  Carnegie  became  asso  lated  with  it 
Concerning  lus  introduction  ot  the  Bessemer 
process  into  this  country  he  writ  s  On  my 
return  from  England  [he  is  speaking  of  the 
jear  1808]  I  built  at  Pittsburgh  a  plant  for 
the  Bessemer  process  ot  steel  making  which 
had  not  until  tl  tn  been  operated  in  this  coun 
try  and  started  in  to  make  sttel  rails  for 
American  riilroada  The  facts  are  that  the 
construction  of  the  first  Carnegie  Bessemer 
steel  plant  which  was  the  eleventh  in  America 
to  adopt  the  process,  was  not  commenced  until 
April  18(3  and  was  not  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  August,  1875  All  encyclopedic 
data  on  the  subject  is  to  the  efftct  that  the 
first  Bessemer  steel  produced  in  America  was 
made  at  Wjandotte  Mich  in  1364  and  that 
the  first  Bessemer  st  el  rails  made  in  America 
were  rolled  at  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill 
in  presence  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  m  May  1865  from  ingots  made  at 
Wyandotte  In  September  1875  the  Ameri 
can  Manufacturer  commenting  on  the  com 
pletion  ot  the  Edgar  Thomson  works  remarked 
'  V\e  [in  Pittsburgh]  haie  been  alow  to  take 
advantage  of  tl  e  Bessemer  process  This 
dilatorinesB  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
there  has  not  been  the  least  doubt  as  to  its 
success  and  lalue  practically  and  commer 
cialh  It  18  a  fact  that  Mr  Carnegie  is  not 
credited  with  having  invented  or  contributed 
any  innovation  to  any  practical  brinch  during 
his  long  ooi  nection  «ith  tie  ir<n  industry 
On  the  contrary  he  is  on  record  as  having 
strongly  opposed  vital  improvements  such  as 
building  the  Lniversal  Slabbing  Mill  at  Home 
stead  Coleman  s  Bessen  er  project  in  1871  and 
Tricks  acquisition  of  the  Olner  ore  fields 
For  the  sak  of  accuracy  reference  might  also 
be  made  to  another  errcr  in  fact  which  has  ap 
pcared  in  several  biographical  articles  on  Mr 
Carnegie  and  ejihibits  a  tent  ency  toward  in 
accuracy  In  the  sam  biography  in  «hich  he 
claims  to  haie  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Bessemer  process  in  America  he  sais  My 
father  who  had  been  naturalised  as  an  Amen 
can  citizen  in  1853  hid  died  soon  aftenvards 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  the  family 
mainstay.  But  The  Inside  History  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,"  whose  exhaustive  ref- 
erence to  original  documents  has  established 
the  date  of  every  salient  event,  says:  "The 
facts,  as  shown  by  the  Allegheny  County  reo- 
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orda  on  file  in  the  Pittsburgh  court  houae,  are 
aafoIloH-a:On  14  Sept.,  1855,  the  father  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  made  a  will.  .  .  ,  Andrew  was 
then  within  ten  weeks  of  being  twenty  years  of 
age."  Nevertheless,  in  the  important  r61e  he  did 
assume,  tliat  of  creating  outlets  for  the  com- 
pany's products,  he  displayed  extraordinary 
abiiity.  "  The  part  at  first  selected  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  himself,"  Bays  "  The  Inside  His- 
tory of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,"  "  was  the 
procurement  of  orders.  Here  he  displayed  an 
originality  so  marked  that  it  amounted  to 
genius.  Endowed  with  a  ready  wit,  an  ex- 
cclient  memory  for  telling  stories,  and  a  nat- 
ural gift  for  reciting  them,  he  became  a  social 
favorite  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
never  missed  a  chance  to  make  a  useful  ac- 
quaintance. His  mental  alertness,  ready 
speecli,  and  enthusiastic  temperament  made 
him  a  delightful  addition  to  a  dinner  party; 
and  many  an  unconscious  hostess,  opening  her 
doors  to  the  little  Scotchman,  han  also  paved 
the  way  to  a  sale  of  railroad  material.  Car- 
negie early  found  that  his  power  to  promote 
sales  grew  in  proportion  to  his  own  impor- 
tance. His  natural  love  of  prominence  was  thus 
fortified  by  its  cummercial  value.  Never  was 
a  band  wagon  driven  with  such  skill.  The  box 
of  Carnegie's  chariot  became  the  '  seats  of  the 
mighty.'  And  so  a  politico- social  campaign 
went  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  rail,  bridge, 
armor-piate,  and  structurahsteel  business, 
through  seasons  of  opera,  concerts,  lecturinga, 
and  book- publishing,  until  the  name  of  Car- 
negie was  written  in  bright  letters  across  the 
sky  of  two  hemispheres,  and  people  forgot  that 
there  were  any  other  steel  works  in  the  world. 
Meanwhile  in  Pittsburgh  the  partners  worked 
steadily  on,  building  dollar  by  dollar  the  great 
golden  pyramid  by  which  their  majority  stock- 
holder was  to  be  immortalized."  "  Carnegie 
owes  a  great  deal  to  his  habit  of  traveling," 
said  George  Lauder,  his  eousin.  "  While 
other  men  were  wallowing  in  details,  he  was 
able  to  take  a  wider  view."  Supplied  with 
daily  reports  of  the  product  of  every  depart- 
ment of  each  of  the  works,  Carnegie  had  lei- 
sure to  make  comparisons,  and  to  prod  with 
a  sharp  note  any  partner  or  superintendent 
whose  work  did  not  rank  with  the  best.  In 
time  he  became  very  expert  at  these  postal 
proddings;  and  with  a  few  words  scribbled 
on  the  back  of  his  address  card,  he  could  spur 
the  best  of  his  managers  to  more  furious  effort. 
"  Carnegie  did  not  roost  in  the  tree,"  wrote 
David  Graham  Phillips;  "he  would  sit  afar 
off,  on  the  rail-fence,  apparently  watching  the 
watcrers  and  spaders  and  caterpillar- killers, 
all  desperately  at  work,  with  the  sweat  stream- 
ing. Presently  he  would  descend  from  his  rail- 
pi'rch,  catch  up  a  great  club  and  lay  franti- 
cally about  him.  Bruised  skulls  here;  broken 
skulls  there;  corpses  yonder;  fellows  with  raw 
heads  and  aching  Iwnes.  crawling  rapidly  into 
the  cover  of  the  tall  grass;  imprecations  fill- 
ing the  air.  A  scene  of  peaceful  industry 
transformed  into  a  shambles.  Grinning  at  his 
club,  Carnea^e  would  stroll  back  to  his  rail- 
perch,  usually  SkilKj."  In  1885  he  began  a 
scries  of  U'ctures  and  essays  on  the  natural 
rights  of  labor,  and  a  year  later  he  published 
"  Triumphant  Democracy,"  a  vehicle  for  his 
advanced  views  on  tlie  political  and  social 
equalitv  of  all  men  It  was  a  glorification  of 
the  toller,  among  whom  it  was  widely  dis- 
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tributed  In  tl  e  same  year  he  also  published, 
in  the  Forum  an  essay  on  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  It  was  lofty  m  spirit  and 
purpose  and  contained  his  famous  aphorism 
"There  is  an  unwritten  law  amoig  workmen 
'Thou  Shalt  not  take  thy  neighbors  job  ' 
Howeicr  CarncLie  m  theory  and  Carnegie  in 
practice  were  brought  into  sharp  contrast 
shortly  alter  ward  by  the  Edgar  Thomson 
strike  of  1887  caused  by  his  intention  to  re 
sume  the  twelve  hour  day  Captain  Jones 
superintendent  of  the  mill  had  previously 
effected  a  reduction  from  tnehe  hours  and 
said  that  I  soon  discovered  it  was  entirely 
out  of  tl  e  question  to  expect  human  flesh  and 
blood  to  labor  incessantly  for  twelve  hours 
Neiertheless  Mr  Carnegie  desired  its  resump 
tion  The  workmen  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demand  and  a  strike  resulted  The  Inside 
History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Companv  says 
"  But  before  it  had  gone  far  a  committee  of 
the  strikers  went  to  see  Mr  Carnegie  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel  New  York  There  he  reaaoned 
with  them  and  talLed  them  into  a  contiiiatory 
frame  of  mmd  and  they  agreed  to  sign  the 
contract  he  put  before  them  The  affair 
seemed  to  ha\o  read  ed  a  happj  conclusion 
and  the  labor  leiders  left  for  Pittsburgh  in 
the  beat  of  spiuts  As  Mr  Carneg  e  bade 
them  good  by  he  pressed  into  the  hands  ol 
each  a  copj   of  his     Forum     essay      This  the 

L  read  on  the  train     and  on  their  arrival 

Braddock  they  promptly  repudiated  the 
agreement  they  had  signed  and  continued  the 
strike  Lnder  the  protection  of  Pinkerton 
guards  the  works  were  put  m  operation  bv 
non  union  men  The  usual  disorders  took 
place    resulting  in   loss   of   life     and  after   a 

months  struggle  the  company  won  the 
contest  in  May  188h  During  the  strike  Mr 
Carnegie  was  in  retirement  in  Atlantic  City 
where  le  was  kept  informed  of  its  develop 
ments  by  his  cousin  George  Lauder  Nur  did 
time  effect  any  favorable  change  in  his  atti 
tude  toward  labor  His  humanitirian  precepts 
became  thorns  under  the  penersion  of  the 
labor  agitate  rs  in  fact  to  these  are  directly 
attribute  the  Homestead  strike  Although  in 
this  strike  the  men  presented  leas  grievance 
any  of  the  others  it  proied  to  be  tl  e 
most  sensational  of  all  the  many  C'lrnegie 
labor  trouble  And  it  was  aggravated  by  the 
belief  of  the  workmen  that  Mr  Carnegie  who 
was  in  Europe  would  settle  matters  to  their 
Batisfactun  if  he  nere  apprised  of  their  de 
But  the  strike  was  being  conducted  in 
accordance  with  plans  made  by  him  before  his 
departure  On  4  April  1892  three  months  be 
fore  the  str  ke  began  in  a  notice  intended 
for  the  workmen  he  stated  These  works 
therefore    will  be  necessarily  Non  Union  after 

expiration  [1  July,  1SS2]  of  the  present 
agreement  This  refers  to  an  agreement  en 
tered  into  at  the  same  works  three  yeirs  be 
fore  which  through  the  installation  of  im 
proved  machinery  was  enabling  many  of  the 
workmen  to  earn  upnards  of  $15  00  •>  da>  It 
ipelled  the  company  to  s  ibmit  to  the 
interference  of  labor  leaders  in  the  operation 
of  nearly  even  department  Thus  affairs  had 
smoldered  for  nearly  three  years  greatl>  to 
the  chagrin  of  Mr  Carnegie  who  now  fanned 
the  conflagration  and  prudent h  retired  to 
Scotlaid  Prom  there  on  10  June  1812  he 
wrote  to  Frick        Of  course   you  mil  be  asked 
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to  confer,  and  I  know  jou  will  decline  all  con- 
ferences You  will  win  and  win  easier  than  you 
suppose,  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  mar- 
kets '  On  17  June,  1802,  he  emphasised  his  «n- 
compromiimg  attitude  by  writing!  "Perhaps  it 
Homestead  men  understand  that  non-acceptance 
means  non  union  forever,  they  will  accept." 
He  alao  cabled  \\  hitelaw  Reid,  who  was  trying 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  that 
no  compromise  would  be  considered  by  liim, 
and  that  lie  uould  rather  see  grass  growing 
oMr  the  Homestead  works  than  advise  Mr, 
Friek  to  yield  to  the  strikers.  "  The  Romance 
of  Steel '  sav  The  workmen  had  a  con- 
viction, almost  a  religious  belief,  that  no  out- 
siders had  a  right  to  come  in  and  take  their 
places  during  a  strike.  Andrew  Carnegie 
himself  liad  said,  a  few  years  before;  'There 
is  an  unwritten  law  among  the  best  workmen, 
"  Tliou  shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's  job." ' " 
Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  had  selected  the  secluded 
residence  at  Rannoch  Lodge,  in  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  tlie  appeals  which  it 
was  apparent  his  speeches  and  writings  would 
call  forth;  and  his  silence  during  the  conflict 
at  Homestead  was  in  accordance  with  plans 
made  by  him  long  before.  An  Associated 
Press  representative  located  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
Scotland  and  after  much  difficulty  succeeded 
ja  getting  a  short  statement  from  him.  He 
said:  '•  Well,  I  authorize  you  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  I  liave  not  attended  to 
business  for  the  past  three  years,  but  I  have 
implicit  confidence  in  those  who  are  managing 
the  mills.  Further  than  that  I  have  notliing 
to  say."  This  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism 
both  at  home  and  abroad  Tlie  ':it  T  ouis 
PostDispatth  ^aid  One  Mould  naturally 
suppose  that  if  he  had  a  grain  of  manhood, 
not  to  say  courage  in  his  composition  he 
would  at  lea-it  ba*e  been  vMlling  to  face  the 
consequences  of  hii  inconsistency  But  what 
does  Carnegie  do*  Runs  off  to  Scotland  out 
of  harms  lav  to  auait  the  issue  of  the  battle 
he  «as  too  pusilianimous  to  share  The  Lon- 
don >uancial  Observer  of  16  July  1S02, 
said  Here  we  have  this  Scotch  Yankee  pluto- 
crat meandering  tiirough  Scotland  m  a  four- 
in  hand  opening  public  libraries  and  receiving 
the  freedom  ot  cities  «hile  the  wretched  Bel- 
gian and  Italian  workmen  nlio  sneat  them- 
selves m  rder  to  supply  him  nith  the  ways 
and  means  for  his  self  gforifiiation  ari,  starving 
in  Pittsburgh  "  In  America  on  the  same  dale, 
Carnegie  vas  burnt  in  elHgv  at  Tittle  Rock, 
Ark  How  eager  h  the  lalwr  leaders  had 
seized  upon  Carnegie  s  terse  commandment  to 
efftct  tlieir  purpose  became  evident  m  the 
testimony  of  General  Master  Workman  T  V 
PoHderlj  at  the  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  strike  Does  your  organization  coun- 
tenance the  prevention  of  non  union  men  tak- 
ing the  plate  of  striking  or  locked  out  men'  ' 
he  »as  asked  lo  which  he  replied  We 
agree  mth  Andrew  Carnegie  Thou  slialt  not 
take  thy   neighbor  s   job  Public   sentiment 

became  so  enraged  at  the  Homeitead  strike 
that  it  be  ame  a  national  political  issue  ai 
brought  dbfeat  to  the  Republicans  in  the  pre'' 
dential  campaign  ot  November  1892  One  of 
the  disappointed  leaders  C  eneral  Grosvenor 
of  Ohi>  -jtigmatized  Mr  Carnegie  as  the 
arch  sneak  of  the  age  \ainnl<r>  and  ab- 
normal astutemas  furnish  the  key  to  Mr    Car- 
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negie's  conflicting,  enigmatical  personality. 
He  took  unscrupulously  from  his  partnijrs,  and 
gave  lavishly  of  public  bequests;  he  glorified 
his  workmen,  yet  drove  them  inhumanly;  he 
said:  "I  would  as  soon  leave  to  my  son  a 
curse  as  the  almighty  dollar,"  wiiile  his  anly 
child  is  a  daughter,  born  in  18!)7.  He  possessed 
an  inordinate  craving  for  public  attention,  and 
hia  departure  or  entrance  into  the  country  was 
always  chronicled  by  an  interview.  Unfor- 
tunately the  one  that  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention contained  praise  of  the  Kaiser,  just 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War.  He 
was  roundly  criticized  for  this,  and  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  country  he  had  been  regarded 
as  "  Patron  Saint,"  his  statue  was  splattered 
with  mud  and  filth.  In  tlie  early  eighties,  to 
remedy  the  defects  due  to  his  neglected  early 
training,  Carnegie  devoted  considerable  time  to 
study  under  the  guidance  of  tutors,  and  soon 
became  a  prolific  writer,  largely  in  the  form 
of  magazine  articles.  But  he  has  also  pro- 
duced, with  the  aid  of  literary  assistants,  a 
number  of  works  in  more  permanent  form: 
"  An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain " 
(1883);  "Round  the  World"  ilSSi)  ;  "Tri- 
umphant Democracy"  (18861;  "The  Gospel 
of  Wealth  "  { I'.WO  I  ;  "  Tlie  Empire  of  Busi- 
ness" (1!I02|  ;  "Life  of  James  Watt"  (1005}; 
and  "Problems  of  To-day"  (li)08).  Mr.  Car- 
negie's stupendous  charities  include,  besides 
$6U,CH)0,000  for  2,5CH)  libraries,  the  endowment 
of  various  institutions  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  These  institutions  are  supported  by 
the  interest  from  the  endowments,  which  in- 
clude $125,000,000  for  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York;  $22,000,000  for  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington;  *16,0(>0,000 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching;  $13,000,000  for  the  Car- 
negie Institute  at  Pittsburgh;  $10,000,000  for 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology:  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund;  S10,000,000 
for  tlie  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace-,  $6,000,000  for  church  organs;  $4,000,000 
for  steel  workers'  pensions;  $2,000,000  for  the 
Church  Peace  Union;   and  $1,500,000   for  The 


are  tie  parenta  of  one  el  ild    Margaret   (b    l 
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XAHN  Otto  Hermann  banker  ai  d  art 
patron  b  in  Mannh  im  L  trmany  _1  Feb 
186i  son  of  Bernhard  and  Emma  (Elerstadt) 
Kahn  From  his  fath  r  a  prosperous  binker 
of  HannI  (im  Otto  inherited  a  love  of  art  in 
its  \ariouH  develipments  which  caused  him  to 
become  internationally  distinguished  as  an 
earnest  advocate  and  liberal  auppurtir  not 
only  of  vil  at  was  excellent  in  music  painting 
sculpture  and  literature  but  of  all  tliit  prom 
ised  to  become  so  H  always  has  been  I  road 
democratic  and  catholic  in  Ins  artistic  judg 
ment  a  judgment  that  has  seldom  been  ques 
tioned  and  never  su  cessfullv  controverted 
He  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  for  his 
fathers  home  in  Mannheim  was  a  rendezvous 
for  a  wide  circle  of  artists  musicians  singers 
sculptors  and  writers  His  own  amiition  waa 
to  be  a  musician  and  he  learned  to  play  sev 
eral  instruments  before  he  was  graduated  at 
tl  e  high  school  But  he  was  one  of  ei^l  t  ch  1 
dren  and  his  fatl  er  had  set  plans  f  r  the 
caner  ot  each  one      In  his  own  case  le  was 
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destined  to  be  a,  banker  and  perhaps,  to  his 
disgust,  certainly  to  liis  disappointment,  in- 
stead of  hying  permitted  to  make  the  study  of 
music  liie  life  work,  after  passing  through  co! 
lege,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  lie  was  placed  in 
a  bank  at  Karlsruhe,  near  Mannheim,  to  learn 
finance  from  the  very  fountain.  Hia  principal 
duties  for  some  time  were  those  of  junior 
clerk.  Speaking  of  the  months  when  he  filled 
til  is  hard-working  and  undignified  position. 
Otto  Kalin  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "It  was 
a  useful  salutary  training,  for  it  taught  dis- 
cipline and  order.  One  must  learn  to  obey  be- 
fore he  is  fit  to  command.  It  instilled  a  proper 
sense  of  one's  place,  and  emphasized  that  the 
most  humble  duties  must  be  performed  con- 
scientiously and  without  any  loss  of  self- 
respect.  I  su])po8e  1  must  have  wiped  the  ink- 
^vells  fairly  satisfactorily,  for  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  promoted  and  had  another  novice 
to  clean  my  inkwell  and  fetch  my  lunch."  For 
three  years  Otto  Kalm  remained  in  the  bank  at 
Karlsruhe,  advancing  until  he  was  thorough]}' 
grounded  in  the  intricacies  of  finance,  and  could 
properly  be  called  a  good  banker  at  that  time. 
Then  the  call  of  the  army  came  and  he  entered 
the  Kaiser's  Hussars  to  give  the  required  years 
of  service.  As  a  soldier  tie  was  aa  thorough  as 
in  everything  else,  and  the  effect  of  his  mill 
tary  training  has  always  remained  with  him 
in  his  upright  carriage  and  easy  grace  of  move 
ment.  On  leaving  the  army  he  went  to  the 
important  London  agency  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
where  iie  remained  five  years.  Here  he  dis 
played  such  unusual  talents  that  1  e  became  sec 
ond  in  command  when  he  had  been  there  but 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  Lnglish  mode 
of  life,  both  political  and  social  appealed  to 
him  so  forcefully  that,  when  he  had  become 
til 0 roughly  familiar  with  its  traditions  its 
freedom  and  broadness  of  outlook  on  the 
world  he  decided  to  renounce  his  German  eiti 
zenship  and  became  naturalized  as  an  English 
man.  As  he  has  expressed  it,  very  happily  he 
became  an  "Englishman  from  conviction 
Notwithstanding  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  by 
birth,  education,  and  associations  he  was  thor 
oughty  democratic  at  heart  and  his  aversion  to 
everything  that  savored  of  coercion  and  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  was  deep  and  sincere.  When 
he  went  to  London  first  he  had  no  intention 
of  becoming  a  British  subject.  His  course  was 
prompted  solely  by  his  admiration  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  as  they  appealed  to 
him,  and  in  that,  as  in  every  important  act  of 
hia  life,  he  never  lacked  for  an  instant  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It  was  in  1893 
that  the  marked  talents  of  Mr.  Kahn  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  heads  of  the  great  London 
banking  firm  of  Speyer  and  Company,  and  they 
olTered  him  an  important  position  in  their  Hew 
York  house.  He  accepted,  but  intended  to  re- 
main only  temporarily  in  America,  Before  he 
had  been  long  in  New  York,  however,  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  decided  that  both  the 
people  and  climate  of  the  United  States  were 
congenial  to  his  temperament,  and  soon  he  be- 
came Bo  completely  absorbed  in  the  business 
and  social  activities  of  New  York  that  he  had 
no  wish  for  any  others.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 18!I7.  he  became  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company.  He  did 
much  to  enhance  the  already  great  prestige 
and  influence  of  that  famous  institution  of  high 
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finance.  Almost  immediately  he  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  railroad  builder,  E.  H. 
Harriman,  These  two,  gifted  with  the  clear, 
quick  thought  that  is  always  the  precursor  of 
brilliant  deeds,  took  to  each  other  immediately. 
In  spite  of  sharply  defined  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  method,  they  became  as  brothers. 
In  opposition  to  Harriman's  gFuff,  domineer- 
ing, aggressive  manner  in  business,  was  Mr. 
Kahn's  calm,  good-humored,  almost  gentle  de- 
portment. True,  the  velvet  glove  he  extended 
so  smilinglj"  covered  a  fist  of  steel,  but  the  fist 
did  not  smite  unless  real  occasion  arose.  Then 
the  blow  came  hard,  swift,  and  sudden,  and  al- 
ways was  effective.  The  traveled,  cultured 
banker  and  diplomat  had  early  learned  the 
value  of  cultivating  the  good  will  of  others, 
thus  enlisting  their  eo-operation,  rather  than 
arousing  a  spirit  of  combativeness  in  them  by 
a  challenging  truculence.  That  was  the  dif- 
ference in  the  methods  of  these  two  excep- 
tionally able  men.  Otto  Kahn  at  this  time 
was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  took  an 
almost  equal  part  with  Harriman  in  the  rf- 
gantic  task  of  reorganizing  the  tinion  Pacific 
Kailroad,  a  work  which  in  its  early  stages 
had  been  handled  by  that  master  of  finance 
and  railroad  management,  Jacob  H,  Sell  iff, 
the  head  of  tlie  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and 
Company,  Otto  Kalm  proved  his  ability  to 
analyze  mathematically  and  scientifically 
the  innumerable  problems  that  were  con- 
stantly presented  in  this  enormously  respon- 
sible undertaking.  It  was  not  only  his  im- 
portant part  in  perfecting  the  Northern 
Pacific  system  tliat  caused  Mr.  Kahn  soon  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  ablest  reorganizer  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  His  unerring 
judgment  has  been  applied  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio;  Missouri  Pacific;  Wabash;  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois;  the  Texas  and  Pacific; 
and  other  great  systems.  He  saved  the  Missouri 
Pacific  almost  from  total  ruin  by  a  singularly 
bold  stroke,  which  wrested  the  control  of  tha 
lad  from  a  management  that  had  proved  it- 
\U  inadequBte,  although  fighting  to  hold  its 
_  jiver  to  the  very  end.  More  than  once  the 
prompt  and  vigo'rous  action  of  Otto  Kahn 
averted  an  imminent  financial  panic.  A  notable 
.nee  was  his  rescuing  from  collapse  the 
famous  Pearson- Farquhar  syndicate  when  it 
found  itself  in  deep  water  in  a  daring  attempt 
to  combine  several  existing  lines  of  railroad 
B  great  transcontinental  system  that  would 
excel  any  other  in  existence.  When  the  Ameri- 
can International  Corporation,  with  its  $50,- 
000,000  capital  and  its  vast  protentialities  for 
making  eminent  America's  position  in  the 
world  of  trade  and  finance,  was  in  process  of 
formation,  it  was  Otto  H.  Kahn  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  brought 
them  to  a  successful  issue.  In  fact,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  Charles  A.  Stone,  con- 
fessed to  an  interviewer;  "I  don't  know  what 
we  should  have  done  without  the  counsel  and 
practical  assistance  of  Mr.  Kahn.  He  is  a 
wonder,  his  understanding  of  international  af- 
fairs is  amazing."  Another  great  work  in 
which  Sir,  Kahn  showed  his  transcendent 
ability  was  in  conducting  the  intricate,  deli- 
cate negotiations  which  led  to  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  the  Paris  Bourse  to  American 
securities  and  tlie  listing  there  of  $oD,000,000 
Pennsylvania  bonds,  in   1903,  the  first  official 
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listing  of  American  securitiea  in  Paria.  Also 
he  had  a  large  share  later  in  the  negotiati 

which  resulted  in  the  issue  by  Kuhn.  Loeb 

Company  of  $50,000,000  of  City  of  Paris  bonds 
and  $6(1,000,000  Bordeaux-Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles bonds.  As  an  art  connoisseur.  Otto  H. 
Kahn  is  probably  better  known  to  the  world  at 
large  tlian  he  is  as  a  hanker.  He  reorganized 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  aa  he 
would  have  reorganized  a  railroad.  Regard- 
leas  of  expense  to  himself  personally,  he  in- 
troduced many  valuable  reforms  both  artisti- 
cally and  managerially,  ended  costly  and  use- 
leas  escrescences,  raised  the  tone  of  artistic 
aspiration,  and  in  general  put  new  life  into  the 
institution.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  and  he  gives  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  to  its  affairs  inspired  only 
by  hia  genuine  love  of  music,  coupled  with  tlie 
determination  that  what  is  offered  by  the 
organization  shall  be  of  the  fineat  quality  it  is 
poasihle  to  acquire,  no  matter  at  what  expense 
or  labor.  To  Mr.  Kahn  music,  beautiful  paint- 
ings, vitalized  statuary,  and  real  literature  are 
the  essentials  of  a  full  life,  and  he  would  as 
soon  try  to  live  witliout  food  as  to  deprive 
himself  of  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  as  exemplified  in  art  in  all  ita  aspects 
Nor  haa  he  ever  been  selfish  in  his  enjoyment 
of  art  His  sentiments  in  this  regard  he  once 
put  into  words  which  are  well  worth  quoting, 
"  Msecenaaea  are  needed,"  he  aaid,  "  for  the 
dramatic  stage,  the  operatic  stage,  the  con- 
cert stage;  for  conservatories  and  art  acad- 
emies: for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
American  writers,  painters,  sculptors,  decora- 
tors, in  fact  for  all  those  things  which  in 
Kurope  are  done  by  princes,  governments,  and 
communities  ...  to  strive  toward  fostering 
the  art  life  of  the  country,  toward  counter- 
acting harsh  militarism,  toward  relieving  the 
monotony  and  strain  of  the  people's  every-day 
lite  by  helping  to  awaken  or  foster  in  them 
the  love  and  the  understanding  of  that  which 
is  beautiful  and  inspiring,  and  aversion  and 
contempt  for  that  which  ia  vulgar,  cheap,  and 
degrading,  that  is  a  liumanitarian  effort  emi- 
nently worth  making."  In  all  his  activitiei 
aside  from  those  of  his  banking  house,  Mr. 
Kahn  haa  been  inspired  not  by  a  wish  to  cater 
to  the  whims  of  people  of  his  own  social  stand- 
ing, but  by  a  sincere  desire  to  furnish  for  tiie 
maaaes  the  mental  and  spiritual  nourishment 
afforded  by  genuine  art  and  beauty  and  cul- 
ture. In  addition  to  holding  tbe  chairmanship 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  he  wa= 
chairman  of  the  Century.  Opera  Company, 
founded  to  give  opera  at  popular  prices,  treas- 
urer of  the  New  Theater,  vice-president  and 
principal  founder  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  director  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  honorary  director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Company,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Among 
other  institutions  in  which  he  takes  a  help- 
ful interest  are  the  Boys'  Club,  New  York 
City,  which  was  founded"  by  E.  H.  Harriman, 
and  the  Neurological  Institute,  also  in  New 
York,  and  which  Mr.  Kahn  helped  to  establish. 
Besides  his  memtiership  in  the  banking  firm 
of  Kuhn,  J..oeb  and  Company,  be  is  a  director 
of  tbe  following:  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  Oregon  Sliort  Line  Railroad 
Company,     Oregon- Waahington     Railroad    and 
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Navigation  Company  and  Morriatown  Trust 
Company  Mr  Kahn  drivei  a  four  in  liaad 
and  likes  ridii  g  autom  ibiling  golfing  and 
sailing  and  has  a  proper  respect  for  the  great 
American  game  of  baseball  Also  I  e  under 
stands  cricket  He  plajs  both  violin  and 
Lello  with  the  skill  and  taste  of  a  virtuoso 
and  IS  an  omnivorous  reader  One  of  his 
inviolable  ruhs  la  to  read  for  one  hour  e\ery 
1  ight  before  retiring  no  matter  how  latt  it 
ma>  be  Alt!  ough  an  Fnglisliman  by  adop 
tion  and  with  a  tkar  road  to  membership  in 
the  British  parliament  had  he  chosen  to  ac 
cept  It  after  more  tlian  twentv  jeara  of  resi 
dence  m  the  United  States  in  which  as  ho 
expressed  it  mv  roots  liaie  gone  too  deeply 
into  AmeriLan  soil  ever  to  bt  transplanted 
he  took  the  necessary  steps  to  become 
legallv  an  American  thus  consummating  in 
due  f<rm  what  he  long  bad  been  aetuallv — a 
loyal  representative  citizen  of  tlie  country 
which  be  had  ciuse  to  look  upon  as  his  very 
own  One  ot  Wr  Kahn  s  projects  for  the  ad 
vaneement  ot  art  and  which  has  met  with 
universal  approval  is  to  establish  in  America 
a  Lounterpart  of  tlie  Luxembourg  gallery  of 
Pans  a  place  where  the  work  of  contemporary 
American  artists  can  be  exhibited  free  to  the 
people  where  the  artist  can  go  for  recognition, 
and  where  the  people  will  gain  a  better  under 
standing  of  art  It  :s  characteristic  of  Mr 
Kihn  tliat  he  is  e\Lr  ready  to  aid  genuine 
talent  especial Iv  in  the  young  and  that  he 
takes  time  to  seek  opportunities  to  do  real 
service  in  tin  lbusl  jt  art  and  culture  in 
America  In  18)1)  he  married  Sadie  daugl  ter 
of  Alraham  Wolff  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
banking  I  uuae  of  Kuhn  I*eb  and  Company, 
and  tbey  have  two  -ions  and  tno  daughters 

LOBEE  Leonor  Fresnel  railroad  president, 
b  in  Fulton  Litj  HI  23  April  1858  son  of 
Uilliam  Mulford  and  Sarah  Bigelow  (Marsh) 
L  jree  He  attended  Rutgers  College  New 
Brunswick  N  J  where  he  apeeialized  in 
mathemati  s  and  science  and  after  h  s  grad 
nation  in  18i7  entered  the  aervice  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Pailroad  Natural  predilection  and 
education  contributed  to  give  him  an  excel 
lent  equijment  for  the  work  nh  ch  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform  which  eonsisted  at 
first  of  surveying  and  in  tuo  years  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  praetical  knowledge  ot 
railroad  engineering  The  following  tno  ^ears 
he  sj  ent  as  a  transitman  in  the  engineering 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  and  the  sue 
ceeding  period  ( 1381  83 )  as  leveler  transit 
man  and  topografher  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railway  In  that  capacity  he  made  the  pre 
liminary  surveys  for  the  line  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Saltillo  Mexico  Upon  his  return 
the  United  btates   Mr    Loree  again  entered 

!  service  of  the  Pennajtvania  Railroid  His 
experience  had  by  this  time  qual  fied  him  for 
rosponsii  le  positions  After  a  br  ef  service 
aa  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago  division 
he  was  made  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Tndianapolia  and  Vincennes  division  and 
later  of  the  Chicago  diviaion  remaining  until 
18S8  then  for  another  year  he  held  a  similar 
office  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  division 
of  which  he  was  the  superintendent  until  1896 
Dur  ng  this  incumbency  he  dev  laed  and  ap- 
I  lie  I  the  arrangement  of  lap  paaaing  tracks 
with   numbered   switches    and   worked   out   a 
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By  stem  of  traiu-dispatehing  that  greatly 
facilitated  singie-track  operation.  In  January, 
1896,  Mr.  Loree  succeeded  U)  the  important 
post  of  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.  With  this  vast  sya- 
tem  under  his  control  he  found  an  adequate 
scope  for  the  application  of  his  principles  of 
construction  and  operation.  Straightening  of 
tracks,  elimination  of  grades,  enlargement  and 
adaptation  of  yards  and  terminals,  and  the 
general  construction  carried  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale — -these  were  elements  in  a  general 
improvement  that  aronsed  nation-wide  atten- 
tion. On  the  operating  side  other  sweeping  re- 
forms were  carried  out;  established  methods 
of  operation  were  analyzed  and  revised;  em- 
ployees were  more  carefully  selected  and  more 
thoroughly  trained;  the  modern  freight  car 
with  greatly  increased  capacity,  and  the  mod- 
ern locomotive  with  greater  tractive  power 
were  adopted.  Thus  only  was  the  road  enabled 
to  cope  properly  with  the  sudden  increase  of 
traffic  incident  to  the  great  business  revnal 
in  18S8  It  18  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr 
Loree  as  general  manager  established  the 
first  organized  railroad  police  force  m  the 
United  States  and  st  with  the  aid  of  Josiah 
Flynt  W  illard  the  well  known  criminologist 
eliminated  the  tramps  and  ^eggmen  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Mr  Lnree  was  elected 
fourth  Mce  president  of  the  PennBJl^anla 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  on  1  Jan  1901  but 
soon  resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  preai 
dencj  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Companj  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  same 
year  In  this  office  he  remiined  until  his 
resignation  in  1004  In  the  course  of  his  ad 
ministration  Mr  Loree  uas  giien  iplendid 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  hia  talents 
and  his  four  years  administration  of  this 
road  naa  replete  with  marked  reforms  and 
provements  His  thorough  remodeling  of  it 
showed  in  the  highest  degree  his  constructive 
genius  He  revolutionized  the  roads  affairs 
bj  completely  overhauling  the  entire  optrating 
organization  The  new  system  of  disburse 
ment  SLCOunting  w  huh  he  established  waf 
quickly  adjpted  by  the  Penns\hania  and  other 
lines  and  became  the  basis  for  the  present 
system  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion  He  cauiied  the  construction  of  the  first 
articulated  locomotive  and  in 
therewith  introduced  the  W  elschatrt 
gear  The  upper  quadrant  sj-.tem  of 
phore  signaling  one  of  his  inventions  ii  now 
the  standild  of  all  American  roids  Mr 
Loree  also  projected  and  built  the  great  piera 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  at  Canton  on 
Chtsapcake  Bai  and  wis  instrumental  in 
bring  ng  about  the  thirty  five  foot  channel  im 
provcment  of  the  harbor  and  consequent  e\ 
pansion  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
<Jn  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  in  1904  he  was  elected  to  the  presi 
dency  of  the  Kock  Island  at  the  same  time 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Pock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  of  the  St  Louis  and 
fin  Francisco  Railroad  Company  These  of 
flees  he  resigned  m  October  !<)04  In  June 
1900  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Kansas  Cit\  Southern  Rail 
waj  Company  and  m  April  1W7  was  elected 
president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com 


panj  which  offices  he  still  (1016)  occupies 
as  well  aa  the  presidency  and  directorship  of 
thirty  four  companies  controlled  by  or  affiliated 
with  it  B  th  the  Kansas  Lit>  Southern  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson  he  rehabilitated  in  a 

ner  which  demonstrated  anew  his  extraor 
dinary  executive  skill  He  is  also  a  dir  ctor 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
the  Erie  Railroad  Company  the  National  Bail 
road  Company  of  Mexico  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway  Company  the  New  York  On 
tario  and  Western  Pailway  Companv  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company  In  1809  Mr  Loree 
elected  president  of  the  American  1  ail 
way  Association  was  reelected  in  1900  and 
declined   reelection   in   lOOI       He   represented 

asB  ciation  at  the  International  Railway 
Congress   in   Pans   in    1900    and   secured   tie 

tion  of  Washington  as  the  place  of  the 
meeting  (19051  In  April  1913  Mr 
Loree  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Eastern 
group  of  the  Presidents  Conference  Committee 
in  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads  in  the 
United  Stiles  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Railway  E^eeutiies  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  At  the  Chicago  Expcsition 
in  18)3  he  was  judge  of  transportation  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  U  ar  in  1914 
great  anxitty  was  felt  in  IJie  Lnited  States  re 
garding  the  amount  of  American  securities 
held  abroad  anl  the  effect  on  the  financial  sit 
nation  here  should  these  securities  be  offered 
for  sale  Attempts  were  made  by  bankers  and 
by  the  L  nited  States  government  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  this  respect  but  without  success 
and  finally  Mr  Loree  was  requested  to  in 
vestigate  the  situation  The  results  of  the 
inquiry  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  The  dita  assembled 
in  this  investigation  was  cons  dered  of  great 
public  importance  and  was  given  wide  pub 
licity  What  Mr  Loree  has  contributed  to  the 
profession  of  railroading  cannot  eas  ly  be 
gauged  but  a  comprehensive  sur^ev  of  the  en 
during  work  which  he  did  and  the  ease  with 
uhuh  he  maintaii ed  his  early  gained  position 
of  superiority  show  great  ability  and  tireless 
industry  He  has  given  unselfishly  ani  in  a 
fine  professional  spirit  all  that  his  pr  found 
study  and  vast  experience  have  taught  him  and 
that  his  keen  and  progressive  mmd  has  de 
Acloped  Hia  counsel  on  economic  conditions 
IS  highly  valued  and  to  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  that  subject  is  attributed  his 
convincing  public  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads  As  de  from  his  railroad  connec 
tiuns  Mr  Loree  is  a  trustee  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Companv  hew  lork  and  a  trustee  of 
the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 
He  IS  a  director  of  the  National  Employment 
Exchange  the  B  ston  Cape  Cod  and  New 
Virk  Canal  Company  and  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank  of  New  York  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Century,  Brook, 
Manhattan,  New  York  Athletic,  India  House, 
Mid-day,  and  Bankers'  Clubs  of  New  York;  the 
Oakland  Golf  Club  of  Bayside.  L.  L,  the  Bal- 
tnsrol  Golf  Club  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.;  the 
Maidstone  Club  of  East  Hampton,  L,  I. ;  the 
Esses  County  Country  Club  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  He 
married  20  Jan.,  1885,  Jessie,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Taber,  of  Logansport,  Ind.     They  have 
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two   sons,   James   Taber,   Robert   Fresnel,   and 
one  daughter,  Louise  Claire  Loree. 

ABUOTIK,  FhlLlp  Danforth,  merchant,  b.  in 
Stockbridgc,  N.  Y.,  IG  May,  1K32;  d.  in 
Chicago,  111.,  6  Jan.,  1901.  Hia  anpestors  for 
generations  were  noted  for  Btrength  of  char- 
acter and  abrewd  common  senae,  the  maternal 
aide  being  of  Puritan  stock.  His  father,  Dan- 
forth Armour,  and  his  mother  (Julianna 
Brooks  1  left  Union,  Conn.,  September,  1820, 
and  settled  at  Stockbridge,  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  Philip  D.  Armour  was  born. 
There  were  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
Farming  was  their  occupation,  and  habitual 
frugality  and  industry  were  their  fundamental 
principles.  His  schooldays  were  the  beat  the 
local  red  schoolhouse  could  afford,  but  Philip 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  neighbor- 
ing village  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  becoming 
a  natural  leader  of  his  schoolmates  there. 
During  the  winter  of  1851  and  1852,  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  gold  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia having  spread  over  the  country,  a  party 
waa  organized  to  make  the  overland  trip  to 
California  and  Philip  was  invited  to  Join, 
being  influenced  to  accept  by  a  growing  desire 
to  get  out  into  the  world.  The  party  left 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  and 
reached  California  six  months  later  In  mak- 
ing the  trip  they  were  not  exempt  from  the 
trials  and  dangers  attending  similar  journeys. 
Armour  was  too  resolute  and  had  too  fixed 
a  purpose  to  yield  to  the  temptationa  of  an 
adventuroua  life,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
early  experience  broadened  hia  views  and 
strengthened  his  character.  With  natural  and 
trained  prudence  he  saved  the  returns  from 
his  mining  and  trading  ventures,  returning 
East  in  1856  with  a  sum  considered  ample  in 
thoae  days  for  embarking  in  commerce.  After 
a  long  viait  to  hia  parents  and  family  in 
Stockbridge,  N.  Y ,  he  returned  West  again, 
settling  in  the  grain  commission  business  in 
Milwaukee  in  March,  1850.  His  first  partner 
was  Frederick  B.  Miles.  They  were  auo- 
ceasful,  but  dissolved  in  1863.  During  the 
same  year,  1863,  a  co-partnership  was  formed 
by  John  Plankinton  and  Philip  D  Armour, 
which  continued  many  years  and  was  singu- 
larly successful.  Mr.  Plankinton  had  been  for 
some  years  previously  engaged  in  the  pork 
and  beef-packing  business  with  Frederick  Lay- 
ton.  Mr.  Plankinton  was  Jlr,  Armour's  senior 
and  had  been  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  for  a 
much  longer  period.  He  had  established 
most  thriving  business  which  had  been  c( 
ducted  with  great  judgment.  He  stood  high 
as  a  merchant  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
all  as  a  public-spirited  eilizcn.  This  was  Mr. 
Armour's  opportunity.  How  well  he  handled 
himself  and  the  affairs  that  fell  to  him  the 
history  of  the  commercia!  world  is  our  wit- 
ness. To  the  business  of  Mr.  Plankinton  he 
brought  that  unremitting  labor  and  concen- 
tration of  thought  that  were  ao  peculiarly  hia 
own.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions at  the  close  of  the  war  left  the  firm 
with  a  fortune.  This,  with  the  development 
of  the  country,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  growing  business  At  Chicago, 
in  1862,  Mr.  Armour's  brother,  Herman  O. 
Armour,  had  established  himself  in  the  grain 
commiasion  business,  but  was  induced  by 
Philip  to  surrender  this  to  a  younger  brother, 
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Joseph  F  Armour  m  1S65  and  take  charge 
of  a  new  firm  m  ISew  York  then  organued 
under  the  name  of  Armour  Plankinton  and 
Companv  Thi,  organization  of  the  New  itrk 
house  waa  moat  timely  and  successful  The 
financial  condition  of  tlie  Uest  at  that  period 
did  not  permit  of  the  large  linos  of  credit 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  business  assum 
ing  such  magnitude  and  it  was  therefore  as 
e\enta  proved  most  fortunate  that  the  duties 
deioliing  on  the  head  of  thia  house  should 
fail  to  one  so  nell  qualified  to  handle  them 
He  was  not  onU  equal  to  the  emergency  but 
was  soon  favorably  known  as  a  man  of  great 
financial  ability  and  he  became  the  Eaitem 
financial  agent  of  all  the  n  estern  houses  The 
firm  name  of  H  U  Armour  and  Company  was 
continued  at  Chicago  until  1870  Thev  con 
tinutd  to  handle  grain  and  commenced  pack 
ing  hogs  in  l'*C8  This  part  of  the  business 
however  was  conducted  under  the  Arm  name 
of  \rmour  and  Com|iin>  whuh  in  1870  as 
sumed  all  their  Chicago  operations  Tin.  busi 
neas  of  all  these  houses  under  their  efflcicnt 
management  grew  to  dimensions  that  were  the 
irvel  of  the  trade  Their  brands  became 
veil  known  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
at  home  In  all  these  developments  Philip 
Armour  v\as  the  leading  and  dominant 
rit  It  became  evident  in  I'^Tl  that  the 
e  stock  producing  power  of  the  ccuntry  vias 
igratmg  westward  and  in  or  Icr  to  keep 
rtast  of  it  th(y  establiihed  at  Kinsas  City 
the  firm  known  as  Plankinton  ind  Armour 
packing  plant  was  under  the  imme 
^  supervision  of  Simeon  B  Armour  an 
■  brother  The  total  output  of  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  Kansas  Citv  houses 
under  their  vigorous  leadership  waa  truly 
enormous  The  failing  health  of  Joseph  at 
Chicago  necessitated  assistance  and  conse 
quently  Philip  moved  to  Chuago  m  1875 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  January, 
ItOl  Joseph  Armour  died  in  January  1881 
The  fraternal  feeling  manifested  bv  Mr  Ar 
mour  on  everv  ociaaion  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  hia  fimily  waa  noticeable  again 
when  in  1871  he  induced  another  brother, 
Andrew  Wataon  Armour  the  last  one  to  leave 
the  old  homestead  at  Stockbridge  to  remjve 
to  Kansas  City  to  take  eharge  of  the  \rmour 
Uros  Bank  vvhith  he  maiaged  with  sue 
ceas  The  settling  of  A  W  Armour  in 
Kansaa  City  led  later  to  the  admission  into 
the  Kansas  City  paekmg  house  of  his  sons 
Kirkland  B  Armour  and  Charles  \\  Armour, 
who  became  the  active  managers  there  I^rge 
plants  VI ere  liter  established  at  Omaha  "^loux 
City  East  St  Louis  St  Joseph  and  F>rt 
\^orth  A  \\  Armour  died  in  May  1802 
and  S  B  Armour  in  March  l**")*)  In  August, 
1901  H  0  4rmour  died  and  in  September 
of  the  same  y«ar  Kirkland  B  Armour  passed 
avvay  His  sons  ttatson  and  Laurance  have 
s  nee  entered  the  business  and  take  part  in 
the  Chicago  management  Quite  recently 
Philip  D  Armour  (3d)  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  house  has  also  entered  the 
management  As  a  manufacturer  Mr  Armour 
waa  constantly  seeking  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  by  preventing  waste  Tankage 
blood  bones  and  other  animal  by  products 
were  turned  to  greater  value  by  a  vigorous 
and    complete    system     which    eliminated    the 
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comparatively  waateful  methoda  previoualy 
used,  many  articles  formerly  removed  at  an 
expense,  or  given  away,  or  sold  for  trifling 
amounts,  were,  by  good  handling  and  by  mix- 
ture with  other  suitable  raw  material  bought 
for  the  purpose,  made  into  glue,  curled  hair, 
ammonia,  and  above  all  into  fertilizers,  which 
have  almost  revolutionized  agriculture.  As 
a  merchant  he  was  quick  to  see  and  grasp 
new  outlets  for  oil  his  products  by  furnishing 
them  to  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  with  guaranteed  excellence.  Thus, 
economy  in  manufacture,  with  energy  and 
initiative  in  marketing,  worked  together  for 
great  results.  In  the  years  ISSl  and  1R92  a 
new  departure  in  handling  beef  for  the  East- 
em  markets  began  its  development.  For  a 
number  of  years  experiments  had  been  made, 
and  cattle  that  had  formerly  been  slaughtered 
and  dressed  at  their  destination  were  now 
killed  at  Western  points  and  the  dressed 
product  shipped  successfully  in  refrigerator 
cars  to  Eastern  dealers.  This  required  a 
large  outlay  of  capital  and  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  doing  an  immense  busi- 
ness in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  uf  handling 
to  a  minimum.  The  house  of  Armour  and 
Company  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
trade.  Even  before  incorporation,  and  before 
control  o£  all  plants  was  officially  centered  in 
Chicago,  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  genius  of 
Philip  D.  Armour  were  so  manifest  that  his 
brothers  and  the  Iieuten"nt3  at  all  the  plants 
followed  his  wishes  ano.  suggestions  with  an 
alacrity  and  willingnesf  that  not  only  showed 
their  confidence  in  him  mt  resulted  in  a  co- 
operation of  energy  that  in  itself  insured  suc- 
cess. It  is  Impossible  to  convey  its  magnitude 
to  one  not  familiar  with  the  wide  scope  of  the 
business,  which  in  its  wonderful  ramifications 
catered  not  only  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
human  family,  but  also  to  the  numerous 
qulrements  of  the  soil  itself.  Mr.  Armoi 
capacity  for  work  was  something  wonderful. 
He  was  at  his  desk  by  6:00  a.m.  and  fre- 
quently before.  Fatigue  was  an  unknown 
term.  He  traveled  extensively,  but  wherever 
time  found  him  it  was  among  those  who  coi 
swmed  his  products  and  where  necessarily  hi 
agencies  had  been  established.  His  mind 
would  turn  intuitively  to  his  industries  and 
thus  his  recreation  became  a  method  by  which 
he  qualified  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  requirements 
of  the  people  and  their  condition.  He  was  a 
close  observer,  forming  remarkably  clear  and 
accurate  forecasts  of  nnancial  conditions  and 
acting  upon  them  promptly  and  decidedly. 
His  foresight  in  estimating  the  probable  sup- 
plies  of,  and  demand  for,  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  notably  provisions 
and  grain,  was  truly  wonderful,  and  it  led 
naturally  to  large  returns.  Mr.  Armour  in- 
spired respect  and  affection  among  his  friends 
and  business  associates  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Particularly  among  those  connected  with  the 
interests  he  controlled,  loyalty  to  him  and 
his  wishes  was  pre-eminent,  and  naturally 
aided  his  progress.  He  ebuld  always  count 
upon  the  co-operation  of  his  men.  Scldoi 
indeed  was  disloyalty  found  among  them.  Hi 
extensive  grain  and  elevator  interests  wer 
conducted  under  a  separate  organization  from 
modest   beginnings   in   1875   to  a  commanding 


position  in  the  trade — a  position  the  Armour 
Grain  Company  still  holds.  The  energy, 
genius,  and  shrewdness  always  shown  in  his 
other  undertakings  were  also  pre-eminently 
evident  in  the  grain  business.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  late  Alexander  Mitchell,  he 
became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  Railway.  This  is  the 
only  office  he  ever  held.  Political  preferment 
was  not  the  bent  of  his  mind  or  his  ambition. 
Mr.  Armour  was  married  to  Malvlna  Belle 
Ogdcn,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1862.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden. 
The  home  life  of  this  remarkable  couple  was 
singularly  happy.  Mr.  Armour  always  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  leaving  his  business  cares  at 
his  ofGce  and  entering  his  family  circle  with 
content  and  enjoyment  of  a  simple  and  gracious 
life.  They  had  two  sons,  J.  Ogden  and  Philip 
D.,  Jr.,  who  iwcamc  partners  with  their 
father.  Philip,  Jr.,  died  in  1001).  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  to  whom  full  responsibility  has  de- 
scended, carrier  his  honors  gracefully  and  with 
becoming  modesty.  He  is  quiet  in  manner; 
nothing  can  agitate  him;  and  under  his  steady 
hand  the  interests  to  which  he  succeeded  have 
very  greatly  expanded  and  have  continued  to 
prosper.  Modern  methods  have  been  adopted  and 
efficiency  increased  thereby  so  that  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  is  fully  as  great  as  was  that 
of  his  father.  In  January,  1881,  Joseph  F. 
Armour  died  and  bequeathed  $100,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  charitable  institution,  the 
Armour  Mission.  He  wisely  directed  that 
the  carrying  out  of  his  benevolent  design 
should  be  chiefly  intrusted  to  his  brother,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  In  accepting  the  trust 
so  imposed,  Philip  D.  Armour  gave  to  it  the 
same  energetic  and  critical  attention  that  he 
had  given  to  his  private  affairs,  and  added 
a  large  amount  to  his  brother's  bequest.  The 
mission  la  a  broad  and  wholly  non-sectarian 
institution.  It  la  free  and  open  to  all  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  capacity,  without  any  con- 
dition as  to  race,  creed,  or  otherwise.  The 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  is  the  out- 
growth of  this  working  purpose,  which  has 
been  shared  by  the  family.  It  is  a  school  of 
engineering,  whose  graduates  number  more 
than  a  thousand.  The  institution  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young  men  an 
oi>portunity  to  secure  a  scientific  and  engi- 
neering education.  Its  aim  is  broadly  phil- 
anthropic. Profoundly  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  self  reliance  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  character,  the  founder  condi- 
tioned his  benefactions  In  such  a  way  as  to 
emphasize  both  their  value  and  the  student's 
self-respect.  To  these  institutions  P.  D. 
Armour  contributed  more  than  $1,500,000  and 
his  son  has  contributed  $2,000,000.  It  was 
the  combination  of  industry,  untiring  energy, 
and  philanthropy  that  has  made  the  name 
of  Philip  D.  Armour  not  only  so  potent  In 
the  West,  but  also  a  recognized  leader  among 
the  merchants  of  the  world. 

SHUEY,  Edwin  Longstreet,  manufacturer,  b. 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3  Jan.,  IS57.  son  of  Wil- 
liam John  and  Saroh  ( Berger  1  Shuey. 
Through  his  father  he  Is  of  French  stock,  being 
descended  from  Daniel  Shuey,  a  Huguenot, 
who  came  to  this  country  about  1732  and  set- 
tled In  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  His  great- 
grandfather, John  Martin  Shuey,  distinguished 
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himself  as  a,  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
under  Washington  Hia  grandfather  Adam 
Shuev  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the 
Miami  valley  in  Ohio  where  he  became  the 
iirtt  postmaster  of  Miamiaburg  and  was  for  a 
"  hile  the  asspsaor  of  Montgomery  County 
The  moHt  prominent  member  of  the  famih 
however  waa  Mr  Shuev  9  father  William 
John  Shuey  one  of  the  hrst  ministers  of  the 
United  Brethren  m  Christ  denomination  and 
perhaps  the  best  known  figure  in  the  history 
of  that  religious  denomination  William  John 
Shuey  uas  the  manager  of  the  United  Brethren 
Publishing  House  which  issued  all  the  litera 
ture  of  the  organi 
zation  He  found 
ed  the  first  mission 
of  the  United 
Brethren  Church 
in  Sierra  Leone 
Africa  which  has 
since  become  one 
of  the  chief  cen 
ters  of  Christian 
influence  on  that 
continent  \oung 
Edn  in  s  boyhood 
waa  spent  m  the 
city  of  Dayton 
Oh  JO  where  he  at 
tended  the  public 
schools  graduating 
from  the  high  school  of  that  city  in  1877  He 
then  entered  the  Otterbein  Unneraity  of  which 
his  father  wag  a  trustee  and  in  due  time  was 
graduated  at  that  institution  with  the  degree 
of  A  B  Having  finished  his  Lduiaticn  he  be 
gau  to  teach  in  Green  HlU  "ieminarv  in  In 
diana  and  liter  in  the  Foatoria  Academy 
where  he  remained  until  188]  when  he  waa 
appointed  principal  of  the  academy  of  the 
Otterbein  University  in  Westeriille  Ohio 
Here  he  remained  for  four  yeara  reaigning  to 
take  the  position  of  manager  of  the  book 
department  of  the  United  Brethren  Publishing 
House  in  Dayton  Ohio  He  remained  here 
for  twelve  years  until  1807  when  he  became 
head  of  the  welfare  department  of  the  Na 
tional  Cash  Register  Company  m  Dayton  It 
waa  during  the  three  years  that  he  carried  on 
the  welfare  work  among  the  working  people 
of  this  hig  commercial  enterprise  that  Mr 
Shuey  first  became  actively  interested  in  the 
welfare  features  of  business  affairs  In  l'>00 
he  joined  the  Lowe  Brothers  Company  of  that 
City  as  advertising  manager  and  a  little  later 
became  one  of  ita  directors  Since  then  his 
business  interests  have  widened  and  he  is  at 
the  present  time  connected  with  a  number  of 
large  corporations  as  an  olfiiial  and  director 
It  IS  not  as  a  business  man  however  that  Mr 
Shuey  h  career  demands  most  attention  His 
most  lasting  serv  ice  probably  has  been  outside 
of  his  business  pursuits  ]  erformed  mertly  for 
the  love  of  the  work  gratuitously  Inspired 
by  the  home  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  he  early  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  material  as  well  as  spiritual  ol 
working  people  This  tendency  he  was  first 
able  to  give  expression  on  becoming  head  of 
the  welfare  department  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  C  ompanv  representing  one  of  thi 
first  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  large 
corporation   to   improve   the   material   welfare 
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of  ita  employees.  In  thia  line  of  endeavor  Mr. 
Shuey  may  properly  be  considered  one  of  the 
pioneera  Hia  book,  "  Factory  People  and  , 
Their  Lmployers  (I901I,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  beat  authorities  on  the  early  phases  of 
welfare  social  work  in  general.  Aside  from 
this  Mr  bhuej  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  Itoung  Mens  Christian  Assoeiation  as 
prea  dent  and  thairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Dayton  Association,  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  since  1887.  He 
has  had  a  strong  influence  in  shaping  the 
nork  of  establishing  night  schools  in  his  own 
city,  and  ao  gave  the  impetus  for  the  work 
of  this  kind  which  has  since  been  done  all 
over  the  country.  Since  1803,  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Committee,  he  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  extension  of  night 
school  education  for  mechanics  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Through  his  writings 
and  lectures  and  by  actual  supervision  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  great 
number  of  such  schools.  He  is  now  recognized 
within  the  organization  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  of  this  class  of  work  and  his  help 
I  sought  by  V.  M.  C.  A.  workers  in  other 
cities  and  towns.     In   1805  he  was  editor   of 

Helps"  in  a  new  Teachers'  Bible  for  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  workers,  the  first  work  to 
be  issued  in  this  country  in  this  form.  Thia 
proved  so  helpful  and  so  popular  that  its  plan 
has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  counfry.  Though  a  business  man  of 
keen  and  practical  judgment,  Mr.  Shuey  ia 
essentially  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions, 
and  of  a  profoundly  religious  temperament, 
rliia  tendency  in  his  character,  however,  has 
found  expression  in  civic  and  educational 
work,  rather  than  in  the  preaching  of  re- 
ligious, or  church  doctrines,  for  it  ia  Mr. 
'-huey's  belief  that  a  truly  religious  character 
must  be  based  on  intelligence,  and  that  first  of 
all  intelligence  must  be  developed  by  education. 
To  him  business  has  been  largely  incidental 
Mist  of  his  enthusiasm  has  gone  to  the  efforts 
which  he  has  developed  to  the  social,  material, 
and  spiritual  betterment  of  hia  fellows.  Mr. 
Shuey  was  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the 
library  board  of  his  liomc  city,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
he  waa  for  one  term  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pducation  of  Dayton;  he  was  twice  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference  of  his  church;  he 
WIS,  for  one  term,  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  husineaa  men  directly  interested  in  na- 
tional promotion  of  business,  Mr  Shuey  ia 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social 
and  Political  Science.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
Otterbein  University,  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  an 
institution  founded  in  1847,  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  On  15  Aug.,  1882,  Mr.  Shuey  mar- 
ried Eflie  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Roas  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  agricultural 
implement  buainess  of  this  country  They 
liave  had  three  children.  Amy  M.,  Edwin  Lin- 
coln, and  Ssrah  C.  Shuey. 

HAlOtOlTD,  John  Hays,  mining  engineer,  b. 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  31  Mareh,  1855,  son  of 
Richard  Pindell  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Hayal 
Hammond.  His  father  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  served  as  an  officer  of  artillery  in 
the  Mexican  War.     He  was  twice  brevetted  for 

gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  "  in  the  bat- 
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ties  oi  Cher  b  sco  ■ind  Cerro  Cordo  At  the 
close  of  tl  e  ar  th  Met  co  Maior  H  mmond 
res  gned  1  a  con  m  sa  on  n  the  army  and  a  fe 
years  later  settled  n  San  Fra  e  co  where  le 
as  appo  nted  eoUeetor  of  the  port  of  San 
Franc  sco  by  Pres  de  t  P  eri'e  Sub»«q«ently 
be  1  eld  for  ae  eral  jears  tl  e  pos  t  on  of  preai 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Pol  ee  Lomn  isa  oners  of 
San  Franc  s  o  a  d  d  ring  h  s  tenure  of  office 
made   a   note  vorthy   record  pol    e  reforms 

and  adm  n  itrat  ve  metbodi  Mr  Han  nods 
motl  er  ■was  a  daughter  of  Harmon  Hays  of 
Tennessee  and  a  s  ster  of  Col  Join  Coffee 
Hays  the  noted  Texas  Ra  ger  Mr  Hammond 
ape  t  a  great  part  of  h  s  bojhood  ■it  the  home 
of  Colonel  Haya  who  had  remo  ed  to  Cal 
fomia  and  was  the  hrst  sher  II  of  San  Fran- 
cisco The  boy  was  taugl  t  to  r  dc  aloot  and 
8  V  m  and  early  de  eloped  a  fondness  for  wood- 
craft and  out  of  door  I  fe  He  obta  ned  h  s 
prel  m  nary  ed  eat  on  n  the  pul  1  e  scl  oola  of 
San  Franc  s  o  and  subseque  tly  at  the  Hop- 
k  na  Grammar  School  n  Ne  v  Haven  Conn  , 
and  entered  tl  e  SI  effield  Sc  ent  he  S  hool  of 
Yaie  Lnverstv  wl  ere  he  aa  graduated  in 
isre  th  the  degree  of  Ph  B  He  tl  e  took 
a  po  t  graduate  cour  c  m  ng  at  the  Royal 
Scl  ool  of  M  nea  in  Freiberg  Saxony  where  he 
rema  ned  unt  1  1879  On  h  s  return  to  Amer  ca 
in  that  year  he  as  engaged  as  as  ayer  by  tl 
late  Senator  George  Hearat  &iibsequ  ntly  he 
beean  e  m  d  ng  expert  on  the  l  n  ted  States 
Geolog  ea!  S  r  ey  to  evam  ne  the  gold  m  ea 
of  Cal  for  a  and  fron  ti  e  for  at  h  ob- 
tained at  that  t  n  e  became  a  re  ogn  zed  author 
ity  on  the  subject  of  gold  mining,  which  re- 
euUed  later  in  his  being  called  to  South  Africa 
to  take  charge  of  important  mining  properties 
there.  At  this  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  alao  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Union  works  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  manager 
of  varioua  mines  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
manager  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Em- 
pire and  North  Star  mines,  situated  in  Grass 
Valley,  Cal,;  and  consulting  engineer  and 
president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  located 
in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  District  of  Idaho.  This 
last-named  property,  one  of  the  largest  silver 
and  lead  mines  in  the  world,  waa  purchased  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  recommendation.  During  the 
years  1888  to  1302  he  was  consulting  engineer 
of  the  State  Mining  Bureau  of  California.  In 
1893  Mr.  Hammond  went  to  South  Africa 
mining  expert  for  the  Barnato  Erotliera 
London,  to  take  charge  of  their  important  m 
ing  operations  in  that  country.  The  following 
year  he  became  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  took  entire  charge  of  the  vast  mining  in- 
terests of  the  companies  controlled  by  him  in 
South  Africa.  Indeed,  no  one  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  mining  has  shouldered  a  greater  bur- 
den of  professional  and  personal  responsibility 
than  fell  upon  Mr.  Hammond  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  contract  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  A  warm  per- 
sona! friendship  sprang  up  between  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Hammond 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  extol  the  virtues 
and  far-aightedneas  of  that  great  "  Empire 
Builder."  Contemporaneoualy  with  his  engage- 
ment aa  consulting  engineer  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  one  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  companies,  Mr.  Hammond  retained  for 
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a  time  the  position  of  consulting  engineer  of 
the  important  Barnato  mines;  of  the  Eand- 
fontein  estate,  the  properties  controlled  by  the 
J.  B.  Robinson  group;  and  of  other  competi- 
tive mining  groups.  He  waa  also  consulting 
engineer  of  the  British  South  Africa  Char- 
tered Company,  which  had  the  political  con- 
trol of,  and  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
rights  to,  that  large  territory  now  known  as 
Rhodesia.  In  1804  Mr.  Hammond  headed  a 
reconnoitering  expedition  into  the  country 
south  of  the  Zambesi  River,  in  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Ehodes  and  Dr.  Jameson  accompanied  him 
a  part  of  the  way.  after  which  Mr.  Hammond 
and  three  companions  made  a  dash  into  the 
interior  for  an  inspection  of  the  fabled  King 
Solomon's  minea.  After  enduring  many  bard- 
shipa,  he  and  hia  three  companions  arrived 
safely  back  and  joined  the  main  party.  His 
examination  resulted  in  the  reopening  of  the 
old  mineb,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  cen- 
turies and  which  are  regarded  by  eminent 
archeologists  as  the  site  of  the  King  Solomon 
mines  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Of  the  four 
that  composed  thia  special  expedition,  Mr. 
Hammond  is  the  only  man  alive  today.  It 
was  while  on  this  trip  that  Mr.  Hammond 
advised  Mr.  Rhodea,  who  waa,  aa  has  been 
atated,  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  to  sell  the 
enormous  holdings  of  that  company  in  its 
Witwatersrand  (Transvaal)  outcrop  properties, 
then  being  operated,  and  to  purchaae,  in  their 
stead,  other  deeper  areas.  These  latter  tracts 
gave  no  surface  indications  of  ever  becoming 
mines,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  were  under 
cultivation  as  farming  land;  but,  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's opinion,  as  expressed  at  that  time,  de- 
velopments to  a  sufficient  depth  would  en- 
counter rich  ore  bodies  and  result  in  these 
properties  becoming  valuable  minea.  Owing 
to  the  depth,  at  times  4,0n0  feet,  to  whirh  it 
waa  necessary  to  sink  shafts  in  order  to  reach 
the  ore  bodies  in  the  deep  level  areas,  ex- 
pend iturea,  in  some  instances  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  were  necessary.  Aa  time  was  of 
great  importance,  the  erection  of  large  milla 
and  cyanide  works  was  undertaken  simulta- 
neously with  the  sinking  of  the  ahafts  and  the 
development  of  ore  in  the  property.  Mr. 
Hammond's  remarkable  prophecy  proved  to  be 
entirely  correct,  and  subsequently,  aa  a  direct 
result  of  his  advice,  and  under  his  supervision, 
the  wonderful  deep  level  mines  of  the  Rand 
came  into  existence,  and  have  since  that  time 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the- 
world's  gold  supply.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  selling  of  these  vast  hold- 
ings of  securities  in  the  London  market  and 
in  convincing  the  London  Board  of  the  wisdom 
of  parting  with  such  valuable  assets,  which 
appeared  to  them  at  the  time  to  be  the  wildest 
forty.  These  transactions  constitute  a  record 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mining  finance,  and 
especially  so  when  it  is  realized  that  one  man 
was  pitting  his  technical  knowledge  against  the 
protests  of  some  of  the  greatest  financiers  of 
that  day  in  a  matter  where  the  entire  aaaeta  of 
the  largest  mining  company  in  the  world  were 
at  atake.  But  aubaequent  developments  en- 
tirely justified  Mr.  Hammond's  policy,  for  hia 
company  made  millions  of  dollars  in  thia 
transaction  through  the  liquidation  of  ita  hold- 
ings in  the  outcrop  companies.     This  was  fur- 
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ther  demonstrated  by  tlie  fact  tliat  ivithin  two 
years,  by  legitimate  flotation  of  properties  of 
undoubted  intrinsic  value,  they  were  able  to 
pay  an  annual  dividend  of  ten  million  dollars. 
One  of  tlie  sensational  chapters  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's career  was  his  connection  with  the  eo- 
called  Jameson  Raid.  This  "  Raid,"  which 
occurred  in  the  winter  of  the  years  1805-96, 
really  was  but  an  incident  in  a  bona  lide  move- 
ment for  reform.  In  this  movement  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  one  ot  the  four  leaders  of  the  Re- 
form Committee,  the  other  members  being 
Col.  Frank  Rhodes,  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  a 
retired  British  army  officer;  George  Farrar, 
now  Sir  George  Farrar;  and  Lionel  Phillips, 
now  Sir  Lionel  Phillips.  The  Johannesburg 
reform  movement  was  an  uprising  ot  the  Uit- 
landers,  or  foreigners,  against  the  regime  of 
Paul  Kruger,  then  president  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  The  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg  num- 
bered about  70,000,  as  against  about  14,000 
Boers.  They  paid  nine-tenths  of  the  faxes  of 
the  entire  Transvaal  Republic,  and  yet  were 
denied  citizenship  and  had  no  voice  whatso- 
ever in  the  conduct  of  the  government  affairs, 
in  which  they  were  vitally  interested.  This 
was  an  extreme  case  of  taxation  without  reji 
resentation.  Tlieir  grievances,  as  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  period,  were  many  and  se- 
vere. They  protested  individually  and  collec- 
tively, on  many  occasioni,  against  the  unfair 
treatment  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boer  government,  but  without  avail;  and 
finally,  when  a  deputation  of  Uitlanders  «as 
sent  from  Johannesburg  to  President  Kruger 
in  Pretoria,  to  ask  him  for  the  redress  of 
certain  grievances,  they  were  told  by  Presi- 
dent Kruger  that  "  if  you  want  Jour  so-called 
'  rights  '  you  had  better  figlit  for  them."  Tiiis 
they  decided  to  do,  and  secretly  organized  a 
committee  and  made  arrangements  with  Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  was  at  that  time  Prime  Kliniater 
of  Cape  Colony,  Alfred  Beit,  and  other  capi- 
talists heavily  interested  in  the  mining  de- 
velopments in  the  Transvaal,  to  furnish  money 
for  the  purchase  of  guns  and  ammunition  to 
enable  them  "  to  fight  for  their  righta."  The 
leaders  of  the  Reform  Committee,  which  com- 
mittee numbered,  finally,  sixty  men,  of  whom 
twelve  were  Americans  prominently  identified 
with  the  mining  industry,  and  men  of  other 
nationalities  than  English,  made  a  secret  ar- 
rangement with  Dr  Jameson,  then  Administra- 
tor of  Rhodesia,  the  British  territory  adjoin- 
ing the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  to  come  to 
their  relief  under  certain  contingencies  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Arms  had  been  im- 
ported from  abroad  by  the  Reform  Committee 
and  smuggled  into  Johannesburg,  but  few  guns 
and  little  ammunition  had  arrived  at  the  time 
that  Jameson  crossed  the  border.  In  spite  of 
positive  instructions  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Reform  Committee  that  he  was  not  to  cross 
the  border  until  he  had  received  telegraphic 
instructions  from  them  to  do  so.  he  disobeyed 
their  orders.  Jameson  was  defeated  by  a  con- 
tingent of  Boers,  who  learned  of  his  intention 
to  cross  the  border,  and  he  and  his  officers  were 
captured  before  they  reached  Johannesburg. 
They  were  taken  to  Pretoria  and  imprisoned 
there  until  subsequently  removed  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial.  The  premature  actioi 
Dr.  Jameson  in  crossing  the  border,  which 
represented  as  having  been  made  for  the  relief 
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of  the  women  and  children  ot  Johannesburg, 
precipitated  the  failure  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment The  impri'ssion  uas  created  by  Boer 
emissaries  immediately  after  the  raid  had 
taken  place,  that  it  was  for  the  purposje  ot 
enahlinjg  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  territory 
of  the  Transvaal  That  this  wai  not  true  has 
been  subsequently  proved,  and  no  further  evi- 
dence  is  required  than  the  tact  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond himself  took  occasion  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Committee  swear  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  tlie  Transvaal  Republic,  and  that 
this  flag  remained  over  the  headquarters  of 
the  committee  until  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Reform  movement.  Furthermore,  Mr,  Ham- 
mond, in  addressing  a  meeting  of  Americans 
in  Johannesburg,  who  subsequently  became 
identifled  with  the  movement  and  formed  a 
George  Washington  Corps,  and  took  up  arms 
in  its  cause,  made  the  statement  that  he  would 
shoot  anyone  who  attempted  to  remove  the 
Boer  flag  and  substitute  the  flag  of  any  other 
nation.  The  Boer  government,  under  the  im- 
pression, which  was  skillfuily  created  by  the 
Reform  leaders,  that  Johannesburg  was  well 
armed,  sent  to  the  Johannesburg  Reform  Com- 
mittee an  accredited  deputation  from  Pretoria 
to  endeavor  to  arrange  terms  that  would  pre- 
vent bloodshed  and  to  remove  the  grievances 
ot  the  Uitlanders  An  arrangement  was  made 
that  no  action  of  force  should  be  taken  by  the 
Reform  Committee  or  by  the  Boer  government 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  high  commissioner 
of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who 
ct  as  mediator  On  Sir  Hercules 
I  arrival  in  Pretoria  the  Boer  gov- 
itipulated,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  consideration  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders,  that  they  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  were  assured  by  Sir  Hercules  that 
when  they  did  so  they  would  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  grievances  would  be  redressed. 
This  stipulation  was  sent  to  the  Reform  Com- 
mittee as  a  request  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
and  a  special  plea  was  urged  by  him  that  the 
guns  be  surrendered  in  order  to  save  the  Uvea 
ot  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers.  Therefore  the 
reformers  laid  down  their  arms.  Unfortu- 
nately Sir  Hercules  was  taken  ill  and  was 
compelled  to  suddenly  return  tn  Cape  Town. 
Immediately  following  his  departure,  the  lead- 
ers, bein§  disarmed,  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  Pretoria  jail.  Although  ofi'ers  were  made  by 
friends  to  enable  the  leaders  to  escape  into  the 
friendly  colony  ot  Natal,  they  refused  to  desert 
the  cause,  for  which  tiicy  had  risked  their 
lives,  and  after  being  confined  in  jail  for  three 
months,  were  brought  to  trial.  Uleanwhile.  be- 
cause of  a  painful  illness,  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond contracted  during  his  trip  to  the  Zam- 
besi region  some  months  previously,  he  was 
allowed  by  the  Boer  government  to  go  on 
parole  to  Cape  Town.  After  a  fortnight's  stay 
there,  he  courageously  returned  to  Pretoria  to 
attend  his  trial,  in  spile  of  the  warnings  he 
received  from  many  friends  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  shot  by  the  Boers  on  the  way  back,  and 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Pretoria,  he 
would  sure  receive  sentence  of  death.  The  nest 
act  in  this  drama  ot  real  life,  which  came  so 
near  to  becoming  a  tragedy,  was  the  trial  of 
the  tour  leaders  by  a  Boer  jury.  Under  an 
agreement  between  their  counsel  and  the  a,tr 
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fomey  for  the  Boer  go^ei'niBent  they  were 
promiaed  that  they  would  be  tried  undi^r  «1  at 
was  knoftn  as  tie  itatutc  law  of  South  Africa. 


have  been  severe  It  developed  however  that 
they  had  been  decened  by  the  government  s 
attorney  who  tried  them  according  to  the  old 
Roman  Dutch  Ian  under  uhich  the  penalty 
tor  revolution  «aa  death  anl  fheir  plea  of 
guilty  rLSulted  in  the  four  leaders  rtcemng 
death  sentences  After  many  montl  &  of  agon- 
ized uncertainty  and  suffering  and  after  the 
entire  cmlized  world  had  heen  wrought  up, 
and  every  possible  effort  brought  to  bear  on 
th      Boer    government     the    death     sentences 

Sassed  on  the  four  leaders  were  commuted  to 
fteen  vears  imprisonment  and  eventually 
they  1  ere  libirated  on  the  payment  of  $125  000 
each  to  the  Boer  government  After  the  close 
of  this  memorable  epoch  Mr  Hammond  went 
to  England  and  from  his  headquarters  in  Lon^ 
don  continued  to  conduct  the  extensive  mining 
operations  uhich  had  previously  been  under 
his  supervision  in  South  Africa  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  Mr  Hammond  \vas  not  exiled 
from  'toutli  Africa  as  minj  people  believe  be- 
causL  of  his  participation  in  the  Reform  move- 
ment He  made  several  trips  to  that  country 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded 
above  It  was  while  on  one  of  these  trips 
just  preceding  the  Boer  War  and  the  day  be- 
f  re  Sit  Alfred  Milner  (now  Lord  Milner)  had 
a  conference  with  President  Kruger  that  Mr. 
Hammond  at  the  request  of  his  friends  amung 
the  progressive  Boers  interceded  nith  Kruger 
t)  make  concessions  to  the  British  government 
in  order  to  obviate  the  niceasity  of  war  Al- 
though Kruger  promised  Mr  Hammond  that 
he  would  follow  his  suggestion  he  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  do  ao  fur  at  the  conference 
viith  Milner  he  stated  that  he  wis  not  ready 
to  make  terms  for  the  redress  of  the  L  it- 
landers  gneiances  Tl  c  result  of  Milner  s  con- 
ference with  Kruger  v*as  a  failure  and  war 
resulted  Recently  when  asked  regarding  the 
political  effect  which  the  Petorm  movement  if 
successful  would  haie  had  on  tie  affairs  of 
South  Africa  Mr  Hammond  stated  W  hat 
has  been  accomplished  politicdllv  in  South 
Africa  IS  exactly  what  the  members  of  the  Rt- 
form  Committee  were  striving  for — the  con- 
federation of  South  Africa  and  the  elim  nat  on 
of  grafting  ofSciaU  Ai  an  indication  of  tie 
friendly  feeling  which  sprang  up  between  the 
English  and  the  Boers  after  the  war  Lionel 
Phillips  and  George  Farrar  among  others  of 
the  Reform  movement  were  knighted  in  Eng- 
land on  the  recommendation  of  a  former 
Boer  general  Louis  Botha  who  was  then  the 
Prime  Mini  ter  of  the  L  nion  of  South  \frica. 
Dr  Jameson  who  subsequently  to  the  Boor 
War  was  for  a  time  Prime  Minister  of  the 
South  African  union  v  as  also  kn  ghted  on  the 
recommendation  of  General  Botha  T  day  the 
progressive  B  rs  and  tie  Iitlanders  are 
working  m  compl  te  accord  m  the  economic  de- 
vel(pnent  of  bouth  Africa  In  1900  Mr  Ham- 
mood  returned  to  America  and  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  large  mining 
projects  in  the  interests  of  a  group  of  English 
capitalists  with  whom  le  was  associated  It 
was  during  this  period  that  le  wai  responsible 
for  the  purchase  of  the  celebrated  Camp  Bird 
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Mine,  situated  in  the  San  Juan  District  of 
Colorado.  Mr  Hammond  has  been  identified 
with  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  important  mining  dis- 
tricts, which  have  added  greatly  to  the  world's 
stock  of  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc. 
■ — and  the  development  of  which  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  railway  systems  and  the 
building  of  important  industrial  centers,  but 
he  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  development 
of  large  agricultural  areas,  which  have  added 
enormously  to  the  food  products  of  the  world. 
One  of  his  largest  undertakings  is  the  de- 
velopment of  1.000  square  miles  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  River,  in  the  state 
of  Sonora,  Mexico.  Over  400  miles  of  irriga- 
tion ditches  have  been  built;  and,  in  spite  of 
interruption  by  present  political  troubles,  over 
20.000  acres  are  already  under  cultivation. 
This  irrigation  system  will  develop  a  greater 
irrigated  area  than  ten  of  the  largest  irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  United  States  combined, 
ft  has  an  acre-feet  capacity  which  is  50  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam, 
situated  in  the  Salt  Lake  District  of  Utah. 
He  is  also  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
large  tract  of  oil-bearing  land  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Power  Company,  in  California,  which,  by  a 
system  of  irrigation  through  pumping,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hammond,  in  Tulare  County,  has 
brought  into  profitable  cultivation  thousands 
of  acres  of  citrus  fruit.  Among  his  other 
accomplishments  was  the  construction  of  the 
first  electric  street  railways  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Likewise,  he  was 
a  prime  mover  in  the  development  of  one  of 
the  largest  hydro- electric  projects  in  Mexico, 
the  Guanajuato  Power  Company  As  a  result 
of  his  connection  with  the  Tonopah  Mining 
Company,  in  Nevada,  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
sulting engineer,  mining  developments  were 
successfully  carried  out  under  his  direction; 
and  the  construction  of  railways  resulted, 
making  possible  further  profitable  mining  in- 
vestments in  other  parts  of  that  section  of  the 
country.  In  1003  Mr.  Hammond  became  gen- 
eral manager,  consulting  engineer,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany, at  present  one  of  the  largest  mining  cor- 
porations in  the  world.  When  ho  took  over  the 
management  of  this  company,  it  was  compara- 
tively unknown  and  practically  a  failure.  Mr. 
Hammond  surrounded  himself  with  a  competent 
technical  staff,  and  within  a  few  years  had 
secured  for  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany properties  which  have  since  been  opened 
and.  developed  under  their  direction,  have 
netted  them  enormous  profits  reckoned  by 
many  millions  of  dollars.  These  properties 
are  the  Utah  Copper,  Nevada  Consolidated 
Copper.  Esporanza  Gold  Mine,  in  Mexico,  lead 
mines  in  the  Federal  district  of  Missouri,  and 
other  mines  in  this  country  and  in  Mexico. 
The  successful  development  of  these  and  other 
mines  made  possible  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  Guggenheims,  and  resulted  in 
providing  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men.  During  his  connection  with 
this  company,  which  he  severed  in  19ltT,  Mr. 
Hammond  was  the  highest  salaried  man  in  the 
world.  In  1910  Mr.  Hammond  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  one 
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of  the  largest  silver  mines  in  Mesieo,  the 
Santa  Gertrudis.  An  interesting  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  largest  single  check  ever 
issued  in  payment  of  a  mine,  one  for  $10,000,- 
000  in  Mexican  currency,  was  drawn  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  Hammond's  clients,  llr.  Ham- 
mond was  twice  invited  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  visit  Eupsia  and  give  his  advice  re- 
garding the  development  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  that  country.  In  1898  he  made  a 
trip  through  Russia,  Siberia,  and  into  Mon- 
golia, and  examined  the  mineral  resources  of 
Russia;  and  in  1011  sent  an  expedition  into 
Russian  Turkestan  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities of  irrigating  900,000  acres  of  land  in 
that  country.  He  had  previously  sent  experts 
to  investigate  a  proposed  grain  elevator  systi 
for  Russia.  \Vlien  summoned  to  an  audience 
with  the  Czar  a  few  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Russia,  and  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  the  Czar  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  ministers,  after  the  inter- 
view had  taken  place,  that  "  Mr.  Hammond 
talked,"  aa  he  expressed  it,  "  straight  from  tb 
shoulder,  and  as  man  to  man,  and  not  as  ma 
to  sovereign."  In  the  summer  of  1908,  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  National  conver'""  '" 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hammond  was  urged  by 
OU8  friends  throughout  the  entire  country  to 
announce  his  candidacy,  as  a  resident  of 
Massachusettf,  for  the  office  of  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  stated 
at  that  time:  "Like  all  candidates,  I  place 
myself  in  the  hands  of  my  friends."  This  was 
indeed  the  case,  for  before  he  fully  realized  it. 
he  found  that  his  friends  all  over  this  country 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  should  enter 
this  race,  and  hi'*  boom  was  launched  whether 
he  would  or  no-  Itr.  Hammond  discovered  that 
his  political  strength  was  increasing  ti 
dously,  and  believed  that  his  chances  wi 
good  as  those  of  any  other  candidate  for  this 
office.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  this  feel- 
ing was  greatly  strengthened  because  of  the 
assurances  of  support  which  he  received  from 
a  great  many  delegates,  as  well  a^  from  numer- 
ous Republican  leaders  there.  Indeed,  entire 
delegations,  among  them  some  of  the  largest, 
came  to  Mr.  Hammond's  headquarters  in  their 
enthusiasm,  and  requested  that  they  be  allowed 
to  stampede  the  convention  for  him.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  because  he  received  word 
that  any  but  a  New  York  candidate  fof  the 
office  of  Vice-president  would  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  ticket  and  endanger  the  election 
of  William  H.  Taft.  Mr.  Hammond  withdrew 
from  the  race,  feeling  no  disappointment  in 
doing  80,  as  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  his  friend  Mr,  Taft. 
Shortly  after  President  Taft's  inauguration. 
Mr,  Hammond  was  olTered  the  post  of  Minister 
to  China,  which  the  President  had  stated  was 
one  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments he  had  to  make.  Personal  considera- 
tions, however,  determined  Mr,  Hammond  to 
decline  the  proffered  honor.  One  of  the  special 
honors  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  was  his  selec- 
tion by  President  Taft  to  represent  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
the  coronation  of  King  George  V-  It  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  a  typical  American 
was  sent  to  the  coronation,  as  the  impression 
upon  the  British  people,  as  well  as  the  ulti- 


mate reputation  of  our  country,  was  enhanced 
thereby.  As  president  of  the  Commission 
extraordinary  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  (to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Taft] , 
he  visited,  in  1012,  the  capitals  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe,  and  there  interviewed 
the  rulers  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  various 
countries,  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  in- 
ternational exposition,  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1015,  Being  a  Californian,  his  appointment 
was  a  peculiarly  fitting  one,  and  he  I'arried  out 
the  duties  of  his  commission  with  success-  Mr- 
Hammond  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  his  alma  mater — Yale  University. 
His   devotion   to   this   institution   led   him   to 


Hammond  presented  the  university  with  a  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  laboratory  which  bears 
ilia  name,  and  this  structure  is  complete  with 
modern  mining  and  metallurgical  machinery 
and  equipment.  Mr,  Hammond  has  often  said, 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  money,  that  that 
should  he  a  secondary  consideration  in  a  man's 
efforts,  and  that  in  mining  the  success  attend- 
ing an  engineer's  professional  duties  brought 
with  it,  usually,  a  certain  amount  of  emolu- 
ment, but  lie  deprecates  young  men  joining  the 
engineering  profession  witli  the  sole  object  of 
making  money;  that,  he  says,  should  be  the 
result  of  the  engineer's  success  and  not  his 
aim.  In  addition  to  the  time  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond has  given  to  Yale,  he  has  lectured  ex- 
tensively at  various  other  large  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  before  va- 
rious scientific  bodies  He  has  done  much  to 
help  young  men  in  their  professional  careers, 
and  has  had  under  Uim  men  of  all  nationalities 
and  graduates  from  nearly  all  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  the  world,  especially  the  technical 
institutions.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  elevation  of  his  profession,  and  has  in- 
sisted on  adequate  compensation  being  paid  by 
employers  to  engineers.  Indeed,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  engineers  who  have  worked  for 
him  have  received  the  largest  salaries  paid  to 
the  profession  Mr  Hammond  has  served  dur- 
ing tie  past  few  lears  aa  chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Department  The  other  memhere 
of  the  committee  are  distinguished  engmeers 
who  are  alumni  of  Hariard  His  actiMties  in 
civi  philanthropic  and  political  work  I  a\e 
been  carried  on  as  an  officer  and  member  of 
many  organization*  He  was  until  recently 
chairman  of  tte  North  American  Cuic  League 
for  Immigrants  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  Cit\  He  is  a  member  of  the  executue 
eon  mittte  and  chairman  of  the  nev  !y  created 
Department  of  Industrial  Economics  of  the  Na 
tional  (_iiiL  federation  and  has  devoted  much 
toward  the  solution  of  natioml  problems 
The  honorary  degrees  conferred  on  Mr  Ham 
mond  arc  Yale  A  M  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technologv  DF  St  Johns  College  LLP 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  EM  He  is  a  mem 
ber  of  the  hospital  and  "ichool  boards  in  the 
"ty  of  Gloucester  Mass  where  he  has  a 
immer  home  and  takes  an  actue  int  rest  in 
all  matter'!  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare 
Some  of  the  clubs  of  which  Mr  Hammond  is 
memler  ire  \ale,  University,  Century,  Lngi 
*rs,   Lotos,   Racquet   and  Tennis,   Metropoli- 
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tan  Union  League  New  York  Yacht,  Republi 
can  and  Hmky  Mountain  Clubs,  American  In 
^titute  ot  Mining  Engineers,  American  Societj 
of  Mechanical  I'ngineers — -aU  of  New  York 
Chicago  and  University  Clubs  of  Chicago 
Metropolitan  University  Cosmos,  Chevy  Chase 
and  National  Press  Cluba  of  Washington 
Union  and  Boston  Press  of  Boston;  Denver 
and  Lnneraity  Cluba  of  Denver;  Maryland 
Club.  Baltimore;  California  Club,  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Union,  University,  and  Press  Clubs  of 
San  Francisco;  and  the  University  Club  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  As  an  advocate  of  universal 
peace,  Mr.  Hammond  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
m  the  work  of  the  American  Society  for  Ju 
dieial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  of 
which,  in  1910,  he  was  president.  He  is  prcsi 
dent  ot  the  National  Republican  League,  which 
numbers  among  its  membership  1,000,000 
voters.  In  politics  he  belongs  to  the  new 
school;  that  la,  he  believes  that  success  is  best 
attained  by  a  frank,  unreserved  statement  of 
views  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  voters  pre 
fer  a  candidate  for  office  who  frankly  acknow! 
edges  that  he  disagrees  with  their  opinion  on 
some  questions,  and  insists  on  the  right  of  in 
dependent  action  on  these  queations.  He  is 
unqualifiedly  against  the  domination  of  bosses 
and  has  taken  a  strong  position  on  tliat  sub 
ject  on  many  occasions;  and  -yet  be  recognizes 
the  necessity  ot  political  organization  and  po 
litical  leadership.  An  essential  part  of  Mr 
Hammond's  philosophy  of  life  is  to  produce 
reaults.  His  career,  which  has  been  filled  with 
adventure,  has  been  one  long  exemplification 
of  this  principle.  In  his  younger  days,  in  the 
examination  of  mining  properties,  and  in  pros 
pecting  for  mines  in  the  Southwest  and  in 
Mexico,  he  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  In 
dians  and  bandits.  He  made  frequent  trips 
through  that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
overrun  by  the  murderous  Apaches,  and  had 
numerous  thrilling  espeviencea  in  revolutions 
in  Mexico  and  on  trips  into  the  wilderness  of 
Central  and  South  Ameriea.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  married,  I  Jan..  1881,  to  Natalie,  daugh 
ter  of  Judge  J.  W.  M.  Harris,  of  Missisaippi 
Tlieir  children  are  Harris,  John  Hays,  Jr 
Richard  P.,  and  Natalie  Hammond.  In  their 
early  married  life,  Mrs,  Hammond  took  her 
full  share  of  the  hardships,  perils,  and  dis 
appointments  which  in  those  days  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  young  mining  engineer  endeavoring 
to  achieve  success.  She  accompanied  her  .hus 
band  into  countries  full  of  danger  and  disease 
and  her  fortitude  and  courage  never  failed 
When  Mr.  Hammond'a  duties  grew  more  ex 
acting  and  trying,  and  his  life  grew  bigger 
there  was  no  one  whose  praise  he  cherished 
more  highly,  nor  whose  encouragement  meant 
more  to  him,  than  that  of  his  devoted  wife. 

GATES,  John  Warne,  capitalist,  b.  near 
Turner  Junction  (now  West  Chicago),  111..  18 
May,  1855;  d.  in  Paris.  France,  9  Aug.,  1911 
son  of  Asel  A.  and  Mary  Gates.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and.  as  a  boy,  assisted  his 
father  in  this  pursuit  when  his  studies  were 
not  absorbing  his  attention.  He  attended 
Wlicaton  College,  Illinois,  and  ivas  graduated  at 
Northwestern  College,  Illinois.  He  early  dis 
played  a  marked  capacity  for  business.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  contracted  to  husk  a  neigh- 
boring   farmer's    corn.      From   this,   his    first 


GATES 

venture  he  earned  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
third  interest  in  a  threshing  machine  The 
following    season     one   of   abundant    harvests 

S roved  very  profitable  to  young  Gates  who 
ought  out  bis  partners  and  be  ame  sole 
owntr  of  the  threshing  machine  A  patch  of 
woodland  next  engaged  his  attention  and  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  ottner 
giving  hia  threshing  machine  as  security 
whereby  he  was  to  pay  for  the  timber  as 
rapidly  as  he  sold  it  and  after  working  most 
diligently  during  the  winter  m<nths  with  the 
single  woodchopper  he  had  hired  the  wood 
'  ■  was  cleared  and  the  owner  was  paid  m 
The  budding  capitalist  non  at  eighteen 
a  thousand  dollars  n  the  bank  and  was 
still  owner  of  the  threshing  machine  He 
then  inie  ted  his  capital  m  a  harduare  store 
nhieh  although  it  proved  a  satisfactorv  finan 
cial  venture  he  soon  diij  osed  of  and  be  ame 
a  salesman  of  barbed  «ire  for  a  Col  Isaac 
Elwood  who  had  acquired  the  right  to  manu 
facture  it  from  the  inventor  a  Missouri 
blacivsmith  Fhiood  was  haimg  much  difB 
culty  in  launchmg  his  product  upon  the  mar 
ket  and  attracted  b>  Giles  enthusiasm  and 
forceful  eloquence  offered  him  $'5  00  a  week 
to  sell  the  barbed  w  re  in  Tevas  Gates 
quick  to  grasp  its  possibilities  accepted  the 
cffer  thus  was  the  futurt  wire  king  set  m 
motion  toward  the  Texas  cattle  country  with 
his  bristling  samples  Gates  ho«e*er  d  d  not 
meet  with  immediate  success  He  found  the 
cattlemen  very  skeptical  as  to  the  merits  of 
tins  novelty  Thev  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
such  flimsy  material  could  restrain  a  herd 
of  cattle  Gates  consequently  on  hi8  mettle 
conceiied  a  eoniincing  selling  plan  which  in 
elude  I  an  elaborate  demonstrat  on  of  his 
I  roduct  This  took  place  m  San  Antonio 
where  ht  hired  a  plaza  wrapped  it  nund  with 
the  barbed  wire  and  put  into  it  a  herd  of  the 
wildest  steers  that  could  he  found  The  steers 
after  numerous  displays  of  boldness  became 
sutdued  and  the  cattlemen  admitted  the 
effieiencv  of  the  barba  Enormjus  sales  re 
suited  from  this  exhibition  and  Gates  later 
in  view  of  his  very  successful  subsequent 
efforts  applied  for  a  partnership  in  the  com 
pany  Upon  the  refusal  of  Elwood  to  agree 
to  this  Cates  with  the  first  d  splay  of  hia 
extraordinary  constructive  ability  luilt  a 
barbed  nire  mill  of  his  own  As  a  c  mpetitor 
Gates  soon  proved  too  formidable  for  Fl  vood 
who  proioked  at  the  conditions  brjught 
about  by  amlitiius  young  Cates  su  d  him 
for  infringements  of  patents  Cates  how 
ever  hnally  persuaded  Fl«  od  to  enter  into 
a  partnership  with  him  which  lasted  many 
years  Gates  soon  became  a  specialist  m  the 
wire  brineh  of  the  steel  mduotrv  and  utilued 
e\ery  ddlar  he  could  get  for  tie  expansion 
of  the  business  In  1886  he  put  into  it 
$100  000  the  profits  of  his  first  big  transac 
tion— a  sale  of  English  steel  He  bought  or 
alsorhed  compet  tors  whenever  possible  and 
8'>2  by  merging  seieral  large  wire  com 
panics  he  became  monarch  of  the  wire  in 
dustrv  In  180t  he  became  president  of  the 
linois  Steel  Company  which  in  1898  he 
larged  into  the  Federal  Steel  Company  m 
17  m  conneUi  n  with  his  interests  in  the 
American  Steel  and  W  ire  Company  he  cleared 
$10  000  000     and    in     1901     Mr     Gates     com 
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park  system  includes  a  fine  residential  section, 
drives  and  boulevards:  a  splendid  public  acliool 
system ;  manual  training  school ;  adequate 
public  utilities;  an  extensive  traction  system; 
churches  of  all  denominations;  the  Jlary  Gates 
Hospital,  one  of  the  charities  of  iMr.  and  Ura. 
Gates,  which  ranks  with  the  pretentious  hos- 
pitals of  the  first-class  cities,  and  the  Port 
Arthur  College,  another  of  their  benefacti 
to  the  city.  Tliis  '"  magic  city."  the  product  of 
Mr.  Gates'  industry  and  ingenuity,  was  made 
possible  by  the  establishment  of  tn 
oil  companies — the  Texas  Company  and  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company,  These  corporatii 
now  have  a  combined  capital  of  more  tl 
$100,000,000  and  a  monthly  payroll  of  nearly 
$300,000,  The  Port  Arthur  College,  Mr,'  Gates" 
pet  philanthropy,  was  the  result  of  his  desire 
to  found  and  endow  the  linest  business  school 
in  the  entire  South.  In  commemoration  of  his 
name,  Mrs.  Gates  has  planned  to  build  the 
Gates  Memorial  Library.  Mr.  Gates  was  the 
dominant  factor  in  practically  all  of  the  indus- 
tries ot  the  town,  was  its  largest  real  estate 
owner,  and  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern,  the  successor  cf  the  Kansas, 
Pittsburgh  and  Gulf  Railway,  which  was  the 
reason  originally  for  Port  Arthur's  existence.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr,  Gates  was  a  director 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
Century  Realty  Company,  Hippodrome  Amuse- 
ment Company,  New  York  Hippodrome,  Pla^a 
Operating  Company,  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  United  Realty  and 
Improvement  Company,  Texas  Company,  Moose 
Mountain  Limited,  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad  Company,  Besides  the  connec- 
tion as  director  of  the  many  companies  already 
named,  he  held  high  office  in  other  corpora- 
tions. To  the  very  last  he  enlisted  ail  his 
great  energies  and  unusual  constructive  genius 
in  the  development  of  the  several  large  enter- 
prises with  which   he  was  most  closely   iden- 
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hed      Naturally    manv  were  buffeted  m  hia 

forceful    advan  l    to    the    frtnt    rank    of    the 

orlds   finaniLfrs      Tl  is  he   accomplished  be 

fore  h«  was  thirty  se\en  jears  of  agt    anl    for 

lack  of  better  reasons    his  disregard   for  eon 

entionalities  and  his  manner  of  indulging  m 

personal   diversions   were  trivially   utilized   in 

n  attempt  to  throw  a  construction  on  his  "on 

duet  prejudicial  to  his  business  interests     His 

peedr  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  in  the 

orld  3  business  alfairs  proclaims  hira  one  of 

the  striking  thaiacters  that  stand  ai  e-s.aniple8 

f    self  development      and   his   broad   and   lib 

rat    \ lew s   of    life    were    eumhmed    w ilh    the 

harm    of    a    most    genial    disposition       Mr 

ates   miriied  on   2j   Feb      lfi.4    Dctlora   E 

daughter   oE    Ldward   and   Martha    Baker     of 

"it     Llnrles    III      and  thev   were   the   parents 

i  one  son    Chirles  Gilber*  Gates 

GATES    Charles  Gilbert    capitalist    b    near 

Turner    Junction     ( now     U  est    Chicago  I      111 

i  Mas    18-6    d   in  Codj    U\o    2H  Oct     1013 

son    ot    John    \\  arne    Gattjs    and    Dellora    R 

(Bakerl    Gate*      He   was   edu  ated   at   '^nnth 

'Academy    bt    Louis    and  later  attended   Har 

ard    School    Chicago    and    Lake   Forest   Col 

I  ge     vhcre  he  was  regarded  as  an  apt  scholar 

\t   the   age   oE   seienteen    with   characteristic 

onfldence    he   yielded  to   his  oun   inclination 

engage  in  busiiieas   and  entered  the  em]  loy 

f  the  Consolidated  bteel  and  \\  ire  Companv 

remaining  there  four  jears     Here  he  exhibited 

the    inherent    energy    and    enormous    business 

capacity    which  distinguished   his  fither    and 

in    1S97     be  amc    a    pirtner    in    the    Arm    of 

Baldwin     Gurnej    and    Comj  any    of    Chicago 

stock    commission    brokers        In     100'      with 

John   P    Harris    he   organized   the   brokerage 

firm  of  Hams   (  ates  and  Companv  with  head 

quarters   tn   Isc      lork   and   branch   offices    in 

the   principal    cities   throughout    the    count rj 

This   firm   was   dissolved   in    1104   to  be   reor 

ganized   aa   Charles   C     Gates   and   Company 

and   through   his   masterful   management    Mi 

Gates   made   this    one   of   the   foremost   stock 

brokerage  houses  of  the  ceuntry      As  head  of 

this  enterprise    the  resp  nsibihty  of  afi'  rding 

adequate  protection   for  the   vist   interests  of 

his    father   de\ohed   upon   Charles    and    the 

unusual  knowledge  of  intricate  stock  exchange 

operations    which    he   displayed   can   be    fully 

appreciated  onlv  bj   those  eoniersant  with  the 

firm  s   immense  traniactions      It   is  estimated 

that  about   10   per  cent  of  the  entire  trading 

of  the  New    \ork  Stock  Exchange  during  the 

period    110' 0/    originated  from  his  company 

During    this   time    his   father    acquired    large 

business     interests    in     southeast    Tevos    and 

launched  into  the  development  of  Port  Arthur 

This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  constructive 

achievement   of   a   high   order    and    attrieted 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking    Charles 

dispised  of  his  brokerage  business  in  1J07  and 

became  identified  with  the  deielopment  ot  that 

project   which  resulted  in  creating  the  citj  of 

Port  Arthur    (John   U     Catei    qvl       It    vas 

- -'   due   alone   to   the   position   of   his   father 

was  one  of  the   \orlls  leading  ilninciers 

that   Charles   G     Gates   became   prominent    in 

business    alfair^i      he    himself    poasessed    con 

OUB   busmtia    talent    and    his   rapid    rise 

bore   w  tness   to   greit    ind  iidual   ob  1  tv    in 

dustrv   ai  d  force  ol  chiraeter      H  s  prodigious 

memory  ai  d  remarkably  keen  perception  and 
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power  of  observation  were  frequently  remarked 
upon  by  his  associates.  Personally,  too,  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  him  frnm  his  father; 
for  he  also  disliked  all  sham  and  hypocrisy. 
He  bestowed  the  same  generous  judgment  of 
men  and  affairs ;  was  esteemed  for  his  in 
numerable  private  charities,  and  combined  cul 
ture  with  a  charm  of  uncnnventional  mannei 
and  utterances  that  had  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  his  large  circle  of  friends  and  attracted 
popular  apjireciation  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  His  favorite  diversions  wore  yacht- 
ing, traveling,  and  big  game  hunting,  and  i" 
was  on  his  return  from  one  of  the  latter  e! 
peditions  in  the  Thoroughfare  Mountains  nea 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  1013,  that  hi 
death  occurred.  It  happened  at  Cody,  Wyo,, 
as  the  result  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr. 
Gates'  expedition  had  attracted  considerable 
public  attention  and  the  news  of  his  sudden 
death  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends. 
Although  only  thirtj-seven  years  of  age  when 
he  died,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having 
been  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  men  of  his 
generation.  Mr.  Gates  was  a  member  of  the 
principal  stock  exchanges  in  this  country, 
among  them  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  At  the  lime  of  his  death  he 
was  president  and  a  director  of  Monse  Moun- 
tain, Ltd.,  another  of  his  business  developments ; 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Rice  Milling  Company;  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  director  of  the  Texas  Com- 
pany; a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  a  director  of  the  United  States  Realty  and 
Improvement  Company,  and  a  director  also 
in  the  following  corporations:  The  Plaza 
Operating  Company,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  the  Port  Arthur  Realty 
Company,  Helsig  and  Norvell,  Inc.,  Griffing 
Brothers  Company,  the  Port  Arthur  Rice 
Milling  Company,  and  East  Texas  Electric 
Company.  Among  the  clubs  of  which  he  was 
a  member  were  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  Atlantic  Yacht, 
Columbia  Yacht,  and  Westchester  Country 
Clubs  of  New  York,  the  Chicago  Athletic  and 
Calumet  Clubs  of  Chicago.  Charles  G.  Gates 
was  twice  married,  first,  in  1898,  to  Mary 
VV.  Edgar,  of  St.  Louie,  Mo.,  and  second,  in 
1011,    to   Florence    Hopwood,   of    Minneapolis, 

SCHWAB,  Charles  M.,  capitalist,  b.  Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa.,  18  April,  1862.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Loretta, 
Pa.,  where  his  father  kept  one  of  the  village 
stores.  Young  Schwab  was  educated  at  St. 
Francis  College,  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
engineering.  When  his  studies  were  not  oc- 
cupying his  attention  he  improved  his  time  by 
driving  the  old  stage  between  the  village  and 
Cresson  station,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
After  his  graduation  at  St.  Francis  College,  in 
1878,  he  went  to  Braddock,  Pa,,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  S5.00  a  week. 
In  1880,  prompted  by  a  slight  increase  in 
salary  rather  than  any  attraction  he  may  have 
felt  tor  the  steel  business,  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  of 
Carnegie  Bros,  and  Company,  in  the  capacity 
of  stake  driver,  at  a  salary  of  Jl.OO  a  day. 
He  soon  showed  rare  aptitude  for  these  more 
arduous   duties,    and   his    advance   was   rapid. 


SCHWAB 


In  «1Y  months  he  became  chiLf  assistant  engi 
neer  from  1881  till  1887  he  was  chief  of  the 
engineers  department  in  1887  he  became  super 
intendent  of  the  Home-te'jd  Steel  Works  in 
1881  Fnck  appointed  him  general  superin 
tcndent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  tt  ork?  and  in 
1892  upon  the  consolidation  of  all  the  Car 
negie  interests  into  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com 
panv  Fnck  as  chairman  appointed  hira  gen 
eral  suptr intendent  of  the  Homestead  works 
also  Schwabs  ippointment  to  this  position 
superseding  Mr  Potter  Hho  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  consulting  engineer  of  all  the 
Carnegie  works  was  to  facilitate  matters  per 
tainmg  to  the  famous  Homestead  strike  In 
tl  la  position  Schwab  through  his  ability  aa 
a  manager  and  his  popularity  with  the  work 
men  rendered  most  important  service  to  the 
company  and  «ith  fine  tact  and  conciliation 
he  soon  persuaded  the  heads  of  departments 
and  the  foremen  to  return  to  work  which  soon 
resulted  in  the  general  resumption  of  the 
business  And  the  remainder  of  his  tenure  of 
general  superintendent  of  both  the  Homestead 
and  Edgar  Thomson  plants  was  tree  from  fur 
ther  Hbor  troubles  and  marked  by  a  continu 
ance  of  his  good  understanding  with  the  work 
men  Ht  held  the  position  of  general  super 
intendei  t  of  both  the  Edgar  Thomson  and  the 
Homestead  works  until  IS07  In  that  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the   Carnegie  companies    hav 

—  1 ^g  ^  member  of  the  association  a  year 

This  was  an  institution  that  grew  out 
of  Fricks  plans  of  efficiency  for  the  unifica 
tion  of  the  company  In  the  same  year  Car 
negie  in  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  impor 
tance  of  Fnck  made  Schwab  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  although  Fnck  as 
chairman  of  the  board  remained  at  the  head 
of  affairs  Schwab  retained  the  presidency  of 
the  Carnegie  company  until  its  absorption  by 
the  Lnited  States  Steel  Corporation  in  ItOl 
He  was  then  made  president  of  the  new  cor 
poration  His  three  years  tenure  of  this  office 
however  was  not  marked  by  any  notable  tri 
umph  In  fact  in  1003  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  reached  a  precarious  con 
dition  due  probably  to  the  adjustment  of  this 
mastodonic  organization  to  its  normal  level 
In  1904  Mr  Schwab  resigned  this  position  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  E  Core^  He  then 
engaged  unsuccessfulU  in  extensive  ship 
building  operations  afttr  which  le  secured  an 
option  on  the  Bethlehem  plant  After  much 
ditfiiulty  he  succeeded  in  interesting  John  D 
Ryan  E  H  Harriman  Jacob  Schiff  and 
other  equal!)  sagacious  finaniiers  and  in  H08 
effected  the  or^anij-ation  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  This  was  eonuidered  a  doubtful 
undertaking  tor  the  Bethlehem  works  were  re 
garded  as  mainly  a  military  plant  But  Mr 
Schwab  was  inilueneid  bj  the  fact  that  he 
controlled  the  LXilusue  rights  in  this  country 
of  patents  which  simplified  the  process  of 
making  steel  structural  shapes  The  company 
achieved  a  measjre  cf  success  until  the  out 
break  of  the  ijjiropean  War  in  1914  when  it 
attained  prospentj  hitherto  unthought  of  by 
its  founders  It  soon  became  the  largct  con 
tnbutnr  of  weapons  ships  steel  and  arms  to 
Aliitd  governments  and  its  success  vvaa 
meteoric      Mr    Schwabs   rise   to   eminence   in 
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the  bueinesB  world  whs  marked  by  more  than 
one  notable  aehievement.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  devised  the  scheme  in  1001  which  enabled 
Carnegie  to  aeeomplish  hia  utmost  desire — the 
Bale  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  During  the 
preceding  twelve  years  Carnegie  had  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  sell  out,  and  it 
now  had  become  a  passion  with  him;  so 
Frick's  plan  of  operating  a  tube  works  at 
Conneaut  was  resurrected  and  utilized  by 
Schwab  and  Carnegie  to  compel  the  purchase 
of  the  Carnegie  company  by  the  loillioiiaires 
interested  in  the  National  Tube  Company,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  all  of  which  it  threatened  with  seri- 
ous competition.  The  scheme  was  gloriously 
effective.  Schwab,  conducting  negotiations  for 
the  steel  company,  persuaded  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
other  equally  astute  financiers  to  purchase  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  56500,000,000, 
double  the  amount  that  Carnegie  tried  to  sell 
at  three  years  before.  This  is  generally  recog' 
nized  as  the  most  monumental  of  business 
transactions.  Aptitude  and  opportunity  fur- 
nish the  keynote  to  Mr.  Scliwab's  success. 
From  1890  to  1880  he  received  his  mechanical 
training  under  Capt.  William  R.  Jones,  and 
from  1889  to  1900  he  was  under  the  guidance 
of  the  greatest  of  all  steel  men,  Henry  C.  Frick. 
Mr,  Schwab  has  gratefully  acknowledged  his 
appreciation  of  Captain  Jones,  who  was  a 
mechanical  genius.  But  to  the  experience  he 
received  under  Frick  during  this  steel  master's 
revolutionizing  of  the  steel  industry,  Schwab 
gratefully  attributes  his  present  enviable  posi- 
tion. "  If  I  have  anything  of  value  in  me," 
he  once  wrote,  Mr.  Frick's  "  method  of  treat- 
ment will  bring  it  out  to  its  full  extent";  and 
he  "  regarded  with  more  satisfaction  than  any- 
thing else  in  life^even  fortune— the  con- 
sciousness of  having  won  "  Mr.  Prick's  "  friend- 
Bhip  and  regard."  In  11)00,  however,  upon  the 
culmination  of  the  personal  and  huslness  dif- 
ferences between  Carnegie  and  Frick  in  a  bit- 
ter altercation,  Schwab  was  lieartily  reproached 
for  his  activities  in  opposition  to  Frick.  In 
fact,  Ills  part  as  Carnegie's  agent  in  the  lat- 
ter's  sensational  attempt  to  seize  Frick's  in- 
terest in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  fur- 
nished a  sharp  contrast  to  the  many  positive 
achievements  of  Schwab's  career.  7"  Is  event 
arrested  nation-wide  attention,  and  contem- 
plated, by  means  that  will  not  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny,  the  expulsion  of  Frick  from  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  and  the  confiscation  of 
upward  of  811,000,000  of  his  interest  therein. 
But  in  extenuation  of  Schwab's  compliance 
with  Carnegie's  demands,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  strove  earnestiy,  as  did  Henry  Phipps,  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Upon  the  failure  of 
this,  he  wrote:  "I  just  returned  from  New 
York  this  morning.  Mr,  Carnegie  is  en  route 
to  Pittsburgh  today,  and  will  be  at  the  office 
in  the  morning.  Nothing  could  be  done  with 
him  looking  toward  a  reconciliation.  He  seems 
most  determined,  I  did  my  best.  So  did  Mr. 
Phipps.  I  feel  certain  he  will  give  positive  in- 
structions to  the  Board  and  Stockholders  as  to 
hia  wishes  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  nothing  left  for  u 
do  but  obey,  although  the  situation  the  board 
is  thus  placed  in  is  most  embarrassing,"  So, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  eloquent  power 
of  Carnegie's  holdings  in  the  company,  Schwab 
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reluctantly  yielded  to  his  domination  and  se 
cured  the  names  to  the  famou'i  Iron  Clad 
Agreement  This  was  a  procfsa  for  eliminating 
debtor  partners  such  as  Schwab  and  about 
thirty  other  junior  partners —  young  gen 
iuses  ' — but  it  was  not  applicable  to  Frick  or 
Phipps,  who  were  paid  up  partners  Carnegie 
though  by  e\punging  minutes  on  the  books  of 
the  company  and  other  acts  of  doubtful 
validity,  hoped  to  adapt  it  to  his  scheme  of 
including  paid  up  partners  Schwab  under 
Carnegie  s  domination,  assumed  the  functions 
of  Frick  s  attorney  in  the  pretendi  d  transfer 
of  Frick  B  interest  to  the  company  for  $•*  000 
000  and  payable  on  terms  that  approximated 
confiscation  However  the  attempt  proved 
abortive  Frick  sought  lustiee  in  tie  courts 
and  five  days  later  be  received  an  interest 
which  about  a  year  later  brought  him  $28  000 
000  Contrasted  with  the  submission  of  Mr 
Schwab  and  many  junior  members  of  the  com 
pany  was  the  attitude  of  F  T  F  Lovejfiy  itB 
secretary,  who  with  Henry  M  Currj  were 
the  only  two  of  the  thirtj  one  junior  partners 
who  withstood  Carnegie  s  pressure  Ixivi-ioy 
not  only  refused  to  sign  tlie  agriement,  but 
questioned  the  validitj  of  his  colleagues  acts 
in  a  separatL  answer  which  he  filed  in  the 
Equity  Suit  brought  by  Frick  Henry  C 
Phipps  in  self  protection  also  strongly  op 
posed  the  scheme  and  filed  a  separate  answer 
The  settlement  of  the  dispute  necessitated  re- 
organization of  the  company  and  in  1000  it 
was  incorporated  as  the  Carnegie  Company 
Carnegie  rewarded  Schwab  with  the  presidency 
of  the  company,  «hilc  Lovejoy  who  had  re 
fused  to  comply  with  Carnegies  demands  was 
dropped  from  the  directorate  Among  Mr 
Schwabs  known  publiL  benefactions  are  an 
industrial  school  at  Homestead  Pa  an  audi 
to  um  t  Stat  C  II  g  P  n  1  "  ;  a  school 
at  W  th  ly  P  an  t  at  C  ston.  Pa.; 
a  C  th  I  h  1  at  B  add  k  P  a  $150,- 
OOO  Cath  I  th  d  al     t  Lo    tta.  Fa.;  and  a 

$1  000  000   h  m      f  k   a  d         ppled   chil- 

dr  n  at  St  t  n  I  1  nd  N  "i  B  dcs  being 
pr  d  nt  and  1  man  f  tl  boa  d  of  both 
th  B  thl  1  m  St  !  C  p  at  ad  the  Beth- 
lehem Stei.1  Companj,  Mr.  SlIix  ab  is  director 
in  other  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  coke  corporations, 
including  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company;  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company;  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany; National  Tube  Works  Company;   Pneu- 


:ealty  and  Improvement  Company; 
Carnegie  Trust  Company,  Chicago;  I.*liiglt 
Valley  Transit  Company;   Empire  Trust  Com- 

S»ny,  and  managing  director  ot  Chase  National 
ank,  Washington,  D,  C.  As  his  immense 
Bethlehem  enterprises  require  his  constant  per- 
sonal attention,  Mr.  Schwab  removed  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  foregoes  the  pleasures  o(  the  mag- 
nificent $7,000,000  New  York  home  which  he 
built  on  Riverside  Drive.  He  married  Eurania 
Uinkey.  of  Loretta,  Pa.,  1883. 

WILLYS,  John  North,  manufacturer,  b.  In 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y„  25  Oct.,  1873,  son  of 
David  Smith  and  Lydia  (North]  Willys.  His 
father  owned  a  farick  and  tile  plant  in  his 
native  town,  and  it  was  there  that  the  youthful 
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John  N.  Willys  did  his  first  manual  labor. 
For  working  in  the  factory  two  hours  a  day 
after  school  his  father  paid  him  twenty -five 
cents  a  week.  Mr.  Willys  has  admitted  since 
that  he  could  still  make  a  fair  article  of  brick 
or  drain  tile  if  it  were  necessary.  It  was  at 
this  period  ot  his  youth,  when  lie  was  about 
eleven  years  ot  ago,  that  he  made  his  first  deal 
in  commerce.  He  was  a  boy  of  unusually  quick 
observation,  and  he  had  noticed  that  the  reina 
on  his  father's  horses  had  a  way  of  falling 
to  the  ground  and  entangling  the  animals'  feet. ; 
Then  be  found  out  that  there  were  certain  little 
clamps  made  to  prevent  this  very  trouble,  so , 
he  bought  a  dozen  of  them  and  sold  tl  era  to 
his  father  \\  itli  the  profits  from  this  dozen 
he  l>oiiglit  l«o  dozin  more  and  disposed  of 
them  to  other  horse  owners  in  Canandaigua 
He  traded  m  other  specialties  and  in  time 
accumulated  a  neat  little  account  in  a  aaiings 
bank  He  gaie  up  hia  work  in  the  brickyard 
to  sell  a  Life  of  Garfield  after  school  hours 
but  although  he  developed  into  a  succesaful 
book  agent  a«  such  employment  goes  the  re 
turns  Mere  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  htm 
He  felt  that  he  could  earn  more  mone>  m 
other  nava  with  less  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  went  into 
the  laundry  business  in  company  with  a  chum 
two  vearo  older  than  himself  at  Stneca  Falls 
about  tbirt>  miles  from  Canandaigua  after 
his  parents  had  given  tbeir  consent  His 
partner  had  worked  in  a  laundry  and  knew 
something  about  the  technique  of  tbat  ociupa 
tion  At  the  end  of  a  year  thev  had  placed 
the  laundry  on  a  paving  basis  and  they  sold 
out  with  a  ntt  profit  ot  $100  00  apiece  As  his 
parents  figured  that  a  week  aivav  from  home 
and  roughing  it  would  be  enough  for  their  son 
they  were   obliged   to   confess   that   there 


home  from  the  laundri  experience  John  N 
\lillV3  decided  to  work  his  v-aj  through  col 
lege  and  become  a  lawyer  With  characteristic 
energy  he  was  making  good  headway  with  his 
Btudiei  and  working  in  a  law  office  (one  of  the 

Krtners  in  which    Royal   R    Scott    afterward 
rame  secretary  of  the  Wiih  s  Ov  eriand  Com 


pan* 


3  father  died      This 


mpelled 


Jthn  to  gne  up  his  hope  of  being  graduated 
from  college  He  had  to  take  up  the  stem 
work  of  making  a  living  At  that  time  bicyiles 
were  popular  and  becoming  more  so  every  day 
John  ftillys  decided  that  here  was  his  oppor 
tunity  and  he  invested  the  $100  00  he  had  made 
in  the  Seneca  Falls  laundry  in  a  sample  bic3cle 
called  the  New  JKiI  and  beLime  agent  for 
the  machine  m  his  own  town  He  sold  bi  | 
cycles  to  all  his  friends  and  neiglbors  and 
iN'fore  he  was  eighteen  had  organized  a  sales 
company  opened  a  atore  with  a  repair  shop 
in  the  rear — for  he  eould  mend  anithiig  about 
a  bic3cle,  besides  riding  it  expertly — adver 
tiscd  freel>  but  judiciously  and  soon  had  to 
take  larger  premises  on  tl  e  mam  thorough 
fare  His  mind  being  naturally  adapted  to 
organization  as  well  as  mechanics  he  saw 
the  logical  way  to  succeed  in  tl  e  bicycle  busi 
neas  was  to  handle  the  product  in  large 
quantities  and  he  established  a  jobbing  trade 
to  V  ach  a  market  which  he  saw  existed  but 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  nothing 
than  a 


1  to  the  manufacturers 


this  Idea  of  bis  of  selling  wholesale  which 
later  brought  about  bis  entrance  into  the  auto 
mobile  business  first  as  a  creator  of  markets 
and  later  as  a  manufacturer  He  oold  a  great 
many  bicycles  hut  had  difficulty  in  collecting 
his  accounts  So  in  1896  when  the  Free  Silver 
movement  disturbed  trade  so  dismally   he  de 


He  became  a  traveling  salesman  for  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Company,  all 
the  time  keeping  on  the  lookout  for  the  oppor 
tunity  that  he  knew  even  then  was  always 
lying  in  wait  for  the  live  man  One  of  his 
customers  was  the  Llmira  Arms  Company  a 
sporting  goods  establishment  When  the  Klon 
dike  gold  fever  broke  out  the  proprietor  was 
BO  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  business  that  he 
sold  his  stock  appraised  at  $2  HOO  to  Jibn 
N  Lillys  for  SoOO  00  cash  Tie  latter  in 
stalled  a  manager  and  began  an  advertising 
campaign  for  his  new  venture  at  the  same 
time  retaining  his  own  po  ition  with  the  Bos 
ton  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Company  Be 
fore  long  however  the  Boston  concern  went  to 
the  wall  and  Mr  Willys  took  pers  nal  charge 
of  the  Elmira  Arms  Company  He  made  a 
specialty  of  bicycles  and  m  eight  months  had 
sold  $2  800  worth  of  them  of  which  $1000 
was  profit  Having  worked  into  the  whole 
sale  distribution  of  bicycles,  he  eventually  took 
the  entiiB  output  of  a  factory  and  by  the  time 
he  was  tvienty  seven  years  of  age  was  doing 
a  business  of  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
It  was  at  this  time  that  hewas  attracted  to  the 
automobile  business  He  never  saw  an  auto 
mobile  until  one  day  in  18JJ  when  he  bap 
pened  to  be  looking  out  of  a  window  of  a  high 
building  in  Cleveland  he  noticed  a  thing  on 
four  wheels  creeping  along  the  street  without 
any  horse  attached  He  found  out  afterward 
that  the  thing  was  a  ft  inton  car^like  all 
other  motor  cars  ot  that  da*  a  very  different 
article  from  the  high  powered  easily  controlled 
machines  of  later  years  Mr  U  illys  was 
agent  for  the  Pierce  Arrow  bicycles  so  he 
bought  a  motor  car  from  the  company  for 
$100  00  for  a  demonstrator  and  set  out  to 
sell  cars 
demonstrB 

had  sold  onh  two  automobiles  The  second 
J  car  he  dispo  ed  of  four  Then  be  took  up 
the  Rambler  agency  as  well  as  the  Pierce  and 
in  ]ft03  he  sold  twenty  cars  At  tbat  time 
automobiles  were  held  in  disfavor  by  most 
people  but  by  1905  Mr  Willys  found  tbat  it 
was  easier  to  get  orders  for  cars  than  to 
supply  them  and  he  decided  that  there  would 
be  more  profit  in  manufacturing  cars  than  in 
selling  them  Therefore  in  lODS  he  formed 
the  American  Motor  Car  Sales  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Elmira  and  undertook  the 
sale  of  the  whole  output  of  the  American  and 
Overland  companies  both  in  tndianapolia  The 
Overland  lad  been  in  business  for  ^ix  years, 
and  its  largest  output  for  a  year  was  in  1008 
when  it  made  forty  seven  cars  In  a  short 
time  Mr  Willys  had  made  contracts  with  deal 
ers  to  supply  them  with  500  Overland  cars 
and  deposited  with  the  Overland  Company  as 
I  a  part  guarantee  for  the  delivery  of  the  ears 
the  money  paid  him  by  the  dealer"!  Then 
though  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
I  the  concern  was  absolutely  sound  he  discovered 
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that  the  Overland  Company  wa^  in  ser  ou« 
financial  straits  The  panic  of  1)07  «!  loli 
began  m  October  hid  affected  it  spvereh  In 
Dpcember  of  tl  at  jear  Mr  Willj  went  to 
Indianapolis  to  vi  it  tl  e  plant  and  see  for 
himself  how  matters  stood  He  found  the 
Overland  in  difficulties  that  threitened  not 
only  the  tompany  s  own  existence  but  that  of 
hia  own  enterprise  the  American  Motor  Car 
Sales  Company  also  The  danger  of  seeing  his 
all  go  donn  in  the  wreck  aroused  him  to  a  ret' 
display  of  his  fighting  abilit>  His  inspect  o 
of  the  plant  end  d  on  a  '-aturday  and  1 
called  a  conference  of  tlie  officials  of  the  Cl\ei 
land  Company  for  the  next  afternoon  in  a 
Indianapuli'^  hotel  At  this  eonferei  ee  he  fui 
mally  demanded  to  knon  nhy  tie  firm  lad 
failed  to  deli\er  the  cars  on  which  he 
made  deposits  The  demand  was  only  a 
mality  however  for  he  knew  ul  at  was 
matter  with  the  Overland  as  well  as  did 
officials  He  »ai  told  that  the  compani  would 
go  into  tl  e  hands  of  a  rectner  tl  c  ntxt  da3 
It  had  been  able  only  partly  to  meet  its  pay 
roll  for  the  week  Mr  Willjs  asked  how  mu  h 
cash  was  required  to  tide  the  company  oier 
(he  morrow  and  the  hopeless  answer  was 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  Then  it 
was  that  John  N  W  ill>s  gave  proof  of  his 
resourcefulness  and  determination  He  went 
down  to  see  the  hotel  manager  and  wrote  a 
check  for  $500  00  on  a  little  bank  in  ^VelU 
boro  Fa  and  told  the  hotel  man  he  must 
cash  it  The  manager  was  satiified  that  the 
check  WIS  good  but  he  had  no  cash  Wilivs 
was  equal  to  this  diftioulty  too  Witl  the 
CO  operation  of  tl  e  hotel  proprietor  all  tl  e 
available  assets  of  the  hotel  *ere  comman 
deered  and  some  of  his  friends  and  acquain 
tances  came  to  his  aid  with  the  result  that 
the  check  was  cashed  and  the  Overland  saved 
— temporarily  at  least  In  consideration  of 
this  aid  the  control  of  the  Oierland  plant  was 
turned  over  to  Mr  Willys  and  he  immediateh 
put  it  through  a  complete  reorganization  On 
9  Jan  1008  John  North  Willys  became  presi 
dent  of  the  Overland  Company  and  witn  his 
master  hand  at  the  w1  eel  tl  e  firm  s  buiiness 
pifked  up  in  marked  fashion  During  the 
year  401  cars  were  manufactured  and  with 
cash  on  hand  a  steadih  growing  demand  for 
its  product  the  company  found  itself  with 
clear  sailing  ahead  The  business  took  a  great 
jump  m  ISO)  for  4  000  ears  were  manu 
factured  and  tht  factory  was  so  inadequite 
for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  that  Mr 
Willys  purchased  two  large  circus  tents  and 
the  making  of  Overland  cars  was  earned  on 
under  canvas  This  was  onlj  a  temponry  ex 
pedient  however  It  would  be  entirely  incon 
Bistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  rapidly  growing 
industry  whose  bounds  seemed  to  be  illim- 
table  for  tie  factory  to  be  what  circus  me 
call  big  tops  President  W  lilys  took  a 
option  on  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Indianapoli 
and  planned  a  building  on  a  large  scale  and 
modern  lines  But  an  unexpected  opportunity 
prevented  his  luilding  this  particular  manu 
factofy  At  his  home  m  Indianapolis  he  was 
preparing  for  a  business  trip  to  New  Ttork 
»hen  his  Toledo  reprea  ntative  called  him  up 
on  the  long  distance  telephone  to  advise  him 
that  the  Pope  Toledo  Manufacturing  Company 
was  in  financial  difficulties  and  desired  to  sell 
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its  plant  The  next  morning  instead  of  going 
to  New  York  where  he  had  intended  to  meet 
capitalists  m  connection  with  his  Indianapolis 
building  project  he  was  in  ToUdo  inspecting 
the  old  Pnpe  plant  In  the  evening  he  was  on 
bis  waj  Fast  and  the  next  day  he  closed  with 
Albert  A  Pope  president  of  the  Pope  Toledo 
Manufacturing  Company  for  the  plant  ma 
chinery  stock  and  good  will  of  that  concern 
A  deposit  of  $25  000  bound  the  bargain  and 
less  than  forty  eight  hours  after  he  first  heard 
of  tie  factori  Jijhn  N  Willys  was  owner  of 
the  Pope  property  At  that  time  it  eonsiatcd 
of  seven  acres  of  land,  a  few  buildings  in  a  more 
or  less  indifferent  state  of  repair,  an  equipment, 
and  a  meager  supply  of  Pope  parts  and  used 
cars.  Prosperity  came  in  at  the  door  and 
through  the  windows  of  the  new  Overland 
establishment.  The  first  year  in  Toledo  saw 
12,000  cars  manufactured.  Each  year  saw  a 
larger  number  produced,  until,  in  1917,  the 
factory  was  turning  out  a  thousand  ears  a 
day,  with  the  prospect  of  manufacturing  not 
less  than  390,000  Overland  and  Willys-Knight 
automobiles  in  the  twelve  months,  with  every 
ear  contracted  for  in  advance.  In  eight  years 
from  the  time  Mr.  Willys  took  control  of  the 
Toledo  plant  the  Overland  evolved  from  a  little 
two-cylinder,  chain-driven  buggy  into  several 
models,  ranging  from  the  four-cylinder,  ca- 
pable of  developing  31.5  horsepower,  to  the  big, 
aristocratic  and  popular  four  and  eight  Willys- 
Knight,  which  can  develop  forty- five  horse- 
power. The  plant  has  grown,  since  1008,  from 
a  few  dilapidated  buildings,  scattered  over 
seven  acres  of  ground,  to  one  of  the  largest 
single  automobile  factories  in  the  world.  It 
occupies  more  than  four  and  a  half  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Somewhat  over 
20,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  Overland 
establishment  in  Toledo,  and  some  5,000  more 
find  occupation  in  other  factories  controlled  by 
Mr.  Willys.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Henry  Ford,  Mr,  Willys  is  the  largest  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  in  the  world.  Besides 
the  Toledo  property,  Mr.  Willys  owns  all  or  a 
e'ontrolling  interest  in  a  number  of  the  big 
concerns  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  interested  in  the  Electric  Auto  Lite  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio,  where  2,200  hands  are  em- 
ployed; the  Flint  Varnish  and  Color  Works, 
Flint,  Mioh.;  the  Fiak  Rubber  Company,  Chico- 
pec  Falls.  Mass  ,  4,000  men;  the  Federal  Motor 
Works,  Indianapolis,  and  the  Willys-Morrow 
Company,  Elmira,  N  Y,  At  the  last  named 
plant  there  are  4,200  employees.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  financiering  ability  of  John  North 
Willys,  it  is  told  of  him  that  when  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  Overland  Com- 
pany, after  saving  it  from  annihilation  hy 
raising  S350  00,  to  pay  off  the  employees,  all 
he  had  in  the  wav  of  a  plant  was  a  sheet  iron 
shed  300  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a 
shopworn  outfit  of  machinery  and  rot  enough 
material  on  hand  to  put  out  a  single  complete 
ear  By  superhuman  efforts,  he  procured  enough 
material  to  enable  the  company  to  finish  a  few 
cars,  enough  to  keep  the  working  force  to- 
gether But  the  company  owed  $80,000,  and 
had  not  so  much  as  S'80  00  to  its  credit. 
Willys  was  confident  he  could  put  the  con- 
cern on  its  feet  with  only  a  imall  amount  of 
money,  but  it  seemed  aa  if  he  could  not  get 
anything     By  the  exercise  of  persuasive  powers 
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belonging  to  his  old  calling  as  a  salesman,  he 
induced  an  acquaintance,  an  old  lumber  man, 
to  lend  him  $15,000  in  cash.  It  wasn't  much 
to  pay  debts  of  $80,000,  buy  raw  material,  and 
pay  wages  and  salaries.  But  Willys  was  not 
dismayed.  He  believed  he  could  see  his  way 
through,  and  he  had  &  well-defined  plan. 
Under  his  direction,  the  company's  lawyer  drew 
up  a,  proposed  form  of  settlement  with  credi- 
tors. By  its  provisions,  the  company  was  to 
pay  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  at  once,  and  other 
installments  later  to  those  who  insisted  on  part 
cash,  with  preferred  stock  for  the  remainder. 
At  this  juncture  the  lumber  man  changed  his 
mind  about  lending  the  $15,000,  and  decided 
that  he  would  not  do  it.  He  was  induced 
finally  to  advance  $7,500,  But  as  Mr,  Willys 
had  agreed  in  writing  to  pay  insistent  creditors 
$15,000,  he  was  still  in  a  quandary.  Then  a 
happy  thought  came  to  him,  and  he  amended 
the  sentence  in  the  agreement  to  read  that  he 
would,  if  called  upon,  pay  creditors  "  not  to 
eicceed  $15,000."  At  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal creditors  with  him,  his  eloquence,  sin^ 
cerity,  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  won  over  all  the  important 
creditors,  and  a  majority  of  them  elected  to 
accept  preferred  stock  for  their  entire  claims, 
without  demanding  any  cash  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  took  only  $3,S0O  cash  to 
arrange  the  Over  land's  $80,000  debts,  and 
launch  the  reorganized  company  without  any 
financial  burdens  whatever.  Then  Mr.  Willys 
got  in  touch  with  the  four  largest  firms  that 
supplied  the  Overland  with  parts,  and  after 
painting  in,  glowing  terms  the  future  of  the 
company  as  it  would  be  it  he  were  allowed 
to  go  on,  be  said  be  wanted  them  to  assist  in 
re-establishing  the  company's  credit,  and  asked 
them  to  accept  three  months'  notes  for  addi- 
tional supplies  as  they  might  he  required.  He 
finished  with  the  naive  remark;  "Then  I  will 
let  other  people  know  how  you  have  shown 
faith  in  the  company.  Anybody  who  hesi- 
tates to  give  us  credit  will  be  told  to  com- 
municate with  you,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
jou  to  convince  them  that  we  are  right." 
Mr.  Willys  is  a  hard  worker.  He  likes  it, 
and  it  agrees  with  him.  Every  day  he  goes 
all  over  his  plant,  notwithstanding  that  it 
covers  several  acres,  and  he  is  on  speaking 
terms  with  most  of  the  individuals  in  his 
great  army  of  employees,  from  whom  he  gets 
ideas,  in  exchange  for  his  own.  It  is  his  de- 
light to  work  side  by  side  with  his  draftsmen 
and  designers,  and  if  the  day  happens  to  be 
warm,  his  coat  will  be  off,  and  he  will  drive 
into  the  work  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  like  all 
the  others.  He  is  always  at  his  desk  in  the 
morning  before  any  of  his  assistants,  and  he 
can  be  found  about  the  plant  all  day  long. 
The  affable  manner  native  to  him,  and  which 
was  polished  more  and  more  during  his  career 
as  a  salesman,  is  with  him  yet.  The  curt 
speech  and  demeanor  of  many  men  of  affairs 
and  big  business  is  not  found  in  him.  Vet  he 
is  a  man  of  lightning  decision,  and  rarely  does 
he  have  to  change  a  course  of  action  once  he 
has  laid  it  out.  He  is  fond  of  golf,  yachting, 
automobiling,  and  all  outdoor  sports.  He  is 
a  member  of  many  clubs.  Among  them  are  the 
Union  League  and  Bankers,  of  New  York,  the 
Toledo  Country  Club,  the  Toledo  Club,  of 
which  he  is  president,  the  Inverness  Club,  the 
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Midwick  Country  Club,  the  Craga  Country 
Club,  the  California  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  the  Greenwich 
Country  Club  of  Greenwich,  Conn  ,  and  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Mr. 
Willys  is  a  modest  man,  and  will  not  talk 
about  his  achievements,  wonderful  as  they  are. 
His  intimate  friends  declare  that  the  keystone 
of  his  success  is  the  finding  out  what  people 
want  and  need,  telling  them  in  generous  and 
judicious  advertising  that  he  has  it,  and  then 
giving  it  to  them  a  little  better  than  othera 
and  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  market  can  stand. 
But,  if  anybody  asks  Mr,  Willys  if  that  is  hia 
secret,  he  only  smiles.  Perhaps  in  that  smile 
lies  a  large  part  of  the  secret.  John  North 
Willys  married  1  Dec ,  18D7.  Isabella  Irene 
Van  Wie,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Virginia  Clayton,  Mr. 
Willys  has  always  been  a  great  lover  of  art, 
and  in  his  home  in  Toledo  he  has  a  collection 
of  oil  paintings,  by  distinguished  American 
and  European  artists,  such  as  is  seldom  seen 
in  a  private  gallery. 

DEERE.  John,  manufacturer,  b  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  7  Feb,,  1804;  d,  in  Moline,  111,,  17  May, 
1886,  Hon  of  William  Rinold  and  Sarah 
(Yates)  Deere.  His  father,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  America  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  mother,  born  in  Connecticut, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  who,  after  serving  his  King  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War,  became  an  American 
citizen.  In  1805  the  father  located  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  where  for  nearly  seven  years  he 
conducted  a  merchant  tailoring  business  He 
then  left  to  return  to  England  on  a  visit,  but 
was  never  again  heard  from.  The  mother  con- 
ducted the  business  until  her  death  in  1826,  at 
the  age  of  forty  six  years.  In  Middlebury, 
among  the  rugged  scenes  of  his  humble  New 
England  home,  John  Deere  entered  upon  a 
lite  of  toil  and  close  economy  characteristic 
of  the  people  ot  his  native  State.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  common  school  education  and 
in  his  early  youth,  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  his  industry  and  ambition  were  keenly 
exhibited.  He  ground  bark  for  a  tanner,  re- 
ceiving a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
as  hia  pay.  In  the  year  1821,  when  seven- 
teen years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Middlebury 
College,  but  left  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
Capt.  Benjamin  Lawrence,  of  Middlebury,  to 
learn  the  blacksmith  trade  and  particularly 
to  assist  his  mother.  In  four  years  he  fully 
mastered  this  trade,  receiving  in  the  meantime 
for  his  services  $30.00,  $35.00,  $40.00,  and 
$43.00  each  year,  respectively.  When  his  time 
was  out  in  1825  he  took  a  situation  with 
William  Wills  and  Ira  Allen,  ironing  wagons, 
buggies,  and  coaches,  at  $15  00  a  month.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  alone 
did  the  wrought  iron  work  on  a  sawmill,  also 
all  of  the  iron  work  on  a  flax  mill  at  Col- 
chester. He  thus  acquired  a  great  local  repu- 
tation as  an  efficient  mechanic.  In  1820  ha 
moved  to  Leicester,  where  in  hia  own  shop 
he  manufactured  shovels  and  pitchforks,  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  tor  superiority  of  goods 
that  he  maintained  in  other  branches  during 
*■'-  entire  business  career.     ^Vhile  in  Vermont 

the  early  eighties,  Mr.  Deere  found  some 
of  his  shovels  and  pitchforks  that  had  been 
used   almost  half    a  century   and   were   still 
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doing  good  service.  In  1837  he  sold  his 
and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great 
Central  West,  wliieh  at  that  time  was  just 
beginning  to  open  up  with  ita  vast  opportuni- 
ties. Traveling  by  oanal  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
he  landed  at  the  village  of  Chicafjo,  a  place 
that  then  looked  to  him  unpromising  enough 
indeed,  and  he  at  once  transferred  all  his 
effects  to  ttagons  and  journeyed  on  to  Grand 
Detour,  Ogle  County,  III.  An  inventory  of  hi 
material  wealth  at  that  time  showed  him  t 
he  the  possessor  of  $73.73  in  cash,  a  good  at 
of  blacksmith's  tools,  and  a  limited  comph 
ment  ot  household  goods.  Upon  arrival  he 
immediately  resumed  his  occupation  of  horse- 
shoeing and  general  black  ami  thing.  An  early 
biographer  stated,  "A  good  mechanic  if  ' 
ways  an  imfiortant  accession  to  a  new  country 
and  his  arrli  al  was  particularly  opportune 
for  this  little  settlement,  and  bis  mechanical 
ability  was  immediately  brought  into  requi 
tion  to  put  into  repair  a  sawmill,  which  w 
standing  idle  from  the  breaking  of  a  pitman 
shaft.  There  was  no  forge  in  readiness,  but 
he  at  once  set  to  work  and  with  stone  from 
a  neighboring  hill,  constructed  a  rude  forge 
and  chimney  by  digging  a  hole  in  clay  soil 
and  making  mortar  of  the  clay  and  within  two 
days  after  his  arrival  the  mill  was  running, 
thus  saving  the  OHUers  and  customers  many 
days  that  otherwise  would  have  heen  occupied 
in  procuring  the  work  from  distant  shops 
Mr.  Deere  was  an  excellent  mechanic  and  the 
few  people  residing  in  his  vicinity  soon  found 
it  out.  They  piled  upon  the  floor  of  his  shop 
their  broken  trace  chains  and  clevises,  theii 
worn-out  *  bull  tongues '  and  worie  worr 
shares;  and  while  the  young  blacksmith  ham- 
mered out  lap  rings  for  their  chains,  welded 
their  clevises,  '  drew  out '  their  '  hull  tongues 
and  laid  their  shares,  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  plow,  the  imph 
ment  of  greatest  importance  to  the  pit 
neer  The  Middle  West  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  John  Deere  was  beginning  to  de 
velop  into  a  great  agricultural  arei  There 
was  dire  need  of  agricultural  implements 
especiallv  the  plow  To  meet  this  demand 
Mr  Deere  added  the  building  of  plows  to  his 
general  work  The  sharpening  and  edging  of 
breaker  shares  soon  led  to  the  building  of 
breaking  plows  Iron  proving  un^iatisfactorj 
John  Deere  utilized  old  mill  siws  and  anj 
thing  in  the  line  of  steel  thit  he  could  find 
to  make  the  shires  for  these  breakers  In 
183ft  he  beg'in  sending  to  Chicago  for  new 
mill  SB»3  one  saw  blade  being  suihcient  for 
two  shares  for  a  twenty  four  inch  plow  The 
firmers  were  constantly  complaining  that  the 
iron  plow  with  the  wooden  moldboard  then 
used  would  not  work  satisfactorily  The 
fault  of  the  implements  furnished  was  that 
they  were  rough  entered  the  ground  with 
difliculty  and  did  not  clean  easily  the  soil 
sticking  to  the  ftce  causing  them  to  clog  up 
\ihich  would  throw  them  out  of  the  furrow 
The  one  great  object  was  to  find  a  plow  that 
would  obviate  this  dilficulty  Mr  Deere  be 
came  interested  m  this  matter  and  set  himself 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers  After 
much  patient  experimenting  he  developed  a 
plow  that  seemed  to  meet  all  requirements 
it  cleaned  readily  and  at  once  became  very 
popular   with   the   farmers      It   was   a   crude 


affair,  considering  the  perfected  plow  of  today, 
but  he  did  not  then  have  the  machinery  to  do 
the  work  well.  The  first  plow  of  the  scouring 
type  was  made  with  a  "  wrought  iron  land- 
side  and  standard,  steel  share  and  moldboard 
cut  from  a  sawmill  saw  and  bent  on  a  log 
shaped  for  the  purpose,  with  beam  and  handles 
of  white  oak  rails."  After  making  these  first 
plows  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  get- 
ting a  plow  to  scour  satisfactorily  in  ground 
that  had  been  plowed  four  or  five  times— in 
black,  sticky  soil.  He  went  to  different  farms 
to  try  his  plow,  in  Ogle.  Lee,  Whiteside,  and 
other  counties,  where  farmers  had  never  been 
able  to  make  plows  scour.  It  was  in  the 
shaping  ot  the  moldboard  that  Mr.  Deere's 
ingenuity  more  particularly  manifested  itself. 
He  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  to  COU' 
ceive  and  put  in  operation  the  idea  that  the 
successful  self-scouring  of  a  steel  moldboard 
depended  pre-eminently  upon  its  shape.  This 
idea  was  his  and  he  worked  upon  it  until  its 
correctness  was  fully  demonstrated.  Thus  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  plow  indus- 
tries of  today — by  giving  to  the  world  the 
proper  plow.  In  1838  three  of  these  plows 
were  made.  In  1839  ten  plows  were  built  and 
the  entire  iron  works  of  a  new  saw  and  flour- 
ing-mill  were  constructed  with  no  help  ex- 
cept that  of  an  inexperienced  man  as  a  blower 
and  striker.  In  1840  a  second  anvil  was 
placed  in  the  shop,  a  journeyman  employed, 
and  in  1842  one  hundred  plows  "ere  made 
and  sold.  Steadily  and  rapidly  the  business 
grew  until  in  1R40  the  output  of  the  little 
shop  was  1,000  plows.  At  this  period  it  was 
difficult  to  deliver  plows.  Either  the  pur- 
chaser had  to  come  and  get  his  implement  or 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  wagon.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  man  to  load  up  a  wagon  with 
implements  and  drive  out  across  country  with 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  any  possible 
buyer.  During  the  year  1838  not  only  did 
Mr.  Deere  ply  his  plow  and  blacksmith  trade, 
but  he  also  found  time  to  build  himself  a 
dwelling-house  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet 
and  to  this  unpretentious  though  comfortable 
abode  he  brought  his  wife  and  five  children 
from  the  East.  The  family  journeyed  from 
Hancock,  Vt ,  in  wagons  to  Buffalo,  from  there 
by  lake  steamer  to  Detroit  and  from  there 
continued  the  journey  by  carriage  and  wagons- 
The  family  was  accompanied  hy  two  brothers 
of  Mrs.  Dccrc  with  their  families.  John 
IJcere's  fame  aa  a  plowmaker  rapidly  ex- 
tended and  the  tide  which  was  then  set  clearly 
m  his  favor  afterward  bore  him  steadily  on 
to  fortune.  In  1843  he  took  Major  Lemuel 
Andrus  into  partnership  and  enlarged  his 
factory  by  erecting  a  brick  shop  two  stories 
high,  added  horsepower  for  the  grindstone. 
and  established  a  small  foundry.  As  time  ad- 
vanced, improvements  were  made,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  steel  of  proper  dimen- 
sions and  quality  was  found  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Deere  accordingly  wrote  to  Nailor 
and  Company,  importers.  New  York  City,  and 
explained  the  demand  of  the  growing  agri- 
cultural States  ot  the  West  for  a  steel  plow. 
He  stated  in  his  communication  the  size, 
thickness,  and  quality  of  the  steel  plates  that 
were  needed  The  reply  was  that  no  such 
steel    could   be   had   in   America,   but   that   it 
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could  be  procured  from  England  after  rollers 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
tfieee  special  sizes  of  steel.  An  order  was 
accordingly  sent  and  the  ateel  made  and 
ahipped  to  Illinois — the  first  imported  ship- 
ment of  plow  steel  to  this  country.  During 
this  same  year,  with  the  view  of  developing 
a  market  nearer  home,  where  he  could  obtam 
material  for  hia  plows,  Mr.  Deere  opened 
negotiations  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  plow  steel,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  James  Swank's  book, 
"  Iron  in  All  Ages,"  frora  which  volume,  page 
297,  is  quoted:  "The  first  slab  of  cast  pi  - 
steel  ever  rolled  in  the  United  States  w 
rolled  by  William  Woods  at  the  Steel  Works 
of  Jones  and  Quiggs  in  1847  and  shipped  to 
John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  made."  Mr.  Deere's  practical  fore- 
sight enabled  him  to  see  that  his  location  in 
Grand  Detour  was  not  advantageous  for  a 
growing  business.  Coal,  iron,  and  steel  must 
be  hauled  from  La  Salle,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  and  his  plows  taken  a  long  distance  to 
market  in  the  same  slow  and  expensive  man- 
ner. He,  therefore,  sold  his  interest  in  the 
business  to  his  partner.  Major  Andrua,  and 
moved  to  Moline,  III.,  in  1847.  Here  was  good 
water  power,  coal  was  near  in  abundance, 
and  there  was  cheap  river  transportation.  A 
partnership  was  formed  between  Mr.  Deere, 
R.  N.  Tate,  and  John  M.  Gould,  a  shop  thirty 
by  sixty  feet  was  constructed,  and  seven  hun- 
dred   plows    were    made    the    first    year.      In 

1852  Messrs.  Tate  and  Gould  retired  from  the 
firm,    Mr.    Deere    buying   their    interests.      In 

1853  the  shops  were  enlarged,  new  machinery 
added,  and  the  sales  greatly  increased.  Mr. 
Deere  continued  alone  through  1857,  in  which 
year  his  factory  made  10,000  plows.  In 
1858  he  took  his  son,  Charles  H.,  into  the 
business  as  a  partner  and  the  flrm  continued 
under  the  name  of  Deere  and  Company,  until 
1868  when  it  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  a  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with 
John  Deere  as  president,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  Charles  H.  Deere,  vice- 
president  and  manager,  and  Stephen  H.  Velie, 
one  of  his  sons-in-law,  secretary.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  John  Deere  gave  to  the  world 
the  steel  plow.  When  he  manufactured  his 
first  plows  there  were  no  steel  plows  in 
America,  nor  was  steel  manufactured  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  plows.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plows  cannot  be  estimated.  John 
Deere  was  a  pioneer  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  and  his  work  was  the  practical  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  For  over  three- 
score years  a  life  of  sterling  usefulness,  of 
progress,  and  of  generosity  made  him  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  history  of  the  best  interests 
of  his  country.  To  every  fanner  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  thousands  of  others  in  far-off  lands, 
Iiis  name  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  steel 
plow.  In  this  field  he  was  not  an  imitator, 
but  in  truth  an  inventor.  He  was  not  content 
to  follow  his  calling  without  contributing 
something  to  the  industry.  Mr.  Deere  was 
not  only  active  in  his  own  business  but  de- 
voted a  great  amount  of  time  and  energy 
toward   the   betterment  of   the   community   in 
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which  he  lived.  Though  he  had  neither  the 
desire  nor  time  for  the  many  offices  for  which 
his  services  were  sought,  he  was  always  in 
sympathy  with  public  interests  and  gave  lib- 
erally of  his  means  to  advance  them.  He  was 
a  Republican  in  politics  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  party  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Moline  and  served  two 
years.  He  was  president  of  its  first  National 
bank.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Deere  was 
about  six  feet  in  height,  well  proportioned, 
and  very  strongly  built.  He  was  blessed  with 
an  iron  constitution  which  gave  him  almost 
unlimited  endurance.  *'  In  his  young  man- 
hood he  could  stand  at  his  anvil  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night, 
building  plows,  shoeing  horses,  and  construct- 
ing machinery  for  mills."  His  features  were 
strong,  indicating  great  will  power  and  de- 
cision of  character.  His  face  was  frank  and 
open  and  his  address  generally  evidenced  a 
genial  social  nature  and  noble  soul.  He  was 
very  tender-hearted  and  an  appeal  for  any 
worthy  individual  or  cause  found  a  quick  re- 
sponse from  him.  He  was  possessed  of  abun- 
dant energy,  life,  and  vigor.  He  was  a  capable 
mechanic,  a  man  of  keen  foresight  and  excel- 
lent business  judgment.  A  generous  hospitality 
was  shown  at  his  comfortable  home,  and  few 
men  were  more  entertaining  in  the  social  cir- 
cle or  had  a  more  happy  faculty  of  making 
everyone  feel  at  ease.  He  once  made  the 
statement  that  through  his  whole  life  it  had 
been  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  him  to 
know  that  he  had  never  willfully  wronged  any 
man  and  never  put  on  the  market  a  poorly 
made  article.  Mr.  Deere  was  married  28  Jan , 
1S27,  to  Demarius  Lamb,  of  Granville,  Vt. 
She  died  in  1865.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Deere 
married  her  sister,  Lucinda  Lamb.  Of  hia 
nine  children,  five  survived  him:  one  son, 
Charles  H.  Deere,  and  four  married  daughters. 
SFEHCEH,  Samuel,  railway  president  and 
financier,  h  in  Columbus,  Ga,  2  March,  1847; 
d  at  Lawyer's  Station,  Va.,  29  Nov.,  1906, 
only  child  of  Lambert  and  Vernona  (Mitchell) 
Spencer,  and  a  descendant  of  James  Spencer, 
who  came  from  England  in  1670  and  settled  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland.  Samuel  Spencer 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  city  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he 
entered  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at 
Marietta.  In  the  following  year  (1863), 
however,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice as  a  private  in  Nelson's  rangers,  a 
cavalry  company  that  attained  distinction 
before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
saw  his  first  active  service  before  Vicksburg, 
where  he  was  detailed  on  scout  outpost  duty. 
Later  he  served  with  the  army  of  Gen,  N.  B. 
Forrest;  with  the  army  of  General  Hood  in 
the  Atlanta  and  Nashville  operations,  and, 
finally,  with  the  army  of  General  Johnston, 
until  the  surrender  in  April,  1865,  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  University  of 
Georgia  with  the  junior  class,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  1867.  During  the  fol- 
lowing  two  years  he  studied  civil  engineering 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  C.E.  at  the  head  of 
He  began  his  active  profes- 
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which  he  contmued  during  the  nest  four 
years  rising  mean^vhile  through  all  interme 
diate  grades  to  the  offne  of  resident  engineer 
In  July  18(2  he  accepted  the  poaitiua  of 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  Southern  Kailroad  at  Long  Branch  but 
resigned  it  in  that  u  inter  to  become  a  dm 
sion  manager  m  the  transportation  depart 
ment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Uhio  He  held  the 
latter  position  until  1877 
superintendent  of  the  'V  irgmia  Midland  for 
several  months  and  finally  in  January  1878 
became  general  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  In  1879  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  this  time 
as  assistant  to  the  president  hut  was  regu 
larly  advanced  in  offiue  becoming  third  vice 
president  in  1881  second  Mce  president  id 
1382  flrst  vice  president  in  1884  and  presi 
dent  m  1887  Mr  Spencer  a  one  year  s  serv 
ice  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  covered  the  period  of  the  company  s 
greatest  embarrassment  but  owing  to  his 
careful  management  all  difficulties  were  over 
come  and  the  system  was  placed  upon  a  proa 
perous  ind  piying  1  asis  Thia  achievement 
led  to  the  invitation  from  the  banking  house 
of  Drexel  Morgan  and  Company  (later  J  P 
Morgan  and  Company)  to  hecome  their  e\ 
pert  and  representative  in  the  vast  railroad 
transactions  on  which  they  were  entering  at 
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America,  and  the  most  important  railroad  in 
the  whole  section  in  which  it  operates.  There 
was  throughout  the  Southern  States,  of  course, 
a  pre-eminent  opportunity  to  enlarge  travel- 
ing facilities  and  build  up  the  country,  every- 
thing was  in  favor  of  the  very  enterprise 
which  Mr  Spencer  conducted  to  such  success, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  demanded 
the  leadership  cif  a  man  possessed  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  true  commander.  Mr.  Spencer  pos- 
sessed to  an  unusual  degree  the  power  to 
obtain  and  hold  the  faithful  allegiance  of  the 
men  under  him.  He  was  at  all  times  in- 
terested in  their  welfare.  He  was  the  first, 
at  all  times,  to  move  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  matters  resulting  in  discontent  and  dis- 
pute among  his  men.  and  opposed  movements 
leading  to  strikes  by  trying  to  eliminate  the 
grounds  for  such  unfortunate  consequences  of 
poor  management.  It  is  a  noble  and  stirring 
tribute  to  his  generalship  and  consistent  hu- 
manity that  four  years  after  his  death  a 
bronze  statue,  paid  for  by  subscription  among 
his  40,000  employees,  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
orj^  at  the  terminal  station  of  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  In  addition  to  the 
office  of  president  of  this  railroad,  Mr. 
Spencer  was  also  president  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  the  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  and  the  North- 
ern Alabama  Railroad  Companies  most  of 
wl  ich  were  operated  by  or  in  connection  with 
the  Southern  He  was  also  a  director  of  sev 
eral  of  these  companies  as  well  as  of  the 
Central  Ceorgia  of  +he  Chicago  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  and  the  Erie  Railroad  Com 
panies  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com 
pany  the  \V  extern  Union  Telegraph  Company 
the  Hanoi  er  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City  the  Standard  Tru^t  Company  and  the 
Trust  Company  of  America  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  New  lork  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science  the  American  forestry  Association 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  Amen 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  and  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Adirondacks  all 
f  New  \ork  City  also  of  the  Union  Tuxedo 
Metropilitan  and  Jekyl  Island  Clubs  of  New 
York  the  Capital  City  Club  of  Atlanta  the 
Queen  City  Club  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Chi 
ago  Club  of  Chicago  He  was  actively  in 
erested  in  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day  and  wrote  and  spoke  on  them  with 
marked  ability  Socially  he  was  noted  for 
his  kindly  and  apj.  roachable  manner  and  hia 
consistent  ability  to  choose  and  beep  a  multi 
tude  of  frienda  M  reover  he  posses^iPd  the 
faculty  all  too  rare  among  men  of  the  pres 
ent  day  of  meeting  all  men  high  or  low  great 
or  small  upon  the  ground  of  a  common  hu 
manity  which  was  capable  of  translating  the 
loyalty  of  the  employee  into  terms  of  the 
affection  of  the  friend  On  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  Mr  Spencer 
W  W  Finley  hia  successor  as  president 
of  the  Southern  Railway  spoke  as  follows 
"  Mr  Spencer  was  essentially  an  organizer 
and  a  builder  His  highest  ambition  las  the 
development  of  the  Southern  Railway  into  a 
more  efficient  transportation  system  and  thus 
making  it  a  still  more  important  factor  in  the 
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upbuilding  and  prosperity  ot  tlie  South.  It 
wai  to  this  problem  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  con- 
Btantly  devoting  tiie  beat  energies  of  his  con- 
atruetive  mind,  and,  aa  we,  hia  succeBaura, 
carry  forward  the  great  work  which  he  had 
planned,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
South  will  recognize,  even  more  fully  than 
they  do  today,  the  inestimable  value  to  our 
entire  section  of  the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 
Standing  before  this  terminal  station,  this 
nionumtnt  will  be  seen  daily  by  thonsanda  ot 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  and  the  other  South- 
em  States.  It  wilt  stand  as  a  perpetual  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  Georgia  and  of  the 
South — portraying  a  Georgian,  who  by  pa- 
triotism, strict  mtegrity,  a  high  Christian 
character,  and  untiring  industry  won  honor 
and  Buecesa  in  life  and  a  reputation  that  en- 
dures after  death."  With  similar  high  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Spencer's  character  and 
abilitiea,  Hon.  Robert  F-  Maddox,  mayor  of 
Atlanta,  spoke  as  follows;  "One  of  Mr 
Spencer's  most  striking  traits  was  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  no  higher  tribute  to  his 
make-up  can  be  made  h«re  today  than  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of  J.  \V.  Con- 
nelly, of  date  I  Jan.,  1907,  which  Mr,  Connelly, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  built  this 
monument,  addressed  to  the  employees  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  in  which  be  said;  '  Mr. 
Spencer's  kindness  of  heart  ever  led  him  (o 
treat  with  the  same  consideration  his  hum- 
blest employee  and  hia  highest  officer.  Mr. 
Speneer  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  men. 
In  the  study  of  any  subject  which  interested 
him,  whether  historical,  esthetic,  or  business, 
be  went  to  the  bottom,  and  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  ex  cathedra.  He  was  distinguished  tor 
a  justness  ot  mental  vision  and  decision 
rarely  poaseased  by  men  concerned  with  such 
a  diversity  ot  large  questions.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  sought  to  iind  the  just  path, 
and  having  found  it,  he  walked  straight  for- 
ward. There  were  times  when  he  lamented  to 
hia  nearest  friends  about  the  hitter  attacks 
againat  some  ot  hia  railroad  policies,  but  be 
always  said  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  Southern  people  would  understand  him.' " 
At  a  meeting  ot  the  truatees  ot  the  Southern 
Railway,  held  2  Dec,  1900,  resolutions  were 
adopted,  lauding  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  as 
preaident  of  the  company.  Here  the  following 
sentences  occur:  '"The  personal  qualities  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  his  integrity  in  heart  and  mind, 
his  affectionate  and  genial  disposition,  his 
loyal  and  courageous  spirit,  hia  untiring  de- 
votion to  duty,  his  persistent  achievement  of 
worthy  ends  and  his  comradeship  on  the  field? 
ot  battle,  of  affairs,  and  ot  manly  sport,  com- 
bined to  establish  him  in  the  loving  regard 
of  hosts  of  friends  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  nowhere  more  securely  than  in 
the  affection  of  his  fellow  workers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The 
importance  of  his  service  to  this  company  is 
(natter  of  common  knowledge  throughout  the 
railroad  world,  but  the  character,  the  extent, 
and  the  consequence  ot  that  service  are  and 
can  be  appreciated  at  their  full  worth  only  by 
his  associates  .  .  -  the  mighty  fabric  which 
for  twelve  years  he  haa  been  molding  must 
continue  under  others  to  develop,  and  to  im- 
prove in  the  service  that  it  shall  render  to  the 
public,  but  never  can  it  cease  to  bear  the  im- 


the  height  of  his  usefulness  and  his  powers  he 
has  been  called  away,  but  the  inspiration  of 
his  shining  example  and  his  lofty  standards 
must  ever  animate  his  successors."  Mr. 
Spencer  married  on  6  Feb.,  1872,  Louisa 
Vivian,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Benning,  judge 
of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court,  and  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Confederate  army.  They 
had  two  sons:  Henry  Benning  and  Vivian 
Spencer,  and  one  daughter,  Vernona  Mitchell 
Spencer. 

SPERRT,  Elmer  Ambrose,  inventor,  b.  at 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  12  Oct.,  1860,  son  of  Stephen 
Decatur  and  Mary  (Borst)  Sperry.  His 
original  American  ancestor  was  Richard 
Sperry,  a  native  of  England,  who,  in  1634, 
while  still  a  young  man,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, and  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  in  Connecticut.  As 
recorded  in  Stilea'  History,  he  resided  in  the 
second  house  between  Mills  Creek  and  Hud- 
son's River.  He  is  particularly  deserving  of 
a  place  in  history  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
he  who  afforded  protection  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  "  regicide  judges,"  Goffe,  Whal- 
ley,  and  Dixwell.  Although  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne,  1680,  a  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  by  Charles  II,  the 
members  of  the  court  who  had  condemned  his 
father,  Charles  I,  were  not  included.  Of  the 
fifty-nine  men  who  signed  the  death  warrant 
of  the  King,  twenty-four  were  dead  in  1660; 
twenty-seven  were  at  once  arrested,  and  nine 
of  them  beheaded,  while  the  others  fled  from 
England  and  went  into  hiding.  Ot  these, 
three,  Maj.-G«n.  Edward  Whalley,  Maj -Gen. 
William  Goflfe,  and  Col.  John  Diswell,  fled 
to  New  Haven  colony,  and  were  taken  in 
charge  by  Richard  Sperry,  who  secreted  them 
in  a  cave  on  his  farm  at  West  Rock,  known 
now  as  the  Judges'  Cave.  His  children  car- 
ried food  and  left  it  at  a  designated  place  in 
the  forest,  and  at  night  the  hunted  men  would 
secure  it.  They  were  safely  kept  until  the 
pursuit  died  away,  although  large  rewards 
were  offered  for  their  capture.  Sperry's  house 
was  searched  twice  by  the  "  red  coats "  in 
this  interest.  Capture  meant  death  to  Whal- 
ley and  Goffe  as  they  were  special  objects  of 
the  King's  vengeance,  because  of  their  promi- 
nence in  the  affairs  of  the  "  Protectorate," 
They  were  not  sate  until  1688,  when  the 
Stuarts  were  succeeded  by  the  House  of 
Orange.  A  full  account  may  be  found  in  the 
history  ot  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I, 
by  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, published  in  1794.  Only  one  copy  ia 
now  available  and  that  is  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  D,  C.  Richard  Sperry's 
son,  Richard  (2dl.  built  upon  the  Sperry 
farm  near  New  Haven  a  stone  house  which 
still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  descendants  ot 
the  builder,  having  never  been  out  of  the 
family.  From  Richard  Sperry,  the  colonist, 
the  line  of  descent  runs  through  hia  son, 
Richard,  and  his  wife,  Martha  Mansfield ; 
through  their  son,  Jonathan,  and  his  wife,  Me- 
hitable  Collins;  through  their  aon,  Richard, 
and  his  wife,  Abigail  Northrop;  through  their 
son.  Medad,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hine; 
through  their  son,  Ambrose,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  B,   Corwin,   grandparents  of  the   inven- 
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tor.  Deriving  descent  from  a  long  line  of 
representative  people,  who  were  alike  strong 
in  mind  and  strong  in  bod;,  also  representa- 
tives of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  good  citi- 
zen and  consistent  Christian,  Elmer  A.  Sperry 
began  life  with  a  splendid  heritage.  He  was 
educated  in  tiie  State  Normal  School  of  his 
native  town  and  during  a  single  year  (1879- 
80)  attended  Cornell  University.  Like  most 
pioneers,  however.  Ills  training  in  the  linea  of 
special  efforts  in  after  life  came  through  hia 
own  labors  and  interest.  Already  in  1879, 
when  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  be- 
come the  inventor  of  a  successful  and  revolu- 
tionary device,  then  perfecting  one  of  the  first 
electric  arc  lights  in  America,  and  securing 
its  praetieal  adoption.  In  the  following  year, 
although  not  yet  of  age,  he  had  founded  his 
own  company,  the  Sperry  Electric  Company, 
of  Chicago,  and  had  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  arc  lamps,  dynamos,  motors,  and 
other  electric  appliances.  This  corporation, 
however,  was  only  the  first  of  a  goodly  series 
of  enterprises  launched  to  produce  and  market 
the  products  of  his  inventive  genius.  Indeed, 
his  activities  have  been  as  various  as  they 
have  been  numerous,  spreading  out,  in  fact, 
into  nearly  every  branch  of  electrical  activity, 
and  always  with  brilliant  and  conspicuous 
success.  In  1883  he  erected  on  Lake  Michigan 
the  highest  electric  beacon  in  the  world,  about 
350  feet  in  height,  and  equipped  it  with 
40,000  candle  power  of  are  lights.  In  1888  he 
entered  a  competition  and  uon  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  to  produce  electrical 
mining  machmery  His  inventions  in  this 
field  cover  a  wide  range  of  appliances,  from 
reciprocating  mming  machinery  to  rotary  and 
chain -cut  ting  equipment,  electric  locomotives 
for  mines,  etc  Since  the  date  of  their  first 
appearance  thp  Sperry  mining  appliances  have 
ranked  among  the  best  knonn  and  most  widelj 
used  of  their  class  and  have  represented  a 
profitable  field  of  business  Shortly  after  his 
first  conspicuous  successes  m  mining  machin 
ery  Mr  Sperry  appeared  also  as  a  practical 
designer  of  electrical  street  railway  car«  then 
achieving  the  first  si^ns  of  the  suicess  and 
popularitj  that  the's  liaie  since  attained  He 
founded  the  Sperrv  Electric  R'lilwaT  Com 
panv  of  Cleveland  Ohio  to  manufacture  his 
cars  and  continued  with  success  and  profit 
until  1814  when  the  stock  and  patents  were 
purchased  by  the  Genera!  Electric  Company 
of  Ne  v  'iork  which  still  controls  them 
From  the  electric  street  railway  car  to  the 
electric  motor  vehicle  the  transition  wa""  easy 
and  natural  At  a  time  when  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  the  American  gasoline  automo 
bile  were  still  conducting  their  etperiments 
Mr  Sperry  appeared  as  an  early  designer  of 
a  successful  electric  carriage  which  he  manu 
factured  for  several  >eara  to  fill  such  demand 
as  was  then  avaiHble  He  also  droie  the  first 
American  built  automobile  in  the  streets  of 
Pans  in  1816  and  1807  where  a  large  num 
ber  of  these  automobiles  were  sold  and  de 
Iivered  The  field  of  electro  chemistry  is  also 
indebted  to  Mr  Sperry  an  important  com 
mercial  process  for  producing  caustic  soda 
and  bleach  now  used  by  the  Hooker  Electro 
Chemical  Company  f  Niagara  Falls  N  Y 
IS  due  to  hii  actiiitv  To  other  »ork  in  this 
field   18   due   the   National   Battery   Company 
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which  was  organized  and  operates  under  Mr. 
Sperry's  patents.  Among  other  minor  inven- 
tions may  be  mentioned  his  detinning  process, 
now  used  by  extensive  detinning  interests,  and 
also  his  machinery  for  producing  fuse  wires, 
on  which  was  based  the  Chicago  Fuse  Wire 
Company,  doing  an  extensive  business  through- 
out the  country.  He  was  instrumental,  also, 
in  designing  several  varieties  of  machinery 
for  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Good- 
man Manufacturing  Company,  and  others. 
Previous  to  1010  there  were  already  six  in- 
dustrial corporations  founded  to  manufacture 
Mr.  Sperry's  inventions,  doing  in  the  aggre- 
gate an  annual  business  of  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000,  With  these  companies  Mr.  Sperry  has 
been  actively  connected  in  engineering  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities.  About  1890  he  first  turned 
his  attention  seriously  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  gyroscope,  which,  since  its  first  demon- 
stration by  the  French  scientist  Foucault  in 
1851,  had  been  little  more  than  a  scientific 
curiosity  or  mathematician's  toy,  though  of 
large  possibilities,  and  embodying  obscure  and 
intricate  physical  principles.  Within  the  dec- 
ade beginning  about  1898,  however,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  gyroscope  strongly  suggested  to 
a  number  of  inventors  profound  possibilities 
in  the  direction  of  stabilizing  ships  at  sea, 
and  even  rendering  possible  single  rail  tram 
cars.  As  in  other  connections,  however,  there 
is  a  wide  gap  between  the  recognition  of  the 
availability  of  a  given  contrivance  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose  and  the  devising  of  the  means 
for  applying  it  to  the  practical  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose.  Several  inventors,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  worked  on  various 
applications  of  the  gyro  for  steering  torpe- 
does and  for  monorail  railroads.  In  this  field 
Mr  Sperry  has  made  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  practical  mechanics  through  the  use 
of  the  gyroscope.  This  is  in  the  perfection  ot 
the  gyroscopic  compass.  The  principle  in- 
volved has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest 
days  of  gyroscopic  experiment.  Indeed  Fou- 
cault enunciated  the  principle  in  the  following 
laws:  "first,  that  the  inertia  of  a  rapidly  ro- 
tating wheel,  suspended  with  freedom  to  move 
upon  all  axes,  is  relative  to  space,  and  conse- 
quently that  a  gyroscope  suspended  in  that 
manner  will  maintain  its  plane  of  rotation  in 
space ;  second,  that  a  gyroscope  suspended 
with  its  axis  of  rotation  horizontal,  and  with 
freedom  about  the  horizontal  axis  partly  or 
wholly  suppressed,  will  tend  to  precess,  or  turn, 
about  the  vertical  axis  in  an  effort  to  place  its 
plane  of  rotation  coincident  with  that  of  the 
earth."  As  may  be  seen,  then,  the  action  of 
a  given  gyroscope  is  precisely  that  of  a  me- 
chanical magnet,  in  which  the  immensely 
rapid  rotation  of  the  axis  is  analogous  to 
the  interatomic  "  circulation  "  of  the  magnetic 
forces  in  a  bar  of  magnetized  steel.  It  shows 
also  the  effect  of  "  polarity,"  since  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation,  "  clockwise  "  or  "  counter- 
clockwise," determines  precisely  which  end  of 
the  rotating  axis  shall  point  to  the  north. 
Turning  away  from  the  unsatisfactory  meth- 
ods of  using  mercury  floats  to  sustain  the  ro- 
tating wheel,  Mr.  Sperry  produced  what  he 
calls  "  reducing  the  whole  gyroscope  proposi- 
tion to  a  strictly  mechanical  basis  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  and  contain- 
ing no  unknown  quantities,"  such  as  are  liable 
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ships  Btrueture  from  excessne  wrenchmg  and 
Stress  etc  etc  Hia  g>vo9copic  stabilizer  for 
ships  has  been  already  succeesfullv  applied  to 
a  warship  of  the  United  States  With  the 
advent  of  the  aeroplane  also  the  problem  im 
mediately  emerged  as  to  hoiv  the  new  device 
^vas  to  be  presented  from  losing  its  balance 
in  the  air  and  being  precipitated  to  the  earth 
an  accident  which  occurred  only  too  often  in 
tie  earliest  days  To  this  question  scieral 
inventors  propoaed  mechanical  solutions  sueh 
as  warping  tip*"  auxiliary  wing  tips  ailerons 
ete     but   the  idea  specially  dawned   upon  the 


miat  advanced  engineers  that  only  some  Lind 
of  kinetic  stabilizer  operated  at  a  high  speed 
could  appropriately  imitate  the  self  balancing 
action  of  the  living  flying  machine  viz  the 
bird  or  insect  and  the  thoughts  of  designers 
inevitably  turned  to  the  gyroscope  as  the  most 
promising  solution  Mr  bpcrry  s  apparatus 
f  r  aeroplanes  seems  to  be  the  only  really 
efficient  device  of  its  kind  as  vtt  indented  In 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  science 
of  aviation  he  was  in  December  1114  awarded 
the  Collier  trophy  ofl'ered  for  the  most  val 
uable  contribution  to  aeroplane  construction 
and  operation  during  the  current  >ear  Mr 
Sperrys  various  inventions  are  protected  by 
over  250  patents  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  His  achievements  haie 
been  recognized  b\  larioufl  learned  b<dies  and 
by  the  first  prize  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France 
the  medal  of  the  Frankim  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  in  recognition  of  his  gyro- 
scopic aeroplane  stabilizer,  the  latter  of  his 
gyro  compass  for  ships.  Mr.  Sperry  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  of  which  he  was  a  founder;  as  he 
is  also  of  the  American  Electro-Chemical  So- 
ciety; of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  sev- 
eral social  organizations.  He  married,  in 
1897,  Zula  Augusta,  a  daughter  of  Edward 
Goodman,  proprietor  of  the  "  Standard "  of 
Chicago,  and  a  prominent  man  of  affairs. 
They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter;  Ed- 
ward Goodman,  Lawrence  Borst,  Elmer  Am- 
brose, Jr..  and  Helen  Marguerite  Sperry, 

TOWBE,  Henry  Eobinson,  engineer  and 
manufacturer,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  Aug., 
1844,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Maria  R.  (Tevis) 
Towne.  He  traces  his  descent  from  William 
Towne,  of  Yarmouth,  England,  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1040  and  settled  near  Salem, 
Mass.  John  Henry  Towne,  father  of  Henry 
Robinson,  was  long  identified  with  the  engineer- 
ing industries  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  actively 
interested  in  scientihc  pursuits  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  in  those  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession. During  his  later  years  much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  advancement  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed 
nearly  $1,000,000  to  organize  the  scientific  de- 
partment, now  known  as  the  Towne  Scientific 
School.  Henry  Robinson  Toivne  was  educated 
at  private  schools  and  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  class  of  1865,  but  left 
without  graduating  to  enter  upon  his  profes- 
sional career.  In  1866  he  went  abroad  to  study 
engineering  establishments  in  England.  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  and  during  a  six  months' 
stay  in  Paris  attended  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1887  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater. 
His  first  employment  was  as  a  mechanical 
draftsman  in  the  Port  Richmond  Iron 
Works,  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  his 
early  training  in  mechanics  and  engineering. 
Besides  general  engineering  work,  he  was  en- 
gaged on  the  construction  of  heavy  machinery 
in  the  monitors  "  Monadnock "  and  "  Aga- 
menticus,"  at  the  Charlestown  (Mass.)  and 
Kittery   (Me.)   navy  yards.     In  October,  1868, 
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he  formed  a  partnership  with  Linus  Yale,  Jr. 
(q.v.),  the  inventor  ot  the  Yale  cjlinder  lock, 
and  went  to  Stamford,  Conn ,  where  the  Yale 
Lock  Manufacturing  Company  waa  organized 
and  a  small  factory  huilding,  employing  at  the 
start  thirty  hands,  was  erected.  Mr.  Yale  died 
suddenly  within  two  months,  leaving  the  young 
enterprise  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Towne  and  John 
B.  Yale,  the  former's  son.  Mr.  Towne  auccpeded 
to  the  presidency  in  1869  and  has  remained  in 
practical  control  ever  since.  During  all  the 
years  of  experiment,  expansion,  and  continuous 
pi  ogress,  Mr.  Towne  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
concern  and  shouldered  the  weight  of  responsi 
bility.  As  time  went  on  and  the  business  in- 
creased, he  was  required  to  devote  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  larger  questions  of  policy 
and  trade  relations,  and  in  the  late  nineties  he 
began  a  search  for  a  capable  assistant,  to  take 
charge  of  the  works  The  choice  fell  to  Fred- 
erick Tallmadge  Towne  (q.v,),  his  son,  who 
retained  the  position  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  February,  1006.  Mr.  Towne  was  presi' 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  18S8-S9,  and  in  1889  was  chosen 
chairman  of  a  party  of  over  three  hundred 
American  engineers  which  visited  England  and 
France  as  the  guests  of  the  engineers  of  those 
countries.  He  has  written  considerably  on  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  subjects.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Towne  on  Cranes"  (1883)  and 
"  Locks  and  Builders' Hardware  "  (1904].  Mr. 
Towne  has  also  attained  success  as  a  writer  on 
practical  subjects;  he  presented  a  paper  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  1B06,  entitled  "Our  Present 
Weights  and  Measures  and  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem," in  which  the  history  and  technical  a!i- 
pects  of  the  metric  system  are  ably  and  inter- 
estingly discussed.  In  1907  he  was  honored 
with  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  New  York,  and  was  re- 
elected annually  until  he  resigned  in  1913.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  association 
since  1900,  when  he  became  a  member  of  its 
committee  which  investigated  the  Ramapo 
water  project,  and  rendered  valuable  services 
in  that  connection.  He  then  became,  and  still 
remains,  chairman  of  the  association's  commit- 
tee on  water  supply,  and  particularly  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  Catskill  project.  From  1903 
to  1914  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  and  took  a  prominent 
part     in     the     important     work    which,     as 

S resident  of  the  association,  he  long  personally 
irected.  He  was  the  mediator  who,  with 
Mayor  Gaynor,  brought  about  the  settlement 
of  the  big  express  strike  in  New  York  in  1911, 
and  later  he  has  directed  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  an  investigation  of  the  express 
companies  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  a  reorganization  of  the  express 
business,  aiN^ompanied  by  a  material  reduction 
in  the  entire  schedule  of  rates.  In  April,  1012, 
he  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  in  which  he  con- 
vincingly argued  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law,  as  now  construed,  adversely  influences  the 
industry  and  commerce  uf  the  country.  He 
then  reviewed  the  Combines  Investigation  Act 
of  Canada,  and  argued  for  similar  legislation 
here.  As  president  ot  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, he  helped  to  establish  its  bureau  Of  pub- 
licity, which  aims  to  make  known  the  mass  of 
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ascertainment  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  let, - 

by  Congress.  In  an  address  before  the  National 
Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1009,  since  pull- 
lished  and  widelj-  circulated  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Neutral  Line,"  Mr.  Towne  presented,  in 
clear,  concise,  and  striking  form,  the  main  argu- 
ments for  the  seientitic  study  of  tariff  pro!}- 
lems,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  June,  1911,  he 
prepared,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  Association,  a  "  Re- 
port of  an  Investigation  of  the  Tariff  Board," 
wliich  is  a  careful  study  of  the  technical  work 
of  the  tariff  board,  and  the  findings  of  the 
com      tt  p        nted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 

dent T  ft  M  T  ne  also  took  a  prominent 
part       tl     h  g    before  the  Interstate  Com- 

mer      C  mm  n  1911   in  relation  to  the 

prop  d  g  ral  rease  by  the  railroads  in 
freight  t  I  1  14  he  was  elected,  by  the 
bank  f  N  w  Y  k  City,  a  director  of  the  new 
Fede  I  R  se  B  k  of  New  York,  and  took 
an  a  t  p  t  t  organization.  Mr.  Towne 
is  a  m  mb  t  th  Lniversity,  Century,  Union 
Lekg       H    d  Engineers',  and  St.  Anthony 

Club        S  181     he  has  made  his  home  in 

New  Y  k  H  w  married  in  1868  to  Cora  E., 
daught  f  J  h  P  White,  of  Philadelphia, 
"  '  h  m  h  h  d  two  sons:  John  H.  and 
F  ed  k  Tallmadge  Towne.  Al- 
though f  th  youngest  of  the  commer- 
cial g  t  f  New  York  City,  the  Mer- 
chant A  t  f  which  Mr.  Towne  was 
pres  d  t  th  1  g  st  and,  in  many  respects, 
it  fl  t  I  It  includes  in  its  mem- 
p  11  th  1  d  ng  business  men  of  the 
city,  g  ry  field  of  business  activity. 
Many  f  !  1  d  g  professional  men  are  also 
memb  Th  lation  was  organized  in 
1807  be  g  p  ated  under  the  Member- 
ship C  p  t  L  w  of  the  State.  Soon 
after  t  p  t  n,  in  1808,  the  city  of 
New  \  k  f  d  t  water  supply  inadequate 
and  th  w  f  of  a  water  famine.  The 
Ramapo  Water  Company,  aided  by  a  group  of 
city  officials,  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  city 
a  contract  which  would  have  cost  the  city 
$100,000,000,  leaving  it  without  any  water 
supply  system  at  the  end  of  the  contract.  The 
Merchants'  Association  led  the  fight  against 
this  contract  in  a  campaign  which  involved  an 
expenditure  of  $40,000  and  extended  through- 
out the  State.  Largely  through  its  efforts, 
the  scheme  was  defeated  and  the  charter  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  legislature  to 
enable  the  company  to  hold  the  city  at  its 
mercy  was  finally  repealed.  The  association 
has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  adequacy 
and  purity  of  the  city's  water  supply,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  this  supply  is  of  the  ut- 
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moat  importance  to  the  city.  It  haa  also  been 
vigilant  in  preventing  the  unnecessary 
tamination  of  the  waters  about  the  city 
sewage.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  association 
is  conducted  through  its  standing  bureaus  and 
committees.  The  committees  are  made  up  from 
the  membership,  the  membeTs  being  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  association,  William 
Pellowes  Morgan.  They  consider  subjects 
brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
association,  and  report  to  the  governing  body, 
the  board  of  directors.  The  bureaus  include 
the  Eesearch  Bureau,  which  maltes  inves 
tions  and  prepares  material  for  the  use  of  the 
association  and  its  committees  in  the  consid- 
eration of  various  subjects  and  projects  of 
importance  to  the  city.  It  also  prepares  argu- 
ments for  presentation  before  Congressional  or 
Legislative  Committees  or  public  oifieials. 
Through  a  subdivision,  it  examines  and  pre- 
pares abstracts  of  all  bills  of  importance  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature.  The  Traffic 
Bureau  renders  service  of  a  twofold  character, 
rirst,  the  protection  of  New  York  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  cities  and  manufacturing  sec- 
tions of  the  country  under  the  readjustment  of 
the  freight  rate  structure  of  the  country, 
which  is  now  taking  place  as  a  result  of  new 
conditions.  This  work  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance because  to  a  material  extent  the 
future  ot  the  city  in  manufacturing  and  as  a 
trade  distributive  center  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  its  competitive  relation  with  other 
cities  in  freight  rates.  Second,  service  to 
members  in  connection  with  the  daily  problems 
and  difficulties  arising  from  the  physical  ship- 
ment and  receipt  of  goods.  This  aerv'?e  com- 
prises information  concerning  rates,  routCi 
classifications,  methods  of  packing,  validity  of 
claims,  form  in  which  claims  should  be  pre- 
sented, rules  and  r^ulations  relative  to  termi. 
nal  regulations  and  charges,  etc.  Tariff  and 
classification  files  are  maintained  for  the  use 
of  members.  This  service  is  being  used  to  a 
great  advantage  by  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  association.  ■  The  In- 
dustrial Bureau  has  recently  been  organized 
and  is  now  continuing  the  work  of  surveying 
various  lines  of  industry  in  the  community  in 
order  thus  to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions 
and  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
various  factors  wliieh  enter  into  the  advan- 
tageous or  disadvantageous  position  of  New 
York  City  for  those  particular  industries.  The 
Industrial  Bureau  is  working  in  full  harmony 
with  those  interests  engaged  in  upbuilding  the 
various  sections  ot  the  city,  and  is  locating 
here  new  industries  whenever  it  can  be  shown, 
as  a  result  of  the  survey,  that  the  conditions 
in  New  York  are  favorable  for  the  successful 
operation  of  such  industries.  The  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau  has  been  supplying  information 
in  connection  with  an  average  of  125  com- 
modities a  week,  giving  information  concern- 
ing actual  trade  opportunities  to  an  average 
of  about  700  business  houses  each  week.  Much 
assistance  has  been  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  importation  ot  goods  purchased  in  Ger- 
many, Australia,  and  Belgium;  the  delivery 
of  American  manufactured  goods  intended  for 
the  various  countries  directly  affected  by  the 
war;  and  the  regulation  of  exchange  with 
Holland-  The  work  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau  is  rapidly  developing  in  scope  and  in 
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value  and  in  the  future  it  must  be  of  prime 
importance  to  members  of  the  association  in 
particular  and  the  community  in  general  The 
Convention  Bureau  has  made  New  York  the 
leading  convention  city  of  the  country. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  its  efforts,  663  con- 
ventions were  held  in  New  York  in  1916,  a 
larger  number  than  has  been  recorded  by  any 
other  city  excepting  San  Francisco,  which  had 
about  700  conventions  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  year.  The  ^blicity  Bureau 
obtains  free  advertising  for  New  York  City 
and  its  liusiness  interests  and  attractions.  It 
also  assists  in  obtaining  public  support  for 
projects  championed  by  the  association  which 
are  of  value  to  the  city.  The  advertising  which 
it  obtains  without  charge  would  cost  upward 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  paid 
for  at  the  usual  rates.  The  association  has 
also  a  Membership  Bureau,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation, to  answer  complaints  and  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  membership  necessary  to  effi- 
cient work.  Tlie  association  has  been  success- 
ful in  bringing  about  the  readjustment  of 
telephone  rates  for  the  proportionate  benefit 
of  the  various  classes  of  telephone  subscribers. 
As  far  back  as  IS07  the  association  secured 
reductions  in  telephone  charges  in  this  city 
amounting  to  $1,500,000  a  year.  Again,  in 
1013,  the  association  moved  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  telephone  rates  and  a  new  scale  of 
charges  based  upon  an  appraisal  of  the  tele- 
plione  company's  property,  the  value  of  the 
property  used  by  each  class  of  subscribers  and 
the  extent  of  use  by  each  class.  The  Public 
Service  Commission  took  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  finally  agreeing  with  the 
association,  made  a  ruling  which  saves  to  the 
telephone  subscribers  in  this  city  a  total 
amount  of  $2,250,000  a  year.  Through  the 
active  efforts  of  the  association,  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  United  States  government 
joined  in  a  suit  to  restrain  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  from  discharging  the  entire  sewage  of 
the  Passaic  Valley  into  the  upper  bay.  This 
resulted  in  a  modification  of  the  plan,  which 
substantially  prevents  pollution  from  this 
source.  The  association  induced  the  United 
States  government  to  compel  Westchester 
County  to  install  a  sewage  purification  plant 
at  the  Hudson  River  outlet  of  the  Bronx  Val- 
ley sewer  and  it  is  now  moving  to  enforce  the 
fulfillment  of  this  agreement.  It  started  the 
fight  which  the  city  is  now  waging  for  the 
removal  of  the  Mobansic  State  Hospital  and 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Boys  from 
the  Croton  Watershed  and  their  location  else- 
where. If  these  institutions  should  be  built 
in  the  watershed,  their  sewage  would  con- 
taminate the  Croton  water  supply  with  grave 
danger  to  the  city's  health.  Largely  upon  the 
strength  of  an  investigation  and  report  made 
by  the  association,  the  city  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  the  immediate  extension  of  the  Cats- 
kill  water  supply  system  to  include  the  Scho- 
harie Basin.  The  associaiton  was  a  chief  agent 
securing  a  constitutional  amendment  ex- 
empting water  bonds  in  computing  the  city's 
debt  limit.  The  association  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  the  useless  Paterson  Reservoir  in 
the  Bronx,  at  a  cost  ot  $3,500,000,  by  proeur- 
m  injunction  against  the  Aqueduet  Com- 
ion  which  was  followed  by  the  abolition 
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of  that  body.  The  Comraitteo  on  Foreign  Trade 
after  an  exhauative  study  haa  recommended  to 
the  asaoeiation  the  approval  of  the  general 
propoaition  to  establish  a  free  zone  in  this 
port  somewhat  similar  in  type  to  the  Free 
Port  at  Hamburg.  Tlie  committee's  re- 
mendation  has  been  accepted  and  the  assi 
tion  is  now  advocating  the  eatabliahment  of 
such  a,  free  zone.  Upon  the  initiative  of  the 
association,  a  Joint  Committee,  representing 
the  various  commercial  interests  and  the  trunk 
line  railroads,  has  been  created,  and  a  Board  of 
Engineers  provided  for,  to  fully  study  the 
entire  terminal  situation  and  recommend  plan, 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  city' 
terminal  facilities.  This  is  one  of  the  mos 
important  movements  ever  undertaken  for  the 
protection  of  New  York's  prosperity.  The  asso- 
ciation first  suggested  the  Brooklyn  water- 
front terminal  railroad  and  actively  sup- 
ported the  legislation  which  has  made  this 
important  improvement  possible.  It  has  been 
active  in  the  movement  for  readjustment  of 
the  New  York  Central  Kailroad  Lines  along 
the  Hudson  River  in  such  manner  as  greatly 
to  improve  rail  shipping  facilities  and  to  re- 
lease the  Hudson  River  waterfront  for  the 
more  complete  use  of  water-borne  commerce 
The  aasociation  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Bo-called  "  Ship  Purchase  Bill ''  upon  the  baaia 
that  the  bill  was  wrong  and  harmful  in  prin- 
ciple, and  would  fail,  if  adopted,  to  accom- 
plish the  results  intended.  The  association 
has  been  active  in  connection  with  matters  re- 
lating to  national  defense,  advocating  greater 
co-operation  on  tlie  part  of  employers,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  New  York,  in  favoring  enlist- 
ment in  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 
on  the  part  of  their  employees  and  in  giving 
them  the  time  necessary  for  military  duty 
without  a  deduction  from  salary  or  vacation 
period.  The  association  is  officially  advocating 
the  adoption  by  the  federal  government  of 
proper  provisions  for  national  defense,  in- 
volving the  speedy  increase  of  the  navy  until 
it  is  restored  to  its  former  position  of  aeeond 
naval  power  on  the  Atlantic  and  until  it  is 
in  the  position  of  first  naval  power  on  the 
Pacific.  The  asiociation  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  by  law  of  an  effective 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  and  the  adoption 
of  systematic  inspection  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing fire  hazards,  and  lessening  the  insurance 
burden.  The  association  first  suggested  and 
effectively  urged  the  construction  of  the  exist- 
ing high-pressure  water  service  for  fire  pre- 
vention, which  was  followed  by  a  substantial 
reduction  of  insurance  rates.  The  association, 
during  several  years,  in  CO  operation  with  the 
fire  insurance  authorities,  urged  upon  the  city 
the  construction  of  the  new  fire  alarm  service. 
The  aasociation  has  systematically  and  suc- 
cessfully promoted  the  enforcement  of  ordi- 
nances relating  to  placing  rubbish  in  the 
streets,  exposure  of  ashes  and  garbage,  regu- 
lation of  traffic,  use  of  sidewalks,  etc.  It  pre- 
pared and  published  a  summary  of  ordinances 
relating  to  these  and  similar  subjects  which 
has  become  a  standard  manual  for  police  use. 
More  than  40,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 
The  association  has  oflices  on  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  Woolworth  Building,  occupying  most  of 
the  floor.  These  headquarters  contain  an 
assembly-room  tor  the  use  of  the  members  and 
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for  hearings  which  bring  together  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members,  and  a  directors' 
room  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Executive  Committee  are  held, 
and  the  offices  of  the  bureaus  which  the  associa- 
tion conducts.  In  the  headquarters  also  ia  a 
library  containing  publications  of  current  or 
permanent  value  relating  to  the  work  of  the 


INGRAM,  Orrln  Henry,  lumberman  and 
banker,  b.  at  Southwick,  Mass.,  12  May,  1830, 
son  of  David  Asel  and  Fannie  (Granger)  In- 
gram. The  family  is  of  English  origin,  the 
first  representative  in  this  country  having 
been  David  Ingram,  grandfather  of  O.  H.  In- 
gram, who  emigrated  from  Leeds  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  located  at  Southwick. 
The  father  was  a  farmer,  first  at  Southwick, 
later  at  Saratoga,  N,  Y.,  where  he  died  in 
1841,  leaving  bis  widow  and  eight  children. 
At  this  time  young  Ingram  was  taken  into  the 
home  of  a  farmer  named  Palmer,  who  re- 
sided seven  miles  from  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  remained  with  him  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  he  took  up  his  home  with 
a  family  named  Boyd  at  Bolton,  N.  Y  ,  where 
his  mother,  now  remarried,  was  then  residing. 
In  the  intervals  of  doing  "  chores "  for  hia 
board  and  lodging,  he  attended  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  rudi- 
mentary  education.  Later  he  resided  for  a 
time  with  Nathan  Goodman,  a  farmer  of 
Goodman's  Comers,  where  he  did  chores  and 
attended  school,  until,  having  found  this  life 
too  "  monotonous,"  he  persuaded  Mr.  Good- 
man to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  birthplace 
in  Massachusetts,  and  try  to  find  a  favorable 
"  opening "  there.  Having  made  the  journey 
over  the  newly -fin  I  shed  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  he  came  to  the  house  of  his  moth- 
er's brother,  Asahel  Granger,  who  took  a  large 
interest  in  the  lad,  and  did  hia  best  to  have 
him  apprenticed  to  some  good  trade,  first  at 
the  government  arsenal  at  Springfield,  later 
at  a  lofomotive  works,  then  recently  opened 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  Openings  in  these 
establishments  seemed  few  and  difiicult  to 
obtain,  and  young  Ingram  was  regretfully 
obliged  to  accept  such  employments  as  were 
available.  He  served  for  about  six  weeks  as 
clerk  and  general  hand  in  a  small  hotel  at 
Southwick,  also  earning  a  small  additional 
income  by  ringing  the  bell  of  the  village  Con- 
gregational Church,  throe  times  daily,  to  in- 
dicate stated  hours.  This  occupation,  how- 
ever, proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  young  man, 
who  evidently  seemed  to  feel  himself  capable 
of  greater  things,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  suitable  start.  He  returned,  therefore,  to 
New  York  State,  and  accepted  the  offer  from 
Harris  and  Bronson,  to  work  in  their  sawmill 
at  Lake  Pharaoh.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Ingram's  real  active  career,  and  his  intro- 
duction into  the  lumber  businesa,  in  which  he 
has  made  so  conspicuous  a  auecess.  He  be- 
gan his  work  here  operating  an  edging  ma- 
chine, which,  according  to  the  process  then 
followed,  worked  by  cutting  off  one  edge  of  a 
plank,  and  having  brought  it  back  to  the 
starting  point,  the  other  also.  This  was  a 
crude  method,  as  viewed  from  the  practice  of 
the  present  day.  and  involved  nearly  twice  as 
much  work  for  the  operator,  but  the  satis- 
faction   of    actually   earning   his   living   at   a 
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trade  with  real  prospects  greatly  appealed  to 
the  young  man  who  missed  no  opportunity  to 
acquaint  hunself  thoroughly  with  all  the  de 
tails  of  the  business  His  industry  and  char 
icter  BO  appealed  to  his  employers  that  they 
d  d  not  hesitate  to  leave  him  in  full  charge 
ol  the  mill  at  the  end  of  two  years  employ 
mi>nt  About  this  same  time  Mr  Ingram  re 
cen  ed  an  offer  of  the  managership  at  a 
salary  of  $1  000  per  jear  from  the  Fox  and 
Anclmg  Companj  who  were  interested  in  the 
buildm^  of  a  ne«  sa\tmill  about  eight  miles 
from  Kingston  Canada  He  gladly  actepted 
this  position  and  soon  afterward  proceeded 
to  Canada  The  mill  nas  located  on  the  line 
of  the  Rideau  Canal  was  operated  by  nater 
[fner  equipped  with  the  latest  patterns  of 
gang  sans  and  had  a  working  capacity  of 
about  150  000  feet  per  day  Mr  Ingram  ar 
rived  in  time  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  building  tnd  the  in'^tallatinn  of  the 
machiner\  and  thereafter  for  aeveral  months 
conducted  the  business  with  marked  efHcienci 
The  neighborhood  nai  unhealthj  howevei 
and  he  suffered  conBiderablj  from  chills  an 
fever  as  did  also  t  number  of  the  men  en 
ployed  about  the  mill  After  ata's  inf,  on 
year  he  accepted  an  offer  to  superintend  the 
building  and  starting  of  a  steam  mill  at  Belle 
ville  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  some  fifty  miles 
from  Kingston  He  completed  this  mill  and 
t«o  otl  era  uithin  the  next  eighteen  months 
superintended  the  operation  of  the  first  one 
completed  during  tl  e  summer  months  and 
then  erected  another  on  the  Moirah  River 
about  nine  miles  distant  In  the  meantime 
lured  perhaps  by  Mr  Ingram  s  accounta  of  the 
great  development  of  the  lumber  buainea'4  in 
Canada  h  s  old  employera  Harr  '^  and  Bron 
son  purchased  a  millaite  at  Bjto«n  (now 
Ottawa!  and  started  the  erection  of  a  first 
class  power  mill  Mr  Bronson  was  amcioua 
to  aecure  the  services  cf  Mr  Ingram  viho  had 
in  the  meantime  married  his  vv  fc  a  sister  and 
made  him  a  suflicientlv  satisfactory  offer  to 
draw  him  from  his  Belleville  connections  On 
the  completion  of  the  mill  Mr  Ingram  under 
took  ita  management  taking  his  pay  accord 
ing  to  the  amount  f  lumber  aetualh  sawed 
the  agreed  rate  being  "5  centa  per  thousand 
Un  this  basis  he  was  able  to  earn  on  the 
average  $10  00  per  day  Although  in  order 
to  achieve  this  result,  he  had,  as  he  states, 
done  the  work  of  three  men.  having  only  two 
assistants,  sawing  150,000  feet  per  day  and 
paying  their  wages  out  of  his  own  gross  re- 
ceipts, Mr  Harris  suggested  a  reduction  of 
the  scale,  giving  him  50  cents  per  thousand 
instead  of  75  cents  This  was  too  much  for 
the  ambitious  young  man,  who  was  only  too 
willing  to  work  hard  for  his  money,  and  had 
actually  saved  his  employers  more  than  the 
difference  between  their  low  figure  and  that 
for  w  hich  the  average  superintendent  could 
be  expected  to  do  the  work  Consequently  he 
resigned  his  position,  and  immediately  entered 
the  employ  of  Gilmore  and  Company,  then  the 
largest  lumber  concern  in  the  British  posses 
siona  or  United  States,  as  superintendent  of 
all  their  mill^  in  Canada  and  the  eastern 
provinces,  at  a  salary  of  84,000  per  year 
This  company,  which  had  several  large  mills 
at  various  points,   notably   at   Trenton,   Gati- 
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neau  Ottawa  and  tjuebec  exported  an  im 
mense  amount  of  sawed  lumber  and  square 
timber  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  othe 
parts  of  Eurrpe  owning  as  atited  as  manj 
as  bOO  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  Thev  operated 
under  the  name  of  Gilmore  and  Kankin  in 
New  Brunanick  as  John  Gilmore  and  Com 
pany  in  Quebec  aa  James  Gilmore  and  Com 
pan  J  m  Montreal  as  Allan  Gilmore  and 
Company  m  Ottawa  and  as  Pollock  and  Gil 
mjre  in  London  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
Mr  Ingram  quickly  demonatrated  his  abilitv 
not  Ol  ly  aa  a  competent  manager  but  also  aa 
a  thoroughlv  practical  millwright  by  suggest 
ing  and  installing  several  novel  features  in 
the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  mills  and 
hia  salary  was  increased  to  $6  000  per  year 
Several  of  these  new  mad  ine  features  were 
of  his  own  iiyention  thus  demonstrating  a 
marked  mechanical  genius  in  the  voung  man 
ager  At  the  time  of  his  inLumbency  the 
mills  were  turning  out  on  the  average  500  000 
feet  of  aawed  lumber  daily  at  the  Gatineau 
mills  and  a  lesa  amount  per  day  at  the  other 
miUa  About  1853  the  Gilmore s  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  in  Trov  N  li  and  laid  out 
a  lumber  yard  at  the  junction  of  the  Mo 
hawk  Jriver  and  North  River  To  this  pnmt 
the  lumber  was  brought  down  m  canal  boats 
Mr  Ingram  began  operations  here  by  design 
ing  a  special  arrangement  of  railroad  tracks 
to  convev  the  lumber  from  the  boata  to  the 
yard  The  result  was  still  further  advanced 
bj  the  use  of  tars  spenally  designed  by  him 
self  each  one  having  a  turntable  turning 
m  a  centered  kingbolt  so  that  the  lumber 
luuld  be  conveniently  transferred  frjm  one 
car  to  another  when  the  tracks  viere  at  right 
angles  thus  avoiding  awitchea  or  curves 
Thia  mechanical  improvement  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  business  of  lumbering 
easier  and  profitable  While  with  the  Gil 
mores  Mr  Ingram  made  extensive  journeys 
through  the  lumber  country  near  Quebec  the 
company  owning  mills  at  Wolf  and  Indian 
coves  also  into  M  ehigan  in  order  to  mveati 
gate  the  opportunities  there  since  even  in 
the  possession  of  a  business  connection  that 
netted  him  a  handsome  income  he  felt  am 
bilious  to  make  a  trial  un  his  own  account 
About  this  time  he  invented  the  hrst  gang 
edger  ever  uaed  in  the  lumber  business  in 
America  had  aeveral  machines  built  to  his 
designs  in  Ottawa  and  installed  in  the  Gil 
\  mills  Not  being  a  citizen  of  Canada 
as  unable  at  that  period  to  secure  patent 
:a  This  was  a  miifortune  aince  on  this 
line  alone  he  could  undoubtedly  have 
realized  profits  to  the  amount  of  many  mil 
lions  of  dollars  Mr  Ingram  s  negleet  in  this 
particular  however  did  not  deter  others  who 
had  setn  his  mathmes  working  in  his  mills 
from  applying  for  and  obtaining  patents 
Ont  of  tl  tse  men  ofTered  him  a  royalty  on 
all  machines  sold  in  \\  isconsm  but  this  ar 
rangement  was  not  to  Mr  Ingram  s  liking 
and  his  refusal  eventually  compel!  d  those 
who  sought  to  profit  by  his  efforts  and  genius 
to  relinqu  ih  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
rights  by  legal  proceedings  againat  alleged  in 
tnngers  In  18')7  Mr  Ingram  finally  broke 
awav  from  the  Gilmores  on  acciunt  of  over 
work  after  seturing  a  man  in  his  place  and 
began  in  the  lumber  business  on  his  own  ao 
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count,  in  BSBociation  »ith  a  millwright  and 
engineer,  named  Donald  Kennedy,  who  was 
an  old  employee  of  the  Gilmore  Company,  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  During  the  next  forty  or 
forty-five  years  they  cut  and  floated  down  the 
Chippewa  River  to  their  mill  many  millione 
of  feet  of  logs.  In  order  to  handle  properly 
this  immense  output,  various  devices  were  at- 
tempted, and  successfully  operated,  although 
there  was  conaiderable  opposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  their  competitors.  The  eonstantly 
growing  difficulty  of  arranging  for  the  sorting 
of  logs  belonging  to  the  various  mills  operat- 
ing along  the  Chippewa  and  Missiasippi 
eventually  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
pool,  known  as  the  Chippewa  Logging  Com- 
pany. This  concern  later  purchas^  the  plant 
and  lands  of  the  Union  Lumber  and  Boom 
Company  for  $1,275,000,  issuing  bonds  at  5 
per  cent  for  $1,000,000  and  paid  cash  $276,- 
000,  Mr.  Ingram  was  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  combination  from  the  time  of  its 
incorporation,  and  later  became  vice-president, 
an  office  which  he  still  holds  (1914).  The 
company,  also  after  an  extended  fight  against 
organized  opposition,  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  franchise  from  the  Wiaeonain  legis- 
lature to  build  a  dam  below  Chippewa  Falls, 
for  water  poiver  to  operate  the  sawmills  and 
for  sorting  logs.  The  construction  of  this 
dam,  with  the  necessary  accessory  works,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Dells  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Ingram  was  the  first 
president.  The  building  of  the  dam  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  which  amount«a  to 
?100,000.  The  city  of  Eau  CTaire  also  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  8100,000  although 
only  $RO,000  was  necessary,  the  interest  to 
be  paid  on  the  booming  charges.  The  instal- 
lation of  all  necessary  improvements,  includ- 
ing a  large  area  of  water  to  hold  the  logs 
that  were  to  he  stopped  for  sorting,  also  sep- 
arate flumes  and  sluicewayn  into  Half  Moon 
Lake.  All  these  operations  called  for  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  ready  money,  and  the  directors 
ot  the  company  were  often  at  a  loss  to  sup- 
ply the  demands.  In  the  course  of  his  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Ingram  was  drawn  into  the  banking  business 
also,  in  partnership  with  DeWitt  Clark,  treas- 
urer of  the  Dells  Improvement  Company, 
He  purchased  the  interest  of  C.  E.  Spafford, 
whose  health  had  failed,  in  the  banking-houae 
of  Spafford  and  Clark,  which  thereafter  be- 
came Clark  and  Ingram,  Because  of  the 
high  reputation  for  integrity  and  business 
capacity  enjoyed  by  hoth  partners,  the  firm 
immediately  won,  and  always  maintained,  a 
standing  throughout  the  country.  After 
vainly  trying,  through  several  agentfi,  to  ar- 
range for  selling  the  city  bonds  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ingram  himself  under- 
took the  matter,  and  consummated  it  satis- 
factorily in  the  one-day  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olis, armed  with  a  strong  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  hia  banker  in  Chicago.  W.  F, 
Coolhaugb.  president  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  The  letter  from  Mr.  Coolbaugh  was 
to  Austin  Corbin  referring  to  Mr.  In^am 
in  most  complimentary  terms  and  it  influ- 
enced the  house  of  Ballou  and  Company  to 
purchase  the  bonds.  The  money  was  paid  in 
on  very  favorable  terms,  and  the  success  of 
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the  dam  project  was  fully  assured.  Even 
after  its  erection,  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion a  of  the  best  engineers  available  to  the 
projectors,  it  was  found  that  even  greater 
strengthening  was  required,  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  great  head  water  liable  to  follow  on 
Che  spring  floods.  Among  the  other  enter- 
prises which  took  advantage  of  the  power 
facilities  afforded  by  the  building  of  the  dam 
was  a  small  paper  mill  company,  which  in 
1879  erected  a  mill,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  rags.  The  stock  of 
the  company  was  largely  subscribed  by  small 
investors,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
limited  means.  Consequently,  the  failure  of 
the  project  threatened  many  of  them  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  savings.  This  was  the 
very  sort  of  contingency  which  appealed  to 
the  intereat  of  Mr.  Ingram,  who.  although  a 
man  who  had  made  a  large  success  through 
hia  own  efforts  and  industry,  retained,  never- 
theless, B  vivid  sense  of  the  meaning  of  priva- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing the  plant  and  property  with  no  other 
desire  than  to  protect  the  small  shareholders, 
he  attended  the  sale,  and  although  others 
were  determined  to  obtain  the  plant,  raised 
the  bidding  to  $48,600.  only  $1,500  less  than 
(he  actual  capitalization  of  the  company.  His 
kindheartedness,  however,  had  tbu«  saddled 
him  with  a  plant,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting a  business  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  capable 
paper  men  to  take  over  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  operate  the  mill  and  eventuf.lly  dis- 
posed of  his  entire  interest,  only  receiving 
back  hia  original  investment — no  more.  The 
mill  was  later  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  paper  from  wood 
pulp,  a  logical  development  in  that  region, 
and  has  since  been  increasingly  prosperoua. 
On  sevfral  other  occasions  Mr.  Ingram  has 
been  persuaded  to  take  over  the  property  of 
the  Chippewa  Valley  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  had  already  invested 
$25,000  to  assist  the  originator  in  his  difficul- 
ties. He  has  also  invested  considerably  in 
Southern  lumber  lands,  particularly  in  Loui- 
siana and  Mississippi,  being  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Company,  the 
Louisiana  Central  Lumber  Company,  the 
Gulf  Lumber  Company,  the  Ingram-Day 
Lumber  Company  of  Mississippi,  and  othera. 
He  has  also  invested  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Ingram's  Wis- 
consin enterprises  prospered  greatly.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  his  partner.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
1882,  he  reorganized  the  business  of  his  firm 
and  incorporated  it  a  a  the  Empire  Lumber 
Company,  capitalized  at  $800,000,  with  him- 
self as  president.  He  continued  in  active 
management  of  the  business  until  IPOT,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  largely  engaged  in 
the  closing  out  of  its  affairs.  Mr,  Ingram 
organized,  in  1882,  the  Eau  Claire  National 
Bank,  as  successors  to  the  banking-house  of 
Clark  and  Ingram,  becoming  its  president  and 
later  he  was  elected  president  ot  the  Union 
National  Bank  His  benevolent  activities 
have  been  many  and  constant.  He  contributed 
$20,000  toward  the  building  of  the  Y.  M  C  A. 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  donating  a  commodious 
building,  Ingram  Hall,  t«  Bipon  College,  and 
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has  been  a  eheerftil  assistant 
movements  for  the  public  good  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  throughout  the  Middle  West. 
He  has  always  been  an  active  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
since  coining  to  £au  Claire  has  been  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  have  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  activities  of  this  denomination  in 
Wieconsin  and  elsewhere.  He  has  also  earned 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  builder  of  handsome 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1011  and  1012  he  built  the  Ingram  Memorial 
Congregational  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  memory  of  hia  son,  Charles  H.  Ingram. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  President  Taft 
with  much  ceremony  in  1911.  He  also  built 
the  Fanny  Ingram  Memorial  Chapel  at  Boise, 
Idaho.  Mr.  Ingram  has  presented  to  the  city 
of  Eau  Claire  a  handsome  bronze  statue  of 
Adin  Randall,  a  tribute  of  high  regard  from 
a  successful  man  to  a  truly  remarkable  one. 
Mr.  Randall  had  influenced  Mr.  Ingram  to 
locate  in  Wisconsin,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
advantage  and  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
vast  forests  of  pine.  Mr.  Ingram  has  been  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1006,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  release  of 
Ellen  Stone  and  her  companion,  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
brigands  in  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Ingram  offered 
to  be  one  of  ten  men  to  contribute  $80,000 
for  her  release.  Afterward  the  government 
authorities  at  Washington  paid  the  necessary 
money  to  release  her.  In  1905  he  w«s  ap- 
pointed, by  Governor  LaFoUette,  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Capitol  Commission,  on  which 
he  still  serves.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  body  on  its  first  meeting,  and  still  holds 
the  office.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  work  of 
building  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  State 
capitois,  if  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  world,  has  been  in  a  very 
real  sense  another  monument  to  the  extraordi- 
nary talent  and  taste  of  these  captains  ot  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Ingram  has  insisted  in  render- 
ing all  services  to  this  commission  free  of 
salary  or  charges  of  any  kind.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Iroquois  Club  of  Chicago,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Club  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  now 
of  the  Eau  Claire  Club  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
also  of  several  of  the  leading  boards  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  Congregationalist  denomina- 
tion. He  was  married  11  Dec,  1851,  to  Cor- 
nelia, daughter  of  Capt.  Pliny  Pierce,  of  Fed- 
eral Hill,  N.  Y.  They  have  had  six  children, 
of  whom  two  are  living,  Miriam,  wife  of  Dr. 
E.  8.  Hayes,  of  Eau  Claire,  and  Erskine  B 
Ingram,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  management  of  his  numerous  and  great 
enterprises.  Another  son,  Charles  Ingram, 
died  in  1907,  Fanny,  wife  of  W.  J.  Shellman, 
of  Chicago,  in  1896,  and  two  daughters  in  in- 

S  AND  ALL,  Adin,  lumberman  and  pio- 
neer, b.  Clarksville,  Madison  County,  New 
York,  2  Oct.,  1829;  d.  Reed's  Landing,  Minn., 
April,  1868.  School  facilities  were  meager 
in  those  days  and  he  had  no  great  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  even  the  little  education 
obtainable.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter  and  worked  at  it  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  ot  age.      In   1854  he  moved 


west  and  settled  in  Madison,  Wis.  There  he 
became  a  building  contractor,  making  a  little 
money  he  built  a  small  portable  sawmill  in 
Eau  Claire  in  the  fall  of  1855.  He  located 
there  in  the  same  year,  and  seeing  the  advan- 
tage of  the  location,  sold  his  interest  in  the 
sawmill.  He  became  associated  with  Gage  and 
Reed,  but  soon  sold  out  and  purchased  the 
land  which  is  now  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
Eau  Claire  south  of  Bridge  Street  and  be- 
tween Half  Moon  Lake  and  the  Chippewa 
River,  and  was  known  as  Randall  Town.  To 
the  northward  it  was  a  wilderness,  but  he 
realized  the  future  of  Eau  Ciaire,  He  built 
a  small  planing  mill,  and  secured  the  right  to 
operate  a  ferry  on  the  Chippewa  River.     Hav- 


I       '  ture   of  Eau  Claire, 

I  lonated  the  land  for 

I  rporation,    also    the 

'  letery,  also  the  land 

'irsx  (.ongregaiional  Church  and  had 
to  build  his  own  residence  upon  the 
occupied  by  the  courthouse.  Owing 
ised  financial  conditions  from  1857 
to  1860,  Mr.  Randall  sold  his  planing  mill, 
and  the  property  he  owned  was  sold  to  meet 
the  claims  of  mortgagees.  He  then  moved  to 
Chippewa  Falls,  remaining  there  but  a  short 
time,  and  then  built  a  sawmill  at  Jim  Falls. 
Later  he  purchased  a  grist  mill  at  Reed's 
Landing  and  made  it  over  into  a  sawmill, 
which  he  operated  until  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
the  first  County  Treasurer.  Mr.  Randall  in- 
vented the  sheer  boom,  which  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  handling  logs  in  running 
waters.  He  worked  out  the  plan,  and  credit 
due  him  alone  for  this  invention.     It  was 
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adopted,  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  l,nited  States 
A  handsome  bronze  statue  commtmorates  Mr 
Randall  m  the  park  ht  gave  to  Eau  Claire 
being  a  gift  to  the  city  from  O  H  Ingram 
(see  illustration)  The  sculptor  la  Miss  Helen 
Farnaworth  Mears  of  New  York  Mr  Randall 
was  mainly  responsible  for  Mr  Ingram  b  re 
maining  in  Eau  Claire  in  1857  when  he  was 
disposed  to  return  to  his  interests  in  Canada 
Jlr  Raidall  talked  with  Mr  Ingram  <f  the 
great  advantages  of  the  location  and  showed 
Eim  the  laat  foreits  of  pine  Mr  Randall  was 
a  man  of  che  rful  disposition  and  of  great 
courage  whim  ditaater  could  no  crush  He 
marriid  Clamenzia  Babccck  in  lb52  and  had 
oie  aon  Ldgar  H  nou  liMng  in  Lau  Claire 
AGASSIZ  Alexander  naturalist  b  in  Neu 
chatel  'bttitzerland  17  Dec  183^  d  at  sea 
27  March  1910  the  only  Bon  of  Louis  Agassiz 
the  famous  naturalist  \t^  his  first  »ife  Cecile 
Braun  He  nas  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  it  Freiburg  Baden  Germany 
where  hia  maternal  uncle  was  a  [  rofessor  in 
the  univeraity  and  where  hia  mother  then 
resided  The  latter  was  an  artist  and  her 
temperament  quite  different  from  that  of  hn 
father  » as  in  a  measure  inherited  hy  the  son 
\leiander  foilowed  hiB  father  to  the  Lnited 
States  in  1840  and  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  he  prepared  for  Harvard  College 
where  he  was  graduated  m  1855  He  then 
studied  engineering  at  the  Lanrence  Scientific 
School  and  in  1857  received  the  degrei 
B  S  after  which  he  took  a  further  coura 
the  chemical  department  During  1856  59  he 
taught  in  his  fathers  school  for  >oung  ladies 
where  he  met  as  a  pup  it  his  future  wife 
In  1S59  he  went  to  California  as  an  assistant 
on  the  U  S  Coast  Survey  and  was  engaged 
on  the  northwest  boundary  He  alio  Lolleeted 
specimens  for  the  museum  at  Cambridge  In 
I860  he  returned  to  Cambridge  and  became 
asiistant  in  zoology  at  the  Museum  of  Com 
parative  Zoology  founded  by  hiB  father  tak 
ing  charge  of  it  in  1865  during  the  latter  s 
absence  in  Brazil  His  connection  with  this 
inetitution  lasted  until  his  death  fifty  years 
later  He  succeeded  his  father  as  curator  in 
1874  after  his  resignation  in  1898  eerving 
on  the  museum  faculty  as  secretarj  and  after 
1002  as  director  of  the  Univeriity  Museum 
Some  time  m  the  early  aijitiea  Agassiz  became 
intLFLsted  in  coal  mining  in  PenniyKania 
and  soon  after  m  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  where  he  wis  engaged  m  1887  68 
as  superintendent  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecia 
mines  He  developed  these  depos  ts  until  they 
became  the  most  succeittul  copper  mines  in 
the  world  and  from  the  wealth  they  brought 
to  him  he  made  gifts  to  Harvard  amounting 
to  over  $1  SOO'iOO  From  the  effect^  of  ever 
work  anxiety  and  evposure  at  Calumet  he 
suffered  a  sev  re  illness  in  1861  from  which 
he  IS  said  never  to  have  fully  recovered 
Priraarilj  for  the  purpose  of  recuperation  he 
viaited  Europe  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  museums 
and  collections  of  Fngiand  Frai  ce  Germany 
Italy  and  Scandmav  ta  partiLularly  with  re 
gard  to  Echint  m  which  he  had  become  in 
tenaely  mtereated  having  published  no  lesi 
than  tvicnty  papers  largely  on  marine  organ 
isms  before  the  age  of  thirty  Congointly 
with  his  stepmother  Mrs  E  C  Agassiz  he  had 
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published  a  popular  book  on  marine  lite  en- 
titled "  Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History," 
and  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  va- 
rious deep  sea  explorations  which  were  grad- 
ually disclosing  the  wonders  of  ocean  lite.  He 
now  visited  Wyville  Thomson  in  Belfast,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  correspondence  about  the 
distribution  and  development  of  Eohinoderms, 
and  who  had  just  published  a  statement  of 
results  of  the  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Porcupine  " 
expeditions.  Upon  his  return  in  December, 
1870,  his  "Revision  of  the  Echini"  began  to 
appear,  and  the  three  years  succeeding  his 
trip  were  the  most  active  and  fruitful  of  hia 
whole  life.  The  contents  of  the  museum  in 
Cambridge  still  bear  testimony  of  his  generous 
and  untiring  labors.  During  the  summer  of 
1873  he  acted  as  director  of  the  Anderson 
School  of  Natural  History  on  Pekinese  Island, 
and  in  1875  he  vieited  the  weatem  coast  of 
South  America,  examining  the  copper  mines 
of  Peru  and  Chile,  and  making  an  extended 
survey  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  collecting  for  the 
Peabody  Museum  a  great  number  of  Peruvian 
antiquities.  He  afterward  went  to  Scotland 
to  assist  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  in  arranging 
the  collections  made  during  the  68,Q0O-mile 
exploring  expedition  of  the  "  Challenger,"  part 
of  which  he  brought  to  this  country.  He 
wrote  one  of  the  final  reports  on  the  zoology 
of  the  expedition,  that  on  Echini.  From  1876 
to  1881  his  winters  were  spent  in  deep  sea 
dredging  expeditions  in  connection  with  the 
coast  survey,  the  U.  8.  steamer  "  Blake  "  hav- 
ng  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose -With  it  he  made  three  separate  expedi- 
tions in  the  Atlantic,  and  subsequently  three 
in  the  Paciiic  in  the  U.  S.  ship  "  Albatross," 
visiting  the  Panamic  regions  and  Galpapagos, 
the  Central  Pacific,  and  Eastern  Pacific  re- 
spectively. These  expeditions  dealt  especially 
with  the  deep  sea  and  yielded  an  immense 
number  of  new  organisms  and  new  observa- 
tions concerning  the  physical,  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  geological  conditions  of  the  great 
ocean  basins.  Being  a  practical  engineer,  he 
vtas  able  to  suggest  many  improvements  in 
deep  sea  instruments  and  methods,  among 
which  were  the  wire  rope  for  dredging  and  a 
modified  trawl  for  deep  sea  work.  According 
to  Sir  John  Murray,  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  this  field  is  due  more  to  the 
work  and  inspiration  of  Alexander  Agassiz 
than  to  any  other  single  man.  During  the 
last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  Agasaiz's  ac- 
tivities and  interests  were  many  and  varied. 
The  control  and  direction  of  tbe  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mines  demanded  frequent  visits  to  the 
V\  est,  and  there  he  conducted  valuable  ex- 
periments in  the  distribution  of  underground 
temperatures  in  the  great  depths  of  the  mine. 
He  also  produced  carbonic  acid  gas  to  put  out 
a  disastrous  fire  in  the  mines,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  this  method  was  thus 
employed  on  a  large  scale.  The  firat  Ameri- 
an  attempt  to  found  a  zoological  station  at 
Pekinese  having  failed,  he  established  a  zo- 
ological laboratory  at  Newport  to  take  its 
place.  This  institution  was  carried  on  for 
twenty-five  years,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Woods  HoU  Marine 
Biological  Station.  In  latter  years  his  atten- 
tion was  greatly  occupied  with  coral-reef 
problems  and  he  organized  many  extended  ex- 
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peditions  almost  entirely  at  bis  own  espenee 
for  their  study  notably  to  the  Sandwich 
IslandB  the  ^\eat  Indies  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
the  great  barrier  reef  of  Australia  Indeed  he 
explored  and  described  with  much  detail  e\erj 
imp  rtant  toral  reef  region  of  the  world  m 
the  Atlantic  Pacific  aiid  Indian  Oceans  In 
1S08  he  presented  to  the  Cambridge  MuBeum 
hia  valuable  ^^est  Indian  Central  and  S^uth 
Ameriean  and  Paciiic  zoological  collections 
Mr  4gaHaiz  was  a  fellow  of  Hariard  College 
from  18  S  to  1884  and  188b  to  1890  and  also 
served  as  an  overseer  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Isational  Academy  of  Sciences  and  naa 
it«  president  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  being  its  vice  president  during  the 
Boston  meeting  of  1880  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1898  He  nas  foreign  mem 
her  of  the  academies  of  science  at  Pans  Lon 
don  \  lenna  Muniih  Rome  Stockhdm  and 
Copenhagen  and  recciied  high  honors  abroad 
for  his  contributions  to  stien  e  being  deco 
rated  vith  the  order  of  merit  by  Emperor 
n  illiam  of  Germany  in  1<)02  and  made  an 
officer  of  the  I  egion  of  Honor  of  France  in 
1JU6  Hia  puHicatiot  s  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets  reports  and  contributiona  to  scien 
tihe  periodicals  and  the  prcccedinga  of  so 
cieties  covering  a  period  of  over  fifty  years 
are  very  numerous  They  include  Explora 
tions   of   Lake   Titicaea  Three  Cruises  of 

the     Biake  Rev  is  on     of     the     Echini 

Coral  Reefa  of  Florida  Bahamas  Bermudas 
West  Indies   of  the  Pacific   of  the  Maldives 
Panamie     Deep      Sea     Echini  Hawaiian 

Echini  Embryological  Memoirs  of  Fishes 

^  orms  Echinoderms  and  many  others  Be 
s  des  the  Seaside  Studies  m  Natural  Hia 
tory  (Boston  1885)  he  also  published  Ma 
rine  Animals  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (IS"!) 
and  the  fifth  volume  of  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States  left 
incomplete  by  h  s  father  In  surveying  the 
life  work  of  Aletander  Agassiz  one  is  struck 
at  once  bv  its  amount  variety  and  quality 
Ali  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  one  pur 
pose  of  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  and  while  he  achieved  a  notable 
record  in  many  fieldsi  his  name  stands  first 
aming  the  authorities  on  certain  firms  of 
marine  life  Not  only  his  knowledge  but  his 
fortune  acquired  only  after  long  years  of 
struggle  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
science  and  the  Museum  of  Cambridge  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  generosity  He  mar 
ried  at  Brooklme  Mass  13  Nov  1860  Anna 
daughter  of  George  Russell  whose  death  in 
1873  deeply  affected  the  remainder  of  his  life 
He  had  three  children 

WINANS  William  Parkhurat  banker  b  at 
Elizabetbtown  N  J  28  Jan  1836  son  of 
Tonaa  Wood  and  Sarah  (Stiles)  Wmans  He 
IS  a  descendant  of  John  \^  mans  who  came 
from  Holland  in  1640  and  settled  at  Elizabeth 
town  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indiana  The 
descent  is  traced  from  John  Wmans  through 
his  son  Isaac  his  grandson  Isaac  his  great 
grandson  Moaea  who  was  in  turn  father  of 
Jonaa  Wood  Winans  Isiac  (2d)  and  Moses 
Wmans  loth  served  in  the  Revolution  Wil 
liam  P  Umans  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools    and  began  hia  career  as  clerk  in  a 
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local  store  Later  he  engaged  in  business  in 
Fittafield  III  and  in  April  1859  he  croased 
the  plains  to  Oregon  For  over  a  year  he  re 
sided,  tn  Umatilla  Ciunty  engaged  in  farming 
and  teaching  He  served  also  as  clerk  in  the 
first  State  election  m  1860  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President 
In  July  1861  he  went  to  Fort  Colville  where, 
on  the  organization  of  Spokane  County  he  waa 
appointed        deputy 

uunty  auditor  In 
1862  he  wa  elected 
auditor  and  served 
two  terms  Later  he 
was  clerk  of  the  U. 
S  district  court  for 
Spokane  and  Mis 
soula  counties  Af 
ter  about  one  year  s 
absence  in  the  East 
he  returned  again 
to  CoIviIIl  and  en 
gaged  in  mercantile 
business  In  June 
1866  he  was  elected 
county  school  superintendent  and  as  such 
built  the  first  sLhoolhouse  north  of  Snake 
River  in  a  district  200  by  400  miles  in  area 
He  was  elected  to  the  Stat«  legislature  in 
1S6T  and  again  in  1871  was  treasurer  of 
btevens  County  in  1872  and  was  appointed 
special  Indian  agent  in  1870  72  In  1873  he 
removed  to  Ualla  ttalla  where  during  the 
aesfc  fifteen  years  he  wa'*  engaged  in  mercan 
tile  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Rees  and 
W  mans  He  organized  the  Farmers  Savings 
Bank  in  1880  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$60  000  and  has  since  been  its  president  The 
capital  and  surplus  of  this  tank  are  now 
$300  000  Mr  Wmans  has  been  twice  mar 
ried   and  has  four  sons  and  one  daughter 

YTILE  Qeorge  manufacturer  b  in  Rathen, 
near  Fraserburgh  Aberdeenshire  Scotland  31 
Aug      1824    son   of   Alexander   and   Margaret 

(Leeds)  ^ule.  His  father  (1796  18711  came 
to  America  in  1840.  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Somers,  Kenosha  County,  Wis,  George  Yule 
was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  with  but  few 
opportunities  to  acquire  an  education ;  however, 
these  he  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  a  fair  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  what  was  to  be  his  life  work  as  a 
« agon-maker  in  Southport  ( now  Kenosha ) 
with  the  firm  of  Mitchell  and  Qiiarles.  The 
junior  member  of  this  firm  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Hon.  J.  V.  Quarles,  U.  S.  district 
judge  for  the  Eastern  Biatrict  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1832  the  late  Edward  Bain  purchased  the 
1  usiness,  and  began  to  make  the  Bain  wagon. 
Under  his  capable  management,  unfaltering 
self-reliance,  and  fores  ighted  sagacity,  the 
business  prospered  in  all  ita  branches.  The 
Bain  factory  soon  became  the  leading  industry 
cf  the  town,  and  its  product  earned  for  itself 
the  reputation  which  it  still  maintains.  When 
the  Bain  Wagon  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1882  Mr.  Yule  was  elected  vice-president, 
which  ofllcc  he  held  until  after  the  death  of 
Edward  Bain  when  he  was  chosen  to  the 
presidency.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  a  man 
as  active  and  successful  in  business  as  Mr. 
Yule  takes  the  keen  and  helpful  interest  in 
eivic  affairs  which  he  manifeats.  His  name 
lias  been   associated   with   various  projects  of 
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the  utmost  municii  al  oonoem  He  is  vice 
president  ot  the  First  National  Bank  and  also 
holds  the  same  ofrne  in  the  HorthBeatern  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  both  of  Kenoiha  Uis 
In  18S6  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Kenosha  Library  Association  Mr  \ule  took 
great  interest  in  its  success  and  nas  the  lirst 
to  make  a  liberal  donition  for  the  support 
and  waa  a  frequent  contributor  until  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Gilbert  M  Simmons  I  ibrary 
in  1900  In  that 
Hon  James 
lan  fh  n  may 
or  of  the  tity 
nimed  Mr  \ule 
one  of  the  board  of 
diiectora  of  the 
new  librarj  and 
at  the  organiza 
tion  ot  the  board 
Mr  iule  \\aa 
chosen  viee-presi 
dent  which  of 
lice  he  no«  holds 
(1116)  The  per 
aonalitv  of  Mr 
\u1p  is  that  of  B 
man  of  deep  con 
victions  eitraordi 
narv  forue  and  ar 
degree  of  magnetism  Those  who 
arc  familiar  with  his  hne  personal  ap 
pearance  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  well 
it  illustrates  his  character  Hii  strong 
faLC  aecei  tuated  by  a  inmall  snow  white 
beard  is  lighted  by  a  pair  of  keen  search 
:ng  eyea  and  on  eicry  featuru  energy  de 
termination  and  fidelity  are  deeply  written 
At  the  same  time  his  countemnce  is  indicative 
of  the  genial  nature  and  kindly  disposition 
which  haie  surrounded  hm  with  friends  and 
his  nhoJe  hearing  sho  vs  him  to  he  uhat  he  is 
— a  keen  agRressue  man  and  a  polished 
gentleman  \\hile  Mr  Yule  does  not  play 
golf  he  enjoys  being  part  of  a  gallery  when 
two  good  pla3ers  are  on  Every  golf  player 
in  Wmconsm  knows  the  Yule  Cup  a  val 
liable  trophy  which  is  contested  for  at  the 
annual  tournament  of  the  W  isconsm  Golf 
Association  by  five  men  teams  representing  the 
constituent  clubs  of  the  associition  and  man> 
players  have  received  beautiful  gold  medals 
which  are  tbe  gifts  of  Mr  \ule  One  of  his 
grandsons  Wilham  H  Yule  has  leen  State 
champion  of  U  isconsin  and  another  George 
Yule  holds  (11161  the  title  of  champion  of 
Yale  Although  "\Ir  Yule  is  the  owner  ff  an 
automobile  he  prefers  his  horse  and  bupgy 
and  nearly  ever;  dav  he  may  be  Been  driving 
his  horse  through  the  streeto  of  Kenosha  In 
pohtica  Mr  lulc  is  a  Republican  and  was  one 
ot  the  members  of  the  first  Fremont  and  Day 
ton  Club  *hen  (he  Republican  party  first  came 
into  existence  He  la  a  Baptist  in  his  re 
ligicus  conneetioni  and  has  always  been  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  F  rst  Baptist  Church 
of  Kenosha  and  to  the  actuities  of  the  churcl 
in  general  He  married  I  Jan  1848  Kath 
er  ne  daughter  of  William  Mitchell  They 
have  five  children  Maria  (died  in  ehildhoodi 
Louise,  wife  of  William  Hall  (both  deceased), 
George  A.,  general  manager  of  the  Bain  Wagon 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  William  L.  (died  in 
1914],  and  Harvey   (died  in  childhood). 


JOHNSOn,    Rosaiter,   author   and   editor,   b, 

in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  27  Jan.,  1840.  His  father, 
Reuben  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
was  a  member  of  the  small  force  that  beat 
off  the  barges  and  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
British  commodore,  Hardy,  when  Stonington 
M-as  bomliarded,  9  Aug.,  1814.  His  mother 
waa  Almira  Alexander,  a  native  of  Stonington. 
Reuben  Johnson  studied  at  Williams  College, 
emigrated  to  western  New  York,  and  became 
a  teacher.  His  two  most  noted  pupils  were 
Lewis  Swift,  the  astronomer,  who  received 
special  honors  for  his  discovery  of  comets,  and 
Col.  Patrick  H.  O'Eorke,  who  led  his  class  at 
West  Point  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
in  occupying  Little  Round  Top  Cetty  burg 
Roamter  Johnson  received  his  early  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  was  graduat-d  at 
tho  University  of  Rochester  in  IS63  He  read 
the  poem  on  claas  day  and  in  later  years  was 
three  times  called  to  deliver  the  poem  before 
the  University  in  commencement  week  He 
r  ceive  1  the  degree  of  Fh  D  in  1888  and  that 
of  LLD  m  191'i  In  IS64  08  he  wai  on  the 
editorial  stafT  of  the  Pochester  Democrat 
aiaociated  with  Robert  Carter  author  of  \ 
Summer  Cruise  on  the  Coast  of  New  Fngland 
who  had  been  Lowell  s  partner  in  editing  "  The 
P  ah    t-lived  but  famous   magazine, 

D  T  h  n  att  butes  largely  to  the  wise  and 
k  ndiy  tut  la  of  Mr.  Carter  whatever  edi- 
t  ai  k  11  h  hat  developed  In  1869-72  he 
a  ed  t  f  th  Concord  f.  H  Statesman  ' 
H  m  d  t  New  \ork  City  in  1S73  and 
f  m  that  dat  till  18  7  was  an  associate 
ed  t  f  h  C  ei  ge  Ripley  and  Charles  A   Dana 

in  the  revision  of  the      American  CyclopTdia 
That   work   being  completed    he   made  a   tour 
in  Europi.  with  his  wife   going  as  far  north  as 
Scotland    and   as   far   south   as   Pompeii       In 
18  3  he  was  assDciatcd  with  Clarence  King  in 


all  Farragut  s  Biography  of  the  Admiral " 
Tien  he  removed  to  Staten  Island  to  assist 
S(dney  Howard  Cay  in  the  preparation  of 
Volumes  III  and  1\  of  the  Bryant  and  Gay 
History  of  the  United  States  The  year 
1881  when  he  removed  to  tiew  York  was  spent 
upon  a  new  revision  of  the  American  Cyclo- 
ptedia  which  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
the  census  of  1880  had  been  so  overloaded  that 
its  statistics  were  not  promptly  available  In 
1883  William  J  Tenney  editor  of  ^ppletons' 
Annual  Cyclopiedia  died  and  Dr  Tohnson  sue 
ceeded  him  continuing  that  editorship  till 
1902  In  May  1886  he  was  engaged  as  man 
aging  editor  of  Appletons  Cyclop-edia  of 
American  Biography  (6  vols  )  He  collected 
the  I  ecessary  library  chose  the  staff  of  writers 
laid  out  and  systematized  the  w«rk  and  super 
vised  it  constantly  till  the  book  was  completed 
early  m  1819  He  somet  mes  speaks  proudly 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  producing 
those  siv  volumes  the  waste  was  only  tno  per 
cent  whtreas  a  waste  of  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  is  not  uncommon  in  such  work  In  18S9 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  he  made  an  <,\ 
tensive  tour  across  the  continent  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  from  the  Yosemite  to  the  Cana 
dian  Rockies  Meantime  while  attending  fo 
those  heavier  tasks  he  edited  s  me  works  of 
lighter  literature  These  include  I  ittle 
Classic        which    he    revised    and    edited    (18 
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vols.,  1875-76);  "Lives  and  Works  of  the 
Jiritish  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Morris"  (3 
vol3,,  187«);  "Plaj-Day  Poems"  (1878); 
"  FamouB  Single  and  Fugitive  Pocras  "  ( 1880 )  ; 
and  "  Fifty  Perfect  Poems,"  with  Charles  A. 
Dana  (18H2).  He  contributed  several  notable 
short  stories  to  "  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  "  and 
to  "  St.  Nicholas,"  and  his  first  long  story, 
"  Phaeton  Rogers,"  ran  as  a  serial  through 
tlie  latter  in  18S1  and  then  appeared  in  book 
form.  To  the  series  entitled,  ■"  Minor  Wars  of 
the  L'nited  States "  he  contributed  two  vol- 
umes— "  A  History  of  the  French  War  Ending 
in  the  Conquest  of  Canada"  and  "A  History 
of  the  War  of  1812.15  Between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain"  (both  inl832).  His 
other  original  works  include:  "  Idler  and 
Poet,"  poems  (1883);  "A  Histoiy  ot  the  War 
of  Secession"  (1888;  fifth  edition,  enlarged, 
1810;  quarto  edition,  with  1,000  illustrations, 
1804);  "The  End  of  a  Rainbow"  (1802);  "A 
Short  History  of  the  War  Between  the  United 
States  and  Spain"  (18S0);  "The  Hero  of 
Manila"  (1893);  "Morning  Lights  and  Even- 
ing Shadows,"  poems  (1002);  "The  Alphabet 
of  Ehetoric  "  ( 1903 )  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States"  (1906)  ;  "The 
Clash  of  Nations"  (19U)i  "Captain  John 
Smith"  (1915)  ;  "A  Simple  Record  of  a  Noble 
Lite"  (1910);  and  "The  Fight  for  the  Re- 
public" (1917).  He  devised  the  book  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  entitled  "  Liber  Scriptorum," 
and  chose  John  D.  Champlin  and  George  Cary 
Eggleston  as  his  associates  in  editing  it.  A 
committee  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  invited  bids  from  publishers  for  the 
authorized  history  of  that  enterprise,  stipu- 
lating that,  by  whatever  house  published,  the 
work  must  be  edited  by  Eossiter  Johnson.  It 
was  nnished  in  1897  in  four  sumptuous  vol- 
umes beautifully  illustrated  (D,  Appleton  & 
Co,).  For  a  year  and  a  half  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Overland  Monthly,"  a  serial 
entitled  "  The  Whispering-Gallery,"  and  he 
was  an  associate  editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dic- 
tionary." He  edited  "  The  World's  Great 
Books"  (40  vols,,  1898-1901);  Fortier's  "His- 
tory of  Louisiana"  (4  vols.,  1904);  "The 
Great  Events,  by  Famous  Historians"  (20 
vols.,  1005);  "The  Literature  of  Italy,"  with 
Dora  Knowlton  Ranous  (16  vols.,  1906-07); 
and  "  Author's  Digest:  the  World's  Great 
Stories  in  Brief,"  with  Dora  Knowlton  Kanous 
(20  vols,,  1008).  He  edited  and  largely  wr< 
the  historical  volume  in  the  "  Foundaf- 
Library  for  Young  People"  (1911).  He  has 
lectured  extensively  on  American  historical  sub- 
jects, and  has  contributed  frequently  to 
periodicals.  Though  he  has  (^ited  political 
newspapers  and  has  made  popular  addresses 
in  political  campaigns,  be  never  has  aspired 
to  any  political  ofliee.  In  the  Authors'  Club 
he  has  been  successively  secretary,  chain 
and  treasurer;  and  he  has  held  the  office  of 
president  in  the  Quill  Club,  the  Delta  Upsilon 
Fraternity,  the  Association  of  Lecturers,  the 
Rochester  Associated  Alumni,  and  the  New 
York  Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1898, 
with  J.  Eugene  Whitney,  he  founded  in  New 
York  "  The  People's  University  Estension  So- 
ciety," ot  which,  from  that  date  to  the  present, 
he  has  been  president.  His  wife,  Helen  Ken- 
drick  Johnson   (b.  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  4  Jan., 
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1844,  d  in  New  \ork  City,  3  Jan,,  1917),  was 
a  daughter  of  Prof  Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  the 
noted  Greek  scholar  and  author.  She  married 
Mr  Johnson  20  May,  1860,  and  began  life 
with  him  in  Concord  She  was  author  of 
'■  The  Roddy  Books "  ( 3  vols.,  1847-76 ) ; 
"  Raleigh  Weatgate,"  a  novel  (1880) ;  "  Woman 
and  the  Republic"  (1897,  third  edition,  en- 
larged, 1913) ;  and  "  Woman's  Pea«e  in 
Nature,"  which  was  completed  in  manuscript 
shortly  before  her  death.  She  edited  "  Our 
Familiar  Songs,  and  Those  Who  Made  Them  " 
(1881);  "Poems  and  Songs  for  Young  Peo- 
ple" (1884);  "The  Nutshell  Series"  (6  small 
vols.,  1884)  ;  and  "The  iimerican  Woman's 
Journal,"  a  monthly  magazine  (1893-94).  She 
founded,  in  1886,  The  Meridian,  a  club  of 
women,  which  meets  monthly  at  noonday.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  notable  opponent  of  woman 
suffrage,  wrote  and  spoke  much  on  the  subject, 
and  addressed  legislative  committees  in  Al- 
bany and  Washington. 

AEBTTCKLE,  John,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, b,  in  Scotland  in  1830;  d,  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y.,  27  March,  1912.  He  was  brought 
to  this  country  at  an  early  age  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Al- 
legheny and  Pittsburgh.  With  his  brother, 
Charles,  he  engaged  in  the  coffee  business  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  1871  they  established  the 
house  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  in  New  York. 
They  were  the  first  to  put  up  coffee  in 
packages,  and  their  business  grew  to  enor- 
mous proportions.  With  the  aid  of  a  drafts- 
man and  machinist,  John  Arbuckle  invented 
a  machine  which  filled,  weighed,  sealed,  and 
labeled  coffee  in  paper  packages  as  fast  as  it 
came  from  the  hopper.  This  machine,  which 
would  do  the  work  of  500  girls,  gave  the  Ar- 
buckles  full  control  of  the  package  coffee 
trade  of  the  world,  John  Arbuckle  became 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  "  Coffee  King," 
After  his  brother's  death,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  he  built  a  large  sugar  refinery  compet- 
ing with  the  "  sugar  trust,"  and  thereby 
forcing  down  the  price  ot  sugar.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife  he  became  interested  in 
various  philanthropies,  which  included  a 
free  home  for  the  necessitous  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  and  a  "  floating  boarding- 
house  "  for  tired  wage-earners.  His  charities 
included  boat  trips  for  children,  hoat-raising, 
and  lite-saving  schemes.  Mr,  Arbuckle  wBB 
a  director  ot  the  Importers  and  Traders 
Bank,  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  Mortgage  Bond  Company  of  New 
York,  a"  trustee  of  the  Kings  County  Trust 
Company,  president  of  the  Royal  Horse  As- 
sociation, and  owned  vast  ranches  in  the 
Western  States.  In  1868  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Kerr,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  died  in 
1906. 

JONES,  Frank  Smith,  merchant,  capitalist, 
and  philanthropist,  b.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  19 
Aug.,  1847,  son  of  Isaac  Smith  and  Francee 
(Weed  I  Jones.  Through  his  father  he  was 
descended  from  William  Jones,  governor  o( 
Connecticut  colony,  who  landed  in  America  in 
1660  with  the  regieidea,  Goffe  and  Whalley, 
whom  he  helped  hide  in  the  new  world.  His 
mother  came  of  the  well-known  Weed  family 
of  Stamford.  Mr.  Jones  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Stamford,  and  at  the  Eastman  Busi- 
ness  College,   Poughkeepsie,   N,   Y.,   where   he 
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compiet«d  his  studies  in  1862,  He  began  his 
active  career  aa  messenger  in  the  employ  of 
A,  J.  Johnson,  publisher  of  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia.  During  the  next  seven 
years  he  gave  ample  proof  of  his  business 
capacity,  rising  by  frequent  promotions  to  the 
position  of  general  manager  under  Mr.  John- 
son. Although  not  a  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  this  monumental  work,  Mr.  Jones  proved 
himself  second  to  none  in  securing  its  ulti- 
mate success,  and  earned  the  well  deserved 
tribute  in  the  preface  of  the  ejtlopedia  for 
"  most  valuable  aid  in  furthering  this  colossal 
undertaking."  The  year  1872  was  a  memo. 
Table  one  in  Mr.  Jones'  career,  at  Scranton, 
Pa,,  when  in  partnership  with  his  brothers, 
Charles  Fisher  and  Cyrus  Daniel  Jones,  he 
made  the  small  beginnings  in  the  tea  and 
coffee  business  which,  undei  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  has  since  grown 
to  one  of  our  country's  greatest  enterprises. 
The  brothers  gave  ample  evidence  of  their 
industry  and  endurance,  scouring  the  country 
for  miles  around  in  all  directions,  drumming 
up  custom,  and  ever  seeing  in  the  gravest 
obstacles  only  new  opportunities  to  out-dis- 
tance timid  competitors.  As  a  result,  the 
gross  income  tor  the  first  year  was  $12,000, 
which,  although  representing  only  moderate 
prolits  above  expenditures,  indicated  a  bulk 
of  business  possible  only  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  enterprise.  The  progress  of  the 
firm  of  Jones  Bros .  from  the  modest  begin 
nings  in  Scranton,  Pa  ,  to  the  vast  activities 
now  represented  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  is  a  story  of  hard 
work  and  indefatigable  energy.  Solely  be 
cause  (hey  possessed  the  true  American  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  work  untiringly,  for  a 
desired  end,  has  their  success  been  so  con- 
spicuous.  In  the  spring  of  1876  their  first 
branch  was  established  at  Saginaw,  Alich , 
with  Frank  S.  Jones  in  charge.  Here  again 
the  plan  was  put  into  operation,  with  the 
same  result,  success,  surely  even  though 
slowly  achieved.  Other  branches  were  estab- 
lished in  time,  each  with  its  squadron  uf 
wagons  scouring  the  country  around  and  bring- 
ing the  firm's  wares'  to  every  door.  At  the 
present  time  over  6,000  wagons  are  in  con- 
stant use  in  200  cities,  and  the  work  of  ex- 
pansion is  still  in  progress.  In  1886  Mr. 
Jones  located  in  Brooklyn  in  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Grand  Union  'Tea  Com- 
pany s  business.  But,  even  with  the  vast  pro- 
portions already  attained,  the  enterprise  was 
no  more  than  really  begun.  The  brick  and 
steel  warehouses  and  factories  of  the  com- 
pany now  cover  an  entire  city  block  in  Brook- 
lyn and  contain  more  than  280,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  To  the  55,000  tons  of  tea  and 
coffee  annually  received  and  distributed  by 
thpir  respective  departments,  the  hulk  oE  the 
business  i«  further  increased  by  similarly  huge 
outputs  of  baking-powder,  spices,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, and  soap  The  company  makes  its  own 
soap  in  a  factory  having  a  daily  output  ca- 
pacity of  1.500  boxes  of  eighty  pounds  each 
In  another  factory  are  made  the  tin  cans  for 
the  baking-powder  and  spices,  50,000  daily 
A  private  printing-plant  prints  the  labels, 
250,000  every  day,  as  well  as  all  stationery 
requirements  and  the  printing  matter  used  at 
branch   stores.     In  a   vast   bottling-plant   750 
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quarts  of  flavoring  extracts  are  bottled  each 
day.  Such  immense  figures  might  seem  suffi- 
ciently large  to  satisfy  the  active  ambition  of 
most  men,  but  Mr.  Jones  has  still  found  time 
for  other  enterprises.  VVith  his  brother, 
Cyrus  D,,  he  established  and  conducts  the 
Anchor  Pottery,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  is 
largely  interested  in  coal,  liunber,  and  other 
extensive  undertakings  in  Tarious  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipator in  the  activities  of  numerous  or. 
ganizations  devoted  to  the  public  good.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  also  for  several  years  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children;  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  both  of  New  York. 
Among  his  numerous  benefactions  was  a  gift 
of  $40,000,  which,  at  a  time  when  it  was  sorely 
needed,  was  largely  instrumental  in  assisting 
the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  its 
present  beneficent  efficiency.  The  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  also  been 
benefited  by  him  not  only  in  priceless  addi- 
tions to  its  museums,  but  also  in  numerous 
contributions  of  money.  Among  these  must  be 
mentioned  the  gift  of  1898  of  the  Gebbard  Col- 
lection of  Minerals  and  the  Neumogen  Entomo- 
logical Cabinet,  the  latter  containing  many 
specimens  unduplicated  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Mr,  Jones  holds  that  the  scientific  principles, 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  successful  com- 
mercial enterprise,  apply  with  equal  consist- 
ency to  deriving  the  fullest  enjoyment  from 
life.  He  finds  the  highest  satisfaction  in  giv- 
ing happiness  to  others.  No  more  affecting 
example  of  this  quality  could  be  mentioned 
than  the  fact  that  the  choice  products  of  hie 
well-appointed  farm  near  Sayville,  L,  I,,  are 
reserved  exclusively  as  gifts  to  friends  and  to 
the  needy.  This  estate,  "  Beechwold,"  is  » 
masterpiece  of  landscape  gardening,  with  pic- 
turesque alternations  of  broad  lawns,  cool 
dales,  winding  walks,  and  pleasant  waterways. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  National  Arts 
Club  of  New  york  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
League,  Union  League.  Crescent  Athletic,  Rid- 
ing and  Driving,  Eemhrandt,  and  Congrega- 
tional Clubs,  all  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  held 
office  in  most  of  them  He  was  the  donor  in 
1907  of  the  "Beechwold  Plate"  presented  as 
a  competitive  trophy  to  the  Bayshore  Horse 
Show  Association,  for  the  best  trained  saddle 
horse,  Mr  Jones  married  4  June,  1879,  Mary 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Henry  A,  T.  Granbery,  a 
native  of  Virginia  They  have  two  daughters, 
Henrietta  Louise,  wife  of  William  K  Simons, 
and  Maude  Virginia,  wife  of  Clarence  F. 
Weatin 

PUNK,  Isaac  Kauffman,  clergyman,  author, 
editor,  lexicographer,  publisher,  b.  in  Clifton, 
Ohio,  10  Sept,,  1830;  d.  in  Montclair,  N,  J., 
4  April,  1912,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Kauff- 
man|  Funk.  He  was  descended  from  Dutch 
and  Swiss  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country 
early  in  the  Colonial  period  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  His  mother  wes  deeply  religious 
and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  denomination. 
It  wai  largely  due  to  the  influence  that  she  ex- 
ercised over  her  son  that  already  in  his  boy- 
hood days  he  had  decided  to  dedicate  his  career 
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to  the  aerviCL  of  flic  Church  After  conoluding 
hia  common  Bihool  Lourses  he  entered  Witt«n 
berg  College  in  Springfield  Ohio  from  which 
he  gradnated  in  1860  being  awarded  the  de 
gvee  of  D  D  a  few  years  later  and  the  degree 
of  I L  D  m  1896  Early  m  the  following  year 
he  bemwi  active  nork  in  the  lutheran  ministry 
near  MoreshiU  Ind  but  soon  after  assumed 
charge  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Carey  Ohio 
Four  years  later  in  1865  he  btcaniL  pastor  ot 
St  Matthew  a  English  Lutheran  Church  m 
Brooklyn  N  \  Here  he  remained  in  active 
charge  until  1S72  when  he  resigned  to  make 
an  extended  tour  of  Europe  Egypt  and  Pales 
tine  On  his  return  he  heoame  aaaociate 
editor  of  the  Chnatian  Radical  which  was 
then  published  in  Pittsburgh  but  na<<  sub 
sequently  removed  to  New  lork  City  In 
1876  Dr  Funk  founded  and  continued  publish 
ing  the  Metropolitan  Pulpit  in  New  York 
City  Of  this  publication  nn  *  the  Homiletic 
Review  he  was  for  a  long  time  editor m 
chief  At  about  thia  tim(  the  Rev  Adam  W 
Wagnalla  of  Atehiann  Kan  «ho  had  been 
a  classmate  of  Dr  Funk  in  college  entered 
the  service  of  the  latter  s  publishing  busi 
ness  ao  clerk  In  1877  Mr  Wagnalla  be 
came  a  partner  and  the  firm  became  known  as 
Funk  and  W  agnalli  and  later  as  the  Funk 
and  Wagnalla  Companv  under  which  name  it 
ha*i  since  acquired  a  nation  widt  reputation 
In  18hl  Dr  Funk  convinced  that  tht  public 
waa  ready  tor  clean  aid  wholesome  literature 
especially  if  it  were  laaued  in  cheaper  form 
determined  to  publish  booka  of  this  claaa  He 
began  thia  experiment  bv  launching  the 
Standard  Seriei  a  large  quarto  which  in 
eluded  many  such  worka  aa  Ma  aulay  s 
Essav  Blackies  &elf  Culture  and  tar 
lyle  s  Essays.  The  venture  proied  a  com 
plete  success  and  was  followed  by  the  Standard 
Library,  in  email  octavo  size,  which  included 
such  works  as  Ruskin's  "  Letters  of  Work- 
men," Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Gold- 
smith's •■  Citizens  of  the  World,"  Carlyle'a 
"  Sartor  Reaartua,"  Delitzsch's  "  Jewish  Ar- 
tizan  Life,'  and  Troctor'a  "  Nature  Studies," 
altogether  comprising  more  than  two  hundred 
works  nf  high  character,  the  pick  of  the  world's 
Standard    literature.      Other   important   worka 

Sublished  by  the  firm  at  thia  time  included  the 
lomiletie  Commentary.  Butler's  "  Bible  Work," 
"  Historical  Side  Lights,"  Hoyte'a  "  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Quotationa,"  ■'  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Classified  Dates,"  the  "  Jewifji  Encyclopedia," 
and  ii  "  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,"  In  1884 
the  firm  republished  Charles  H,  Spurgeon'a 
"  Treasury  of  David,"  which  proved  quite  aa 
popular  in  thia  country  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Next  came  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  ''People's 
Bible,"  in  twenty-seven  volumes,  which  was 
followed  by  the  "  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowludge."  This  latter  work 
met  with  remarkable  auccess  and  has  recently 
(1908-12)  been  entirely  rewritten  and  pub- 
lished in  twelve  volumes.  It  waa  also  in  1884 
that  "The  Voice"  waa  launched,  a  paper  in 
the  interests  of  Prohibition,  which  soon  had  a 
circulation  of  l.tO.OOO.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  18fiS,  over  700,000  copies  were 
issued  weekly  for  a  number  of  weeks.  In 
1888  the  "Missionary  Review"  was  founded, 
followed  by  the  "  Literary  Digest,"  both  of 
which  are  still  popular  publications.    A  great 


number  of  important  reference  works  have  been 
issued  by  the  firm  Pre-eminent  among  these 
IS  the  "  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language"  (1894),  of  which  Dr.  Funk  was 
editor-in-chief.  In  1913  this  work  waa  enlarged 
and  revised.  More  than  three  hundred  editora 
and  aperialists  and  five  hundred  readers,  tor 
quotations,  besides  a  large  staff  of  writers, 
were  engaged  on  its  preparation  and  its  origi- 
nal cost  of  production  was  close  to  one  million 
dollars.  In  1901  Dr.  Funk  edited  and  an- 
notated a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Croly's  "  Sala- 
thiel,"  issued  under  the  title  of  "  Tarry  Thou 
Till  I  Come  "  In  1902  was  published  his  book, 
'  The  Next  Step  in  Evolution."  To  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  Dr.  Funk  was  more  gen- 
erally known  on  account  of  his  interest  in 
psychical  research  and  his  connection  with  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  As 
a  rcsult  of  his  personal  investigations  into 
this  little  explored  field  of  human  knowledge 
he  wrote  and  published  "  The  Widow's  llite, 
and  Other  Psychical  Phenomena"  (1004)  and 
'The  Pajclic  Riddle  (1907)  Psvchical  re 
search  is  often  md  erroneously  aaaociated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  spiritualism  but  the 
difference  butwoen  the  two  is  wide  The  spirit 
ualist  without  demanding  more  eiidence  than 
hia  own  feelings  believes  in  the  surviial  of 
the  individual  after  death  and  the  ■ibilitv  of 
the  spirit  to  eommunicat*  with  mortals 
through  human  mediums  The  pt-ychical  re- 
searcher approaches  the  sub|ect  believing  noth 
ing  which  cannot  be  dernonstrated  b>  scientific 
evidence  He  investigates  such  psychical  phe 
nomtna  a"!  are  supposed  to  occur  at  a  spiritual 
seance  but  bv  no  means  is  he  prepared  to 
accept  them  at  their  face  value  He  endeavors 
to  test  and  weigh  them  manv  reputed  mediums 
have  been  evposed  by  the  psvchical  researchers 
liet  so  much  evidence  has  been  discovered  in 
favor  of  the  survival  of  the  individual  after 
dtath  that  a  great  many  psychical  researchers 
believe  in  it  \mong  such  are  or  were  such 
eminent  SLientists  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Prof 
Hyslop  Lombroso  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and 
others  almost  as  eminent  Of  this  type  of  in 
vestigators    was    Dr     Funk  Spiritualism 

said  Dr  Funk  "has  not  been  scientifically 
demonstrated  and  to  be  frank  I  think  we  are 
many  miles  from  such  a  demonstration  But 
I  do  say  this  that  I  believe  such  a  demon 
stration  is  far  more  likely  than  are  the  prob 
abilities  that  spiritualism  is  not  true  Tlat 
is  the  proofs  in  tavor  of  it  are  much  stronger 
than  those  against  it  In  Dr  Funlt  s  The 
Psychic  Riddle  the  alleged  spirit  of  Dr.  Rich 
ard  Hodgson,  one  of  the  foremost  psychical 
researchers  during  hia  lifetime,  speaking 
through  Mrs.  Piper,  the  famous  medium,  thus 
describes  death;  "  It  is  delightful  to  go  through 
the  cool  ethereal  atmospherc  cool — cool— -cool 
into  this  life  and  shake  off  the  mortal  body 
James  L  Kellogg  of  the  Metropolitan  Psyihi 
cal  Society  in  1901  sent  Dr  Funk  a  check 
for  a  hundred  dollars  as  a  reward  for  any 
spiritualist  who  could  through  spirit  guidance 
tell  the  number  of  oranges  in  a  given  pile  In 
returning  the  check  Dr  Funk  announted  that 
he  v\as  out  of  the  spiritualist  field  Dr 
Funk  was  easentiallv  a  scholar  with  the  tern 
perament  of  the  true  scientist  intertsted  in 
the  search  for  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth 
itself     regardless    of    whether    the    results    of 
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his  J n ventilation*"  or  itudies  corroborated  the 
theonea  he  may  have  formulated  or  not  He 
had  a  aane  ev  nly  balanced  mind  which  was 
little  inlluenced  in  forming  its  judgments  by 
emotion  or  by  prejudice  ^et  as  ho  many 
Bcholats  art  not  he  nas  also  a  business  man 
of  a  hi^h  order  of  ability  possessed  of  a  calm, 
dispassionate  judgment  in  bu  ineas  affaiTa  In 
him  brilliant  intellect  and  strong  character 
went  hand  in  hand  He  was  the  sturdy  cham- 
pion of  Prohibition  when  its  piinciples  and 
party  Mere  the  objects  of  popular  aiersion, 
and  when  arti  ^emitism  nas  rife  he  gaie  un- 
stinted support  to  the  Jewish  cause  He  was 
a  persistent  supporter  of  simplified  spelling 
and  looked  forward  with  a  firm  faith  to  that 
future  nhich  shall  make  the  i^nglish  language 
the  most  perfect  medium  to  express  human 
thought  In  186}  Dr  Funk  married  Eliza  E. 
Thompson  daughter  of  James  Thompson,  of 
Carey  Ohio  His  wife  died  in  ISbR  and  in 
1869  he  married  her  sister  Helen  G  Thomp- 
son, From  his  first  marriage  one  daughter  sur- 
vives: Mrs.  Lida  M.  Scott.  From  his  second 
marriage  a  son  survives:   Wilfred  J.  Funk. 

UETZ,  Herman  A.,  man  of  affairs  and 
publicist,  b.  in  New  York  City,  19  Oct.,  18G7, 
son  of  Edward  J.  and  Frances  Mctz,  both 
natives  of  Germany  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1848.  He  was  born  on  the  lower 
East  Side  whence  so  many  self-made  men  have 
sprung,  and  his  earliest  years  were  marked  tiy 
toil  and  self-sacrifice.  It  has  alwaya  been  his 
proud  boast  that  after  he  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  he  never  coat  his  parents  a 
penny.  While  attending  the  public  schools  he 
earned  enough  money  selling  newspapers  to 
cover  his  living  expenses.  Shortly  after  he 
had  graduated  from  public  school  No.  13,  on 
East  Houston  Street,  the  family  removed  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  attended  the  high 
school  for  one  year.  This  was  the  extent  of 
his  educational  opportunities,  which  it  is  quite 
likely  the  already  keen  instinct  of  the  lad  for 
affairs,  curtailed  of  his  own  volition,  for  at 
the  age  fourteen,  in  1881,  he  entered  as  office- 
boy  a  house  of  which  hut  a  tew  years  later  he 
emerged  as  the  head,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  1 
the  office  of  P.  Sehulze-Berge,  the  founder  of 
the  business  which  later  became  the  corpora- 
tion of  Victor  Koechl  &  Co.,  and  later  still, 
the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Company.  His  father 
^ing  two  years  later  the  whole  burden  of 
«ie  support  of  the  family,  a  mother  and  three 
younger  brothers  at  school,  was  thrown  upon 
the  lad.  And  now  he  began  at  once  to  show  those 
qualities  which  have  ever  Iain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  true  greatness  in  the  American  man  ol 
alTairs.  Utter  self-reliance,  unswervingness. 
and  high  devotion,  to  principle.  Ever  looking 
forward  to  a  full  career  he  at  once  took  up 
the  study  of  the  science  of  chemistry  evenings 
at  Cooper  Union,  the  trade  branch  being  what 
occupied  his  daytime  hours.  This  determina- 
tion to  master  his  subject  whatever  it  might 
be,  has  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic 
through  life.  His  career  on  this  his  first  job 
was  as  has  been  intimated  one  of  progressive 
success.  As  office-boy,  laboratory  assistant, 
clerk,  he  advanced  in  the  practical  branches 
to  city  salesman,  traveling  salesman,  and  as 
a  real  factor  in  expansion  opened  and  managed 
a  branch  house  in  Boston  and  later  in  Chicago. 
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In  1003,  he  divided  the  business,  of  which  he 
had  been  in  full  control  for  several  years,  in- 
corporating the  firm  of  H.  A.  Metz  and  Com- 
pany to  handle  the  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs, 
becoming  president  and  sole  owner  of  both  cor- 
porations. In  the  business  of  importing  dye- 
atuffs  and  medicinal  products  from  European 
countries  he  became  the  leading  power  in  the 
trade  before  he  was  thirty-five  years  old.  The 
house  of  H.  A.  Metz  and  Company,  and  Farb- 
werke-Hoechst Company,  with  main  offices  in 
New  York  City  have  branches  in  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San 
Francisco,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Hamburg.  A  purely  American  enterprise 
"'  "  "  Tie  field  which  he  has  brought  to  great 
1  the  Consolidated  Color  and  Chemical 
Company,  with  factories  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
has  also  lately  established  in  Brooklyn  the  H. 
A.  Metz  Laboratories  where  certain  important 
and  essential  drugs,  hitherto  made  only  in 
Germany,  are  suecessfuily  manufactured.  One 
of  the  many  interests  outside  of  that  business 
in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great 
fortune  is  the  plant  called  the  Ettrick  Mills  at 
Auburn,  Mass.,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  ruga.  The  town  of  Auburn  in- 
cludes the  village  of  Stoneville  nearly  all  of 
whose  land,  buildings,  water-rights,  etc.,  be- 
long to  the  Stoneville  Company,  of  which  he  is 
the  president.  In  his  various  business  enter- 
prises he  employs  over  2,000  people.  From  an 
early  day  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  local  politics.  This  finally 
culminated  in  hi  a  election  to  Congress  by  a 
very  large  popular  vote  in  1912.  Meantime 
his  career  in  public  atfairs  was  full  and  very 
notable.  Always  a  stanch  Democrat  he  was 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Kings 
County  Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn.  After- 
ward he  was  president  of  the  National  Civic 
Club,  the  Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  a 
governor  of  the  National  Democratic  and  Re- 
form Clubs  of  New  York,  In  public  affairs 
as  in  business  his  methods  were  broad-minded 
and  expansive  aa  aoon  became  evident.  From 
Mayor  Van  Wjek  he  received  in  18S8  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  Brooklyn  School  Board,  and 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Greater  New  York.  Mayor  McClel- 
lan,  in  1910,  appointed  him  to  the  same  office 
for  five  yoara.  His  great  executive  ability  and 
great  willingness  to  serve  brought  him  various 
appointments  to  the  public  service.  By  Gov- 
ernor Dix,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  term  of 
eight  years.  From  Governor  Hughes  came  the 
appointment  aa  a  member  of  the  Charter  Re- 
vision Commission  of  New  York,  and  Presi- 
dent Tatt  made  him  an  honorary  commissioner 
to  the  American  Exposition  in  Berlin  to  be 
held  in  1910.  The  crown  of  his  services  to  the 
municipality  was  his  triumphant  election  to 
the  comptrollership  of  Greater  New  York  in 
1S06.  His  administration  for  the  next  four 
years  waa  memorable.  It  was  that  of  a 
highly- trained  and  thoroughly  capable  man  of 
affairs  whom  the  office  had  sought  out  and  who 
liked  his  job.  He  was  now  so  fully  in  the 
public  eye  that  his  nomination  for  Congress 
in  the  campaign  of  1912  came  unsought,  and 
his  election  as  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican 
district,  of  which  he  was  not  even  a  resident. 
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followed  aa  a  matter  of  eourse.  His  strong 
personality  and  splendid  record  as  a  man  of 
airairs  and  as  a  politician  immediately  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  constantly  sought 
out  tor  counsel  on  measures  atiecling  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  was  known  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives as  a  forcible  speaker  whose  brief,  clear, 
pointed  speeches  always  held  attention.  Per- 
sonally he  was  very  popular  among  his  col- 
leagues. He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  and  the  Committee  on 
Patents.  Declining  to  run  again  for  Congress 
although  practically  sure  of  re-election,  he  a 
little    later    declined    the    nomination    of    his 

Earty  for  United  States  Senator.  On  the  out- 
reak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Metz,  although  naturally 
of  strongly  German  altiliations,  both  in  busi- 
ness and  social  affairs,  hastened  to  prove  his 
fervent  patriotism  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
In  every  way  by  word  and  deed  he  stands  by 
his  country.  He  ia  a  large  contributor  to  every 
patriotic  cause,  including  the  Red  Cross.  He 
is  one  of  the  founders  and  the  president  of  the 
National  School  Camp  Association,  which  has 
given  rudimentary  training  to  2,000  school  and 
working  boys  in  Kew  York.  He  is  a  reserve 
officer,  having  served  ten  years  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  stands 
ready  at  any  time  to  respond  to  his  country's 
call.  The  purely  philanthropic  side  of  Mr. 
Metz's  nature  is  a  very  large  par±  of  the  man. 
He  has  the  genuine  instinct  of  the  true  phi- 
lanthropist, combining  a  deep  interest  in  all 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellows, 
with  large  benefactions  to  them  all,  irrespective 
of  race  or  creed.  As  the  common  saying  about 
him  goes:  "Everybody  knows  him,  everybody 
relies  on  him,  and  his  shoulders  only  seem  to 
grow  stronger  under  the  burden."  A  large 
part  of  his  time,  too  limited  for  even  his 
personal  alTairs,  is  devoted  to  hearing  and  help- 
ing the  innumerable  many  who  keep  calling 
on  him  for  aid  and  comfort.  Still  in  his  active 
and  youthful  prime,  he  is  now  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  large  business  affairs.  First 
and  foremost,  of  course,  come  the  great  dye- 
stuff,  drug,  and  chemical  enterprises  which 
were  the  foundation  of  his  business  career. 
But  his  activities  are  so  varied  that  they  can- 
not be  described  in  detail,  and  can  only  be  in- 
dicated by  recording  the  various  organizationf 
of  which  he  ia  an  active  part.  As  the  Brook- 
lyn "Daily  Eagle"  once  said  of  him:  "He  is 
an  excellent  financier,  an  excellent  executive, 
an  excellent  judge  of  the  capacity  and  char- 
acter of  others,  and  an  organizer  and  manager 
of  personal  forces,  and  of  business  purposes 
probably  without  a  superior  among  men  of 
his  age  in  this  great  city."  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Aldine  Club,  the  Academy  of  Political 
Sciences,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  the  Brooklyn  Club,  the 
Banker's  Club  of  America,  the  Bibliophile 
ciety,  the  Crescent  Club,  the  City  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Chemists'  Club,  the  Drug 
and  Chemical  Club,  the  Engineers'  Club,  of 
Boston,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Hanover 
Club,  the  Hardware  Club,  the  Insurance  So 
ciety  of  New  York,  the  Japan  Society,  thi 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
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Manhattan  Club,  the  Montauk  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Democratic  Club,  the  National  Woolen  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  National  Arts  Club, 
the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York,  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  London,  Swiss  Benevolent  Society, 
Textile  Club,  Worcester  Club,  and  veiy  many 
other  social  commercial,  political,  scientific,  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  He  is  n  director 
of  the  Germania  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  both  of  Brooklyn.  His 
business  affiliations  included  the  president  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York, 
director  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Committre  on  Inland 
Waterways,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  Tariff  and  Revenue  Laws,  so  important  to 
New  York  merchants  in  connection  with  for- 
eign duties.  A  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  State  of  New  York,  member 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, member  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Berlin,  and  American  Cham- 
~  ammerce  in  Paris.  He  was  chairman 
o£  the  Finance  Committee  and  director  of  the 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants 
and  vice-president  (for  New  York  State)  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commission. 
There  ia  scarcely  any  branch  of  human  ac- 
tivity into  which  his  strong  hand  does  not 
reach.  From  Union  College  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciences  in  1911,  and  from 
Manhattan  College,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1914.  Mr,  Metz  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  a  member  of  Palestine  Cora- 
mandery,  and  Mecca  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 
He  is  a  member  of  Gilbert  Council,  Royal  Ar- 
canum, and  Brooklyn  Lodge  No.  22,  B.  P.  O.  E. 
He  is  particularly  proud  of  his  military  connec- 
tions, being  an  associate  member  of  U.  S.  Grant 
Post,  and  the  Old  Guard,  and  having  served 
as  captain  and  commissary  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  militia  officers  de- 
tailed to  the  United  States  army  during  the 
manceuvers  in  Texas  a  few  years  ago.  His 
personal  and  private  character  can  scarcely 
better  be  described  than  in  the  words  of  the 
great  journal  already  quoted  which  at  the 
time  of  his  candidal^  for  Comptroller  of 
Greater  New  York  said  of  him:  ''American 
by  birth,  German  by  descent,  he  is  a  scholarly, 
broad-minded,  enterprising  and  honorable  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  a  friend  of  education,  a 
friend  of  broad  ethical  and  humane  movements, 
and  his  work  for  schools,  for  parks,  for  play- 
grounds, for  the  uplift  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
distraught  has  been  notable.  He  has  done 
none  of  the  fine  things  to  his  credit  for  any 
other  reason  than  the  good  which  has  thereby 
come  to  others,  by  the  addition  of  health,  of 
opportunity,  and  of  leisure  to  their  lives.  He 
has  done  alt  this  without  ostentation  or  dem- 
agogy, or  any  lowering  considerations  what- 
ever, and  wherever  the  results  of  this  election 
may  be,  he  will  keep  on  the  benign  tenor  of 
his  life  without  haste  and  without  rest,  Sue- 
cess  found  him  simple  and  sincere  and  has  left 
him  so.     The  friendships  of  his  youth  and  of 
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his  manhood  have  been  retained,  augmented, 
and  vindieati^d  by  him;  liis  loyalty  to  the 
obligations  of  principle,  of  friendahip.  and  of 
partisanship  has  been  unquestionable."  As 
to  his  temperamental  characteristics  he  has 
been  aptly  called  a  human  dynamo.  "  Rest- 
less, unresisting,  irresistible  energy  is  hia,  from 
the  earliest  hour  till  late  at  night.  There  is  i 
tradition  about  New  York  that  tour  hours  ii 
a  long  sleep  tor  this  high-strung,  keen,  nerv 
ously  active  man.  His  day  of  work  is  literally 
that  of  three  stalwart  men  at  constant  prts- 
Bure.  The  working  hours  of  Meta  are  the  ex 
traordinary  incident  in  business  or  political 
life  today."  In  manner  he  is  frank,  demo- 
cratic, and  easy  a  man  who  at  once  proclaims 
himself  a  master  of  men  by  his  utter  simplicity 
and  readiness  to  meet  any  man  on  hit  own 
ground,  and  having  once  met  bim  you  are 
thereafter  his  friend.  Besides  the  business 
enterprises  mentioned  he  is  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Textileather  Company,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  leather  substi- 
tutes, vice-president  of  the  International  Alco- 
hol Corporation  of  Louisiana,  manufacturing 
ethyi-alcohol  from  wood-waste;  president  of  the 
Grain-Chimical  Company,  and  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  the  Central  Dye- 
stuff  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
the  General  Drug  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
a  director  of  the  Pathe  Frores  Phonograph 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Ettrick  Realty 
Company. 

SEED.  Miles  Ainscoe,  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor, Ij,  in  Preston,  Laneashire,  England,  24 
Feb.,  1843;  d.  at  Pelham,  N  Y,  4  Dec.,  1913, 
son  of  Richard  and  Anne  Elinor  (Aim 
Seed.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  thi 
house  of  the  Eed  Cross  Knights,  and  can 
America  in  1887.  In  1874  he  entered  the 
photographic  studio  of  John  A.  Scholten  ir 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  During  his  spare  time  he  ex 
perimented  at  his  home  with  a  v[ew  to  simpli- 
fying the  process  of  producing  photographic 
negatives.  After  some  years  of  experiment  he 
perfected  and  brought  into  practical  use  the 
photographic  dry  plate,  which  became  known 
as  the  "  Seed  Dry  Plate,"  and  was  used  over 
the  entire  world.  With  this  production  the 
photographer  was  enabled  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  travels  a  senattively  prepared  dry  plate 
by  which  an  exposure  could  be  made,  and  later 
develop  it  at  his  own  leisure.  Previously 
only  the  "  wet  "  plate  was  used,  therefore,  this 
was  a  revolution  which  opened  up  photog- 
raphy to  the  entire  world  and  widened  greatly 
the  field  of  application.  The  introduction  of 
the  dry  plate  condensed  the  use  ot  the  chemi- 
cals, changed  the  apparatus,  and  compelled  the 
opticians  who  manufactured  lenses  to  improve 
and  enlarge  the  field  of  their  produetiona.  It 
expanded  the  whole  world  of  photography, 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
the  great  business  that  is  represented  to- 
day by  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
materials.  Photography  has  reached  and 
attached  itself  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
hut  the  dry  plate  was  one  of  the  great  starters 
of  this  revolution  Mr.  Seed,  with  untiring 
energy,  worked  against  innumerable  obstacles 
and  probed  hundreds  of  failures  to  reach  the 
cause.  As  he  himself  once  concisely  stated: 
"  I  never  cared  what  the  trouble  was,  if  I 
couid  only  reach  the  cause  of  the  trouble," 


and  it  was  always  a  source  of  worry  to  him 
when  he  got  into  trouble  and  got  out  of  it 
without  knowing  the  cause.  The  Seed  dry 
plate  was  launched  on  the  market  in  1879  and 
even  then  it  waa  only  in  its  embryonic  stage 
for  it  entailed  upon  him  canvassing  and  trav- 
eling over  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
the  products  in  the  large  cities,  and  instruct 
photographers  in  the  working  of  them.  He 
was  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
the  new  product  and  overcome  the  prejudice 
of  the  photographers,  who,  feeling  that  they 
were  well  equipped  in  their  line,  viewed  the 
new  introduction  with  considerable  bias.  His 
patience  and  perseverance  were  eventually 
crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  by  the  growth  uf  hia  business  to 
abandon  traveling  and  demonstrating  and  to 
devote  himself  to  superintending  the  prodtic- 
tion  of  the  goods.  In  1882  his  factory  waa 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  with  renewed  pluck  and 
energy,  iie  at  once  set  about  rebuilding  it,  and 
in  less  than  four  months,  the  "  Seed  Dry 
Plates"  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. He  then  arranged  for  a  demonstra- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  with  carefully  selected 
practical  photographers,  who  were  chosen  not 
only  for  their  ability,  but  for  their  good,  up- 
right character,  an  organization  was  started 
by  which  the  entire  United  States  was  care- 
fully covered  and  visited  and  the  Seed  Dry 
Plate  demonstrated  to  every  consumer  who 
handled  photographic  materials.  With,  Mr 
Seed  at  the  factory,  carefully  inspecting  the 
product,  and  having  all  the'  new  automatic 
appliances,  he  was  enabled  to  supervise  per- 
sonally the  shipping  of  the  goods  and  their 
condition  when  shipped  Soon  it  became  a 
regular  trade  word  that  the  "  Seed  Drv  Plate  " 
waa  reliable  and  uniform,  and,  through  its 
high  merit  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
it  waa  made,  it  was  generally  accepted  as  the 
leading  dry  plate  of  the  world  Mr  Seed's 
great  aim  in  all  his  business  career  was  not 
only  to  push  hia  goods,  but  also  to  help  and 
instruct  photographers  in  the  use  of  thenl. 
--  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain 
higher  grade  of  work  This  was  recognized 
throughout  the  trade  and  at  every  national 
convention  of  photographers  of  the  United 
States  Mr  Seed  was  called  upon  to  make  an 
address  on  matters  connected  with  the  photo- 
graphic art  The  M.  A  Seed  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  incorpora'ted  in  July, 
1883,  was  purchased  hy  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  in  1902,  and  a  few  years  later  Mr. 
Seed  retired  from  business.  Thereafter,  until 
his  death,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  re- 
ligious work,  to  which  he  was  ardently  de- 
voted, and  he  was  prominently  affiliated  with 
the  Y.  M  C  A  in  both  civil  and  military 
circles.  Weekly  he  taught  a  Bible  class  at 
Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  and  eternity  alone  will 
reveal  the  results  of  that  faithful  sowing  of 
the  truth  in  the  hearts  of  soldiers  there,  who 
later  were   sent  out   over   the  United   States. 


stant,  and  he  found  opportunities  which  many 
of  us  would  fail  to  observe  or  utilize  Since 
the  death  of  Mr  Seed  many  letters  have  been 
received  from  men  prominent  in  the  financial 
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and  pTofesBional  world,  recounting  with  deep 
gratitude  their  indebtedness  to  him,  not  only 
for  a,  auccessful  business  career,  but  also  for 
the  power  of  hia  Chrietian  example  and 
fluence.  Hia  life  in  the  church  waa  inspiring 
and  helpful,  an  appreciative  listener,  a  liberal 
giver,  and  a  wise  counselor.  It  was  a  ( 
and  illumination  to  hear  him  expound  the 
deep,  wonderful  trutha  of  the  great  book — the 
Bible — and  in  his  dying  Mr.  Seed  was  C 
same  calm,  confident,  triumphant  believer 
Christ  as  in  hia  living.  There  were  no  feara, 
no  shrinking  in  the  last  hours.  He  whispered 
to  hia  great  friend,  the  pastor,  "  The  Master 
la  more  precious  than  ever,"  and  again,  "  I'll 
soon  be  Home."  This  ia  fulfilling  the  state- 
ment of  old,  "  the  path  of  the  juat  is  as  a 
shining  light  that  rfiineth  more  and  more  to 
the  perfect  day."  To  quote  from  "  Snap 
Shots,"  "  He  was  a  practical  and  earnest 
Christian,  a  good  father  and  aineere  friend, 
peculiarly  devoted,  thoughtful  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  regretted, 
not  only  in  the  photographic  fraternity,  but 
to  men  all  over  this  entire  world.  His  life 
was  a  success  and  a  great  pillar  of  light,  and 
while  his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply,  a  good  man 
and  strong  has  paaaed  from.  ub.  yet  hia  work 
done  leaves  behind  him  a  monument  repreaent- 
ing  everything  honorable  in  busineaa,  and 
everything  high  in  Chriatian  life."  Mr.  Seed 
is  survived  by  hia  wife,  Lydia  Seed,  three 
sons:  Frederick  Ainacoe,  Milea  Richard,  and 
Robert  William;  and  four  daughtera;  Eleanor. 
Edythe  A.,  Lueile  L  ,  and  Avia  Roailla. 

JENKS.  George  Charles,  author,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  13  April,  1850,  son  of  George 
Stillwell  and  Eliza  (Miller)  Jenka.  It  often 
has  been  observed  that  the  inclinationa  of 
early  youth  point  the  way  to  the  career  sought 
in  maturity.  Certainly  it  was  so  in  the  case 
of  George  C.  Jenka,  tor,  many  years  before  he 
ventured  to  try  hia  hand  at  writing  fiction  for 
print,  he  had  gained  aehoolhoy  fame  as  a  story- 
teller of  merit.  Like  roost  British  boys,  he  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  the  country  when 
he  had  passed  the  rudimentary  stage  of  edu- 
cation. They  believe,  or  used  to  believe  in 
England,  in  sending  boys  to  bed  early.  At 
school  the  retiring  honr  for  youth  was  eight 
o'clock.  Naturally  it  was  impossible  for  active- 
minded  lads  to  go  to  sleep  at  that  hour,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer,  in  broad  daylight,  so  it 
had  long  been  the  custom  to  while  away  the 
time  till  slumber  stole  over  them,  (or  each 
boy,  in  turn,  to  tell  a  story  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  others.  With  twenty  boya  in  a 
dormitory,  this  waa  not  very  exacting  on  any 
one.  Some  weird  narratives  were  related,  and 
some  were  liked  better  than  others.  The  yama 
apun  by  George  Jenka — which  he  confesses  were 
largely  a  rehash,  with  original  interpolations 
of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,"  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "  The 
Arabian  Nights,"  "  jEsop's  Fables,"  and  mia- 
cellaneous  juvenile  tales  that  had  happened  to 
come  his  way — made  a  prononneed  hit,  and 
often  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  popularity  by 
being  required  to  act  as  bedroom  entertainer 
out  of  his  turn.  On  leaving  school,  and  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  several  callings,  he  selected 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Horace  Greeley, 
and  in  time  became  a  good  printer.  It  was 
wlieu  he   was   a  full-dedged   compositor,   after 


hia  apprenticeahip,  in  1872,  that  he  came  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of '  Canada,  and 
finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Hero  he  found  it  a  short  and 
easy  step  from  the  type  case  to  the  editorial 
room.  His  first  reportorial  work  was  done  on 
Pittsburgh  papers.  In  the  fifteen  years  he 
resided  in  that  city  he  did  newspaper  work  of 
all  kinds.  For  seven  years  he  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  "  Press,"  and  also 
wrote  editorial  comment  for  the  "  Post  "  and 
"  Times "  of  that  city.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  a  dramatic  critic — first  in  Pittsburgh  and 
afterward  in  New  York,  and  early  established 
a  reputation  for  discernment  and  strict  fair- 
ness as  a  theatrical  reviewer— a  reputation 
which  led  to  his  being  offered  the  position  of 
dramatic  editor  on  the  New  York  "  Commer- 
1  Advertiser"  (later  the  "Globe"),  where 
remained  some  years.  Mr.  Jenks  Ims  been 
connected  with  various  New  York  magazines 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  always  haa  retained 
his  interest  in  theatrical  affairs.  In  1891  be 
produced  "  Aa  You  Like  It"  on  the  lawn  of  a 
suburban  hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  with  Rose  Cogh- 
lan  for  his  RoBatind,  the  late  Joaeph  Haworth 
aa  Orlando,  and  William  Muldoon— once  a 
champion  wrestler,  and  now  owner  of  a  sani- 
tarium known  the  world  over — as  Charles  the 
Wrestler.  This  was  the  first  time  a  Shake- 
spearean play  had  ever  been  produced  out  of 
doora  at  night,  although  it  has  been  done 
many  times  since.  From  the  beginning,  in 
what  leisure  he  could  steal  from  his  news- 
paper and  theatrical  work,  Mr.  Jenks  has  writ- 
ten popular  fiction,  both  in  the  magazines  and 
between  book-covers.  Readers  have  liked  hia 
writing,  and  he  has  a  large  following,  which 
always  insures  a  profitable  sale  for  hia  books 
and  causes  him  to  be  welcomed  by  magazine 
editors.  He  has  written  other  books  besides 
novels,  however.  One  of  his  moat  important 
productions  is  "  The  Official  History  of  the 
Johnstown  Flood,"  (1890)  which  was  written 
from  personal  observation  of  the  awful  de- 
vastation of  Johnstown  a  few  days  after  the 
waters  broke  loose  from  South  Fork  dam, 
and  in  an  hour  made  a  charnal  heap  of  what 
had  been  a  prosperous,  cheerful  city.  For 
twelve  months  Mr,  Jenks  was  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pittsburgh  "  Dispatch,"  and 
for  five  years  longer  acted  in  Wat  capacity  for 
the  "  Gazette-Times "  of  that  noted  manu- 
facturing center.  During  that  period  he  was 
frequently  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Henry  C.  Frick,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  and  other  famous  captains  of  industry. 
One  of  the  few  intimate  sketches  of  the  first- 
named  personages  that  have  appeared  in  print 
written  by  Mr.  Jenks  for  a  large  New  York 
newspaper.  Mr.  Jenka  writes  book  reviewa 
for  the  New  York  "  Times,"  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Bookman  "  and  other  literary 
publications  in  New  York  and  London.  But 
his  main  vocation  is  producing  fiction,  and 
this  he  doea  so  industriously  that  hia  name 
well  known  to  readers  of  popular  novels 
over  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  plays  that  have  been  produced  success- 
fully, and  he  turns  out  a  photo-play  to  order 
V  and  then.  George  C.  Jenks  was  married 
1878,  in  Detroit,  to  Sarah  Jane  Lambert, 
who  died  in  1895;  to  Elizabeth  Josephine 
Aylward,  in  New  York,   1897,  who  died  three 
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months  later  and  in  1899  in  New  York  to 
Kathcnnt  Baird  of  Latrobe  Pa  He  has  two 
■ionB  i<  rank  Hew^on  Jenka  in  business  in 
Detroit  Mith  and  Charlci  John  who  la  in 
the  buaineas  oHicl  of  the  Nen  \ork  Times 
also  one  daughter  Mrs  Guj  H  (Beatrice) 
Wmtersteene  of  Auburn  N  Y  George  C 
Jenka  resides  with  Mrs  Jenks  at  Owa=ico 
N  Y  in  summer  and  in  New  iork  in  winter 
ELY  Horace  Selden  real  eitate  operator 
b  at  Franklinville  Cattaraugus  County  N  Y 
18  Feb  1812  ^oa  of  Setl  and  Laura  (Mead) 
Ely  d  in  New^ork 
ntv  27  April  1J04 
On  both  sides  he  wai 
de'ie  nded  from  old 
and  well  known  fam 
ilies  of  the  State  of 
ConnLctieut  He  re 
ceived  his  edu<ation 
in  the  local  academy 
and  in  private 
Bchools  at  Euclid  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland 
Ohio  In  1854  he 
T(  moved  to  New 
\ork  City  ind 
there  began  his  busi 


the 

mploj  of  hii  uncle 

Lbter   L     Elv    who 

1  the  real  estate  business      At 

___  e  time  he  continued  his  studies  by  at 

tending  evening  schools  Being  both  gifted 
and  industrious  he  soon  mastered  every  de 
tail  of  the  business  and  upon  the  death  of  hie 
uncle  in  18  1  he  became  head  of  the  firm 
Mr  Elj  devoted  all  1  ih  energies  and  abilities 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients  and  gradually 
established  an  influence  and  prominence  in  '  " 
own  line  second  to  none  The  high  degree 
confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him  both 
hi8  clients  and  the  public  brought  him  many 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  He  v-- 
appointed  executor  of  numerous  important 
tates  and  nas  frequently  <alled  upon  to  act 
as  commissioner  m  appraiaii  g  property  As 
the  agent  for  some  o!  the  largest  ofiice  build 
ings  in  New  ^  ork  City  his  became  one  of  the 
beat  known  business  names  m  the  metropolis 
He  nas  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  and  was  president  of  the 
Eeal  Estate  Exchange  Mr  Fly  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  Lnion  League  City  Repub 
lican  aud  Lawyers  Clubs  He  married  1€ 
Sept  1875  Fanny  Rogers  daughter  of  Mat 
thew  &r  swold  and  granddaughter  of  Gov  Ed 
gar  Griswold  of  Connecticut  The  Gn swold 
family  I'i  connected  by  marriage  to  the  famous 
Wolcott  family  of  Connecticut  and  Mrs  Ely 
IS  thus  descended  from  no  leas  than  five  gov 
emors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  Mr  and 
Mrs  Ely  had  two  sons  Horace  Griswold  and 
Matthew  Griswold  and  two  daughters  Fanny 
Griswold  and  Marion  Gnswold  Ely 

CASE  Jerome  I  manufacturer  and  inven 
tor  b  m  ttilliamston  \  \  11  Dec  1819 
d  in  Eacme  Wis  22  Dec  1891  son  o- 
Caleb  and  Dev  orah  ( Jackson  1  Case  Hii 
earliest  American  paternal  ancestor  nas  o 
Engli'ih  birth  and  came  to  this  country  ^arly 
in  the  Colonial  period  Through  his  mother 
he  was  of  Irish  stock  and  naa  a  close  kmsman 
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of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  first  American 
representative  of  the  family  coming  from  Car- 
rickfergus,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  century  his  parents 
moved  from  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Wil- 
liam ston,  N.  Y.,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  then 
an  unbroken  wilderness  and  where,  with  the 
pioneer  spirit,  the  elder  Case,  proceeded  to 
carve  out  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family. 
In  this  rugged  environment,  Jerome  grew  up, 
laboring  with  his  father  on  the  farm  during 
the  summers  and  attending  the  log-cabin  dis- 
trict school  during  the  winters.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen,  his  father  bought  a  one-horse 
tread-power  threshing-machine,  with  which  he 
'  only  threahed  his  own  crops,  but  look 
contracts  tor  threshing  those  of  his  less 
progressive  neighbors  as  well.  This  mechanism 
hn  placed  under  the  charge  of  his  son,  Jerome, 
who  manipulated  it  during  working  hours  and 
kept  it  m  working  order.  From  this  ap- 
parently insignificant  incident  large  results 
were  to  follow,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  boy 
himself,  but  in  the  development  of  American 
agricultural  industry.  On  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, in  1840,  young  Case  continued  thresh- 
ing for  the  farmers  on  his  own  account.  The 
cire  of  the  machine  had  developed  in  him  a 
a  natural  fondness  for  mechanics  and  perhaps 
inspired  in  him  a  desire  to  acquire  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  science.  After  a  season's 
work  he  had  saved  up  enough  money  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  to  continue  his  studies  in  a  more 
advanced  school  and,  accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1810,  he  entered  an  academy  in  Mexicoville, 
N  Y.  Though  he  proved  exceptionally  apt  at 
his  books,  he  soon  began  to  realize  instinctively, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  direction  of  academic 
study  that  his  proclivities  lay.  When  his 
mind  should  have  been  busy  with  Latin  and 
dreek  verbs,  he  found  the  levers  and  ratchets 
of  his  threshing-machine  intruding  and  evolv- 
ing themselves  into  wonderful  new  meehanisms. 
It  gradually  came  to  him  that  his  education 
must  be  acquired  through  his  own  initiative 
and  not  by  means  of  conventional  school 
courses.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  he  left 
the  academy  and  set  himself  at  once  to  the 
work  which  he  felt  he  had  to  do.  He  was  now 
twenty-two  and  with  no  capital,  aside  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  turned  once  more  to 
his  threshing  machinery.  Obtaining  six  ma- 
chines on  credit,  he  went  West,  to  what  was 
then  Wisconsin  territory,  and  located  at  Ka- 
cine.  then  a  mere  village.  Here  he  sold  five  of 
his  machines  to  good  advantage;  the  sixth  he 
retained  that  he  might  earn  his  living  thresh- 
ing the  farmer's  grain  and  continue  his  ex- 
periments. During  the  days  he  worked  the 
machine,  and  the  evening  and  night  he  spent 
devising  improvements.  With  such  tflols  and 
implements  as  he  could  obtain,  he  gradually 
rtbuilt  the  mechanism  of  his  thresher  until  he 
had  effected  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the 
original  machine.  Previously  the  machine  was 
what  was  called  an  open  thresher;  the  grain, 
chair,  and  straw  being  delivered  together  from 
it  Afterward  the  winnowing  had  still  to  be 
done,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  It 
was  in  the  winter  of  1843-44  that  Mr,  Case 
succeeded  in  including  in  his  mechanism  the 
functions  of  a  separator,  following  out  an 
idea  which  had  long  occupied  his  mind.  With 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  this  first  success  he 
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determined  to  do  the  impossible  and  without 
capita)  esctpt  the  little  money  he  had  saved 
from  hiH  earnings  he  rented  a  small  machine 
shop  in  Racine  and  began  to  manutatture  his 
machines  Hia  first  attempt  contLmplated  only 
si\  but  tthen  he  conhdod  hi3  plai  a  to  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  e\pLrts  of  thp  statL  the 
latt  r  remarked  that  if  they  worked  'latia 
factorily  thoj  would  still  be  more  than  uere 
needed  in  the  atate  Neverthele*i8  the  ma 
ehinea  were  not  only  made  but  they  wire  sold 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  was  dtvelop  ng 
fast  and  the  broad  prairies  were  not  only 
proimg  e\oeedinglj  fertile  but  they  were  alsn 
esptcially  adapted  to  the  use  of  agricultural 
labor  saving  machinery  and  the  farmera  wert 
intilligent  enough  to  realize  it  For  the  fol 
lolling  three  years  Mr  Case  continued  experi 
menting  dtmonatrating  improving  and  manu 
factunng  new  machines  His  steady  persevcr 
ance  and  patience  brought  their  logical  reaulfs 
he  sold  the  products  of  his  iiorkahop  and  grad 
ualh  acquired  a  working  capital  In  1847  he 
was  able  to  elect  his  first  machine  shop  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  present  extensive  iiorks 
iihuh  he  liied  to  hand  down  to  posterity  It 
»aa  only  thirty  feet  ivide  and  eighty  feet  long 
but  at  the  time  it  aeemed  far  too  largo  for  the 
plant  he  had  hopes  of  estiblishing  Bv  thia 
time  ht  had  del  eloped  a  seriiceable  machine 
and  the  demand  intreastd  as  fast  as  hia  grow 
mg  plant  could  turn  it  out  By  1S55  only 
thirteen  \ears  after  he  had  begun  in  his  small 
rented  shop  he  was  in  a  position  to  realize 
that  he  had  been  successful  m  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  Hia  plant  covered  several 
acres  including  a  dock  at  wl  leh  vesaels  could 
load  a  belt  factory  paint  shops  furnace  and 
molding  rooms  and  last  workshops  filled  nith 
costly  and  complicated  machinery  During  the 
first  lear  he  had  felt  elated  o>er  turning  out 
eleven  machines  during  the  second  he  had 
reached  the  numlMir  of  one  hundr  d  W  ithin 
ten  >cars  he  had  made  and  sold  1  600  machiULS 
So  the  enterprise  contmutd  to  e\pand  until  at 
the  time  of  his  dedth  the  plant  had  become  the 
largest  »f  its  kind  in  the  world  covering  an 
area  of  foity  acres  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
2  506  machines  and  his  name  became  familiar 
throughout  all  the  civilized  countries  ol  the 
world  It  was  of  such  pioneers  of  Ameriian 
agriculture  that  W  lUiam  H  Seward  said 
Oiling  to  the  inventions  of  these  men  the 
line  of  cmlization  moves  westward  thirty  miles 
a  year  Seward  had  good  reason  to  appre 
ciate  what  th  se  inventors  did  for  the  Union 
cause  during  the  Civil  War  for  it  nas  by  the 
utilization  ot  their  machines  that  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  West  could  be  harvested  after  the 
men  had  gone  to  the  front  while  the  ^uth 
was  obi  ged  to  endure  hunger  By  displacing 
hand  labor  men  could  be  spartd  for  the  armies 
In  1863  Mr  Case  organized  the  firm  ot  J  I 
Case  and  Company  and  in  IfiSO  the  business 
was  incorporated  und  r  the  name  of  the  J  I 
Case  Threshing  Machine  ( ompany  Having 
achieved  success  in  the  development  of  his 
thresher  Sfr  Case  turned  his  energy  into 
other  directions  In  18"()  the  plow  busineaa 
which  today  bears  his  name  waa  established 
and  has  gronn  to  immense  proportion*  with 
branches  in  all  the  important  agricultural 
implement  sections  of  the  country  and  to  this 
.3  he  gave  much  of  his  personal  time  and 


att<ntion  and  had  the  utmost  confidence  m  its 
ultimate  growth  and  development  He  said  of 
it  it  IS  the  most  fundamental  busmess  I 
know  for  though  crops  may  fail  the  land 
must  be  plowed  and  plowed  again  and  the 
first  essential  to  the  raising  of  eropa  la  the 
plow  He  established  and  developed  the  J  I 
Case  Plow  \\  orks  which  has  alao  grown  to 
large  proportions  V\  ith  other  capitalists  he 
Mas  interested  m  the  Noithnesttrn  Life  In 
suranee  Company  uf  Milwaukee  being  a  mem 
ber  of  its  board  of  trusteea  for  many  years 
In  IRTl  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Manu 
facturers  >.ationai  Bank  of  Pacine  and  dur 
ing  the  same  year  established  the  First  Na 
tional  Bank  of  Burlm^on  Wis  of  both  he 
remained  pre  ident  until  his  death  Later  he 
was  nonnected  as  a  lar^t  stoekholder  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  (  rookston  Minn  the 
First  ^atu^al  Bank  of  Fargo  N  D  the 
Pasadena  National  Bank  of  Pasadena  Cal 
and  the  Granite  Bank  of  Monrovia  Cal  He 
also  owned  e\tensive  tracts  of  land  in  Call 
fornia  where  he  established  a  wintei  home 
Outside  of  Bacine  lie  acquired  a  large  area  of 
land  which  he  developed  into  what  has  since 
become  known  as  Hickory  Grove  I^arm  Asso- 
ciated with  others  he  purchased  and  improved 
the  Glenwood  Stock  Farm  near  Louisville 
Ky  which  was  afterward  conveyed  to  a  atocfc 
company  From  hia  association  with  this  lat 
ter  enterprise  he  acquired  a  keen  interest  m 
the  breeding  of  fine  horses  and  m  this  pastime 
activity  he  was  as  eminently  successful  as  in 
more  serious  affairs  Among  the  famous 
horses  bred  and  owned  by  him  were  Jay 
Eye  See  whose  name  was  familiar  to  every 
child  of  that  period  Later  when  his  life 
work  had  been  well  established  he  interested 
himself  in  local  civic  afi'aus  and  was  twice 
elected  mayor  of  Racine  and  he  served  his 
term  as  state  senator  In  1876  he  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  governor  as  one  of  the  commts 
sioners  to  represent  the  state  at  the  Centennial 
ttposition  in  Philadelphia  He  helped  to 
found  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Stience  Arts 
and  Letters  Though  he  had  acquired  a  large 
fortune  before  his  death  to  the  last  he  re 
mained  the  plain  citizen  that  his  father  was 
before  him  he  was  essentially  a  democrat  at 
heart  He  was  born  in  and  belonged  to  that 
period  of  hardy  American  pioneers  who  were 
masterful  in  the  things  they  accomplished  and 
he  stood  out  as  a  master  among  men  His  was 
a  powerful  personality  dominated  by  an  ele 
mental  force  which  found  its  vent  in  the  doing 
of  big  things  and  which  intluenced  not  only  its 
own  times  hut  which  is  still  lelt  by  thoae 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  active  busi 
ness  He  was  essentially  a  self  reliant  man 
with  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  judgment 
of  men  and  things  and  with  a  superlative 
courage  when  it  came  to  carrying  out  anything 
which  he  had  once  undertaken.  "  I  have  yet 
to  come'  in  contact  with  a  man  of  such  quick 
and  decisive  iudgment,"  said  H.  M.  Wallis, 
president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works.  It 
was  a  day  of  big  men,  that  period  in  which 
T.  I.  Case  lived,  when  the  "  Great  West "  was 
in  process  of  building,  but  his  name  must  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  history  of  that  epoch, 
together  with  McCormiek,  who  created  the 
harvester,  James  J.  Hill,  who  built  railroada, 
and   other  pioneers  of  that  section.     In   1849 
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Mr.  Case  married  Lydia  A.  Bull,  daughter  of 
De  Grove  Bull,  of  Yorkville,  Wis.  They  had 
four  children;  Jackson  I.  Case,  Mrs.  Pereival 
S.  Fuller,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wallia,  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crooks,  of  San  Franciaco. 

O'BEIRITE,  James  Bo  wan,  soldier,  journaliat, 
b.  in  Roscommon  County,  Ireland,  25  Sept., 
1840;  d.  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  17  Feb., 
1917,  son  of  Michael  Horan  and  Eliza  (Rowan) 
O'Beivne.  His  father  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Irish  family,  hut  early'  in  life  became 
affiliated  with  the  young  Ireland  party  which 
opposed 


try  in  a  sailing  ship  and  settled  — 
York  City  where  the  elder  O  Beirne  beearae 
member  of  the  firm  of  Rocht  Brothers  Here 
in  New  \ork  City  Mr  OBtirne  «pent  his  boy- 
hood and  attended  the  St  Francif  Xavier  and 
the  St  Jol  n  s  colkges  From  the  latter  in- 
stitution he  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
Kith  the  degrPL  of  V  M  being  later  also 
awarded  the  degree  of  LL  D  Having  con- 
cluded hi3  ducation  he  entered  the  firm  of 
Roche  O  Beirne  and  Company  of  which  his 
father  was  a  partner  but  not  long  after  he 
seiered  hia  connection  »  th  this  firm  and  went 
into  busines''  for  himsLlf  But  he  was  not 
long  to  remain  in  buiine^s  for  soon  afternard 
the  Cml  War  broke  out  and  Mr  OBeirne  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  for  yolunteers  He  immediately  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  N  G. 
S  N  \  His  term  of  service  expired  before 
he  could  ste  a<t!\e  service  at  the  front  where- 
upon he  immediately  joined  the  Thirty  Seventh 
New  \ork  Irish  Riflei  \  olunteers  also  known 
aa  the  Irish  Rifles  with  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  He  seried  with  distinction  at  the 
Battle  of  Tair  Oaka  he  and  his  command 
maintaining  their  position  on  the  firing  line 
under  a  heavy  fire  ui  til  ordered  to  fall  back. 
For  this  achievement  he  was  a  varded  a  medal 
of  honor  by  Congress  \t  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
celloraviUe  3  May  1S03  in  which  he  partici- 
pated as  captain  of  his  company  the  Color 
Company  he  was  heverely  wounded  a  ball 
passing  through  hia  cheat  and  piercing  one 
lung  His  ns  m  rank  nat,  now  rapid  and 
when  he  was  linaily  mustered  out  of  seriice, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  haimg  refused  a 
.    the    regular    army     he   was   a 
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Brigadier-General  of  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  U.  S.  A.  So  serious  had  been  his 
wound  at  the  Battle  of  Chancelloraville  that 
he  was  found  unfit  for  further  service  in  the 
field,  whereupon  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau,  in  the 
War  Department,  in  Washington.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  military 
provost  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
During  July,  1864,  when  the  Confederate 
general,  Jubal  Early,  invested  the  national 
capital,  General  0' Beirne  was  appointed  acting 
provost  marshal  general  of  the  defenses  north 
of  the  Potomac  by  Secretary  of  War  Edward 
M.  Stanton.  General  0'!^eirne  was  on  duty  in 
the  national  capital  at  the  time  of  President 
Lincoln's  assassination  by  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
in  the  scenes  immediately  succeeding  the  mur- 
der he  took  a  very  prominent  part,  for  it  was 
directly  through  his  effortn  that  the  assassin 
was  overtaken  and  killed.  From  the  moment 
that  Lincoln  was  laid  on  his  deathbed,  until 
he  breathed  his  last,  O'Beirne,  as  provost 
marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  in 
constant  attendance,  under  the  direct  orders 
of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  By  the  latter 
he  was  sent  to  summon  Vice-President  Johnson 
from  the  Kirkwood  House  and  it  was  he  who 
escorted  the  Vice-President  through  the  di'nae 
crowds  in  the  streets  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  President.  He  was  present  next  morn- 
ing when  Johnaon  was  quietly  sworn  into  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  leas  than  a 
dozen  persons  being  there.  Under  written  or- 
ders from  Secretary  Stanton  he  then  began 
his  successful  pursuit  of  the  assaa.ain  Already 
he  had  made  an  investigation.  When  he  had 
informed  Vice  President  Johnson  that  the 
President  had  been  shot,  the  latter  immediately 
told  him  that  his  suspicions  had  been  aroused 
that  night  at  the  Kirkwood  House.  For 
hours  Johnson  and  his  negro  servant  had  heard 
footsteps  in  the  room  above.  In  this  room 
General  O'Beirne,  after  an  investigation,  found 
a  blank  book  belonging  to  Wilkes  Booth,  a 
large  Bowie  knife,  a  Colt's  navy  revolver.    The 

1  had  been  let  to  George  Atzerodt,  one  of 

[iccomplices.  He  also  established  the  fact 
that  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary  Seward, 
had  also  frequented  the  room.  After  present- 
ing this  and  other  evidence  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, the  later  immediately  ordered  him  to 
begin  the  pursuit,  authorizing  him  to  call  on 
all  army  and  navy  forces  for  aid.  In  twenty^ 
four  hours  he  had  detectives  at  the  lower  gate- 
way of  Maryland  and  others  scattered  over  the 
ntry  through  which  the  fugitive  was  sup- 
^  ed  to  be  Seeing.  Then  he,  with  six  de- 
tectives and  twenty-five  privates  and  non-eom- 
missioned  officers,  dashed  down  the  Potomac  on 
the  flagship  "  Martin  "  to  Port  Tobacco,  where 
Booth  and  his  accomplices  were  known  to  have 
played  poker  and  hatched  their  plot.  Going 
ashore,  they  scoured  the  swamps  in  that  vi- 
cinity, a  noisome,  pestilential,  oozing  morass. 
After  some  hours  in  this  sea  of  slime  General 
O'Beirne  stopped  in  a  comparatively  dry  spot 
to  light  his  pipe  In  throwing  down  the 
lighted  match  he  set  fire  to  some  dry  leaves. 
As  he  was  stamping  out  the  small  blaze  his 
caught  sight  of  a  peculiar  three-cornered 
hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  the  print  of  a 
crutch  and  Booth  was  known  to  have  a  crutch. 
The  crutch  prints  were  followed  to  the  river. 
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which  wa,a  crossed,  and  the  trail  was  taken  up 
again  on  the  opposite  bank.  For  miles  and 
miles  they  followed  this  peculiar  trail,  until 
the  men  could  go  no  further  from  sheer 
haustion.  Secretary  Stanton  waa  then 
formed  hy  telegraph  that  Booth  had  been 
tracked  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Eoyal,  and 
there  he  was  captured  and  killed  the  next  day. 
After  the  war  General  O'Beirne  was  appointed 
register  of  wills  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Later  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism  as  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Herald,"  after  whieh  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Washington  "  Gazette."  Then 
followed  various  appointments  under  the  Fed- 
eral government;  for  a  while  he  waa  special 
agent  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  order  to  participate  in  the  political 
campaign  of  Tra  Davenport,  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  York,  Later  he  was  for  a 
while  commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  under  Mayor  Strong,  of 
New  York,  he  served  as  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties. At  the  time  of  his  death  General  O'Beirne 
was  clerk  ot  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  character  General  O'Beirne  waa 
a  man  of  intense  convictions.  When  he  offered 
his  services  to  his  adopted  country  to  serve 
as  a  soldier  against  the  Southern  States,  he 
was  impelled  by  more  than  a  sense  of  duty  as 
a  patriot.  To  him  the  idea  of  human  liberty 
was  an  intense  reality,  and  quite  aside  from 
patriotism,  his  sympathies  must  have  been 
strongly  against  the  cause  which  could  uphold 
the  institution  of  chattel  slavery.  Thus  the 
enthusiasm  which  impelled  him  to  fight  for 
the  Union  cause  was  of  double  origin;  from  a 
sense  of  patriotic  duty  and  from  love  of  human 
lihcrty.  His  devotion  to  this  latter  ideal  Gen- 
eral O'Beirne  prohahly  inherited  from  his 
father,  for  throughout  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Irish  movement  for 
freedom  in  America.  He  waa  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Fund  Association  and 
a  close  friend  of  the  Irish  patriot,  Parneil, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  visit  and  to  speak  in 
this  countl^.  It  was  through  General 
O'Bierne's  efforts  that  Parneil  was  accorded 
the  priviU'ge  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Human  liberty,  however,  was  to 
him  by  no  meana  the  prerogative  of  any  one 
people.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  all  the 
struggles  for  liberty  going  on  throughout  the 
world,  whether  in  the  Balkans,  in  Russia,  or 
in  South  Africa  During  the  Boer  War  he 
waa  appointed  by  President  Krugcr,  commis- 
aioner  extraordinary  to  represent  the  Trans- 
vaal in  the  United  States.  General  O'Beirne 
was  very  active  asamemberof  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  president  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Legion  of  the  United  States  and 
associate  organizer,  treasurer,  and  president  of 
the  American  Boy  Scouts.  During  the  Co- 
lumbian celebration,  in  1883.  he  was  marshal 
of  the  Catholic  aehoola  and  colleges.  General 
O'Beirne  waa  decorated  by  the  government  of 
Venezuela  with  the  "  Bust  of  the  Liberator " 
for  his  "ork  in  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
General  Paz  from  New  York  to  Venezuela.  At 
the  time,  a  parade  was  held  in  honor  ot  Gen- 
eral O'Beirne.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  Presi- 
dent  Johnson's   "  awing  round  the   circle,"   at 
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the  time  the  latter  was  under  trial  for  im- 
peachment. General  O'Beirne  waa  awarded  a 
medal  from  the  organized  labor  organizationa 
in  thia  country  for  his  activities  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  called  on  General  Grant 
in  the  interest  of  the  eight-hour  law,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  agitate  this  reform.  General 
O'Beirne  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Washington  Savings  Bank  and  president  of  the 
Yonkera  Electric  Light  Company.  On  26  Oct., 
1862,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Brennan,  of  New  York  City,  and  they  were  the 
parenta  of  one  daughter,  Gertrude  M.  O'Beirne. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  home  of 
Patrick  Brennan,  at  Eighty-fourth  Street  and 
Old  Bloomingdale  Road,  now  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Patrick  Brennan  was  a  man  of 
unusual  literary  talent  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Battle   of   Chancel  lorsviile." 

CHENEY  Benjamin  Fierce  transportation 
pioneer  b  m  Hillaboro  N  H  12  Aug  1815, 
d.  in  Ueltesley  Mass  23  July  1&95  eon  of 
Jtaae  and  Alice  (Steele)  Cheney  He  traces 
hia  deacent  from  the  beat  New  England  fami 
liea  many  members  of  which  figured  in  the 
earlv  hiatory  of  the  colonies  One  of  his  an 
ceators  John  Cheney  was  a  prominent  free 
man  of  Ne»bury  and  served  several  terms  as 
selectman  From  him  the  line  of  descent  fjl 
lows  through  six  generations  to  Peter  and 
Hannah  (Noyes)  Cheney  (163905)  John 
and  Mary  (Chute)  Cheney  (1666  1T50|,  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Dakin)  Cheney  (1705-53); 
Tristram  and  Margaret  ( Joyner )  Cheney 
(1726-1810);  Elias  and  Lucy  (Bianchard) 
Cheney  (1760-1816),  and  his  parenta.  His 
grandfather,  Elias  Cheney,  enliateil  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney  waa  named  for 
Benjamin  Pierce,  a  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  at  the  governor's  request.  He  waa  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  waa  employed  in 
his  father's  blacksmith  shop.  At  twelve  he 
found  work  in  the  country  tavern  and  store 
at  Francestown,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
drove  a  stage  coach  between  Nashua  and 
Keene,  an  occupation  which  continued  for 
nearly  five  years.  In  those  days  railroads 
were  few,  did  not  compete  seriously  with  the 
stage  coach,  and  Mr.  Cheney  waa  frequently 
called  upon  to  pick  up  pasaengera  from  a  dis- 
abled train  and  carry  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
noted  men,  among  them  Daniel  Webster,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  lifetime. 
The  carrying  of  express  matter  waa  an  im- 
portant source  of  revenue  in  the  stage  coach 
business,  and  in  1842,  Mr.  Cheney  with 
Nathaniel  White,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Wil- 
liam Walker,  of  Concord,  N,  H.,  formed  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Express  Company, 
combining  several  stage  lines  into  one  or- 
ganization. In  1852  he  purchased  the  Fish 
and  Rice  Express,  and  operated  a  line  be- 
tween Boston  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  later  merg- 
ing thia  thriving  buainesa  with  other  com- 
panies. Mr.  Cheney  built  a  large  and  pros- 
perous industry  from  small  beginninga,  and 
in  1879  consolidated  hia  busineas  with  the 
American  Express  Company,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  largest  stockholder  and  was  treas- 
urer and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
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Through  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  transit 
sjBtema  and  hia  ability  to  judge  men,  Mr. 
Cheney  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  main 
transportation  corporations  of  the  country. 
Hia  transit  interests  brought  hira  promi- 
nently into  the  foreground,  and  in  aueeeeding 
years  he  was  enabled  to  develop  other  impor- 
tant enterprises.  He  became  connected  with 
the  overland  mail  to  San  Francisco;  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Wella-Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany and  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad;  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  construction  of  leading 
Weatern  railroads.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Northern  Pacific  liailroad,  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  His 
loyalty  to  the  enterprises  to  which  he  lent  his 
name  was  well  illustrated  at  the  time  of  the 
Atchison  railroad  failure,  when  he  declined 
to  take  advantage  of  inside  information  and 
follow  the  other  directors  in  unloading  his 
holdings  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Cheney  amassed  a  fortune  through  honest 
busincsa  elfort,  and  was  regarded  in  the  com- 
mercial world  as  a  man  of  tenacious  purpose 
and  intense  convictions.  He  was  quick  to  sec 
opportunities  offered  by  the  expansion  of  the 
country,  and  early  demonstrated  that  he  waa 
not  unworthy  of  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  him.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  business  affairs,  and 
kept  himself  well  informed  concerning  indus- 
trial developments.  A  man  of  high  personal 
honor,  he  took  pride  in  his  reputation  as  an 
express  and  transit  pioneer.  Mr.  Cheney 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  history, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  He  con- 
tributed liberally  to  worthy  charities,  and  en- 
couraged every  movement  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Among  his  donations  may  be 
mentioned  $50  000  to  Dartmouth  College  also 
a  large  sum  toward  the  founding  of  an  academy 
named  in  his  honor  m  Washington  Territory  In 
1886  he  presented  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire a  statue  of  Daniel  Webater  which  was 
erected  in  Concord  Early  in  his  career  Mr. 
Cheney  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  by  a  railnay  accident  but  this  mis- 
fortune did  not  interfert  with  his  businesa 
acttnties  In  June  1865  he  l^as  married  to 
Elizabeth  Clapp  of  Dorchester  and  they  had 
five  children  Alice  Steele  Mary  Elizabeth, 
and  Ben]amin  Pierce  Chenev    Tr 

BAKEB  John.  Sherman  banker  b  in  Cleve- 
land Ohio  21  Nov  1S61  son  of  Asabel  Morse 
Baker  and  Martha  Patitnte  Spraguc  Baker. 
He  18  a  descendant  from  Fdivard  Baker  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  I  nndon  m 
June  I860  settling  in  Boston  At  the  age  of 
twenty  John  b  Baker  engaged  in  business  on 
his  onn  account  operating  a  general  store  at 
Carbonado  Wash  and  m  the  following  year 
migrated  to  Tacoma  In  IBS')  in  company 
with  others  he  organised  tht  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  in  the  state  of  T\  ishington  ot 
which  he  is  now  president  Mr  Baker  is 
prominently  connected  with  man^  tnterprises 
in  Tacoma  building  and  owning  many  ot  the 
larger  office  and  business  structures  of  the 
city  He  IS  interested  in  many  financial  and 
manufacturing  rorporitions  including  flour 
and  lumber  mills  and  steamship  lines  In 
IBSt  the  citi7ens  of  Taioma  elected  him  to  the 
state  senate   where  he  served  four  years     For 
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more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
the  largest  individual  taxpayer  in  Tacoma. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  social  and  fraternal 
organiz  a  '  ' 


the 


and  pre? 
ident  of  the  first 
professional  base 
ball  club  started 
in  Tacoma.  Mr 
Baker  waa  mar 
ried  on  12  May 
1887,  to  r^ura 
daughter  of  Capt 
John  C.  Aina 
worth,  president 
of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Naviga 
tion        Company, 

tier     in     Oregon.  ^__^ 

They     have     one  JflyC^fr-VX^ a^fi:>^^^ 

child,        BerniceC' 

Ainsworth  Baker. 

MILLEK,  Alfred  Jamieson,  merchant,  h.  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  15  Feb.,  1846;  d,  in 
Camden,  Me.,  2  July,  1004,  aon  of  James  Har- 
vey and  Sarah  (Jamieaon)  Miller.  His  ear- 
lieat  American  paternal  ancestor  was  Henry 
Miller,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Hol- 
land early  in  1680  and  settled  in  New  York. 
His  graadtather.  Captain  Miller,  commanded 
a  company  in  the  Continental  army;  an  uncle, 
on  hia  father's  side,  built  one  division  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  His  father  waa  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tanning  in  New  York  City  in  1829, 
but  during  a  cholera  epidemic  removed  to 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  connected  with 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  notable  fire  bri- 
gade of  citizens  ot  New  York.  In  1858,  when 
only  twelve  yeara  of  age,  Alfred  J.  Miller  went 
wilji  an  older  sister  to  visit  the  family  of 
William  Whitehead,  at  that  time  a  resident 
of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  Having  no  sons 
ot  their  own,  and  being  strongly  attracted  by 
the  engaging  personality  of  the  boy,  the 
Whiteheads  persuaded  his  parenta  to  allow 
him  to  remain  with  them  on  an  indefinite 
visit.  Thus  was  begun  a  friendship  which 
was  later  to  be  cemented  with  closer  bonds, 
and  was  also  to  merge  into  a  life  business  re- 
lationship. In  1881  Mr.  Miller  visited  an 
aunt,  Mrs.  Winibish,  the  wife  ot  an  editor  ot 
a  leading  newspaper  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  South  on 
account  ot  their  Northern  sympathies.  They 
had  just  arrived  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  when 
Mr.  Miller  came  to  them  on  hia  visit  and  it  was 
there  and  then  that  ho  met  the  late  James  J. 
Hill,  who  was  attracted  by  the  latent  abilities 
which  the  lad  seemed  to  possess,  and  offered 
hira  a  position  in  his  employ.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Mr,  Whitehead,  whose  infant 
had  just  died,  wrote,  asking  him  to  return 
make  his  home  with  him,  which  he  de- 
cided to  do  in  preference  to  accepting  Mr. 
offer.  In  1866  Mr.  Miller,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  entered  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  the  head,  in  the  foundry  sup- 
ply business.  It  whs  then  known  as  C.  W. 
and  J.  Whitehead,  but  was  finally  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  ot  Whitehead  Bros, 
Company.     Here    he    rapidly    rose    from    one 
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HARPER 

position  of  trust  to  another,  until  finally  he 
became  v[ce -president.  For  many  years  he 
ivaa  also  the  New  England  agent  of  the  firm. 
From  1863  to  1872  he  was  also  a.  shipbroker, 
witli  an  ollice  on  South  Street,  New  York  City, 
In  spite  of  his  busy  life,  Mr.  Miller  still  found 
time  to  travel  extensively,  even  extending  liis 
tours  into  the  Orient,  which  was  then  not 
within  tlie  beaten  line  of  American  travel. 
Wiiile  abroad  he  met  many  notable  people, 
notably  the  late  King  Edward  ot  England, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  Spenser,  who 
talked  with  him,  and  who  valued  his  opinions 
on  questions  of  the  day  concerning  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  keen  votary  of  out- 
door sports,  such  as  sailing,  golf,  driving,  and 
motoring.  In  earlier  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  an  amatc^ur  theatrical  society,  and 
all  throtigh  his  life  he  was  a  constant  reader 
and    a    devoted   admirer    of    Shakespeare.     In 

Eolitics  liis  sympathies  were  with  the  Eepiib- 
can  party,  especially  in  the  earlier  days, 
when  its  platform  strongly  enunciated  the 
principles  of  anti-slavery  and  a  consolidated 
Union.  On  10  Di-e.,  1873,  Mr.  Miller  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  his  old-time  friend  and 
business  associate,  William  Whitehead,  They 
had  two  children,  one  son,  Alfred  Jamie  son 
Miller,  and  one   daughter.  lesibc!   Miller. 

EABFER,  Trancts  Alexander,  attorney  and 
banker,  b.  at  Ora,  Ontario,  Canada.  28  March, 
1874,  son  of  Marmaduke  and  Margaret  (Thomp- 
son 1  Harper 


farmer  His  edu 
cation  was  re 
ceived  in  district 
schools  and  in 
the  high  school 
at  C  hampion 

Mich  He  then 
entered  the  law 
department  of 
the  Unnersity  of 
Michigan, 

graduated 
in  189* 
being  admitted 
practice  in  both 
Michigan  and  Il- 
linois in  the  same 
year.  Since  then 
he  ha'^  Utn  in 
active  practice  in  Chicago  and  has  cmfined  his 
attention  almost  entirily  to  corporation  and 
real  estate  matters  Throughout  his  career 
of  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  practiced  as  an 
individual  having  been  connected  with  no 
firm  and  his  name  his  appeared  in  connection 
with  many  important  cases  in  litigation  in 
Cook  Count V  courts  He  resides  at  Tinlej 
Park  where  he  is  president  of  the  village 
also  vice  president  of  the  Bremen  State  Bank 
of  the  same  place  and  one  of  the  recognised 
leaders  of  local  affairs  For  seven  years  Mr 
Harper  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Chicago  I  iw  School  holding  the  chair  of 
eiidenee  and  torts  He  is  a  member  ot  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  Bar  'VssoLiatiuns  is 
affiliated  w  ith  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
belongs  to  the  HamiltoM  Club  Woodlawn  Park 
Club  the  Irish  Fellowship  Club  and  the  Mich 
igan   Societj      Mr    Harper   was   married    12 


GROSVENOR 

Oct  1898  to  Mary  Angela  Kennedy  of  Ish 
peming  Mich  Their  chil  iren  are  Francis  \ 
Jr    Ulen   and  Mary  Angela 

QBOSVEHOB  William  phvsie  in  ind  man 
ufacturer  b  in  Kilhngly  Conn  30  \pril 
1810  d  in  Maplewood  N  H  12  Aug  1888 
son  of  Dr  Robert  ind  Mary  (Beggs)  Groa 
venor  He  was  descended  in  the  fifth  genera 
tion  from  Tohn  Cros^enor  who  with  his  wife 
Esther  and  four  sons  \\  lUiam  Tohn  Leicester 
and  Joseph  came  to  this  country  from 
Cheshire  England  m  1680  and  settled  at 
Roxhuri  Mass  Three  children  Susanna 
Ebenezer  and  Thomas  were  born  at  Roxbur^ 
In  1686  he  las  associated  with  Sirauel  Rug 
gles  John  Chandler  Benjamin  Sabin  Samuel 
Ruggle-i  Jr  and  Joseph  Griffin  who  for 
thirty  pounds  purchased  It  100  acres  of  wil 
derness  land  in  the  tt  abbaquaaelt  country 
from  Ml]  James  Fitch  of  Norn  ich  The 
reg  on  thus  purchased  was  called  Mosamoquet 
Th  s  tract  includLd  the  territory  afterward 
occupiLd  by  the  t  wns  of  Pomfret  Killmgh 
Uoudstock  and  Thompson  Conn  and  as 
given  by  Lncas  sachem  ot  the  Mohegans  to 
his  sou  4  eneco  who  sold  it  to  Ma|or  Fitch 
The  purchasers  of  Mosamoquet  mostly  resi 
dents  of  Roxl  ury  Mass  did  not  at  first  form 
a  settlement  and  John  CrDsienor  died  at  Rox 
bury  26  Sept  1691  His  wido\  with  her 
children  except  the  eldest  son  moved  with 
tie  party  of  settlers  to  Mosamoquet  in  160' 
William  Crosienor  the  eldest  sin  was  then 
a  student  at  Harvard  College  wheru  he  was 
graduated  m  Hi93  He  afterward  resided  at 
Charlestown  Mass  and  wa^  the  ancestor  of 
the  Gvo  venora  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  Mrs 
Groavenur  had  set  off  to  her  540  acres  near  the 
center  of  the  new  settlement  Among  her  de 
scendants  ha^e  been  men  who  have  distin 
guished  themselves  in  the  colony  and  State 
one  of  whom  was  the  Colonel  C!ros\enor  who 
c  mmandtd  a  portion  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  The 
youngest  son  of  John  and  Esther  Grosvenor 
was  Col  Thomas  CroavLnor  (b  in  Roxbury 
Mass  in  16851  His  name  frequently  appears 
in  the  annals  of  the  time  He  had  four  sons 
of  vhom  the  y>ungest  was  Joshua  The 
last  named  also  had  four  sons  of  whom 
the  youngest  wa^  Robert  who  attained 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  skillful  physician 
R  bert  s  son  W  illiam  subject  of  this  article 
was  educated  to  the  same  profession  and 
having  completed  h  a  studies  m  the  office 
of  Dr  George  McClellan  and  in  the  wards  of 
the  PennsyUania  Hospital  entered  Jefferson 
Medical  College  where  he  \  as  graduated 
MD  in  1830  at  the  head  of  the  class  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  place  where  he 
practiced  med  cme  fur  some  years  in  partner 
shi]  with  his  father,  wh  bad  an  extensive 
practice.  Following  his  marriage,  in  1837,  he 
removed  to  Providence,  R  I  ,  and  began  busi- 
ness in  that  city  as  a  wholesale  merchant  in 
drugs  and  dyestuffs  For  five  years  he  was 
the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grosvenor 
and  Chace,  wholesale  druggists,  but  having 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  business  of 
stocking  the  printers  ot  calico  with  cloth  he 
embarked  in  that  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1852.  The  death  of  Amasa 
Mason,  a  relative  on  his  wife's  side,  prepared 
the  way  for  him  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
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Alice  (Brown)  Maaon.  They  had  seven 
dren:  William,  Jr  ,  who  became  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  businesB  at  the  home  office  it 
Providence,  upon  the  death  of  hia  father ; 
James  B.  M.,  who  was  founder  of  the  house  of 
Grosvenor  and  Company  in  New  York,  selling 
agent  in  that  city;  Amasa  M,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Alice  M,,  wife  o£  Dr  John  J.  Mason, 
of  New  York;  Robert,  a  graduate  of  Norwich 
University,  who  waa  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  Providence  office  until  hit 
death,  19  July,  1879:  Eliza  Howe,  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  Tioaa  Anne  Groavenor, 

OHOSVEHOR,  William,  Jr.,  financier  and 
manufacturer,  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  4  Aug., 
1838;  d.  in  Providence,  R  !.,  20  June, 
1906,  son  of  Dr.  William  (1810-881  and  Roaa 
Anne  ( Maaon  1  Groavenor  He  received  his 
ed  at  on  at  Bro  n  Un  ers  ty  from  h  ch  he 
waa  grad  ated  n  the  clasa  of  1860  w  th  the 
degree  of  M  A  Soon  after  grad  at  n  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Cros  enorDale  Com- 
pan  of  h  h  h  9  father  aa  the  head  and 
it  viaa  n  connect  on  th  cotton  manufactur- 
Ing  that  he  as  moat  prom  nentlv  I-  own 
throuol  h  a  long  connect  on  th  the  company 
of  vh  h  he  became  treas  rer  and  manager 
upon  the  death  of  h  a  father  n  1888  This 
great  cotton  n  anutactur  ng  enterpr  ee  waa 
brought  to  its  h  gh  standard  of  de  elopment 
bv  h  a  father  ho  secured  the  or  a  nal  plant 
n  185'  B\  a  1  her  1  o  tlay  and  ai  the 
Tea  It  of  a  th  rough  and  se  organ  zat  on, 
the   first   purchase   of   8  000   apmdlea   waa   in- 
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creaaed  until  it  ultimately  became  considera- 
bly the  largest  estftblishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  textile  fabrics  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
class  in  the  country.  Of  a  very  retiring  dis- 
position, Mr.  Grosvenor  devoted  hia  whole 
energy  and  attention  to  the  company  and  waa 
very  auccessful.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Hope  Club  of  Providence,  and  a  member 
of  the  Agawam  Hunt  and  Newport  Golf  Clubs. 
He  married  on  4  Oct.,  1882,  Rose  D.,  daughter 
of  Theodore  W,  Phinney,  of  Newport,  R.I., 
and  they  had  seven  children:  Alice  (Mrs. 
Dudley  Davis ) ,  Caroline  ( Mrs.  G.  Maurice 
Congdon),  William,  Rose  (Mra.  George  Pea- 
body  Gardner,  Jr.),  Robert,  Anita,  and  Theo- 
dore Phinney  Groavenor. 

ABBETT,  Leon,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8  Oct.,  1836;  d.  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  4  Dec.,  1894.  His  great-grand- 
father, an  English  Quaker,  came  to  America  in 
1750,  and  located  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
Mr.  Abbett  completed  his  studies  at  the  Cen- 
tral high  school  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  class 
of  1853,  of  which  he  was  valedictorian.  He 
then  entered  the  law  office  of  John  W.  Aah- 
mead  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Ho- 
boken,  and  paeaed  the  examinations  for  admia- 
sion  to  the  bars  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
He  quickly  acquired  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  his  services  being  especially 
Bought  in  easea  that  required  familiarity  with 
constitutional  and  municipal  law.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  corporation  counael  of  Hoboken. 
and  in  1869,  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  New  Jersey.  In  1804  he  was  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  and  in  1874,  al- 
though absent  in  Europe,  waa  nominated  for 
the  State  senate.  His  election  followed,  and 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate  in  1877. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  re-elected  on  the  same  ticket 
in  1880,  It  waa  due  to  Governor  Abbett  that 
the  railroads  of  New  Jeraey  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  taxes  they  had  long  evaded.  In  hia 
first  inaugural  address.  Governor  Abbett 
called  attention  to  this  evasion,  and  it  was  due 
to  his  influence  that  the  legislature  passed 
laws  to  remedy  the  evi!.  The  Morris  and  Es- 
sex Railroad  Company  tried  to  escape  the  new 
laws  under  an  alleged  contract  with  the  Stat« 
whose  terms  exempted  the  road  from  taxation, 
but  Gover.ior  Abbett  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  compel  the  surrender  oi  the  contract 
and  finally  forced  the  road  to  pay  into  the 
State  treasury  $235,000  as  arrears  of  taxes. 
Governor  Abbett  also  remedied  many  evils  in 
the  labor  laws  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  governors  the  State  has  ever 
had;  thoroughly  democratic  in  manner,  and 
an  active  worker  in  many  good  causes.  He 
was  fond  of  sports,  especially  yachting,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  commodore  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Yacht  Club.  In  1887,  and  again  in 
1892,  he  unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  oiRce 
of  U.  8.  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  an  aasociate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Governor  Ab- 
bett was  married  in  1862  to  Mary  Briggs  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1879. 

BOLST,  Hermann  Johannes,  physician  and 
surgeon,  b.  in  Neuentempel,  Germany,  24 
June,     1856,    son    of    Hermann    and    Amalie 
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(Kruger)  Boldt.  His  parents  came  to  America 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  locating  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the  puhlie  schools,  and  later  en- 
tered a  school  of  pharmacy.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  for  several  years,  and  in 
1876  entered  the  medical  department  ot  the 
New  York  University,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1879.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  gynecology  under  Dr.  M. 
A.  Fallen,  with  whom  he  served  three  years. 
When  the  Poat-Graduate  Medical  School  was 
formed,  in  1881,  Dr.  Boldt  became  ii 
in  female  diseases  and  midwifery,  but 
after  a  few  months  to  enter  private  practice. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  female  diseases 
at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in  I89i),  hold- 
ing this  chair,  in  addition  to  hia  large  private 
?ractice,  and  his  duties  at  the  German 
'oliklinik,  which  he  helped  to  found.  Since 
1893  he  lias  devoted  his  attention  to  gynecology. 
He  is  a  consulting  physician  of  Beth  Israel, 
St.  Vincent's,  St.  Mark's,  and  other  hospitals. 
Each  year  it  has  been  his  custom  to  spend 
several  months  in  foreign  hospitals,  for  the 
purpose  ot  acquainting  himself  with  the  latest 
discoveries  of  European  surgeons.  Dr.  EoMt 
was  the  first  investigator  in  America  to  deter- 
mine the  psychological  action  of  cocaine,  and 
is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  original  method 
of  operation  in  certain  cases  of  pelvic  surgery, 
and  was  one  ot  the  first  surgeons  to  undertake 
the  bodily  removal  of  the  fibromyomatous 
interi.  He  lias  invented  a  number  ot  instru- 
ments and  contrivances  for  the  use  of  sur- 
geons, among  them  various  kinds  of  operating 
and  examination  tables,  which  have  been 
widely  used  and  commended.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American,  Internationa!,  and  British 
Gynecological  Societies  and  the  Gynecological 
Society  of  Germany;  he  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  German  Medical  Society  ot  New  York,  and 
a  memher  ot  several  American  obstetrical  and 
pathological  societies.  In  1891  he  married 
Hedwig  Krfiger,  of  Berlin  They  have  one 
son,  Hermann  J.  Boldt,  Jr 

GRISCOH,  Lloyd  Carpenter,  diplomat,  b  at 
Riverton  N  J  4  Nov  1872  son  ot  Clement 
A  and  Princes  Canbi  (Biddle)  Griscom  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Geneva  and 
Pans  and  took  the  course  of  the  \\harton 
School  ot  Finance  and  Economy  at  the  Lni 
lersLtv  of  Pennsylvania  nhere  he  nas  grad 
Mated  Ph  B  m  1S<»1  Subsequently  he  studied 
laH  at  the  Uni\eratty  ot  Penna^hania  Law 
School  j.nd  m  1893  naa  appointed  attichf 
to  the  U  b  embassy  m  I  ondon  there  becom 
ing  pruate  secretary  to  the  ambassador  Mr 
Bayard  In  1S05  he  made  a  (ourney  through 
Centra!  and  South  America  in  company  with 
Henry  Somers  Somerset  and  Etchard  Harding 
DaviH  the  events  of  which  were  chronicled  in 
the  latter  a  Three  Gringoea  m  Central 
Amtrica  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Nen  \ork  in  1816  and  in  the  following  vear 
was  appointed  deputy  asaiatant  district  at 
tornev  of  New  York  Citv  He  reaigned  that 
office  after  a  few  months  owing  to  failing 
health  and  purchased  a  ranch  m  Arizona  On 
the  outbreak  ot  the  Spanish  American  War  he 
receivel  a  ataff  appointment  from  President 
McKinlev  and  «as  c)mmi8Sioned  captain  and 
quartermaster      He  served  for  three  months 


on  the  staff  ot  Maj  Gen  Jamea  F  Wade  at 
Chick amauga  and  subsequently  accompanied 
General  Gage  to  Cuba  a«  personal  aide  de 
camp  In  1899  he  was  appointed  first  secretary 
of  the  I.  S  legation  at  Constantinople  and 
he  held  that  ofBce  for  nearly  two  years  acting 
dunng  fifteen  years  of  the  time  as  eharg* 
d'affaires  In  the  latter  capacity  he  suceeas 
fully  settled  the  question  of  the  Armenian  in 
demniti  claims  and  as  a  result  of  his  aucceea 
he  was  appointed  envoy  e-vtriordinary  and 
m  in  later  plenipotentiary  to  Persia  m  1901 
Hia  chief  service  as  minister  to  Persia  was  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  trade  route  for  American 
commerce  in  that  country  He  was  appointed 
envoy  ettraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten 
tiary  to  Japan  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1902  and  held  that  office  dunng  the  dilfieult 
period  of  the  Russo  Japanese  War  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  crtraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Braz  1  and  in  1907 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
Italy  He  resigned  the  latter  office  m  1909 
and  since  1911  has  been  a  member  ot  the  law 
firm  ot  Philbin  Beekman  Menker  and  Gns 
com  New  \  rk  Mr  Griscom  received  the 
Order  of  Bolivar  from  the  government  of 
Venezuela  in  1805  and  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Sun  from  the  shah  of  Persia 
in  1902  He  was  president  ot  the  Republican 
County  Committee  New  \ork  County  in 
1910  11  and  13  a  member  of  the  inner  com 
mittee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  Society  of  International  Law  the  Geo 
graphical  fejciety  the  American  Red  Cross 
SoLiety  the  Japan  Society  and  the  Pennsyl 
vania  bonety  jf  New  \ork  He  was  married 
2  ^  V  1901  to  Elizabeth  Duer  daughter  of 
Frederic  Bronson   of  New  'iork 

LTNGH  Frederick  Becknell  real  estate  and 
lumber  dealer  b  in  Cottage  Grove  Wis  4 
May  1896  sDn  of  John  \\  esley  and  Helen 
(De  Camp)  Lynch  He  is  ot  Irish  ancestry 
hia  great  grandfather  lames  Lynch  having 
come  to  thia  country  from  County  Gaiway 
Ireland  m  ISO^  and  located  at  Hackenaack 
N  J  He  «a3  a  widoser  and  brought  with 
him  from  Ireland  his  voung  son  James 
John  W  L^nch  (1831  1W6|  lived  firat  in 
Wisconsin  and  then  vvent  to  South  Dakota 
where  he  reared  his  family  He  was  a  pros 
perous  farmer  and  miller  and  at  the  outbreak 
ot  the  Civil  War  volunteered  for  service  and 
served  until  its  close  His  son  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Yankton  S  D  and 
later  attended  \ankton  College  He  took  up 
engineering  as  a  profession  and  f  llowed  that 
calling  for  some  time  beginning  hia  work  aa 
■  iman  on  the  U  S  survey  m  Dakota  in 
with  F  H  Van  Antwerp  U  S  deputy 
BTor  From  ISna  to  1S06  he  was  deputy 
U  S  surveyor  therebv  gaining  the  experience 
in  land  values  which  he  afterward  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  busineaa  career  In  1897 
Mr  I  vnch  removed  to  8f  Paul  Minn  and 
engaged  m  real  estate  and  lumbermg  enter 
priaea  dealing  estenaively  in  coal  lands  In 
fifteen  years  he  became  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  ot  land  m  the  country  vnfh  interests 
'xtending  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  m 
eluding  lumbT  coal  iron  and  other  proper 
ties  In  1007  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in 
St.  Paul  he  was  secretary  ot  the  Northweat 
Colonization    Company,    vice  president    of    the 
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Canada   Land  and  Cotonizatiou  Company    the 

Alberta  and  SaBkatehenan  Land  Company  the 
JIadiaon  Land  Company  Minnesota  Invest- 
ment Company  Williams  Iron  Company  and 
a  director  of  the  Vlestern  Camda  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Southern  Colonization  Compani  Minnesota  In- 
vestment Company  Osage  Coal  Con  pany  and 
Western  Canada  l«nd  Company  Mr  lynch 
IS  active  m  politics  both  local  and  national, 
and  his  influence  has  ahvaja  been  directed 
toward  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  political 

Ginciplea   and   the    public    «elfire       He    > 
come  a  nitional  ftgure  in  the  political  arei 
and  IS  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  most  repreai 
tatne  exponents  of  progreasue  Democracy 
the   present   time      His  personal   f<llo\iing 
large    and    it     s   said    that    he    probabU    1 
more  friends  than  anj  other  one  man  in  M 
nesota      He  was  a  member  of  the  Demoeratic 
National    Committee     representiig    the    State 
of   Minnesota  in   1904  OS    and   it  «as   largely 
through   his   influenLe    that   \\ooilron    \\ilBon 
secured  the   Minnesot'i   delegation  at   the  con- 
vention  held   m   Baltimore   in   1112      He  was 
one   of   the   chief   factors   among   the    \\  ilaon 
forces  in  securint;  the  nomination  of  Mr    Wil- 
son for  the  presidency      In  1012  he  was  again 
chosen  upon  the  IJemocratic  National  Commit- 
tee and   still   holds  that  position      He  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  St   Paul 
from   1904  to   lOOS      Mr    Lvnch  is  a  ma 
fine   physical   proportions    being  over   six 
tno    inches    in   height    and    as    well    endowed 
mentally    as    physicallv      He    has   a    pleasing 
personality  which  has  doubtless  been     ne      '   ' 
reason   for  his  large  buNinesa  sutcess      I.  _   .. 
a   member   of   the   Minnesota    and   University 
Cluba  of   St    Paul    and  the  Seminole   Club  of 
JackBon\  ilk    Fia     and  a  trustee  of   St    Paul 
Institute      Mr    Lynch  married  15  Dec      1887, 
Isabella    daughter  of   Tamea  Purdon    of  Wah- 
peton     N     D       They    have    three    daughters: 
Jeanette   Cavnor    Elmore  W     and  Rachel  D., 
and  one  sun    Laivrence   S    Lynih 

HAIIT  Albert  Bushnell  educator  b  at 
ClarkLSiiUe  Mercer  County  Pa  I  July  1854, 
son  of  Albert  Gaillard  and  Mary  Crosby  (Hor- 
nell )  Hart  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Stephen  Hart  who  came  from  England  about 
1630  locating  first  at  Cambridge  Mass  and 
later  in  Connecticut  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Humiston  s  Cleveland  Institute 
and  the  West  high  school  of  Cleveland  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1S80. 
From  1871  to  1871  he  was  engaged  m  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland  4tter  hii  graduation  he 
attended  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiquea, 
Paris,  and  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Freiburg.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1883,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  instructor  in 
history  at  Harvard  University.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  and  in  1807 
full  professor.  Since  181)4  be  has  been  joint 
editor  of  the  "  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine," 
and  since  1895  of  the  "  American  History  Re- 
view." Hia  writings  include,  "  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government"  (18901  ; 
"Epoch  Maps"  (189U;  "Formation  of  the 
Union"  {1892);  "Practical  Essays  on  Ameri- 
can Government "  ( 1 893 )  ;  "  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can Education  "  (ISflSl  ;  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of    American    History "    with    Edward    Chan- 
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ning  (18S7);  "Salmon  Portland  Chase" 
( 1809 )  ;  "  Foundation  of  American  Foreign 
Policy  "  { 1901  ]  ;  "  Actual  Government  " 
( 1903 )  ;  "  Essentials  of  American  History  " 
(1905);  "Slavery  and  Abolition"  (190«)i 
"  National  Ideals  Historically  Traced " 
(19071;  "Manual  of  American  History, 
Diplomacy,  and  Government"  (1908).  Pro- 
fessor Hart  was  joint  editor  of  "  American  His- 
tory Leaflets"  (1895-1002),  and  editor  of 
"Epochs  of  American  History"  (3  vols.,  1891- 
96);  "American  History  Told  by  Contempo- 
raries" (4  vols,  1898-1901);  "American  Citi- 
zen Series"  (since  ISOfil  ;  "Source-Book  of 
American  History  "  ( 1899 )  ;  "  Source  Readers 
in  American  Hiatory "  (4  vols.,  1901-03); 
"The  American  Nation"  (1903-081,  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Richmond  in 
1002,  Tufts  in  1905,  and  Western  Reserve  in 
1907,  and  that  of  Litt.D.  from  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, in  1909.  He  was  married  11  July, 
1889,  to  Mary  Hurd  Putnam,  of  Manchester, 
N.  H 

LEWIS,  Isaac  Newton,  soldier  and  inventor, 
b.  at  New  Salem,  Pa.,  12  Oct.,  1848,  son  of 
James  H.  and  Anne  (Kendall)  Lewis.  His 
paternal  ancestors  early  settled  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
a  commissioned  officer  in  Washington's  army. 
In  June,  1880,  he  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
cadet  from  Kansas,  and  was  graduated  in  June, 
1884.  His  first  assignment  to  duty  was  as  a 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  served  con- 
tinuously in  this  arm  of  the  service  until  his 
retirement  as  colonel  in  1913.  Throughout  hia 
army  life  he  was  particularly  interested  in 
inventive  work,  designed  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  and  was  almost  continu- 
ously occupied  with  esperiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. While  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  1888-89,  he  invented  and  developed 
the  first  successful  artillery  range  and  posi- 
tion finder,  which  instrument  became  the  basis 
of  the  elaborate  system  of  artillery  fire  control 
afterward  officially  adopted  for  all  harbor  forti- 
fications in  the  United  States.  Seventeen  years 
later.  Colonel  Lewis  at  his  own  expense  de- 
veloped and  presented  to  the  government  an 
improved  model  of  his  position  finder,  which 
after  exhaustive  official  trials  was  adopted  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  and  is  now  in  use 
in  all  coast  defense  works.  Colonel  Lewis  is 
the  inventor  of  numerous  other  military  in- 
struments, devices,  and  mechanisms  now  in 
general  use,  among  which  may  be  mentioned; 
the  first  successful  replotting  and  relocating 
system  for  coast  batteries;  the  time-interval 
clock  and  hell  system  of  signals;  the  quick- 
reading  mechanical  verniers  used  in  the  ar- 
tillery defenses;  a  quick-firing  field  gun  and 
mount.  It  was  an  official  report  from  Colonel 
Lewis  on  the  inadequacy  and  inefficiency  of  the 
obsolete  ordnance  equipment  supplied  artillery 
troops  in  the  Philippines  during  the  war  with 
Spain  that  first  dreiv  the  attention  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Elihu  Root  to  the  needs  of  that 
branch  of  the  service.  When  Secretary  Root 
decided  a  few  months  later  to  bring  the  matter 
the  attention  of  Congress,  he  instructed 
Colonel  Lewis  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  modern 
corps  organization  (or  the  artillery.  That 
plan,  with  but  few  minor  modifications,  was 
]ted  by  the  Military  Committees  of  both 
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houses  of  Congress  and  became  a,  law.  Colonel 
Lewis  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  on  the 
Regulation  of  Sea-Coast  Artillery  Pire  in  New 
York  Harbor,  from  1S94  to  1898,  and  as 
recorder  of  the  board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifi- 
cation in  WaBhington.  from  1898  to  1902. 
From  1904  to  I'Jll  hu  served  as  instructor  and 
director  of  the  Coast  Arti.icrj  School  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  In  the  summer  of  1900,  Colonel 
Lewis  was  selected  by  Secretary  Root,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  to 
proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  making  a  confidential  report  upon  the 
metliods  of  manufacture  and  supply  of  ord- 
nance materials  in  the  various  European 
armies.  The  immediate  result  of  Colonel 
Lewis'  confidential  report  to  the  Secretary 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  was  a  complete 
re-armament  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  United 
States  with  modern  quick-firing  guns  on  mod- 
ern long-recoil  carriages.  As  an  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineer.  Colonel  Lewis  bad  done 
original  and  successful  work  while  yet  a  young 
man.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  and  put  into 
use  the  well-known  different! ally- wound,  self- 
regulating  dynamo,  which  is  practically  con- 
stant in  voltage  under  widely  varying  speeds 
when  operating  upon  a  low  resistance  circuit. 
This  dynamo,  with  its  automatic  electric 
switches  and  pole-changing  devices  of  his  in- 
vention, formed  the  basis  of  the  Lewis  Electric 
Car  Lighting  and  Windmill  Electric  Lighting 
Bystems.  He  also  took  out  a  number  of  patents 
on  internal  combustion  engines.  For  three 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  from  active  mili- 
tary service,  Colonel  Lewis  devoted  his  entire 
leisure  time  to  the  practical  development  of 
the  automatic  machine  gun  which  bears  his 
name  and  wltich  has  been  accomplishing  such 
wonderful  work  for  the  Allies  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  present  war  in  Europe.  His 
conception  of  the  gun  was  the  result  of  his 
oteervation  that  a  gun  was  needed  that  would 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  soldier's  rifle  and 
the  heavy  machine  gun.  The  former  being 
comparatively  slow  because  of  the  laborious 
hand  operation   necessary,  and   the   latter  too 

{onderous  to  move  about  with  rapidity  and  ease. 
he  outcome  of  his  ingenuity,  a  light  weight 
machine  gun,  bridged  the  gap  so  suceessfully 
that  it  has  become  the  most  effective  weapon 
in  present  warfare.  It  has  been  ofiiciatly 
adopted  by  the  British  as  their  first  line 
machine  gun;  it  can  be  fired  from  the  shoulder 
like  a  rilie;  its  light  weight — it  weighs  but 
25l^  pounds — enables  its  being  carried  in  the 
vanguard  of  an  attack;  it  is  used  exclusively 
on  aircraft  and  by  the  motor-cycle  corps  of 
the  Allied  armies,  and  this  versatile  little  spit- 
fire is  equally  efficient  in  "  tank  "  and  marine 
warfare.  It  was  successfully  fired  with  ac- 
curacy from  an  aeroplane  by  Captain  Chandler 
of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  in  June.  1912. 
a  feat  which  had  never  before  been  attempted. 
This  accomplishment  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  military  world,  and,  according 
to  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Repster,"  marked  a 
new  era  in  warfare.  It  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  weapon  to  bring 
down  a  Zeppelin.  In  September,  1910.  the 
well-directed  fire  of  one  of  the  guns  from  an 
aeroplane,  brought  a  giant  Zeppelin  crashing 
down  near  London ;  and  Lewis  guns  have 
accounted  in  all   for  eight  of  the  nine  Zeppe- 
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lins  that  have  so  far  been  shot  down  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  speaking  lu  the  House  of  Com 
moi  3  referred  to  the  Lewis  gun  as  the 
weapon  that  is  the  eniy  of  all  Europe  Lord 
North  cliffe  described  it  as  the  favorite 
weapon  with  Haig  s  armiei  and  it  has  also 
been  championed  strongly  bv  the  U  S  Army 
oflicers  Cen  Leonard  Wood  and  General 
Funston  the  former  declaring  it  to  be  easih 
the  best  mathitc  gun  I  have  ever  seen  The 
joled  haMng  an  aluminum  jacket 
with  longitudinal  fins  radiallv  disposed  and 
contained  in  a  steel  casing  which  is  e'ltended 
beyond  the  barrel  so  that  each  timt.  the  gun 
fired  a  vacuum  is  cnatrd  which  sucks  in 
through  the  sector  "ihaped  paosage  outside 
the  barrel  The  gun  is  gas  operated  that  is 
to  say  by  trapping  a  portion  of  the  powder 
gases  formed  by  the  explosion  a  plunger  is 
driven  back  which  op  rates  thL  automatic 
mechanism  for  firing  the  gun  and  ejecting  tl  e 
shells  The  cattridgts  are  contained  in  eir 
rotating  steel  magaiints  holding  forty 
roundel  each  It  is  but  the  work  of  a 
to  changi  thi  magazines  simply  re 
moving  the  old  one  and  snapping  a  ne^v  one 
into  plact  For  the  acquisition  of  this  won 
derful  weapon  the  British  may  bi,  thankful 
to  the  persistence  of  Colonel  Lmis  Reports 
are  unanimous  conctrning  the  discouragement 
he  rectivtd  through  the  lepeated  rejections  of 
his  offer  by  the  Ordnince  Bureau  of  tht  L  S 
Army  Without  encouragem  nt  or  assistance 
from  that  bureau — m  fact  despite  its  active 
opposition — he  perfected  the  weapon  and  dem 
onstrated  its  military  advantages  before  van 
ous  officials  of  the  War  Department  in  1912 
Consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
offered  all  his  previous  inventions  to  the  U  '* 
Government  he  alt*  ofiered  the  Leviis  gun  to 
the  War  Department  without  thought  of  per 
Ronal  compensation  m  any  form  but  he  failed 
to  secure  acceptance  of  his  off(r  and  only  re 
centlv  has  he  recti ved  any  recognition  from 
his  own  government  Confident  of  the  merit 
of  his  iniention  Colonel  Lewis  immediately 
upon  his  retirement  from  active  duty  pro 
ceeded  to  Europe  in  1'>1'!  where  he  personally 
undertook  its  introduction  and  manufacture 
A  Belgian  company  was  formed  fo  purchase 
the  European  rights  an  exclusive  manufactur 
ing  alliance  was  made  with  the  well  known 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company  of  Birming 
ham  England  and  eighteen  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Antwerp  the  Lewis  gun  had  bien 
successfully  tested  by  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  It  proved  a  most  opportune  acquisi 
tion  for  Creat  Br  tain  for  it  has  consistently 
ranked  as  the  most  effective  weapon  in  use  in 
the  European  W  ar  More  than  50  000  of  them 
are  in  use  on  the  firing  Ime  at  the  present 
moment  and  hesides  the  United  States  plant 
which  IS  working  to  full  capicity  the  fac 
tones  in  England  and  France  engaged  in  its 
manufacture  are  working  day  and  night  Much 
public  comment  has  been  provoked  by  the  con 
sistently  hostile  attitude  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  U  S  Army  tovard  the  gun 
even  after  it  had  gamed  a  brilliant  inter 
national  reputation  As  Germany  s  loss  of 
supremacy  in  the  air  was  so  obviously  due  to 
this  ( rdnancL  wonder  it  had  fully  justified 
itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  ]  ul  lit  and 
popular  interest  became  keenly  manifested   in 
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the  ootttroversy.  Since  the  entry  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  European  conflict  the  U  S  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  for  many  thousands 
of  Lewis  guns  for  the  use  of  the  A  m  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  and  for  the  A  at  n  Serv- 
ice. Colonel  Le  V  a  a  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club  and  the  La  yera  Club  of 
New  York  City  the  Array  and  Navy  Cluh, 
Washington,  D  C  the  Montcla  r  CI  1  and 
the  Montelair  Athlet  c  Club  of  Montcla  r  N,  J. 
He  was  married  o  21  Oct  1880  to  M  s  Mary 
Wheatley,  daugl  ter  cl  tl  e  late  Rev  E  chard 
Wheatley,  D.D  The  have  four  ch  Idren: 
Richard  W.  Lew  s  grad  ate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  ot  Technology  (1910);  Lieut. 
George  P.  Lewis,  U.  S.  Corps  Engineers  (U.  S. 
M.  A.  Class,  1015)  ;  Miss  Laura  Lewis,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Lewis. 

BIIIINGS.  Albert  Ueiritt.  capitalist  and 
pioneer  in  elevated  railroads,  b.  at  Eoyalton. 
Windsor  County,  Vt.,  21  April,  1814;  d,  in 
New  York  City,  7  Feb.,  1897,  son  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Brown)  Billinga.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  earliest  col- 
onists of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  some  of 
his  ancestors  having  been  among  the  settlers 
arriving  there  shortly  after  the  landing  of 
the  "  Mayflower,"  in  1620.  Many  of  them 
were  prominently  identified  with  every  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  State.  A  later 
representative,  John  Billinga,  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  also  a  man  of  arms,  served  in 
the  Connecticut  Militia,  and  was  in  action 
under  both  Washington  and  General  Stark. 
Judge  Jonathan  Brown,  of  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  a 
maternal  ancestor  of  Mr.  Billings,  also  served 
through  the  Kevolutionary  War.  Mr.  Billinga' 
father,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  was  engaged 
in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  War 
of  1812;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Jonathan  Brown,  also  a  soldier  in  the  same 
war.  Albert  M.  Billings  began  life  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  harness-  and  trunk-making 
trade  at  Royalton,  but  in  1833  removed  to 
New  Hampaliire,  and  joined  his  brother,  Ed- 
win A,  Billings,  in  the  manufacture  of  looms 
at  Claremont.  His  great  business  acumen  and 
high  ebaracter  secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  in 
1835  he  was  elected  sheriff:  being  annually  re- 
elected for  eleven  successive  years.  He  re- 
mained in  Claremont  for  twenty  years  and 
acquired  much  real  estate,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing himself  largely  in  the  advancement  of  the 
town  and  the  development  of  severs.l  valuable 
patents  which  he  had  secured.  He  moved  to 
Groton.  Mass ,  in  ISM,  entered  into  business 
as  a  manufacturer  of  yeast,  and,  then,  after 
one  year  in  business  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y,,  removed  to  Chicago  in  1860.  His 
genius  for  aciiulring  meritorious  patents  led 
him  to  secure  one  for  making  gas,  and,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  West  Side  Gas  Com- 
pany was  harassed  financially,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cornelius  K  Garrison,  ot  New  York, 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  their  franehiae.  En- 
couraged by  this  success  they  then  secured  a 
franchise  for  an  elevated  railroad,  and  the 
road  erected  by  Billings  and  Garrison  was  the 
first  to  be  operated  in  New  York  City.  They 
subsequently  built  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Colorado  Railroad,  which  afterward  was 
merged  in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
System.      Always    alert    for    business    oppor- 
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tunitiee,  Mr.  Billings  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Home  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  1873, 
when  it  was  badly  embarrassed  and  succeeded 
in  putting  it,  and  the  Home  Savings  Banii,  in 
a  solid  commercial  condition.  Again,  in 
1890,  the  Citizens  Street  Railroad  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  having  failed  to  furnish  satisfactory 
collateral  security  for  a  large  loan,  Mr.  Bill- 
ings acquired  the  majority  interest  in  the 
stock,  and,  at  an  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,- 
000,  electrified  the  road,  and  eatablished  a 
model  city  railroad  system,  with  resultant 
profits  to  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Billinga  took 
an  active  part  in  evangelistic  work  and  pur- 
chased a  building  in  Chicago  which  became 
known  as  the  "  Green  Street  Church,"  where 
he  frequently  conducted  missionary  work  him- 
self and  gave  talks  on  the  Bible  and  its  les- 
sons to  the  congregation.  The  Jerry  McAuley 
Mission  in  New  York  also  received  much  as- 
sistance from  him  and  kindred  institutions  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  States  found  in 
bim  a  ready  supporter.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first,  in  1837,  to  Lucinda  A.  Corbin,  of 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren: a  son,  Henry  A.,  and  a  daughter,  who 
died  at  an  early  age.  On  1  June,  1859,  he 
married  Mrs.  S.  Augusta  S.  Farnsworth  Allen, 
of  Woodstock,  Windsor  County,  Vt.  They  had 
two  daughters,  since  deceased,  and  one  son, 
Cornelius  Kingaland  Garrison  Billings,  a 
prominent  New  York  financier. 

WHITE,  Carleton,  business  man,  h.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  24  Sept.,  1800,  son  of  Carleton 
and  Elizabeth  H.  White.  He  went  with  his 
parents  to  Chi- 
cago at  the  early 
age  ot  eight 
years,  and  since 
that  time  has 
been  identified 
with  that  city. 
He  received  a 
public  school  edu- 
cation in  Cin 
cinnati  and  Chi- 
cago. His  first 
employment  was  ^, 
with  the  Water- ^ 
bury  Needle  Com-  j^ 

Kny,  with  whom  ' 
remained  i 
til  the  company 
gave  up  its  Chi- 
cago office.  In 
1874  he  entered  the  employ  of  J  L.  Wayne 
and  Sons,  dealers  in  cabinet  hardware  and  up- 
holstery goods,  and,  after  tour  years  spent 
with  them,  during  which  time  he  gained  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  hardware  and  furni- 
ture industry,  and  its  relations  to  trade,  he 
became  connected  with  the  well-known  furni- 
ture house  ot  W.  D.  Gibson,  wholesale  dealer 
in  furniture,  carpets,  and  household  goods. 
This  firm,  which  was  one  ot  the  moat  impor- 
tant  in  its  line  in  the  Middle  West,  afforded 
Mr.  White  an  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  this  line  of  trade  which  few  other  houses 
could  have  afforded  at  the  time.  Some  years 
later  this  firm  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Gib- 
son, Parish  and  Company,  and  they,  in  turn, 
were  superseded,  in  1889,  by  Lussky,  Payn 
and  Company,  a  partnership  consisting  of 
E.  G.  H.  Lussky,  R.  E.  Payn,  Carleton  White, 
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and  F.  W.  Coolidge,  of  Detroit,  afl  business 
men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  enterprise. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Payn,  several  years  later, 
the  surviving  partners  acquired  the  business, 
and,  on  1  Jan.,  1903,  the  ^rm  became  that  of 
LuHsky,  White  and  Coolidge.  It  ie  novv  one 
of  the  leading  concerns  in  its  department  in 
the  West,  In  politics  Mr.  White  is  a  Republi- 
can, and.  while  taking  an  interest  in  polities, 
has  never  held  public  offire,  preferring  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  energies  to  his  business  af- 
fairs. He  takes  much  interest  in  athletic 
sports  of  all  kinds,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  He  is  also  enrolled 
with  the  Calumet,  Golf,  and  Hamilton  Clubs, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  White  married  17  Oct ,  1887, 
Alice  Luther,  of  Bclding,  Mich.,  by  whom  he 
had  one  eon.  Gale  Carleton  Luther.  On  21 
April,  1896,  he  married  Louise  A.  White,  of 
Chicago.  III. 

HERRICE.  Myron  T.,  U.  S.  ambassador  to 
France  (1912—),  b.  at  Huntington,  Ohio,  9 
Oct.,  1854,  son  of  Timothy  R.  and  Mary  L. 
Herrick.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
great-grandfathers  served  in  the  Revolution, 
and  his  grandfather,  Timothy  Herrick,  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  receiving 
for  his  services  a  land-claim  in  Lorain  County. 
Ohio.  Myron  T.  Merrick  was  educated  at 
Oberiin  College  and  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Sulraequently  he  taught  school  for 
a  time  and  traveled  extensively  in  the  West, 
writing  descriptive  articles  for  Eastern  news- 
papers. He  settled  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in 
18T5,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  J.  F.  and 
Z.  E.  Herrick.  Three  years  later  he  waH  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Cleveland.  In  1886  he  orpinized  the 
Euclid  Avenue  National  Bank,  and  for  a  time 
was  one  of  its  directors.  He  resigned  to  be- 
come secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  Savings,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
in  1894.  In  addition  to  his  banking  interests 
he  has  been  concerned  in  the  erection  of  some 
of  the  largest  business  buildings  in  Cleveland, 
among  them  the  Cleveland  Arcade,  Cuyahoga 
and  Mohawk  buildings.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  of  its  advisory  commit- 
tee. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  18S8  and  1892,  and  a 
delegate-at-iarge  in  1896  and  1900.  During 
the  administration  of  William  McKinley  as 
governor  of  Ohio,  he  served  on  the  governor's 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  In  1892  he 
was  a  presidential  elector-at-large  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
sound-money  convention  at  Indianapolis,  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1003  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  guberna- 
torial candidate  in  that  State.  He  was  ap- 
pointed O.  S.  ambassador  to  France  in  1912 
Mr.  Herrick  was  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  1901  He  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  is  an  officer  or  di- 
rector in  a  number  of  other  railroad  and  finan- 
cial enterprises.  He  is  also  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  McKinley  National  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. The  honorary  degree  of  A  M,  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1899.  He  was  married  30  July, 
1880,  to  Caroline  M.,  daughter  of  M.  B. 
Parmely,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  has  one  son. 
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EOHTON,  Dexter,  banker,  b.  in  Catherine, 

Schuyler  Countj  N  Y  15  Nov  1825  d  in 
Seattle  Wash  28  Julv  1904  son  of  Darius 
and  Hannah  (Olmstead)  Horton  Until  his 
fifteenth  year  he  resided  on  the  firm  in  hia 
natiie  countv  attending  the  district  schools 
and  then  remo\ed  to  De  Kalb  County  111 
where  his  father  had  taken  up  a  cliim  of 
go\  ornment  land  In  1852  he  crossed  the 
plains  iiith  a  train  of  pionetrs  who  pu'ihed  on 
to      the      Pacific 
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vigorating  other  '' 
settlers  came  in 
rapidly  and  Mr 
Horton  met  with 
success  from  the 
start  Soon  af 
tcr  his  arrival  in 
Seattle  he  start- 
ed a  general  mer- 
chandise store, 
which  proved  a  highly  successful  enterprise. 
By  1870  it  had  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  important  mercantile  houses  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  About  that  time  Mr. 
Horton  decided  to  engage  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness and,  selling  out  his  store,  established 
the  Dexter  Horton  and  Company  Bank,  This 
was  the  first  bank  established  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  since  the  death  of  its  founder 
has  become  the  Dexter  Horton  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Horton's  most  salient  characteristics  were 
his  forcefulnesa  of  character  and  his  uncon- 
querable spirit.  His  name  was  a  synonym 
throughout  his  part  of  the  country  for  re- 
liability and  steadfast  integrity.  He  was  gen- 
ial and  helpful,  faithful  to  his  friends,  but 
resented  any  attempt  at  unfairness  or  double- 
dealing;  altogether  a  fitting  type  of  the  men 
who  conquered  the  great  Northwest  territory. 
In  1864  Mr.  Horton  married  Hannah  Shondy, 
daughter  of  Israel  Shondy.  She  died  30  Dec, 
1871.  On  30  Sept.,  1873,  he  married  Caroline 
E  Parsons  {d.  24  March,  1878);  and  on  14 
Sept.,  1882,  he  married  Arabella  C.  Agard, 
daughter  of  Eaton  Agard.  He  was  the  father 
of  two  children :  Nebbie  Horton  Jones  and 
Caroline  E.  Horton. 

1.00EE,  Qeorge  Gordon,  financier,  b.  in 
Lambton  County,  Ont.,  Canada,  2  Oct.,  1876. 
He  passed  his  early  years  in  Canada,  obtain- 
ing his  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  his  county,  and  then  studied  law  in  Port 
Huron,  with  O'Brien  J.  Atkinson,  one  of  the 
foremost  corporation  lawyers  in  the  middle 
western  states.  Immediately  upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1897,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Atkinson,  which  continued  until 
the  latter's  death,  the  firm  having  an  extensive 
clientele  among  the  large  corporations. 
Equipped  with  the  experience,  both  legal  and 
practical,  obtained  in  this  way  Mr.  Moore  en- 
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LLB  from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1907 
the  University  of  Miaaouri  and  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis  conferred  upon  Gardi- 
ner Lathrop  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  D.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873.  Mr.  Lathrop  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and 
from  1885  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Lathrop,  Morrow,  Fox  and  Moore.  In  1905 
he    waa    appoiated  general    solicitor    for   the 
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Atchiaon  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Sys 
tern,  with  headquarters  in  the  Railway  Ex 
change  Building  Chicago  He  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  affaira  of  hia  alma  mater  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  was  at  one  time 
president  of  its  board  of  curators  For  eight 
een  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Citi 
School  Board  and  its  vice  president  several 
years  Mr  Lathrop  m  a  member  of  the  Uni 
versity  Club  of  Chitago,  the  Chimgo  Club,  the 
Kansas  City 
Club,  the  Uni- 
versity Club 
of  Kansas 

City,  has 

membership  in 
the  Sons  of 
the  American 
Revo  I  u  t  i  o  n, 
and  belongs  to 
the  Wisconsin 
Society  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was 
at  one  time 
president  of  , 
the  Kansas  / 
City  Bar  Asso-^_ 
ciation,  has^i 
membership  in  -^ 
the  Missouri  State  Bar  Associatitin,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  politics  he  in 
a  Republican.  At  Kansas  City  IG  Jan.,  18TS, 
Mr.  Lathrop  married  Eva  Grant,  a  native  of 
Missouri  They  have  had  four  daughters  and 
one  son,  Frances  E.,  Jessie,  John  II.,  Louise, 
and  Lothrop. 

FAKIS,  John  Waldorf,  real  estate  operator, 
b  in  Rensselaer,  Ind ,  9  March,  1860,  EM>n  of 
Berry  and  Sarah  (Dwiggins)  Paris,  and  de- 
scendant of  Samuel  Paris,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  on  Long  Island  in  16-55. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Renaaelaer,  and  completed  hia 
atudies  at  Purdue  ITnivorsity,  where  he  at- 
tended one  year.  Ambitious  to  acquire  a  thor- 
ough education,  he  taught  school  while  at  col- 
lege and  aaved  sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  tuition.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  on  thia  journey  equipped  him  for  a 
succeasful  business  career.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  a  clerk  in  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Oxford  He  was  quick  to  grasp  all  the 
details  of  his  duties  and  won  rapid  promotion. 
In  1883  he  became  cashier  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Attica,  Ind.  He  removed  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind,  in  1S89,  and  there  engaged 
in  the  investment  banking  business  in  associa- 
tion with  Hon  J.  Shannon  Nave,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Paris  and  Nave.  This  firm  at- 
tained an  eminent  position  in  Western  bank- 
ing circles  in  1806  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  enormous  fortunes  made  In 
New  York  real  estate,  and  he  decided  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  the  development  of  metro- 
politan property.  His  earliest  operations  were 
in  Brooklyn,  but,  when  the  building  of  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnels,  the  Belmont  tunnels, 
and  the  Queenstyirouah  Bridge  were  assured, 
he  turned  his  attention  toward  Long  Island 
real  estate  and  the  prospects  it  held  forth. 
Hia  foresight  was  rewarded  in  the  succeeding 
yeara,  and  the  initiative  displayed  aroused  the 
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STONE 

admiration  of  his  competitors.  As  one  of  the 
most  Buccessful  developers  of  real  estate 
that  aection  of  the  eitj,  he  was  honored  with 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change of  Long  Island.  The  result  of  his 
efforts  has  fostered  one  of  the  most  sensible 
movements  ol  recent  years,  the  drift  from  city 
to  suburbs,  and  the  tendency  to  suburban 
home-making.  Among  other  responsible  offices, 
he  is  president  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  John 
W.  Paris  and  Sons,  Inc.;  president  and  di- 
rector in  the  Paris-Henclcen  Company;  presi- 
dent and  director  in  the  Mutual  Profit  Realty 
Company;  secretary,  treasurer,  and  director  in 
the  Woodside  Heights  Land  Corporation  and 
the  Park  Terrace  Company;  secretary  and  di- 
rector in  the  Kissena  Park  Corporation  and 
the  Flushing  Inlet  Realty  Company;  and  a 
stockholder  in  the  Interborough  Realty  Com- 
pany, Flushing  Business  Men's  Realty  Com- 
pany, Bayside  Yacht  Club  Holding  Company, 
and  the  Republican  Realty  Company  of  the 
Third  Ward.  Mr.  Paris  is  a  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  Flushing  Men's  Club,  the  Bay- 
side  Yacht  Club,  the  Flushing  Country  Club, 
the  City  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Business 
Men's  Association.  He  married  30  Sept., 
18S3,  Frances,  daughter  of  J.  D  Johnston,  of 
Ovford,   Ind.      They   had  three  daughters  and 

STONE,  John  Timothy,  clergyman,  b  in 
Stowe,  Mass.,  7  Sept.,  I86M,  son  of  Rev. 
Timothy  D wight  Porter  and  Suaan  Margaret 
(Dickinson)  Stone.  He  comes  of  distinguished 
ancestry  on  both  aides  of  the  family,  his  fore- 
fathers on  both  sides  having  been  prominent 
in  the  religious,  civic,  and  military  life  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  The  flrst  of  the  line 
in  America  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  son  of  a  minister 
in  Hertford,  England,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  Rev,  Samuel  Hooker,  and  settled  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1630.  The  two  ministers 
associated  together  as  pastors  of  the  church 
in  Hartford,  until  the  death  of  Mr  Hooker, 
when  Mr.  Stone  became  sole  pastor  in  charge, 
continuing  until  1603,  when  he  also  died  He 
was  an  able,  scholarly  man.  who  exerted  great 
influence  on  the  religious  and  secular  life  of 
the  colonies.  His  brother  was  the  Rev.  John 
Stone,  of  Cambridge.  From  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone  the  line  is  traced  as  follows;  Nathaniel 
Stone  (1648-17081  and  his  wife  Mary  Bartlett; 
Col.  Timothy  Stone  (16Be-1765)  and  his  wife 
Rachel  Morton;  Rev.  Timothy  Stone  (1742-98| 
and  his  wife  Eunice  Williams,  whose  brother, 
William,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  Rev.  Timothy  Stone 
(1774-1852)  and  his  wife  Mary  Merwin;  Rev. 
Timothy  Dwight  Porter  Stone  (1811-87)  and 
his  wife  Susan  Margaret  Dickenson  (1S27- 
IfllO).  The  Rev.  Timothy  Dickenson,  grand- 
father of  Susan  Margaret  Dickenson,  joined 
the  patriot  army  at  Ticonderoga  and  served 
for  fifteen  months.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Ed- 
wards Dickenson.  John  T.  Stone  was  reared 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  held  a 
pastorate.  He  attended  Albany  Academy  and 
the  Albany  high  school,  and  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1891,  being  the  class 
orator.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  18  June,  1894,  by  the 
Presbjtery  of  New  York  State.    His  first  pas- 


OLIVEE 

torate  was  over  the  Olivet  Presbyterian 
Clturch,  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  In  1807  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  until  1900,  going  thence  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  become  pastor  of  Brown 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  parishes  in  the  city. 
Here  he  built  up  and  broadened  the  work  of 
the  church  to  such  an  extent  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  aggressive,  forceful,  and  brilliant 
minister  brought  him,  in  1900,  a  call  to  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  111., 
in  which  capacity  he  still  serves  (1917).  This 
church  had  its  typical  cttv  problem  — the 
change  from  an  exclusive  to  a  floating  and 
shifting  residence  district  the  invasion  of  the 
'  picture  ahon  and  the  dance  halls  which 
claimed  the  time  of  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  Dr  Stone  possesses  a  gift  for 
oiganization  and  for  this  found  ample  oppor 
tunit>  He  undertook  to  make  every  one  of 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  lodging  and 
boarding  houaes  of  the  district  of  whith  there 
were  miny  into  valuable  workers  in  the  up 
building  of  the  church  Today  the  men  s  club 
has  nearly  1  000  members  and  the  young  wom 
en  s  clul  several  hundred  there  is  a  flourish 
ing  company  of  Boy  Senuta  and  the  little 
girls  have  been  organized  in  vaiioui  classes 
and  as  neighborhood  vi-iitors  After  five  years 
spent  in  pursuing  the  neighborly  ideal  the 
Fourth  Presbi  terian  Church  of  Chicago  is 
noted  for  its  fine  pulpit  large  acti\e  relation 
to  city  and  community  service  and  its  many 
efTective  agencies  for  cuio  work  service 
branehei  and  mission  churches  among  the 
foreign  element  of  the  city  As  a  body  the 
church  IS  also  noted  for  its  activity  m  foreign 
and  home  missions  It  nOH  occupies  a  handsome 
new  building  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfectly  equipped  church  properties  in  Amer 
ici  the  cost  of  which  including  the  site  was 
SbOO  000  Dr  Stone  hai  written  several  in 
spiring  books  among  them  Recruiting  for 
Christ  (Itll)  Footsteps  in  a  Parish* 
(1908 1  The  Iniitltion  Committee  (1913) 
also  many  article  booklets  and  monologues 
on  varied  religious  and  biographical  subjects. 
I>uring  the  years  1913-14  he  acted  as  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  chaplain,  with  tlie  rank 
of  captain,  of  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry;  was 
chaplain  of  the  Illinois  Sons  of  American  Revo- 
lution in  1011-12-13;  and  has  been  chaplain  of 
the  Illinois  Society  Founders  and  Patriots, 
and  chaplain-general  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  Society  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  City  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
City  Club,  University  Club  of  Chicago,  and  a 
trustee  of  Amherst  College.  Dr.  Stone  mar- 
ried 28  Nov.,  1895,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Rev, 
Henry  Martyn  Parsons,  D.D,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  They  have  three  daughters;  Eliza- 
beth, Margaret  Dickenson,  and  Katherine  Dud- 
ley Parsons. 
OLIVER.  James,  inventor,  manufacturer,  b. 
Roxburgh,  Scotland,  28  Aug.,  1823;  d.  in 
South  Bend,,  Ind„  2  March.  1908,  son  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  (Irving)  Oliver.  His  father  was 
a  simple  shepherd  on  a  large  estate  and  earned 
just  enough  to  keep  his  large  family  from 
suffering  from  the  keener  edges  of  poverty. 
The  boy  Oliver  was  the  youngest  of  eight  ehil- 
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dren;   there  were  bIx  boya  and  two  girls. 
1830  the  eldest  boy,  John,  acting  on  an  ini 
tive   which   the   children    setined   to   have 
berited    from   the   mother,    emigrated    to 
country  and   found   remunerative   employment 
near   Geneva,  N.   Y.     Hia  letters  were   so   en 
eouraging     that     shortly     afterward     another 
brother  and  one  of  the  sisters  followed  and 
tablished    themselves    successfully.      In    Api 
1835,  when  Oliver  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  BtilE  not  been  to  school,  the  entire  fam  ly 
left  Scotland  and  embarked  on  a  sailing  sh  p 
to   Join   the   three   children   in   America.      Th 
voyage    was    made   without    incident    and   the 
family    was    reunited.      Young    Oliver    imme 
diately  took  up  his  first  remunerative  employ 
ment,  which  was  as  a  chore  boy  on  a  farm,  for 
fifty  cents  a  week  and  hia  board.    In  the  follow 
ing  year  a  number  of  Scotch  families  in  the 
community     decided     to     migrate     westward 
toward  the  great  plains  region  which  were  re 

Krted  to  be  so  fertile  and  where  land  was  to 
had  from  the  government  tor  the  asking 
The  Olivers  joined  this  band  and  with  it  ar 
rived  in  Lagrange  County,  Ind.,  later  moving 
to  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  wh  re 
Andrew  Oliver  had  previously  gone  and  taken 
up  an  abode.  In  this  frontier  town,  as  t 
then  waa,  there  waa  a  log  schoolhouse,  and 
here  young  Oliver  studied  for  one  winter 
Then  the  father  died,  and  the  boy's  aeadcm  c 
training  was  permanently  ended,  for  he 
needed  to  assist  in  supporting  the  family 
hia  earnings.  He  was,  however,  gifted  with 
the  capacity  for  studying  on  hia  own  init  a 
tlve  and  his  lack  of  schooling  was  a  deficiency 
which  in  no  way  hampered  him  in  later  liff 
Leaving  school,  young  Oliver  hired  himself  o  t 
to  a  farmer  for  $6.00  a  month,  yet  was  able 
to  take  home  to  hia  mother  S5,00  every  pay 
day.  Though  only  folirteen,  he  waa  large  and 
strong  for  his  age  and  could  do  a  man'a  work 
Always  acting  on  the  strong  initiative  wh  ch 
was  one  of  his  dominating  characteristics,  Mr. 
Oliver  did  not  remain  long  on  the  farm  aa  a 
boy,  but  became,  first  a  raftsman  on  the  river 
then  a  helper  in  a  grist  mill  and  still  houie 
Determined  to  acquire  skill  in  aome  trade,  he 
here  had  the  opportunity  to  become  an  expert 
cooper.  At  this  trade  he  accumulated  a  small 
surplus  capital.  After  working  for  a  time 
at  the  coopers'  trade,  Afr,  Oliver  felt  that  his 
scope  would  be  very  limited  in  that  line  and 
decided  to  learn  the  trade  of  an  iron  molder 
This  he  did  with  his  usual  energy  and  soon 
became  an  expert  workman  in  the  foundry  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Iron  Company  at  Mishawaka 
Here  he  remained  for  several  years  and  thtn 
came  the  step  that  influenced  his  whole  after 
life.  It  was  during  this  period  of  hia  life 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Dotv 
family,  people  of  somewhat  superior  culture 
and  education,  and  through  tins  contact,  Mr 
Oliver  acquired  hia  first  taste  for  reading  good 
books.  In  1S55  he  went  to  South  Bend,  Ind 
only  a  few  miles  down  the  river  from  Misha 
waka,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  a  man 
who  wanted  to  sell  a  one-fourth  interest  in  a 
foundry,  at  inventory  cost.  The  price  was  less 
than  ft  hundred  dollars,  and  Mr.  Oliver  waa 
able  to  take  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  him 
and  eventually  proved  to  be,  an  extremely  good 
The  small  foundry 
1  the  manufacture  of  pli 
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tl  e  age  of  thirty  t  vo  '^Ir  Oliver  entered 
mod  stiy  nto  the  nd  strv  wh  ch  was  to  make 
h  s  name  knoii  all  over  the  vorld  vh  re  mod 
ern  huila  drv  s  pract  ced  Tho  gh  le  lad 
vorked  is  a  ooper  Mr  01  ver  knew  plo  vs 
for  he  had  at  o  farmed  a"  a  a  de  1  ne 
As  a  farmer  he  kne  plows  and  he  kn  v 
that  there  was  a  good  plow  n  the  rid 
•ind  after  he  had  acqu  rod  1  '<  m  11 
intere  t  n  the  small  plow  I  us  e  s  there 
grad  ally  de  eloped  h  s  m  nd  an  mage  of 
the  deal  plo  v  tl  e  plo  v  that  ould  cut 
through  the  bo  1  1  ke  a  k  fe  and  a1  e  a 
clean  furro  v  He  began  formulat  ng  a  theory 
of  a  plo  V  wh  ch  should  be  aa  1  ght  in  ve  ght 
as  was  CO  s  stent  v  th  endurance  and  good 
«ork  that  a  moldboard  should  scour  so  as 
to  turn  the  so  1  th  a  s  ng  ng  hound  tl  at  the 
hare  or  cutt  ng  ^ge  m  st  be  made  separate 
from  the  moldboard  so  that  t  ould  he  et  ly 
and  cheaply  repla  ed  nhen  nrn  out  This 
d  al  gren  an  1  dev  loped  n  h  m  nd  a  I  n 
sp  red  h  m  to  undertake  a  long  ser  es  of  ex 
per  m cuts  It  was  t  elve  years  letore  th  s 
deal  materialized  but  t  finally  d  d —  n  the 
01  er  ch  lied  plo  v  Mean  h  le  ho  e  er  1  e 
had  been  moderately  successful  n  the  ma  u 
fa  ture  of  the  ord  nary  plo  a  h  ch  er 
turned  out  by  1  s  foundry  It  naa  not  long 
)  fore  his  t  urth  interest  expanded  a  d  he 
a  qu  red  full  ownersl  p  of  th  snail  !u  ess 
Tl  ere  were  nnuraeral  le  d  tfic  It  es  t  o  er 
come  first  h  s  cap  tal  was  hoj  elessl  nade 
q  ate  at  first      Then  h  s  furna  e  flooded 

hv  the  break  ng  of  a  dam  and  tn  ce  tl  e  fao 
tory  as  destroyed  by  fire  At  first  1  e  per 
formed  all  the  tunct  ons  of  foundryma  book 
keeper  office  boy  and  salesman  For  ome 
eeks  he  would  devote  h  mself  ent  rely  to  cast 
ng  and  p  ittmg  together  a  stock  of  plo  s 
Then  be  would  load  them  about  among  the 
farmers  in  the  v  c  nity  W  1  en  they  ere  sold 
he  vould  return  to  h  s  f  mace  and  h  g  n 
again,  casting  ploua  Then  gradually  he  found 
It  possible  to  hire  help  and  the  business  slowly 
expanded  It  was  while  contending  with 
these  earlv  difficulties  that  he  carried  out  his 
e\periments  It  was  in  186fi  that  the  Lnited 
States  Patent  Office  isaued  to  lames  Olner  a 
patent  for  an  improvement  in  mollboards 
for  plows  which  embraced  the  di  tinguished 
features  of  the  thiliing  process  the  firat  pat 
ent  which  was  ever  issued  for  the  manufacture 
of  chilled  plows  Quoting  from  thia  document 
the  invention  is  described  as  a  ntw  a  id  use 
ful  process  m  the  manufacture  of  moldboards 
for  plows  whereby  the  same  are  greatly  im 
proved  as  regards  their  durability  as  well  aa 
their  usefulness  and  the  invention  consists  in 
hardening  the  wearing  surface  or  face  of  the 
moldboard  by  chilling  it  while  in  the  sand 
mold  and  m  treating  it  afterward  so  as  to 
pruent  damage  from  the  unequal  shrinkage  of 
the  chilled  and  hardened  surface  and  the  softer 
back  side  of  the  moldboard  and  in  tempering 
irboniiing  it  to  a  certain  degree  and 
thereby  improving  the  iron  This  ^ery  proc 
had  previously  been  attempted  by  others 
the  results  of  these  experiments  had  always 
been  failures  because  of  the  cavities  or  blow 
holes  which  were  made  in  the  metal  by  the 
leaping  gas  Mr  Oliver  a  conclusions  were 
that  these  blowholes  were  the  result  of  moia 
ture  lu  the  molding  aand  as  well  as  of  gases. 
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and  working  on  that  theory  he  invented  a,  cH!I 
which  obviated  both  these  obstacles  and  gave 
him  a  moldboard  perfectly  and  evenly  chilled 
over  its  entire  wearing  surface.  His  special 
process  may  be  briefly  described.  The  upper, 
or  wearing  surface  of  the  moldboard  is  formed 
by  the  molten  metal  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  oblong  piece  of 
iron,  conforming  in  shape  to  the  moldboard 
which  is  to  be  east.  This  portion  of  the  mold, 
known  as  the  "  chill  "  is  carefully  shaped  by 
filing,  smoothening,  and  planing  the  surface. 
Into  this  finished  surface  creases,  or  grooves, 
are  sawn,  the  grooves  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  and  giving  the  surface  a  checkered 
appearance.  It  is  throngh  these  grooves  that 
the  gases  escape  and  the  molten  metal 
pat  against  the  surface  of  the  chill,  the  result 
being  a  perfect  and  evenly  tempered  casting 
To  insure  an  even  How  metal  in  the  chilling 
process  the  chills  must  be  warmed,  otherwise 
contact  with  the  cold  iron  would  disturb  the 
flow  and  spoil  the  east.  The  iron  chill 
hoitow  and  is  filled  shortly  before  the  east  with 
hot  water.  The  castings  are  taken  from  the 
molds  as  soon  after  pouring  as  possible  and 
excluded  from  the  air  by  being  deposited  in 
sand  pits,  covered  with  sand  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  thirtv-six  to  forty- eight  hours 
undergoing  the  cooling  process.  This  not  only 
cools  them  gradually  and  evenly,  but  anneals 
them  to  a  certain  extent,  thus  adding  to  their 
strength,  yet  retaining  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  chilling.  As  soon  as  the  new  chilled 
plow  was  put  on  the  market  it  proved 
immediate  success,  for  not  only  was  it  far 
superior,*  but  it  was  much  cheaper  than  the 
ordinary  plow,  Oliver's  early  dreams  of  a 
perfect  plow  were  entirely  realized,  for  from 
that  day  to  this  there  lias  been  hardly  any  im- 
provement in  his  invention.  In  showing  the 
value  of  Mr.  Oliver's  invention  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  United  States,  Mr, 
CofBn,  in  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Patents,  after  a  very  extensive  in- 
vestigation in  1877,  estimated  that  the  saving 
in  the  cultivation  of  farm  lands  would  have 
been  $45,000,000  had  the  Oliver  chilled  plow 
been  universally  used  (Senate  Reports,  2nd 
&e  f  th     F    ty  fifth   Congress,  p.   276). 

W  th  th  d  t  f  the  new  plow  the  little 
f    t    y  th     &t    Joseph   River   rapidly   ex- 

p     d  d       N     _    b    Id  ngs    were    added,    steam 
'   1 1  ted  for  water  power.     To- 
an   area   approaching  a 
mpl     ing  in  the  neighborhood 
I  o  uuu  m  fl       nterpriae  is  now  without 

1       th    field  and  before  the  War 
b  pped    t     pi  t     alt  ]  arts   of  the   world. 

I  d  t  lly  M  01  er  acquired  a  very  ex- 
te  ft  dentally  it  must  be  said, 

for  t  was  fundamentally  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  emphasized  the  actual  value  of  a  product 
rather  than  its  commercial  value.  To  produce 
the  best  plow  in  the  world  had  gradually  become 
an  obsession  with  him.  Having  succeeded  in 
his  object,  he  left  its  commercialization  to 
others.  "Without  detracting  from  the  meed 
of  praise  that  is  due  James  Oliver,"  said  El- 
bert Hubbard,  in  one  of  his  "Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  Great  Business  Men,"  "The 
truth  should  he  stated  that  alone  he  could 
never  have  built  up  or  extended  his  business 
to  its  present   colossal  proportions.     The  fact 
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that  an  invention  is  useful  and  much  needed 
does  not  insure  its  success  .  ,  .  and  let  this 
be  said,  James  Oliver  was  big  enough  to  leave 
all  questions  of  salesmanship  and  finance  to 
his  son.  For  over  thirty  years  Joseph  D.  Oliver 
has  been  the  actual  working  manager  of  the 
busintas  James  Oliver  was  essentially  the 
inventor  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  haie  a 
son  who  was  a  business  genius  iet  there 
were  occasions  on  which  the  elder  man  asserted 
himselt  in  the  formation  of  the  business  policy 
of  the  great  institutions  founded  on  his  inven 
tion  The    Olivers       said    Flbert    Hubbard 

"  ha\e  never  be  n  in  a  trust  or  a  combination 
When  James  Oliver  was  approached  on 
this  theme  after  the  matter  had  been  pushed 
upon  his  attent  on  several  times  with  various 
and  sundry  tempting  offers  h  replied  I  do 
not  care  for  jour  mone>  neither  do  I  or  my 
familv  care  to  go  out  of  husincs  We  are 
not  looking  for  ease  or  rest  or  luxury  I  love 
this  institution  and  if  I  go  into  this  combine 
granting  that  I  will  make  more  money  than 
now  what  is  to  prevent  your  shutting  down 
these  works  and  throwing  all  these  people 
who  have  worked  for  me  ail  these  years  out  of 
employment'  And  how  would  that  affect  this 
City  which  has  been  my  home  and  the  home 
of  those  I  lo\et  No  sir  vour  talk  of  more 
money  and  liss  responsibility  means  nothing 
to  me  Those  were  words  typical  of  the  man 
Though  of  a  commanding  personality  he  re 
mained  during  all  his  later  years  of  sutce^s 
the  plain  simple  unassuming  man  he  hid  been 
during  the  days  of  struggle  It  was  hi  pride 
to  class  himself  as  a  farmer  and  the  fellow 
of  farmers  thoroughly  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  towered  above  his  fellows  like  a  leri 
talle  eollosaus  James  Oliver  was  not  what  is 
usually  termed  a  religious  man  tor  the  quib 
■"'""  f  theology  he  had  scant  patience  But 
,titude  toward  his  fellow  men  was  such 
inspired  by  all  the  trut  religiins  in  the 
world  During  the  financial  panic  of  the  early 
'"•netiea  though  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
the  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  he 
demanded  that  the  works  should  continue  with 
full  forces  at  work  Not  one  man  was  laid 
off  and  the  surplus  produced  by  the  factories 
was    stored    for    better    times  Man  s    first 

business  was  to  till  the  siil  said  Mr  Oliver 
"  his  last  business  will  be  t6  till  the  soil  I 
help  tin  farmers  to  do  their  work  and  fjr  my 
product  there  will  aiwaya  be  a  demand  Thus 
rather  than  to  cause  temporary  suffering 
among  his  many  employees  le  preferred  to 
iniest  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  non  interest 
bearing  products  being  stored  until  the  de 
mand  should  reassert  itself  again  On  30 
May  1844  Mr  Oliver  married  Susan  C  Doty 
daughter  of  Joseph  Doty  of  Mishawaka  Ind 
She  died  in  1102  They  had  one  daughter  and 
Josephine  (Mrs  George  Ford  secre 
tary  of  the  Olner  Chilled  Plow  Works)  who 
died  in  1Q14  and  Jos  ph  Doty  Oliver  the  presi 
dent  if  the  great  corporation  which  hls^ather 
founded. 

OLIVER,  Joseph  Doty,  manufacturer,  b, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  2  Aug.,  1860,  son  of  James 
Oliver  and  Susan  Catherine  (Doty)  Oliver. 
His  father  was  the  inventor  of  the  chilled 
plow,  which  revolutionized  the  plow  trade  ot 
the  world,  and  founder  of  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Worka,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  president 
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of  the  corporation  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1903.  The  son  Joseph  attended  the  common 
aehoola  of  South  Bend,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  JJe  Paw  Univerfiity,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  He  entered  his  father's  factory 
1  July,  1867,  and  by  remarkahle  businesa 
ability  became  treasurer,  general  manager,  and 
finally  president  of  the  immense  concern  which 
his  father  founded.  He  haa  entire  charge  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  and  han- 
dles them  with  great  success.  Lnder  his  man- 
agement the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  has 
grown  from  infancy  to  a  giant's  stature.  Its 
products  to-day  are  known  and  used  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Mr,  Oliver  has  never 
held  any  political  position  other  than  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  County  Council  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  Indiana,  and  on  several  occa- 
Biona  as  the  delegate  of  the  Eepuhlican  party 
to  state  and  national  conventions.  He  is  " 
memtwr  of  the  Chicago  Club  and  of  the  Kami 
ton  Cluh,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.  He 
a  trustee  of  Purdue  University  and  at  present 
(1917)  president  of  the  Board;  a  director  of 
the  National  Park  Bank,  New  York,  of  thi 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  and  also  a  di 
rector  of  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  South  Bend  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ilr.  Oliver  was  married  10  Dec, 
1884,  at  Johnstown,  N,  V.,  to  Misa  Anna  Ger- 
trude Wella,  daughter  of  David  A.  Wells, 
manufacturer  of  gloves.  They  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  James  |2d),  vice-president 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Gertrude  W.,  wife 
of  Charles  Frederick  Cunningham,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works,  married  April  30,  1917, 
to  Eleanor  F.  McMillin,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Benton  McMillin,  ex-governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  now  (1917)  United  Stat«a  Minister  to 
Peru,  and  Jlisa  Susan  Catherine  Oliver,  Fol- 
lowing his  father's  example,  Joseph  D.  Oliver 
has  kept  in  touch  with  the  practical  features 
of  the  works  of  which  he  is  the  executive  head. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  improve- 
ments and  changes  and  spares  neither  time  nor 
money  when  necessary.  He  is  easily  approach- 
able and  always  ready  to  listen  patiently  to 
the  good  or  ha<3  and  give  timely  counsel.  He 
has  always  refused  political  office  and  is  de- 
voted to  his  home  and  family.  The  buaineas 
of  which  he  is  tSe  head  ia  his  great  source  of 
pride  and  he  is  never  happier  than  when  work- 
ing out  its  problems.  Personally,  and  aa 
trustee  of  his  father's  estate,  he  had  been  of 
much  help  in  civic  afi'airs.  His  most  severe 
critic  could  not  say  more  than  to  find  fault 
with  his  too  strict  devotion  to  business — but  the 
answer  ia,  "  It's  in  the  blood  and  was  bred  in 
the  bone  and  he  can't  help  it.'*  Although  an 
ardent  Republican  and  always  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  legitimate  calia  of  hia  party,  he 
ia  not  bigoted  and  enjoys  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  many  who  are  politically  opposed 
to  him.  Ho  ia  an  active  member  of  the  Prea- 
byterian  Church. 

BUCKLET,  James  Uonroe,  clergyman, 
editor,  and  author,  was  born  in  Rah  way, 
N.  J.,  10  Dec.,  1836,  aon  of  Rev,  John  and 
Abbie  L,  (Monroe I  Buckley.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pennington  Seminary,  and  entered 
Wesleyan  University  in  'the  class  of  1860,  but 
left  during  his  freshman  year.  For  some 
time  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine;  later, 
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he  studied  theology  under  private  tutors  at 
Exeter  N  E  meanwhile  preaching  there  as 
a  supply  In  1859  he  joined  the  New  Hamp 
shire  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  stationed  at  Dover  :n  that 
State  After  proving  his  efficiency  in  several 
large  and  important  atationa  he  was  trans 
f erred  to  Detroit  Mich  m  1863  and  to 
Brooklyn  N  Y  in  1866  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  General  Conference  (the  delegated 
law-making  body  of  Methodism  which  holds 
its  sessions  quadrennially)  in  1S72  1876 
1880  1884  1888  1892  18S6  1900  1904 
1908  and  1912  In  this  great  deliberative  as 
sembly  representing  a  world  wide  ecclesi 
asticism  he  haa  been  a  leader  of  acknowl 
edged  power  Whatever  the  question  at  issue 
he  has  never  come  to  its  discussion  without 
ample  information  concerning  it  thus  a 
tenacious  memory  adroitnesa  m  debate  and 
thorough  skill  ia  a  parliamentarian  have  ac 
corded  him  a  dominant  influence  in  Christian 
councils  for  many  years  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  "Method ist  Ecumenical  Conference  in 
London  1881  in  Washington  1891  and  m 
Toronto  1111  In  1880  he  was  elected  editor 
of  '  The  Christian  Advocate  publitihed  in 
New  Ttork  the  chief  ofhcial  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  His  editorial 
pre-eminence  both  as  a  versatile  writer  and 
cogent  thinker  has  received  wide  recognition 
not  only  among  the  large  con'ttituenfy  of 
readers  in  his  own  church  but  among  tl  ose 
of  other  denominations  as  well  As  a  speaker 
appointed  for  notable  occasions  hi,  1  as 
evinced  an  easy  masterj  of  his  thgme  cou 
pled  with  dignity  and  eloquence  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Metfiodiot  FpiHCopal  Chur  h 
and  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of  tl  e  Methodiit 
Episcopal  (Senev)  Hospital  in  Brooklyn 
N;  \  He  received  the  degree  of  D  D  from 
Wesleyan  Lniversity  in  18"2  that  of  LL  B 
from  Emory  and  Henry  College  \  irginia  in 
1882  and  that  of  LHD  from  Syracuse  Ini 
yersity  m  1890  He  hs'^  writttn  Two 
Weeks  in  the  Yo=iemite  Valley  (1873), 
"Supposed     Miracles         (I8"5)  Chriatians 

and  the  Theatre"  (18771;  "Oata  or  Wild 
Oats"  (1885);  "The  Land  of  the  Czar  and 
the  Nihilists"  (1886)  ;  "Faith  Healing, 
Christian  Science,  and  Kindred  Phenomena" 
(18921;  "Travels  in  Three  Continents— Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa"  (1895);  "History  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States"  (1897); 
"Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Professional 
and  Amateur  Speakers  "  ( 1899 ) ;  "  The  Fun- 
damentals and  Their  Contrasts  "  ( 1906 )  ; 
■'  The  Wrong  and  Peril  of  Woman  Suffrage  " 
(1909)  ;  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions" (1911).  Dr.  Buckley's  home  address 
is  Morristown,  N.  J. 

HILL.  David  Jayne,  diplomat  and  historian, 
b,  at  Plainficld,  N.  J.,  10  June,  1850,  son  of 
Daniel  Trembloy  and  Lydia  Ann  (Thompson) 
Hill.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  Abra- 
ham Hill,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  in 
Massachusetts  in  1636.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  common  schools  of  Plainfield, 
at  the  Suffield  Academy,  Connecticut,  and  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Lewisburg  (now  Bueknell  Uni- 
veraity),  Pennsylvania,  in  1874.  After  hia  grad- 
uation  he   became   instructor   in   ancient   lan- 
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giiages;  was  appointed  profeesor  of  rhetoric 
there  n  18  7  and  m  1870  waa  elected  president 
In  18MS  ht  accepted  the  presidency  (t  the  Dm 
lersitj  of  Rochester  and  held  that  ofliLe  until 
hia  res  gnat ion  in  1896  Lnder  his  adminis 
tration  the  curriculum  of  the  unnersity  waa 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more  than  forty 
ne»  (ouraea  of  study  and  the  faculty  was  ma 
ter  ally  increased  After  hia  resignation  he 
spent  nearly  three  jears  in  the  study  of  the 
pubhn  law  of  Europe  and  from  189')  t,  1903 
waa  profeaaor  of  European  d  [  lomacy  in  the 
achool  of  comparati\e  jurisprudence  and 
diplomacy  Washington  D  C  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  Aisiatant  Secretary  of  State  by 
Preaidtnt  MtKjnley  He  resigned  that  offiee 
m  1903  to  accept  the  post  of  on\oy  e\traordi 
narj  and  nimiafer  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  S  vitzerland  and  two  years 
later  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
Netherlands  In  1908  he  \  as  appointed  am 
ba'isador  e\tr'jordinar\  and  ].  lent  potent  lary  to 
German*  and  held  that  post  until  1111  Dr 
Hill  :s  the  author  of  Life  tf  \^ashington 
Irving        (18771  Life    of    William    Cullen 

Bryant  (1878)  Elements  of  Rhetoric 
(1877) ,  Science  of  Rhetoric  (1878) ,  Ele 
menta  of  Psychology"  (1888);  "Social  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity"  (1888);  "Principles 
and  Fallacies  of  Socialism"  (1888);  "Genetic 
Philosophy  "  ( 1893 )  ;  "  International  Jus- 
tice"; "A  Primer  of  Finance;  "The  Concep- 
tion and  Realization  of  Neutrality"  (10021; 
"  The  Life  and  Work  of  Hugo  Grotius "' 
(1002);  "The  Contemporary  Development  of 
Diplomacy "  ( 1904 )  ;  "A  History  of  Diplo- 
macy in  the  International  Development  of 
Europe";  "The  Struggle  for  Universal  Em- 
pire" (Vol.  I,  10O5(!  "The  Establishment  of 
Territorial  Sovereignty"  (Vol.  IL  1000)  ; 
"  World  Organization  as  Affected  by  the  Na 
ture  of  the  Modern  State"  (1011);  "The 
Diplomacy  of  the  Age  of  Absolutism  "  ( 1914)  ; 
and  "The  People's  Government"  (1915).  Dr 
Hill  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  1907,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Permanent  Administrative  Council 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal.  He  is  vice-grand 
commander  of  the  Society  of  American  Wars 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So 
eiety,  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  the  American  Historical  Association,  and 
other  learned  societies.  He  married  3  June, 
188(1,  Juliet  Lewis,  daughter  of  Judge  Heze- 
kiah  B.  Packer,  of  Williamsport.  Pa. 

WOOLITER,  Samuel,  business  man  and  phi- 
lanthropist, b,  in  Senitz,  Hungary,  11  March, 
la*.-;;  d.  in  Peoria,  HI..  4  Jan.,  1911,  fifth  son 
of  Solomon  and  Sallie  VVoolner.  Both  parents 
were  natives  of  Hungary,  and  there  Samuel 
spent  his  early  years,  deriving  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town. 
When  little  more  than  a  boy  he  learned  the 
distiller's  trade,  and  feeling  that  the  United 
States  offered  better  opportunities  in  business 
than  the  old  country,  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  He  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia practically  empty-handed,  but  made  hia 
way  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  sought  any 
kind  of  honest  work.  Finally  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  secured  a  position  in  a  dis- 
tillery. His  equipment  for  his  trade  had  been 
obtained  after  the  thorough,  painstaking,  and 
honest  methods   of   the   Old   World,   and   this 
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fact  together  with  his  native  ability  and  re 
soureefulness  won  him  rapid  adiancement 
He  soon  amassed  a  smill  capital  and  with 
his  brothers  Adolph  and  Ignatius  established 
a  distillery  at  Louisville  Ky  in  1859  After 
two  years  the  brothers  sold  out  this  enter 
prise  and  purchased  several  distilleries  in 
Peoria  III  which  they  operated  sULcessfully 
for  many  years  and  developed  the  extensive 
business  now  <arried  on  b\  their  descendants 
When  they  found  themseiies  well  eafablished 
they  sent  back  to  Hungary  for  t  *o  other 
brothers  Jacob  and  Moms  H  Woollier  who 
alao  became  partners  in  the  firm  each  super 
intending  certain  parts  of  the  work  Thus, 
by  CO  operation  and  good  management  the 
concern  grew  into  one  of  the  moat  prosperous 
and  favorably  known  in  the  distilling  business 
'samuel  Woolner  did  not  confine  his  activities 
to  thi.  distilling  line  alone  but  was  instru 
mental  in  building  up  many  other  enterprises 
in  Peoria  It  wa  through  his  agency  that  the 
grape  sugar  industry  was  established  in  that 
city  He  held  a  large  interest  m  the  Peoria 
Grape  Sugar  Company  which  he  and  his 
brothers  had  organized  He  \ias  a  prominent 
figure  in  binking  circles  and  after  serving 
some  time  as  a  director  was  elected  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  C  erman  American  Na 
tional  Bank  the  leading  hnancnl  institution 
of  Peoria  and  thi  predeces  or  of  the  Com 
mtrcial  German  Natunal  Bank  He  was  also 
a  large  stockholder  in  several  of  the  leading 
banksiof  Chicago  In  !'!')4  Mr  Woolner  built 
the  Atlas  Distillery  the  largest  in  Peoria  and 
in  1890  nith  his  brother  Adolph  erected  the 
Woolner  Building  one  of  the  eitys  larg 
est  and  most  complete  business  houses  Mr 
Woolner  hold  many  positions  of  a  public 
or  semi  public  nature  He  was  for  manv  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trade  also  of  the 
city  council  and  was  at  one  time  tendered 
the  nomination  for  mavor  of  pLona  but  was 
forced  to  decline  the  honor  on  account  of 
business  The  influence  of  the  Woolner 
brothers  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
city  of  Peoria  was  very  great  Samuel  Wool 
ner  himself  was  everywhere  respected  tor  his 
sterling  qualities  and  his  helpful  humanita 
nanism  He  contributed  liberally  to  or  was 
an  active  worker  in  almost  every  firm  of 
Jew  ish  and  non  sectarian  chanty  A  firm  be 
liever  in  conservative  reformed  Judaism  he 
became  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremoit 
Jewish  philanthropists  of  America  giving 
generously  wherever  there  was  need  and  seek 
ing  always  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
his  race  He  was  a  member  of  Schiller  Lodge 
F  i  A  M  a  thirty  second  degree  Mason 
Scottish  Rite  president  of  the  Anshai  4meth 
congreg'ition  of  Peona  also  president  of  the 
order  of  B  nai  B  rith  tor  the  Peoria  district 
He  waa  pres  dent  of  the  Home  frr  Aged  and 
Infirm  Israelites  at  Cleveland  Ohio  trustee 
of  the  Jenish  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Union  Ameri- 
can-Hebrew congregations,  at  Cincinnati,  It 
has  been  well  said  that  "  nature  endowed  him 
with  indefatigable  will-power  and  thorough 
business  sagacity,  which,  coupled  with  sterling 
honesty  and  truthful  habits,  not  only  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most business  men  of  Peoria,  but  alao  won 
him  fame  throughout  the  country."    Mr.  Wool- 
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ner  married  20  March,  1869,  Johanna  Levy, 
who  died  in  1872,  leaving  a  daughter,  Hannah, 
now  the  wife  of  William  B  Wonlncr.  On  19 
Oct  ,  1892,  he  married  Miriam,  daughter  of 
Louis  Sternbaeh,  of  New  York  City,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son.  Hpymour  Woolner,  now  (1917) 
a  student  at  Yale  Univeraity. 

KAKCH,  Frank  Morrison,  banker,  b.  in  St, 
Paul,    Minn,    22    Oct,,    1863,    son    of    Nelson 


Jonathan  and  Mary  Jane    (Mui 


March, 
Hia    father    served 
deputy   provost 
hal  during  the 
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1874-78  was  sheriff 
of  lluker  County, 
Minn.  Hia  earliest 
American  ancestor 
was  Hu^h  March, 
who  emigrated  t^ 
this  country  from 
^  Newbury,  England. 
'  ■  103R,  settling 
in  Newhuryport, 
Mass.  The  two 
sona  of  Hugh 
March,  Col.  John 
and  Capt.  Hugh 
March,  built  and 
operated  the  flrat 
ferry  across  the  Merrimac  River.  Frank 
M.  March  was  educated  in  the  publi 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  an  early  age 
obtained  employment  in  a  mercantile  house. 
In  1884  he  accepted  a  position  with  the 
firm  of  A.  H.  Reed  and  Company,  at  Glen- 
coe,  Minn  ,  where  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  operation  of  an  extensive  business 
enterprise.  He  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  firm  in  1889,  and  went  to  Pierre,  S  D., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
crockery  and  grocery  business  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  George  K.  March.  He  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
business  which  grew  rapidly  and  in  the  spring 
of  1804  he  sold  out  hie  interest  in  the  firm 
and  went  with  his  family  to  Zumbrota,  Minn, 
Here  he  organized  the  Security  State  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  made  cashier.  In  ISOl. 
stories  of  great  fortunes  Ijeing  made  in  West- 
ern Canada  led  him  to  Winnipeg,  where  he 
organized  the  Manitoba  Land  and  Investment 
Company,  in  partnership  with  his  brothers, 
N  U  .  C  H,,  and  G  K.  March  He  was  made 
president  of  the  company,  wliich,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  handled  500,000  acres  of  West- 
ern Canada  land.  In  1903  he  organized  the 
Export  Elevator  Company,  building  a  line  of 
elevators  along  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  The  poor 
health  of  his  wife,  in  the  summer  of  1909, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  West,  and  he 
went  to  Spokane,  Wash  ,  where  he  organized 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  assuming  the 
presidency  In  every  work  committed  to  his 
hands,  Mr  March  has  labored  with  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  efficiency,  and  the  wholesome 
practical  results  testify  to  the  value  of  his 
buKinesa  ability.  Hia  quick  intuitive  mind 
has  never  failed  to  meet  an  emergency 
when  it  arisea.  Mr.  March  ia  a  director  of 
the  Spokane  Fruit  Growers'  Company,  and  an 
officer  in  many  banks  and  corporations  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Grain  Exchange,  Real  Estate 
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Exchange;  director  of  the  Industrial;  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  at  one  time  served  as  mayor 
of  Zumbrota,  Minn,  In  Spokane  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spokane,  Inland,  and  Athletic 
Cluba,  He  was  married  19  June,  1891,  at 
Glencoe,  Minn.,  to  Emma  F,  Wadswortb,  who 
died  at  Monrovia,  Cal,  34  Aug.,   1913. 

MANTON,  Frank  Stead,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, b,  in  Providence,  R.  I„  28  Feb.,  1838; 
d.  in  North  Wakefield,  N,  H„  19  Aug,  1909, 
son  of  Salma  Manton  and  Anstis  Pearce 
(Dyer)  Manton,  His  father  was  a  cotton 
broker,  who  though  he  died  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
his  native  city,  being  noted  always  for  his 
public  spirit  and  progress Jveness.  Salma  Man- 
ton  wae  born  on  12  Feb,,  1798,  less  than  eight 
years  after  Rhode  Island  had  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  as  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States,  he  had  a  hand  in  framing.  Soon 
after  hia  death  his  son,  Frank  Stead  Manton, 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  was  bom.  Al- 
though Frank  never  saw  his  father,  he  had 
been  endowed  with  the  aame  restless  energy, 
and  even  in  boyhood  was  regarded  as  one  of 
whom  his  city  might  well  be  proud.  He  was 
educated  first  in  the  public  schools  of  Provi- 
dence,  and  afterward  went  through  an  aca- 
demic course  in  a  private  school.  He  did  not 
follow  hia  father's  example  in  hia  choice  of  a 
calling.  He  might  have  been  also  a  cotton 
broker  had  his  taste  so  inclined  him.  But 
from  some  of  his  ancestors  he  had  inherited 
inventive  talent,  together  with  a  liking  for 
mechanics  and  engineering  science.  So  he  be- 
gan hia  business  career  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor,  for  which  the  records  show  that  he 
had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  For  several  years 
he  held  important  positions  in  the  Hope  Iron 
Works,  and  then  became  manager  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Company 
of  Providence.  It  was  here  that  he  found  his 
true  vocation.  The  company  was  newly  estab- 
lished in  1857,  when  he  became  its  head.  Un- 
der hia  able  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
inventive  genius  in  increasing  in  many  ways 
the  efficiency  of  ships  of  alt  kinds,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  marine  manufactories  in 
America,  That  Mr.  Manton's  personal  con- 
tributions to  the  large  sum  total  of  new  ideas 
emanating  from  the  works  of  the  American 
Ship  Windlass  Company  had  much  to  do  with 
its  unprecedented  success  is  beyond  question. 
In  windlasses,  towing  machinery,  and  other 
appliances  on  shipboard,  which  have  a  more 
important  bearing  on  the  management  of  ves- 
sels than  is  easily  comprehended  by  non- 
nautical  persons,  he  introduced  an  incalculable 
number  of  improvements.  His  inventive  genius 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  Slarine  men 
throughout  the  world  are  indebted  to  Frank 
Manton  for  a  practical  application  of  me- 
chanics tfl  the  steering  and  general  manage- 
ment of  ocean  and  lake  vessels  that  save 
labor,  while  adding  to  their  efficiency  and 
safety.  He  invented  the  first  iron  windlasa 
ever  used.  Later  he  proved  that  iron  would 
do  the  work  much  better  than  wood,  and  at 
the  aame  time  disposing  of  the  objection  of 
the  old-fashioned  mariner  that  iron  would  be 
too  heavy  by  proving  that  its  weight  was  little 
if  any  heavier.  When  once  hia  iron  windlass 
had   been   accepted,  he  designed  other  wind- 
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lasse<<  and  capstans  and  practically  all  that 
are  in  us>e  in  the  twentitth  century  every 
where  on  the  seven  aeas  ia  well  as  on  the 
Great  Lakes  of  America  and  in  other  conn 
tries  are  of  the  pattern  that  Frank  S  Man 
ton  made  During  the  flftj  jears  aa  head  of 
the  company  the  number  of  improi  ementa  that 
were  te  ted  can  hardly  be  eatimated  Mr 
Manton  made  a  deep  Bccentific  study  of  the 
» Indians  He  recogni?Pd  m  it  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  m  the  management  of  a 
fthip  and  he  kneii  as  dots  e\ery  e'^perieneed 
navigatjr  that  there  are  tirata  ivh  n  the  per 
feet  norkmg  of  tht  «indlass  miy  mean  the 
salvation  of  the  ship  There  is  no  guesswork 
on  the  windlasses  invented  or  perfected  by  Frank 
S.  Manton.  All  the  steam  windlasses  made  by 
the  American  Ship  \\'indlas9  Company  have  a 
direct  connection  between  the  en^ne  and  wind- 
laas,  without  counter  shafts  or  additional  gear- 
ing. They  also  have  a  counter- te  lance  for  the 
engines  and  an  automatic  lubricator  for  the 
worm  and  worm-gear,  and  the  engines  are 
placed  together  in  the  most  accessible  posi- 
tion. One  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Manton 
in  his  early  days  with  thia  company  was  a 
patent  reversing  motion  that  is  now  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  which  had  been  over- 
looked until  he  showed  how  it  would  be  uaed. 
The  American  Ship  Windlass  Company  of 
Providence  had  the  most  extensive  windlass 
plant  in  the  world.  Nine-tentha  of  the  wind- 
lasses and  capstans  used  in  America  were 
built  by  this  company.  Mr.  Manton  was  al- 
ways much  interested  in  yachts,  and  several 
of  his  inventions  came  into  being  with  the 
convenience  and  utility  of  yacht  navigators  ex- 
pressly in  view.  He  personally  superintended 
considerable  work  done  for  the  United  States 
navy.  Among  the  battleships  ho  fitted  with 
steam  windlasses,  steel  bibbs,  etc.,  was  the 
U.  S  steel  cruiser  "  JIaine,"  which  was  sunk 
in  Havana  harbor,  and  whose  loss  precipitated 
if  it  did  not  actually  cause  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  was  not  only 
in  his  own  inventions  that  Mr.  Manton  was 
able  to  do  so  much  for  the  maritime  world. 
He  was  alwaya  on  the  alert  for  any  valuable 
diacovery  by  others.  From  the  beginning  the 
company,  through  its  president,  carefully  in- 
vestigated every  idea  or  suggestion  of  im- 
provement in  windlasses  or  capstans.  If  prac- 
tical it  was  adopted,  and  always  with  gener- 
ous regard  to  the  claims  of  the  inventors.  The 
works  of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Com- 
pany  were  at  the  corner  of  Waterman  and  East 
River  Streets,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  tenks  of  the  Seekonk  River,  quite  aw^y 
from  the  general  hum  of  business.  Few  of 
Providence's  manufactoriea  were  so  widely  and 
favorably  known.  Soon  the  company's  si 
windlaaaes,  steam  capstans,  improved  liand 
windlasses,  and  hand  capstans  had  been  put 
upon  thousands  of  vessels,  and  were  carried 
by  them  over  the  oceans  of  the  world  and 
America's  Great  Lakes.  From  a  small  be- 
ginning in  1857  the  business  grew  to  extensive 
dimensions  and  employed  a  large  capital.  The 
company,  with  ample  facilities  in  its  shops 
and  tools,  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  this 
one  work  of  supplying  the  vessels  of  the 
American  navy,  merchant  steamers,  pleasure 
yachts  and  sailing  vessels  with  reliable  ma- 
chinery   for    handing    their     heavy    anchors. 


loading  and  unloading,  warping  ships,  etc. 
breat  excellence  is  usually  attained  wherever 
any  industry  admits  of  sufficient  expansion,  so 
that  ail  tools  may  be  especially  adapted  to  one 
purpose,  and  workmen  become  expert  from 
continually  reproducing  duplicate  machines. 
Many  hundreds  of  testimonials — from  the  press, 
as  well  as  from  eminent  navy  officers,  heads  of 
departments,  experienced  commanders  of  ves- 
sels, and  navai  engineers,  give  evidence  that 
to  the  patient,  persistent,  and  well-directed 
efforts  of  Frank  S.  Manton,  the  manager,  waa 
due  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  American 
Ship  Windlaas  Company's  products.  In  the 
yeara  now  long  past  there  were  only  small  ves- 
sels, and  ropes  were  used  instead  of  the  chains 
of  to-day  for  anchoring.  An  upright  wooden 
windlftis  stood  in  the  bows  of  a  vessel.  Then, 
with  handspikes  of  wood  inserted  in  the  wind- 
'--:,  many  sailors  walked  around,  and  by 
n  strength  brought  up  the  anchors;  now, 
the  leviathans  of  the  deep,  the  seaman 
stands  by  to  see  the  work  better  done  by 
steam.  Nowadays,  two  Bailors  can  anchor  a 
three  thousand-ton  ship  with  ease;  to  do  the 
same  work  in  the  old  way  would  demand  the 
services  of  about  twenty-five  men,  and  take 
twenty  times  aa  long.  To-day  a  great  battle- 
ship can  have  anchor  up  and  under  headway 
in  five  minutes.  Sailing  ships  supplied  with 
steam  windlaiaea,  when  anchored  in  deep  aeas 
like  the  English  Channel,  can  be  off  and  out 
of  sight  before  a  vessel  rigged  in  the  old  man- 
ner could  get  her  anchor  aboard.  Many  dan- 
gers of  the  seas  are  less  to  be  dreaded  with 
these  ample  provisions  for  anchoring.  When 
on  a  lee  shore,  or  getting  under  way  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  then  the  value  of  a  good  wind- 
lass is  sliown.  Indeed,  at  such  times  the  whole 
cost  is  paid  tor  in  a  few  moments.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  on  steamships,  next  in 
importance  to  the  cn^ne  comes  the  windlass 
with  its  chain  and  anchora.  To  hold  its  own 
against  the  active  competitors  of  to-day,  the 
modern  vessel,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or 
sail,  must  have  the  moat  complete  tabor- 
saving  devices,  and  every  mariner  the  world 
over  knows  that  nobody  has  done  more  in 
the  line  than  waa  accomplished  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ship  Windlass  Company,  under  the  active 
management  of  Frank  Stead  Manton  It  la 
estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  ves- 
sels sailing  from  American  ports,  both  on  the 
salt  seas  and  the  great  fresh-water  lakes,  are 
provided  with  machines  made  by  this  company. 
The  American  Ship  Windlass  Company  was 
favorably  known  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as 
in  America,  by  a  towing  machine  manufactured 
only  by  this  organization,  Mr.  Manton  was 
particularly  proud  of  an  achievement  of  thia 
machine  in  Great  Britain,  when  on  the  light- 
house steamer  "  Alexandra,"  of  towing  the 
lightship  "  Kittiwake "  from  Kingston  back 
to  her  station  at  Coningbcg  Rock,  after  being 
repaired  The  machine  had  opportunity  fully 
to  demonstrate  its  value,  as  the  "  Alexandra  " 
nearly  all  the  way  fought  against  a  head  wind 
and  sea,  and  the  lightship  "  Kittiwake  "  reared 
and  plunged  in  her  headlong  course  astern  at 
a  speed  of  about  eleven  knots  an  hour,  the  fast- 
est she  ever  had  traveled.  The  task  wa-j  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  the  machine  that  made 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking  pos- 
sible and   safe  won  the  warmest  praise  from 
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those  who  had  the  management  of  it,  and  from 
the  British  press  represented  on  board  the 
"  Alexandra."  Another  demonstration  of  the 
great  efliciency  of  tliis  apparatus  was  the  tow- 
ing of  a  dry  dock  from  Newport  Nfwa,  Va.,  to 
Manila,  P.  I.  Many  leading  marine  experts 
at  the  time  said  this  eould  not  be  done.  Since 
Mr.  Manton's  death  the  American  Sbip  Wind- 
lass Company  has  been  merged  in  other  com- 
panies, but  for  more  than  half  a  century  it 
was  pre-eminent.  Its  products  were  standard 
and  it  was  the  genius  of  Frank  Stead  Manton 
that  gave  them  the  quality  which  made  them 
BO.  Mr.  Manton  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  knew  him.  particularly  by  hi  a  em- 
ployees. He  was  confined  to  his  home  by  seri- 
ous illness  at  one  time,  and,  upon  his  return 
to  the  plant,  all  the  employees  showed  their 
respect  and  appreciation  of  him  by  abandoning 
their  work  to  shake  his  hand.  Frank  Stead 
Manton  was  of  English  descent,  although  for 
centuries  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  America. 
Edward  Manton  it  was  who  came  over  from 
England  in  the  train  of  that  valiant  lighter  for 
liberty  and  founder  of  the  city  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Roger  Williams,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  settled  at  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  where, 
later,  the  town  of  Manton  was  named  for  him. 
Naturally  Edward  Itlanton  was  its  most  im- 
portant citizen,  and  the  Alan  tons  are  still 
prominent  in  the  community  which  bears  that 
name.  Shadrach  Manton,  son  ot  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States,  was  ._._ 
first  town  clerk  of  Providence.  Frank  Stead 
Manton  married  in  June,  1863.  Miss  A.  Frances 
Manton.  daughter  ot  Dr.  Shadrach  Manton  of 
Providence,  R,  I.  Some  years  after  her  death 
he  married  Miss  Jennie  Sage,  of  New  York 
He  had  four  children:  Amey,  Edith.  Salma 
and  Fanny.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Home 
Market  Club,  Mechanical  Engineers'  Soeietj 
Athletic  Association,  Board  of  Trade,  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  Naval  Engineers.  Hi* 
portrait  is  in  Howell's  Album  of  Marine 
Celebrities. 

COOK,  John  Williston,  educator,  b  m 
Oneida,  N.  Y  ,  20  April,  1S44,  son  of  Harr> 
De  Witt  and  Joanna  (Hali)  Cook.  When 
he  was  seven  years  ot  age,  the  family  re 
moved  to  Illinois,  where  his  father  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  railway  activities  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  sehuols  of  Illinois 
and  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1895  He  then  be 
gan  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brimfield,  111,  and  soon  after  "as 
appointed  principal.  His  tact  and  versatility 
won  for  him  many  friends,  and  in  September 
1866,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  grammar 
school  department  of  the  model  school  in  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Two  years 
later  he  became  professor  of  geography  and 
history  in  the  same  institution  during  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  that  department  In 
September,  1869,  he  became  professor  of  read 
ing  and  elocution,  in  which  capacity  he  con 
tinned  until  June,  1876,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics.  He 
showed  great  aptitnde  for  administrative 
affairs,  and  in  June,  1890,  was  elected  presi 
(lent  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1890  to  be 
come   president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State 
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Normal  School  at  DeKalb  111  Professor  Cook 
possesses  the  facultv  to  a  wonderful  degree 
of  arranging  his  subject  logically  by  outline 
and  being  able  to  explain  matters  intelligently 
to  others  He  is  a  thorough  positive  prac 
tical  educator  who  is  always  enthusiastic  and 
knows  hon  to  instill  that  enthusiasm  into  his 
students  Professor  Cook  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  textbooks  in  arithmetic  in  collab<ra 
tion  with  Miss  M  Cropaey  (1892)  and  of  the 
"Educational  History  of  Illinois"  (1912|. 
He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "  Illinois 
School  Master,"  in  September,  1874;  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "  Illinois  School  Journal," 
in  1893-86.  Besides  his  educational  and  literary 
activities.  Professor  Cook  has  appeared  on  the 
public  lecture  platform  since  1869,  since  which 
time  he  has  delivered  more  than  2,000  lectures. 
;retary  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
n,  in  1873;  president  in  1880;  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  1806;  president  in 
Itl04,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  University 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  Quadrangle  Ciiib, 
University  of  Chicago.  On  26  Aug.,  1867,  he 
married  Lydia  Farnham  Spofford,  ot  North 
Andover,  Mass  ,  and  they  have  two  children. 

BABBEIl,  Jolm.  journalist  and  diplomat,  b. 
in  Grafton.  Vt..  23  Nov,  1866,  son  of  Charlea 
and  Caroline  (SanfordI  Barrett.  He  wag  edu- 
cated at  Vermont  Academy,  continued  at  Wor- 
cester Academy  and  after  teaching  for  one  year 
he  mtered  Dartmouth  College  in  lh8o.  "The 
expensea  of  hi  colleg  course  were  defrayed, 
largely  through  his  own  efforts  as  a  teacher, 
hotel  clerk  and  newspaper  correspondent.  He 
graduated  in  ISS9  ind  took  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Hopkins  Academy  Oakland, 
Cal  He  next  devoted  his  timi  to  the  publica- 
tion ot  the  Annual  Statistician  and  Econo- 
mist in  San  Francisco  and  later  was  on  the 
staffs  of  newipaptrs  in  Seattle  Taroma,  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  In  1814  after  acquir- 
ing prominence  in  editorial  work  and  as  an  au- 
thority on  political  and  economic  questions,  he 
was  appointed  U  S  mmi  ter  to  Snm  although 
hut  twenty  seven  yeari  of  age  and  the  youngest 
per  on  ever  appointed  to  a  similar  position. 
He  successfully  negotiated  a  difficult  question 
with  the  Siamese  government  securing  an  in- 
demnity of  $250  000  for  an  Americin  claimant. 
and  made  clear  the  extra  territorial  treaty 
rights  of  Americans  m  Asia  On  resigning 
this  po-iition  in  180S  he  went  to  "Manila,  where 
le  wTi  war  correspondent  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  a  part  of  the  Filipino  insur- 
tion  returning  to  America  in  June,  1899. 
■  Birrett  was  the  American  representative 
the  International  Confederition  of  American 
Republics  in  Mexico  1901  minister  to  Argen- 
tina in  1103  minister  ot  Panama  in  1904-05; 
and  to  Colombia  in  190^06  Since  19  Dec., 
1906  he  has  been  director  gentral  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  Mr  Barrett  ii  the  author 
of  Vdmiral  Dewey  (1889)  The  Far  East 
and  Siam— A  Wonderland  of  4aia  (1903); 
Pm  4m  rican  Union — -Peace  Friendship, 
f    mmerci        (1911)  The    Panama    Canal: 

Ulat  It  Is  What  It  Mean-)  (I9I3)  and  a 
contributor  to  the  magazines  and  reviews  on 
I  atin  American  and  Asiatic  subjects  He  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
\siatic  Association  for  his  services  in  the  de- 
velopment oS  American  commercial  interests  in 
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Asia,  and  received  a  special  diploma  at  tlie 
Uniyeraity  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  for  his  services 
as  a  diplomat.  In  1910  he  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  South 
American  republics.  In  1916  he  was  secretary 
of  the  General  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress in  Washington.  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  leading  clubs. 

ABRAHAM,  Abraham,  merchant,  b.  in  New 
York,  9  March,  1843;  d.  in  the  Thousand 
Islands,  N..Y„  28  June,  1911.  He  was  a  son 
of  Judah  Abraham,  a  Bavarian  merchant  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  a  few  years  before 
the  birtli  of  his  son.  Young  Abraham's  par- 
ents desired  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  ha 
was  determined  on  a  mercantile  career,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  obtained  employment  in 
a  dry  goods  store  in  Nen-ark,  N,  J.  His  in- 
domitaljle  zeal  won  for  him  rapid  promotion, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  ne  engaged  in 
the  dry  goods  business  at  297  Fulton  near 
Johnson  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y ,  in  partner- 
ship with  Joseph  Weehsler,  under  the  style  of 
Wechsler  and  Abraham.  The  business  enjoyed 
a  steady  growth,  and  in  1883  it  was  moved  to 
the  present  location  on  Fulton  Street.  In 
Mr.  Abraham  startled  his  friends  and  business 
associates  when  he  purchased  a  building  in 
Tulton  Street  known  as  "  Wheeler's  Folly." 
his  building  was  the  first  one  built  of  steel  in 
tlie  borough,  and  was  located  a  good  distance 
from  the  business  center.  The  store  was  vacant 
many  months  of  the  year,  and  at  other  times 
was  occupied  by  cheap  store  and  auction 
rooms.  Mr.  Abraham  opened  the  store  and  his 
success  was  instantaneous  In  1893  Mr 
Wechsler  retired  from  the  business  and  the 
£rm  of  Abraham  and  Straus  was  organized 
with  Nathan  Straus,  Isidor  Straus,  and  Simon 
F.  Rothschild  as  partners.  Mr  Abraham  wa? 
directly  connected  with  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing developments  in  America,  the  department 
store,  and  the  business  which  he  founded  now 
occupies  a.  block  covering  about  fifteen  acres. 
Mr.  Abraham  isii.s  conspicuous  tor  his  charita- 
ble work.  He  helped  to  found  the  Jewish  hos- 
pital, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its 
president;  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum ; 
president  of  the  Temple  Israel;  vice-president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children;  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities;  trustee  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Baron  de  HiracU  fund;  and  incorporator 
and  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Aria 
and  Sciences.  Mr.  Abraham  was  a  trustee  and 
director  in  a  number  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial institutions  and  a  member  of  several 
prominent  clubs  Mr.  Abraham  labored  hard 
and  unselfishly  for  hia  fellow  man.  His  kind- 
ness, toleration,  and  humanity  won  him  the 
title  of  "  leading  citizen  of  Brooklyn."  On 
several  occasions  he  declined  public  office  of- 
fered to  him  by  State  and  city  officials,  prefer- 
fng  to  work  in  the  ranks.  Once  he  consented 
to  serve  on  an  important  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding, for  which  he  received  a  check  for  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  This  he  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  city.  On  another  occasion,  when 
he  was  injured  in  a  trolley  accident,  the  rail- 
way company  sent  him  $10,000  as  a  settle- 
ment for  a  suit  he  might  bring.  He  turned 
over   this   check   to   charity.     In   his   will   Mr, 


Abraham  set  aside  $50,000  for  the  Jewish 
hospital  of  Brooklyn,  $25,000  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Federation  of  Jewish  Charities;  $10,000 
to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; and  several  large  sums  to  other  public 
institutions.  Mr.  Abraham  was  survived  by 
his  wife  Rosa,  and  four  children — Mrs.  Lillian 
Rothschild,  Jlrs  Florence  Blum,  Mrs,  Edith 
Straus,   and  Lawrence  Abraliani 

TAICOTT,  John  Butler,  manufacturer,  b.  at 
Enfield,  Conn.,  14  Sept.,  1824;  d  at  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn ,  IB  Feb ,  1906,  son  of  Seth  and 
Charlotte  Stout  ( Butler  |  Talcott.  He  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Jolin  Talcott,  who  came 
from  England  to  Hartford  in  1636,  where  he 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hartford 
Colony.  Mr.  Talcott's  family  removed  to  West 
Hartford  in  1828.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
the  country,  where  he  assisted  in  the  work  of 
hia  father's  farm  and  mill.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  Hartford  grammar  school, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846,  as 
salutatorian  of  his  class.  Tlie  years  immedi- 
ately following  he  devoted  to  teaching  and  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  clerk  of  the  probate 
court  in  Hartford  and  taught  in  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary.  Upon  recommendation  of 
the  Yale  faculty  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  Middlebury  College,  and  later  at  Yale,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years  as  tutor  in  Greek. 
On  hxs  return  to  Hartford  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  intending  to  make  the  law  his  pro- 
fession; but  being  urged  by  the  late  Seth  J, 
North  to  take  charge  of  the  knit  goods  depart- 
ment of  the  firm  of  North  and  Stanley  at  New 
Britain,  he  accepted  the  position.  This  interest 
was  later  consolidated  with  the  New  Britain 
Knitting  Company,  of  which  Mr  Talcott  acted 
as  manager  for  fourteen  years  In  1868  he 
organized  the  American  Hosiery  Company,  the 
success  and  recognij^ed  position  of  which  are 
due  largely  to  his  skillful  and  sagacious  man- 
agement. At  first  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  company,  he  afterward  became  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Talcott  gave  valuable  service  in 
other  enterprises,  being  a  director  of  the  P. 
and  F-  Corbin  Company,  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock 
Company,  the  New  Britain  Savings  Bank,  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  and  the  Mechanics  National  Bank 
of  New  Britain,  of  which  he  became  president 
in  1894.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Hartford  from  1876  to  1880,  and  mayor 
from  1880  to  1882  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  New  Britain  Institute, 
to  which  he  gave  $20,000  to  establish  an  art 
fund  in  1003,  Mr.  Talcott  was  a  member  of 
the  South  Congregational  Church  from  1853, 
and  a  deacon  in  1884.  In  1848  he  married 
Jane  Croswell  Goodwin,  of  West  Hartford,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter  and  three  sons. 
She  died  in  1878,  and  in  1880  Mr.  Talcott  mar- 
led Fannie  Hall  Hasen,  who,  with  two  daugh- 
ers,  survives  him.  Mr  Talcott's  success  was 
largely  due  to  his  tireless  industry,  to  his 
remarkable  personal  attention  to  details,  and 
to  a  probity  and  courage  tempered  with  cau- 
tion. He  was  a  business  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  signal  ability,  rich  in  experience, 
large-hearted,  and  faithful  in  all  his  relations. 
7AKS0NS,  John,  clergyman,  b.  at  Alfred, 
Me.,  25  Sept,  1820;  d,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  31 
March,  1910.  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Par- 
■  1    Parsons.      He  was  a   lineal   descendant 
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through  both  parentB  ot  Cornet  Joseph  Par 
Boni  1  native  if  England  « ho  settled  in 
Springfield  Mass  in  16J5  He  «aH  educated 
m  the  public  schools  and  the  academy  in  his 
natue  place  and  when  he  was  anenteen  leara 
of  age  taught  in  the  d  strict  SLhool  in  L>man 
an  adjoining  town  In  February  18 J9  he 
entered  Brovin  Iniioraity  where  he  wib  grad 
uated  in  IS42  He  studied  for  the  ministrj  at 
Yale  and  Biibsequently  at  Andoicr  being  grad 
uated  at  the  latter  institution  m  1848  Later 
he  did  postgiaduate  «ork  at  the  theological 
Beminariea  in  Andoier  and  Bangor  Hia  pas 
toral  activities  e\tended  oicr  a  period  of  about 
twenty  five  jears  during  which  time  he  aeried 
in  Limington  Kenntbunkport  'iork  and 
Lebanon  Centre  Me  In  18  3  he  retired  from 
the  pulpit  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lit 
erary  labor  V\  hile  his  studies  took  wide 
range  the  results  of  his  researches  are  em 
bodied  in  his  book  Each  for  All  and  All  for 
Each — the  Individual  m  His  Relation  to  the 
Social  System  (1910)  His  keen  analysis 
and  love  of  exact  classihcation  appear  through 
out  the  work  Defining  the  social  sjstem  he 
traces  the  various  methods  by  which  the  mu 
tual  influences  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
are  exercised  In  hia  chapter  on  Harm  in 
the  hsatem  he  makes  everj  thing  contingent 
on  etructnral  harm  Hia  theories  all  re 
fleet  the  thoroughgoing  optimist  Mr  Par 
sons  married  22  April  18o6  Sarah  Ajer 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sallj  Alams  (Gilel 
Chase  if  Haverhill  Mass  Two  sons  aurvived 
him     Charles  Chase  and  W  illiam  Edwin  Par 

WEBER  Jessie  {Palmer)  librarian  and 
edittr  b  in  Carlinville  111  1  Aug  1863 
daughter  of  Tobn  Me^uley  and  Walinda  Ann 
(NeeijI  Palmer  Her  earheat  American  an 
cestor  came  to  this  country  from  England  in 
1624  and  settled  in  \  irginia  Her  grandfather 
Louis  D  Palmer  a  Kentucky  planter  being 
one  of  those  Southerners  who  detested  the  in 
stitiition  of  slavery  came  to  Illmoia  that  hia 
children  might  be  brought  up  on  free  aoil 
Her  father  John  McAuley  Palmer  waa  a  law 
yer  nho  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
during  the  Civil  \^ar  in  the  federal  Venice 
and  was  later  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  U  S  Senator  Mrs  Heber  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield  and  by 
private  tutors  after  which  she  studied  at  the 
Stuart  Institute  in  Springfield  She  then  be 
came  assistant  to  Judge  H  \\  Beckwifh  the 
noted  historian  thus  beginning  her  studies  ot 
Illinois  State  history  From  1891  to  1817 
she  was  secretary  to  her  father  during  hia 
term  of  aervice  m  the  U  S  Senate  assisting 
him  especially  in  the  matter  of  procuring  pen 
Bions  for  Civil  ^\ar  leterans  In  1808  Mrs 
Weber  became  librarian  of  the  Illinois  '^tate 
Historical  Library  and  s  nee  1104  haa  alao 
been  secretary  of  the  Illinoia  State  Historical 
Society  as  well  aa  one  of  ita  directors  In 
that  aamc  year  ahe  also  became  a  trustee  and 
secretary  of  the  Fort  Massac  State  Park 
Since  1908  she  haa  been  editor  in  chief  of  the 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So 
ctety  and  since  1913  she  haa  been  a  comrois 
sioner  and  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Cen 
tennial  Commissi  n  To  her  charge  was  given 
the  ta'jk  ol  preparing  and  inatalling  the  his 
torical   exhibits  in  the  Illinois  buildings  at 
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the  expositions  at  St.  Louis;  Portland,  Ore.; 
and  Jamestown,  Va,;  and  a  notable  Lincoln 
exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  Mrs  W  eber  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Rev  lution  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812  the  American  Historical 
Association  the  American  Library  Assoc ia 
tion  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Aaso 
ciation  and  the  Illinoia  State  Library  \saocia 
tion  On  8  lune  1881  ahe  married  Noryal 
\\  ilaon  \\  eber  a  journalist  son  ot  George  R 
Weber  a  pioneer  newspaper  editor  of  Illinois 
The\  haie  had  one  daughter  Malinda  Ellen 
wife  of  Dr  J  W  Inon  a  prominent  phyaician 
of   Fort   Worth    Tex 

MITCHEIL  John  Raymond  banker  b  in 
Franklin  Pa  Jan  IbrtJ  s  n  of  John  Lamb 
and  Harriet  (Raymond)  M  ti.heU  of  Scotch 
Irish  descent  He  traces  hia  American  an 
ceatrj  to  the  Rev  David  Mitchell  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  filethodist  minister  who  came 
to  Ameiica  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
His  father  (18  668)  was  born  in  Center 
County  Pa  and  ^^as  one  of  the  pioneer  oil 
men  of  that  region  Later  in  life  he  engaged 
in  the  bank  ng  business  and  was  well  knovn 
throughout  his  part  of  the  State  aa  a  success 
ful  business  man  and  representative  citizen 
Mr  Mitchell  spent  his  earh  years  in  Franklin 
and  attended  the  schools  of  that  place  After 
the  usual  preparatory  course  he  entered  \alB 
LTniveraity  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Ph  B  m  1889  He  waa  thoroughly 
equipped  for  either  a  business  or  professional 
career  and  for  a  time  centered  his  activities 
upon  civil  engineering  but  soon  gave  up  that 
calling  for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of 
banking  In  189/  he  removed  from  Pennsyl 
vania  to  Minnesota  locating  at  Winona  where 
he  became  identified  with  the  Winona  Deposit 
Bank  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  residence 
there  occupied  a  poaition  of  exceptional  un 
portance  in  the  financial  and  social  life  of  the 
community  In  1906  he  broadened  his  banking 
operations  by  purchasing  the  Capital  Bank  of 
St.  Paul  Minn  and  removing  to  that  city 
with  his  family  made  it  his  permanent  home 
The  same  year  in  which  Mr  M  tcheli  assumed 
control  of  the  Capital  Bank  that  institution 
was  nationalized  and  a  consolidation  waa  et 
fected  with  the  St  Paul  National  Bank  under 
the  name  ot  the  Capital  National  Bank  and 
Mr  Mitchell  was  made  preaident  of  the  joint 
enterprise  During  the  ten  jeara  of  his  man 
agement  this  bank  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  banking  concerna  of  the  Northwest 
He  still  retains  the  presidency  of  the  Winona 
Deposit  Bank,  and  is  also  the  chief  executive  of 
the  Duluth  Savings  Bank,  at  Duluth,  Minn.  In 
addition  to  his  tanking  interests  he  has  also 
during  his  business  career  become  largely  in- 
terested in  oil  development  and  iron-mining, 
and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  shrewd  and 
able  financier.  Hia  capabilities  in  the  banking 
business  have  been  recognized  by  his  election 
to  the  poaition  of  preaident  of  the  Minnesota 
Bankers'  Association.  He  haa  also  been  chosen 
as  preaident  of  the  St.  Paul  Clearing  Houae 
Association,  and  ia  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Club,  University  Club,  Town  and  Country 
Club,  all  of  St.  Paul;  and  of  the  University 
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BIGELOW 

Club,  Chicago,  III.  He  married  29  Jan,  1890 
Mary  Eleanor  (now  deceaaedl,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Lamberton,  of  Winona 
Wis.  Their  three  children  are;  John  Lamber 
ton,  Mary  Eleanor,  and  Raymond  Otis  Mitchell 
BIGEIOW,  Poultney,  author,  b.  in  Ivew 
York,  10  Sept.,  1855,  the  son  of  John  and 
Jane  Tunis  ( Poultney  1  Eigelow.  He  is  a 
descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
John  Bigelow,  who  settled  in  Watertown 
Mass.,  in  1632.  At  the  age  of  six  years 
Poultney  Bigelow  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his 
parents,  where  he  received  his  early  educa 
tion  In  1870  he  visited  Germany,  and  three 
years  later  entered  Yale  University.  He  be 
came  editor  of  the  "  Yale  Courant,"  and  after 
graduating  in  1879  entered  the  Columbia  L'lu 
School,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882 
and  for  a  number  o(  yeari  practiced  in  New 
York.  In  1S92  he  visited  Russia  in  companj 
with  Frederic  Remington,  the  artist.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish -American  War  he 
went  to  Cuba  as  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  "  Herald "  and  the  London  "  Times 
Mr  Bigelow  has  traveled  extensively,  and  in 
1901  descended  the  Danube  in  a  canoe  He 
has  visited  China,  Japan,  Borneo,  Java.  New 
Guinea,  Australia,  and  the  counlriea  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  of  which  the  following  are  the  be^t 
known,  "  The  German  Emperor  and  His  East 
ern  Neighbors"  (1891);  "Paddles  and  Poli- 
tics Down  the  Danube"  (1892);  "The  Bor- 
derland of  Czar  and  Kaiser"  (1893);  "His- 
tory of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty " 
(18S5(;  "White  Man's  Africa"  ( 189(1 1  ; 
"  Children  of  the  Nations,"  and  "  Prussian 
Memories."  Several  of  his  hooks  have  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and  other 
languages.  Mr.    Bigelow    is    an    honorary 

member  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution, 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  and  the 
Ethoiogical  Society,  London;  life  member  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  American  Political  Science 
Association,  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  a  member  of  several  clubs.  He  married  m 
1911,  Lillian  Pritchard,  of  Worcester,  England. 
PAOE,  J.  Seaver,  manufacturer,  b.  in  New 
York  City,  30  Nov.,  1844,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Harriett  (Mikels)  Page.  His  father,  the  son 
of  Thomas  Page,  an  English  army  officer,  came 
to  this  country  from  Wootandund ridge,  in 
ISl"  settling  in  Boston  Mass  Here  Tbomis 
Page  became  one  of  Boston  s  most  eminent  and 
honortd  merchants  and  manufacturers  J 
Seaver  Pige  was  educated  m  the  public  schools 
ol  Nett  York  City  and  after  graduation  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1892  be 
can  teaching  in  the  German  American  School 
in  Twenty  second  Street  New  York  City 
While  occupying  thia  positioi  he  participated 
in  a  competition  for  the  professorship  of  Eng 
lish  in  the  German  American  Institute  m 
Hoboken  N  J  then  the  largest  German  col 
lege  m  Ameriei  Hii  papers  failed  to  arrive 
until  after  the  competing  papers  had  all  been 
considered  hut  his  work  was  so  superior  that 
he  waa  chosen  for  the  offite  Six  months  later 
he  resigned  bis  professorship  and  the  salary 
of  $'000  a  -vear  and  entered  the  firm  of  F 
W  De\oe  and  Company  no  i  F  \\  Devoe 
sndC  T  Raynf  Ids  Compan(  as  a  clerk  whtre 
le   received   $12  00   a   week      Intelligence,   in 


KEECH 

duatry  and  careful  methods  on  bis  part  speed 

ily   won   recognition   from   his   employers  and 

succesane    promotion       In    i%9    he    was    ad 

mitted   to   partnership    in    the   business      His 

entire    career    was    destined    to    be    identified 

with  this  enterprise    which  he  saw  developed 

from   a   comparatively   small   business   only   a 

few  years  old    into  what  is  now  a  gigantic  m 

dustry  with  a  worldwide  reputation      In  this 

perird    also   he  has  influenced  many  important 

changes      m      the 

production  of 

paints  colors 

brushes     and    \ar 

nishes        In     18<)5 

Mr        Page       was 

elected     vice  preai 

dent   of  the   com 

pany      when      the 

firm  was  reorgan 

lied    and    a^'umed 

its    present    name 

Mr  Page  has  been_ 

connected  with  the  vw 

enterprise        more     v 

than     iifty    years 

He  18  esteemed  no 

less   for   his   char 

tesy  and  affability 
than  he  is  re 
spected  for  his 
business       ability, 

iturdy      integrity, 

ind     unflinching    devotion     to    his     responai- 

jilities.     Though   of   simple   tastes   and   quiet 
demeanor,    his.  strong    personality    impresses 

tself  upon  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  culture,  and  has 
been  long  identified  with  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  ia  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Union  League 
Club  (secretary  in  1891-S2),  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, Westminster  Kennel  Club,  and  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  He  was  appointed  a 
ee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  Mayor 
Strong,  and  served  until  the  consolidation  of 
Greater  New  York,  Mr.  Page  is  an  ardent  Re- 
publican in  politics  and  for  many  years  has 
labored  earnestly  for  the  interests  of  the 
party.  On  15  Dec  ,  1869,  he  married  Lizzie, 
daughter  of  Henry  B  De venter,  of  Bound 
Brook  N  T  They  have  one  daughter  Helen 
wife  of  Arthur  H  Francis  of  New  York  City 
KEECH    Frank  Browne    binker  and  broker 
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Jimes  Alexander  and  Emily  (Bean)  Keech 
His  earliest  paternal  American  ancestor  James 
Keech  came  to  this  c<  untry  from  England  in 
16,0  settling  in  St  Marys  County  Md  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  legislative  assembly 
of  M'lr^iand  and  captain  of  a  lompany  formed 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony  Frank  B 
Keech  naa  educated  >n  the  Charlotte  Hall 
School  and  entered  the  Natunal  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  He  relinquished  the 
intention  of  serving  in  the  army  however  and 
entered  upon  a  business  career  m  a  brokerage 
office  in  Ne  %  York  City  in  1803  He  early 
dev  eloped  marked  bus  ineas  talents  and  un 
tirmg  energy  hi^  well  balanced  forces  being 
manifest  m  sound  judgment  and  a  ready  and 
rapid  understanding  of  any  problem  that  might 
lie  presented  for  solution.     The  number  of  Mr. 
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Keeiha  interests  throughout  hi8  busmeas 
career  would,  seem  nothing  short  of  marvelous 
to  one  unacquainted  with  his  extraordinary 
mental  powers  and  rare  <.\ecutiVL  ability  In- 
tensely public  spirted  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  every  movement  which  in  his  judgment 
tends  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  city 
and  State  Mr  Keeeh  i-.  a  stanch  believer 
in  preparedness  and  declares  that  every 
American  citizen  should  be  prepared  in  time 
of  need  to  protect  the  flag  and  that  all  joiing 
men  should  ohtam  a  militarv  education  The 
liberal  views  and  genial  personality  of  Mr 
Keech  haie  drawn  arounl  him  a  circle  of 
frn.nda  and  he  is  one  of  the  eitj  s  moat  prom- 
inent cluh  men  being  governor  in  the  Tu\edo 
Club     and    a    mtmber    of    the    Union     Metro- 

Salitan  Riding  and  Racquet  Clubs  Mr. 
leech  s  personal  appearance  is  an  index  to 
his  character  giMng  the  impression  of  intenae 
vitality  and  alertness  while  the  keen  yet 
kindlv  eyes  idiiate  penetrating  obseriation  and 
withal  a  lovable  and  magnetic  nature^a  tact 
which  goes  far  to  acoount  for  the  uniform 
success  of  his  undertakings  In  1893  he  mar- 
ried Clara  Joy  diughter  of  fieorge  (  Wil- 
liams pre>"ident  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York  City  They  hait  one  son, 
Gilbtrt  Keech 

MOHLEB  Adam  L  railway  official  b  in 
Reamatown  Pa  6  May  l>^4')  son  of  George 
and  Flmira  (Ruth)  Mohler  Through  his 
father  he  la  of  Swiss  extraction  the  first  ot 
the  name  to  come  to  this  country  having  emi- 
grated from  Switzerland  m  1730  and  settled  in 
Ephrata  Pa  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  in 
healthy  activity  on  his  father's  firm  laying 
up  a  store  of  energv  and  health  for  future 
years  Hia  educationil  advantages  were 
meager  being  confined  to  those  afforded  by  the 
common  srhoola  of  Sterling  III  whence  hia 
father  had  removed  m  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  fortune  m  the  W  est  In  IS67  he  entered 
the  railroad  service  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  have  such  a  remarkable  career  becoming, 
in  1868  assistant  to  the  statiin  agent  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railnav  at  the 
smalt  town  of  Gait  III  From  the  beginning 
hia  riae  waa  ateadT  and  uninterrupted  until 
he  became  the  thief  e\ecutive  of  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  svstems  of  the  e 
try  Ht  was  soon  promoted  to  the  positic 
station  agent  at  Gait  and  remained  there 
several  years  hia  varied  duties  as  a  country 
station  master  giving  him  in  intelligent  grasp 
of  m-rnv  phaaes  of  riilrnad  management  The 
year  1S92  saw  the  real  begmning  of  Mr  Moh- 
ler s  rise  to  prominence  in  railroading  when 
he  waa  made  general  freight  agent  of  the  St 
Paul  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway 
After  several  intermediate  promotions  he  be- 
came assistant  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  Pailwai  and  m  1SS8  waa  made  gen- 
eral manager  of  that  road  an  office  which  hf 
retained  for  two  years  During  188183  he 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Sfintana 
Central  Raitwav  resigning  this  position  to  be- 
come general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  and 
St  Louis  Railway  In  1897  he  entered  a  new 
field  ot  activity  as  pres  dent  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  a  position  nhith  he  filled  from  1 
July  181(7  to  1  April  1104  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Portland  and  Asiatic  Steam- 
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ship  Company,  and  of  the  Ilwaco  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company.  He  became  vice-prcai- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1004,  aerving  in  that  capacity  for 
four  years.  On  13  Oct.,  1911,  he  became 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System,  comprising  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Oregon  Short  Line  Railways,  Mr.  Moh- 
ler is  a  member  of  the  Omaha  Club,  the  Tech- 
nical Club,  and  the  Bear  River  Club  of  Utah. 
He  married,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  7  Feb.,  1877, 
Jennie,  daughter  of  Capt.  W,  W.  Smith,  of 
Cedar  Rapida,  la.  Of  their  two  children,  one, 
Anna   Marie   Mohler,    survives. 

ADE,  George,  author  and  humorist,  b.  in 
Kentlnnd,  Ind.,  9  Feb.,  ISfiS.  son  ol  John  and 
Adaline  (Bush)  Ade.  He  was  graduated  at 
Purdue  Univeraity  in  1887  with  the  degree  of 
B  S.  While  in  college  he  displayed  his  ready 
wit  in  the  college  paper  and  shortly  after 
graduation  became  reporter  and  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  "Evening  Call." 
In  1891  he  joined  the  Chicago  "Daily  News" 
(now  the  "Record")  aa  reporter  and  special 
writer.  His  brisk,  humorous  style  immedi- 
ately attracted  attention,  and  he  began  to 
write  aemi -philosophical  and  wittily  slangy 
sketches.  In  his  original  way  he  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  he  meant  to  say,  and  hia  pic- 
turesque writings  enjoyed  a  heavy  demand. 
His  "Fables  in  Slang,"  which  appeared  first 
in  the  New  York  "  Herald,"  helped  to  make 
him  famous  throughout  the  United  Stntea. 
In  1900  he  resigned  his  position  on  the  Chi- 
cago "Record."  His  published  works  include 
"Artie"  (1896);  "Pink  Marsh"  (1897); 
"Doc  Home"  (1898);  "  Fablea  in  Slang" 
(1899);  and  "More  Fablea"  (1900);  "Tlie 
Girl  Proposition "  ( 1902)  ;  "  People  You 
Knew"  (1903);  "Breaking  into  Society" 
(1903);  "True  Bills"  (1904);  "In  Pastures 
New"  (1906);  "The  Slim  Princess"  (1907); 
"Knocking  the  Neighbors"  (1912);  "Ade's 
Fables "  ( 1914) .  From  these  sketches  and 
stories  he  "  graduated "  into  the  rank  of  the 
comedy  dramatist  and  comic  opera  librettist, 
his  dialogue  retaining  the  snap  and  humor  ot 
hia  earlier  work.  His  operas  and  plays  in- 
clude "The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  (1902);  "The 
County  Chairman  "  ( 1903)  ;  "  Pe^y  from 
Paris"  (1903);  "Sho-Gun"  (1904);  "College 
Widow"  (1904)  ;  "The  Bad  Samaritan" 
(1905) !  "  Just  out  or  College"  (1905)  ; 
"  Marse  Covington  "  ( 1906 ) ;  "  Mrs,  Peek- 
ham's  Carouse"  (1906);  "  Fatlier  and  the 
Boys"  (1907);  "The  Fair  Co-Ed  "  (in  which  , 
Elsie  Janis  starred  in  1908)-,  "The  Old  Town" 
(1909);  and  "Nettie"  (1914).  Mr.  Ade 
is  an  active  and  respected  citizen  of  Indiana, 
where  hia  reputation  is  second  only  to  that  ot 
the  late  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1908;  has  been  a  trustee  ot  Purdue 
University  since  1909.  was  one  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  in  1909, 
and  is  a  member  ot  the  National  Institute  ol 
Arts  and  Letters,     He  is  unmarried. 

HABEBKORK,  Christian  Heary,  manufac- 
turer, b,  in  Detroit,  Mich,  27  July,  1856; 
d  in  Detroit  2  June,  1915,  son  of  Henry  and 
Margaret  (Kolby)  Hnberkorn.  He  was  ot 
German  ancestry,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Bavarian  family  which  moved  to  Hesse 
Darmatadt    early     in    the    fifteenth    century. 
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WILSON 

Hi3  father  (18311008)  born  in  Altenburg 
HeHse  Darmatadt  the  joungest  son  of  thi: 
major  of  that  city  came  to  America  in  1851 
and  settled  in  Detroit  Mich  nhure  he  be 
came  a  prominent  builder  His  mother  waa 
also  a  native  of  German>  Henry  Haberkorn 
v-AS  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit 
and  in  his  young  manhood  follotted  his 
father  s  trade  Early  in  the  seventies  he  went 
to  California  and  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  several  of  the  hrst  pretentious  buildings 
erected  in  San  Francisco  Thtn  returning  t) 
Detroit  he  began  the  manufacture  of  furni 
ture  and  in  1878  started  his  first  mdepen 
dent  business  venture  by  establishing  the  firm 
of  C  H  Haberkorn  and  Company  The  busi 
neaa  nai  incorporated  in  1904  with  Mr  Haber 
korn  as  its  president  a  position  whuh  he  re 
tamed  until  his  death  From  the  time  of  its 
inception  he  had  bttn  the  leading  spirit  and 
guiding  genius  of  the  enterprise  uhich  under 
his  managemLnt  gren  to  be  oul  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  itb  kind  in  the  United  States 
Mr  Haberkorn  held  a  prominent  place  among 
the  business  men  of  the  country  and  al 
thnugh  hii  energy  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
building  up  of  C  H  Haberkorn  and  Com 
pan>  he  uas  identified  with  a  number  of  other 
interests  in  Detroit  He  early  eiw  the  poasi 
bilities  of  real  eetate  investment  in  and  about 
Detroit  and  onned  considerable  property 
uhich  he  improved  and  developed  He  also  m 
vested  Largely  in  varinua  manufacturing  and 
banking  activities  throughout  the  countrv 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Manufacturing  Company  in  I'lOS  11  presi 
dent  of  the  Universal  Motor  Truck  Company 
in  1910  11  treasurer  of  Grosae  Pointe  Park 
Corporation  in  19n  15  and  president  of  the 
Haberkorn  Investment  Company  in  1114-15. 
He  vias  never  interested  ra  politics  to  any 
(treat  degree  and  never  held  or  desired  pub- 
lic office  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dttroit 
Club  the  Detroit  Country  Club  Detroit  Golf 
Club  the  Old  Club  \\ayne  Club  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Geographical  So- 
cietv  of  America  He  married  m  1884, 
FiaiKPi  Harriet  Ruehle  daughter  of  Prcd- 
enrl  Ruehle  a  prominent  figure  in  the  early 
city  government  of  Dctrcit  who  had  been 
president  of  the  board  of  publiL  works  and 
one  of  the  four  founders  of  the  old  Michigan 
Democrat  She     died     m     1910      and     Mr. 

H'^berkotn  married  m  1011  Helen  Horteiise 
Harvey  daughter  of  Fred  C  Harvey  an  at- 
tornev  of  Detroit  who  died  the  following  year. 
He  nas  the  father  of  t«o  children  by  his  first 
marriage  Christian  Henry  Haberkorn  Jr., 
and  Adelaide  Dorothea  Haberkorn  By  his 
second  marriage  there  was  one  child  Henry 
Haney  Haberkorn. 

WILSOIT.  William  Lyne,  statesman  and  first 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
b  in  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  3  May,  1843;  d. 
in  1900,  son  at  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Lyne) 
Wilson  He  studied  at  Charlestown  Academy 
and  Columbian  University  {D.  C.),  and  in 
I8fi0.  after  graduation  at  the  latter  institu- 
tion, entered  the  University  of  Virginia. 
There  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  enHsted  in  the  Confed- 
erate ranks  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr  Wil- 
son was  made  professor  of  Latin  in  Columbian 
University,    but   after   a   few   years   resigned 


to  practice  law  in  Charlestonn  \8  eontinu 
ing  in  this  occupation  for  more  than  eleven 
veara  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1880  and  tvvo  ^ears 
later  he  was  made  president  of  ^\est  \irginia 
University  but  resigned  shortly  afterward 
being  elected  to  the  Forty  eighth  Congress 
He  served  by  reelection  six  successive  terms 
or  until  the  Fifty  fourth  Congress  when  he 
was  defeated  In  18J0  Mr  \\ ilson  declined 
the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  Missouri  Uni 
versitv  preferring  to  remain  in  Congress  He 
UBS  made  permanent  chairman  of  the  Demo 
crafic  National  Convention  in  1892  During 
his  last  term  in  Congreis  Professor  \\  ilson 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  VVays  and 
Means  and  it  was  largeU  due  to  his  eftorts 
that  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Act  was  repealed  Professor  Wilson 
was  also  the  author  of  the  much  discussed 
tarilT  bill  which  bears  his  name  and  upon 
its  passage  in  the  House  he  was  lifted  to  the 
shouldeia  of  his  admirers  and  borne  trium 
phandv  from  the  hall  The  Wilson  tariff  act 
contained  a  provision  for  an  income  tax  a 
feature  which  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Thus  the  bill  was 
stripped  of  one  of  its  principal  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  natioial  treasury  was  speed 
ily  emptied  bringing  upon  the  authcr  of  the 
bill  much  unmerited  abuse  In  1895  Mr 
W  ilaon  was  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  of  Presi 
dent  Cleveland  as  Postmaster  General  and 
served  until  the  close  of  his  term  when  he 
accepted  the  presidenev  of  Wail  ington  and 
Lee  University  Professor  Wilson  served  six 
year^  as  a  regent  m  the  Smithsonian  Insti 
tution  The  degree  of  IT  D  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Mississippi 
West  Virginia  University,  Tulane  University. 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va  ,  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Central  College  (Mo.).  Mr. 
Wilson  married  6  Aug.  1868,  Nannie,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J,  Huntington,  dean  of 
Columhian  University  (now  George  Washing- 
ton University),  Washington,  D.  C. 

WALKER.  Thomas  Barlow,  lumberman,  b. 
in  Xenia,  Ohio,  1  Feb..  1840.  son  of  Piatt  and 
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affirmed  that  this  centTal  market  la  beyond 
doubt  the  best  adapted  for  doing  produce  blisi 
nesa  of  any  in  the  Un  ted  States  Mr  \\  alker 
was  primarily  responsible  f  r  the  development 
of  the  library  system  of  Minneapolis  For  a 
long  period  he  labored  to  enlarge  the  old 
Atbenieum  Library  Association  into  a  more 
put  In  and  generally  useful  institution  ex 
tending  tts  beneSts  to  the  whole  city  He 
then  became  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
present  public  library  and  nas  one  of  the 
moat  generous  contributors  to  the  fund  re 
quired  b\  the  city  from  private  sour  es  be 
fore  entering  upon  public  appropriations  to 
build  and  maintain  it  In  establishing  this 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  providing  tor 
the  Public  Art  Gallerj  the  Museum  and  the 
Minneapolis  Art  School  He  ha  a  been  an 
nually  elected  as  a  dirottor  and  as  president 
of  the  board  tyer  sime  it  was  organized 
twenty  five  years  ago  lie  d  nated  a  large 
and  magnificent  collectidn  of  paintings  for  the 
library  which  for  many  >ears  was  in  its  origi 
nal  art  room  W  ithin  the  past  detade  he  has 
paid  the  expense  of  hnishing  the  new  gallery 
and  the  museum  room  More  than  four  fifths 
of  the  pictures  in  the  nnra  art  room  «ere 
donated  by  him  He  has  also  been  deeply  in 
terested  in  building  up  the  Academy  of 
Science  to  which  he  has  contributed  many 
cases  of  valuable  specimens  He  is  president 
of  the  association  and  is  continualh  adding 
to  the  already  considerable  collection  of  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  of  art  and  nature  Mr 
^^alkers  collection  of  old  world  and  American 
masterpieces  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  and  education  of  all  lovers  of  art  who 
have  had  ipportunity  to  visit  the  gallerv 
the  wing  of  the  Walker  residence  which 
open  to  VIS  tors  six  davs  of  the  week  with 
admission  fee  Containing  examples  of  the 
highest  art  it  is  accounted  the  linest  ind  most 
attractive  collection  either  public  or  private 
in  the  world  The  entire  collection  in  the  gal 
lenes  at  Mr  W  alker  s  home  together  w  ith 
those  in  th  publii.  librarj  number  more  than 
five  hundred  all  aelected  on  the  bas  s  of  the 
most  careful  judgment  In  addition  to  the 
collection  of  paint  ngs  there  is  an  equally 
unexcelled  collection  of  porcelains  bronzes 
jadcH  ancient  and  modern  high  grade  glass 
carved  crjatals  of  pink  and  white  including 
white  and  rose  quartz  amethyst  lap  s  lazuli 
ancient  Chinese  snuff  bottles  and  ivory  car* 
ingH  Mr  U  alker  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  having  prepared 
an  important  review  of  the  forestry  question 
in  the  "National  Magazine  besides  furnish 
ing  various  papers  for  the  Consprvatnn  Com 
mission  the  U  S  Forestry  Department  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Vta.s'i  and 
Meani  Committee  of  the  House  for  considera 
tion  in  the  tariff  on  lumber  He  has  also  de 
Iivered  an  address  on  ennaervation  behre  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Science  Mr  \\  alker 
has  given  much  time  and  attention  and  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  work  of  the  local 
State  and  national  \oung  Mens  Christian 
Association  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  local  institution  in  Minne 
apolis  and  i^  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  of  New  "Vork  City  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Economical  Association  Na 
tional    Geographical    Society      \merican    For 
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eatry  Association,  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Minneapolis  Chapter  ot 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  Forestry 
Society  of  California,  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion of  Minneapolis,  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California,  and  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Minneapolis.  He  is  especially  a  practical 
business  roan,  and  seeks  by  careful  study  and 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  that  ot 
others,  to  view  public  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  business  affairs  His  character 
is  above  reproach,  and  no  dishonest  dollar 
has  ever  come  into  his  possession.  He  mar- 
ried 1!)  Nov.,  1863,  Harriet  Granger,  daughter 
of  Fletcher  Hulet,  ot  Berea,  Ohio.  For  many 
years  Mrs.  Walker  has  been  widely  known  for 
her  philanthropic  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
have  eight  children. 

AQNEW,  Daniel,  jurist,  b,  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
5  Jan.,  1809;  d.  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  9  March, 
1902,  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  a  soldier  in  the  Hevolution,  hia  father 
was  a  noted  physician  of  Pittsburgh,  and  his 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Maj.  Richard  Howoll 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty,  engag- 
ing in  the  practice  ot  law  first  in  Pittsburgh 
and  then  in  Beaver.  From  the  beginning  ot 
his  career  he  was  active  in  politics,  first  as  a 
Whig,  later  aa  a  Republican.  He  composed 
the  so-called  "  Dickey  Amendment,"  which 
was  proposed  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
by  his  colleague,  John  Dickey,  under  which 
the  appointment  and  length  ot  office  of  the 
judiciary  were  regulated  until  1850.  A  nomi- 
nation for  the  U.  S.  Senate  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  declined,  stumping  the  State, 
however,  for  President  Harrison  in  1840,  for 
Henry  Clay  in  1844,  and  tor  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more in  1848.  In  1851  Mr,  Agnew  was  ap- 
pointed president  Judge  of  the  Seventeenth 
Judicial  District,  and  in  1801  was  unanimously 
elected,  serving  until  his  nomination  as 
judge.  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ticket  with  Governor  Curtin.  Among  Judge 
Agnew's  most  famous  decisions  was  that  in 
the  case  of  John  Welsh,  who  was  made  pris- 
oner on  hoard  the  Confederate  vessel  "Jeff 
Davis";  the  decision  in  the  matter  ot  Con- 
gress' right  to  issue  treasury  notes  as  legal 
tender;  the  decision  against  a  deserter's  right 
to  vote;  a  decision  in  1807  against  race  dis- 
crimination, previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment;  and  the  decision  ren- 
dered in  1872,  modifying  the  rule  to  exclude 
|ui-ors,  who  had  formed  a  previous  opinion, 
from  serving  in  a  capital  case.  This  last  de- 
cision, which  largely  modified  previous  prac- 
tice, was  followed  notably  in  the  trial  of 
Cuiteau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield. 
In  1873  he  waa  made  chief  justice,  from  which 
office  he  retired  in  1879,  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  life  to  wielding  his  weighty 
influenee  for  the  public  good.  He  appeared  as 
counsel  for  Allegheny  County  in  the  prosecu- 
tions following  the  riots  of  1877,  as  also  in 
the  ease  of  Kelly  vs.  City  ot  Pittsburgh.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both 
n  ashington  and  Dickinson  Colleges,  He  waa 
married  to  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  ot  Gen. 
Rnbert  Moore,   and  was   survived  by   six  chil- 
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HAHnmsG,  Daniel.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  16  Aug.,  1831;  d. 
there  24  Dec,  1887.  Leaving  school  when 
but  twelve  years  old,  he  obtained  a  position 
in  the  office  of  a  local  newspaper,  the  "  Atlas," 
which  shortly  afterward  became  the  "  Argus," 
With  this  paper  he  was  identified  all  his  life. 
During  1865,  when  he  became  its  associate  ed- 
itor, he  assumed  full  charge.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Manning  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  politics  and  the  able  editorials  from 
his  pen  proved  telling  blows  in  the  subsequent 
war  on  the  Tweed  "  ring,"  when  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  country  among 
those  of  the  Democratic  party  who  were  coi 
bating  the  influence  of  the  Tammany  "  hosi 
Mr.  Manning's  energetic  work  finally  resulted 
in  breaking  the  power  of  the  "  ring "  in  the 
legislature.  In  1873  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  "  Argus,"  and,  changing  somewhat  the 
policy  of  the  paper,  soon  brought  it  to  a  point 
where  it  attained  a  powerful  political  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  the  county,  but  through- 
out the  State.  In  1874  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  upon  the  subsequent  election  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  to  the  governorship,  Mr. 
Manning  devised  several  measures  for  reform 
in  the  management  of  prisons  and  canals, 
which  were  later  adopted  and  proved  very 
successful.  In  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee;  became  its  sec- 
retary in  1879,  and  chairman  in  1881,  con- 
tinuing in  the  latter  office  until  1883.  In 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  ot  1876, 
1880,  and  1884,  he  controlled  the  delegations 
from  his  State.  Throughout  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1884  Mr.  Manning  worked  ard- 
uously for  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a  high 
regard.  When,  in  March,  1885,  President 
Cleveland  was  forming  his  Cabinet,  he  ap- 
pointed Mr,  Manning  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury, considering  him  well  fitted  for  this  office 
by  his  long  service  as  a  director  of  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  of  the  Nation- 
al Savings  Bank  of  Albany.  Mr.  Manning 
had  also  been  a  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Albany  since  1873;  becoming 
its  vice-president  in  1881,  and  its  president  in 
the  following  year.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Cabinet  of  Clevelend  he  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Electric  Light  Company 
of  Albany,  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
he  evinced  many  sterling  qualities,  but  in 
April,  1887,  after  two  years'  service,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  ill  health.  Upon 
taking  several  months  ot  complete  rest,  he  re- 
cuperated, and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Western  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York.  The  change  in  his 
condition,  however,  was  only  temporary,  and 
his  death  occurred  two  months  later,  Mr, 
Manning  was  married  in  1853  to  Mary  Lee, 
and  had  four  children. 

HADLET,  Herbert  Spencer,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, b.  at  Olatbe,  Kan,,  20  Feb.,  1872,  son  of 
John  Milton  and  Harriet  (Beach)  Hadley,  He 
is  a  descendant  of  Simon  Hadley,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  located  in  Pennsylvania  in  1712. 
His  father  served  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining 
the  rank  of  major,  and  held  sundry  civil 
offices,  including  that  of  State  senator.  Her- 
bert S.  Hadley  was  graduated  at  the  Kansas  I 


State  University  in  1892,  and  the  Northwestern 
Law  School  in  1894.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  same  year  he  began  practice  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  first  assistant  city  coun- 
selor from  1898  to  1901  and  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Jackson  County,  Mo,,  for  the  two 
years  following.  In  1004  he  was  elected  attor- 
ney-genera! of  Missouri,  and  became  identified 
with  the  reform  movement,  which,  initiated 
by  the  wide  publicity  given  to  various  trust 
scandals,  had  become  country-wide.  The  pros- 
ecution ot  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Mis- 
souri was  conducted  by  him.  Securing  the  tes- 
timony of  Messrs.  Arehbold,  Rogers,  and  other 
magnates,  he  proved  his  charges  and  gave  the 
basis  for  prosecutions  in  other  States.  Rail- 
road, fire  insurance,  and  lumber  companies,  the 
harvester  trust  and  the  race-track  gamblers 
were  also  successfully  prosecuted  by  him,  and 
in  case  of  the  first  mentioned  his  efforts  re- 
sulted in  fixing  the  passenger  rate  at  two 
cents  per  mile  in  the  State,  His  fame  as  a 
champion  of  the  people's  rights  had  become 
national  and  his  popularity  in  Missouri  re- 
sulted in  his  election  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  1B08,  as  governor  of  the  State  by  a  majority 
of  15,870,  Radical  reform  measures  were 
enacted  during  his  administration,  including 
the  initiative  and  referendum  (Constitutional 
amendment)  ;  the  establishment  of  a  third  court 
of  appeals  and  juvenile  courts  for  counties  ot 
50,000  population  and  over.  Governor  Hadley 
became  a  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  siding  with  the  younger,  rad- 
ical element  in  the  party,  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  the  so-called  insurgents.  In  1912 
he  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  even  the  presidency.  He 
was,  however,  too  much  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  Mr,  Tfltt's  policies  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  ticket  with  him;  yet  he  refused 
to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  join  the 
Progressives,  as  many  others  did,  Mr.  Hadley 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  North- 
western University  in  1009,  and  from  Mis- 
souri State  University  in  1910.  He  was  one 
ot  the  organizers  ot  the  young  Republican 
Association  of  Missouri,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys -Gen  era  I  and  the  Knife  and 
Fork  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  married 
8  Oct.,  1901,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Charles  S. 
Lee,   and  had   three  children. 

BARBER,  Ohio  Columbus,  manufacturer, 
man  of  affairs,  b.  at  Middlebury,  now  a  part 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  20  April,  1841,  son  of  George 
and  Eliza  (Smith)  Barber.  He  was  named 
after  his  native  state  and  its  capital  and  few 
of  her  sons  have  contributed  more  to  her 
manufacturing  fame,  "^he  family  is  ot  English 
origin  and  was  founded  in  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  five  brothers.  A  well- 
authenticated  tradition,  which  is  commonly 
accepted  as  a  genealogical  fact,  is  that  one  of 
his  forbears,  Anna  Bacon,  was  a  full  cousin 
to  Francis  Baeon,  the  great  English  statesman 
and  philosopher.  His  mother  was  of  Holland 
stock.  Her  mother  was  born  in  America  when 
Washington  was  President,  and  lived  within 
the  lifetime  of  every  i'Tesident  down  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  ripe  age 
of  100  years.  His  father,  George  Barber,  was 
a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  brought 
by    his    parents    to    Onondaga    County,    New 
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York,  as  a  child.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood, 
learning  the  trade  ot  a  cooper.  Moving  west- 
ward to  Ohio,  he  established  himself  as  a 
cooper  at  Middleburj  and  so  continuing  un- 
til 1847,  when  he  developed  an  initiative  which 
culminated  in  a  great  industry,  by  embarking 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  making  of  matches. 
The  "  Lueiter,"  or  sulphur  match,  was  then 
almost  unknown  in  the  West,  and  a  scarce  arti- 
cle outside  of  the  larger  cities  everywhere. 
This  enterprise  proved  to  be  far-seeing  and 
successful,  finally  developing  into  the  largest 
manufactory  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He 
died  12  April,  1879,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Ohio  C.  Barber,  his  son,  destined  to  be- 
come the  head  of  this  great  industry,  received 
a  common-school  education  and  began  work  for 
his  father  when  he  was  iitteen  years  old.  He 
developed  in  his  youth  an  aptitude  for  aifairs 
of  which  the  chronicle  is  little  short  of  mar- 
velous. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  mateh  manufacturing  business, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  its  general  man- 
ager. The  growth  of  the  business  was  rapid, 
and  in  1868  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Barber 
Match  Company  with  his  father,  George  Bar- 
ber, as  president,  himself  as  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager.  Shortly  before  his 
father's  death,  iti  1879,  he  became  the  presi- 
dent ot  the  company.  Two  years  later  (1881), 
with  that  far-seeing  genius  for  organization 
which  has  distinguished  all  the  great  captains 
of  industry,  he  began  the  consolidation  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  world.  Originally, 
Mr.  Barber  was  vice-president  of  the  company 
but  became  president  in  1888,  and  continued 
for  twenty-five  years.  His  influence  and  meth- 
ods dominated  the  manufacture  of  matches 
to  a  great  degree  throughout  the  world  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  system  worked 
out  in  the  research  department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  has  been  extended  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Machinery  for  making 
matches — -manufactured  at  Barberton,  a  city 
of  20,000  population,  founded  by  and  named 
after  Mr.  Barber,  the  headquarters  of  this 
American  industry — can  be  found  all  over 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  America.  The  sun  never  sets  on 
factories  in  active  operation  making  matches 
by  the  method  and  machinery  developed  by  the 
genius  and  initiative,  and  the  unflagging  enter- 
prise of  Ohio  C.  Barber.  Not  long  after  its 
inception,  a  branch  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  was  established  in  London,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  well-known  firm  of  Bryant 
and  May,  under  which  name  the  business  was 
conducted.  The  factory  for  this  enterprise  was 
built  in  Liverpool  and  was  the  largest  plant 
devoted  to  the  making  of  matches  in  all  the 
Elastem  Hemisphere.  From  this  plant  matches 
were  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  greatest  stimulus  the  business  had 
known  abroad  since  the  first  match  was  made, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  before.  Later, 
plants  were  established  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland; still  later,  the  May  Company  was  or- 
ganized to  consolidate  the  business  ot  South 
Africa,  where  the  manual  process  was  per- 
formed by  native  Africans.  Another  develop- 
ment of  world-embracing  value  of  the  research 
department   of  the   Diamond   Match   Company 
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was  the  manufacture  ot  potash  for  commercial 
uses.  It  is  said  that  no  other  concern  has  ever 
made  a  commercial  success  in  the  extraction 
of  potash  from  kelp.  The  chemical  process 
was  discovered  and  worked  out  to  perfection  by 
VV.  A.  Fairburn,  a  chemist  long  connected  with 
the  Barber  interests,  and  is  one  of  the  notable 
practical  achievements  in  the  science  ot  chem- 
istry of  the  past  century.  Owing  to  this  dis- 
covery the  price  of  matches  Ima  not  been 
raised  since  the  European  War  shut  off  the 
old  sources  of  potash  supply.  Mr.  Fairburn 
is  now  president  of  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany. Naturally,  as  the  president  of  a  great 
corporation,  Mr.  Fairburn  originates  and  de- 
velops numerous  impro  ements  in  methods  of 
manufacture  and  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  hut  he  is  also  bip  enough  to 
accept  and  put  into  active  operation  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  man  who  first  created  and 
developed  this  great  industry.  While  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Barber, 
as  a  sort  ot  president  emeritus,  co-operates 
with  the  active  president  in  solving  the  vari- 
ous perplexing  problems  which  are  encountered 
in  the  constant  expansion  of  the  company's 
business.  Thus  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Fairburn 
perfected  the  modern  process  of  match-making 
in  which  the  "  occupational  disease,"  due  to 
poisoning  with  phosphorus,  was  finally  elimi- 
nated. This  discovery  was  made  public,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  thus  removing  an  aggra- 
vated cause  of  sulTering  among  workers.  Also, 
Mr.  Pairbum  has  worked  out  and  applied  the 
altruistic  views  ot  Mr.  Barber  in  the  treat- 
ment of  employees  and  the  promotion  of  their 
welfare.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fairburn:  "The 
rule  in  handling  the  workers  in  alt  the  Bar- 
ber concerns  is  that  of  co-operation,  good- 
fellowship,  and  the  development  of  an  esprit 
de  corps,  rather  than  the  method  of  '  scientific 
welfare  work,'  in  which  employees  are  treated 
rather  as  automatons  and  machines  than  as 
intelligent  entities.  The  watchword  is,  there- 
fore, '  good-fellowship,'  which  is  realized  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  unfettered  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  often  expressed  in  a  positive, 
reasoning,  and  harmonious  co-operation  with 
others.  If  the  creed  of  the  good-fellowship 
worker  cauld  find  expression,  I  think  it  might 
run  something  like  this:  '  I  believe  in  myself, 
my  work  and  my  fellows.'  I  am  a  part  of  the 
company,  and  the  company  is  mine.  I  am  in 
part  responsible  for  its  progress  and  its  stand- 
ing; it  is  worthy  of  my  best  thought  and 
loyalty.  BIy  work  is  my  channel  of  develop- 
ment, therefore  the  better  service  rendered 
the  company,  the  greater  my  growth.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that, 
while  the  company  heads  have  encouraged 
organization  among  its  workers,  there  has 
never  been  a  strike  among  them,  and  that, 
even  when  excellent  offers  have  been  made  to 
many  of  them  by  large  manufacturers  of 
munitions,  etc.,  there  have  been  no  cases  of 
defection.  The  leading  feature  in  this  en- 
lightened policy  is  ready  recognition  and  re- 
ward of  exceptional  effort,  ability,  and  fidelity. 
Thus,. each  worker  is  encouraged  to  do  his  or 
her  best,  and  to  gain  other  advantages  than 
a  mere  money  bonus  in  the  development  of 
innate  powers  and  abilities.  With  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  manufacture  of 
matches    on    a    scale    hitherto    unknown,    Mr. 
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Barber  turned  hi  a  attention  to  other 
linos  of  industry.  Like  bo  many  other 
great  men  of  affaira,  he  Beemed  to  find  hii 
recroation  in  the  pursuit  of  new  enterprises 
Thus,  in  1889,  he  founded  and  organized  thi 
American  Straw  Board  Company,  of  which  he 
is    still   president.      He   is   recognized   as    the 

Botent  spirit  of  this  industry  the  world  over. 
!e  was  one  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber products,  which,  as  an  industry,  has  devel- 
oped to  such  mammoth  proportioria.  Mr,  Barber 
organized  and  managed  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Company  up  to  the  time  of  its  acquirement  by 
the  B.  F.  Uoodrich  Company.  The  sewer-pipe 
and  steel-tube  industry  next  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  he  became  a  western  pioneer  in 
thJB  line  of  endeavor.  He  founded  the  Sterling 
Company  which  was  merged  a  few  years  ago 
with  the  Balwock  and  Wilcox  Boiler  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Barberton  and  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  the  concern  thus  beeoming  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  steel  boilers  in  the  world, 
working  as  they  did  under  the  moat  improved 
patents.  For  a  number  of  years  they  con- 
structed four-fifthB  of  the  product  used  by  the 
United  States  navy.  One  of  the  biggest 
achievements  of  Mr.  Barber's  career,  particu- 
larly from  the  humanitarian  and  economical 
standpoints,  was  the  establishment,  with  Fred- 
erick Grinnell  and  others,  of  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Company.  No  other  of  the  sev- 
eral concerns  in  this  field  of  industry  has 
equaled  the  results  of  this  one.  Mr.  Barber 
is  the  founder  and  sole  owner  of  the  O.  C. 
Barber  Concrete  Company,  whose  plant  at 
Barberton  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  also  makes  art  works  in 
concrete.  Another  large  enterprise  originated 
by  himself  is  the  0.  C.  Barber  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany, of  Barlwr,  Va.  He  has  also  undertaken 
the  development  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in  connection 
with  which  he  has  organized  and  is  operating 
a  large  plant  under  the  name  of  the  0.  C.  Bar- 
ber Allied  Industries  Company.  Some  of  these 
lands  contain  valuable  eoal,  lime,  and  clay 
properties.  He  is  the  original  genius  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  great  centralization  trans- 
portation system,  known  as  the  Barber  Sub- 
ways, at  Cleveland.  This  is  a  plan  which  calls 
for  the  building  of  an  underground  system  of 
subways  connecting  every  railroad  entering 
Cleveland,  at  the  Lake  Front,  thus  facilitating 
the  handling  of  freight,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  great  warehouse  system  on  the  Lake 
Shore,  where  he  owns  large  frontages.  He  has 
been  the  leading  spirit  in  affairs  in  his  own 
home  town,  Akron,  for  many  years.  He  was, 
for  many  years,  president  of  the  First  Kational 
Bank  of  Akron,  and  when  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Second  Kational  Bank  under  the  name 
of  the  First- Second  National  Bank  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
combined  institutions.  He  built  the  City  Hos- 
pital of  Akron  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  presented  it  to  the  cor- 
poration. He  has  contributed  generously  to 
other  important  movements  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  In  1891  he  founded  and  be- 
gan the  development  of  the  city  of  Barberton, 
Ohio,  which,  under  his  guiding  hand,  has 
grown  into  an  important  industrial  center  with 
a  population  of  over  20,000.  Of  ail  Mr.  Bar- 
■     ■  --  enterprises  none  has  come  quite 


so  near  to  his  heart  as  the  ideal  country  estate 
knoivn  as  the  "  Anna  Dean  Farm,"  not  far 
from  Barberton,  which  he  has  developed  not 
only  into  what  is  undoubtedly  the  model  farm 
of  the  United  States,  but  also,  with  his  usual 
genius  for  the  practical,  into  what  promises 
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model  barns  and  pastures.  Every  modem  method 
for  the  improvement  of  breeds  and  rearing  of 
stock  ia  in  operation,  on  a  scale  scarcely  ever 
attempted  before,  and  with  results  that  in- 
terest even  experts.  There  is  also  an  exten- 
sive poultry  farm,  squabbery,  dairy,  cannery, 
a  slaughtering  house  and  packing  department, 
a  mill  for  the  grinding  of  meals,  feeds,  and 
flour,  extensive  silos,  and  all  other  equipment 
of  tlie  most  up-to-date  establishments.  Every 
by-product  is  also  utilized  in  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  manner.  For  example, 
animal  by-products  are  utilized  as  fertilizer, 
which,  together  with  large  acreage  of  green 
vegetable  manuring  crops,  are  annually  plowed 
under,  making  a  combination  of  elements  that 
cannot  be  equaled  in  any  other  way,  and  which 
is  producing  results  that  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  experts  throughout  the  world. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  system  thus  in 
operation  is,  that  it  is  equally  adaptable  to 
the  limited  means  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
Several  of  the  cows  on  the  farm  have  held,  or 
now  hold,  the  world's  record  for  milk  produc- 
tion, and,  as  is  claimed  with  evident  truth, 
no  herd  in  the  world  to-day  can  equal  that  of 
the  Anna  Dean  Farm  in  production,  individ- 
uality, show  animals,  prominence  of  breeding, 
and  general  values.  Among  the  large  herd  of 
horses,  most  of  which  are  bred  for  heavy 
drafting,  is  the  great  Belgian  sire  "  Jupiter 
Chief,"  now  (1917)  about  six  years  old,  who, 
like  many  of  his  colts,  has  won  numerous  prizes 
and  medals  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
force  of  300  men  is  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  Anna  Dean  Farm.  As 
a  man  of  large  affairs,  all  his  life,  Mr.  Earlier 
,  has   of   late  years   become   a   thinker   for   the 
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measures,  and  yet  always  there  btata  th«  aound 
hoart  of  a  true  patriot  and  broad-minded  friend 
of  humanity.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War,  he  isaued  a  carefully  pre- 
pared peraonal  document  entitled,  "  Rational 
Preparednesa,"  which  exhibited  wide  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  national  affairs,  and  while 
Bounding  a  true  note  of  warning,  took  up,  one 
by  one,  the  problems  of  defense  involved  by 
land  and  sea,  and  pointed  their  solution  with 
rare  sagacity  and  knowledge.  With  a  record 
of  achievements  which  can  modestly  be  called 
great,  Mr.  Barber,  now  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  is  still  a  man  of  large  alfairs— an  or- 
ganizer, builder,  and  doer  of  large  things  His 
Ehysical  strength  is  equal  to  his  eouragi,  and 
Dth  to  his  ambition,  and  it  is  the  beautiful 
wish  of  a  very  large  and  united  community 
that  his  long,  useful,  and  unscliiah  life  may 
be  prolonged  to  see  the  fullest  realization  of 
his  splendid  vision.  Mr.  Barber  has  married 
twice;  first  in  1866,  Laura  L.  Bro«n,  of 
Akron  (deceased),  by  whom  he  had  one  daugh 
ter,  who  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Dean  Beian,  of  Chi 
cago,  and  second  Mary  Orr,  daughter  of  R 
W.  Orr,  of  Akron. 

COCHRANE,  Alexander,  manufacturer  and 
capitalist,  b.  in  Bar  Head,  Scotland,  12  May, 
1840,  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  (Kae| 
Cochrane,  and  a  descendant  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  fifth  Eari  of  Angus,  known  'in 
Scotch  history  as  "  Bell  the  Cat."  He  also 
traces  his  descent  from  King  Robert  Bruce, 
a  leading  figure  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Cochrane 'a  fatlier,  Alexander  Cochrane, 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1847,  settling  at 
first  in  Lodi,  N.  J.  Later  he  removed  to 
Billerica,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate scliools  of  Billerica  and  Lowell,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  employed  in  his  fa- 
ther's factory.  He  soon  acquired  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  businesa  and,  in  1859, 
when  his  father  erected  a  chemical  factory  of 
his  own  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander, Jr.,  and  Hugh  Cochrane,  were  admitted 
as  partners  in  the  hrm.  The  business  was 
successful  from  the  start,  and  in  1883  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  Cochrane  Chemical  Com- 
pany, with  a  capitalization  of  $350,000,  and 
Alexander  Cochrane  as  its  president.  A 
few  years  later  the  increase  of  the  company's 
businesa  made  necessary  its  removal  to 
Everett,  Mass,  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  capable  and 
efficient  executive  officer,  and  to  his  intelli- 
gence and  good  judgment  may  be  attributed 
the  prominent  position  held  by  the  company 
in  the  chemical  trade.  His  compelling  en- 
thusiasm and  indomitable  energy,  combined 
with  hia  originality  of  conception,  secure  the 
unflagging  devotion  of  those  about  him.  He 
has  extensive  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
eats,  and  is  a  director  in  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Company,  New  England 
Navigation  Company,  Maine  Ceiitral  Railroad 
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Company  director  and  \ice  president  New 
England  Trust  Lompany  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Electric  Companies  and  presi 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  He  was  formerh  a 
director  in  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and 
NorUiern  Railroad  Company  Mr  Cochrane 
is  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  Brookline 
the  Somerset  Thursday  t>ening  and  Union 
Clubs  of  Boston  the  Restigouche  Salmon  and 
Long  Point  Shooting  Clubs  of  Canada  and 
the  Canaveral  Club  of  Honda  In  March 
1869  he  married  Mary  Ljnde  Sulliian  of 
Maiden  Mass  and  they  haie  seien  children 
Alexander  L  Charlotte  B  Hester  S  F 
Douglas  Marjorie  C  Jamea  h  and  Ethel 
Cochrane 

G-KEENE  Charles  Lyman  physician  h  in 
Gray  Me  21  Sept  18(12  son  tf  William 
W  arren  and  Eliiabeth  (Law  rence )  Gretne 
His  father  a  natiie  of  North  Waterford  Me 
was  a  surgeon  of  wide  reputation  and  pro 
feaaor  in  enrgery  at  the  Univers  ty  of  Michi 
gan  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  Long 
Island  Hosj  ital  College  and  Bondoin  Col 
lege  He  uas  remarkable  for  hia  aurgical 
ilaring  and  resource  and  for  hi  a  unuaual 
dexterity  and  rapi  lity  m  operating  hav 
ing  been  the  first  to  operate  successful  I  v 
for  goiter  then  better  knonn  aa  br  n  ho 
cele  Charles  I  r.rcene  nas  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Portland  Me  and  for  (no 
years  in  a  private  academy  He  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1881  but  was  un 
able  to  complete  the  first  jear  becausp  of  h  s 
fathers  unexpected  death  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty  vears  and  the  financial 
stress  whiih  followed  Later  however  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  he  was  grad 
uated  MD  m  1890  He  then  pursued  a 
course  of  graduate  studi  abrmd  and  in 
1890  91  waa  exteme  at  Great  Ormund  Street 
Hospital  London  served  in  the  same  capacity 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Universit'v  m  1813  and 
at  Harvard  University  during  the  years  1894 
1895  and  1817  The  year  1902  he  spent  in 
London  and  Pans  and  in  1906  vtas  in  Heidel 
berg  Gcmisny  In  ]88<t  90  while  attending 
the  University  of  Minnesota  he  was  appointed 
house  physician  of  tht  City  and  County  Hos 
pital  at  St  Paul  was  first  assistant  city  and 
county  physician  in  ISgi  92  became  mstruc 
tor  in  applied  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  m  IS")!  and  was  appointed  clinical 
professor  of  physical  diagnosis  m  1897  In 
1003  he  was  made  professor  of  theory  of  prac 
tice  of  medicine  and  chief  of  the  department 
a  position  «hich  he  filled  vvith  honor  until 
his  resignation  in  Tune  1115  Prom  1892  to 
1904  he  was  also  medical  director  of  the  !Min 
nesota  Life  Insurance  Company  Dr  Greene 
is  widely  known  as  a  karned  and  auccLSsfut 
physician  and  surgeon  and  is  prominent  in 
all  movements  for  promoting  the  public  health 
He  IS  the  author  of  several  authoritative 
books  including  lits  Medical  Diagnosis  of 
which  the  fourth  edition  has  been  issued  of 
"  Medical  Examinations  for  1  ife  Insurance 
and  Its  Associated  Clinical  Methods  a  lal 
uablp  treatise  now  in  its  second  edition  which 
is  the  result  of  many  years  experience  as 
medical  examiner  for  life  insurance  companieSr 
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n>graph3  and  contnbu 
tiona  to  medical  j  urnais  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  HeaKh  Asw 
ciation  of  American  Phyaicians  American  Medi 
cal  AsHociation  American  AHBociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  American  Geographi 
cal  Society  Minnesota  Academy  and  other 
medical  and  stientific  aocieties  also  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  Minnesota  Club  White 
Bear  iaeht  Club  Country  Life  Coif  Auto 
and  Minneapolis  Cluba  is  also  of  the  Authors 
Club  the  American  Unneraitiea  Club  and  the 
Royal  Universities  Club  of  London  He  mar 
ried  6  Oct  ISSb  Jessie  Rice  daughter  of  the 
late  Justus  B  Rice  of  St  Paul  Minn  Their 
children  are  Jessie  Rice  Greene  who  married 
Frederick  Eitzinger  and  Dorothy  La«  rence 
Greene 

FOND  Imng  Kane  architect  b  m  Ann 
Arbor  Mich  1  May  ISoT  son  of  Elihu  Bart 
lit  and  Mary  Barlow  (Allen)  Pond  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  Samuel  Ftnd 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Connecticut 
at  a  date  not  dehnitely  known  though  there 
19  a  record  of  his  marriage  in  the  year  1642 
His  father  was  a  pioneer  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher  in  Alichigan  being  first  presi 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association  and 
for  twenty  five  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the    Alichigan     (afterward    the    Ann    Arbor) 

Argus  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Mich  gan  senate  and  for  two  years  warden 
of  the  btate  prison  Irving  K  Pond  was  edu 
cated  m  the  public  schools  of  Ann  Arbir  and 
in  the  Lniversity  of  M  chigan  where  he  wis 
graduated  m  IS79  with  the  degree  of  CE 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  spent  a  few  years  m  the  ofRce  of  a  promi 
nent  architect  After  this  he  traieled  abroad 
to  lintsh  his  architectural  studies  by  means  of 
actual  observation  In  18^6  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  hiB  brother  Allen  Bartlit 
Pond  Together  they  haie  des  gned  numerous 
buildings  pruate  institutional  and  public 
among  the  latter  1  eing  the  Federal  Building 
at  Kankakee  III  They  also  1  iiilt  Hull  House 
m  Chicago  for  Miss  Jane  Addams  the  Chi 
cago  Commons  for  Dr  (.raham  Taylor  and 
numerous  other  settlement  h  uses  being  them 
sehes  interested  in  social  and  political  better 
ment  movements  They  are  also  the  archi 
tects  for  the  new  Michigan  I  nion  the  college 
home  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  Uni 
veraity  of  Michigan  Mr  Pond  hai  met  the 
problems  of  his  social  and  profeisional  I  fe 
with  a  force  and  dc  term  in  it  ion  of  character 
which  have  not  alone  enabled  h  m  to  nin  his 
way  to  auecess  but  haie  earned  for  him  the 
commendation  of  h  s  fellow  eitizena  and  prae 
titioners  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  di 
rectors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi 
tects  SIX  ^cari  was  its  \  ice  president  one 
year  and  president  for  two  years  He  rep 
resented  the  U  S  government  and  the  Amen 
can  Institute  of  Architects  at  the  Interna 
tional  Congress  of  Architects  at  R>me  and 
Venice  m  1011  delivering  addresses  before 
the  congress  in  both  cities  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  also  appeared  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1911.  Mr. 
Pond  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago 
Architectural   Club,  of  which  he   is  now 


honorary  member.  He  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  the 
South  Bend  Architectural  Clubs;  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters;  of  the 
Little  Room  (a  founder]  ;  of  the  CiiiT  Dwell- 
ers (a  founder)  ;  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club, 
and  of  the  City  and  University  Clubs  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  president  of  the  Illinois  Society 
of  Architects.  In  recent  years  he  has  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  architectural  journals 
and  has  reviewed  many  hooks  dealing  with 
the  subject  for  the  Chicago  "  Dial  "  and  other 
literary  papers. 

JBSXISS,   John  James,   jurist,  b.   in   Wey- 
mouth,  England,   20   Aug.    1843;    d.   at   Chip- 
a.  Falls.  Wis.,  10  June,  1911,  son  of  Fran- 

K.  and  Mary 
Ann  (Atkins)  Jen- 
kins.       When      he 

an  infant  his 
parents  emigrated 
to     this     country, 

was  educated 
the  public 
schools  of  Sauk 
County,  Wis.,  and 
although  an  ele- 
mentary school 
training  was  all 
that  he  was  able 
acquire  in 
youth,  his  keen 
mind     and     habits 

tu3y  and  ob- 
servation enabled 
him  to  acquire  a 
broad  culture.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army, 
was   mustered   out   after    four   years    of 

ice.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  and  a  few  years  later  began  his 
professional  career  in  Sauk  County,  Wis., 
where  he  rapidly  built  up  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. In  1867  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Sauk  County,  and  after  serv- 
ing three  years,  resigned  his  position  to  go 
to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  where  he  was  as- 
semblyman and  county  judge.  He  was  also 
city  attorney  during  five  terms;  U.  S.  district 
ittorney  for  Wyoming  one  year,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  fourteen  years,  from  1887 
to  IBIO,  During  this  period  he  served  with 
credit  as  a  member  of  several  important  com- 
mittees. In  IQIO  he  was  made  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  but  his  career 
was  terminated  by  his  death  after  one  year 
of  service.  Judge  Jenkins  was  a  man  of  lofty 
ideals,  high  principles  and  accurate  judgment, 
which  commanded  confidence  and  respect.  He 
was  a  thirty. second  degree  Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber of  several  fraternal  and  social  organizations. 
On  15  Nov.,  1868,  he  married  Esther  M. 
Thompson,   of   Oconomowoe,   Wis. 

UcmJEIItT,  Q-eor^  Q-lbson,  manufacturer, 
b.  near  Belfast,  Ireland.  28  May,  1838;  d.  in 
\tlantie  City,  N.  J.,  5  Aug.,  1915,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Agnes  (Gibson)  McMurtry.  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  Ulster  family  of 
Scottish  origin,  whose  ancestors  had  come  over 
to  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when 
the  British  government  sought  to  leaven  the 
spirit  of  Irish  rebellion  by  establishing  the 
"  Ulster  Plantation."  a  colony  of  loyal  Scots. 
Mr.  McMurtry's  father,  Thomas  McMurtry,  was 
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a  prominent  merchant  of  Belfast,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  linen 
induijtry,  on  which  is  based  the  industrial  im 
portance  of  the  city.  Both  hia  parents  died 
while  Mr.  McMurtry  was  still  a  mere  child  and 
he  came  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who 
tarmrd  an  estate  near  the  city.  Here  he  ac 
quired  his  early  education,  but  the  boy's  super 
abundant  energy,  combined  with  a  boyish  thirst 
for  adventure,  created  in  him  a  restless  desire 
to  obtain  a  broader  view  of  the  world  than 
could  be  attained  from  a  small  Irish  village 
Recognizing  a  quality  in  the  boy  which  needed 
intelligent  guidance  rather  than  suppression 
his  uncle  finally  consented  to  his  departure 
for  America,  whither  an  elder  brother  had 
already  gone  some  years  previously.  Being 
provided  with  the  means  to  travel,  young  Mc 
Murtry  finally  sailed  and  eventually  reached 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  joined  hia  brother 
Then  began  a  somewhat  varied  business  career 
As  with  all  ambitious  young  men  he  resisted 
the  temptation  to  settle  in  the  first  groove  in 
which  he  established  himself  and  constanth 
sought  new  opportunities.  This  tendency 
brought  him  to  Chicago,  where  he  found  em 
ployment  in  the  ofllce  of  Jones  and  Laughljn 
Another  change  brought  him  to  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  was  in  the  service  of  James  Wood 
and  Company  for  a  while.  Then,  for  a  while, 
he  was  in  independent  business  with  a  partner, 
William  Charles,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Charles  and  McMurtry,  manufacturing  nuts 
and  bolts.  Again  he  entered  the  service  of 
Jones  and  Laughlin,  now  known  in  the  steel 
industry  as  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 

?iany.  Then  came  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Var,  and  abandoning  his  business  connections, 
Mr.  McMurtry  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  volunteers  by  enlisting  in  Knapp's 
Pennsylvania  Battery,  in  which  he  served 
throughout  the  four  years'  duration  of  hos- 
tilities. After  being  mustered  out  of  service 
he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  resumed  his 
business  career.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Volta  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Apollo,  Pa,, 
from  which  emerged,  at  a  later  date,  the  Volta 
Galvanizing  Works  and  which  bought  black 
sheets  from  the  parent  organization  and  gal- 
vanized them.  In  1885  Mr.  McMurtry  began 
his  first  independent  business  operations  by 
organizing  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  acquired  the  puddling  mill  and 
sheet  plant  of  the  Volta  Iron  Works,  in 
Apollo,  and  also  built  two  fifteen-ton  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing black  sheet  steel.  From  the  beginning 
the  enterprise  developed  with  almost  phe- 
nomenal success,  until  to-day  it  is  the  largest 
single  sheet  mill  in  the  country  and  the  model 

flant  of  its  kind  under  the  control  of  the 
inited  States  Steel  Corporation.  On  this  busi- 
ness success  alone  Mr.  McMurtry's  name  looms 
up  big  not  only  in  the  steel  industry,  but  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  whole  country. 
He  was,  during  his  active  career,  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  big  figures  of  that  small  group  of 
men  which  established  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  from  the 
European  nations  of  cheap  labor.  In  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  our  country,  which  has  yet 
to  be  written,  Mr.  McMurtry's  name  must 
necessarily  run  through  more  than  one  chap- 
ter.     But  aside   from   this   his   personality   is 
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closely  associated  with  a  more  human  phase  of 
the  steel  industry  than  the  mere  development 
of  giant  manuficturing  plants  While  he  may 
not  haie  solved  at  least  he  did  clearly  point 
to  a  solution  of  the  eternal  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  capital  and  labor  His 
tory  must  write  him  down  ai  one  who  strug 
gled  with  this  problem  as  one  who  refu'ted  to 
Ignore  the  humin  element  m  the  development 
of  a  nation  s  industries  During  the  early 
years  of  his  management  of  the  Apollo  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  Mr  McMurtry  came  into 
very  close  contact  with  the  labor  problem 
Regarding  int  mperance  as  the  cause  of  much 
misery  imong  the  working  people  as  well  as 
of  inefficiency  m  the  work  performed  he  en 
deavored  to  eliminate  this  evil  In  thii  en 
deavor  he  found  the  whole  forcei  of  the  labor 
unions  arrayed  against  him  Strikes  and  other 
forms  of  friction  followed  and  caused  endless 
trouble  Mr  McMurtrv  saw  no  immediate  so 
lution  He  then  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
great  European  industrial  centers  that  he 
might  study  the  labor  problem  m  various 
fielda  under  varying  conditions  The  Krupp 
Works  in  Germany  probably  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  separate  eommunity  at  any  rate 
he  determined  to  experiment  in  this  idea,  apply- 
ing certain  improvements  of  his  own  concep- 
tion. He  therefore  reorganized  the  Apollo 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  built  a  new  plant 
a  few  miles  below  Apollo,  on  the  Eiskiminetaa 
River,  ou  a  tract  of  farm  land  comprising 
some  640  acres.  About  this  new  plant  he 
caused  to  be  built,  in  the  middle  nineties,  a 
small  city  of  model  homes,  entirely  given  up 
to  the  employees  of  the  mills,  naming  the  com- 
munity Vandergrift,  after  his  partner  and 
great  friendj  Capt.  J.  J.  Vandergrift.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  new  community  was 
published  in  the  "Iron  Age"  (21  Nov.,  1901), 
just  bIk  years  after  it  was  founded.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  origi- 
nal experiments  in  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
terests of  labor  with  those  of  capital  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  For  years  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  was  of  even  importance 
to  him  with  the  interests  of  the  business  side 
of  the  Apollo  Company  itself.  Eventually  he 
proved  conclusively  that  these  two  interests, 
those  of  the  workers  and  those  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company,  were  mutual.  Sup- 
ported by  the  community  spirit  which  he  grad- 
ually developed  among  the  employee -inhabitants 
of  the  city,  he  devoted  his  energy  to  making 
of  it  a  model  community.  School  buildings, 
libraries,  churches,  water  supply,  sewer  system, 
lighting  plant,  sanitation,  well-paved  streets; 
these  were  all  instituted  on  a  mcKlef  basis.  The 
liquor  traffic  was  completely  eliminated,  and 
the  people  found  that  that  was  good.  Poverty 
disappeared  before  prosperity;  content  took 
the  place  of  misery,  and  families  who  had 
known  the  bitterness  of  want  found  themselves 
gradually  possessed  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
keen  pleasure  which  he  found  in  this  creative 
work  finally  culminated  in  an  incident  which 
gave  him  the  full  realization  that  his  effort 
had  been  successful.  When  the  American 
Sheet  Steel  Company  was  formed,  in  1900, 
with  Mr.  McMurtry  as  president,  then  later 
merged  into  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  McMurtry  felt  justified 
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in  retiring  and  taking  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  City.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  jMiid 
a  casual  visit  to  the  city  of  hi  a  making, 
Vandergrift.  Through  a  friendly  ru^e  on  the 
part  of  a  committee  hastily  elected  by  the  in 
habitants,  hia  stay  was  prolonged  for  a  day, 
and  then  he  suddenly  found  himself  faced  by 
a  popular  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  population,  including  in  its  program  the 
presentation  to  him  by  the  people  of  a  mag- 
nificent punoh  bowl,  or  loving  cup,  as  some 
of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings 
more  elegantly  described  it.  In  words  stum- 
bling over  genuine  emotion,  the  spokesman  of 
the  committee  making  the  preaentation  speech, 
a  roller  in  one  of  the  mills,  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  community,  then,  after  describing 
the  ideal  conditions  existing,  added:  "  The  con- 
ditions in  Vandergrift  to-day  are  due  largely 
to  keeping  the  hearts  of  the  working  people 
above  the  bags  of  gold.  \Mien  this  policy  be- 
come a  more  universal  much  will  have  been 
done  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  indnatriai 
world  .  .  .  there  is  no  mortal  man  dearer 
to  the  hearts  of  these  sturdy  ateel  workers 
than  is  their  friend,  president,  and  benefactor, 
George  G.  lIcMurtry?'  To  this  expression  of 
sentiment  the  assembled  inhabitants  responded 
with  an  almost  turbulent  demonatration  of 
enthusiasm.  Deeply  moved  by  the  scene,  Mr. 
McSfurtry  responded  by  immediately  making 
every  church  in  the  community  a  present  of 
a  pipe  organ.'  The  punch  bowl  itself,  a  work 
of  art  from  the  studios  of  the  famous  Tiffany 
company  in  New  York,  was  described  as  "  a 
massive  piece  of  fine  repousse  and  modeled 
work,  about  sixteen  inches  in  height,  eighteen 
in  diameter,  and  with  a  capacity  of  twenty 
quarts.  The  outside  of  the  bowl  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  medallions,  on  which  are  engraved 
various  progressive  scenes  from  the  history 
of  the  community  and  a  portrait  of  Mr,  Mc- 
Murtry,''  From  his  works  may  be  judged  the 
character  of  a  man ;  Mr.  JIcMurtry  was  pos- 
sessed of  that  broader  vision  which  enahles 
men  to  see  into  future  epochs  of  a  country's 
history.  Of  these  there  are  the  theoretical 
idealists,  who  reproduce  their  visions  in  the 
pages  of  printed  books,  and  the  practical  men 
who  adapt  themselves  to  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion and  work  together  with  them,  creating 
and  developing  the  material  evidences  of  the 
new  age.  Of  the  latter  was  George  G.  Mc- 
Murtr>  He  buildid  and  he  buiJded  so  viell 
that  vhat  he  created  stinda  to-day  as  one  ot 
the  permanent  instltuti  ns  ot  the  dvilization 
which  he  so  clearlj  fore  an  a  generation  ago 
Many  of  his  contemporaries  possessed  these 
qualit  es  also  but  not  all  of  thim  were  pos 
sessed  of  that  human  sympathy  which  caused 
him  to  attempt  to  alle\  late  that  suffering  which 
IS  naturally  involved  in  the  series  of  changes 
constituting  progress  Mr  McMurtry  also  de 
voted  his  energies  to  other  enterprises  outside 
of  steel  and  iron  he  was  a  dir  ctor  of  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  thi 
American  Can  Company  the  Rock  Island  Trust 
Company  and  the  Pittsburgh  Trust  Company 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  In 
stitute  and  of  many  leading  clubs  among  tl  em 
the  Metropolitan  Club  of  ^ew  York  City  On 
7  June  18  0  Mr  McMurtrj  married  Clara 
Lothrop    daughter  d  Mr    and  Mrs    Sylv 
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Lothrop,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  had  four 
children:  Charles  Wood  (d.  25  Nov.,  19U)  i 
George  G.,  Jr. ;  Alden  L. ;  and  Edward  P. 
McMurtry, 

BAIATKA,  Hans,  musician,  b.  in  Hoffnun^- 
thal,  Moravia,  Austria,  5  Mareb,  1836;  d.  in 
Chicago,  III.,  17  April,  1899.  His  parents  were 
noted  musicians.  He  studied  law  at  Olmiitz, 
and  after  finishing  the  course  was  engaged  as 
tutor  by  a  wealthy  family  in  Vienna.  While 
there  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  harmony 
and  composition  under  Proch  and  Sechter.  He 
began  his  musical  career  as  conductor  for  sing- 
ing societies.  In  1849  he  started  for  America, 
settling  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  where  he  founded 
tiie  famous  Musical  Verein  of  Milwaukee,  in 
1851.  He  produced  several  oratorios  and 
operas,  and  conducted  musical  festivals  in 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Pittsburgh.  In  1860  he  became  leader  of  the 
newly  founded  Philharmonic  Society  of  Cliicago, 
in  1867  director  of  the  Germania  Miinnerchor, 
and  in  the  same  year  conducted  a  musical 
festival  in  Indianapolis,  In  1888  he  directed 
a  musical  festival  at  Chicago,  which  was  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  that  had  been  held  in  this 
country  up  to  that  time.  He  organized  the 
Liederkranz  Society  in  1873,  and  later  the 
Mozart  Club  and  the  Chicago  Musical  Verein. 
He  was  also  director  to  the  Arion  dea  Western 
Musical  Society  and  in  1879  he  founded  the  Ba- 
latka  Academy  of  Musical  Art,  in  which  his  son 
Christian  and  his  daughter  Annie  were  teach- 
ers. He  conducted  the  great  Saengertest  in 
Chicago,  with  a  chorus  ot  2,200,  a  mixed 
chorus  of  1,200,  and  an  orchestra  of  150.  Ba- 
latka's  compositions,  though  few  in  number, 
reveal  fine  artistic  taste  and  technical  skill. 
Besides  his  addition  of  a  suitable  climax  to 
Chopin's  "  Funeral  March,"  in  place  of  its 
abrupt  ending,  he  composed  a  grand  aria  for  so- 
pranoi  with  accompaniment,  a  piano  quartette, 
a  sonata,  and  several  songs.  He  was  the  author 
of  "A  Condensed  History  of  Music"  (1888); 
"  A  History  of  Orchestra  Music  in  Chicago," 
and  contributed  musical  articles  regularly  to 
the  Chicago  "Dahcim," 

OWENS,  Uichael  Joseph,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, h,  in  Mason  County  Va,  (now  West 
Virginia),  1  Jan,,  1859,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Chapman)  Owens.  Hia  parents  were  natives 
of  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  early  forties  of  the  last  century. 
While  a  mere  boy,  Mr.  Owens  secured  employ- 
ment in  the  glass  factory  of  the  Hobba, 
Brockuenier  Company,  of  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 
Being  quick  of  perception  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  proficient  glass  workers  employed 
at  the  factory.  Tn  1882,  due  to  hia  progresaive- 
ncss,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Union  Flint  Glass  Company,  at  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  Six  years  later  he  was  offered  an  ad- 
vanced position  with  the  Libbey  Glass  Com- 
pany, in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Here  he  enjoyed  a 
wider  scope  to  display  his  abilities  and  his 
capacity  was  promptly  recognized  by  the  com- 
pany, and  within  three  months'  time  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  managing  the  glass- 
working  department.  The  confidence  of  the 
company  in  his  ability  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  when  it  became  an  exhibitor  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  eatablished  there  a  model  glass  fac- 
tory, Mr.  Owens  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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works.  In  1895  Mr.  Owena  with  Edward  D. 
Libi)ey  organized  the  Toledo  Glass  Company, 
tor  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  glass  tum- 
blers, gas  globes,  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  special  machine  which  be  had  invented 
and  patented.  The  United  States  rights  were 
sold  to  the  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Canadian  rights  sold 
to  the  Dominion  Glass  Company,  of  Montreal, 
Quebec,  The  greatest  achievement  of  Mr. 
Owens'  was  bis  invention  of  the  Automatic 
Bottle  Machine,  which  bears  his  name.     This 


mechanical  marvel  has  revolutionized  the 
bottle  making  industry  The  importance  of 
this  wonderful  machine  is  shown  hj  thf 
suits  in  1908  there  were  produced  m 
United  States  bj  the  Owens  raaLhine  a  total 
of  105  000  000  bottles  while  m  IBIS  with  the 
use  of  the  Owens  \utomatic  Bottle  Machine 
1,565,000,000  bottles  were  produced  in  the  same 
territory.  Mr.  Owens  is  not  only  responsible  for 
the  improvements  in  the  machines,  but  is  alio 
effective  in  the  management  and  development 
of  this  important  industry.  He  is  viee-presi 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Owens  Bottle 
Machine  Company,  and  the  Libbey-Owene  Sheet 
Glass  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  super 
intended  the  erection  of  the  bottle  factory  at 
Trafford  Park,  near  Manchester,  England,  and 
demonstrated  its  success  abroad,  and  later 
conducted  negotiations  with  Continental  Euro 
pean  Syndicate  for  the  right  to  introduce  and 
operate  the  machine  in  foreign  countries,  and 
he  sold  the  TraiTord  Park  factory  and  the  for 
eign  rights  to  a  Continental  European  ayndi 
cate  for  12,000,000  marks,  and  the  machines 
are  now  operated  in  Germany,  England,  Scot 
land,  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  under  syndi 
cate  management,  and  they  have  arranged  to 
place  the  machine  in  operation  in  South  Amer 
ica  and  Japan.  The  inventive  genius  of  Mr 
Owens  has  also  greatly  expanded  the  cut  glass 
ware  industry,  by  which  means  cut  glassware 
has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
middle  class,  or  families  of  modest  incomes 
It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  means  of  the 
wealthy.  Previous  to  1902  all  glass  blanks 
produced  for  rich  cut  glassware  were  made 
by  hand.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Mr.  Owens 
perfected  his  mechanism  for  the  manufacture 
of  cut  glass.  By  this  method  the  pattern  is 
molded  instead  of  being  cut  by  hand,  thus 
saving  the  enormous  expense  as  well  as  time 
consumed  in  production  by  the  old  method 
and,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  its  artistic 
beauty.  Mr.  Owens  interested  H.  C.  Fry  in 
this  modern  process,  resulting  in  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  H.  C.  Fry  Glass  Company,  -Roches 
ter.  Pa.,  now  a  very  prominent  concern  in  the 
glass  business,  Mr.  Owens  served  as  a  di 
rector  in  this  company  for  several  years 
Early  in   the  year  of   1915,  The  Franklin  In 
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stitute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
promotion  of  mechanic  arts,  without  solici- 
tation, instituted  an  investigation  into  the 
merits  of  the  Owens  Automatic  Bottle  Ma- 
chine. In  its  report.  No.  2633,  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  5  May,  1915,_  after  a  detailed 
description  of  the  machine,  including  its  con- 
struction and  operation,  the  committee  con- 
cludes its  report  as  follows:  "  Besides  his 
patents  on  bottle-making  machines,  ,^Ir.  Owens 
holds  patents  on  a  glass  tank  and  also  on  a  leer 
uhieh  latter  he  has  made  in  a  continuous  tank 
form  to  correspond  with  the  continuous  opera 
tion  of  the  bottle  machine  and  to  be  con 
nected  to  it  the  whole  forming  a  continuous 
bottle  making  and  annealing  means  The  in 
ventor  appears  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  entirely  automatic  bottle 
making  machine  All  others  on  the  market  are 
emi  automatic  machines  based  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  Arbog^at  invention  As  indicated 
these  semi  automatic  machinei  require  the 
glass  to  be  gathured  by  band  One  fifteen  unit 
Uwens  machine  making  250  gross  of  bottles 
per  twelve  hours  can  be  operated  by  one  un 
skilled  man    but  to  pro  luce  the  same  amount 

with  the  s  mi  automatii.  machine  re 
quires  at  least  eight  machines  and  fortv  men 
eight  of  whom  must  be  ski  lied  workmen 
These  aemi  automatic  machines  would  how 
ever  produce  this  quantity  of  ware  in  nine 
hours  which  is  the  usual  shift  on  such  ma 
chines  In  1914  annual  report  of  the  Onens 
Bottle  Machine  Company  it  is  stated  that 
the  aggregate  yearlj  capacitj  of  the  Owens 
machinfs  at  that  time  op  rating  in  the  Lnited 
States  was  approMmately  9  000  000  gross  of 
bottles  «hilt,  in  the  previous  report  the  ca 
pacity  of  all  the  machines  in  operation  was 
gnen  as  one  third  of  the  estimated  production 
of  bottles  in  this  country  It  is  claimed  that 
since  its  commercial  introduction  in  IBOS  the 
Owens  machine  has  brought  about  a  reduction 
in  price  of  the  ware  it  makes  of  16  per  cent 
The  inventor  has  devoted  many  years  of  effort 
to  the  development  of  the  bottle  making  ma 
chine  He  has  auce ceded  in  producing  an 
itirely  automatic  machine  which  ellects  a 
great  saving  in  labor  which  moreover  does  not 
require  any  skilled  labor  to  operate  it  therelv 
lessening  the  cost  of  its  product  In  considera 
tion  of  its  novelty  and  utility  the  institute 
awards  the  Elliott  Cresson  Medal  to  Michael 
T  Owens  of  Toledo  Ohio  for  his  Automatic 
Bottle  Machine  T Facsimile  of  the  obverse 
sides  of  the  medal  are  shown 
herein  ]  Lnlike  most  men  of  in»enti\e  genius 
Mr  Owens  is  by  no  means  a  dreamer  he  is 
possessed  of  keen  business  judgment  a  fiery 
energy  which  knows  no  fatigue  until  the  end 
of  a  certain  task  has  been  accomplished  and 
the  will  power  to  carry  out  his  purposes  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Club  the  Inverness 
Club  of  Toledo  Ohio  and  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  his  leisure  to  playing  golf  In  1889 
Mr  Ow  ens  married  Mary  E  McKelvev  of 
Bellaire  Ohio  They  have  two  children  Mrs 
A    R   Beesch  and   lohn  Raymond  Owens 

ADLEU    Cyms    educator    b    in  ^  an   Buren 

Ark      1?    Sept      1863      son    of    Samuel    and 

rah   (Sulzberger)   Adier      He  was  graduated 

the  Uni  ersit\   of  Pennsylvania  in  188J  and 

then    entered   Johns   Hopkins     where   he     vas 

;ly  a  fellow   instructor   and  associate 
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in  Semitic  languages,  receiving  in  1878  the 
degree  of  Pli.D.  in  course.  In  1888  he  be- 
came honorary  assistant  curator  of  oriental 
antiquities  in  the  National  museum  and  ar- 
ranged the  eollectiona  there.  As  special  com- 
missioner tor  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  in  1890-92,  he  visited  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco.  He  waa  made  librarian 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  latter 
year,  and  in  1905  became  assistant  secretary, 
serving  until  1908.  He  was  curator  of  hiatoric 
archeology  and  historic  religions  at  the  U.  8. 
National  museum  from  1889  to  1908,  and  since 
September  of  that  year  has  been  president  of 
Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and'eognate  learn- 
ing, Philadelphia.  Dr.  Adler  has  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  journals  of  learned  so- 
cieties, among  these  being  "  Progress  of  Ori- 
ental Science  in  America  During  1888";  "The 
Shofar:  Its  Use  and  Origin";  and  with  Allen 
Ramsay  wrote  "  Told  in  the  Coffee  House — a 
Book  of  Turkish  Tales"  (1898).  He  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Jewish  Encyclopedia," 
the  "  American  Jewish  Year  Book,"  and  the 
"  Jefferson  Bible."  Dr.  Adler  is  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society; 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  was  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America  (1902-05).  He 
was  married  in  September,  1905,  to  Raoie 
Friedenwald,  ol  Philadelphia.  They  have  no 
children. 

QILLIE,  John,  mining  engineer  b  in  Ottawa 

'      ""   "     "         1  of  James  M    and 

illie  His  grand 
father  Robert  *  il 
111  came  to  Can 
ada  from  S  otKnd 
in  1844  setthng  in 
Greniille  Canada 
He  was  educated 
in  the  pubi: 
sehooia  of  Ottawa 


tcred     the 


Uni\Lrsity    of    Ot 
tawa  uhtre  he  was 

fraduatcd  n  ith  the 
egree  of  civil  and 
mining  engineer  in 
,  1878  In  the  fol 
^  lowing  year  lie  was 
engaged  on  eon 
struction  work 

along  the  De 
troit  Lansing  and 
Northern  Railroad 
west  of  Big  Rtpid-J  Mich  In  order  to  gam 
a  more  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
mining  he  went  to  Montana  in  April  1880 
where  he  was  emploved  in  the  quartz 
mints  and  mills  until  August  1881  Finding 
this  practice  so  advantageous  he  moved  to 
Philipsburg  Mont  and  later  to  Butte  Mont 
where  he  was  employed  as  assistant  engineer 
in  the  office  of  Ringeling  and  Kellogg  He 
continued  with  this  firm  until  1884  when  he 
opened  an  offite  tor  the  general  practice  of 
civil  and  mining  engineering  In  1000  he  waa 
appointed  manager  of  the  Butte  and  Boston 
Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company  and  in 
the  following  year  was  ch>'wn  general  super 
intendent  of  mines  for  the  Amalgamated  Cop 


per  Company.  The  position  and  influence 
which  he  now  enjoys  were  obtained  by  his  own 
exertions,  as  was  also  the  competency  he  now 
possesses.  Mr.  Gillie  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Mon- 
tana Society  of  Engineers,  Silver  Bow  Club, 
Coimtry  Club,  and  other  scientific  and  social 
organizations.  On  19  Jan.,  1887,  he  married 
Nettie  Emerson,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

LINCOLn,  Rufns  Pratt,  soldier  and  surgeon, 
b.  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  27  April,  1841;  d. 
in  New  York  City,  27  Nov.,  1900,  son  ot  Rufus 
S.  and  Lydia  (Baggs)  Lincoln.  He  was  di- 
rectly descLuded  from  Thomas  Lincoln  who 
came  to  this  country  from  England  m  1635 
and  settled  m  Hingham  Mass  later  removing 
to  Taunton  Ma>"s  Dr  I  ineoln  s  early  educa 
tion  was  acquired  at  Williston  Seminary  in 
Easthampton  Mass  and  at  the  Phillips 
Academy  m  l!,^ete^  He  then  entered  Am 
her-st  College  from  which  he  graduated  in 
Jnlv  1802  It  waa  his  intention  to  study 
for  the  mtdical  profession  but  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  waa  then  at  its  height  and  the  Union 
aadiv  in  need  of  men  \oung  Lincoln  decided 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  was 
immediately  gnen  a  commiaaion  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Thirtj  seventh  Regiment  ol 
Massachusetts  \  olunf eers  In  less  than  two 
months  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  his 
company  as  captain  In  December  he  had 
arriVLd  at  the  fiont  and  saw  his  first  fighting 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  From  tien 
on  until  the  end  of  the  war  he  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  active  seriioe  He  fought  in 
thL  Mud  lampaign  at  the  battles  of  Salem 
Heights  Gettysburg  Funkstown  Rappahan 
nock  Station  Mine  Run  the  \\iiderne8a, 
Spottiyhania  Opequan  Fisher  a  Hill  Cedar 
Lreek  Hatcher  s  Run  Dabney  s  Mills  Forts 
Steadman  and  ^\adsworth  and  the  assault  on 
Petersburg  In  July  18G4  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  ot  major  and  on  19  Oct  1864  he 
was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  for  dis 
tinguished  gallantry  during  the  present  cam 
paign  before  Richmond  and  for  meritorieus 
services  at  the  oattle  ot  Cedar  Creek  Virginia  ' 
In  June  ISb'i  he  waa  tranaterreJ  as  lieutenant 
colonel  to  the  Twentieth  Maasachuaetts  \  olun 
tecrs  which  regiment  waa  expected  to  be  or 
dered  to  Mexico  as  part  of  the  army  which  was 
to  be  employed  in  expelling  Maximilian  from 
the  American  continent  He  served  aa  assist 
ant  inspector  general  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Sixth  *rmv  Corps  on  the  staff  of  Gen 
David  A  Russell  and  Gen  Frank  Wheaton 
from  August  ls64  until  the  end  of  the  vtar 
He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  battle  ot  the 
Wilderness  and  very  severely  wounded  twelve 
days  later  12  May  lb04  at  the  Angle 
\tter  being  mustered  out  at  the  coneluaion  of 
the  war  Mr  Lincoln  reaumed  his  studies 
spending  one  year  in  the  College  of  PhysicianB 
and  Surgeons  in  New  iork  and  tuo  years  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boaton  from 
which  he  recdved  his  AID  degree  in  1868 
Ihen  followed  a  term  of  general  practice  later 
becoming  associated  with  Dr  Willard  Parker 
Gradually  he  began  to  specialize  in  diseases  of 
the  throat  lungs  and  nose  and  as  such  made 
his  way  to  the  front  rank  ot  the  medical  pro 
fession  not  only  in  this  tountry  but  inter 
nationally      When  Emperor  Frederick   of  Ger 
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many  became  afflicted  with  tancer  of  the 
throat  Dr  Linooln  was  requtafed  to  attend  a 
con'Jultation  oier  the  imperial  patient  He 
was  one  of  the  moat  progrebijive  membtrs  of 
the  profesiion  eter  looking  foruard  to  taking 
advantage  of  every  disco\erv  that  >icienee  had 
to  offer  for  the  relief  of  physical  suffering  Dr 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  to  applj  eleetnc 
cautery  to  operationi  on  thi  throat  it  «as 
by  this  method  that  he  removed  a  large  tumor 
from  the  throat  of  '"•tn  Judson  Kilpatrick  In 
hi^  operations  he  ihowed  himself  pos<:essed  of 
remarkable  manual  dovterity  working  with  a 
di<:patch  and  decision  that  excited  the  ad 
miration  evt.n  of  his  senior  colleagues  His 
great  success  howe'ver  mas  due  to  his  scilii 
tific  attitude  of  mind  his  ability  to  grapple 
with  and  oiercome  the  complex,  problems  of 
modern  surgeij  While  many  young  surgeons 
allow  themselves  to  crystallize  on  havin);  at 
tained  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  and  knowl 
edge  Dr  Lincoln  was  nc\er  content  to  pause  at 
any  point  but  continued  oer  on«ard  in 
pursuit  of  further  ki  oh  ledge  and  evptru 
&o  high  was  his  professional  ideal  that  he 
ntvcr  attained  it  as  inde  d  no  man  can  nho 
seeks  perfecti  n  As  an  independent  iniest 
gator  in  medical  science  he  was  able  to  add 
great  deal  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
profession  the  results  of  his  researchLS  form 
ing  the  subject  matter  of  a  great  manj  works 
uhich  he  wrote  and  had  pubhahLd  some  of 
which  are  still  regarded  as  authoiitativ  in  a 
field  of  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  anj  other  dtpartment  of 
science  How  Dr  Lincoln  wis  regarded  as  a 
soldier  and  a  man  is  perhaps  beat  shown 
through  the  following  resolutionb  pa  sed  by 
the  New  York  Commandery  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Lojal  Lcgun  of  the  United  States 
on  the  occa>iion  of  his  death  Resolved  that 
in  the  death  of  our  cimpanion  the  late  Brevet 
Lolonel  Rufus  P  Linctln  this  Commandery 
has  lost  from  its  member-ship  a  gentleman  of 
rare  gifts  and  great  aLCumplishm  nts  He  was 
eier  a  thivalrou")  gentleman  and  during  the 
W  ar  of  the  Kebellion  a  brave  soldier  and  upon 
the  return  of  peace  by  his  talents  and  in 
dustry  succeeded  in  reaching  the  front  rank 
of  the  prrfeision  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
tht  metropolitan  city  of  New  lork  No  phy 
siciin  eier  fought  harder  battles  against  dis 
ease  than  he  has  lone  when  struggling  with 
pneumonia  or  consumption  in  behalf  of  those 
who  haie  been  his  patients  Few  men  haie 
met  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success  in  sueh 
encounters  ihrough  the  guidance  of  a  merci 
ful  I'roiidenee  hi  was  the  means  of  prolonging 
many  lues  and  rcluved  much  suff  ring  By 
his  death  the  state  loses  a,  patriotic  citizen 
science  mourns  for  a  gifted  son  and  the  circle 
of  hia  aequaintanets  misses  a  valued  friend  and 
a  wise  counselor  Dr  Lincoln  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works  Laryngeal  Phthisis 
(IblS)  Selected  Cases  of  Disease  in  tlie 
Nasal  and  Post  Nasal  Regions.  Treated  with 
the  Galvano  Cautery"  (1876)  ;  "Naso- 
pharyngeal Polypi"  (1879);  "On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Naso  Pharyngeal  Fibromata  "  (1883)  ; 
"  A  Case  of  Melano-Sarcoma  of  the  Nose " 
(1885);  "The  Surgical  Use  of  Electricity  in 
the  Upper  Air  Passages  "  ( 1886 )  ;  "  Recurrent 
Naso- Pharyngeal  Tumor,  Cured  by  Electroly- 
sis"   (1887);    "Report   of   the   Evulsion   of  a 
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Laryngeal  Tumor  Which  Has  Returned  Twenty- 
Two  Years  After  Its  Removal  by  Laryngot- 
(my  (1890|i  "The  Use  of  Pyoctanin  and 
Antiseptic  in  Diseases  of  the  Upper  Air  Pas- 
sages" (1891);  "The  Exanthemata  in  the 
I  pper  Air  Passages  "  ( 1897 1  ;  and  "  Oro- 
pharyngeal Mycosis"  (1898).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies,  among  them 
being  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Society,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  the  American  Medical 
\ssociation,  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, the  American  Laryngeological  Associa- 
tion,  the  American  Climatological  Association, 
the  Harvard  I^ledical  Society,  and  various 
others.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
I^^on,  the  University  Club,  the  Arts  Club  of 
t.ew  York,  and  the  New  England  Society. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lincoln  his  widow 
made  a  ^ft  of  $100,000  for  the  foundation  of  a 
professorship  in  science  at  Amherst  University, 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  suggesting  "  that 
the  professorship  receiving  said  salary  shall 
be  kaowTi  and  designated  in  the  proper  records 
and  publications  of  the  college  as  the  Rufus 
Tyler  Lincoln  Professorship,  the  gift  of  his 
father  and  mother  to  the  memory  of  Rnfua 
Tyler  Lincoln,  a  brilliant  student,  a  loved 
companion  and  always  an  affectionate  son. 
Died  July  15,  1890,  aged  sixteen  years."  This 
gift  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college.  On  20  Aug.,  1869,  Dr.  Lincoln 
married  Caroline  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Well- 
ington H.  Tyler,  of  New  York  City.  They  had 
three  children;  Kufus  Tyler,  in  whose  memory 
the  gift  to  Amherst  College  was  made,  and 
Carrie   Anna   and   Helen   Lincoln. 

BOEDEN,  Gail,  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
was  b.  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  6  Nov.,  1801;  d.  at 
Borden,  Texas,  11  Jan.,  1874,  son  of  Gail 
(1777-18631  and  Philadelphia  (Wheeler)  Bor- 
den. His  first  American  ancestor,  Richard 
Borden,  emigrated  from  Wales,  England,  in 
1636,  settling  in  Boston.  He  shortly  after- 
ward removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  then  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  lived  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  achieving  prominence  and 
frequently  filling  important  public  positions. 
The  Bordens  are  of  Norman- French  origin,  and 
their  ancestors  of  the  early  centuries  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  England.  The  lead- 
ing authority  in  England,  Hasted's  Notices  of 
the  Churches  of  Kent,"  says;  "When  Julius 
Pjesar  invaded  England  he  cut  a  road  through 
the  woodlands  of  Kent  from  the  place  where  he 
landed  on  the  English  Channel  to  a  camp  which 
he  established  at  or  near  the  place  where 
f  ondon  now  stands.  This  road  passed  through 
the  parish  of  Borden  and  the  village  of  Bor- 
den [thirty-nine  miles  from  London]  was  built 
beside  it.  In  December,  1814,  Gail  Borden's 
parents  removed  their  family,  which  included 
his  brothers  Thomas  H.,  Paschal  P.,  and  John 
P  and  his  sister,  Esther,  from  New  York  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  they 
remained  about  a  year.  While  there  young 
Gail  assisted  in  laying  out  Covington,  Ky.,  at 
that  time  a  farm  upon  which  were  only  two 
houses  and  a  barn,  and  cultivated  corn  on  the 
now  occupied  by  the  City  Hal!  of  Coving- 
In  1816  the  family  removed  to  Jefferson 
County,  Indiana,  which  was  still  a  territory, 
and  just  beginning  to  be  settled.     Gail  Borden 
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atteiidi>d  such  schools  as  the  primitive  settle- 
ment afforded,  although  for  no  more  than  two 
or  three  months  in  a  year;  his  entire  educa- 
tional experience  being  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  He  was  uncommonly  fond  of  hunting, 
and  became  very  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
riHe.  Owing  to  his  pofisessing  a  decidedly  mili- 
tary turn  of  mind,  he  was  elected  captain  of 
the  Hoosier  Company  of  100  men  (before  he 
was  twenty-one).  Soon  after  leaving  school, 
as  a  pupil,  he  taught  tor  two  years.  Then,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  hia  health  having  be- 
come very  much  impaired,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  he  determined  to  try  a  southern 
climate.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  he 
traveled  as  supercargo  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
to  New  Orleans,  and  after  disposing  of  the 
cargo  went  to  Amite  County,  Miss.  Here  he 
had  charge  of  a  school  for  six  years,  and 
served  as  county  surveyor  and  deputy  U.  S. 
surveyor.  In  February,  1828,  he  married,  and 
in  the  following  year  removed  to  Texas,  where 
his  father  and  father-in-law  with  their  fam- 
ilies had  preceded  him.  All  of  them  settled 
Austin's  Colony,  and  engaged  in  such  agri- 
cultural and  business  pursuits  as  were  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  These  sturdy 
pioneers  were  destined  for  important  parts  in 
the  political  and  business  history  of  Texas, 
Gail,  .Ir.'s  first  employment  there  was  farm- 
ing and  stock-growing.  He  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  the  La  Vaea  district  to  the  con- 
vention held  in  1833,  at  San  Felipe,  to  define 
the  position  of  the  colonies,  and  to  petition  the 
Mexican  government  for  separation  from  the 
state  of  Coahuila.  Appointed  by  Gen.  Austin 
to  superintend  the  official  surveys,  he  compiled 
the  first  topographical  map  of  the  colonies,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  invasion  had 
charge  of  the  land  office  at  San  Felipe,  under 
direction  of  Samuel  M.  Williams,  then  colonial 
secretary.  During  his  seven  years'  sojourn  in 
the  piney  woods  of  Mississippi,  nearly  all  of 
whicn  he  spent  in  teaching.  Mr.  Borden  had 
supplemented  his  neglected  early  schooling  by 
extensive  reading,  and  in  the  turbulent  period 
preceding  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  he  launched 
into  the  turmoil  and  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  settlers.  With  his  brother. 
Thomas,  he  procured  a  press  and  printing  ma- 
terials and  conducted  the  only  newspaper, 
"  Telegraph  and  Texas  Land  Ecgistcr.''  nub- 
lished  in  Texas  during  the  conflict— 1835  to 
1837.  Its  policy  vigorously  advocated  the 
separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico;  in  fact,  he 
BO  agitated  conditions  that  General  Santa  Ana, 
in  April,  1836,  a  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  destroyed  the  press  and  all 
the  materials.  Mr.  Borden,  not  to  be  thus 
daunted,  re-established  the  plant  four  months 
later,  and  continued  without  further  interrup- 
tion during  the  war.  The  paper  was  then  sold 
and  removed  to  Houston,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished until  about  1898.  While  Gail,  Jr.,  was 
creating  sentiment  for  the  revolution,  hia 
father  and  brothers  were  rendering  gallant 
service  in  General  Houston's  army.  At  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  Texas  had  been 
declared  a  republic,  President  Houston  ap- 
pointed Gail,  Jr.,  first  collector  of  the  port  of 
Galveston.  This  city  had  not  previously  been 
laid  out,  and,  prior  to  taking  charge  of  the 
customs,  he  made  its  first  surveys.  It  was 
the    origin    of    Galveston's    development,    and 


Mr.  Borden's  first  dwelling  there  was  a  rough 
structure,  on  the  bay  shore,  erected  by  two 
carpenters  in  half  a  day,  his  office  being  in 
what  had  been  the  Mexican  custom  house. 
From  1839  till  1851  he  was  agent  of  the  Gal- 
m  City  Company,  a  corporation  holding 
several  thousand  acres  on  which  the  city  is 
built.  Mr.  Borden  possessed  keen  power  of 
observation,  and  about  1849  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  urgent  need  of  more  suitable  food 
supplies  for  the  emigrants  and  travelers  across 
the  plains^  the  want  of  which  involved  great 
suffering  and  even  loss  of  life.  His  experi- 
ments, prompted  more  by  humanitarian  con- 
siderations than  by  hope  of  profit,  yielded  the 
"  Mmmican  "  that  Dr.  Kane  carried  with  him 
.  his  Arctic  expedition,  and  also  in  producing 
"  meat  biscuit,"  a  most  simple,  economical, 
id  efficient  form  of  portable  concentrated  food. 
The  merits  of  the  latter  were  so  fully  recog- 
nized that  he  felt  warranted  in  cmbarlcing  all 
means  in  its  extensive  manufacture.  It 
exhibited  under  his  personal  supervision 
at  the  World's  Exhibition,  London,  1R5I,  and 
gained  for  him  the  highest  award,  the  "  gri'at 
council  medal,"  and  in  further  recognition  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1852.  But,  notwithstand- 
the  evident  merit  of  the  meat  biscuit,  in- 
>us  opposition  of  the  army  contractors 
compelled  Mr,  Borden  to  abandon  its  produc- 
tion in  1853,  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  for- 
tune. During  his  voyage  to  Europe,  in  1851, 
to  attend  the  World's  Exhibition,  above  re- 
ferred to,  an  incident  occurred  that  molded 
his  future  activities.  The  severe  weather  en- 
countered by  the  sailing  vessel  on  which  he  had 
taken  passage  resulted  in  the  death  of  all  the 
ws  aboard,  leaving  the  passengers  without 
Lik  the  remainder  of  the  long  journey.  Mr. 
Borden  grieved  over  the  babies  aboard.  The 
condition  seemed  to  him  both  unnatural  and 
preventable,  and  he  remarked  to  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  that  "  there  undoubtedly  will  come  a 
time  when  milk  will  be  so  prepared  as  to  en- 
able its  being  kept  to  meet  such  emergencies." 
Thus  was  evolved  the  first  idea  of  condensed 
milk,  which  has  become  a  monument  to  his 
sympathy,  ingenuity,  and  perception.  The  con- 
ditions attending  the  collapse  of  his  mcat- 
hiscuit  venture  only  spurred  Mr.  Borden  to 
renewed  effort,  and  he  removed  to  the  North 
an^  devoted  his  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  milk.  The  result  of  his  investigation  and 
labors  waa  the  now  famous  Borden's  condensed 
milk  that  has  perpetuated  his  name  among 
the  world's  benefactors.  In  the  experiments 
with  milk  he  profited  by  the  iesaona  taught  him 
by  the  results  of  his  larious  tentatue  manipu- 
lations in  connection  with  the  meat  biscuit. 
Foremost  among  these  was  his  wholesome 
dread  of  incipient  decomposition  consequently 
he  sought  stLurity  against  possible  detriment 
from  the  time  when  the  milk  was  drawn  from 
the  cow  He  ga\e  the  quLstion  much  study 
and  at  length  remo\ed  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  water  and  with  the  milk  added  a  sufficient 
quantitj  of  sugar  to  preserve  it  But  the 
principal  feature  of  his  di'*coicry  as  con- 
tained in  hii  first  application  tor  a  patent. 
May  185'i  wis  declared  to  be  evaporation  in 
vacuo  which  he  emphitically  asserted  pre- 
vented incipient  detiimposition  by  protecting 
the  milk  from  atraoBpheric  action     This  point 
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met  the  opposition  ot  the  patent  officials,  how 
ever,  who  refused  tie  application,  chiefly  be 
cause  the  process  lacked  the  essential  requisites 
of  novelty  and  usefulness.  He  encountered 
many  discouragements;  in  fact,  the  controversy 
with  the  patent  officials  lasted  three  years  and 
was  replete  with  rejections.  But  Mr.  Borden 
possessed  a  redoubtable  nature  and  seemed 
literally  to  thrive  on  disappointment.  His 
patent  attorney,  after  exhaustive  search  of  the 
records,  had  disposed  of  the  "  laclt-of-novelty 
reason  in  1853.  But  it  was  not  until  185fl 
that  the  patent  was  issued,  and  then  only 
after  several  leading  scientists,  having  expert 
mented  by  condensing  milk  by  all  the  processes 
commonly  in  use,  unhesitatingly  testified  that 
no  other  method  equaled  that  in  vacuo — out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Having  conquered  that 
phase  of  the  struggle,  he  now  launched  into 
the  development  of  the  invention  for  commer 
cial  results,  and  here  too  he  met  with  very 
trying  experiences.  For  aid  rendered  him  dur 
ing  his  long  siege  at  the  patent  office,  Mr 
Borden  had  parted  with  three-eighths  of  his 
interest  in  the  patent;  and  after  dispensing  of 
two-eighths  more  to  obtain  means  to  erect  a 
moderate  plant,  he  retained  about  one-third 
interest  in  the  business.  His  first  attempt  to 
establish  works  was  at  Woleottville,  Conn. 
1856,  and  resulted  in  disappointment. 
1S57  the  owners  of  the  patent  began  its  mf 
factiire  at  Bnrrvillc,  where  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  was  condensed.  The  excellence  of  the 
product  was  admitted;  yet  there  was  not 
mediate  public  response,  and  the  panic  of  that 
year  caused  the  company  to  suspend  opera 
tions.  However,  early  in  1858  Mr.  Borden 
secured  the  first  adequate  capital  to  develop 
his  invention.  This  was  furnished  by  Jeremiah 
Milbank,  and  in  1860,  under  the  title  of  tht 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  the  com 
pan  J  built  an  extensive  plant  at  VVassaic 
N.  Y.  Fortune  had  at  last  favored  Mr.  Bor 
den.  Not  only  was  a  strong  popular  demand 
soon  created  tor  condensed  milk,  but  it  e"™" 
to  be  extensively  used  in  the  army  and  : 
during  the  Civil  War.  Enlargement  of  the 
plant  soon  became  necessary;  in  fact,  repeated 
enlargements  followed,  and  other  factories 
erected.  In  1863  a  factory  was  opened  at 
BrewBters,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1865  one  at  Elgin 
111.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  business  ncees 
sitated  the  opening  of  other  factories  and  con 
denserics  in  New  York — at  Wallkiil,  Miller 
ton,  Deposit,  and  New  Berlin;  in  1882  one 
was  started  at  Carpentersville,  HI,,  and  an 
other  at  Algonquin  in  1892.  The  Elgin  plant 
besides  manufacturing  the  famous  "  Eagle 
Brand  "  of  condensed  milk,  deals  in  everv 
variety  of  dairy  products,  and  is  the  largest 
of  the  Borden  establishments.  As  with  many 
other  important  discoveries,  false  claimants 
arose  to  contest  the  credit  for  the  invention 
causing  Mr.  Borden  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  for  several  years.  The  United  States 
granted.  Mr.  Borden  patents  on  the  following 
dates:  18  Aug.,  1856;  13  May,  1862;  10  Feb 
1863;  14  Nov.,  1885,  and  17  April,  1866,  but 
complete  foreign  patents  were  unfortunately 
not  taken  out,  and  parties  abroad  early  at 
tempted  tn  appropriate  his  invention.  How- 
ever, in  the  controversy  on  the  subject  that 
existed  about  1871,  it  became  established 
an  indisputable  fact  that  Gail  Borden  was 


titled  to  all  the  credit  attached  to  the  in\en 
ti>u  of  condensing  milk  m  vacuo  These  mat 
ters  however  concerned  Mr  Borden  but  little 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  He  possLSsed  a 
truly  beneficient  nature  and  long  before  he 
reaped  any  material  benehts  from  his  in 
lention  he  had  applied  his  ingenuity  to  per 
fpcting  other  concentrated  food  products  The 
next  experiment  to  engage  his  attention  was 
the  condensing  of  meat  juices  That  his 
meat  juice  experiments  coincided  with  those 
of  Baron  Justus  von  Llebig  was  a  striking 
phase  of  this  invention  ^evertheles^  while 
the  latter  uas  engaged  in  the  researches  into 
the  nature  of  flesh  and  animal  juice<4  m  his 
well  appointed  laboratory  at  Giessen  Germany, 
which  resulttd  years  later  in  the  production 
of  Extractum  Carnis  Gail  Bordin  m  his 
crude  workshop  in  the  wilda  of  Te\as  was 
independentlv  investigating  the  same  problem 
for  which  his  reward  was  the  great  council 
medal  before  mentioned  At  first  the  Borden 
beef  e\tract  was  made  at  Elgin  but  later  an 
establishment   was   erected   especially    for   the 

Eurpose  at  Borden  Texas  which  enabled  com 
ining  a  superior  quality  of  beef  with  ^ery 
moderate  cost  Subsequintly  he  produced  ex 
cellent  preparations  of  condensed  tea  colTee 
and  cocoa  He  had  become  an  expert  at  pre 
paring  perishable  (oodatufTs  and  in  18b2  he 
patented  a  process  by  which  the  juites  of 
fruits  could  be  reduced  to  one  seventh  their 
original  bulk  Reminiscent  of  this  is  one  of 
the  many  anecdotes  with  which  his  life  was 
enriched  At  the  conclusion  of  services  one 
Sunday  in  a  church  at  Winchester  Centre 
Conn  during  the  Cml  War  Mr  Borden 
raised  his  hand  to  the  clergyman  to  stay  the 
congregation  from  departing  He  then  ad 
dressed  them  saying  Dress  appropriately 
and  devote  your  afternoon  to  picking  black 
berries  and  I  will  prepare  and  forward  thtm 
to  the  soldiers  So  industriously  did  the 
members  respond  that  their  labors  yielded 
nearly  300  bushels  On  receipt  of  these  General 
Sherman  sent  Mr  Borden  a  moat  appreciatue 
letter  of  thanks  A  just  estimate  of  Mr  Bor 
den  may  be  formed  m  the  characterization  of 
him  written  shortly  before  his  death  bj  an 
intimate  acquaintance  Prof  S  L  Goodale 
then  secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  ^gri 
culture  In  person,  Mr  Boiden  is  tall  and 
spare  The  portrait  gives  a  fair  r  preaenta 
tion  of  his  face — but  as  it  is  rarelj  seen — 
when  at  rest  for  his  temperament  being  nerv 
ous  and  his  enthusiasm  unbounded  the  eoun 
tenance  in  conversation  immediately  lightens 
up  with  animation  and  varied  e\pression  be 
Tond  the  skill  of  the  artist  to  h\  His  mental 
powers  are  unimpaired  his  thoughts  actively 
pervading  his  chosen  field  of  labor  Hia  pow 
ers  of  observation  are  kteu  critical  and  ap 
preciati^e  his  faculty  for  deiiamg  and  adapt 
ing  means  to  ends  remarkable  his  habits 
active  beyond  th  se  of  most  persona  in  the 
noontide  of  life  The  sno«s  of  aevPnty  winters 
haie  silvered  and  thinned  his  locks  forming 
a  crown  of  glory  according  to  Solomon 
being  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness  but 
their  weight  rests  not  heavily  upon  his  shoul 
ders."  After  his  death  his  youngest  son,  John 
Gail  Borden  (q.v.),  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company,  which  he  retained 
until     1885.      He    possessed    the    energy    and 
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ability  which  characterized  hia  father,  and 
under  his  management  the  company  became 
the  foremost  m  the  milk  industry  of  the 
world  Hia  eldest  brother  Henry  I  ee  Borden 
then  beeame  preaident  and  continued  the  work 
of  intreasmg  the  iHimpany  s  activities  Mr 
Borden  v.ai  thrice  married  first  28  Feb 
182a  to  Penelope  Mtrecr  of  ^mite  County 
Miss  She  died  September  1844  second  to 
Mrs,  A  F  btevens,  third  to  Mrs  Fmmeline 
Eunice  (Eno)  Church.  His  first  wife  was  the 
mother  uf  all  his  children:  Mary  (1829-33). 
Henry  Lee,  Iforton  Q,,  Philadelphia  Wheeler, 
Sttphen  F.,  Mary  Jane,  who  married  Milts  S. 
Munsill  in  1859,  and  John  Gail,  The  two 
sona  of  his  third  wife,  Alfred  B,  and  Samuel 
M.  Church,  became  associated  with  him  in 
busineis,  the  first  managing  the  factory  at 
Elgin  for  about  seven  years.  On  22  Feb,, 
1894,  a  handsome  library  inscribed  with  the 
inventor's  name  was  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
to  him  by  the  city  of  Elgin.  The  county  of 
Borden,  Texas,  and  its  county  snat,  Gail,  also 
were  named  in  his  honor, 

BOBDEIT.  3obB  Gail,  b.  4  Jan.,  1844,  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas;  d,  20  Oct.,  1891,  at  Ormond, 
Flft.,  son  of  Gail  and  Penelope  (Mercer)  Bor- 
den. At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  father  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced  his 
experiments  in  the  concentration  of  milk. 
Young  Borden  atti'nded  Brooklyn  schools  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  went  to  Winchester 
Academy,  at  WinchCRter  Centre,  Conn.  Pres- 
ently he  entered  Eastman's  College  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y,,  to  prepare  fur  an  academic 
education,  but  while  there  he  enlisted  in  the 
150th  New  York  Volunteers,  a  Dutchess  County 
regiment.  This  proved  highly  pleasing  to  his 
father,  for  young  Borden,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  during  his  youth  in  the  South,  had 
ahown  decided  sympathy  for  the  Southern  side 
of  the  controversy.  But  the  tolerance  and 
nice  sensibility  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  enabled  him  to  disregard  the  senti- 
ments inlluenced  by  the  memory  of  boyhood 
associations,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  attended  a  mass  meeting  at  which  Governor 
Dix's  anneal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
his  rebel  tendencies.  At  the  age  of 
e  entered  the  army,  and  after  serving 
two  years  and  a  half  with  much  distinctipn. 
for  which  he  was  made  second  lieutenant,  rank- 
ing as  captain,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  be- 
cauie  of  sickness,  the  result  of  exposure  and 
service  His  retirement  was  only  temporary, 
howcvfr,  and  after  a  sea  voyage,  taken  to  re 
cover  hia  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Forty  si'venth  New  York  Regiment,  and  again 
plunged  into  the  conflict,  serving  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  mcnibiT  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  on  the  10  Jan,,  1864, 
during  his  furlough,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
uniform  of  lieutenant.  On  his  return  from  the 
war,  he  assisted  hia  father  in  the  management 
of  the  condensery,  and  he  soon  displayed  un- 
common ability  and  ingenuity  in  business  af- 
fairs. On  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1874,  he 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  and  prodigious 
energy  and  capacity  marked  the  tenure  of  his 
administration.  Thoroughness  was  his  busi- 
ness tenet.  He  was  a  genius  for  detail,  and 
brought  to  perfection  the  process  of  preserving 
milk  by  condensation  which  his   father   origi- 
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nated.  Under  his  management  the  business 
showed  rapid  development,  and  he  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  build  a  condensery  at  Wallkili. 
He  also  rebuilt  the  Brewetera  factory  and 
planned  and  virtually  huilt  the  one  at  Elgin. 
'Jince  the  war  he  had  not  been  robust,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
tabors  told  upon  his  health.  As  early  as  1879 
his  condition  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  so- 
journ in  Florida  for  a  time;  hut  on  his  return 
he  again  yielded  too  vigorously  to  the  demands 
of  business,  and  in  1885  permanent  retirement 
became  imperative,  and  he  relinquished  the 
presidency  of  the  company  to  his  brother, 
Henry  Lee  Borden.  He  then  returned  to 
Florida,  but  for  one  of  his  indefatigable  nature 
it  was  difficult  to  remain  inactive.  He  invested 
heavily  in  property  in  and  near  Green  Cove 
Springs,  where,  during  his  nine  years'  resi- 
dence, he  effected  many  public  improvements.  In 
Wallkili,  where  he  built  a  model  factory  in 
1881,  he  developed  an  extensive  estate  of  1,600 
acres,  upon  which  he  spared  neither  attention 
nor  money.  This  he  named  Home  Farm.  It  ia 
an  historic  location,  the  manor  house  having 
been  built  in  1771.  It  is  situated  on  a  command- 
ing elevation  and  affords  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque views  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Directly 
opposite,  in  the  distance,  is  the  Shawangunk 
range  blending  up  from  the  intervening 
valley  and  rolling  uplands.  The  valley,  through 
which  flows  the  Wallkili  River,  is  a  gentle  undu- 
lation of  forest  and  field,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  the  homes  of  the  natives,  cottages  of  the 
workmen,  barns,  outbuildings,  and  herds  of  cat- 
tle— a  scene  of  perfect  rest  and  quiet.  He  was 
buried  on  Home  Farm,  as  he  had  desired,  in 
a  spot  he  had  selected.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people  of  that  section,  who 
shared  liberally  of  his  bounty.  His  chief 
pleasure  was  the  blissful  domesticity  afforded 
by  his  homestead,  but  he  was  also  a  patron  of 
the  arts — -piinting,  sculpture,  engraving  and 
etching.  He  was  a  Mason,  and  was  raised 
to  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  in 
Brewsters,  N.  Y,,  exalted  to  the  sublime  de- 
gree of  Royal  Arch,  knighted  a  Templar,  Sir 
Knighte"  in  the  Red  Cross  and  made  Knight  of 
Malta  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y„  Crusader  Com- 
mandery  No,  56.  and  later  in  Florida  he  waa 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Palm  and  Shell.  John  G. 
Borden  waa  married  14  Dec.,  1865,  to  Miss 
Ellen  L.  Graves,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis  Graves 
and  Adaline  (Janes)  Graves,  of  Albany,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Penel- 
ope A.,  Gail,  Bessie,  Lewis  M.,  and  Marion. 

STACKFOLE.  Joseph  lewis,  soldier,  lawyer, 
author,  b  in  Boston,  20  March,  1838;  d.  in 
Boston,  2  Jan.,  1004,  son  of  Joseph  Lewis  and 
Susan  Margaret  (Benjamin)  Stackpole,  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  England  is  traced  to 
Guillaume  de  Montvaiet,  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror  and  was  given  an 
estate  at  Hoosham,  Sussex,  near  the  battle- 
field of  Hastings  Mr  Stackpole's  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  James  Stackpole,  who, 
some  time  before  1680,  settled  at  Dover,  N.  H. 
Joseph  L,  Stackpole  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1857,  taking  special  rank  as 
a  Latin  scholar.  In  1859  he  was  graduated 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass,,  in 
the  following  year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil    War  he  was  commisBioned  captain   in 
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the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
and  aerved  with  a  distinction  until  the  end  of 
the  struggle,  becoming  a  major  and  judge - 
advocate  general  in  1863,  and  being  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1865,  Writing  of  Major 
Stackpole's  services  as  judge-advocate  general 
of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  referred  to 
him  a.B  "  one  of  the  most  competent  of&cere 
that  I  have  ever  seen  filling  that  position." 
He  resigned  in  April,  !865,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston.  Even  before  the 
war  he  had  given  evidences  of  conspicuous 
talent  as  a  lawyer.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
first  assistant  solicitor  in  the  law  department 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  During  his  term  of 
ofilce  he  had  charge  of  all  the  accident  cases 
against  the  city  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  jury  lawyer.  He  tried  many  cases 
in  the  superior  court  and  was  counselor  for 
the  city  in  many  cases  which  were  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  trial  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  numerous  petitions  brought  to 
recover  damages  incident  to  the  great  Boston 
fire  of  1872,  Mr.  Stackpole  represented  the 
city  with  skill  and  success  against  some  of 
the  most  eminent  jury  lawyers  of  the  day. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1876.  In  1890  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  on 
the  U.  S.  general  appraisers  under  the 
customs  administration  bill — but  he  found  the 
duties  of  the  office  uncongenial  and  resigned 
after  a  few  months.  Mr.  Stackpole  was  an 
able  and  entertaining  writer  on  legal  topics 
and  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the 
"  American  Law  Review "  and  the  "  North 
American  Keview."  Among  these  were; 
"  Military  Law,"  ■'  Rogers  vs.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral," "Law  and  Romance,"  "Book  About 
Lawyers,"  "  Lord  Plunkett,"  "  CampbcH'f 
Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,"  "  How' 
land  Will  Case,"  and  "  Early  Days  of  Charles 
the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Military  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Massachusetts,  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  3  March,  1863,  to 
Sumner."  Mr.  Stackpole  was  a  member  of 
sons  and  granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Par- 
Martha  Watson,  daughter  of  William  Par- 
Bona.  and  had  four  children:  Elizabeth  Vir- 
ginia, who  married  George  Howland,  Alice, 
Joseph  Lewis  (d.  1873|,  and  Joseph  Lewis 
(b.    1874). 

HUITT,  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  physician,  eon 
ot  Eleazer  and  Sybil  (Pomeroy)  Hunt,  b.  in 
Coventry,  Conn,,  26  Aug,,  1810;  d.  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  2  May.  1889.  He  traces  his  de- 
scent from  Jonathan  Hunt  who  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  North  Hampton  Mais  and 
who  married  Clemanee  Hosmcr  Ebenezer 
Kingsbury  Hunt  was  educated  in  the  schools 
ofMiddletown  Conn  and  imherst  Mass  and 
was  graduated  at  Itale  College  in  1833  After 
teaching  for  a  year  in  MunTOn  Academy  Mas 
aaehusetts  he  went  as  a  private  tutor  to  Nat 
chez,  Miss.,  and,  during  a  residence  there  of  two 
years,  studied  medicine,  and  then  taught  in 
the  medical  schools.  In  1836  he  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical  Col 
lege  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  lummer  spent 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y„  in  the  office  of  Dr  "Samuel 
White,  a  celebrated  practitioner  and  head  of  a 
private  asylum  for  the  insane  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  at  Jefferson 
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Medical  College  in  1837.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  began  the  practice  ot  his  profession 
in  Ellen ville,  N.  Y.,  but  later  removed  to 
Hartford.  He  was  asked,  in  1840,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
and  on  three  occasions  was  chosen  acting  su- 
perintendent. He  continued  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  institution  and  tor  thirty  yeara 
was  one  of  the  directors,  while  for  over  forty 
years  he  was  one  ot  its  medical  visitors.  For 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  make  provision  for  insane  crimi- 
nals at  the  State  prison,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed on  a  commission  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  the  State  prison  at  Wathers- 
field.  In  1866  Dr.  Hunt  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Sanitary  Commission  appointed  by 
the  city  authorities,  and  at  once  advocated  the 
adoption  ot  the  most  stringent  sanitary 
measures.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  education,  and  as  a  committeeman 
to  the  High  and  Brown  schools,  gave  much 
time  to  the  affairs  of  both.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  physician  to  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  so  in- 
terested was  he  in  the  children  that  even  after 
tendering  his  resignation  he  continued  to  visit 
the  institution.  Dr.  Hunt  co-operated  in 
establishing  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and  was 
for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  consulting 
physicians.  He  was  also  active  in  eatah!ishing 
the  Hartford  Medical  Society;  a  member,  and 
chosen  fellow  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
and  twice  elected  president  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society.  His  work  as  the  author  of  many 
scholarly  papers  and  biographical  sketches 
was  much  appreciated,  and  his  translation 
from  the  French  in  1848  of  the  valuable 
treatise  by  Esquirol  on  insanity,  to  which  were 
added  notes  of  his  own,  long  remained  a  stand- 
ard and  is  still  frequently  consulted.  Dr, 
Hunt  was  a  medical  examiner  for  the  Hart- 
ford Lite  Insurance  Company;  medical  ex- 
aminer for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  for  many  years;  a  trustee  ot 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middletown; 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute;  trus- 
tee of  the  Watkinson  library,  and  of  the  Se- 
curity Company,  and  a  director  of  the  .^tna 
National  Bank.  As  a  practitioner  he  was 
earnest  in  everything  that  tended  to  its  ad- 
vancement. He  had  a  natural  contempt  for 
quackery  wherever  found.  In  disposition  he 
was  frank,  positive,  and  outspoken,  but  always 
tolerant  of  the  opinion  of  others.  The  Hunt 
Memorial  Building  was  built  by  members  of  the 
Hartford  Medical  Society.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained in  1889,  and  a  fund  started  tor  a  build- 
ing. Hia  widow  made  these  wishes  possible  in 
her  will  that  was  probated  in  November,  1SS3. 
The  building  was  erected  on  Prospect  Street 
near  the  home  ot  Dr  Hunt,  and  plans  prepared 
by  McKim,  Mead  and  White  Dispensary 
rooms  have  been  arranged  and  the  library  of 
medical  and  scientific  books  is  available  to 
the  public  The  building  also  contains  labora- 
tories for  research  work,  and  a  large  assembly 
room  convenient  tor  the  county  and  State  so- 
cieties and  for  lectures  Dr.  Hunt  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  184R,  to  Mary  Oosby,  and  they 
had  four  children 
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nois ftliout  1845,  ot  New  England  parentage. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  in  her  infancy. 
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and  her  mother  married  William  Pickett,. a 
lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1852  he  jour- 
neyed with  hia  wife  and  stepdaughter  across 
the  great  overland  trail  to  California,  finally 
locating  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  waa  educated  in  the  puhlic  schools. 
At  an  early  age  she  began  writing  for  the 
press,  and  became  associated  with  Bret  Harte, 
then  editor  of  the  "  Overland  Monthly,"  by 
whose  friendship  and  interest  she  greatly 
profited.  She  also  had  a  close  friendship  with 
Joaquin  Miller  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
She  was  librarian  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  pub- 
lic library  from  1874  to  1893,  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  San  Francisco,  from  1897  to 
1899,  and  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  1899  to  1906.  For  many  years 
she  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  "  Overland," 
"  Californian,"  "  Century,"  "  Scrihner's  "  "  Har 
per's  Weekly,"  and  other  magazines.  She  hai 
tanght  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
and  has  written  editorials  and  reviews  ^ 
various  newspapers  of  that  city.  She  it 
honorary  member  of  the  Athenian,  California 
Writers',  and  Ebell  Clubs,  Oakland;  the  Bo- 
hemian, Browning,  Century,  Floral,  and 
Sequoia  Clubs,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  San  Francisco; 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  Carmel-hy-the-Sea, 
Cal.;  the  Pacific  Short  Story  Club,  San  Jos6, 
Cal.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Women 
Journalists,  London,  and  of  the  Poetry  So- 
ciety of  America.  Her  published  writings  in- 
clude, "  Perfect  Day,  and  Other  Poems " 
(13841;  "The  Singer  of  the  Sea"  (1891); 
and  "Songs  of  the  Golden  Gate"   (1895). 

BEWFOBT,  Beece  Marshall,  real  estate 
merchant,  b.  in  Sharpaburg,  Pa.,  27  May,  1S33, 
d.  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1  Nov.,  1912,  son  of 
Reece  Cadwaler  and  Mary  Ann  (Cole)  New- 
port- In  hia  early  childhood  his  parents  moved 
to  a  farm  near  Newport.  Ohio,  and  there  he 
later  engaged  in  farm  work.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Marietta  College  in  1860,  and  later 
edited  a  Republican  newspaper  during  the  Lin- 
coln campaign.  In  1862  he  participated  in 
Fremont's  campaign  against  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, and  was  for  a  short  time  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  On  24  Jan ,  1863,  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  and  assistant  quartermaster 
of  volunteers,  assigned  to  duty  at  Washington 
City  and  finally  at  Baltimore.  He  was  made 
colonel  in  1864,  and  then  chief  (Quarter- 
master at  Baltimore.  Under  his  direction 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  for  the  array 
of  General  Sheridan,  operating  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Virginia,  and  for  General  Grant's 
army,  was  delivered.  His  money  disburse- 
ments during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
amounted  to  more  than  813,000,000-  One 
cheek  issued  by  him  wa'*  (or  8850,000.  For 
faithful  and  meritorious  services,  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  and  mustered  out 
of  the  service  in  March,  1860.  Six  years  later 
he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  became  local 
treasurer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  in  which  capacity  and  aa  auditor 
he  aerved  for  ten  years.  He  then  aaaumed  the 
management  of  the  land  department  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Company,  of  Minneaota,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  In  this  capacity  he  aided  immigra- 
tion into  the  Northwest  and  the  founding  of 
many   flourishing   communities.     In    1882  he 


the  loan  and  real  e'ltate  busmess 
on  his  oHn  awount  and  established  a  profit 
ible  clienteU  He  retired  to  priiate  life  in 
1910  because  of  poor  health  Mr  Newport  las 
tor  many  years  director  in  the  Duluth  Ter 
minal  West  Duluth  Land  Company  numer  us 
grain  ele\ator  companies  and  was  for  nanj 
J  ears  the  financial  correspondent  for  the  Con 
nectieut  Mutual  Life  Insnrame  Comj  any  m 
St  Paul  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  He  was 
recognized  as  an  accomplished  and  public 
spirited  citizen  and  a  man  of  dignified  yet 
kindly  manners  In  1863  he  married  Miaa 
Eliza  Edgerton  of  Marietta  Ohio  and  they 
had  three  children  Tuther  E  Mary  M  and 
Reece  Marshall  Newport 

SORG  Paul  John  b  m  Wheeling  W  Va 
23  Sept.,  1840,  d.  m  Middletown,  Ohio,  28 
May,  1902.  He  came  of  that  sturdy  and  enter- 
prising German  stock  which  has  left  so  many 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly in  Cincinnati,  at  one  time  the  metropolis 
of  the  West.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  family  joined 
the  swelling  tide  of  immigration  westward 
settling  in  Cincinnati.  Following  the  thrifty 
custom  of  the  average  western  settler  in  those 
days,  he  was  aa  aoon  aa  he  grew  strong  enough 
put  to  making  his  own  living  and  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  family.  He  began  at  the 
trade  of  a  molder  in  the  large  shops  of  Adams, 
Peckover  and  Company.  Here  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  discover  that  remarkable  intelligence 
and  executive  force  which  afterward  made  him 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  hia  section, 
and  was  advanced  rapidly  till  he  finally  reached 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  foundry 
But  his  mind  was  already  working  in  other 
directions  and  foreseeing  the  enormous  de 
mand  m  the  great  and  growing  West  for  to 
bacco  and  being  next  door  to  what  he  fore 
saw  was  to  become  the  largest  tobatco  growing 
district  in  tht  «orld  he  formed  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty  four  a  partnership  with  John 
Aler  for  the  manufacture  of  plug  tobacco 
Hii  aim  was  to  produce  m  immense  quantities 
at  the  Ion  eat  possible  price  the  cheaper  grades 
of  homegrown  tobacco  The  enterprise  finallv 
grew  to  be  the  largest  m  Ohio  and  exceeded 
only  in  size  by  one  other  in  the  United  States 
Thus  by  keen  foresight  and  judgment  combined 
with  marvelous  executive  capacity,  were  the 
foundation  of  his  great  fortune  laid  in  his  early 
twenties.  An  important  change  in  the  busi- 
ness entailing  the  addition  of  needed  capital 
was  admission  of  Robert  Wilson  to  the  firm  in 
1872,  the  style  becoming  Wilson,  Sorg  and 
Company.  The  works  were  removed  to  Mid- 
dletown  where  expenses  were  less,  and  the 
chances  of  expansion  just  as  good.  The  con- 
cern is  called  to-day,  from  its  founder,  the 
Paul  J.  Borg  Tohacco  Company,  and,  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. The  size  to  which  the  business  had 
grown  during  his  lifetime  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  its  international  revenue 
payments  tor  thirty-five  years  were  stated  in 
terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  Aside  from  his 
business,  Paul  J.  Sorg  grew  to  be  the  leading 
spirit  of  Middlctown  in  every  branch  of 
local  enterprise,  and  the  town  as  it  stands 
to-day  is  a  living  monument  to  hia 
memory.  He  not  only  built  up  the  community 
directly   by   the   erection   of   public   buildings, 
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but  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  to  offer 
prompt  and  powerful  inducemeiita  to  maiiu- 
facturing  concerns  to  settle  in  Middletown. 
The  Sherry  Drill  Works  moved  thither  through 
his  efforts  and  developed  from  a  small  begin- 
ning to  a  nation-wide  trade.  His  keen  ^e 
saw  the  future  of  the  bicycle  industry  in  its 
earliest  beginnings,  and  he  may  have  even 
loreaeen  the  great  war  of  the  nations  which 
was  to  come  only  a  few  years  after  bis  death 
for  his  development  of  the  Miami  Cycle  Com- 
pany included,  first,  the  introduction  of  its 
wheeled  productions  into  every  market,  and 
second,  the  manufacture  of  shells  and  shrapnel 
which  were  immediately  in  demand  by  the 
United  States  government.  Fully  realizing 
the  vital  necessity  of  railroads  to  the  growth 
of  a  western  community,  he  was  the  chief  in 
stniment  in  securing  for  Middletown  a  branch 
of  the  great  Panhandle  System,  known 
M.  and  C.  Kailroad.  he  was  the  good  ^ 
of  the  town  at  critical  periods.  When  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  stood  on  the  verge 
of  failure,  he  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  its  stocks  and  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
again,  saving  many  depositors  among  his  fel 
low  townsmen  from  serious  loss.  He  financed 
the  Middletown  Paper  Company,  in  a  period 
of  nation-wide  depression  that  had  forced  it 
to  close  down,  and  its  employees  returned  to 
work.  He  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Middletown  Gas  Company  at  a  critical  period 
due  to  poor  management,  and  brought  it  back 
to  prosperity.  In  the  Middletown  Opera  House, 
he  gave  the  town  a  splendid  theater,  and  in  the 
United  States  Hotel,  a  hsstelry  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  state  outside  of  the  great  cities 
All  his  life  long  he  was  an  active  Democrat 
although  he  never  sought  political  honors — 
as  a  result  of  his  prominence  in  public  affairs 
the  honors  sought  him,  and  in  1894  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  George  W.  Houk,  being  re-elected  the  en 
suing  November  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  His  Congressional  record,  like  his  life 
at  home,  was  marked  by  a  special  desire  for 
helpfulness,  and  he  will  be  rememliered  in 
that  body,  as  well  as  by  hundreds  of  the  men 
of  the  Grand  Army,  for  his  success  in  promot 
ing  measures  of  assistance  to  the  old  soldiers 
He  died  in  Middletown,  28  May,  1902.  He 
was  married  in  1878,  to  Jannie  Gruver,  of 
Middletown,  Biitler  County,  Ohio,  who  sur 
vived  him.  Two  children,  Paul  Arthur  and 
Ada  Gruver  Sorg,  are  the  fruits  of  this  union 
His  son,  Paul  A.  Sorg,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  on  obtaining 
his  majority,  being  at  that  time  the  youngest 
national  bank  president  in  the  United  States. 
BLUM,  Eohert  rrederio,  artist,  b.  in  Cin 
cinnati,  Ohio,  9  July.  1857;  d.  in  New  York 
City,  8  June,  1903.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  early 
manhood  established  himself  in  New  York 
where  he  won  a  wide  reputation  as  an  etcher 
and  an  illustrator  of  books.  One  of  the  first 
to  be  attracted  by  young  Blum's  boyish  inde 
pendence  of  spirit  was  Alexander  W.  Drake 
at  that  time  art-editor  of  "  Scribner's  Maga 
zine,"  who  recognized  the  excellence  of  hi-* 
technique  and  original  creative  enthusiasm 
In  one  of  his  printed  articles,  Mr.  Blum  has 
told  how  his  earliest  artistic  awakening  seemed 
to  come  from  Japanese  fans  that  he  purchaeed 


..1.1872  during  a  music  festiial  in  Cmcinnati 
In,  1880  he  journeyed  to  Japan  to  illustrate  a 
;rie«  of  articlLs  by  Sir  Edwin  Anold  for 
Stribners  Magazine  Iheae  drawings  up  to 
that  time  were  the  best  that  Blum  had  done 
and  gave  impetus  to  his  talent  as  a  decorative 
painter  He  cared  little  for  the  praise  of  his 
brother  artists  and  exhibited  onlv  OLcasion 
ally  Hia  temperament  wis  such  that  he  must 
have  been  practically  self  taught  although  he 
had  studied  and  painted  in  Italy  and  Spain 
He  had  a  poet  s  dreaminess  a  tunefulne  s  of 
spirit  and  a  delicate  pliy  of  imagination 
which  expended  itself  on  subjects  permitting 
of  feeling  and  expression  He  was  frail  of 
health,  and  shrank  from  contact  uith  the 
world  e\en  from  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
would  hove  been  his  friends  keeping  himself  to 
the  close  companionship  of  a  fen  intimates 
let  he  struck  the  note  of  gladsomoness  a 
sparkling  \ivacity  a  (reshneis  and  spontaneity 
— his  work  displays  them  all  He  was  only 
forty  seven  years  old  when  he  died  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  at  work  on  a  large 
decoration  for  a  new  theater  in  New  York  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  the  American  Artists  Society  the 
Water  Color  Society  and  nas  president  of  the 
Painters  in  Pastel  He  received  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Pans  Exposition  for  his  painting  The 
Lace-Makers.  Among  his  well  known  works 
may  be  named,  "Toledo  Water-Carriors," 
"Going  and  Coming"  (1881),  "A  Bright 
Day"  (1882),  "Moods  of  Music,"  "The  Vil- 
lage Festival,"  and  "  The  Feast  of  Bacchus." 
He  first  exhibited  m  New   lork  in  1879 

WALDB.01T  Edward  Mathew  master 
builder  b  in  Ireland  I  Noi  1864  eon  of 
William  Joseph  and  Helen  Waldron  His 
education  waa  acquired  in  the  priiate  and 
public  Bchoola  of  his  natne  distrut  but  in 
his  sixteenth  year  he  came  to  the  Lnited 
States  In  August  1888  he  bef,an  his  busi 
ness  career  in  Newark  N  J  bv  organizing 
the  building  firm  of  Ualdron  and  B  rg  which 
was  auceessi\elv  changed  to  Moran  and  V.a\ 
dron  and  E  M  Waldron  ond  Company  Of 
this  concern  he  was  the  head  until  1012  when 
he  retired  from  business  Finding  a  life  of 
comparative  idleness  uncongenial  he  agam 
went  into  business  this  time  under  the  firm 
name  of  Edward  M  Waldron  Inc  a  corpora 
tion  including  several  of  his  old  einpl  yees 
Mr  Waldron  has  had  under  hia  ptrs  nal 
supervision  the  erection  of  some  of  the  most 
important  public  buildings  in  Newark  in 
eluding  the  City  Hall  costing  nearly  S'OOO 
000  At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  m 
superintending  the  building  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  will  cost  about 
S3  000  000  As  an  emplo-ver  he  ha"*  been  very 
popular  with  hia  workingmen  ind  is  able  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  during  b  s  long  bus] 
ness  career  he  has  never  experien  ed  a  strike 
of  his  own  employees  Being  keenh  interested 
in  politics  Mr  W  aldron  has  occasionally  been 
connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  mem 
her  of  the  common  council  of  New  ark  w  here 
he  served  for  three  years  being  president  of 
the  council  during  the  last  year  of  his  term 
In  September  1912  he  was  appointed  ly 
Woodrow  Wilson  then  goiernor  >f  New 
Jersey    a   delegate   to   the   Deep   Water   Way 
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Convention  held  in  New  London  Conn  It 
was  in  that  same  year  that  he  also  served  as  a 
presidential  elector  For  man\  years  he  has 
been  a  raembLr  of  the  Newark  Board  ot  Trade 
he  has  also  been  a  direetor  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Washing 
ton  Trust  Company  He  la  president  of  the 
Waldron  Bros  Realty  Company  and  of  the 
Municipal  Pealty  Company  In  1812  Mr 
Waldron  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Tames 
Moran  also  a  prominent  builder  of  Newark 
Their  eight  children  are  Helen  R  Mary  I 
William  J  Edward  M  James  R  Austin  A 
Robert  Lmmett    and  Margaret  F   Waldron 

F060  Charles  Sumner  lawyer,  b  in  Stet 
Bon  Mo  1  Uct  1851  son  of  Simon  and  Han 
nah  (Witherell  Fogg  both  natives  of  \Iaine 
His   earliest    limeri 


Conterenee  Sem. 


Samuel  Fodg  \  ho 
came  to  this  coun 
try     from     England 

Hampton  ^  H  He 
nas  eduLatcd.  in  the 
public  schools  of  his 
nitiic  town  and 
«hen  he  was  si'tt-en 
his  parents  removed 
to  Panora  Iowa 
!  Here  he  attended 
Iowa  State 
I.  niveraity  taught 
school  during  two 
termR  and  then  re 
turned  to  Maine 
where  he  enttred 
the  Fast  Maine 
In  lb"0  he  came  back 
I  the  atudv  of  law  in  the 
office  of  his  broOier  Ed«ard  R  Fogg  after 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  law  school 
of  the  Iowa  State  University  On  28  No% 
1871  he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  the 
following  year  engaged  in  praitiie  in  Panora 
la  In  1873  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
hia  brother  who  had  remo\ed  m  the  mean 
time  to  Stuart  la  This  aasociation  continued 
one  year  In  1881  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Fogg  and  Neal  which  through  his  energy  and 
through  familiarity  with  details  enabled 
them  to  establish  a  highly  profitable  clientele 
He  abandoned  this  practice  in  Nov  1889  in 
the  hope  of  finding  health  and  revised  strength 
in  a  milder  climate  settling  in  Tacoma  ftaah 
His  intention  was  to  engagt  m  the  legal  pro 
fession  there  after  being  assured,  that  his  health 
was  permanently  restored  In  the  same  year 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  W  H  Doolittle 
under  the  style  of  Doolittle  and  Fogg  and 
at  the  timL  of  his  retirement  in  1003  his 
practite  was  regarded  as  the  most  profitable 
m  Taroma  His  brother  George  entered  the 
firm  upon  his  retirement  and  later  his  son 
Fred  &  a  graduate  <  f  the  Han  ard  Law 
School  assumed  a  aharc  of  the  office  duties 
Mr  togg  IS  a  man  who  comhinea  with  ability 
and  fearlessness  justice  and  conservatiam 
These  qualitiea  aa  well  aa  his  extensive  beneio 
lence  and  public  spirit  have  made  him  not 
only  a  successful  lawyer  but  a  promtter  of 
the    deiel  )pment    and    prosperitj    cf    Tacoma 

Mr   Fogg  was  nia\or  of  Stuart    "-       --  ' 

vice  president  of 


is  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association.  He 
was  admitted  t*  the  bar  of  Nebraska  in  1889; 
to  the  bar  of  Washington  in  1892;  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  24  Dee., 
1809.  He  married  in  Iowa  City,  la.,  20  Oct., 
1873,  Delia  Iowa  Seydel,  and  they  have  four 
children, 

SPOOLER,  John  Coit,  U.  S.  Senator  and 
lawyer,  b.  in  Lawreneeburg,  Ind.,  6  Jan., 
1843,  son  of  Philip  Loring  and  Lydia  (Coit) 
Spooner.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
William  Spooner,  who  came  from  England  in 
lfi37,  and  settled  at  Dartmouth,  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  His  wife  was  Mercy  De- 
lano. Their  son  Nathaniel  married  Hannah 
Blackwell,  and  their  son  Philip  was  John  Coit 
Spooner's  great  grandfather.  Philip  Spooner 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  as 
Samuel  Coit,  Senator  Spooner's  great- 
grandfather on  his  maternal  aide.  One  of  his 
uncles,  Benjamin  Spooner,  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  raiaed  the  first  regiment  from 
Indiana  in  1861  for  the  Civil  War,     For  three 

ituries  the  Spooner  family  has  been  active 
public  affairs,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
lawyers  and  soldiers.  Philip  L.  Spooner, 
father  of  John  Coit  Spooner.  was  a  judge  in 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  courts.  He  moved 
from  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis., 
1  June,  1859.  John,  his  son,  attended  the 
Madison  public  schools  and  in  1860  entered 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  graduated 
in  1864,  j'ust  about  the  time  that  President 
Lincoln  was  sending  out  his  call  for  men  to 
defend  the  Union.  The  young  man  recruited 
a  company  from  the  university  student  body. 
He  had  no  money,  and  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row $300.00  to  meet  the  expenaea  involved  in 
mobilizing  his  men.  He  felt  that  he  had  a 
patriotic  duty  to  perform,  and  money  mat- 
ters  were   of   no    importance   except   in   their 


e  First  National  Bank   and 


the  army,  but  he  preferred  to  ilght  elbow  to 
elbow  with  his  fellow  students  who,  with  a 
number  of  professors  almost  entirely  composed 
Company  C,  Fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  In 
this  company  he  served  through  the  100  days 
term,  and  re-enlisted  as  captain  of  Company 
A,  Fiftieth  Infantry.  Indians  in  the  Sioux 
country  were  troublesome  about  this  time,  and 
it  fell  to  the  Fiftieth  to  quell  them.  Having 
done  this,  the  regiment  took  its  place  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  in  fighting  in  the  South  for 
the  preservation  ot  the  Union.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major  and 
mustered  out  of  military  service.  He  studied 
law  in  hia  father's  office,  and  with  such  assidu- 
ity that  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two 
years  later,  in  1867.  In  the  interim  he  had 
been  the  private  and  military  secretary  of 
Governor  Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  rank- 
ing as  colonel  by  virtue  of  his  secretaryship. 
During  1868  he  was  quartermaster-general  of 
Wisconsin,  and  assistant  attorney-general 
1869-70.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Hudson,  Wis., 
where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Harry 
E.  Baker.  Mr.  Spooner  had  already  acquired 
a  high  reputation  aa  an  able  lawyer,  and  the 
new  firm  quickly  became  known  as  one  of  the 
most  dependable  in  the  West.  The  result  was 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  It  happened 
that  the  new  railroad  companies  were  looking 
for  a  bright  man  to  whom   it  might  be  safe 
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to  intrust  their  legal  business.  Their  eyea 
fell  upon  young  Spooner.  With  a  natural 
legal  ability  which  had  brought  him  steadily 
fo'.'ward,  he  showed  such  aptitude  for  railroad 
litigation  and  such  a  grasp  of  its  numberless 
intricacies,  that  he  was  appointed  general 
counsel  of  the  two  roads.  Later  when  they 
were  merged  into  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Railroad,  he  continued  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  new  company's  legal  de- 

Srtmeiit.  Among  important  actions  conducted 
r  Mr.  Spooner  while  in  Hudson  was  that  of 
Schulenburg  ds.  Harriman.  The  case  involved 
the  principle  that  the  failure  of  any  railroad 
corporation  to  comply  with  conditions  suhse- 
quent  of  a  land  grant  which  it  may  be  at- 
tempting to  earn,  does  not  operate  as  a  re- 
version or  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  but  that 
such  a  forfeiture  can  come  only  through  a 
specific  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Spooner  won 
his  case  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  on  appeal  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustained  him.  Thus  was  settled  tor  all  time 
a  question  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
Northwest.  It  added  greatly  to  his  already 
enviable  fame  as  a  lawyer  of  deep  learning  and 
remarkable  astuteness.  In  1ST2  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  from  St. 
Croix  County.  lie  was  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee on  education  and  railroads  and  at 
once  plunged  into  the  questions  of  the  day 
that  eame  before  the  assembly.  He  worked  as 
hard  against  what  he  considered  bad  or  un- 
necessary bills  as  he  did  for  those  whose  pas- 
sage he  believed  would  he  beneficial  to  the 
community.  Bold  and  outspoken,  his  col- 
leagues knew  immediately  which  side  he  joined. 
Among  the  conspicuous  services  he  rendered  to 
education  from  time  to  time  none  was  greater 
than  his  procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  levy 
a  general  State  tax  to  be  added  annually  for- 
ever to  the  income  of  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  It  was  the  foundation 
and  beginning  of  the  university's  splendid 
career  of  prosperity,  growth,  and  usefulness. 
In  1884,  when  the  Vanderbilt  interests  obtained 
control  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  Railroad.  Mr.  Spooner  resigned  the 
position  as  general  counsel.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Angus 
Cameron,  and  took  his  seat  on  4  March,  1S85. 
The  opposing  candidates  were  William  T. 
Price,  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  Senator 
Edward  S.  Bragg.  The  reputation  of  the 
young  man  from  U'isconsin  as  an  orator  and  a 
lawyer  of  broad  culture  lifted  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  placed 
on  important  committees,  including  those  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  District  of  Columbia, 
Public  Buildings  and  Ground,  Epidemic  Dis- 
eases, and  Claims.  It  is  said  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  last-named  committee,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  government  more 
than  $30,000,000.  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  until  1891,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm,  F.  Vilas.  Democrat.  In  1892 
Mr.  Spooner  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Eepublican  Convention  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Peck  by  comparatively  a  few  votes.  He  moved 
from  Madison  to  Hudson  in  1893  and  was 
actively  engaged  as  a  lawyer  until  1897,  when 
he  was  again  elected  United  States  Senator, 
succeeding   William   P.   Vilas.      In   December, 
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1898  President  McKinl  y  tendered  hun  the 
position  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  thi- 
Intenor  but  Senator  Spooner  declined  the 
oiler  as  he  did  that  of  membership  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Joint  High  Com 
mission  which  the  President  tendered  him 
On  3  Tan  1901  President  McKinley  asked 
him  to  become  Attorney  Genera!  under  his  nee 
ond  administration  which  \*ould  begin  4 
March  1901  but  this  honor  too  nas  declined 
These  repeated  refusals  of  a  seat  in  the  Presi 
dtntial  Cabinet  were  in  accordance  with  his 
formal  announcement  on  6  July  1900  in  a 
communication  to  the  Republican*"  of  ttiscon 
sin  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re 
election  m  the  benate  He  had  ntitr  been  an 
actue  candidate  for  any  otKce  and  he  ear 
nestly  desired  now  to  retire  to  private  life 
On  27  ftlarch  1003  m  spite  of  his  renunciation 
he  was  elected  for  another  term  m  the  United 
States  Senate  to  take  his  seat  on  4  March, 
He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ^0lcc  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  he  sened  three  more 
years  working  as  vigorously  for  their  to 
tercsta  as  if  he  had  desired  the  oihce  In 
1907  however  he  resigned  his  seat  and  took 
up  the  practice  of  law  again  but  this  time 
in  New  Ikork  City  During  the  ten  years  of 
his  second  service  in  the  United  States  Senate 
he  made  speeches  or  participated  m  debates 
upon  not  less  than  450  dilTerent  questions 
many  of  them  of  vital  importance  to  the  c  un 
try  at  large  His  moat  important  law  making 
achievement  was  his  Panama  Canal  bill  gen 
orallv  known  as  the  "spooner  Bill  —  hich 
providtd  first  for  acquiring  the  Panama  rout 
and  canal  should  the  price  conform  to  the 
ancillary  agreement  and  a  good  title  be  pro 
cured  and  second  that  if  there  should  be 
failure  at  Panama  the  President  should  havt 
authority  to  n  gotiati,  for  and  purchase  the 
Nicaragua  route  Mr  bpooner  was  a  mimbcr 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Wisconsin  Uni 
veriitv  In  1869  the  Lniversitv  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  and 
in  1804  that  of  LL.D.  Yale  and  Columbia 
Universities  likewise  have  recognized  his 
scholarship  and  eminence  as  a  representative 
American  statesman  by  each  giving  him  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  LL.D. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Century  Club,  Lawyers' 
Club,  Association  of  the  Bar  in  New  York 
City,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity.  On  10  Sept.,  1860,  he 
married  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Alfred  Main, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  they  have  three  sons; 
Charles  Philip,  Willet  Main,  and  Philip  Lor- 
ing  Spooner. 

ALTMAN,  Benjamin,  merchant,  art  col- 
lector, b.  in  New  York  City,  13  July,  1840; 
d.  there,  7  Oct.,  1913  His  father,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  the  owner  of  a  small 
dry  goods  establishment.  L'ntil  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  he  attended  the  New 
York  public  schools,  where  he  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  that  learning  which  was  later 
supplemented  by  his  own  private  studies. 
Leaving  school,  he  began  his  business  career 
in  his  father's  store.  Here  he  remained  only 
long  enough  to  obtain  such  practical  business 
training  as  was  needed  to  carry  on  business 
on  his  own  account.  His  father  died  in  1854, 
but  already  by  that  time  Mr.  Altman  and  his 
brother,    Morris,    had   formed    a    partnership 
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and  had  opened  a,  amall  department  store  on 
Third  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street.  Early  in  the 
eigliti^s  this  establisliment  had  developed  to 
such  proportions  that  more  eommodioiia  quar- 
ters were  obtained  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Ave- 
nue and  Nineteenth  Street.  It  had  alwaj^s 
been  Mr.  Altman'a  ambition  to  establish  hie 
bnsineaa  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  he  was  con- 
vinced would  some  day  be  the  busiest  artery  of 
trade  in  New  York  City.  He  acquired  parcels 
of  property  on  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-flfth 
Streets,  until  the  entire  Fifth  Avenue  frontage 
had  been  acquired.  Then  he  purchased  the 
Madison  Avenue  frontage  of  the  same  block 
and,  when  his  plans  had  fully  matured,  he 
designed  an  imposing  structure  of  granite  in 
1905,  in  accordance  with  plans  which  permit- 
ted additions  from  time  to  time  as  the  leases 
of  adjacent  property  matured.  Today,  the 
building  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  the 
best  a(&pted  to  department  store  business  in 
New  York  City.  While  Mr,  Altman's  business 
success  placed  him  among  the  front  rank  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  America,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  building  up  of  his 
great  mercantile  establishment  was  his  life 
work.  Kather  was  it  the  means  to  an  end, 
for  when  the  net  results  of  his  lite  are 
summed  up,  it  will  be  found  that  his  tame  as 
a  collector  and  patron  of  art  far  exceeds  his 
renown  as  a  successful  business  man.  Al- 
ready as  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  was  interested 
in  the  works  of  great  artists,  of  all  times  and 
all  cuuntries.  but  at  that  time  and  for  long 
after  this  craving  had  tn  remain  largely  un- 
satisfied. Possibly  it  had  not  a  little  to  do  in 
inspiring  that  energy  which  made  his  busi- 
ness a  success,  that  he  might  have  the  means 
to  gratifying  it.  Mr.  Altman  was  probably 
the  most  discerning  art  collector  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  His  tastes.  like  those 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  were  within  the  lim- 
its that  he  set  for  himself.  His  earlier  in- 
terests centered  largely  in  classical  and  ori- 
ental art,  especially  in  Chinese  and  Persian, 
and  in  European  works  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  later  years,  he 
became  more  absorbed  in  his  paintings,  while 
still  retaining  a  great  interest  in  some  of  his 
sculptures,  his  gold  and  silver  works,  such  as 
the  Cellini  Cup,  a  French  triptych  in  trans- 
lucent enamel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his 
collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  which  was 
of  the  highest  quality  and  was  only  rivaled 
by  that  of  Mr.  Slorgan,  the  Salting  collection 
in  London  and  the  one  in  the  Louvre.  His 
oriental  rugs,  too,  comprised  the  finest  weav- 
ings  of  Persian  and  Indian  art  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  most  of  them  in  silk  and 
some  of  them  with  gold  and  silver  thread. 
The  mastcrpieee  of  these,  which  he  called  his 
"Rembrandt  of  Ruga,"  contained  719  knots  to 
the  square  inch.  In  his  collection  of  paint- 
ings. Rembrandt  stood  out  foremost,  for  Rem- 
brandt he  considered  the  greatest  artist  on 
canvas  nf  all  time,  though  he  considered 
Velasquez  almost,  if  not  quite,  his  equal.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  no  one  could  properly 
appreciate  Velasquez  who  had  not  viewed  his 
paintings  in  the  Prado,  in  Madrid.  Although 
]\(r.  Altman  frequently  consulted  the  opinions 
of  others  in  matters  of  art.  even  outside  the 
circle   of   professional   experts,   his   final   deci 


J  invariably  rested  on  his  own  judgment. 

Like  many  American  collectors,  he  began  with 
the  Barbizon  masters  and  with  English  por- 
traits, and  when  he  first  arranged  his  gal- 
lery, these  had  a  prominent  place  on  the 
walls.  Gradually  these  were  made  to  give 
room  to  specimens  of  the  earlier  schools  and 
the  English  portraits  were  relegated  to  less 
conspicuous  plac^.  It  was  not  his  idea  that 
pictures  were  solely  for  decorative  purposes. 
He  sought  for  works  which  showed  soul  and 
character.  For  this  reason  he  was  not  much 
interested  in  eighteenth  century  French  paint- 
ings, nor  in  the  English  school.  When  he 
turned  toward  paintings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Rembrandt  immediately  became  his 
chief  favorite,  the  deep  humanity  of  that 
master's  works  appealing  strongly  to  his  own 
nature.  His  Rembrandt  collection  was  the 
largest  of  any  private  collection;  his  last  ac- 
quisition before  his  death  was  a  work  by  this 
painter.  Next  in  order  followed  Velasquez, 
Van  Dyek,  Ruysdael,  Cuyp,  Vermeer,  all  of 
whom  were  represented  by  exceptionally  fine 
examples.  This  magnificent  collection  Mr. 
Altman  willed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  of  New  York  City,  on  condition  that  it 
be  arranged  in  a  gallery  in  the  same  manner 
it  had  been  arranged  in  his  own  private  gal- 
lery and  that  it  continue  under  the  charge 
of  his  secretary,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his 
labors.  In  the  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  the 
most  prominent  are:  "Portrait  of  Rembrandt's 
Son,  Titus";  "Old  Woman  Paring  Her 
Nails";  "Pilate  Washing  His  Hands"; 
"Portrait  of  Rembrandt";  "The  Man  with 
the  Magnifying  Glass";  and  "The  Toilet  of 
Bathsheba  after  the  Bath."  Of  the  Franz 
Hals  collection  the  following  examples  are 
perhaps  best  known:  "The  Merry  Company 
after  a  Meal";  "Portrait  of  the  Artist"; 
and  "A  Youth  with  a  Mandolin."  Other  no- 
table paintings  of  this  school  are:  "Young 
Herdsman  with  Cows,"  by  Cuyp ;  "  Young 
Girl  Peeling  an  Apple,"  by  Nicholas  Maes; 
"  Portrait  of  the  Marehesa  Durrazzo,"  by 
Van  Dyck;  "  Wheatfields,"  by  Jacob  Ruisdael; 
and  "  The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,"  and  "  The 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catherine,"  by  Hans  Mem- 
ling.  The  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  school 
include:  "The  Crucifixion,"  by  Fra  Angelico; 
"  Christ  and  the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,"  by 
Velasquez;  "The  Virgin  and  _  Child  with 
Angels,"  by  Scbastianno  Mainardi;  "The  Last 
Communion  of  St,  Jerome,"  by  Botticelli!  and 
"The  Holy  Family,"  by  Mantegna,  Included 
in  the  whole  collection  are  also;  a  marble 
bust,  representing  Louise  Erongniart,  by  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon;  a  marble  statue  representing 
a  bather,  by  Falconet;  a  marble  group  rep- 
resenting Venus  instructing  Cupid,  by  the 
same  artist;  "Virtue  Overcoming  Vice,"  a 
statue  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  Then  there 
are  bronees,  limoges,  enamels,  tapestries,  ruga, 
Italian  and  Persian  art  objects,  glass,  scarabs, 
furniture,  a  Greek  terra  cotta  vase  and  Greek 
glass.  The  Barbizon  paintings,  of  early  col- 
lection, are:  "The  Ferryman";  "Souvenir  of 
Normandy";  "Allie  dea  Arbres,"  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Camile  Corot;  "Landscape,"  by 
Theodore  Rousseau;  "  Les  borda  de  I'Oise," 
and  "  Landscape  with  Storks,"  by  Charles 
Francois  Dnubigny;  and  a  "Clearing  in  the 
Forest    of    Fontainebleau,"    by    M.    V.    Diaz. 
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In  the  coltection  of  these  masterpieces  it  may 
be  laid  that  Mr  Altman  gave  the  better  part 
of  his  life  During  the  later  years  of  hia  life 
he  left  the  mana^Lment  of  the  business  to  his 
asaociatea  and  devoted  his  time  to  his  collec 
tions  B3  ntture  nf  a  \ery  retiring  almost  a 
sensitive  dispoiition  he  ga\e  little  time  to 
socnl  mttrnour'ie  outside  of  his  own  home 
Though  his  name  was  known  to  eiery  inhabi 
tant  of  New  York  City  (here  were  probibly 
not  a  hundred  people  who  knew  him  by 
sight  But  among  that  hundred  were  a  greit 
number  of  ier\  clo?e  personal  friendi  His 
domtions  to  charitable  cdusls  were  given  with 
almost  the  sec  ret  y  of  unlawful  schemes  so 
mueh  did  he  fear  publicity  It  v/ia  only  in 
his  Bill  whertbj  h  mide  munificent  contn 
butions  to  charitable  institutions  that  he 
could  no  further  conceal  himself  Foremost  in 
his  eonsidention  hrwever  were  the  era 
ploy  GPS  who  hid  been  partly  the  means 
whereby  he  gained  his  large  fortune  In  Feb 
ruary  of  the  year  in  which  he  died  he  oh 
tamed  the  idoption  bv  the  Iiew  iork  '^tate 
legislature  of  a  bill  incorporating  the  Altman 
Foundation  The  purpose  nf  this  foundation 
as  stated  in  tht  bil!  was  to  receive  and  ad 
minister  funds  ind  to  promote  the  social 
physical  and  economic  welfare  of  the  em 
plojfe"  of  B  Altman  and  Companv  The 
foundation  pHn  includes  a  sjatem  of  profit 
sharing  and  provides  also  that  the  funds  ma\ 
be  used  for  charitable  and  educitional  pur 
poses      Mr    Aitraan   nas  never   mirried 

EEAS  William  An^stns  banker  b  in 
Brooklyn  N  Y  20  May  1S58  d  m  New 
York  City  7  4pril  191b  son  of  George  \\ 
and  Rowland  and  \ugUBta  ( Turtis )  Read 
He  was  tducated  at  the  Brooklyn  Jmenile 
High  "ichool  and  at  Pol  vt  echo  ic  Institute 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1872  ready  to 
enter  ^aie  at  tht  age  of  fourteen  Inateid  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  banking  house  of 
■Vermilye  and  Company  in  a  subordinate  ca 
panty  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  close 
attention  to  business  and  his  marked  ability 
won  him  promotion  to  positions  of  greatei  re 
sponsibihty  In  1896  he  vas  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  firm  from  which  he  retired 
in  1105  to  organize  the  banking  house  of  Wm 
A  Read  and  Company  which  became  one  of 
the  leading  hanking  houses  of  the  country 
Mr  Read  poaseiscd  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
bonds  and  securities  and  hi'!  ad\iie  on  inicst 
ments  «as  frtquently  sought  by  many  lead 
mg  buaineaa  men  and  corporations  He  was 
highly  respected  in  banking  circles  and  his 
firm  was  a  member  of  many  syndicates  or 
ganizod  to  sell  large  municipal  and  state  bond 
offerings  4t  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
director  in  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  the  Banli  of  New  York 
(National  Banking  Associition)  Central  Trust 
Companj  of  New  \ork  T«  in  City  Rapid 
Transit  Company  and  the  Alliance  Assurance 
Company  of  London  Notwithstanding  the 
great  demand  upon  his  time  made  by  these 
business  connections  he  was  well  known  also 
as  a  collector  of  rare  editions  of  fine  books 
in  rare  bindings  and  he  possessed  a  library 
of  great  (alue  and  artistic  beauty  Mr  Read 
was  active  in  many  charitable  organizations 
particularly  those  demoted  to  the  education  of 
the  young     He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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East  Side  House,  to  which  he  contributed  lib- 
erally. Among  the  clubs  in  which  he  held 
membership  were  the  Union,  Century,  Metro- 
politan, New  York  Vacht,  Riding,  Downtown, 
G  roller.  Players,  and  Hamilton  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Apawamis  of  Rye,  and  the  Lenox 
Club,  of  Lenox,  Mass.  On  20  Nov.,  1894, 
Mr.  Read  married  Miss  Caroline  Hicks  Sea- 
man, daughter  of  Samuel  Hicks  Seaman,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  and 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Read  maintained  a  summer  home  at  Purchase, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  reaidences  in 
Westchester  County. 

BLISS,  Aaron  Thomas,  governor  of  Michi- 
gan (1901-05),  b.  in  Smithfieid,  N.  V.,  22  May, 
1837;  d,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  16  Sept.,  1906, 
aon  of  Lyman  and  Anna  (Chaffee)  Bliss.  He 
was  educated  at  the  country  school  and  spent 
his  early  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  found  employment  in 
a  store,  holding  the  position  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  a  regiment  of  New  York  cavalry, 
and  was  subsequently  raised  to  first  lieutenant 
and  then  to  captain.  In  an  engagement  at 
Ream's  Station,  Va.,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  spent  the  ensuing  six  months  in  the  Con- 
federate prison.  He  escaped  from  the  Colum- 
bia prison  with  some  companions  in  November, 
1864.  and  reached  the  Union  lines  footsore  and 
nearly  starved  after  three  weeks  of  travel 
through  wilderness  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  Saginaw,  Mich,  "here  he  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  salt  manufacture.  He 
was  instrumental,  with  others,  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  these  industries  so  that  Sagi- 
naw became  known  as  the  greatest  lumbering 
and  salt  producing  center  of  the  United  States 
When  America  realized  that  there  was  a 
threatening  shortage  in  the  lumber  supply, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  turn  to  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  his  lumber  mills.  With 
the  logs  he  obtained  in  Canada,  the  sawmills 
in  which  he  was  interested  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion, and  furnished  employment  for  many  peo- 
ple In  addition  to  his  salt  and  lumber  in- 
terests,  he  became  connected  with  various  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  movements.  He 
found  time  to  devote  to  politics,  and  held  the 
positions  of  alderman,  supervisor,  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  State  senator.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  an  aide  on  the  gover- 
nor's staff,  and  in  1888, he  was  elected  to 
Congreaa,  serving  two  years.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State  in  1900,  serving  two 
terma,  1901-05.  During  his  admini  a  (ration 
numerous  reforms  were  inaugurated  and  econ- 
omies efi'fcted. 

PAIKEE,  Bertha  Honore  (Mrs  Potter  Pal- 
mer), social  leader,  b  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Hamilton  and 
Fliza  Dorsey  (Carr)  Honors.  She  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  and  aristocratic  family. 
Her  groat- grand  father,  Jean  Antoine  HonorS, 
a  French  nobleman,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
T  afayette,  sharing  his  political  views.  In 
1776,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  eame  to 
America  and  participated  in  the  American 
struggle  for  liberty  under  the  leadership  of 
his  great  compatriot.  In  1781  he  finally  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  be  remained  for 
twenty-five  yeara.  He  then  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  became  active  in  the  development 
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of  that  Beetion  of  the  country,  and  took  a  lead 
ing  part  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city 
Jean  Antoine  Honors  was  the  owner  of  the 
first  steamer  plying  between  Louisville  and 
New  Orleans.  His  son,  Francis  (grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer),  was  a  country  gentle 
man  on  his  plantation  near  fjouisville.  He 
married  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Capt,  Benjamin  Loekwood,  U.  S.  A 
Their  son  was  Henry  Hamilton  Honors  (father 
of  Mrs  Potter  Palmer)  nho  engaged  in  the 
hardware  buamesfl  in  Lomsiille  In  1853  he 
MEited  Chicago  and  upon  hii  return  was  so 
enthusiast  e  over  the  possibilities  he  aaw 
there  that  not  only  he  but  manv  other  promi 
nent  familiLi  of  Louisville  «ent  to  Chicago 
and  settled  there  Here  he  iniestpd  m  real 
estate  located  in  the  business  section  and  be 
came  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  tity 
The  splendid  park  system  was  the  result  of 
his  initiative  and  hia  public  Rpint  Mrs  Pot 
ter  Palmer  together  with  her  sister  (Mrs 
Frederiek  Dent  Grant)  was  educated  at  the 
famous  Leorgetonn  Ky  Convent  a  favorite 
school  among  the  best  Southern  families  It 
was  not  long  after  her  graduation  and  her 
entree  into  aoeiety  that  she  met  Potter  Palmer 
a  forceful  business  man  and  real  estate  owner 
of  Chicago  to  whom  she  wis  married  in  1871 
The  resideDce  which  they  established  in  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive  soon  became  the  center  of 
the  social  life  of  the  city  Mrs  Palmer  was 
the  organizer  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
magnihcent  balls  given  for  chanty  or  in  honor 
of  grtat  CIVIC  occasions  To  the  Hon  William 
M  Springer  of  Illinois  who  was  a  member  of 
the  sub  committee  of  the  Quadro  Centennial 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
due  the  honor  of  first  proposing  that  the  man 
agement  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  should 
be  shared  by  a  body  of  women  The  clause 
written  by  him  for  that  purpose  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  his  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee and  became  a  part  of  the  World  s  Fair 
bill  At  the  nrst  meeting  of  the  Columbian 
Commission  held  in  June  1890  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  should 
be  constituted  after  the  pattern  of  the  com- 
mission itself  of  two  women  from  (ach  State 
and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
also  nine  members  from  the  city  of  Chicago, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission Thus  was  brought  into  eMstencc  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  with  llj  members. 
The  first  meeting  was  called  for  19  Nov  1890, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  W  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Commission  The  ne*.t  day 
the  Bo  rd  of  Lady  Managers  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  organization  and  to  con- 
sider whom  to  choose  as  president  That  the 
choice  fell  to  Mrs  Potter  Palmer  who  was 
unanimously  elected  was  hardly  a  surp' 
No  one  could  have  been  more  eminently  fitted 
for  the  position  It  depended  largely  on  its 
president  whether  the  Board  of  Lady  Man 
agers  should  remain  largely  an  honorary  body 
or  whether  it  should  really  participate  in  the 
executive  powers  of  the  general  management 
This  situation  became  more  obiious  when  the 
Columbian  Commission  decided  that  it  could 
not  legally  delegate  even  to  one  of  its  o' 
committees  authority  that  had  been  vtsttd 
it  by  tongreis  and  much  less  was  it  inclined 
assign  any  share  of  its  duties  to  the  Board  of 
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Lady  Managers  W  hen  the  House  of  Rep 
rescntatives  passed  the  bill  tor  the  expenses 
of  the  Columbian  Commission  for  the  year 
ISiJl  92  there  was  keen  disappointment  over 
the  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  Tl  is 
as  still  further  intensified  when  tht 
Senate  reduced  the  appropriation  still  more 
Mrs  Potter  Palmtr  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers  w  ent  to  \V  aahington  in 
February  arriving  just  after  this  unfavorable 
action  had  become  known  Accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  Board  sh  appeared 
before  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  made  a  full  ex 
planation  of  the  work  planned  or  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  The  result 
of  her  appeal  was  that  the  appropriation  was 
increased  to  ?lo  000  of  which  *  Id  000  was  for 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  The 
gratitude  of  the  Columbian  Commission  toward 
Mrs  Palmer  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  ex 
ercised  so  effectively  was  expressed  m  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  But  what  was  more  im 
portant  nothing  could  have  been  so  effective 
I  establishing  cordial  relations  bet«een  the 
wo  bodies  nor  Lould  anything  have  estab- 
shed  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  within  its  own  jurisdiction  on  a 
'id  basis  The  important  work  that 
next  was  to  persuade  the  individual 
states  to  appoint  women  s  commi  sions  or 
committees  to  co  operate  with  th  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  m  the  general  work  of  rep 
resenting  women  at  the  Exposition  The  Co 
lumbian  Commission  in  appealing  to  the 
States  to  participate  in  the  work  was  per 
siiadcd  to  add  a  suggestion  that  women  be 
appointed  either  as  members  of  their  re 
spective  State  Boards  or  that  they  have  an  er 
ganization  of  their  own  in  which  case  a  specific 
sum  should  be  appropriated  for  their  work, 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  other  Illinois  members  of 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  next  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  an  appropriatioo  from  the 
le^slature  of  that  State.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  then  visiting  Chi- 
cago to  estimate  the  scope  of  the  coming  Ex- 
position. These  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Palmer's 
residence  where  they  were  addressed  by  some 
of  the  most  active  personalities  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  Exposition.  After- 
ward Mrs.  Palmer  visited  Springfield,  III., 
where  she  laid  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  a  full  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  her  organization  and  asked 
that  a  State  Board  of  Women  be  organized, 
to  which  should  be  given  one-tenth  of  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  for  the  State's  participa- 
tion in  the  Exposition.  This  was  actually 
done,  the  Illinois  Women's  Board  received 
S80,000  out  of  the  entire  sum  of  $800,000.  By 
the  fall  of  the  year  thirty-one  states  and  terri- 
tories had  followed  this  example,  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  was  now  estab- 
lished on  a  national  basis,  largely  through  the 
energetic  and  diplomatic  efforts  of  Mrs  Pal- 
mer The  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  haying 
been  so  successful  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  now  turned  to  other  countries, 
encouraged  to  believe  that  they  might  give  an 
international  scope  to  their  plans  Here  the 
task  was  even  more  delicate,  for  there  now  rose 
before  them  the  obstacles  of  different  languages 
and    national    prejudices    and    customs       The 
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interest  of  the  Secretary  of  State  waa  enlisted, 
but  the  assistance  he  promised  could  not  be 
brought  into  operation  at  oncK  on  account  of 
his  illness.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  decided  to 
gn  abroad  personally  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  foreign  governments,  on  behalf  of 
women,  as  she  had  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  of  lIlinoiB.  By  means  of  personal 
interviews  and  conferences,  she  found  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  higher  officials  was  uniformly 
favorable.  By  the  same  means,  she  also 
aroused  the  interest  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential women  abroad.  The  American  Min- 
ister in  London  arranged  for  Mrs.  Palmer  a 
private  audience  with  her  Eoyal  Highneos,  the 
Prineeas  Christian.  The  Princess  was  ex 
tremely  conservative  regarding  the  woman 
question  in  general,  believing  that  the  place 
of  every  woman  was  in  the  home,  with  her 
children,  yet  she  waa  persuaded  to  give  her 
support.  She  herself  suggested  the  formation 
of  an  English  Women's  Committee  for  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  and  consented  to  act  as 
its  patroness.  In  Paris,  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
before  adjournment,  had  responded  to  the  gen- 
eral invitation  to  participate  in  the  Exposition 
by  creating  a  "  Committee  Provisoire,"  and 
Antonin  Proust  had  been  appointed  Director  of 
Pine  Arts.  Mrs.  Palmer  met  socially  several 
members  of  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  Fine 
Arts  Director.  Their  response  was  most 
dial.  A  special  conference  was  held  and  the 
active  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
people  of  the  nation  was  enlisted,  among  them 
being  Senator  Jules  Simon,  who  had  presided 
at  a  Women's  Congress  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889;  Mme.  de  Morsier,  M.  and  Mme.  Jules 
Siegfried,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  at  that  tii 
president  of  the  Provisional  Committee  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition;  and  Mme.  Carnot,  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
result  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  efforts  was  that  at 
meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  a  res 
lution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  committee  of  French  women  and  appropriat- 
ing a  sum  of  200,000  francs  with  which  to 
finance  their  work.  M.  Berger,  organizer  of 
the  French  Exposition,  immediately  planned  ar 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  Palaii 
de  rindustrie,  to  be  held  the  following  sum 
mer,  from  which  a  choice  was  later  to  be  made 
of  the  cream  of  the  exhibits  and  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Mrs  Palmer  now  visited  Aus- 
tria, and  here  she  found  a  task  before  her  from 
which  the  most  able  of  diplomats  might  well 
have  shrunk.  Commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States  had  been  recently  broken  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  a  high  tariff  bill. 
Great  distress  prevailed  in  Vienna  on  account 
of  the  unemployment  of  many  who  had  formerly 
been  occupied  in  industries  exporting  heavily 
to  the  United  States,  and  this  material  evi- 
dence of  the  broken-off  trade  relations  created 
a  very  bitter  sentiment  toward  all  things 
American.  Kotwithstanding,  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
able  to  interest  the  Princess  Metternioh,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  a  Women's  Commission  made 
a  strong  appeal.  Princess  Windisgratz,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  movement  seeking  to  open 
new  lines  of  employment  for  peasant  women 
in  the  handicrafts,  also  agreed  to  co-operate. 
Having  accomplished  so  much,  Mrs.  Palmer 
now   turned   homeward.      She    now    sought    to 
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arouse  an  interest  among  the  women  in  those 
countries  she  had  not  visited  through  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  due  time  responses 
came  announcing  the  formation  of  women's 
commissions  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Xorway, 
Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  The  hopes 
that  all  these  promising  indications  aroused 
were  not  to  be  disappointed.  There  now  de- 
veloped a  women's  organization  wider  in  its 
scope  than  had  ever  been  brought  into  existence 
before,  supported  by  the  most  influential  women 
all  over  the  world.  The  British  Committee 
was  under  the  patronage  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Queen  herself,  and  its  members  in- 
cluded such  women  as  the  Duchess  of  Abar- 
corn,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Count- 
ess of  Aberdeen,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Lady 
Brassey,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Lady 
Knutsford,  and  many  others.  In  France, 
Madame  Carnot  had  Anally  decided  to  under- 
take the  active  presidency  of  the  French  Com- 
mittee. In  Germany,  another  committee  waa 
active  under  the  direction  of  the  PrincesB 
Friedrieh  Carl,  FrSulein  Lange,  Frau  Morgen- 
stern,  and  other  noted  members  of  the  highest 
nobility.  Italy,  almost  the  first  to  announce 
its  committee,  was  working  under  the  most 
active  supervision  of  Queen  Margherita.  In 
Belgium,  too,  the  Queen  was  directly  interested. 
Not  least  active  in  her  nation's  share  of  the 
general  work  was  the  Queen  of  Japan.  The 
story  of  the  women's  organizations  and  their 
work,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Palmer, 
forma  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  culmination  of  all 
these  efforts,  the  great  meeting  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1892,  representing  over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  women  all  the  world  over,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Palmer,  was  assuredly  an  epoch- 
marking  event  in  the  participation  of  women 
in  the  aeivc  affairs  of  the  world.  Aa  Mrs. 
Palmer  herself  remarked  in  her  opening  ad- 
dress, on  the  occasion,  it  was  "  The  open 
sesame  for  woman's  participation  in  national 
affairs.'  After  the  close  of  the  Exposition  Mrs. 
Palmer  again  resumed  her  social  activities  in 
Chicago,  and  if  there  ever  had  been  any  ques- 
tion of  her  absolute  leadership  in  this  field, 
there  waa  none  now.  For  over  twenty  years 
she  continued  in  this  position,  extending  her 
social  inHuenee  into  Europe,  where  she  spent 
a  good  part  of  each  year  In  Paris  her  salon 
became  a  powerful  center  of  attraction  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Continent.  In  1900  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  appointed  thi-  only  woman  member 
of  the  United  States  Commission  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  government  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, the  French  government  expressing  its 
appreciation  of  the  appointment  by  awarding 
her  membernhip  to  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Id 
1010  she  acquired  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
on  Cerasota  Bay,  Fla..  and  here  she  spends 
her  winters,  interested  in  a  sociological  ex- 
periment which  she  has  initiated:  an  agricul- 
tural colony.  Recently  she  requested  the  rail- 
road company  to  build  a  branch  line  to  her 
colony,  hut  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Where- 
upon, with  her  accustomed  energy,  she  under- 
took to  organize  a  railroad  company  of  her 
own  and  began  building  a  road.  At  this  point 
the  railroad  company  came  to  terms  and  agreed 
to  build  the  branch. 
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FEABSOIT,  William  Henry,  manufacturer,  b. 
in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  31  July,  1832,  eldest  son 
of  William  and  Lucinda  Maria  (Greenleaf) 
Pearson.  He  lived  in  his  native  town  during 
his  joutli,  and  has  always  retained  a  deep 
affection  for  the  place  and  for  his  native 
state.  In  the  year  1845  his  father's  family 
removed  to  Boston,  Mass.  In  his  business  ca- 
reer of  over  forty  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  In  the  year  1857 
he  conducted  a  shoe  store  on  Hanover  Street, 
later  on  Washington  Street  and  Temple  Place 
for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  manufaetured 
shoes  at  Wobnrn  and  Lynn.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  a  deputy  collector  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  His  retirement  from  that  position  in 
his  eightieth  year,  in  1912,  was  marked  by  an 
appreciative  testimonial  from  his  associates  in 
the  collecting  department.  He  then  made  his 
residence  in  West  Newton.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Jlercantjle  Litaary  Association,  an  or- 
ganization that  brought  together,  during  the 
early  Boston  days,  many  of  the  men  prompted 
by  high  civic  interests.  He  has  served  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  as  chief 
patriarch  and  as  grand  representative,  now 
(I9I7)  being  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
membership.  In  early  life  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  of  Boston,  the  owners  of  Me- 
chanics' Building  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and 
has  served  them  as  trustee  for  many  terms, 
and  as  trustee  of  their  Charity  Fund,  retiring 
from  the  board  in  the  year  1916.  He  has 
taken  much  interest  in  fraternal  societies  and 
gatherings  of  historic  concern.  He  attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
served  on  their  first  board  of  managers.  Six 
of  his  ancestors  gave  service  in  the  Continental 
army.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  eligible  to  membership  through 
more  than  twenty  lines  of  descent  from  for- 
bears who  gave  military  or  civil  service  under 
the  Colonial  governments;  one  of  whom,  Majoi 
Jeremiah  Swayne,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  Great  Swamp  fight  when  King  Philip 
met  his  death,  and  who,  later,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  oi  alassa- 
chusettB  Bay  Colony,  in  ifiSS,  and  then  led  an 
expeditioT  against  the  "  Indian  Enemy,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kennebec."  He  is  descended 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Pearson, 
a  resident  of  Lynn  and  Keading  in  the  year 
1837,  one  of  the  seven  founders  and  sometime 
deacon  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Read- 
ing. The  second  in  the  line,  Lieut.  John  Pear- 
son, was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  build  the  meeting-house  on  Lynnfield  Com- 
mon, which  structure  is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  worship  standing  in  New  England 
(1917).  As  a  boy  and  young  man  living  at 
the  West  End,  he  was  much  mterested  in  the 
amateur  games  of  baseball  played  on  Boston 
Common,  the  game  then  just  beginning  to  be 
popular.  He  participated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Bowdoin  Base  Ball  Club  in  the  year 
1859,  which  was  afterward  merged  into  the 
Lowell  Base  Ball  Club,  named  for  their  cap- 
tain, John  A.  Lowell.  In  the  year  1910,  Mr, 
Pearson  presented  the  President's  pew  in  the 
Washington  Memorial  Chape!  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa,      The   complement   to   this   beautiful   gift, 


screen  to  the  President's  pew,  was  given 
Mrs.  Pearson  in  the  succeeding  year.  He 
liarried  on  21  Feb.,  1861,  at  North  White- 
field,  Me.,  Nancy  Delia  Benjamin,  daughter  of 
Benaiah  and  Elizabeth  (Noyes)  Benjamin. 
Mrs.  Pearson,  endeared  to  many  through  her 
devotion  to  her  home  and  friends,  died  on 
9  June,  1917,  after  a  married  life  of  more  than 
fifty-six  years.  They  had  three  children:  Seth 
Greenleaf  Pearson,  who  died  in  1864,  Nella 
Jane  Pearson  and  Arthur  Emmons  Pearson 
(q.v.). 

FEABSOH,  Arthur  Emmons,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  9  Jan.,  1869,  second  son 
of  William  Henry  and  Nancy  Delia  (Benja- 
in)  Pearson.  He  resided  in  Roxbury,  a  sub- 
urb of  Boston,  and  removed  to  West  Newton 
1911.  For  nearly  thirty  years  his  business 
life  has  been  identified  with  Hollingsworth  and 
Whitney  Company,  manufacturers  of  paper  and 
paper  bags.  In  1915  he  donated  the  New 
Hampshire  Bay  in  the  Cloister  of  the  Colonies 
of  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  This  is  the  Sanctuary  Bay  and 
from  it  beautiful  memorial  doors  lead  to  the 
chapel  and  the  choir  room.  The  structure  is 
of  Holmsburg  granite,  the  interior  being  lined 
with  Indiana  limestone,  which  stone  is  also 
used  in  the  trifold  open  Gothic  window  tracery 
facing  on  the  grassed  garth.  In  the  center  of 
the  fioor  of  Knoxville  marble  is  a  massive  seal 
of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  executed 
in  bronze,  while  the  arms  of  the  Stat«  of  New 
Hampshire  are  emblazoned  in  colors  in  the 
center  of  the  oak  paneled  ceiling.  The  in- 
scription is  cut  on  the  interior  structural  stone 
of  one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  arch. 
The  motto  was  that  furnished  by  Whitefield 
and  placed  on  the  banner  of  the  troops  of  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire  when  they  moved 
with  the  Expedition  to  Louisburg  in  the  year 
1745. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD— AMEN 
IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LOYALTY  AND 
THE  SACRIFICE  OP  THE  TROOPS  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  AEMY  DUR- 
ING THE  WINTER  ENCAMPMENT  OF 
1777-1778 

IN  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
DEVOTION  AND  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  WHO  CONTRIBUTED  BY 
WORD  OR  ACT  TOWARD  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  AMERICAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND  IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF 
AMOS  PEARSON,  JOHN  BENJAMIN, 
ENSIGN  JOSHUA  BARRON,  LIEUTEN- 
ANT JONATHAN  DERBY,  DAVID 
PAGE,  EMMONS  STOCKWELL,  AND 
DAVID  GREENLEAF,  SOLDIERS  OF 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  FORCES  THIS 
BAY  IS  ERECTED  BY  ARTHUR  EM- 
MONS PEARSON.  1915 
NIL  DESPEEANDUM  CHRISTO  DUCE 

On  28  May,  1917,  a  presentation  took  place 
in  the  bay,  when  Mr.  Pearson  donated  to  the 
Valley  Forge  Library  a  valuable  manuscript 
letter  of  George  Washington,  which  he  has 
had  in  his  possession  for  some  years.  It  had 
been  given  to  him  by  a  relative  in  whose 
keeping  it  had  been  tor  considerable  period. 
The  letter   is   dated   at   Cambridge,   Mass.,    16 
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Dec.,  1775,  while  General  Washington  was  in 
command  of  the  Continental  Army  and  waa 
addressed,  "To  the  Honble  The  Genl  Court 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Mr. 
Pearson's  guests  from  Massachusetts  included 
his  parents,  sister,  relatives,  and  friends.  The 
Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burk,  as  curator,  accepted  the 
gift  on  behalf  of  the  Library.  It  was  Mr. 
Pearson's  privilege  to  unveil  the  John  Ben- 
jamin Tablet  in  the  chapel  (1908).  John  Ben- 
jamin, his  maternal  great-^andfather,  served 
in  Col.  Crane's  regiment,  Massachusetts  Ar- 
tillery, Continental  army.  In  his  service  of 
seven  consecutive  years,  he  participated  in  ali 
the  principal  engagements  of  the  Continental 
army  and  the  winter  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  died  2  Dec,  1814,  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Benaiah,  in  North  Whitefield,  Me.  The 
powder  horn  he  carried  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  has  been  presented  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Museum  of  American  History  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  Lieut.  Samuel  Benjamin,  his  brother, 
gave  a  long  service.  His  diary  and  his  oath 
of  fidelity  witnessed  at  Valley  Forge  by  Baron 
De  Kalb  are  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants. The  New  Hampshire  State  Panel  in  the 
chapel  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Nella  Jane  Pearson.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  compiled  and  edited  a  record  of  about 
four  hundred  progenitors  of  his  father  and 
mother  which  was  published  in  "  Colonial 
Families  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
Vol.  II  (Baltimore,  1011),  and  a  more  detailed 
account  including  several  charts,  all  of  which 
were  published  in  "  American  Families  of  His- 
toric Lineage "  (New  York) .  Military  and 
civil  services  of  these  families  have  been  given 
in  various  state  and  general  society  publica- 
tions. A  comprehensive  chart,  including  the 
allied  families,  was  published  in  "Colonial 
Wars,"  VoL  I,  No.  1  (Dec,  1913),  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  will 
appear  in  their  chart  book  now  in  the  course 
of  preparation,  Hiram  Pearson,  paternal 
great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Pearson,  was  one  of 
the  petitioners  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  lirst  public  library 
in  that  state.  The  emigrant  ancestor  of 
Benaiah  Benjamin,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Pearson,  was  John  Benjamin,  who  with 
his  family  arrived  in  Boston  Harbor  on  the 
ship  ■'  Lion,"  16  Sept.,  1632.  In  1642  he  owned 
the  largest  homestall  in  Newtowne,  now  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  had  the  finest  library  in 
New  England.  In  his  writings  Governor  Win- 
throp  says:  "Mr,  Benjamin^  house  was  un- 
surpassed in  elegance  and  comfort  by  any  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  the  mansion  of  intelli- 
gence, religion,  and  hospitality;  visited  by  the 
clergy  of  ail  denominations  and  by  the  literati 
at  home  and  abroad."  The  will  of  John  Ben- 
jamin is  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Win- 
throp.  John  Benjamin  married  (1610)  Abi- 
gail Eddy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  Eddy,  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church, 
of  Cranbrook,  County  Kent,  England,  and 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  (Munn) 
Fosten,  whom  he  married  20  Nov.,  1S87. 
Benaiah  Benjamin  d.  28  Dee.,  1888,  in  his 
ninety-eighth  year.  He  never  failed  to  vote  in 
the  nineteen  presidential  elections  occurring 
during  his  majority.  Elizabeth  Noyes,  wife 
of    Benaiah    Benjamin,    was    descended    from 
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Nicholas  Noyes,  who  arrived  on  the  ship 
"  Mary  and  John,"  from  London  in  the  year 
1633.  This  ancestor  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass., 
and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Cut- 
ting, formerly  shipmaster  of  London.  His 
father,  Rev.  William  Noyes,  was  rector  of 
Ch     Id    t       P     "  h  Salisbury,   England, 

a  d  h  d  d        the  parish  by  his  Kon, 

R       N  th       N  >  K       William  Koyes  mar- 

r    d         th  15<>5   A    le  Parker,   a   sister 

of  K  Hob  t  P  k  Mather  speaks  of  Dr. 
P     k  f  th     g      test  scholars  of  the 

E  gi    h       t  El      beth   (Uoyeal    Benjamin, 

th    m  th        f  N  D  1       (Benjamin)   Pear- 

so      1    I  m     k  bl    k      vledge  of  the  Bible 

admm  ■dth  Bkof  Romans  in  its 
ent      ty        1  d  th    N    v  Testament  in  the 

Gr  Jc  1th  gh  h  d  d  t  acquire  that  Ian- 
gu  g         1 1     fte     h  tieth  year.     About 

thirty  of  the  New  England  ancestors  of  Benaiah 
and  Elizabeth  (Noyes)  Benjamin,  gave  mili- 
tary and  civil  services  under  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Mr.  Pearson  is  a  life  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  An- 
tiquities, the  Bostonian  Society,  and  the  ho- 
eiety  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts:  he  is  a  member  of  the  ^las- 
sachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

ABBEY,  Henry  Engene,  theatrical  manager, 
b.  in  Akron,  Ohio,  27  June,  1846;  d.  in  New 
York  City,  17  Oct.,  1896.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  entered  business  as  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  jewelry  store,  which  he 
inherited  in  1871.  From  a  very  early  age, 
however,  he  had  been  interested  in  theatrical 
matters,  always  holding  the  ambition  of  becom- 
ing a  manager.  Accordingly,  in  1876,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  B.  Schoeffel, 
with  whom  he  acquired  proprietorship  in  th» 
Academy  of  Music  in  Buffalo.  At  the  end  ol 
a  year  Mr.  Abbey  came  to  New  York,  and  bo- 
came  manager  of  the  Park  Theater,  located  at 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Broadway.  In  1880 
he  went  to  Europe  and  made  a  contract  with 
Sarah  Bernhardt  for  an  American  tour,  which 
he  managed  with  such  ability  and  success  aa  to 
win  for  himself  the  title  "  Napoleon  of  Mana- 
gers." During  1883-84,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Schoeffel,  he  controlled  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  City,  Maurice  Grau  being 
business  manager.  Colonel  Mapleson,  who  wai 
then  directing  the  production  of  grand  opera 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  caused  considerable 
trouble  by  his  opposition,  but  Mr.  Abbey's 
friends  gave  him  a  benefit  in  1884,  which  net- 
ted $3li,000,  and  established  him  on  a  firmer 
basis.  In  1889-90  he  managed  the  American 
tours  of  Adelina  Patti  and  the  London  Gaiety 
Company,  both  notably  successful.  The  firm  of 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  again  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1891, 
and  during  the  following  season  presented 
Italian  opera.  Mr.  Abbey  also  introduced  to 
the  American  public  such  prominent  actors  aa 
Lawrence  Barrett,  the  elder  Sothcrn,  Lotta, 
Irving,  Coquelin,  and  Jane  Hading.  In  1893 
his  firm  produced  a  grand  spectacular  piece,  en. 
titled  "America,"  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  and  the  same  year  they 
opened  Abbey's  Theater  in  New  York  City. 
Three  years  later  the  firm  was  dissolved.     In 
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addition  to  the  theaters  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Abbey  managed  Booth's,  the  Casino,  the  Grand 
Opora  House,  the  Star,  and  Wallaek'a  in  New 
York  City;  the  Park  in  Philadelphia;  and 
the  Metropolitan,  Park,  and  Tremont  Theaters 
in  Boston. 

f  DOR,  James  Harper,  merchant,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  17  Dec,  1862,  aon  of  Edward  Erie 
and  Mary  (Lane)  Poor.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  ail  old  New  England  family  of  English 
origin,  his  first  American  ancestor  being  John 
Poor,  who  came  from  Wiltahire,  England,  in 
1635,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.  From 
him  the  line  of  descent  is  traced  through  his 
son,  Henry,  who  married  Abigail  Hale;  their 
Bon,  Benjamin,  who  married  Elizabeth  Felt; 
their  son,  Jeremiah,  who  married  Joanna  Carr; 
their  son,  Benjamin,  who  married  Riilh  Poor; 
and  their  son,  Benjamin,  who  married  Arline 
E.  Peabody,  and  was  the  father  of  Edward 
E.  Poor.  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Poor  belonged 
to  one  of  the  moat  notable  of  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts families,  descended  from  Lieut.  Fran- 
cis Peabody,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts,  England, 
who  came  to  America  about  1635,  and  Mcame 
a  large  landowner  in  Massachusetts.  Among 
his  descents  are  George  Peabody,  the  famous 
philanthropist.  James  H.  Poor  received  his 
education  in  private  schools.  His  natural 
bent  was  for  business,  and,  in  1880,  while  still 
a  boy,  he  began  his  career  in  the  dry  goods 
commission  house  of  Jacob  Wendell  and  Com- 
pany. During  the  following  three  years,  he 
evinced  unusual  aptitude  and  gained  sufUcient 
experience  to  be  of  value  in  his  father's  firm  of 
Denny,  Poor  and  Company,  which  he  joined  in 
1SS3.  Here  he  steadily  advanced,  and  was 
intrusted  with  greater  responsibilities  from 
year  to  year.  In  1892  he  was  admitted  as  a 
partner,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  till  1898, 
when  he  established,  together  with  his  brother, 
E.  E.  Poor,  Jr.,  the  dry  goods  commiaaion 
firm  of  Poor  Bros.  He  entered  upon  a  still 
larger  independent  venture  in  1901,  organiz- 
ing the  firm  of  J.  Harper  Poor  and  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  active  member. 
Under  his  guidance  the  firm  entered  upon  a 
period  of  success,  and  in  1.906  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  dry  goods  commission  house 
of  Amory,  Browne  and  Company,  in  which,  by 
virtue  of  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, his  enterprise  and  executive  ability,  Mt 
Poor  at  once  became  a  phief  factor.  The  firm 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  dry  goods  com- 
mission business,  and  as  in  that  tine  the 
Americans  predominate  throughout  the  world, 
that  distinction  carries  with  it  international 
renown.  Mr.  Poor  is  noted  for  his  urbanity, 
and  is  regarded  in  the  trade  as  an  example 
of  success  through  a  keen  sense  of  business 
ethics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York  Yacht,  Riding,  Automobile,  and 
Merchants"  Cluba  of  New  York;  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  Ardaley  Cluba  of  Westchester,  and 
the  Algonquin  Chib  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  mar- 
ried 20  Jan.,  ISas,  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Thomas 
J.  Bolton,  of  New  York  City.  They  have  two 
daughters:  Evelyn  Terry,  wife  of  Philip  Park- 
hurst   Gardiner,   and   Mildred   Harper  Poor 

BRA  SHEAR,  John  Alfred,  manufacturer 
and  educator,  b.  at  Brownsville,  Pa  ,  24  Nov., 
1840,  son  of  Basil  B.  and  Julia  (Smithi  Bra- 
shear.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 


GLIDDEN 

of  Pennsylvania  and  learned  the  maehiniBt'a 
trade  in  the  works  of  John  Snowden  in  Pitta- 
burgh.  From  1860  to  1870  he  engaged  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
began  the  construction  of  astronomical  and 
physical  instruments  in  Pittsburgh.  He  haa 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  in- 
struments since  1880,  and  during  that  time  has 
constructed  the  optical  parts  of  many  large 
telescopes  in  this  country  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  large  astronomical  apectroseopes  and 
astronomical  cameras  for  American  observa- 
tories. He  has  also  constructed  the  optical 
parts  of  some  large  telescopes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  1886  he  removed  his  workshops  to 
Alleghany,  Pa,,  where  they  are  now  situated. 
Much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  scientific 
research,  and  for  eighteen  years  he  was  aaso- 
cited  with  Prof  Henry  A  Rowland,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  the  development  of  hia 
diffraction  grating.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Alleghany  Observatory  in  1898-1900,  acting 
chaneellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1900-02  Dr.  Brashear  is  also  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (vice-president,  1900) 
and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Great  Britain;  past  president  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Engineers  Society  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  Canada,  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (president, 
1915)  ;  member  of  the  British  Astronomical  As- 
sociation, the  Societe  Aatronomique  de  France, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Astro- 


upon  him  by  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  University  and 
the  degree  of  LL  D  by  the  Univeraity  of 
Wooster  and  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. He  was  married  25  Sept ,  1862,  to 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stewart,  of  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa 

GLIDDEN,  Joseph  Farwell,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  b  in  Charlestown,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  H,  18  Jan.  1813;  d  at  De  Kalb, 
111 ,  in  1906,  He  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Polly  Hurd  Giidden,  who,  while  Joseph  was 
at  ill  an  infant,  removed  to  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.  Hia  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  at 
farm  work  of  various  kinds,  while  during  the 
winter  months  he  attended  the  district  achoot. 
For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  Middlebury 
Academy,  in  Genesee  County,  and  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Lima,  N  Y  After  teaching  school 
a  few  years  he  went  to  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of 
1842  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
with  two  threshing-machines  of  primitive  con- 
struction and  spent  a  month  on  the  wheat 
farms  of  Michigan,  operating  his  threshers 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  William, 
and  two  other  men.  Having  acquired  some 
capital,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  De 
Kalb,  III ,  which  he  began  to  improve  and  de- 
velop. The  scarcity  of  timber  in  that  part  of  the 
country  making  the  cost  of  fencing  very  high, 
Mr,  Giidden  set  about  devising  some  cheaper 
means  of  inclosing  his  stock  farm  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  he  invented  the  barbed  wire, 
with  which  his  name  is  most  broadly  con- 
nected. In  1873  he  applied  for  a  patent,  which 
was  granted.     He  then  entered   into  partner- 
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ship  with  I.  L,  Ellwood,  a  hardware  merchant 
and  busLness  man  of  De  Kalb,  and  manufactur- 
ing was  begun  under  the  firm  name  of  Glidden 
and  Ellwood.  In  1876  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  business  to  the  Washburn  and  Moen  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  but 
continued  to  draw  large  royalties  until  1891. 
Mr,  Glidden  was  also  owner  of  the  De  Kalb 
Roller  Mills,  vice-president  of  the  De  Kalb 
National  Bank  from  its  organization  in  1883 
and  proprietor  of  the  Glidden  House.  He  was 
elected  county  sheriff  in  1852,  being  the  last 
Democratic  official  of  the  county.  Mr.  Glid- 
den was  twice  married.  In  1837  he  married 
Clarissa  Foster,  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Glidden  and  her  three  children  died.  In  1851 
Mr,  Glidden  married  Lucinda  Wame.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Elva  Frances,  now  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Bush,  of  Chicago. 

ALDEN,  Cynthia  M.  (Westover),  philantbro- 
piat  and  author,  h.  in  Afton,  la.,  31  May, 
1862,  daughter  of  Oliver  S,  and  Lucinda 
(Lewis)  Westover.  Her  father  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Westoverg,  who  emigrated 
from  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  settling  in  Virginia.  On  her 
maternal  side  she  was  descended  from  Francis 
Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  After  her  graduation  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  the  Denver  Busi- 
ness College,  she  taught  bookkeeping,  geology, 
and  voeal  music  for  several  years.  In  1882 
she  went  to  New  York,  where  she  studied 
singing,  and  later  became  a  soprano  soloist 
church  choirs.  She  received  several  offers  to 
go  on  the  opera  stage,  all  of  which  she  do- 
dined.  The  study  of  languages  commanded 
her  attention,  and  she  soon  mastered  several 
foreign  tongues,  She  tested  her  knowledge  in 
the  annual  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  in 
1887  headed  a  list  of  200  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.  S.  Customs  Inspeetress.  She  ac- 
cepted the  position  and  figured  prominently  in 
several  important  seizures.  She  acted  as  in- 
terpreter on  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  steamships  and  won  for  herself  an 
enviable  position  in  the  service.  In  1900  she 
became  secretary  to  Hans  S.  Beattie,  the 
street -cleaning  commissioner  of  New  York, 
and  for  her  interest  in  the  department  work- 
ers she  became  known  as  the  ''  workingman'a 
friend,"  She  invented  and  patented  a  dump 
cart  with  movable  body,  and  suggested  th( 
use  of  the  small  carts  used  by  the  street 
cleaners  to  collect  the  accumulations  of  dirt 
after  the  day's  cleaning.  In  1893  she  b 
writing  stories  for  the  newspapers  and  m 
zines,  and  in  1895  edited  the  woman's  page 
of  the  New  York  "  Recorder."  and  later  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  the 
New  York  ■'  Herald,"  and  the  "  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,"  with  which  she  was  associated  for 
ten  years,  Mrs.  Alden  is  the  author  of 
eral  books,  among  them  "  Manhattan  Historic 
and  Artistic"  (1892);  "Bushby,  or  Child 
Life  in  the  Far  West"  (1898);  and  "Wom- 
en's  Ways  of  Earning  Money"  (1904).  Mrs 
Alden  is  best  known  for  her  activity  in  help 
ing  to  found  the  International  Sunshine  So 
eiety,  in  189fl,  which  has  now  a  membership 
of  over  100,000.  She  is  president- general  of 
the  Sunshine  Society,  and  in  1904  started  the 
International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.    Alden    has    contributed    many    hundred 
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articles  on  philanthropic  and  educational 
work.  On  15  Aug.,  189fi.  she  was  married  to 
John  Alden,  an  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  "  Daily 
Eagle,"  and  nephew  of  Henry  Mills  Alden,  of 
"Harper's  Magaiine." 

PEABSON,  William  Edward,  civil  engineer, 
b,  in  New  York  City,  24  Oct.,  1809,  son  of 
Edward  Asher  and  Sophia  Downing  (Owens) 
Pearson,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Pearson, 
of  Lynn  and  Reading  (1615-791.  From  early 
childhood  his  home  was  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  until 
he  entered  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of 
1892;  he  attended  the  John  C.  Green  School 
of  Science  in  special  course  of  civil  engineering. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  became 
the  civil  engineer  for  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cessions issued  under  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  Commission.  He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company  and 
from  1896  to  1901  was  superintendent  of  their 
Gloucester  quarries.  In  December,  1901,  he 
sailed  from  Seattle  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
by  way  of  Japan.  After  being  out  five  days 
the  ship  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  re- 
turn to  port  was  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours 
owing  to  the  heavy  seas.  After  a  second  em- 
barkation, he  arrived  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  to 
superintend  all  the  stone  work  required  for 
the  building  of  a  breakwater,  the  dredging  of 
the  harbor,  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
docks  at  that  place,  under  the  government  con- 
tract held  by  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Company.  The  work  necessitated  the  tun- 
neling and  chambering  of  a  hill  468  feet  high; 
the  blast  was  the  largest  ever  exploded  in  the 
East,  all  of  the  rock  required  then  being  dis- 
lodged. He  later  entered  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
Cagayan  Province.  The  trip  to  the  seat  of  the 
local  government  from  Manila  required  two 
weeks.  He  exceeded  the  usual  length  of  serv- 
ice in  this  trying  climate,  returning  through 
Japan  to  the  United  States  in  1905.  He  be- 
came first  assistant  superintendent  of  con- 
struction on  the  Yuma  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River,  then  in  course  of  building  by  J.  G, 
White  Engineering  Corporation.  This  project 
was  for  the  irrigation  of  a  large  area  of  hith- 
erto useless  land.  The  next  work  on  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  the  dam  and  hydro- electric  plant  on  the 
Yadkin  River  by  the  Rockingham  Power  Com- 
pany. In  lOOS  he  was  employed  by  the  Con- 
necticut River  Power  Company,  now  a  part  of 
the  New  England  Power  Company,  which  sup- 
plies power  for  public  utilities  and  industrial 
concerns  in  all  of  the  New  England  States 
excepting  the  State  of  Maine.  His  work  at 
first  was  toward  the  construction  of  their  dam 
at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  the  completion  of  which 
inundated  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  river 
basin.  Mr.  Pearson  was  much  employed  in  the 
adjustment  of  incidental  land  takings.  For 
several  years  he  has  superintended  the  pur- 
chasing of  rights  of  way  for  their  high-power 
transmission  lines.  Mr.  Pearson  now  resides 
in  VVorcester,  Mass  (1917).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Union  Lodge  No  11, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Orange,  N,  J,, 
and  the  Princeton  Club,  of  New  York  City. 
He  married  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  23  Dec,  1909, 
Caroline  Frances  Hillier. 
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PEABSOn,  Edward  lowry,  merchant,  b  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  16  Nov.,  1880,  son  of  Edward 
Asher  and  Annie  Anderson  (Lowry)  Pear- 
son. He  is  descended  in  the  eighth  gen- 
eration from  John  Pearson  ( 1615-79) ,  of 
Lynn  and  Reading,  Mass.,  whose  son,  Lieut. 
John  Pearson,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  elTect  the  establiahment  of  Lynn- 
field  and  representative  to  the  General  Conrt, 
1702-03  and  1710-11.  Capt.  James  Pearson,  the 
third  of  the  line  in  America,  was  a  resident 
of  Lynnfield,  later  removing  to  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Mr.  Pearson's  great- great -grand  father,  Amos 
Pearson,  answered  the  call  at  Lexington,  April 
19,  1775  (see  "Colonial  Families  of  United 
States  of  America,-  Vol.  II,  Baltimore,  1911) 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Maxwell  Lowry, 
for  many  years  was  an  importer  and  dealer  in 
linens  in  Boston,  Mass- ;  a  stalwart  personality 
of  kindly  attributes,  and  a  beloved  and  promi- 
nent layman  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
His  ancestry  was  Scotch,  hia  forbears  having 
lived  in  Aberdeen.  His  business  necessitated 
frequent  trips  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Lowry  sur- 
vives her  husband  and  is  now  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year  (1917).  Her  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Stitt;  her  brother,  John  Riddle  Stitt,  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  of  the  Union  Army.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Mrs,  Lowry  is  descended  from  Sir  Ralphs  Styte 
(Stitt),  who  came  to  England  from  Holland 
with  his  sovereign,  William  III,  of  England, 
Prince  of  Orange,  He  ivas  given  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  home  of 
Mrs.  Lowry's  father  was  Ballycreely  at  Bally- 
nahinch,  some  few  miles  from  Belfast.  Many 
of  the  men  of  the  f;,mily  held  commissions  in 
the  British  army.  For  several  years  Mr.  Pear- 
son was  a  successful  traveling  salesman  for  one 
of  the  leading  shoe  manufacturers  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  He  is  now  a  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  installed  vacuum-cleaning  plants  and 
electrical  household  utilities.  Mr.  Pearson  is 
a  member  of  the  Brockton  Commercial  Club. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Club  of 
Massachusetts  and  as  a  choir  boy  participated 
in  many  of  the  choir  festivals  in  the  cathedral 
and  other  Boston  churches.  He  is  a  vestry- 
man of  St,  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Brockton,  Mass. 

EDISON,  Thomas  Alva,  inventor,  b.  in  Alva, 
Ohio,  II  Feb.,  1847.  Hia  mother,  who  had 
heen  a  teacher,  gave  him  the  little  schooling 
he  received,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
became  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line 
running  into  Detroit  While  thus  engaged  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading.  He  also  studied 
qualitative  analysis,  and  conducted  chemical 
experiments  on  the  train  till  an  accident 
caused  the  prohibition  of  further  work  of 
the  kind.  Afterward  he  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  of  selling  newspapers  on  the  road,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  four  assistants,  he  set  in 
type  and  printed  the  "Grand  Trunk  Herald," 
■which  he  sold  with  his  other  papers.  The 
operations  of  the  telegraph,  which  he  constantly 
witnessed  in  the  stations  along  the  road, 
awakened  hia  interest,  and  he  improvised 
rude  means  of  transmitting  messages  be- 
tween his  father's  home  in  Port  Huron  and 
the  house  ot  a  neighbor.  Finally  a  atation- 
maater,  whose  child  he  had  rescued  in  front 
of  a  coming  train  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 


EDISON 

taught  him  telegraph  operating,  and  he  wan- 
dered tor  several  years  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  acquiring  great  skill  in  this  art, 
but  frequently  neglected  his  practical  duties 
for  studies  and  experiments  in  electric  science. 
At  this  time  he  invented  an  automatic  re- 
peater, by  means  of  which  a  message  could 
be  transferred  from  one  wire  to  another 
without  the  aid  of  an  operator,  and  in  1864 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  two  messages  at 
once  over  the  same  wire,  which  led  to  his  ex- 
periments in  duplex  telegraphy.  Later  he  was 
called  to  Boston  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
"  crack  "  New  York  wire.  While  in  that  city 
he  continued  his  experiments,  and  perfected 
hia  duplex  telegraph,  but  it  did  not  succeed 
till  1872.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1871, 
and  soon  afterward  became  superintendent  of 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Company,  inventing  the 
printing  telegraph  for  gold  and  stock  quota- 
tions. For  the  manufacture  of  this  appliance 
he  established  a  large  workshop  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  continued  there  till  1876,  when  he 
removed  to  Menio  Park,  N.  J.,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  his  whole  attention  to  inventing. 
Among  his  principal  inventions  are  his  sys- 
tem of  duplex  telegraphy,  which  he  subae- 
quently  developed  into  quadruplex  and  sex- 
tuplex  transmission;  the  carbon  telephone 
transmitter,  now  used  by  nearly  all  telephones 
throughout  the  world,  in  which  the  variation 
the  current  is  produced  by  the  variahle 
istance  of  a  solid  conductor  subjected  to 
pressure,  rendering  more  faithfully  than  any 
other  transmitter  the  inflections  and  changes  in 
the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sounds  to  be  trans- 
mitted; the  mierotasimeter,  used  for  the  de- 
tection, on  the  same  principle,  of  small  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed during  the  total  eclipse  of  1878  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  heat  in  the  aun'a 
corona;  the  aerophone,  which  may  be  used  to^ 
amplify  sound  without  impairing  the  dia- 
tinctnesa  of  articulation;  and  the  megaphone, 
which,  when  inserted  in  the  ear,  ao  magnifies 
sounds  that  faint  whispers  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  1,000  feet.  The  phonograph,  which 
records  sound  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
reproduced  at  will;  and  the  phonometer,  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  force  of   sound- 

produced  by   the  human   voice,   are   in- 

la  of  this  period  His  attention  then 
became  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  electric 
lighting.  He  believed  that  the  process  of 
lighting  by  the  voltaic  arc,  in  which  great 
results  had  already  been  achieved  by  Charles 
F,  Brush,  would  never  answer  for  general 
illumination,  and  so  devoted  himself  to  the 
perfection  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  After 
entirely  perfecting  a  device  for  a  lamp  with  a 
platinum  burner,  he  adopted  a  filament  of 
carbon  inclosed  in  a  glass  chamber  from  which 
the  air  was  almost  completely  exhausted.  He 
also  solved  the  problem  of  the  commercial  sub- 
division of  the  light  in  a  system  of  general 
distribution  of  electricity,  like  gas,  and  in 
December.  1879,  gave  a  public  exhibition  in 
Menlo  Park  ot  a  complete  system  of  electric 
lighting.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  sub- 
division of  the  electric  light,  and  created 
great  interest  throughout  the  world,  especially 
as  scientific  experts  had  testified  before  a 
committee  ot  the  English  House  of  Commons 
In  the  previous  year  that  such  a  subdivision 
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was  impossible  His  system  is  now  in  gen 
eral  use  and  in  18S'  \Ir  Fdison  went  to 
New  \ork  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  its 
establiahment  in  that  oity  Frrm  1880  to 
1885  while  still  engaged  in  developing  hia 
electric  liRht  system  he  found  opportunity  to 
plan  ciiishing  and  separating  machinery  On 
this  subject  hia  first  patent  was  issued  early 
in  1880  Mr  Edison  aays  I  felt  certain 
that  there  must  be  large  bodies  of  magnetite 
m  the  taat  nhicli  it  orushed  and  coneen 
trated  would  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  East 
em  furnaces  for  steel  making  Having  de 
termmed  to  investigate  the  mountain  region 
of  New  Jersey  I  constructed  a  \ery  sensitive 
magnetic  needle  which  would  dip  toward  the 
earth  it  brought  over  any  considerable  body 
of  magnetic  iron  ore  I  had  a  number  of 

men  survey  a  strip  reaching  from  Lo«  er 
Canada   to   North   Carolina  The   amount 

of  ore  disclosed  bv  this  survey  was  simply 
fabulous  Mr  Edison  concei\  mg  the  idea 
of  constructing  enormous  rnlh  which  would 
be  capable  of  crushing  rocks  of  greater  size 
than  ever  before  attempted  reasoned  that  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  would  be  fourfold 
viz  a  minimum  of  machinery  and  parts  a 
greater  compactness  saving  of  power  and 
greater  economy  in  raining  Through  no  fault 
of  the  inventor  or  the  invention  the  colossal 
magnetic  ore  milling  enterprise  did  not  prove 
successful  Hente  he  turned  his  attention 
toward  the  production  of  Portland  cement 
He  began  to  manufacture  the  Edison  Port 
land  lement  by  new  processes  some  of  which 
have  been  preserved  as  trade  secrets  He  then 
set  himself  to  produce  the  poured  cement 
house  which  involved  the  overcoming  of 
raanv  engineering  and  other  technical  diffi 
(ultiei  all  of  which  he  attacked  with  vigor 
and  disposed  of  patiently  one  by  one  The 
result  of  this  invention  which  is  practically  a 
gift  to  the  workmgman  not  only  of  America 
but  of  the  world  will  be  that  sooner  or  later 
all  who  care  to  do  so  will  forsake  the  crowded 
and  insanitarj  tenements  and  be  comfortably 
housed  far  from  the  madding  crowd  at 
a  mere  nominal  monthly  rental  The  sug 
gestion  of  the  pos^ibilitv  of  securing  the  re 
productions  of  animate  motion  was  made 
many  years  before  the  instantaneous  photo 
graph  became  possible  The  kinetoacope  was 
the  earliest  form  of  exhibiting  michines 
This  was  an  apparatus  by  which  a  positive 
print  was  evhibited  to  the  eyes  through  a 
small  aperture  or  peep  hole  In  1895  the 
films  were  applied  to  magic  lanterns  in  modi 
lied  forms  projecting  the  images  upon  a 
screen  The  industrv  has  developed  with 
great  rapidity  since  that  date  and  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  root  on  pictures 
are  paying  a  royalty  to  Edison  under  his 
basic  patents  The  development  o[  the  motion 
picture  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  art 
that  must  alwajs  make  a  >ipeciil  appeal  to 
the  mind  and  emotions  of  mankind  In  1900 
Mr  tdison  undertook  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  storage  battery  After  completing 
more  than  ten  thouatnd  preliminary  experi 
ments  he  began  to  obtain  some  positive  re 
suits  and  now  has  so  far  perfected  the 
storage  batteiv  as  to  render  it  entirely  suit 
able  for  truck  and  automobile  work  and  the 
moving    of     street    and     railroad    ears        In 
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"  Popular  Electricity "  for  June,  1910,  Mr. 
Edison  says:  "  For  years  past  1  have  been  try- 
ing to  perfect  a  storage- battery,  and  have  now 
rendered  it  entirely  suitable  to  automobile  and 
other  work.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  horses  should  be  allowed  within  city 
limits;  for  between  the  gasoline  and  electric 
car,  no  room  is  left  for  them.  They  are  not 
needed.  The  cow  and  pig  have  gone,  and 
the  horse  is  still  more  undesirable  A  higher 
public  ideal  of  health  and  cleanliness  is  work- 
ing toward  such  banishment  very  swiftly;  and 
then  we  shall  have  decent  streets,  instead  of 
stables  made  out  of  strips  of  cobble  stones 
bordered  by  sidewalks "  Mr  Edison  haa  in- 
vented a  system  of  train -telegraphy  between 
stations  and  trains  in  motion,  by  which  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  from  the  moving  train  to 
the  central  office,  the  precursor  of  «i,-e!pBB 
telegraphy.  He  has  also  invented  a  method 
of  separating  placer  gold  by  a  dry  process. 
During  the  Spanish -American  War,  Ellison 
suggested  to  the  navy  department  the  adop- 
tion of  a  compound  of  calcium  carbide  and 
calcium  phosphite,  which,  when  fired  in  a 
shell  from  a  gun,  would  explode  and  ignite 
on  striking  the  water,  thereby  producing  a 
blaze  that,  during  several  minutes,  would 
render  visible  the  vessels  of  a  hostile  fleet  for 
miles  around.  A  large  number  of  electrical 
instruments  are  included  in  Mr  Edison's  in- 
ventions, many  of  them  in  their  original 
forma  being  devised  for  his  systems  of  light 
and  power  Among  his  numerous  devices  for 
which  he  has  filed  caveats  at  the  patent  office 
in  Washington,  the  following  have  been 
named;  Forty  one  inventions  pertaining  to  the 
phonograph;  eight  forms  of  electric  lamps 
using  infusible  earthy  oxides  and  brought  to 
high  incandescence  in  vacuo  by  high  potential 
current  of  several  thousand  volts;  a  loud- 
speaking  telephone  with  quartz  cylinder  and 
beam  of  ultra-violet  light;  four  forms  of  arc 
light  with  special  carbons ;  a  thermostatic 
motor;  a  device  for  mechanically  sealing  to- 
gether the  inside  part  and  bulb  of  an  incan- 
descent lamp ;  regulators  for  dynamos  and 
motors;  three  devices  for  utilizing  vibrations 
beyond  the  ultraviolet:  a  great  variety  of 
methods  for  coating  incandescent  lamp  fila- 
ments with  siliwu,  titanium,  chromium, 
osmium,  boron,  etc  ;  several  methods  of  mak- 
ing porous  filaments;  a  number  of  methods  of 
producing  squirted  filaments  of  various  ma- 
terials; seventeen  different  methods  and  de- 
vices for  ae  pa  rating  magnetic  ores;  a  con- 
tinuously operative  primary  battery;  a  musi- 
cal instrument  operating  one  of  Helmholtz's 
artificial  larynxes;  a  siren  operated  by  the 
explosion  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  mixed ;  three  other  sirens  giving 
vocal  sounds  or  articulate  speech;  a  device  for 
projecting  sound-waves  to  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  and  without  spreading,  on  the 
principle  of  smoke  rings;  a  device  for  con- 
tinuously indicating  on  a  galvanometer  the 
varying  depths  of  the  ocean;  a  method  of 
largely  preventing  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  and  incidentally 
preventing  fouling  by  barnacles;  a  telephone 
receiver  by  which  the  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  appreciably  amplifie<l:  two 
methods  of  space  telegraphy  at  sea ;  an  im- 
proved    and     extended     string-telephone ;     de- 
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vices  and  methods  of  talking  through  water 
for  <naiderable  diHtances  an  audiphone  f<r 
deaf  [ereons  a  aound  bridge  for  measuring 
resistance  of  tubes  and  other  materials  for 
eonie>m{;  sound  a  method  of  testing  a  mag 
net  to  discover  the  existence  of  flams  in  the 
iron  or  steel  of  which  it  is  composed  a 
method  of  distilling  liquids  b;  an  iniandescent 
conductor  immersed  in  the  liquid  a  method 
of  obtaining  electricity  directly  from  coal  an 
engine  ojierated  by  steam  produced  by  the 
hydration  and  dehydration  of  metallic  salts 
a  dcMce  for  telegraphing  photographically 
a  carbon  crucible  kept  brilliantly  ineandeacent 
by  current  m  tacuo  for  obtaining  reaction 
with  refractory  metals  a  device  for  etamin 
mg  combinations  of  colors  and  their  changes 
by  rotation  at  different  speeds  Mr  Edison  s 
fertility  in  invention  is  nothing  short  of 
amazin°;  It  has  been  said  that  his  guess  is 
more  than  a  mere  starting  point  and  often 
turns  out  to  be  the  final  solution  of  a  problem 
iven  the  failure  of  an  eiperiment  simply 
means  to  him  that  he  has  found  something 
else  that  "ill  not  work  thus  bringing  the  pos 
sible  goal  a  little  nearer  by  a  process  of 
painstaking  elimination  In  18(8  Mr  Edi 
Bon  received  the  degree  of  PhD  from  Union 
College  and  tbi,  same  vear  vas  m'ide  Cheva 
her  and  later  Officer  and  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government 
In  1003  he  «as  appointed  honorary  chief  c  n 
suiting  engineer  of  the  St  Louis  Exposition 
of  1104  Mr  Edison  has  married  twice  His 
first  wife  «as  Marj  G  Stilwell  whom  he 
wedded  in  IS73  his  second  wife  was  Miss 
Miller    of   Ohio 

FEBQTJSON  Francis  Uarlon  contractor  b 
1  Oet  1H63  at  Cor-(don  \\aTne  County  Ta 
d  at  Demer  Colo  22  June  ItlO  His  father 
Oliver  Jergiison  was  a  pioneer  contractor  m 
railwav  construction  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  several  of  the  foremost  rail 
roads  of  the  United  States  His  business  al 
ready  extensive  at  (he  time  of  his  death  was 
immensel>  augmented  b\  the  enterprise  of  his 
son  Traneia  M  Ferguson  received  his  edu 
cation  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state 
but  at  an  early  age  entered  the  « ider  9<hool 
of  practical  experience  as  an  employee  of  his 
father  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  educa 
tional  principle  learn  by  doing  M<Te  \lt 
he  insisted  that  his  sun  learn  the  business 
literally  from  the  bottom  Thus  his  first 
assignment  was  as  water  boy  for  one  of 
hia  father  s  construction  gangs  his  duty  being 
to  keep  the  men  supplied  with  drinking  water 
But  as  if  imbued  with  the  strenuous  spirit  of 
his  father  the  boy  neier  faltered  and  even  in 
this  humble  capaeilv  soon  made  a  reputation 
for  unflagging  industry  and  an  ambition  to 
cope  with  every  duty  as  it  emerged  which 
must  have  won  promotion  for  any  lad  even 
for  one  not  actually  in  training  for  the  head 
ship  of  an  already  \ast  and  mcrea'iing  busi 
neaa  In  consequence  therefore  of  his  faith 
fulness  and  willingness  to  obey  he  was 
steadih  promoted  to  more  and  more  responsi 
ble  posituns  as  his  abilities  were  developed 
and  in  Ifst  at  the  youthful  age  of  tiientj  six 
years  he  had  prosed  himself  worthy  to  as 
sume  the  duties  of  partner  with  his  father  in 
the  firm  of  Oliver  Ferguson  and  Son  then 
organized      The  new  firm  continued  actively 


in  the  work  of  railway  construction,  and,  as  if 
in  demonstration  of  the  extraordinary  apti- 
tude and  enterprise  of  the  young  partner,  its 
operations  were  so  rapidly  extended  as  to 
double  their  former  profits  within  the  next  six 
years.  In  1896,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr,  Ferguson  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  brother 
and  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
James  Gilfillan,  a  former  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  he  organized  the  Ferguson  Con- 
struction Company,  with  offices  at  37  Wall 
Street.  In  the  new  company  Francis  M.  Fer- 
guson was  the  sole  organizing  and  directing 
head,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  his  executive 
ability,  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and  condi- 
tions, and  to  his  untiring  zeal  in  discovering 
and  measuring  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  execution  of  any  given  contract 
that  the  company  won  and  retained  a  unique 
reputation  in  its  line,  and  had  constantly  in 
process  several  extensive  contracts  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Jlr.  Ferguson,  during  his  com- 
paratively brief  lifetime,  constructed  more 
than  3,000  miles  of  railway,  and  was  identi- 
fied, during  three  decades,  with  the  greatest 
railroad  construction  works  in  both  East  and 
West.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Wabash  Railway  into  Pitta- 
burgh,  which  although  but  twelve  miles  in 
len^h  presented  unusual  difBculties  Several 
tunnels  had  to  be  driven,  notably  that  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  the  Bonongahela  River 
which  was  1,111  yarda  in  length  and  cost  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $400,000  per  mile.  Among 
it  her  notable  contracts  were  twenty-eight 
miles  of  track  for  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad, 
at  Pittsburgh;  twenty  miles  fur  the  Pitts- 
burgh. Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad ;  fif- 
teen miles  for  the  Erie  and  Jersey  Railroad 
above  Port  Jervis,  where  unusually  heavy 
grades  were  encountered  and  unusually  large 
cuts  made;  also  the  Coal  and  Coke  Road  in 
West  Virginia,  and  on  the  "  Mackay  System," 
in  Indiana  Considerable  construction  work 
was  also  done  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  as  well  as  for  the 
New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Subur- 
ban lines.  Extensive  improvements  were  also 
made  in  river  and  canal  conditions;  includ- 
ing a  large  contract  on  the  Erie  Canal  for 
building  two  of  the  largest  locks  at  Water- 
ford,  N  Y  In  several  of  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  three 
levees,  which  were  built,  required  the  handling 
of  over  6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  Still 
another  of  the  enterprises  of  the  firm  was  the 
construction  of  over  100  miles  of  gravel  high- 
way in  the  State  of  Indiana  The  magnitude 
of  these  undertalcings,  which  represent,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  portion  ot  the  work  done 
by  the  Ferguson  Contracting  Company,  serves 
to  indicate  the  exceptional  ability  of  its  ex- 
ecutive head  Franeia  M  Ferguson  was  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  American  con- 
tractors, and  believed  implicitly  in  the  efficacy 
of  thorough  organization  of  hia  forces  and  the 
use  of  apccial  and  improved  devices  for  in- 
creasing output  or  diminishing  expenses  His 
death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  waa  haa- 
tened  by  ex"  sure  to  the  rarefied  atmoaphere 
of  Denver,  whither  he  had  gone  to  arrange 
for  an  extensive  contract,  his  death  occurring 
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on  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  submitted 
his  bid.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  married  1  Oct,, 
1005,  to  Bertha  B.  Henahaw,  of  Chicago,  who 
survives  him  with  one  daughter.  Hia  ac- 
quaintance in  business  circles  was  extensive, 
particularly  among  those  of  railroad  and  con- 
tracting iniereats.  At  the  time  of  hia  death 
he  waa  president,  treasurer,  and  director  of 
the  Ferguaon  Contracting  Company;  president 
of  the  Cobleskill  Crushed  Stone  Company ; 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fer- 
guaon and  Edmondson  Company;  of  the  Fer- 
guBon-Gerow  Company,  Limited,  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Contracting  Company.  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  New  York,  Manhattan,  New 
York  Athletic,  Lawyers'  and  Economic  Clubs, 
and  of  the  Business  Railway  Association. 

AIKEN S,  Andrew  Jackson,  editor,  b.  at 
Barnard,  Vt,  31  Oct,  1S30;  d,  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis,,  22  Jan.,  1909.  He  completed  the  high 
school  course  at  Barnard  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  in  a  printing-office  at  Woodstock,  Vt. 
His  ability  aa  a  writer  soon  gained  recogni- 
tion and  at  an  early  age  be  became  editor 
of  the  Woodstock  newspaper.  Shortly  after 
he  established  a  weekly  paper  at  Bennington, 
Vt.,  and  later,  one  at  North  Adams,  Mass, 
He  was  engaged  for  a  time  as  reporter  in  the 
State  legislature  for  a  Boston  paper,  leaving 
that  employment  to  act  as  western  corre- 
spondent tor  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post." 
In  1854  he  visited  Milwaukee  and  secured  the 
editorahip  of  the  "  Evening  Wiaconsin,"  to 
whose  upbuilding  he  devoted  all  hia  energies 
until  it  became  one  of  the  moat  prominent  and 
prosperous  newspapers  of  the  West,  Mr, 
Aikens  deserves  particular  notice  aa  the  origi- 
nator of  the  so-cailed  "  patent  inside,"  now 
so  widely  used  by  country  newspapers.  On 
the  plan  of  supplying  to  such  publications 
ready  printed  inside  pages  including  general 
news,  fiction,  and  useful  and  amusing  items, 
togeUier  with  considerable  advertising,  several 
large  establishments  througliout  the  country 
now  conduct  a  thriving  business,  while  greatly 
assisting  small  editors,  who  are  thus  saved  the 
preparation  of  so  much  copy  and  the  cost  of 
additional  printing.  The  country  editor  then 
fills  only  the  outside  pages  witli  local  news 
and  advertising.  This  plan  was  originated 
during  the  Civil  War,  when,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  so  many  men  at  the  front,  small  local 
editors  were  often  unable  to  bring  out  edi- 
tions of  their  papers.  One  of  these  appealed 
to  Mr,  Aikens  for  assistance  in  1863,  and  he 
forthwith  deviaed  the  ready  expedient  of  re- 
printing the  inside  pages  of  the  "  Evening 
Wisconsin  "  with  the  front  and  back  pages  of 
the  local   newspaper, 

BEEWIND,  Edward  J.,  financier,  b.  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 17  June.  1848.  He  was  graduated 
in  the  U,  S  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md , 
in  1869,  and  appointed  ensign  in  the  navy, 
4  July,  1870.  In  due  course  of  service  he 
became  a  master  24  March,  1872,  hut  retired 
on  14  May,  1875,  his  title  being  changed  to 
lieutenant  (junior  grade]  3  March,  1883. 
After  his  retirement,  Mr  Berwind  gave  his  at- 
tention to  business  enterprises,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal.  He  founded,  and  became  presi- 
dent of,  the  Berwind -White  Coal  Mining 
Company,    which    is   now   one   of    the   lai 
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of  its  kind  in  the  country,  control- 
ling several  extensive  mines,  Mr.  Berwind  is 
also  president  of  the  International  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Havana  Coal  Company,  the  Wilmore 
Coal  Company,  and  the  Ocean  Coal  Company; 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company; 
is  a  director  of  the  Alexandria  Coal  Company, 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company, 
the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway, 
the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Girard  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Union,  University,  New  York 
Yacht,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  and  Riding  Clubs 
of  New  York  City;  of  the  Philadelphia  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Union  Club  of  Boston, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  U,  8,  Naval  Acad- 
emy Alumni  Association,  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
BOOTIE.  Virgil  Oay,  civil  engineer,  b,  in 
Norfolk,  N  Y.,  16  July,  1840;  d.  at  sea,  on 
steamship  "  Esperanza,"  14  Oct,,  1916,  son  of 
George  Charles  and  Mary  W.  (Perry)  Bogue. 
Through  his  father  he  was  directly  descended 
from  John  Eogue,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1G80  and  settled  at 
East  Haddam,  Mass.  His  father,  George  Chase 
Bogue,  was  a  prominent  broker  on  the  Produce 
Exchange,  well  able  to  give  his  son  all  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  education.  After 
his  preliminary  school  training,  young  Bogue 
waa  a  student  at  the  Claverack  School,  a  mili- 
tary academy  on  the  Hudson,  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  General  Russell's  School  at 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  also  a  military  institu- 
tion which  prepared  boys  for  admission  to 
West  Point.  From  this  school,  where  he  stood 
highest  in  his  class,  he  entered  Rensselaer 
Polytechnique  Inatitute,  graduating  in  1868  as 
grand  marshal  of  his  class,  and  with  the  de- 
gree of  C.E,  Before  the  close  of  that  year 
he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  engi- 
neer of  Prospect  Park,  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
He  did  not  remain  long  here,  however,  for  soon 
afterward  he  went  to  South  America  and 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Oroya  Rail- 
road, the  famoua  trans-Andean  system,  in  Peru, 
an  experience  which  covered  eight  years.  Then, 
for  a  year,  he  was  manager  of  the  Tmjillo 
Railroad,  also  in  Peru,  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Bogue  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  his 
experience  in  building  railroads  over  mountain- 
ous country  making  him  especially  valuable, 
some  of  the  work  he  had  performed  on  the 
Oroya  Railroad  being  over  15,000  feefc  above 
sea  level.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his 
professional  career  that  Mr.  Bogue  discovered 
the  Stampede  Pass  in  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  that  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  across  Idaho  and 
Washington,  In  1S88  he  resigned  hia  posi- 
tion to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  a  position  he  filled  for  live 
years,  also  acting  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  period.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  latter 
railroad  and  its  western  terminus,  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  In  1891,  Mr.  Bogue  went  tc 
New  York  and  there  opened  an  office  aa  a  con. 
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suiting  enginoer,  after  which  he  was  at  various 
times  employed  by  a  great  number  of  big  in- 
veat<ii"s,  corporations,  and  four  governments, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  During  these 
later  years  he  led  a  very  busy  lite,  lor  by 
this  time  he  had  acquired  an  international 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  civil  engi- 
neers of  the  world.  Among  some  of  tlie  big 
construction  undertakings  of  which  lie  was 
consulted  were  the  railroad  across  South 
Island,  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  terminal  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  in  Baltimore, 
the  latter  being  built  according  to  his  plans 
and  under  his  supervision.  He  has  done  eon- 
siderable  consulting  work  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  on  the 
latter  building  the  terminal  at  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  also  for  the  Tchuantepee 
Railroad,  Mexico.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  experts  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  to  survey  the  Columbia  River  and  to 
devise  means  for  deepening  it  for  navigation. 
He  prepared  the  plan  and  report  for  <ircater 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  for  the  harbor  of  Tacoma 
and  for  Gray's  Harlmr,  Wash.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Strong  he  acted  as  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  of  New  York  City,  brom  1905  to 
1909  he  was  chief  engineer  and  vice-president 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  civil 
engineering  world  of  his  time,  Mr.  Bogue  easily 
stood  forth  as  one  of  its  foremost  figures,  one 
whose   opinion    and   advice    were    sought   and 


the  diJBculties  of  railroad  construction 
country  so  rough  and  moimtainous  as  to  puzzle 
the  skill  of  the  average  engineer,  and  here  his 
superior  knowledge  was  frankly  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  profession.  As  a  per- 
sonality he  was  no  less  respected  and  ad- 
mired. He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  poise; 
he  had  the  reputation  ot  never  having  shown 
anger.  Rugged  as  the  mountains  whose  ' ' 
and  spurs  he  overcame,  he  was  direct 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  numbered  his  friends  among  the  peo- 
ple of  many  lands  and  of  many  tongues.  Mr. 
Bogue  was  a  member  ot  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  (also  a  director)  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Geographic  Society. 
ne  was  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  in  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, the  Engineers'  Club,  the  Pacific  Union 
Club,  of  San  Francisco,  and  various  other 
clubs.  On  1  March,  1872,  Mr.  Bogue  married 
Sybil  Estelle  Russell,  the  daughter  of  John 
Russell,  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sister  of  the 
late  Justice  Leslie  W.  Russell.  They  have 
had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survive: 
Samuel  Russeli,  and  Virginia  and  Malcolm 
Bogue. 

PAKEEB,  Hobert  Meade,  railroad  president 
and  manufacturer,  b.  in  Newark,  N,  J.,  19 
Sept.,  1804,  son  of  Hon.  Cortlandt  and  Eliza- 
beth (Stites)  Parker.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  was  Elisha  Parker,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  settSed  in  Barnstable.  Mass.,  in  1640, 
and  removed  to  New  Jersey  in  1607.  Mr. 
Parker's  father,  Hon.  Cortlandt  Parker,  was 
a  noted  jurist,  diplomat,  and  orator.  For  two 
years  (1878-80)  he  attended  St.  Paul's  School, 
at  Concord.  N.  H.,  and  after  a  year  at  Philips 
Exeter   Academy,   completed   his  education  at 
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Princeton  University,  where  he  graduated 
A.B.,  in  1885.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  becoming  a  division  freight 
agent  in  1890,  and  six  years  later  assistant 
general  freight  agent.  He  was  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent  in  1902,  successfully  fill- 
ing that  olfice  until  1905,  when  he  became 
traffic  manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Company  in  1906,  which 
position  he  has  held  until  the  present  time. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stave, 
the  Butter  County  Railroad,  and  the  Great 
Western  Land  Companies,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Oleona  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Parker 
is  interested  in  military  afTairs,  particularly 
in  the  volunteer  service.  He  served  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Essex  Troop  of  New  Jersey  for 
eight  years,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  received  a  commisaion 
in  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  New  York  Volunteers, 
having  charge  of  the  field  equipment  of  the 
regiment.  He  resigned  his  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  war ;  later  he  joined  the  Twelfth 
Regiment,  N.  Y,  N.  G,,  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  Company  A  in  1900  He  resigned  1 
Jan.,  1908.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  member  of  the 
University,  Union,  Brook,  New  York  Yacht, 
and  Midday  Clubs,  and  of  Holland  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Essex  Club  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

STBUVE,  Henry  G.,  lawyer,  b.  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  17  Nov.,  1836, 
son  of  Frederick  W.  and  Marie  Margaret 
(Classen)  Struve.  He  received  an  academic 
education  in  the  German  schools,  but  in  1862 
came  to  this  country.  He  went  to  the  Western 
coast  in  1S54  and  settled  in  Amidor  County, 
Cal.,  where  he  pursued  various  occupations 
for  a  number  of  years,  numbering  among  them 
mining,  the  study  of  taw,  and  journalism.  In 
1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  in 
February,  1860,  removed  to  Vancouver  County, 
Wash.,  and  purchased  the  Vancouver  "  Chron- 
icle," which  he  conducted  for  one  year. 
In  the  winter  of  1891  he  resumed  law  practice, 
and  soon  afterward  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  the  Seeond  Judicial  District  of  Wash- 
ington, serving  for  nearly  four  terms  by  re- 
election, and  resigning  from  the  office  in  1869. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
in  which  he  was  a  meml>er  and  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  and  in  1867  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislative  council  (State  senate) 
and  served  as  its  president  for  the  first  bi- 
ennial session,  and  also  for  the  session  of 
1869-70.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  in  that  capacity 
introduced  the  common  property  law,  an  im- 
portant measure  regulating  the  rights  in  prop- 
erty interests  of  married  people  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  its  passage. 
In  1871  Mr,  Struve  once  more  took  up  jour- 
nalistic work  in  Olympia,  Wash  ,  as  managing 
editor  of  the  "  Daily  Courier,"  the  leading 
daily  Republican  newspaper  ot  the  territory. 
He  soon  won  a  wide  reputation  throughout 
the  State  for  his  fearless  expression  of  his 
views  and  convictions  as  to  public  matters; 
his  clear  vision  and  vigorous  thought,  and  his 
elegant  diction  and  unusual  gifts  of  espres- 
sIqu,     In  recognition  of  his  signal  services  in 
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behalf  of  the  Republican  party  in  his  State 
and  his  general  ability,  Mr.  Struve  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  as  secretary  of 
Washington  Territory,  wliieli  position  he  re- 
tained until  the  end  of  General  Grant's  firat 
presidential  term  In  1882  he  was  chosen  as 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Grajit  for  his  second 
presidential  term.  In  I8TT  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  codify  the  laws 
of  Washington  Territory.  After  one  year's 
work,  however,  he  found  his  public  duties  so 
far  interfering  with  his  professional  life  that 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  from  the  commis- 
sion. Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Seattle, 
then  fast  becoming  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest  coast,  and  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  John  Leary  under  the  Arm  name 
of  Struve  and  Leary,  In  1880  Col.  J.  C. 
Haines  became  a  partner;  after  four  years  of 
succcBsful  practice  Maurice  McMicken  took 
Mr  Leary'a  place,  and  in  188!),  Colonel  Haines 
withdrew.  In  1893  Senator  John  B  Allen  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  as  a  member,  and 
a  reorganization  took  place  under  the  style  of 
Struve,  Allen,  Hughes  and  McMicken.  Judge 
Struve  had  become  prominently  identified  with 
the  civic  lite  of  Seattle  when,  in  1882.  he  was 
elected  mayor.  He  served  for  two  terms,  by 
re-election  His  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  city  was  notable  for  the  many  improve- 
ments made,  and  an  increase  in  population 
from  5,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
and  in  1879  was  appointed  regent  of  the  Torri- 
tnrial  University  seriing  by  reappointment 
until  the  expiration  of  four  terms  for  the  most 
of  whub  time  he  was  president  of  the  board 
He  did  much  to  extend  and  perfect  facilities 
for  public  education  m  Seattle  and  from  1844 
to  1817  "as  a  director  on  the  board  of  educa 
tion  of  that  city  and  was  responoible  for  man* 
improvements  in  the  public  school  system  He 
was  reappointed  advocate  general  m  1886  and 
was  supervising  court  reporter  in  1887  having 
under  his  charge  the  preparation  of  the  third 
volume  of  Washington  Territorial  Reports 
He  was  one  of  the  toard  of  freeholders  which 
in  1810  drew  up  the  city  charter  in  accord 
ance  with  which  the  municipal  affairs  of  Seattle 
are  now  conducted  and  sened  on  that  bodv 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary 
and  title  lands  Another  innovation  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Seattle  which  was  largely 
due  to  Air  Struve  s  mitiatiie  and  executive 
abilitj  la  the  cable  system  of  street  raihiavs 
of  that  city  He  was  himself  a  large  stock 
holder  in  the  Madison  Street  line  and  its 
president  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
to  ISOO  He  vias  also  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  and  an  mcor 
porator  of  the  Boston  National  Bank  having 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  and  as  its 
president  Mr  Struve  is  a  member  of  tlie 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  other 
societies  In  1874  he  was  elected  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  Oregon  which  embraced  under  its  juriadic 
tion  the  States  of  V\  ashington  Oregon  and 
Idaho  In  1876  he  was  elected  representative 
sovereign  of  the  Grand  I  odge  of  the  Order 
He  married  m  Ottober  1863  Lasce lie  Knighton 
at  \ancouveT  Wash  and  is  the  father  of  four 
children. 
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WAEEFIELD  William  J  C  lawyer  b  in 
Ludlow  \t  4  Sept  1862  eon  of  Luther  F 
and  Lonndi  L  (Ilacel  Wakeheld  He  traces 
his  descent  from  John  Wakefield  wh>  emi 
grated  to  this  country  from  Oravesend  Eng 
land  in  1647  settling  in  Martha  s  'V  incyard 
Mass  On  his  maternal  side  he  is  a  descend 
ant  of  old  New  kngland  stock  He  was  edu 
Lated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ludlou  ai  d 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1SS5 
Going  West  thereafter  he  taught  school  in 
Austin  Nev  He  then  studied  law  m  the 
office  of  Judge  MtKenna  After  spending 
some  time  in  Nevada  he  removed  t)  San  JosS 
Cal  where  he  completed  his  legal  studies  in 
the  ofBce  of  Archer  and  Bowden  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  188D  and  then  moved 
to  Spokane  Wash  where  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  Judge  L  B  Nash  a 
partnership  which  continued  until  1892  when 
he  associated  with  George  M  Forater  f<rm 
ing  the  firm  of  Forster  and  W  akefield  Fol 
lowing  the  death  of  Mr  Forster  in  1905  he 
organized  with  A  W  Witherspoon  the  firm 
of  Wakefield  and  Witherspoon  a  connection 
he  stiii  continues  Through  their  conscien 
tious  and  aggressive  efforts  in  the  interests 
of  clients  during  the  pas!  twenty  years  thev 
have  established  a  large  and  profitable  prac 
tice  Since  1890  Mr  Wakefield  las  held  the 
office  of  master  of  chancery  in  the  L  S  cir 
cuit  court  He  naa  a  member  of  the  national 
guard  of  Nevada  and  Washington  for  many 
years  retiring  from  the  latter  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  chief  signal  officer 
He  IS  an  officer  and  director  in  many  corpora 
tiona  that  are  active  m  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Eastern  Washington  North 
ern  Idaho  and  Western  Montana  Through 
out  his  long  residence  m  Spokane  Mr  W  ate 
field  has  been  prominently  identified  with  its 
welfare  and  progress  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  everj  movement  to  ad\anee  ita 
material  interests  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Washington  and  Spokane  Bar  As 
socations  and  of  manv  sociil  educational  and 
athletic  clubs  On  10  June  1806  he  mar 
ried  louise  daughter  of  Arnold  Annmann  of 
Springfield     HI     and  they  have   six   children 

HAST  William  Henry  manufacturer  b  in 
New  Britain  Conn  25  July  1814  son  of 
r  eorge  and  Elizabeth  Prances  (Booth)  Hart 
He  IS  a  direct  descendant  of  Stephen  Hart 
who  came  to  this  country  from  South  Bain 
tree  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen 
tiiry  and  settled  in  Farmington  Conn  On 
his  miternal  sidp  h  s  grandparents  were  Cyrus 
andNancv  (North)  Booth  of  ^ew  Britain  (the 
litter  a  sisttr  of  Seth  J  North)  His  father 
Ceorge  Hart  (1S00  90)  was  engaged  in  truck 
ing  stage  and  express  business  between  New 
Britain  and  Hartford  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  New  Britain  station  (H  P  &  F  R  R  ) 
1  Tan  IS^O  be  became  its  first  passenger  and 
freight  agent  W  illiam  H  Hart  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
vith  his  studies  combined  the  respon  ibility 
of  assisting  his  father  at  the  railroad  station 
assuming  the  clerical  work  of  the  passenger 
and  freight  departments  At  the  age  of  seven 
tetn  his  (.jtecutive  abilitv  was  already  notable 
and  he  was  authorized  by  the  superintendent 
to  make  special  transportation  contracts  for 
the  company    of  which  he  thus  became  nomi 
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nally  the  acting  agent.  This  was  an  unusual 
burden  for  a  lad  of  seventeen,  but  he  never- 
theless kept  up  his  school  work  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  New  Britain  high  school  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Upon  his  graduation  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  railroad  work.  He 
rapidly  made  friends  among  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, among  whom  F.  T.  Stanley  and  C.  B. 
Erwin,  president  of  the  Euaseli  and  Erwin 
Manufacturing  Company,  attracted  by  the 
young  man's  assiduous  attention  to  his  duties, 
prevailed  upon  the  senior  Hart  to  permit  his 
son  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Stanley 
Works,  at  New  Britain,  of  which  Mr.  Stanley 
was  founder  and  president,  and  Mr.  Erwin  a 
director.  The  Stanley  Works  was  incorporated 
in  New  Britain  in  August,  1852,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wrought-iron  door  butts  and  hinges. 
In  March.  1854,  he  entered  the  employ  of  this 
concern  and  two  months  later,  16  May,  1854, 
although  only  nineteen,  was  elected  its  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Such  rapid  advancement 
needs  no  commentary.  When  Mr.  Hart  be- 
came connected  with  the  Stanley  Company  its 
capital  was  but  $30,000,  it  employed  but 
twenty- five  hands,  and  the  nature  of  current 
competition  made  its  outlook  rather  dubious. 
Within  six  years  after  his  selection  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  he  assumed  general  man- 
agement of  the  business.  The  moat  formi- 
dable of  ita  competitors  at  this  time  was  the 
West  Troy  Hinge  Company  of  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  opposite  the  Burden  Iron  Works  of 
Troy,  from  whom  hinge  manufacturers  bought 
their  raw  material.  This  advantageous  loca- 
tion, combined  with  the  fact  that  a  branch 
of  the  Erie  Canal  was  within  200  feet  of  its 
shipping-room  door,  enabled  this  competitor  to 
receive  the  raw  material  and  ship  the  finished 
product  at  an  average  of  $5.00  less  per  ton 
than  the  various  transshipments  cost  the 
Stanley  Works.  Furthermore,  its  capital  was 
about  half  a  million  dollars  and  the  company 
manufactured  a  much  larger  line  than  the 
Stanley  Works,  which  enabled  it  to  control 
00  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Hart  essayed 
to  combat  these  apparently  insurmountable 
disadvantages  with  such  superior  efficiency 
that  this  competitor  was  finally  included 
among  the  numerous  concerns  absorbed  by  the 
Stanley  Works.  This  is  entirely  due  to  hit 
genius  tor  detail,  the  very  cornerstone  of  suc- 
cess in  man ufact" ring.  He  made  an  exhaus. 
tive  study  of  the  various  methods  of  factory 
operation,  and  effected  surprising  economies 
in  the  different  branches.  He  immediately 
recognized  the  extravagance  of  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  the  manufacture  of  hinges,  and  grad- 
ually reduced  the  numtier  of  operations  to  less 
than  one-half.  By  substituting  machinery  in 
place  of  hand  power  he  lowered  the  labor  coat 
to  about  one-third  and  saved  17  per  cent,  in 
metal  without  affecting  the  weight  or  quality 
of  the  product  He  invented  the  "  Hart  cor- 
rugated hinge,"  in  which  the  corrugations  were 
extended  from  the  strap,  around  the  pin  at 
the  Joint,  greatly  strengthening  the  weakest 
spot  in  u  hinge.  The  value  of  this  achieve- 
ment is  universally  recognized.  He  made  and 
patented  the  first  wrought  barrel  bolt,  in  which 
the  entire  barrel  was  made  of  one  piece  of 
metal,  superseding  the  former  style  of  bolt  of 
four    pieces.      In    all    the    other    departments 
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also  he  introduced  important  changes.  In 
1868  the  company  resumed  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  door  butts,  which  it  had  diacon- 
tinuf^  in  1857  because  of  insufficient  capital. 
This  resumption  was  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  hardware  dealers  who  preferred  to  pur- 
chase both  wrought-iron  butts  and  hinges 
from  the  same  manufacturer.  Under  Mr, 
Hart's  management  the  company's  business 
then  began  to  attain  remarkable  proportions, 
and  for  years  it  has  controlled  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  entire  wrought  door  butt  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  He  originated  a 
large  proportion  of  the  varied  products  added 
during  the  fifty  years,  18j7  to  1907,  which 
compose  the  extensive  line  now  manufactured 
'  ■  the  Stanley  Works,  many  of  which  he  pat- 
ted. He  invented  the  machinery  by  which 
three  butts  instead  of  one  were  made  at  one 
operation,  and  by  further  experimenting  along 
such  lines  he  introduced  a  process  that  revolu- 
tionized the  manufacture  of  builders'  hard- 
;.  It  resulted  in  the  Stanley  Works  being 
first  in  this  country  to  bring  iron  hoops 
and  bands  to  uniform  thickness,  thereby  ma- 
terially reducing  the  labor  cost;  the  first  to 
produce  a  fine  surface  by  passing  the  cold 
metal  between  highly  polished  steel  rolls,  and 
the  first  to  make  use  of  steel  sufficiently 
ductile  to  roll  hinge  joints  cold,  without  break- 
ing. The  hand-filed  surface  of  a  hinge  im- 
ported from  Europe  suggested  significant  pos- 
sibilities to  him,  and  he  thereupon  invented 
-  machine  for  polishing  both  aides  of  the  iron 
ates  from  which  are  cut  the  blanks  for  butts 
and  hinges.  It  consisted  of  six  pairs  of  wheels, 
regulated  by  springs  of  varied  pressure  or 
screws,  and  coated  with  emery  of  graduated 
strength,  between  which  the  platea  were 
passed,  and  finiahed  top  and  bottom  at  the 
same  time.  His  subsequent  development  of 
this  device,  which  included  methods  of  feeding 
strips  to  emery  wheels  or  steel  rolls,  resulted 
in  his  becoming  pioneer  in  the  production  of 
cold-rolled  iron  and  steel  strips  of  which  over 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  are  used  in  the 
United  States  annually.  In  his  experiments 
in  1870  and  1871  to  substitute  polished  iron 
in  place  of  hot-rolled  iron,  he  imported  soft 
iron  from  Sweden,  which,  while  not  entirely 
suitable,  led  him  on  to  further  effort.  He  next 
experimented  with  crucible  steel,  but  this  was 
too  expensive  and  not  suffieiently  ductile,  A 
further  trial  with  soft  steel  hoops  and  bands 
of  American  manufacture  enabled  him  to  bring 
to  perfection  the  proceaa  of  polishing  by  cold- 
rolling.  By  this  new  method  steel  was  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  ihicknesa,  impoaaible  by 
the  hot-rolling  process,  and  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  manufacture,  aa  few  workmen 
were  necessary.  The  Stanley  Works  enjoyed 
six  years'  exclusive  knowledge  of  this  improve- 
ment, which  was  the  great  factor  that  finally 
gave  the  concern  mastery  of  the  wrought  door- 
butt  industry  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Hart's  ingenuity  was  applied  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  industry.  In  the  packing  and 
shipping  departments  he  recognised  the  in- 
nvenience  of  the  method  then  in  general  use 
wrapping  in  paper — and  inventiS  a  paper 
box  for  packing  hardware  which  is  not  only 
still  in  use  by  the  company,  but  has  been  uni- 
illy  adopted.  Aa  the  sides  of  the  cover 
the  same  depth  as  the  box  its  strength 
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was   nearly   doubled.     This    

durability,  their  fine  appearance  on  retailers' 
shelves,  in  contrast  with  partly  emptied  paper 
packages,  and  the  excellent  system  of  labeling 
them,  caught  the  quick  appreciation  of  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  Undoubtedly  two 
million  of  these — "  Hart's  Style  "■ — paper 
boxes  are  used  in  the  United  States  daily. 
Many  discouragements  of  a  financial  nature 
were  experienced  during  the  formative  period 
of  the  original  company  (1855-80).  Besides 
vigorous  competition,  insufficient  capital  con- 
stantly retarded  the  growth  of  the  business  and 
even  imperiled  its  existence.  Insufficient  fac- 
tory space  reduced  the  efficiency  of  manufac- 
ture fully  25  per  cent.,  aa  was  afterward  shown 
by  actual  test.  When  Mr.  Hart  became 
ciated  with  the  Stanley  Works  the  company 
owned  a  small  piece  of  land  with  two  small 
buildings.  This  was  the  beginning  ot  the  im- 
mense Stanley  Works  of  the  present,  with  its 
numerous  modern  buildings  requiring  twenty 
acres  of  ground  for  its  factories,  storehouses, 
and  factory  yards,  at  New  Britain,  and  a  hot 
rolling-mill  at  Bridgewater,  Mass..  and  fac- 
tories at  Niles,  Ohio.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  the  concern's  existence,  Mr.  Hart  was 
its  only  bookkeeper;  to-day  it  employs  an  office 
force  of  over  200  men  and  women.  Since  his 
connection  with  the  company,  its  employees 
have  increased  from  twenty-five  to  several 
thousand  and  its  capital  from  $30,000  to  an 
investment  of  about  two  hundred  times  that 
amount.  Its  0,500  separate  products  require 
a  catalogue  of  260  pages,  whereas  fourteen 
pages  were  sufficient  in  1857.  Mr.  Hart  early 
recognized  the  importance  of  using  only  the 
best  machinery  obtainable,  and  all  of  his 
economies  have  been  effected  by  assiduous  ap- 

!lication  of  this  principle.  In  acquiring  the 
eading  position  in  the  builders'  hardware  in- 
dustry, the  Stanley  Works  naturally  van- 
quished manjr  competitors ;  during  the  first 
forty  years  eighteen  manufacturers  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  business.  Mr,  Hart's  associa- 
tion with  the  Stanley  Works  has  been  one  of 
sustained  activity  for  sixty-three  years  He 
was  elected  its  secretary  and  treasurer  16  May, 
1854;  resigned  as  secretary  in  1872,  eighteen 
years  after;  was  elected  president  in  1885; 
resigned  as  treasurer  in  1904,  after  half  a 
century;  and  continued  in  the  presidency  until 
February,  1915,  a  term  of  thirty  years  in  that 
office.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  resigned  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  position  had  been  created  for 
him  and  in  which  he  retains  the  important  and 
responsible  duties  of  purchasing  practically 
all  the  iron  and  steel,  as  he  has  for  sixty-three 
years;  also  the  duties  of  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing all  real  estate  and  the  general  man- 
agement ot  the  shipping  and  transportation 
departments.  As  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, he  has  visited  at  various  times  the  hard- 
ware trade  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  by  accurate  observation  gleaned 
information  of  great  value  to  his  company. 
Although  the  company  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Frederick  T.  Stanley,  its  development 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hart. 
His  ability  to  select  proper  men  has  been 
another  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  the 
company  has  attained.  The  responsible  posi- 
tions always  have  been  occupied  by  men  who , 
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have  served  long  apprenticeship  with  the  com- 
pany. They  include  the  following  members  o£ 
his  own  family;  George  I'eck  Hart,  president 
ot  the  Stanley  Works,  who  also  has  been  for 
many  years  general  manager  of  the  sales  de- 
partment; Edward  H,  Hart,  general  manager 
of  the  export  department  who  has  had  twenty- 
five  years^  experience  in  that  line,  five  years  of 
which  was  in  London,  England,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia;  Walter  H,  Hart,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  hardware  manufactur- 
ing department  and  the  machinery  and  tool  de- 
partment; Howard  S,  Hart,  president  of  the 
Hart  and  Cooley  Company,  the  Fafnir  Bearing 
Company,  and  the  Hart  and  Hutchinson  Com- 
pany, all  of  New  Britain;  Maxwell  8.  Hart, 
formerly  superintendent  ot  the  cold-rolled  steel 
department,  and  now  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Hart  and  Hutchinson 
Company;  and  E.  A.  Moore,  Mr.  Hart's  son- 
in-law,  who  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  several  manufacturing  depart- 
ments ot  the  Stanley  Works,  and  president  of 
the  Canada  Steel  Goods  Company,  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.  Mr,  Hart  is  recognized  as  the  dean  of 
the  New  Britain  manufacturers.  Since  1S57 
he  has  been  an  active  member  and  held  vari- 
ous offices  in  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
having  been  its  treasurer  from  1859  to  1896. 
He  always  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  of  New  Britain,  now  an  organiza- 
tion of  1,200  members.  He  was  its  president 
for  seven  years  and  a  director  for  thirty.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  Britain  General  Hospital  for  three  years 
and  baa  been  a  director  since  its  organization, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  has  been  director 
in  the  New  BriUin  National  Bank  since  1800, 
over  a  half  century;  in  the  Savings  Bank  of 
New  Britain,  eight  years,  and  in  the  New 
Britain  Institute  since  1856,  fifty-two  years. 
On  21  Nov.,  1916,  he  was  elected  president  ot 
the  New  Britain  Institute  to  succeed  the  late 
Prof.  David  N.  Camp.  Mr,  Hart  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers for  forty  years,  and  served  aa  its 
president  for  Connecticut.  He  has  also 
a  member  of  the  New  Britain  Club  since 
its  organization  thirty  years  ago,  having  served 
as  its  president  tor  two  years,  and  a  member 
ot  the  Hardware  Club  ot  New  York  for  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Hart  has  established  a  beautiful 
summer  colony  known  as  "  Hart  Haven "  at 
Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  where 
he  purchased  about  sixty  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  large  ponds  for  which  that 
etion  is  famous.  He  has  made  of  these  ponds 
land-locked  harhor  with  an  opening  through 
the  beach  into  the  sea.  Besides  hia  own  home, 
five  of  his  children  have  built  residences  near 
the  shore  ot  one  of  the  ponds.  The  extensive 
improvements  he  is  making  include  the  crea- 
tion of  '■  Martha's  Park,"  named  in  honor  of 
the  three  Marthas  of  the  family,  namely,  his 
wife,  his  daughter  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Moore),  and 
his  granddaughter.  On  19  Sept.,  1855,  Mr,  Hart 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Elnathan  and 
Mary  (Dewey)  Peck,  of  New  Britain,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  seven  children;  Charles 
William,  who  died  early  in  life;  one  daughter, 
Martha,  wife  of  E,  A,  Moore,  and  the  five 
surviving  sons  already  mentioned.  Hia  sons 
and  son-in-law  are  associated  in  his  business 
enterprises. 
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BIIXIN6S  Frederick  la  jer  and  fininc  er 
b  n  Rovalto  \t  27  Sept  18  3  d  nttood 
atock  \t  30  Se|t  1800  son  of  Oel  and 
So|  h  0  (Wetherbel  B  11  ngs  He  traces  hi 
des  nt  thro  gh  fifteen  gei  erit  one  to  John 
Billing  of  Ro  ell  lo  took  h»  name  I 
the  place  of  his  abode  a1  out  four  m  tes  from 
the  bcrongl  of  Northampton  England  The 
line  desc  nis  to  Johu  B  II  ng  el  lest  so  Sir 
Tho  as  B  II  ng  (no  sidled  B  II  gsl  aid 
folio  s  to  N  cholas  J  hn  U  ill  am  1  oger 
B  cl  ard  three  gen  rat  ons  named  U  U  am 
Josej  h  sa-nuel  John  and  Oel  Samuel  and 
John  B  III  gs  ser  ed  n  the  Te  olution  after 
the  ar  John  settled  n  Pojalton  Vt  and  be 
came  a  leading  c  tnen  of  that  i  lace  H  s  son 
Oel  B  11  ngs  became  a  mercha  t  in  Rojaltoi 
but  1835  hen  Freder  ck  as  t  el  e  years 
old  1  s  father  remo  ed  to  Woodstock  here 
he  d  cd  in  November  1871  Freder  ek  as 
the  fourtl  of  n  e  ch  Idren  At  the  age  of 
s  xt  en  he  c  tered  Kimball  Un  on  Acaden  y 
and  ihe  folio  ng  year  entered  the  Univera  ty 
of  \  ern  ont  here  1  e  as  graduated  in  1844 
He  then  began  the  at  dy  of  Ian  n  the  oftice 
of  Hon  01  er  P  Chandler  and  n  1S46  nas 
appo  nfed  by  Cov  Honee  Eaton  secretary  of 
c  V  1  and  m  1  tary  affa  ra  for  \ermont  a  place 
be  held  for  t  o  jeara  In  1848  he  aa  ad 
m  tted  to  the  bar  of  Windsor  County  As  he 
was  about  to  e  ter  upon  hs  profess  on  an 
e  ent  occurred  vh  ch  si  aptd  1  a  future  career 
Tl  e  d  coverv  of  gold  n  Cal  forn  a  had  roused 
the  CO  ntry  to  fe  er  1  eat  and  Mr  B  11  ngs  re 
solved  to  try  h  s  fort  ne  n  that  d  stant  re 
gion  Three  years  earl  er  h  s  s  ster  Laura 
ha  t  marr  ed  Capt  Bezer  S  mmona  ot  New 
Beiford  vho  had  made  several  whal  ng  \oy 
ages  from  N  v.  Bedfor  I  to  the  Pac  fie  Coast 
S  mons  and  B  11  ngs  decided  to  v  s  t  the  new 
El  Dorado  O  1  Feb  1849  they  1  egan  tbeir 
JO  rney  tu  San  Franc  sco  b  the  Panama  route 
Mrs  8  mmnns  accomptnying  them  Aecommo 
dations  aloard  boat  and  on  land  vcre  not  all 
that  could  be  des  red  and  dur  ng  the  delay  In 
the  c  ty  of  Panama  they  vere  exp  sed  to  the 
Pa  an  a  fe  er  h  cb  Mrs  S  mmona  contracted 
an  1  fr  m  h  eh  she  d  ed  abortly  after  reach 
ng  '^an  Franc  SCO  Mr  B  11  ngs  opened  the 
first  law  office  n  that  c  ty  and  entered  upon 
the  succesaful  pract  ce  of  h  a  profeas  on  He 
organ  zed  the  law  firm  of  Halleek  Peaeby 
B  II  ngs  and  Park  vh  ch  was  d  seolyed  m 
1S61  vhen  Mr  Billings  aeeompanied  General 
Fren  ont  to  England  on  b  is  neaa  connected 
with  the  general  s  ^eat  Mar  posa  estate 
Bill  ngs  resumed  h  a  practice  in  San  Francisco 
n  1863  but  the  follow  ng  year  returned  to 
tt  oodstock  to  make  hia  home  there  Du 
h  a  residence  of  fifteen  yeara  in  Californ  i 
was  act  ve  in  the  various  mo  ements  for  the 
establishment  of  la  order  nstitut  oaf 
educat  on  rel  g  on  and  c  g  vernment 
partic  pated  n  the  organ  zat  on  of  the  first 
Pre  byter  an  Church  n  San  Francisco  and 
waa  one  of  the  or  ginal  meml  ers  of  the  San 
Franc  sco  Bible  So  cty  Ut  B  11  ngs  occu 
pied  the  reapons  ble  position  of  attorney 
general  of  Cal  forma  but  held  no  other  po 
liticfll  office  during  h  a  res  denoe  on  the  Pa 
eifie  Coaat  In  186«  Mr  B  11  ngs  purchased 
the  Mar  h  e  tate  n  «o  dsiock  ^  t  ih  h  he 
almost  wholly  reeonstru  ted  so  that  the  con 
>enience  and  elegance  of  the  bu  Idings  thereon 


resembled  one  of  the  baronial  estates  of  the 
old  world  He  was  interested  m  trana-con 
tinental  railways  and  especially  in  the  North 
em  Pacific  whKh  vias  then  jn  the  Lourse  of 
construction  About  600  milea  of  the  road  had 
been  completed  when  the  panic  of  1873  crip 
pled  the  buildera  Jaj  Cooke  and  Company  who 
defaulted  upon  a  large  bonded  indebtedness 
Mr  Billings  mide  extenaive  purehaaea  of  the 
depressed  securities  of  the  companj  and  be 
came  ita  controlling  spirit  He  prepared  the 
plan  bj  which  after  forecloaure  proceedings 
the  company  was  reorganized  with  preferred 
stock  to  represent  the  former  bonded  indebted 
neas  The  newapapers  ridiculed  the  idea  aa 
a  wild  scheme  to  build  a  railroad  from  no 
where  through  no  man  a  land  to  no  place " 
Mr  Billings  brought  new  capital  into  the 
company  marketed  the  laat  tracts  of  land 
granted  by  Congress  and  ere  Img  the  pre 
ferred  stock  which  had  aold  at  $8  00  a  share 
Dse  to  $8000  Mr  Billinga  sened  as  chair 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  from  1875  to  1S79  and  aa  presi 
dent  of  the  company  from  1879  to  1881  Dur 
ing  the  period  of  his  presidency  the  work  ot 
construction  was  rapidly  puahed  forward 
This  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  bia  busi 
neas  career  though  he  lent  his  life  to  many 
other  corporate  enterprises  Following  his  re 
tirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1881  hia  strength  became 
greatly  impaired  His  care  and  overwork  in 
early  life  bad  too  seriously  taxed  his  energies 
to  rally  under  the  moat  skillful  medical  care 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director  or 
trustee  ot  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  the  Farmers  loan  and  Trust  Company 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  the  Man 
hattan  Savings  Institution  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  the  Hospital  tor  Ruptured  and 
Cnprled  all  of  New  York  City  also  the  Con 
nectieut  River  Pailroad  the  Vermont  Valley  and 
Sullivan  County  Railroads  the  Connecticut  and 
PassumpsiL  and  the  Rutland  Railroad  Com 
panics  He  was  presidLnt  of  tie  Woodatouk 
Railway  Company  and  the  W  oodatock  Na 
tional  Bank  Mr  Billmgs  waa  t>  the  end  of 
hia  life  an  important  factor  m  the  commer 
cial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  country 
He  possessed  the  abilitiea  of  an  organizer  and 
an  executive  two  distinct  capacities  which 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  one  man  He  waa 
conspicuous  for  integrity  in  business  wa^  a 
man  of  singularly  graceful  and  polished  man 
ners  and  was  held  in  auch  high  esteem  that 
he  was  once  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  Hia  loyal  affectun  for 
his  alma  mater  prompted  him  to  purchase  for 
the  tnnersity  of  Vermont  the  Ceorge  P 
Marsh  I  ibrar^  richer  in  philological  treasures 
than  any  other  in  the  country  He  erected  a, 
building  m  Burlington  Vt  which  became 
i.t\o  vn  aa  the  Billmga  Library  He  gave 
$iO  000  to  Amherst  College  as  a  memorial  of 
hia  son  Parmly  who  died  soon  after  his  grad 
uation  and  a  s  milar  sum  to  Mr  Moody  s 
School  at  Northheld  Maas  He  built  a 
church  in  that  town  in  Montana  which  takea 
its  name  from  him  Another  thoughtful  and 
spirited  work  for  his  townspeople  was  the 
transformation  of  Mt  Tom  into  a  beautiful 
forest  park  where  people  may  seek  health  and 
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pleasure.  In  1889  he  reconstructed  the  old 
white  meeting-house  in  Woodstcvck,  at  a  coat 
of  $65,000,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its 
hiBtoric  identity.  Few  men  of  recent  years 
have  done  more  than  Mr.  Billings  for  the  wel- 
fare of  human  society.  He  was  never  a  poli- 
tician, nor  did  he  seek  public  office.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  but  this  he  neither  welcomed  nor 
desired.  Many  voices  were  raised  in  eulogy 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
H.  Buckhani,  president  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  said  ot  him:  "In  his  intellectual, 
hia  emotional,  his  moral,  his  executive  quali- 
ties, he  was  a  gifted  man,  and  his  gifts  were 
of  the  large  and  royal  kind.  He  was  great  also 
in  hia  humility.  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  to 
those  who  knew  him  well  he  never  seemed  so 
great  as  in  his  humility.  We  all  know  that 
humility  never  seems  so  charming  as  in  a  nu 
of  power,  when,  in  scriptural  phrase,  such 
man  is  clothed  with  humility,  when  he  seeks 
to  hide  self  behind  its  unobtrusive  drapery. 
There  ia  a  modesty  which  knows  its  worth,  but 
shrinks  from  exposing  it  to  the  common  gaze. 
There  is  a  true  humility,  which  in  its  lofty 
appreciation  of  transcendent  merit,  sets  a  low 
estimate  on  itself  and  all  its  belongings.  This 
deep  humility  was  that  of  Mr.  Billings, 
standard  was  of  the  highest.  His  appreciation 
of  excellence  was  so  keen  and  so  discriminat- 
ing, in  literature,  in  art,  in  learning,  in  states- 
manship, above  all  in  character,  that  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  set  before  him  the 
mark  of  a  high  calling  and  judge  himself 
thereby."  Dr,  Henry  Van  Dyke  said  of  him; 
"  Few  people  realized  how  large  and  many- 
sided  a  man  he  was.  Providence  directed  his 
life  into  a  certain  practical  channel, 
which  he  threw  himself  with  such  intense 
energy  and  marked  ability,  that  the  name  be- 
came identified  with  the  rescue  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  from  ruin,  and  its  suc- 
cessful completion.  In  his  gifts  to  hospitals 
and  colleges,  and  above  all  to  the  church,  he 
was  princely;  not  because  he  gave  largely, 
though  he  did  that;  not  because  he  gave  care- 
lessly, for  that  he  never  did ;  but  because  he 
gave  as  one  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
because  he  made  it  his  own  cause.  There  wai 
a  fountain  of  manly  tenderness  in  the  granite 
of  liis  nature,"  Mr.  Billings  married  31 
March,  1862,  Julia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eleazer 
Parmly,  of  New  York  City,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children, 

HAY,  John,  statesman  and  author,  b,  in 
Salem,  Ind,,  8  Oct,,  1838;  d.  in  Newbury, 
N.  H„  1  July,  190,'i,  son  of  Dr,  Charles  and 
Helen  (Leonard)  Hay.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Hay,  a  member  of  a  Scotch  family, 
resident  in  Germany,  who  settled  in  Virginia 
in  1750.  Early  in  life  he  showed  himself  the 
inheritor  of  brilliant  talents.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1858;  and  after 
reading  law  at  Springfield,  III.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  never  practiced  the  profession, 
however,  for  in  18fil,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  went  to  Washington,  as  one  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  secretaries,  being  thereby  thrown 
into  the  very  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  of  modern  times.  In  1864  he  served 
in  the  army  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Gil- 
more,  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  was 
brevetted   colonel   for  hon^jrable  and  efficient 
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ice  Recalled  to  the  White  House  as  aide- 
de  camp  to  the  President,  he  remained  on  duty 
in  that  position  until  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion During  the  years  1805-67  Colonel  Hay 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Paris; 
the  years  1860  70  he  spent  in  the  same  capac- 
ity at  Madrid  and  for  a  short  time  was 
charge  d  affaires  at  Vienna,  In  1870,  during 
the  absence  of  Whitelaw  Reid  in  Europe, 
he  entered  upon  his  journalistic  career  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  taking  full 
charge  during  Mr.  Reid's  absence.  After 
holding  this  position  for  five  years,  he  settled 
in  Cleveland  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  became  ac- 
tively interested  m  Republican  politics.  In 
1879  he  was  called  to  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Ha^es  to  accept  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  In  1881  he  was  president 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Congress, 
Through  the  administrations  of  Arthur.  Cleve- 
land and  Harrison,  Colonel  Hay  was  out  of 
public  lite  devoting  his  time  to  writing  his 
"  History  of  Lincoln."  It  was  at  a  sacrifice 
that  he  responded  to  the  urgent  call  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  accept  the  office  of  Ambas- 
sador to  England,  where  he  represented  his 
country  for  the  fourth  time  in  European  capi- 
tals. While  he  was  in  London  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  in  progress,  and  his  able 
negotiations  proved  his  value,  and  added  much 
to  the  prestige  of  the  American  people.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  President  McKinley 
asked  him  to  return  and  assume  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Though  not  constitu- 
tionally strong,  and  realizing  the  strain  inci- 
dent to  the  work,  he  acceiited  the  call  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  In  his  new  office  he  guided 
the  affairs  ot  state  quietly  and  wisely.  His 
first  important  work  was  the  securing  ot  a 
modus  vivetidi  with  Great  Britain,  providing 
a  temporary  boundary  line  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  without  surrendering  any  of  the  tide- 
water privileges  for  uhirh  Canada  was  con- 
tending. Subsequently  the  matter  was  per- 
manently settled  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
In  September,  189!),  he  secured  for  the  United 
States  equal  commercial  consideration  with 
other  great  powers  in  China,  by  securing  a 
formal  declaration  in  favor  of  the  "  open 
door "  to  world  commerce.  In  the  same  year 
he  effected  a  satisfactory  setllempnt  of  the 
Samoan  question.  Great  Britain  withdrawing 
its  territorial  claims,  and  leaving  the  island  to 
be  divided  between  the  United  Slates  and  Ger- 
many, He  also  negotiated  about  this  time 
several  treaties  of  reciprocity.  Early  in  IflOO 
he  formulated  the  famous  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  concerning  the  Isthmian  Canal,  which 
in  the  following  December  was  so  amended  by 
the  Senate  as  to  make  it  unacceptable  to  Great 
Britain.  He  also  formulated  the  second  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  the  British  government  and  which 
made  possible  the  building  of  the  canal.  He 
negotiated  altogether  about  fifty  treaties  and 
conventions;  rounded  out  the  system  of  ex- 
tradition treaties;  signed  five  international 
agreements  ot  The  Hague  Conference  regarding 
international  arbitration;  secured  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  with  Turkey  over  the 
Armenian  disturbances,  giving  an  indemnity 
of  $95,000,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  wrecked 
Christian  missions;  negotiated  the  new  peace 
and  friendship  treaty  with  Spain;  and  dratted 
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the  original  Panama  Canal  Treaty  with  Co 
lombia  providing  for  the  paiment  of  $10000 
000  caah  and  $2oO  000  anniially  for  100  years 
after  the  tenth  year  whith  was  rejected  Ity 
Colombia  but  afterward  agreed  to  bj  the  ne» 
republic  of  Panama  The  recognition  of  that 
republic  after  the  ovttlreak  ol  the  revolution 
waa  considered  by  some  to  be  too  prompt 
and  protested  by  Colombia  haa  been  a  mit 
ter  of  eontroveray  eier  aince  The  action 
however  aeeureJ  the  construction  of  the  Pan 
ama  Lanal  after  arrangcmints  for  the  utiliza 
tion  of  conceasiona  aecured  by  the  French  Pan 
ama  Canal  Company  had  been  made  Upon 
the  tragic  death  of  President  McKmley  in 
1901  Mr  Ha>  continued  upon  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  President  Poosevelt  to  cirry 
out  the  policiea  of  thu  Adminiatration  Just 
previous  to  this  Secretary  Haj  s  son  Adelbert 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  window  and  soon 
after  followed  a  series  of  misfortunes  in  his 
famil>  The  physical  exhiuation  attendant 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duty  combined  with 
these  griefs  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death 
John  Hav  was  a  man  who  united  force  of  char 
acter  with  singular  nharm  of  manner  He  was 
Bensitiie  and  had  a  natural  fastidiousness  of 
mind  that  made  him  nhrink  from  all  that  could 
suggest  bad  taste  iet  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  notable  writer  said  Perhaps  the  best 
and  truest  thing  to  be  said  about  John  Hay  is 
that  eierjbody  who  had  the  gcod  fortune  to 
get  really  close  to  htm  loved  him  He  had  an 
American  nympathy  for  all  the  oppressed 
Aside  from  his  sen  ices  as  a  statesman  Mr 
Hay  left  some  permanent  and  laluable  con 
tributions  to  literature  He  had  a  singular 
felicity  of  eipression  that  manifested  itself  in 
even  his  most  informal  note<i  and  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  hia  diplomatic 
eorreapondence  and  negotiation  He  first  gave 
proof  of  hia  akill  in  verae  in  a  class  poem  at 
Brown  UnnLrsit^  and  later  became  the  author 
of  a  number  of  other  poems  essays  and  with 
John  Nicolay  of  one  of  tl  e  most  important 
biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  this 
work  published  in  ten  volumes  the  authors 
brought  to  their  task  abundant  information 
trained  faculties  literarv  skill  and  a  sym 
pathetic  admiration  for  their  subject  born  of 
close  friendship  and  association  The  history 
remama  a  work  of  permanent  value  His 
'  Castilian  Days  ( 1S71  j  was  i  brilliant 
study  of  foreign  life  ranging  from  transitory 
social  phases  to  the  8tud>  of  important  na 
tional  and  political  aspects  of  Spanish  I  fe 
The  Pike  Countj  Ballads  and  Other  P  eces 
(1S71)  including  "Jim  Bludso"  and  "Little 
Breeches"  have  become  popular  classics  They 
portray  a  phase  of  the  bygone  West  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  being  untten  by  one  personally 
cognizant  of  its  life  and  sympathetiL  with  its 
types  An  enlarged  edition  of  Colonel  Hay's 
serious  and  humorous  verses  appeared  in  1S90 
Anovel  "  The  Breaiiwinners"dealing  with  the 
labor  question  and  published  anonymously 
(1880)  attra<ted  great  attention  and  was  gen 
erally  awredtted  to  Colonel  Hay  although  he 
would  never  acknowledge  his  authorship  On 
4  Feb  1874  Secretary  Hay  was  married  to 
Miaa  Clara  L  ''tone  daughter  of  Amasa  and 
Julia  A  (Gleaaonl  '?tone  of  Cleveland  Ohio 
LOW  Seth  educator,  mayor  of  New  York 
b    in  Brooklyn,  N    Y,  18  Jan,  1850,   d    at 
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Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  17  Sept.,  1916,  son  of 
Abiel  Abbott  and  Ellen  (Dow|  Low.  He  was 
descended  from  the  earliest  settlera  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  grandfather,  after  his  gradua- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  in  1828,  located 
in  New  York  City.  His  father,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce  (1863-66), 
founded  the  well-known  tea  and  silk  importing 
firm  of  A.  A.  Low  and  Bros.,  and  owned  over 
a  dozen  of  those  graceful  clipper  ships  which 
had  made  the  American  merchant  marine 
famous  at  that  time  by  their  swift  passage 
around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Orient.  Seth  Low 
received  his  education  in  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1870.  His  career  as  a  stu- 
dent was  a  brilliant  one,  both  in  study  and  in 
athletics.  He  distinguished  himself  in  tennis, 
football,  bowling,  and  billiards,  and  was  often 
pitted  against  the  famous  Hamilton  Fish  on 
the  gridiron.  Dr.  Barnard,  who  was  then 
president  of  Columbia,  was  especially  at- 
tracted toward  him  and  said,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend;  "I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with 
3'oung  Low,  the  first  scholar  in  the  college  and 
the  most  manly  young  fellow  we  have  had  here 
in  many  a  year."  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion Mr.  Low  made  an  extensive  trip  abroad, 
to  complete  his  education  by  means  of  per- 
sonal observation  of  foreign  countries.  Upon 
hia  return  he  entered  his  father's  office,  at  firafc 
as  a  clerk,  but  on  his  father's  retirement  he 
took  hia  place  aa  head  of  the  firm.  As  a, 
resident  of  Brooklyn  Mr,  Low  showed  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  When 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  organized 
and  became  the  first  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  the  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization being  to  establish  the  distribution 
of  the  public  charities  on  an  efficient  basis  in 
Kings  County,  where  for  years  it  had  been 
notoriously  bad.  Together  with  hundreds  of 
other  public -spirited  citizens,  Mr,  Low  gave 
hia  time  freely  to  a  close  supervision  of  the 
needs  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  county  and 
city.  The  bureau  was  the  fourth  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  elTected  a 
vast  economy  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Low  became  active 
in  municipal  politics  and  organized  the  Young 
Republican  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  Thia  club  was  essentially  different 
from  the  ordinary  political  cluba,  in  that  ita 
members  were  forbidden  to  seek  nomination 
for  public  office,  its  main  object  being  to 
organize  citizens  interested  in  bettering  po- 
litical conditions  in  the  party.  Its  strength 
in  the  municipal  campaigii  was  a  tremendous 
surprise  to  the  regular  politicians,  most  of 
whom  could  not  imagine  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics not  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  spoils  of 
office.  Municipal  afi'airs  were  then  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  throughout  New  York 
State,  as  a  result  from  the  waste  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  City, 
To  cure  these  evils  Mr.  Low,  backed  by  hia 
club,  determined  to  carry  on  an  active  cam- 
paign against  the  corrupt  influences  which, 
so  far  as  municipal  affairB  were  concerned, 
should  not  be  along  party  lines.  In  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  18S1,  which  was  the  first 
under  the  new  city  charter.  General  Tracy  had 
been  nominated  candidate  for  mayor  by  the 
Republicans  and  Mr.  Kopes  by  the  Independ- 
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ents  Obiioualy  this  split  would  make  it  im 
possible  to  triumph  oier  the  machine  Gen 
eral  Tracy  suggeated  therefore  that  both  <an 
didates  retire  in  fsiir  of  Mr  Low  as  eandi 
date  for  both  factions  The  other  candidate 
agreeing  ilr  Low  nas  nominated  and  was 
elected  major  of  Brookhn  by  a  large  ma 
J  ritj  So  pleased  iias  the  electorate  with  his 
administration  that  t«o  jears  later  he  v-aa 
re  elerted  for  a  second  term  Mr  Low  a  two 
administrations  brought  him  the  enthusiastic 
)>rai!>e  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
By  injecting  strict  bus  mess  principles  into 
the  administrate e  affairs  of  the  citj  he  ef 
fcLted  great  economies  and  remarkable  re 
fnrms  Aside  from  that  he  was  abaoluteh 
fe'irleas  m  following  the  dictates  of  his  o»n 
judgment  On  appointing  the  heads  of  de 
partments  he  made  it  a  condition  nith  each 
of  his  appointees  that  he  should  hold  his 
resignation  at  the  instant  disposal  of  the 
mavti  nhich  was  an  innuiation  in  politics 
that  brought  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
the  old  time  politicians  The  most  outstand 
ing  results  of  hia  administration  were  the 
reform  of  the  tax  collection  system  the  ex 
tension  and  improvement  of  the  schools  the 
development  of  bridge  facilities  the  improve 
ment  of  public  works  and  above  all  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  merit  siatem  in  the  lo«er 
grades  of  the  civil  service  another  innovation 
distmctlj  distasteful  to  the  professional  poll 
ticians  After  a  long  period  of  retirement 
Mr  Low  again  entered  politics  in  1807  thia 
time  in  New  York  City  being  then  nominated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  as 
their  candidate  for  mavor  On  account  of 
the  Republicans  refusing  to  support  the 
Fusion  ticket  Mr  Low  was  defeated  by  the 
Tammany  Democracy  In  lOOO  he  again  ran 
for  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  and 
this  time  he  was  elected  hy  a  large  majontv 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  New 
York  Citv  was  no  less  successful  than  his 
administration  in  Brooklyn  had  been  In  1881 
Mr  Low  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  College  In 
1890  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  that 
institution  to  succeed  Dr  Barnard  With 
out  anv  1  retensions  to  being  an  educator  be 
proved  himself  quite  as  able  as  an  administra 
tor  of  an  institution  of  learning  as  of  a 
city  Through  his  efforts  the  university  vraa 
removed  from  its  iramped  quarters  on  Madi 
son  Avenue  to  its  present  location  on  Morn 
mgside  Heights  Through  his  influence  it  re 
ceived  many  large  gifts  and  gridually  be 
made  it  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  learning 
m  the  LTnited  States  v*ith  more  students 
than  any  other  univerBity  He  himself  gave 
$1  000  000  with  which  to  build  the  present 
magnificent  library  building  in  memory  of 
his  father.  Aside  from  this  he  effected  the 
co-ordination  of  the  various  schools 
founded  the  University  Council  which 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  the  university 
influence  more  than  B  000  students  and  500 
professors  and  instructors  It  was  Mr  Low 
who  first  voiced  the  idea  of  specialization  for 
universities,  which  he  stated  in  the  follomng 
words;  "Each  college  has  its  specific  need 
When  I  was  in  Chicago  I  urged  the  university 
of  that  city  to  become  an  authority  on  rail 
roads,  since  it  was  situated  in  the  greatest 
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railroad  center  of  the  country.  While  at 
Johns  Hopkins  I  said  that  university  should 
;ive  its  attention  to  the  negro  problem,  I 
)e!ieve  also  that  the  University  of  California 
hould  devote  itself  to  the  Asiatic  question. 
As  for  Columbia,  situated  in  this  city,  I  be- 
that  its  attention  should  be  turned  to 
finance,  and  on  the  human  side  it  should  study 
fully  the  immigration  question.  Kach  in- 
stitution should  attempt  to  become  an 
authority  on  that  subject  to  which  its  geo- 
graphical situation  makes  it  best  adapted." 
In  IflOl  Mr.  Low  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university,  but  he  continued  as  one  of 
the  trustees  until  1014,  when  he  completely 
ended  hia  connection  with  the  institution, 
after  serving  on  its  board  for  thirty-three 
years.  Mr.  Low  has  held  many  offices  of  a 
semi-public  nature  In  1809  President  Mc- 
Kinley  appointed  him  one  of  the  delegates 
from  this  country  to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceed ingH  of  this  international  body,  and 
his  services  were  highly  commended  by  the 
President.  After  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  politics,  he  stilt  took  part  in 
the  effort  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  State 
election  laws-  He  was  also  keenly  interested 
11  problems  affected  by  the  relations  be- 
n  capital  and  labor,  notably  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
it  being  his  belief  that  capital  and  labor 
needed  only  to  understand  each  other  better  to 
work  together  in  harmony.  He  was  promi- 
nent as  an  arbitrator  in  labor  disputes;  in 
November,  1014,  he  was  one  of  the  commission 
of  three  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to 
settle  the  coal  strike  in  Colorado,  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  in  which  he  was  espe- 
ially  active  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  At 
the  recent  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
New  York  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  City  Government.  Within  recent  years  he 
became  interested  in  the  food  supply  problem, 
involving  the  constantly  increasing  coat  of  liv- 
ing and  became  convinced  that  this  difficulty 
could  beat  be  solved  by  democratic  co  opera- 
tion among  farmers  and  consumers.  He  was 
president  of  the  Bedford  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Association  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Corporation  of 
New  York  City,  an  organization  which  sought 
to  bring  about  a  business  federation  of  all 
the  consumers'  co-operative  store  societies  in 
the  East,  but  not  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
radical  tendency  of  this  phase  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  he  finally  resigned  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  agricultural 
phase  of  co-operation  Mr.  Low  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton. On  9  Dec,  1880,  Mr.  Low  married  Annie 
Wroe  Scollay,  daughter  of  Justice  Benjamin 
Robins  Curtis,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Low  had  no  children,  but 
adopted  two  nieces  and  a  nephew. 

FELT,  Don  Eugene,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, b,  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  18  March,  18B.3,  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Eugene 
Kincaid  and  Elizabeth  (Morris)  Felt,  and  is 
a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
George   Felt    (1601-93),  a  native  of  England, 
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who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  about 
1628,  residing  at  Caseo  Bay,  Me.,  tor  many 
years,  and  died  at  Maiden,  Mass.  From  George 
Felt  and  his  wife,  Prudence  Wilkinson,  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  their  son,  Moses,  and  hia  wife,  Lydia; 
through  their  son,  Aaron,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Wjatt;  through  their  son,  Joseph,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Spofford,  and  through  their 
eon.  Asa  George,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Spofford;  and  through  their  son,  Asa  George, 
and  his  wife,  Harriet  Foster,  parents  of 
Eugene  K.  Felt,  father  of  the  inventor.  Ac- 
cording to  records,  the  first  three  generations 
of  the  family  were  represented  principally  in 
agricultural  occupations.  Joseph  Felt  (1757- 
1842)  served  for  seven  years  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Fort 
Washington  in  November,  1776,  and  receiving 
a  wound,  on  account  of  which  he  was  pen- 
sioned in  181S.  Asa  G.  Felt  (1791-1871)  re- 
moved from  Webster,  Mass.,  to  Newark,  Wis., 
in  1840,  and  was  active  in  public  life  during 
the  period  of  upbuilding  of  the  new  country. 
Eugene  K.  Felt  (b.  1838)  has  been  engaged 
principally  in  farming  and  lumbering  through 
most  of  his  life.  He  served  in  Wisconsin  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New- 
ark, town  and  county  supervisor,  as  member 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1872-83,  during  the 
latter  year  also  as  chairman  of  its  committee 
on  railroads,  and,  having  removed  to  Kansas 
in  1883,  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Republican 
Convention  in  1888.  Dorr  E.  Felt  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  a  long-lived  and  active  an- 
cestry. He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  county  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  left  home  to  make  a  place  in  the  world  for 
himself.  Following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  toward  machinery  and  construction,  he 
was  employed  in  various  machine  shops, 
learned  the  machiniefa  trade  in  all  its 
branches,  and  became  a  proficient  mechanical 
draftsman.  Aa  a  young  man  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  devising  and  constructing 
models  of  new  devices,  one  of  which  was  a 
mechanical  calculator.  Very  many  men  of 
attainment  had  already  attacked  the  problem 
of  an  efficient  mechanical  calculator  of  uni- 
versal utility,  but  Pelt's  aim  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  device  that  should  facilitate 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  commerce,  engi- 
neering, and  science.  Nor  did  the  design  of 
such  a  machine  involve  merely  the  contrivance 
of  a  train  of  parts  to  accomplish  a  series  of 

Srcdetermined  movements,  which  should  ren- 
er  possible  the  integration  of  common  mathe- 
matical calculations,  but  also  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  essentials  of  all  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. During  the  winter  of  1884-85,  when 
not  quite  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Mr,  Felt 
constructed  his  first  working  model  of  a 
comptometer,  by  taking  an  old  macaroni  box 
as  the  containing  case  for  his  mechanism,  and 
by  forming  most  of  the  parts  of  wood.  Even 
this  crude  and  heavy  device  sufliced  to  demon- 
strate his  principles  and  encourage  him  to  con- 
struct a  service  machine  with  metal  parts. 
This  latter  he  completed  in  the  following  year 
(1886),  forming  all  the  component  elements 
by  hand,  and  making  sundry  minor  improve- 
ments of  design.  According  to  good  evidence, 
it  was  the  first  accurate  multiple-column-key- 
operated  adding  and  calculating  machine  ever 
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constructed  Several  of  these  machines  were 
built  withm  the  next  year  all  of  them  being 
used  practicalh  some  fur  fifteen  years  or 
more  with  perfect  satisfaction  in  banking 
menantile  and  other  business  estal  lishments 
The  eager  ac  eptance  of  h  s  michinei  i  j  pro 
gresan  ely  mn  tied  business  men  encouraged 
"Vlr  Flit  to  enlargL  his  manufacturing  facili 
tics  which  he  did  in  188  by  form  ng  a  part 
nership  with  Robert  Tarrant  of  Chicago  un 
der  the  firm  stjle  of  Felt  and  Tarrant  The 
ju^iness  thus  inaugurated  was  incort  orated  in 
the  follow  ng  year  as  the  Felt  and  Tarrant 
Manufactur  ng  C  n  pany  »hi  h  slill  c  n 
tinues  Hith  Mr  Felt  as  [  resident  The 
sphere  of  operations  was  further  enlarged  in 
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practical  and  accurate  printing  adding  ma 
chine  were  produced  This  machine  perform 
mg  the  processes  of  integrating  a  mathemati 
cal  process  by  essentially  the  same  proceis 
used  in  the  comptometer  which  shows  merely 
the  results  at  the  end  of  a  giien  computation 
also  prints  such  results  on  long  strips  of  paper 
a  result  which  saves  the  labor  otherwise  neces 
sary  of  tran-icribing  the  figures  Such  a  ma 
chine  IS  especially  useful  in  making  records  of 
lengthy  columns  of  figures  as  for  example 
listing  and  adding  the  amounts  on  bank  checks 
in  totaling  a  depositor  s  account  at  the  end 
of  a  month  etc  It  was  the  pioneer  of  me 
chanical  recording  adders  and  furthermore 
operated  on  the  essential  mechanical  principles 
common  to  all  of  them  bv  printing  the  re 
suits  of  addition  of  several  columna  of  figures 
and  automatiially  filling  in  the  ciphtrs  Thc^e 
two  mflchmes  the  comptometer  and  the 
comptograph  were  entirely  distinct  from  the 
beginning  although  involving  the  use  of  dif 
ferent  parts  and  later  made  m  separate  estab 
liahments  Ae<ordinglv  when  in  1002  03  Mr 
Pelt  invented  an  entirely  new  mechanism  for 
the  comptometer  the  business  of  manufaetur 
ing  and  selling  the  comptograph  was  sold  to 
the  Comptograph  Company  then  lULorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  possibilities 
The  leading  operative  advantages  involved  in 
the  new  mechanism  of  the  comptometer  were 
provi'iions  for  reducing  the  pressure  necessary 
to  operate  the  kevs  -tnd  for  making  all  strokes 
entirely  uniform  as  to  length  and  time   re 
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Suired  for  operation,  Teaults  then  accomplished 
X  the  first  time  in  any  key-operated  calculat- 
ing device.  Further  improvements  were  made 
in  1U09-10,  when  Mr.  Felt  perfected  the  first 
practical  device  ever  produced  to  compel  a  full 
stroke  at  each  deprea^ion  of  a  key.  Previoue 
to  this  achievement,  he  had  attempted  to  ob- 
tain this  effect  by  aome  method  of  locking  auch 
keys  as  were  being  operated,  but  this  device 
proving  useless,  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  lock- 
ing all  the  other  keys,  in  case  of  a  partial 
stroke  of  any  given  key.  Being  himself  a 
competent  constructor,  as  well  as  an  experi- 
enced designer,  Mr.  Felt  is  able  to  superin- 
tend (he  experimental  work  of  every  new  model 
of  hia  device  from  the  very  start.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  construct  all  models  with 
hia  own  hands,  and  continues  experimenting 
and  rebuilding,  until  the  desired  lightness  of 
key  touch,  complete  accuracj",  and  sufficient 
durability  of  all  parts  of  the  intricate  mechan- 
ism are  perfectly  attained.  Nor  have  his 
labors  ended  with  the  production  of  an  efficient 
machine.  A  far  greater  task  haa  been  that 
involved  in  the  devising  of  methods  for  per- 
forming all  kinds  of  arithmetical  operations 
by  its  help.  Starting  with  the  aimple  and 
fundamental  processes,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
devise  methods  for  ail  the  various  classeH  of 
computations  required  in  commercial 
gineering  work  Some  of  these  appi 
midable  at  first  sight,  but  closer  study  reveals 
the  fact  that  several  valuable  new  properties 
of  numbers  and  combinations  of  quantities 
have  been  developed  by  the  use  of  this  machine. 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  activities  that 
have  characterized  the  work  of  Mr.  Felt'a  life, 
we  find  him  also  in  active  control  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  selling  departments  of  his  great 
business  He  personally  turned  salesman  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  actually 
by  his  own  eiforta  the  first  few  hundred  „_ 
chines  produced  in  hia  works.  At  the  present 
time  his  companies  are  represented  by  selling 
staffs  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  machines  have  earned  a  well-merited  recog- 
nition. As  claimed  bv  the  inventor,  the 
comptometer  furnishes  the  swiftest  and  moat 
accurate  method  known  for  all  classes  of  com- 
putation. It  is  superior  to  the  listing  adder  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  one-motion  machine,  and, 
in  this  respect,  possesses  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  enabling  the  operator  to  make  much 
greater  speed,  while  keeping  his  attention 
riveted  on  the  figures  with  which  he  is  work- 
ing. As  an  evidence  of  this  claim  the  inven- 
tor slates  that,  even  in  the  stress  of  a  com- 
petitive trial  between  different  makes  of 
adding  and  calculating  machines,  the  operators 
on  the  comptnmetpr  averaged  much  higher  in 
accuracy  than  was  possible  with  any  other 
type  of  machine.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
high  efficiency  attainable  by  this  machine,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  barred  from  competition 
in  groat  exhibitions  of  contrivances  for  ac- 
complishment of  similar  results  This  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  governors  of  such  ex- 
hibitions, notably  at  the  first  annual  office 
appliance  and  business  system  show  at  Chicago 
in  March.  1!)05,  and  at  the  convention  of 
the  Incorporated  Accountants  of  Michigan  at 
Detroit,  in  August,  1907.  Su.'h  a  decision  as 
this,  made  by  a  committee  of  men  familiar 
with    the    requirements   and    perfi 
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selected  office  appliances  is  to  be  explamed 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  most  manufacturers 
of  addn  g  machmes  claim  a  speed  of  120  nu 
meral  wheel  movements  per  minute  the  t  mp 
tometer  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  operattr 
can  attain  as  high  a  sieed  aa  40(1  or  lOO 
numeral  wheel  movements  per  minute  with 
perfect  accuracy  of  result  The  com]  tomettr 
has  repeatedly  «on  the  hif,hest  awards  it 
trade  and  international  expositions  and  sev 
eral  medals  hasi-  been  issued  to  the  in\entor 
in  recognition  of  hia  achievements  in  me 
chanical  science  Notable  am<ng  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  John  Scott  mcd'il  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  awarded  ly  the  iit^  of 
Philadelphia  in  1889  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  in  190.1 
and  the  grand  prize  of  the  International  Ex 
position  at  Turin  in  I9I1  Although  Mr  Felt 
has  been  granted  forty  six  patents  m  the 
United  States  and  twenty  hve  in  foreign  eoun 
tries  they  refer  principal!;  to  addmg  and 
calculating  machines  and  parts  He  has  al 
ways  been  an  interested  student  of  livt  topics 
of  the  dav  His  opinions  are  sought  and  care 
fully  considered  by  his  fellow  business  men 
and  he  has  frequently  made  suggestions  of 
value  to  the  President  and  national  la  i  makers 
Notable  occasions  of  publii  protests  on  his 
part  were  his  letters  to  President  Wilson  on 
the  proMBions  of  the  Clayton  Bill  fn  hing 
patents  and  interlocking  directorates  provi 
aions  wh  h  as  he  recognized  might  embarrass 
s>me  of  the  greater  corporations  or      trusts 

I  ut  would  CLrtainly  «ork  considerable  hard 
ship  for  other  classes  of  business  men  who 
Inve  no  intention  of  conducting  repressive 
monopolies  or  of  stifling  just  competition 
He  also  eitpreased  himself  stronglv  at  a  meet 

II  g  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association 
on  7  Aug  1914  against  the  proposal  to  allow 
f  reign  merchant  ships  to  sail  under  the  Amer 
lean  flag  Mr  Felt  has  been  a  wide  traveler 
in  various  parts  of  the  Horld  He  is  a  mem 
her  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  and 
of  the  t,nion  League  and  City  clubs  of  Chi 
eago  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  of  Chieagn  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Ecvolution  and  other 
organizations  social  business  and  learned 
He  was  married  15  Tan  1891  to  Agnes 
daughter  of  George  W  McNuItt  of  Bellevue 
Ta  They  have  four  daughters  Virginia 
Elizabeth    Constance    and  Dcrothea 

BLACK  Frank  Swett  goiernor  of  New 
York  h  near  Ijmington  'i  irk  Com  ti  Me 
8  March  IS-iS  d  in  Troy  N  \  2->  "March 
1<»13  son  of  Jacob  and  Charlotte  B  Bhck  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  small  farm  and  from 
early  youth  obliged  to  work  hard  to  as  ist  his 
father  to  secure  a  competence  Ho«eier  he 
made  the  moat  of  his  limited  opportunities  for 
an  education  and  had  prepared  himself  to 
teach  school  at  the  age  of  seienteen  He  en 
tcred  Dartmouth  College  m  1S71  and  was 
graduated  vith  honora  in  1875  Removing 
then  to  Tohnstown  N  Y  he  became  editor  of 
the  Johnstown  Journal  which  he  conducted 
iome  time  Finally  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  proprietor  Mr  Black  who  was 
"len  an   ardent   admirer   of  James   C    Blaine 

erturned  the   pditical   p  dicv  of  the      Tour 

il      and  used  if  in  support  of  Biaine      n  hiJe 

this  act  caused  hia  diamtssal    he  soon  secured 
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a  position  with  the  Troy  "  Whig,"  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Troy  "  Timef.,"  He  had  al- 
ways felt,  however,  that  the  law  was  his  des- 
tined calling,  and  he  devoted  his  spare  hours 
to  fitting  himself  for  this  profession.  While  in 
Troy,  Mr  Black  for  the  first  time  became  inti- 
mately acijuainted  with  political  affairs 
Shortly  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  made 
liim  its  virtual  leader  in  the  county  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns of  18SS  and  1S02,  and  in  1694  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  acclamation  His 
election  was  effected  by  a  large  majority.  Dur- 
ing this  campaign  there  bad  been  many  riots 
at  tlie  Troy  polls,  and  Mr,  Black  was  made 
president  of  a  committee  of  safely  which  waged 
warfare  on  the  political  system  responsible  for 
the  outrages.  In  1306  Louis  Payn  and 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  Republican  bosses,  held 
a  memorable  conference  on  the  question  of 
choosing  tlie  patty  candidate  for  governor,  and 
though  it  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  that 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr ,  should  be  the  favored 
one,  Payn  insisted  that  Black  was  the  logical 
candidate,  and  his  reasoning  finally  prevailed. 
The  slate  was  thus  changed  at  the  very  last 
moment  before  the  various  names  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention.  Mr.  Black  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  succeed  Levi  P.  Morton 
One  of  hia  first  acts  as  governor  was  to  ap- 
point Payn  state  superintendent  of  insurance, 
which  aroused  an  outcry  of  protest  even  from 
Black's  own  followers  While  governor.  Mr, 
Black  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agreement  between  Senator  Piatt  and  Richard 
Croker  to  have  a  bill  passed  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  publishing  of  cartoons  in  the  news- 
paper* of  the  State.  His  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  bill  brought  about  a  collision  wit4i 
Piatt,  and  in  1898  the  latter  openly  worked 
against  Mr.  Black's  renomination,  planning  to 
have  Theodore  Roosevelt  bead  the  Republican 
State  ticket,  and  at  the  same  time  propitiate 
Black  by  offering  to  favor  him  for  the  U.  S 
Senate  if  be  would  support  Roosevelt  But 
this  Mr.  Black  refused  to  do,  and  at  the  party 
convention  mustered  hia  forces  to  combat  the 
influence  of  Piatt.  The  great  popularity  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  however,  defeated  his 
plans-  In  1904,  when  Roosevelt's  foes  were 
working  against  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Black  was  urged  to  make  the  nom- 
inating speech  in  his  favor.  He  consented, 
though  reluctantly,  for  he  had  never  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Roosevelt.  Immediately 
following  the  latter's  election  in  1!)04,  a  n 
ment  was  started  to  send  Mr  Black  to 
U.  S.  Senate,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  positive  statement  ot  Mr.  Black 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
Gradually  thereafter  he  withdrew  from  politics, 
until  at  last  he  devoted  hia  entire  time  to  bis 
law  practice.  Among  the  causes  c4WiTes  in 
which  he  appeared  during  his  legal  career  waa 
the  murder  trial  of  Roland  B.  Molineux,  whom 
Mr.  Black  defended, 

HANKA,  Louis  Benjamin,  governor  of  North 
Dakota,  b  in  New  Brighton.  Pa,.  0  Aug.,  18R1, 
son  of  Jason  R.  and  Margaret  A.  (Lewis) 
Hanna,  His  father.  «'aa  captain  of  a  volunteer 
company  that  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  He  is 
a  descpndant  on  his  maternal  aide  from  Wil- 
liam Lewie,  who  came  from  England  in  1632, 


settling  in  Hadley  Jlass  Louis  B  Hanna  waa 
educated  in  the  public  sihools  of  Pittefield 
Ma-a  New  \ork  Citi  and  (.le\eland  Ohio 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  engaged  in  the 
lumber  busmtas  on  hts  ]wn  acount  He 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business, 
being  quick  to  ac 
quire  and  tenacious 
m  retaining  the  m 
formation  gnen  him 
b}  trades  people  and 
in  the  suLceeding 
jears  through  his  m 
duatry  and  energy 
built  up  a  large  and 
successful  buaineas 
He  became  knonn  for 
the  special  clear neas 
of  his  financial 
knowledge  and  his 
ability  to  inveotigate 
id  diascct  the  most 
iplirated     financial 


■jtate 


At     the 


ment  from  active  busi 

neas  he  uaa  president  of  the  Pioneer  Lite  In 
surance  Company  of  Fargo  N  D  and  presi 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fargo  of 
which  he  IS  now  a  director  Mr  Hanna  mas  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  State  legislature 
in  1805  37  "^tate  semtor  in  1897  1901  and  in 
190a  09  After  serving  two  terms  in  Congress 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Nnrth  Dakota  aery 
ing  until  Ills  His  long  retention  m  high 
public  offices  evinces  his  worth  and  ability  and 
the  esteem  of  hi«  fellow  citirens  He  mar 
ned  on  16  Nov  1S«4  Lottie  L  Thatcher  of 
Alinneapohs    Minn     ind  they  have  four  ehil 

FRENCH.  Alice  (Octave  Thanet),  author, 
b  in  Andover,  Mass,  10  March,  1850,  daughter 
of  George  Henry  and  Frances  (Morton) 
French  Her  ancestors  on  iwth  sides  were 
among  the  earlieat  settlers  of  MassachuBetts 
Bay  Colony  and  through  ollateral  lines  ahe 
is  also  connected  with  several  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Virginia  Among'  her  ancestors 
are  William  French  one  of  the  original  pro 
przetors  and  first  captain  of  the  town  ot 
Billerica  Mais  C  eorge  Morton  a  pil 
grim  i  John  )than  Danforth  the  Rev  John 
Lothrop.  and  Pirdon  Tillinghast  all  well 
known  in  the  history  of  New  England  Her 
father  was  a  prominent  manufacturer  and 
during  the  Civil  Uar  waa  one  of  the  citizens 
who  raiaed  and  equipped  Iowa  regiments 
pledging  their  own  private  fortunes  against 
any  emergency  Her  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Gov  SlarcuH  Morton  of  Massachusetts  and 
through  her  she  is  descended  from  the  U  nslow 
Lothrop.  Mayhew  Carver  and  Hodge*)  fam 
ilies,  and  by  direct  line  from  George  Morton 
the  Pilgrim  In  lb6S  Alice  French  com 
pleted  the  course  at  Abbott  Academy  And 
over.  Mass  a  famous  old  school  for  girls 
While  visiting  Fngland  she  be<ame  inter 
csted  in  social  history  and  also  pursued  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  German 
philosophy  Her  study  of  Schopenhauer  made 
at  this  time  1  as  been  perpetuated  m  her 
story.  "  Schopenhauer  on  Lake  Pepin  On 
her  return  to  America  she  continued  her  m 
terest    in    social   problems    and   as   a   manu 
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facturer's  daughter  and  Lonfidante  of  her 
brothers,  Hon  Kathaniei  Fremh  and  Col 
Georgo  Watson  Trennh,  «ho  Htre  suceesstul 
buaineaa  men  became  more  and  more  en 
grossed  in  industrial  questions  It  was  said 
of  licr  'that  probabh  no  living  short  atory 
writer  kno«s  as  much,  at  first  hand,  of  the 
■norkingman  and  his  emplojcr  as  slie  '  Awhile 
her  education  and  ancestry  predisposed  Miss 
French  to  the  fascinations  of  economics  and 
philosophj  the  admonitions  and  warnings  of 
the  editors  to  whom  she  sent  her  earliest  at 
tempts  at  authorship  turned  her  from  the 
ranks  of  the  '  blue  stockings  '  to  the  stones 
which  so  nell  reflect  her  onn  sunny  dnpost 
tion  and  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
Her  first  story  was  sent  to  "  Lippineott's 
Magazine"  in  1878,  and  its  acceptance  and 
the  accompanying  check  marked  the  real  be 
ginning  of  her  literary  career  This  was  the 
"Communist's  Wife,"  and  gaie  striking  e\i 
dence  of  her  talent  in  realistic  portraiture 
Other  stories  followed  in  quick  succession  and 
she  has  written  indefatigably  ever  since. 
Her  writings  disclose  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  a  sane  sympathetic 
view  of  human  life.  She  is  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  an  optimist,  a  fact  which  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  eminence  she  has  at- 
tained. Her  style,  which  is  modeled  after  the 
best  French  story  tellers,  is  simple  and  direct, 
touching  the  heart  of  every  reader  with  s 
vital  sense  of  things  that  are  past.  Perhapt 
the  most  flattering  appreciation  of  Miss 
French's  genius  is  embodied  in  an  article 
written  in  1896  by  Madame  Blanc,  the  gifted 
French  authoress,  and  published  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  llondes."  JIadame  Blanc, 
while  visiting  in  Arkansas,  sought  out  Miss 
French,  who  was  then  living  in  that  State,  and 
the  two  women  became  fast  friends.  In  her 
article,  which  covers  thirty  pages,  Madame 
Blanc  aays;  "It  has  only  been  since  I  have 
myself  visited  the  West  and  the  new  South 
that  I  have  been  able  to  realize  fully  the 
minute  fidelity  in  the  description  of  things 
and  people  which  makes  each  of  the  short 
stories  of  Octave  Thanet  a  little  masterpiece 
of  honest  and  piquant  realism.  But  a  long 
time  previously  in  Paris,  without  knowing 
either  their  setting  or  the  character  which 
had  inspired  them.  I  had  been  conscious  of  the 
true  fineness  of  what  those  stories  gave  us; 
that  warm,  broad,  and  sincere  heartbeat  of 
true  human  life  which  filled  them  from  one 
end  to  the  other,"  In  1S83  Miss  French  went 
to  Arkansas  and  from  one-third  to  one  half 
of  her  literary  work  was  done  in  her  cottage 
on  the  Black  River  plantation  at  Clover  Bend, 
Here  she  wrote.  "  The  Knitters  in  the  Sun," 
"  Otto  the  Knight,"  and  "  A  Book  of  True 
Lovers,"  all  stories  bristling  with  lite  and 
color.  Her  book,  "  Expiation,"  won  deserved 
high  praise  from  book-lovers  and  critics  every- 
where, for  its  wonderful  vitality,  truth  to  life, 
and  vivid  local  coloring.  For  the  most  part, 
the  books  published  by  Miss  French  consist  of 
short  stories,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines.  Four  or  five  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Russian  languages  She  has  also  edited 
the  "  Best  Letters  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu," 
The  complete  list  of  her  writings  would  be  a 
long  one,  hut  the  moat  important  are  aa  fol- 
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lows:  "KnitterB  in  the  Sun"  (188T)  ;  "Ex- 
piation" (1800);  "Otto  the  Knight,  and 
Other  Trans-Mississippi  Stories "  (1891)  ; 
•■  We  All :  a  Book  for  Boys "  ( 1891 )  ;  "An 
Adventure  in  Photography"  (18031;  "Stories 
of  a  Western  Town"  (1893);  "Best  Letters 
of  Lady  Montagu";  "Book  of  True  Lovers" 
(laUT);  "The  Heart  of  Toil"  (1898);  "The 
Missionary  Sheriff"  (1898|;  "The  Slave  to 
Duty,  and  Other  Women"  (1898);  "The 
Captured  Dream,  and  Other  Stories"  (1890)  ; 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour"  (1905);  "Stout 
Miss  Hopkins'  Bicycle"  (IflOfi);  "The  Lion's 
Share  "  ( 1907 )  ;  "A  Matter  of  Rivalry " 
(19071-,  "By  Inheritance"  (1910);  "Stories 
that  End  Well"  (1911);  "A  Step  on  the 
Stair"  (1813)  ;  "Stories  by  American 
Authors,"  "  Octave  Thanet's "  personality 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. She  possesses  a  happy  fusion  of  quali- 
ties more  or  less  rare  in  her  sex — judgment, 
(act,  sympathy,  tolerance,  and  tenderness — 
with  true  feminine  fondness  for  all  things  In 
social  life  which  distinguish  the  gentlewoman. 
As  has  been  well  said  of  her:  -'Her  fair 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  light  brown  hair, 
tender  conscience,  and  love  of  learning  ally 
her  to  New  England;   her  charming  r 


vigorous,  practical  mind  bespeak  her  a 
daughter  of  the  West,"  Society  in  the  North, 
East,  and  West  has  always  made  many  de- 
mands upon  her  time  and  her  name  is  enrolled 
with  numerous  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  these  are;  the  National  Arts, 
the  Chilton,  and  Mayflower  Clubs  of  Boston; 
the  Mayflower  Descendants;  the  Colonial 
Governors,  of  which  she  is  chairman  for  Iowa; 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  of  which  she  was 
the  National  Historian  in  1908-12;  and  the 
Iowa  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  of  which  she 
was  president  in  1898,  1908,  1909,  I0I2,  1013, 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  literary  societies 
and  clubs,  notably  of  the  Tuesday  Club  and 
Woman's  Club  of  Davenport,  la.;  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  the  Quid  Nunc 
Club  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  the  Illinois  Press 
Club  (Woman's  Association);  and  the  Iowa 
Press  Club. 

DEWEY,  Qeorgre,  admiral  of  the  U,  S.  navy, 
b  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  26  Dec,  1837;  d.  in 
Washington,  D,  C,  le  Jan,  1917,  son  of  Julius 
Yemans  and  Mary  (Perrin)  Dewey.  His 
father  was  a  physician  in  general  practice 
until  1850,  when  he  became  connected  with  the 
medical  department  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany in  Vermont.  The  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Thomas  Dewey,  a  native  of  Sand- 
wich, Kent,  England,  who  located  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  in  1633,  and  was  admitted  a 
freeman  in  the  following  May,  George  Dewey 
was  the  third  of  four  children.  His  was  the 
usual  boyhood  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  lad  in 
a  New  England  village;  there  was  plenty  uf 
outdoor  life,  there  were  as  many  truant  days 
from  school  as  he  could  safely  avail  himself 
of,  and  there  were  the  usual  struggles  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  boy.  His 
friends  of  those  days  tell  how  he  learned  to 
paddle  and  swim  in  the  Onion  (now  Winoositi) 
River;  how  in  boyish  emulation  he  stayed  un- 
der water  until  the  spectators  feared  he  was 
drowned;   how  he  pulled  from  the  water  and 
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aa\ed  from  drowninR  one  of  his  weaker  com 
piiii  na  Hia  school  teacher  llaj  Z  K 
Pin^lcrn  relates  the  expericnee  of  his  first 
fen  <la>a  aa  teacher  m  the  Montpeliuv  eihool 
Scleral  of  his  predecessors  had  been  driven  of! 
b(  a  close  little  ring  of  the  older  pupils  of 
"Inch  l>ewey  was  tlie  leader  Trifling  annoy 
ante  of  young  Pangborn  then  freah  from  eol 
I  f,e  on  the  hrst  da(  gave  place  to  ano« 
balling  on  the  second  and  to  a  » ell  planned 
attaik  upon  him  in  the  schoolroom  itself  on 
the  third  It  "as  onlj  by  the  aid  of  a  raw 
hide  whip  and  8e^eral  hickory  sticks  that  the 
teacher  succeeded  m  bringing  to  terms  young 
Dewey  and  the  other  heads  of  the  rebellion 
he  then  sent  them  home  still  smarting  from 
their  stingmg  punishment  Thia  leason  vaa 
ttell  learned — there  «aa  no  further  trouble  in 
the  school  and  when  Major  Pangborn  went  to 
Jchnaon  \t,  to  establish  a  private  academy 
Dewej  went  with  him  The  bov  W'js  then 
fourteen  years  old  One  year  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  Norwich  Military  Academy  then 
at  Norwich  but  now  at  Northfield  \t  Htre 
a  taste  for  military  aflaira  developed  itself 
West  Point  vvaa  thought  of  but  the  attrac 
tions  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis 
proved  strrnger  The  father  opposed  thia  in 
elination  hut  prudently  jielded  vvhen  he  saw 
it  was  a  serous  desire  in  the  bo\  s  mind  He 
was  appointed  alternate  to  the  vacancy  exist 
ing  at  Annapolis  for  Vermont  but  George 
Spaulding  hia  classmate  at  Norwich  who  had 
received  the  appointment  failed  to  qualify 
and  so  young  Dewey  entered  the  Naval  Aeal 
emv  in  1S64  During  his  four  'sears  at  4nnap 
oils  he  kept  a  good  rank  in  his  class    took 
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were  afforded  and  was  a  vigorous  participant 
in  the  political  and  sectional  discussions  rife 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civ  il  U  ar  It  is 
told  that  on  one  occasion  he  avenged  a  fancied 
insult  on  the  North  b^  a  blow  from  his  fist 
a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  pistols  was  promptly 
sent  by  the  young  Southerner  and  was  as 
promptly  accepted  by  De»e>  cooler  heads 
however  among  the  cadets  informed  the  offi 
cer  of  the  dav  and  the  affair  was  stopped 
The  class  that  enttred  in  1854  contained  about 
sixty  members  but  of  this  number  only  four 
teen  were  graduated  m  185S  Dewey  was 
fifth  in  rank  His  first  ■issignment  to  duty 
was  aa  midshipman  on  the  steam  frigate  Wa. 
bash  under  command  of  Capt  Samuel  Bar 
ron  who  afterward  became  commodore  in  the 
Confederate  navy  The  Wabaah  vvaa  then 
on  the  Mediterranean  station  and  attracted 
no  little  attention  at  the  ports  she  iiaited 
for  this  was  m  the  early  days  of  steam  as 
applied  to  warships  and  the  type  of  frigate 
Lvolved  by  American  builders  was  full  of  in 
terest  to  fireign  naval  officers  Thia  erui«e 
pi\e  Deney  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Holy 
land  and  to  send  home  various  mementos  of 
lilt  viait  to  his  Vermont  fnenda  and  relatives 
In  1R60  he  was  ordered  back  to  Annapolis  for 
I  \Bmination  as  paased  midshipman  he  sue 
ei  led  in  advancing  himself  two  numbers 
making  his  tinal  rating  in  the  class  number 
three  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civ  il  War  he  waa 
commissioned  lieutenant  and  ordered  to  the 
steam  sloop  Mississippi  on  the  Gulf  squad 
ron  Fariy  in  1862  Farragut  was  assigned  to 
the   squadron   as   flag  officer    and   at   once   he 
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began  preparations  for  forcing  his  way  up  the 
Mississippi  past  Porta  Jaekaon  and  St.  Philip 
to  take  New  Orleans.  By  February  the  heavy- 
draught  ships  of  the  squadron  had  been  light- 
ened sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  bar 
and  to  ascend  the  river.  On  the  April  day 
on  which  the  forts  were  to  be  passed  Capt, 
Melancton  Smith,  of  the  "  Sliasissippi,"  or- 
dered Dewey  to  cod  the  ship;  and  from  the 
conning-bridge  Dewey  directed  the  vessel  up 
the  unknown,  devious,  shifting  channel, 
through  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  from  the 
forts,  past  the  Confederate  rams,  into  safe 
water  above  the  forts,  where  the  fleet  held 
New  Orleans  at  its  mercy.  When  Farragut 
pushed  on  in  March,  1863,  to  attack  Port 
Iludson,  the  "  Mississippi "  grounded  under 
the  bluffs,  and  offered  such  a  target  for  the 
Confederate  batteries  that  she  was  abandoned 
and  burned.  The  part  Lieutenant  Dewey  took 
in  the  blowing  up  of  the  "  Misaiaaippi  "  waa 
described  at  the  time  by  the  cc)rrespondent  of 
the  New  York  "Herald"  as  follows;  ''Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Lieutenant  Dewey  were  the 
last  to  leave  the  ship.  She  had  been  fired  both 
forward  and  aft,  and  Lieutenant  Dewey  waa 
m  the  boat  at  the  port  gangway  waiting  for 
the  captain,  when  the  latter  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  ward-room  should  be  examined 
once  more,  to  see  if  the  fire  kindled  there  was 
burning  properly.  At  this  instant  a  heavy 
shot,  striking  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, 
passed  entirely  through  her,  coming  within  a 
foot  of  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Dewey  was  sitting.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary for  him  to  look  through  tlie  hole  that  the 
shot  had  made  to  ascertain  that  the  ward- 
room waa  in  a  blaze,  and  on  reporting  such  to 
be  the  ease  Captain  Smith  was  satisfied,  and 
left  the  good  old  ship  to  her  fate."  Captain 
Smith  and  Lieutenant  Dewey  passed  on  to  the 
"  Richmond,"  Some  nf  the  men  had  landed  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  they 
were  rescued  by  Commander  Caldwell,  of  the 
"  Essex  "  Captain  Smith  reported  in  March, 
1863,  that  233  were  saved,  and  sixty-four 
killed  and  missing.  It  waa  rumored  at  the 
time  that  a  few  of  the  crew  had  been  captured, 
but  the  eommnn  statement  made  in  the  year 
1899,  that  Dewey  was  taken  prisoner  on 
that  occasion,  is  not  true,  Dewey  was  then 
assigned  to  one  of  the  smaller  gunboats  of  the 
fleet;  he  took  part  in  the  engagementa  with 
the  Confederates  below  Donaldaonville,  La., 
in  July,  1863,  and  saw  other  service  on  the 
river  until  the  stream  was  completely  opened 
for  the  Union  forces.  In  1864-65  he  served  on 
the  gunboat  "  Agawam  "  on  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  He  took  part  in  the 
severe  engagements  before  Fort  Fiaher  in  De- 
cember, 1 S64,  and  January,  1  S6-'i ;  and  in 
March,  1865,  received  his  commisaion  of  lieu- 
tenant-commander The  war  waa  now  over, 
and  Dewey  was  transferred  to  the  "  Kear- 
sarge,"  on  the  European  squadron,  as  execu- 
tive officer.  For  a  time  he  was  stationed  at 
the  Kittery  navy  yard,  just  across  the  river 
from  Portamoutli,  N  H.;  here  he  met  Susan 
P.  Goodwin,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Goodwin, 
war  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were 
married  in  October,  1867,  and  had  one  ehild, 
George  Goodwin  Dewey,  born  23  Dec,  1872; 
five  days  after  the  birth  of  the  son  the  mother 
died.     This  son  waa  among  the  first  to  greet 
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the  great  adiniral  on  his  return  from  Manila 
26  Sept  181)9  During  1867  Dewey  served 
on  the  Colorado  llagship  of  the  Euro 
pean  squadron  in  1HC8  69  he  was  as 
signed  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  He 
nas  in  command  ot  the  Narragansett  on 
special  service  m  1«70  71  4  year  later  he 
received  his  commission  as  commander  m 
April  1S72  For  three  years  1H72  7'i  he  na-: 
in  command  of  the  Narragansett  on  the 
Pacihc  survev  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  Virifinms  trouble  occurred  and  war 
with  Spam  seemed  imminent  C  ommander 
Dewey  wrote  to  the  Naiy  Departroep''  roquest 
ing  that  in  case  war  should  break  out  he 
might  be  assigned  the  duty  ot  capturing 
Manila  The  controversv  with  Spain  was  set 
tied  by  diplomaev  however  and  there  was  no 
need  of  armed  force  but  it  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact  that  o\er  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
turi  before  the  upportunitv  occurred  the  ad 
miral  had  his  eve  on  Manila  On  his  return 
from  duty  on  (he  Pacific  he  served  as  light 
house  inspector  in  1871)  77  and  as  secretary  of 
the  lighthouse  board  from  1877  to  1882  He 
was  tliLU  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Juniata  on  the  Asiatic  squadron  his  ex 
periences  on  that  station  in  1SS2  SS  stood  him 
in  grad  stead  ivhen  he  uas  again  in  command 
on  that  station  some  si\teen  jtars  later  In 
September  IRS-i  he  was  appointed  captain 
He  comminled  the  Dolphin  in  1884  and 
the  Pen^atola  flagship  of  the  Furopean 
station  m  1885  88  He  was  then  detailed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruit 
ing  n  ith  the  rank  of  commodore  this  posi 
lion  he  held  from  August  1889  until  May 
1S13  when  he  became  a  memi  er  of  the  light 
houxe  board  In  180''  he  was  transferred  to 
the  board  of  inspection  and  suriej  serving  as 
presxUnt  during  1816  and  1817  He  had  held 
the  rank  of  commodore  frjm  the  time  of  hi' 
BPTviLe  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Equipment 
but  his  commission  as  such  was  not  issued 
until  20  Feb  I8fl6  Firh  la  1807  he  applied 
for  an  assignment  for  seaiervi  e  It  is  prob 
able  too  that  Mr  Roosevelt  then  Assistant 
•'(crctarv  of  (he  Navv  foresaw  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Spain  recognized  the  impor 
tance  in  tliat  event  of  success  by  the  Asiatic 
iquadnn  and  revived  to  put  in  command 
officer  tried  bv  varied  experience  on  sea  t 
shore  On  30  Nov  1897  Dewey  naa  assigned 
to  sea  service  and  was  detailed  to  the  Asiatic 
squadr  n  of  which  he  assumed  command  3 
Jan  isn't  This  was  the  critical  period  in  the 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
Saeaata  had  recalled  Weyler  from  Cuba  and 
had  sent  Blanco  to  introduce  a  system  of 
autonomy  the  failure  of  which  soon  became 
evident  The  United  States  began  coneentrat 
mg  war  vessels  near  Key  West  and  collecting 
naval  supplies  (he  tone  of  the  press  became 
more  serious  demanding  more  earnestly  the 
end  of  Sjianiah  rule  in  Cuba  The  De  Lflme 
letter  earlv  in  February  and  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  warvessel  Maine  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana  made  it  evident  that 
war  "as  imminent  The  navv  department  at 
Washington  made  every  effort  to  give  (he 
Astadc  squadron  ail  the  munitions  of  war 
neewaary  The  coal  supply  was  of  course  the 
enicinl  question  Dewey  purchased  two  ships 
one  laden   with   3  000  tons  of  the  best  Welsh 
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coal,  the  other  carrying  six  months'  supplies 
of  stores  and  proiisiona  With  careful  fore- 
sight he  made  his  preparations,  and  then 
waited  When  war  should  break  out  there 
would  be  no  port  where  he  might  refit  or  re 
|iair  a  ship  nearer  than  San  Frantisco,  7,000 
miles  away  He  must  either  take  a  port  for 
J,  base  or  else  sail  home  Immediately  upon 
the  declaration  of  war  the  British  government 
published  its  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
w  hich  course  forced  Dew  ey  ( under  protest, 
for  he  had  not  jet  received  notification  from 
his  o»  n  gov  ernment  I  from  the  harbor  of 
Hongkong  He  took  advantage  of  the  delay 
of  China  to  protlaim  neutrality  and  lay  for 
two  dajs  m  Mirs  Bay,  waiting  for  final  in 
structions  trom  the  government,  for  the  ar 
rival  of  Consul  W  illiams  and  for  the  com- 
[iletion  of  the  last  necessary  preparations  He 
ivas  not  bound  bv  unnecessarv  details  in  his 
orders  from  W  ashington,  dated  24  April, 
which  read  simply:  "  War  has  commenced  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  Proceed 
at  once  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Commence 
operations  at  once,  particularly  against  the 
Spanish  fleet.  You  must  capture  vessels  or 
destroy.  Use  utmost  endeavors."  On  27 
April  he  sailed  for  the  Philippines  with  a  fleet 
of  nine  vessels — the  flagship  "  Olympia,"  the 
"  Baltimore  "  "  Boston  "  "  Raleigh  "  "  Con- 
cord Petrel  the  reven  e  cutter  McCul 
loch     a  coll  or      Nashan     and  a  supplv  vessel 

Zaiir  the   officer*   and   men     n   tl  e   fleet 

nun  bored  1  004  The  Span  ards  were  n 
fom  ed  bv  cable  of  the  departure  from  M  rs 
Ba  and  m  ght  have  calculated  v  th  a  fa  r 
degree  of  eerta  ntv  the  t  me  the  fleet  co  Id  be 
expected  at  Man  la  The  vessels  arr  cd  at 
the  so  ith  channel  leading  to  Man  la  Bay  at 
11  to  p  M  of  30  Apr  i  The  Span  ard  m  ^ht 
1  a  e  ex[  ected  a  h  nt  le  fleet  n  su  h  a  ase 
to  1  e  to  n  the  open  uut  1  dayl  gl  t  1  efore  at 
tempt  ng  to  enter  an  inknn  n  harl  or  sup 
posed  to  be  veil  protected  b^  torpedoes  and 
n  nes  n  add  tion  to  the  forts  De  ev  vaited 
for  nntl  ng  love  er  but  sailed  bolllv  nto 
the  harbor  leadin"  the  vvav  on  the  Olvmpia 
followed     b>      the        Bait  more  Rile  gh 

Petrel  Concord      and      Boston        n    the 

order  named  The  fleet  as  not  d  covered  by 
tie  lookout  at  Correg  dor  unt  1  the  head  of 
the  c  lumn  as  nearlv  abreast  the  I  ghtl  o  se 
then  an  alam  s  g  al  vas  fired  and  as  an 
s  ered  by  th  flaah  of  a  ru  ket  on  the  ma  n 
land  b  t  tl  at  as  all  A  I  te  buoy  fell  o  er 
board  bj  ace  dent  from  one  of  the  lead  ng 
si  ps    ad     gn  ted   as   soon   as     t   struck   (he 

ater  the  sn  oke  stack  of  one  of  tl  e  eesela 
ca  ght  fire  three  t  mes  and  fla  ed  p  g  v  ng 
another  e^tcellent  target  for  th  Span  sh  gun 
nera  but  st  II  not  a  si  ot  as  fired  by  tl  em 
At  last  came  the  first  d  scharwe  from  a  bat 
tery  scarcely  half  a  m  le  d  stant  a  few 
shots  from  the  Amer  can  fleet  repl  ed  but 
appa  ently  d  d  1  ttle  dan  age  to  the  enemv 
The  essels  stean  ed  on  at  a  slo  rate  cal 
c  lated  to  put  them  th  n  str  k  ng  distance 
of  the  Sj  an  ah  fleet  at  daybreak  The  men 
\  ho  had  been  alio  d  to  sleep  bes  fe  the  r 
g  ns  ere  now  at  q  arters  coffee  as  served 
to  them  and  the  battl  flags  were  broken  o  t 
At  5  ll  A  M  three  batter  es  at  Mania  two 
near  Ca  t^  and  tl  e  Span  sh  fleet  ope  ed  fire 
upon   the   ad  anc  ng  Amer    ans      De  vey  s   or 
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ders  were  not  to  fire  until  he  had  given  the 
word,  and  the  fleet  steamed  on.  At  last 
Dewey  remarked  to  the  oaptain  of  the  "  Olym- 
pia":  "  Gridley,  jou  may  fire  when  you  are 
ready,"  and  at  5:41  the  Americana  began  to 
return  the  Spanish  fire.  The  result  of  long 
months  of  target -practice  was  aoon  apparent 
in  the  greater  deatructiveneas  of  the  Ameri- 
can fire.  The  flagship  led  the  way  past  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  forts,  and  then  counter- 
marched in  a  line  approximately  parallel  to 
that  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  anchored  in  a  line 
about  east  and  west  across  the  mouth  of 
Baconr  Bay.  At  7:00  A.M.  the  "  Reina  Cris- 
tina,"  flagship  of  Admiral  Montojo,  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  leave  the  line  and  to  en- 
gage the  American  fleet ;  she  was  met  by  such 
a  galling  fire  from  the  "  Olympia,"  however, 
that  she  was  driven  back,  barely  succeeding 
in  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  point  of  Cavitfi; 
American  shells  had  set  her  on  fire,  and  she 
continued  to  burn  until  she  sank.  Dewey 
silenced  the  land  batteries  at  Manila  by  a  mes- 
sage to  the  governor  general  to  the  effect  that 
if  they  did  not  ase  fi  g  h  uld  h  !1  the 
city.     The  act    n   had  I  so  fi  nd  the 

expenditure  of  ammun  t  n  so  ap  d  that  the 
commodore  began  t  f  a  f  Ih  s  pplj;  ac- 
cordingly, at  7  3  h  e^sed  fi  g  after 
passing  the  Sianish  fl  t  f  th  flfth  time, 
and  withdrew  ut  f  ang  t  tak  a  unt  of 
his  ammunition  H  s  t  fi  d  h  m  If  t)  at  the 
supply  was  ample,  gave  his  men  their  break- 
fast, and  returned  to  the  attack  at  11:10 
A.M.;  by  this  time  almost  the  entire  squadron 
of  the  enemy  was  in  flames.  The  engagement 
continued  until  12:30  p.m.,  when  his  orders  to 
"  Capture  vessels  or  destroy "  were  literally 
fulfilled,  for  of  the  Spanish  vessels  the  "  Reina 
Cristina,"  "  Castilla,"  and  "  Don  Antonio  de 
Ulloa "  were  sunk,  the  "  Don  Juan  de  Aus- 
tria," "  Isla  de  Cuba,"  "  Isla  de  LuKon,"  "  Gen- 
eral Lezo,"  "  Marques  del  Duero,"  "  El  Cov- 
reo,"  "  Velaaco,"  and  "  Isla  de  Mindanao " 
were  burned,  and  the  "  Rapido "  and  "  Her- 
cules." as  well  as  several  small  launches,  were 
captured.  The  Spanish  loss,  as  given  in  the 
report  at  Admiral  Montojo,  was,  including 
those  at  the  arsenal,  381  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Against  this  the  Americans  lost  not 
a  single  vessel  nor  man,  only  nine  seame 
the  whole  fleet  being  wounded.  Dewey  offered 
to  permit  the  Spaniards  to  use  the  telegraphic 
cable  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  provided 
they  would  allow  him  to  make  use  ot  it  in 
communicating  with  his  own  guvernment;  thif^ 
they  refused  to  do,  and  in  consequence  he  sent 
a  vessel  to  cut  the  cable  just  off  its  landing- 
place.  A  vague  announcement  of  the  battle 
and  intimation  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
had  already  been  telegraphed,  but  no  official 
version  was  known  until  Dewey  had  sent  bis 
report  to  Hongkong  by  one  ot  liia  own  vessels. 
Immediately  upon  the  news  of  the  battle  Euro- 
pean governments  with  interests  in  the  Philip- 
pines ordered  their  Asiatic  squadrons  to  the 
scene  tor  the  protection  of  their  citizens.  A 
French  vessel  appeared  first,  followed  soon  by 
numerous  German  ships,  by  the  British  squad- 
ron, and  others.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Germans  were  desirous  to  make  trouble  for 
the  Americans,  to  ignore  the  harbor  regulations 
that  Dewey  had  drawn  up,  and  to  establish 
obtrustively  friendly  relations  with  the  Span- 
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i.  The  fleet  under  Vice-Admiral  von 
Diederiehs  was  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
American,  including  two  battleships,  and  not  a 
little  apprehension  was  felt  that  they  might 
come  to  blows.  At  length  Dewey  intimated  to 
Von  Diedericbs  that  he  considered  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Germans  distinctly  unfriendly, 
and  that  it  must  be  persisted  in  no  longer; 
fter  this  their  conduct  was  less  objectionable. 
Dewey  held  Manila  at  his  mercy;  he  could 
have  taken  the  city  at  any  time,  but  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  troops  to  garrison  it,  took  no 
active  steps  until  forces  from  San  Francisco 
arrived.  The  time  between  the  battle  of 
Manila  and  the  arrival  of  American  troops 
was  a  trying  one  for  him;  the  question  of  the 
status  of  the  rebels  against  Spanish  rule,  the 
action  of  the  Germans,  the  widely  advertised 
relief  expedition  from  Spain,  under  Admiral 
Camera,  and  many  other  questions,  contrived 
to  put  Dewey  into  a  strain  of  anxious  tension. 
The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago,  and  of  the  recall  of  Camera's 
fleet  from  Suez,  received  on  17  July,  served 
to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  the  arrival  of 
American  troops  gave  increased  confldenoe. 
The  first  army  expedition  consisted  of  three 
transports  with  2,500  men,  which  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  15  May  and  arrived  off  Ma- 
nila 30  June;  as  fast  as  possible  other  expedi- 
tions followed,  until  the  entire  force  in  the 
islands  consisted  of  641  ofllceTs  and  15,05S  en- 
listed men,  under  command  of  Gen,  Wesley 
Merritt.  It  was  only  reluctance  to  cause 
needless  loss  of  life  and  property  that  pre- 
vented an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city;  it 
was  hoped  Governor -General  Augustin  would 
yield  to  the  inevitable.  During  this  period  ot 
inaction  the  insurgents  resumed  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  uncompleted 
truce  ot  December,  1897,  They  invested  the 
city  on  the  north  and  east,  but  Dewey  and 
Merritt  constrained  them  from  attacking  it. 
On  31  July  the  Spaniards  in  force  attacked  the 
American  lines  that  had  been  established  at 
Manila,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss, 
the  Americans  losing  only  nine  killed  and 
forty-seven  wounded.  On  13  Aug.  the  fleet 
under  Dewey  combined  with  the  troops  under 
Merritt  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  city.  The  brigades  commanded  by  Generals 
Mc Arthur  and  Greene  carried  the  Spanish 
works,  losing  about  flfty  men;  the  navy  again 
came  off  without  the  ions  of  a  single  life. 
After  about  six  hours  of  fighting  the  city 
surrendered  and  Dewey's  flag-lieutenant. 
Brumby,  raised  the  American  flag.  Secretary 
Long  summed  up  admirably  the  result  of  the 
victory  in  Manila  Bay  when  he  said,  in  his 
annual  report  in  November,  1808:  "Aside  from 
the  mere  fact  of  having  won  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  life  such  a  brilliant  and  electrifying 
victory  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  with 
all  the  confldence  which  it  infused  throughout 
the  country  and  into  the  personnel  of  every 
branch  of  the  service,  it  removed  at  once  all 
apprehension  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  in- 
direct pecuniary  advantage  to  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  saving  an  increase  of  in- 
surance rates  and  in  assuring  the  country  of 
freedom  from  attack  nn  that  coast  is  incal- 
culable." On  9  May,  1898.  President  MeKin- 
ley,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  recom- 
mended that  the  thanks  of  the  nation  be  given 
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to  Dewey  and  to  his  offieera  and  men;  joint 
resolutiona  to  that  effect  were  agreed  to  at 
once,  and  further  resulutiona  ordered  to  be 
prepared  a  sword  of  lionor  for  Dewey  and 
medals  for  the  officers  and  men,  $10,000  being 
appropriated  for  the  puqjose.  The  first  sub- 
stantial eviilenee  of  the  gratitude  felt  toward 
him  was  his  appointment  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  on  10  May,  1898,  as  rear-admiral;  he 
was  then  the  senior  officer  in  the  navy. 
On  3  Marcli,  18P0,  by  act  of  Congress,  Dewey 
was  made  admiral  of  the  navy,  a  higher 
rank  than  (hat  held  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can naval  officer.  After  the  fall  of  Manila 
and  during  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris  re- 
lations between  the  Spaniards  and  Americana 
became  quiet,  but  the  insurgents  under  Agui- 
naldo  gave  no  little  trouble;  the  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  were 
also  a  fruitful  source  of  friction.  The  insur- 
gents grew  bolder  and  more  restive;  on  T  Jan  , 
1S99,  Aguinaldo  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
testing against  the  intrusion  of  the  Americans 
in  the  Pliilippines,  alleging  that  they  had 
promised  freedom  for  the  islands  and  had  vio- 
lated their  promises,  denouncing  McKinley's 
orders  to  General  Otis  (who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  after  Merritt  had  been  called  to 
Paris  to  advise  the  peace  commissioners),  and 
catting  upon  the  Filipinos  not  to  desist  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  In  January  President 
McKintey  appointed  a  commission  of  five,  con- 
sisting of  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis,  Presi- 
dent Schurman.  of  Cornell.  Cot.  Charles  Denby, 
sometime  minister  to  China,  and  Prof.  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines,  and  reporting  to  him  and  ad- 
vising him  on  each  new  step  in  colonial  devel- 
opment. On  4  and  5  Feb.  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  insurgents  and  Americans;  from 
then  on  they  continued  even  into  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Dewey  supported  the  land  forces  with 
the  navy  in  every  ease  possible.  His  time  now 
was  also  occupied  by  his  duties  on  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  the  civil  members  of  which 
arrived  at  Manila  on  4  March.  On  4  April  the 
commission  issued  a  proclamation  assuring  the 
Filipinos  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the 
Americans  and  their  sincere  desire  to  give 
them  prosperity  and  happiness,  well-being  and 
good  government:  that  a  conilict  against  the 
Americans  must  in  the  end  prove  hopeless; 
and  putting  forlh  plainly  and  in  detail  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Americans  with  reference  to 
the  government  and  control  of  the  islands. 
On  22  May  the  commission  submitted  to  peace 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Filipinos  a 
draft  of  the  proposed  form  of  government; 
this  included  a  governor-general  and  a  cabinet 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  later  an 
advisory  council  to  be  elected  by  the  Filipinos 
Dewey's  work  on  the  commission  was  now  at 
an  end.  He  had  asked  to  be  relieved.  Rear- 
Admiral  John  C.  Watson  had  been  assigned 
to  succeed  him  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
station,  and  accordingly  on  20  May  he  left  Ma- 
nila on  board  his  flagship  "  Olympia,"  bound 
for  New  York  by  way  of  Hongkong,  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  His  progress  homeward  was  one 
continued  ovation  at  every  port  in  which  he 
stopped,  and  every  attention  and  honor  pos- 
sible were  shown  him.     In  the  United  States 
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by  President  MtKinlev  and  was  presented 
with  the  sword  voted  by  Congress  receiving 
another  ovation  in  the  nations  capital  3 
Oct  seiond  only  to  ttiat  of  the  eity  of  New 
York  Almiral  DeHey  became  president  of 
the  General  Board  if  the  Navv  2*)  March 
lOOO  He  m'lrricd  his  second  wife  Mrs  Mil 
dred  (McLean)  Hazen  of  Washington  D  C 
on  ")  Nov     1899 

SUITE  Francis  Hopklnson  engineer 
author  and  art  st  b  m  Baltimore  Md  23 
Oct  1S38  d  in  Nen  iork  City  "  April 
Ill's  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson  and  "^usan 
(Teacklo)  Smith  He  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Virginia  famih  ivhich  was  represented 
among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  by  Francis  Ho]  kmson  After  ac 
quiring  his  elemcnfarj  eduiation  in  the  Balti 
more  public  schoils  he  entered  a  private  acad 
emy  where  according  to  the  plans  made  by 
hia  father  he  was  to  prepare  for  entrance 
into  Princeton  Un  versitv  But  bus  neis  re 
verses  compelled  his  father  to  take  him  out 
of  this  school  and  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  he 
became  a  clerk  m  a  hardware  store  at  a  wage 
of  ^"iOOO  a  month  Two  years  later  he  be 
came  assistant  superintendent  in  an  irsn 
foundry  owned  by  hii  brother  and  there  re 
mamed  for  another  t«o  years  \t  that  time 
the  financial  and  industrial  disorders  iniident 
to  the  Civil  War  caused  the  foundry  to  be 
closed  and  loung  Smith  found  himself  with 
out  employment  He  came  up  to  New  York, 
n  ith  his  brother  and  after  a  depressing 
period  spent  in  a  search  for  employment 
finalh  found  a  position  with  a  firm  in  the 
iron  business  on  Broad  Street  It  was  while 
he  was  employed  here  that  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  hours  to  preparing  himself  for  the  pro 
fosaion  of  his  oi*n  choice — cml  engineering 
\\  ith  persistent  energy  he  studied  at  nights 
and  in  a  lemarkahly  short  time  had  mas 
tcred  the  tle)r\  and  the  fundamental  pnn 
ciples  of  the  practice  of  this  science  He 
then  formed  a  partnership  ^^lth  James  Sym 
ington  who  I  ke  himself  had  a  taste  for  art 
It  was  onlv  four  years  later  that  he  under 
took  his  first  large  c  ntract  the  construction 
of  the  stone  ice  breaker  about  the  Bridgeport 
lighthouse  Then  he  biilt  the  breakwaters  at 
Bloel.  Island  and  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River  He  was  also  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  government  sea  wall 
around  Governors  Island  in  Nen  \ork  Bay 
another  at  Tompkmsville  on  Staten  Iiland 
and  be  built  the  foundation  tor  the  Bartholdi 
''tatue  on  Libortv  Island  Later  Yu.  built  a 
great  numter  of  bridges  But  though  he 
took  much  pride  in  these  works   the  building 
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of  a    lighthouse   was   1 

The  most  aatisfaetorj  achievemsnt  of 
life  he  once  said  in  summing  up  what  he 
had  accomplished  in  his  lifes  work  naa  the 
construttxjii  of  the  Race  Rock  lighthouse  in 
the  harbor  of  New  I  ondon  One  reason  for 
thi3  feeling  was  that  the  building  of  this 
lighthouse  had  a  strong  inftuente  on  his  later 
life  TbiK  task  covered  a  space  of  aiv  years 
and  during  the  working  months  of  that  time 
he  liied  tn  the  rtck  with  his  men  whom  he 
mide  his  companions  He  often  attributed  his 
splendid  health  to  this  period  of  rtughing 
it  From  his  bojhotd  Mr  Smith  had  been 
\ery  fond  of  demoting  leibure  hours  to  paint 
inff  As  a  p'iinter  he  nas  self  taught  a  few 
Itaiona  in  dra  vjng  from  an  old  artist  in  Balti 
more  constituted  his  entire  training  m  the 
art  During  his  early  active  jears  he  worked 
in  charcoal  drawings  in  the  eiening?  and 
sometimes  took  olT  half  a  day  to  piint  m 
water  colors  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Tile  Club  which  flourished  m 
the  late  seventies  manj  of  whose  members 
ha^e  since  i>ecome  famous  painters  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Amen 
can  Water  Color  Soeietv  and  the  New  'i.jrk 
Etching  Club  Later  in  life  he  mide  trips 
ahr  fld  armed  with  a  large  white  umbrella 
which  became  famous  from  the  Thames  to 
Palestine  and  e\ea  in  Mexico  for  he  always 
painted  in  the  open  air  Nor  i  as  he  by  any 
means  m  the  amateur  class  He  also  received 
man>  a\  ards  for  his  paintings  The  Pan 
American  Fxposition  ga>e  him  several  mcdali 
the  Charleston  Exposition  and  the  Philadel 
phia  Art  Club  also  awarded  him  medals  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  «as  ao  strongly  impressed 
by  his  painting*  that  he  awarded  him  the 
orders  of  the  Mediidieh  ani.  the  0  manyeh 
with  the  grade  of  officer  in  each  Ip  to  the 
age  of  forty  fi\e  Mr  Smith  had  never  at 
tempted  to  write  but  in  1886  when  he  was 
bringing  out  reproductions  of  his  water  color 
sketches  for  a  book  entitled  *«enT\orn 
Poads  hii  publishers  suggested  to  him  that 
he  add  a  little  text  to  the  sketches  Having 
once  been  led  to  attempting  authorship  hi 
continued  There  followed  soon  after  A 
^^hite  Lmbrella  in  Mexico  4  Book  of  the 

Tile  Club      and  other  matter  of  a  descript 
character      It  was  not  till  1891    however   that 
he   published  his  first  fiction    but  this   work 

Colonel  Carter  of  Carfersville  at  once 
made  h  m  famous  as  an  author  of  high  class 
As  a  painter  Mr  Smith  takes  high  rank  even 
though  he  cannot  be  elasaed  with  the  great 
masters  His  interpretatims  of  the  cdorful 
life  of  Venice  his  soiourn  at  the  Inn  of  \Vil 
liam  the  Conqueror  in  the  north  of  France 
where  he  pictured  the  bright  scarlets  of  the 
old  courtyard  and  his  wanderings  amidst  th 
rums  of  ancient  Greece  arc  all  familiar  to 
patrons  of  art  As  a  writer  he  possessed  a 
tenderness  and  charm  and  a  marked  talent  m 
the  construction  ot  a  plot  Much  of  his  beat 
work  IS  in  the  short  story  form  of  which  tvre 
of  literature  he  was  a  finished  master  His 
favorite  literary  workshop  was  a  dingy  little 
office  down  in  the  commercial  secti  n  of  New 
York  City  where  m  the  realm  of  skyacrapera 
and  am  dst  the  clatter  of  paasing  dra^s  he 
woie  hK  romances  of  the  days  of  the  past 
Mr    Smith    owing  to  his  striking  appearance 


and  his  charm  of  manner  also  became  a  popu 
lar  lecturer  He  frequentlj  read  from  his  own 
works  but  his  favorite  subjects  were  litera 
ture  and  art  in  general  \a  an  after  dinner 
speaker  he  was  a  general  favorite  hi  as 
equally  an  artist  m  telling  a  story  1  \  means 
of    the    spoken    word    as    on    paper  Mr 

Smith  writes  one  of  his  fellow  mtmbera  of 
the  \uthors  Club  of  New  \ork  m  an  apjre 
ciation  pullished  in  the  manual  of  that  or 
ganization  for  1916  reinforLcd  h  s  extep 
tional  talents  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
industry  tthatsoeier  his  hands  found  to  do 
—and  they  found  more  than  most  hands  find — 
he  d  d  with  his  might  The  result  was  that  ha 
had  life  mire  abundantly  than  the  majority 
of  his  felioHs  An  engineer  a  novelist  a 
painter  a  teller  of  short  tales  an  essayist  a 
lyceura  light  an  after -d  nner  sfeaker  a  ra 
eonteur  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  art  sub 
jects — verilj  here  was  a  man  who  was  un 
commonly    forehanded  Engineering    was 

bis  vocation — writing  painting  and  the  rtst 
his  avocation  It  was  thus  that  he  appraised 
himself  not  long  before  he  passed  away  Mr 
Smith     has     w  ritten  W  ell  W  orn     Roads 

{18861  ,  Old  Lines  m  New  Black  and 
White        (18871  The    Book    of    the     Tile 

Club  (in      collaboration      with      Edward 

Strahan  188S)  A  White  Umbrella  m  Mex 
ICO        (1889)  Colonel    Carter    of    Carters 

ville  (1891)  A  Day  at  Laguerres  and 
Other    Days        (l<*l)2l  American    Illustra 

tors       (18P2I         Venice   of   Today       (1804) 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond  and  Some  Others  ' 
(1896),  Tom  Grogan  (1807),  Gondola 
Days"  (1898);  "Caleb  West,  Master  Diver" 
(1898);  "The  Other  Fellow"  (1899);  "The 
Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn"  (19021;  "The 
Under  Dog"  (1903):  "At  Close  Range" 
(1005);  "The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3"  (1005); 
"The  Tides  of  Barnegat"  (1906);  "The 
Veiled  Lady"  (19071;  "The  Romance  of  an 
Old  Fashioned  Gentleman"  (1907);  "Colonel 
Carter's  Christmas  "  ( 1908 )  ;  "  Peter  " 
(1908);  "Forty  Minutes  Late"  (1009); 
"Kennedy  Square"  (1911)  ;  "The  Arm  Chair 
at  the  Inn"  (1912);  "Charcoals  of  New  and 
Old  New  York  "  ( 1912)  ;  "  In  Thackeray's  Lon- 
don" (1913);  "In  Dickens'  London"  (1914). 
Mr.  Smith  married  Josephine  Van  Deventer, 
who  survives  him.  They  had  one  son,  F. 
Berkeley  Smith. 

TALCOTT.  James,  banker  and  philanthropist, 
b.  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  7  Feb.,  1835;  d. 
at  Mohawk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  21  Aug..  1916,  son  of 
Reth  and  Charlotte  Stout  (Butler)  Talcott. 
He  traced  descent  from  the  Talcott  family  of 
Colchester,  Essex,  England,  an  ancient  and 
honorable  race,  the  motto  of  whose  coat-of- 
arms  is:  "Virtus  sola  Nobilitas."  The 
founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family 
was  John  Talcott,  of  Braintree,  Esaex,  Eng- 
land, who  embarked  for  New  England,  in 
1(132,  in  the  ship  "Lion,"  and  first  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  deputy  to  the 
General  Court.  He  went,  in  1636,  with  Rey, 
Thomas  Hooker's  company  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  that  city. 
He  was  known  as  "  the  worshipful  Mr.  John 
Talcott,"  and  held  many  important  positions, 
including  that  of  treasurer  of  the  colony.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  and  Alice 
(Harrington)    Mott.     The   line   of   descent   is 
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traced  through  their  aon,  Captain  Samuel,  who 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1658,  and 
removed  to  Welliersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  military  and  State  affairs. 
Among  other  Bervieea  he  commanded  the  com- 
pany of  dragoons  sent  to  Ueerfield  in  16T0 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  War.  He  mar- 
tied  Hannah  Holyoke,  granddaughter  of  Wil- 
liam I'ynchon,  founder  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  the  line  is  continued  through  their  son, 
Deacon  Benjamin,  and  hla  wife,  Satah  Hol- 
liater;  their  son.  Captain  Samuel,  and  his 
wife,  Hannah  Moseley ;  their  son,  Samuel 
(3d),   and   his   wife,   Mary   Smith,   and   their 
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Association,  New  York  City;  member  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  tiie  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street  Mis- 
sion, Cremorne  Mission,  and  Home  for  Intem- 
State  Men.  He  also  erected  an  arboretum  at 
ount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Mass,, 
and  an  addition  to  the  library  building  at 
West  Hartford,  Conn,,  also  a  building  for 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky.  He  was 
not  interested  in  politics  to  any  extent,  pre- 
fetfing  to  devote  his  time  to  doing  good  to 
his  fellow  men.  His  career  was  that  of  a 
capable,  energetic,  and  honorable  business  man 
and  of  a  generous  and  patriotic  citizen. 
Aside  from  the  house  of  James  Talcott,  Inc., 
Mr.  Talcott  was  connected  with  several  other 
corporations;  was  a  director  of  the  Manhattan 
Company,  American  Hosiery  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York;  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff  League;  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Botan- 
ical and  Zoological  Gardens,  and  a  life  member 
of  the  American  Geographieal  Society.  He 
belonged  to  the  Republican,  Patria,  American 
Yacht,  and  Riding  Clubs.    Mr.  Talcott  married 
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31  Oct,,  1860,  Henrietta  E,,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Amzi  Francis,  of  Bridgehampton,  L,  I.  Their 
children  are:  James  Frederick,  Francis  Edgar, 
Arthur  Whiting,  Grace  (Mrs.  Warner  M.  Van 
Norden),  Edith  (Mrs.  H.  Koswell  Bates),  and 
Reginald   Talcott. 

BASKEB  Wharton  finani.  er  economist 
and  publisher  I  in  Philadelphia  Pa  1  May 
1846  s  n  I  \lribam  and  Sarah  (Wharton) 
Barker  IIis  earliest  paternal  American  an 
cestor  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts  in  16-8  His  paternal  grand 
fd.ther  Jacob  Barker  was  a  cousin  of  Benja 
min  Frankl  n  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  war 
12  and  taker  of  the  $10  000  000 
which  enabled  the  United  States 
the  ar  against  Great  Britain 
lUccessfuUy  Mr  Barker 
\aa  edicated  at  Shorts  Latin  School  and  the 
Ln  vers  ty  of  Pennsylvania  from  i  hich  he  re 
ce  ved  the  degree  of  A  B  in  1866  and  tl  e  de 
^ree  of  A  M  in  1169  Already  before  leaving 
■ollege  le  lad  c  nceived  lery  definite  economic 
and  political  theories  of  an  advanced  nature 
To  give  expression  to  hia  viewa  on  these  ques 
tions  he  began  to  publ  sh  the  Penn  Monthly 
n  1870  In  1880  this  became  The  Amen 
can  a  weekly  publication  He  continued  aa 
publisher  and  editor  of  this  periodical  until 
1900  His  discussions  and  editorials  on  eco 
nomi  social  and  political  issues  in  these 
lournaJs  were  unique  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  In  1878  Mr  Birker  waa 
appointed  special  financial  agent  of  the  Im 
penal  Russian  Government  in  this  country  and 
discharged  the  task  intrusted  to  him  in  con 
nection  with  the  building  of  the  cruisers 
'  Europe  Asia  Africa  and  Zahiaca 
ao  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II  that  the  latter  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St  Stanislaw  With  a  staff  of 
engintera  he  conducted  a  survey  of  the  coal 
and  iron  deposits  in  the  Donetz  reg  on  n  Bus 
la  after  which  he  proposed  a  large  plan  for 
their  development  An  expenditure  of  ^'O 
000  000  for  railroada  mills  and  smelting 
plants  «as  ajproved  by  the  Ciar  onh  three 
davs  before  his  assassin  a  tion  But  his  sue 
ceaaor  Alexander  III  vetoed  the  arrangement 
because  he  desired  that  the  work  should  be 
done  entirely  under  Russiin  superi  s  on  In 
1887  the  Chinese  government  at  the  sugges 
tl  )n  of  1 1  Hung  Chang  the  great  viceroy  and 
Cheng  Tl  n  Iloon  the  Imperial  Chinese  Min 
ister  to  Washington  took  under  consideration 
an  enterprise  of  great  magnitude  Mr  Bar 
ker  at  once  sent  hia  private  agents  to  China 
and  un  the  termination  of  their  negotiations 
nith  the  Chinese  government  the  latter  sent  a 
special  embassy  to  Philadelphia  consisting  of 
three  high  mandarins  the  cniet  of  which  His 
E\cellency  Ma  Kiet  C I  ang  outranked  the 
ri  I  lent  minnter  at  Uahhington  The  result 
of  the  ten  leeks  <t  negotiations  carried  on  at 
Philadelph  a  was  the  great  concession  of  1987 
grant  d  to  Mr  Barker  and  his  associates  But 
before  anv  action  could  be  undertaken  under 
the  agreement  the  concessions  were  canceled 
on  account  of  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  o£ 
certain  English  and  American  bankers  who 
brought  pressure  to  hear  through  the  British 
government  Mr  Barker  has  alwus  been 
keinlv  interested  in  politics  though  he  has 
never  been  a  machine  politician     Until  1896 
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he  waa  a  Republican  in  national  matters  and 
always  progressive.  He  was  in  favor  o!  certain 
very  definite  public  policies  and  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  men  to  high  office  to  carry  them  out. 
He  proposed  the  nomination  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field for  Pre  side  ut,  and  brought  about  the 
combinations  that  caused  his  nomination  at 
the  Republican  convention  of  1880  and  the 
defeat  of  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine.  Im- 
mediately after  the  assassination  of  Garfield  he 
took  action  which  resulted  in  the  nomination 
of  Benjamin  Harrison  for  President  in  188f 
In  the  strong  movement  against  the  Republi 
can  machine  which  took  place  in  Pennsylvanii 
from  1882  to  1890  within  the  Republicai 
ranks  Mr.  Barker  was  a  prominent  leader, 
action  which  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
being  independent  of  party  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  or  nation  were  at  stake. 
In  1896  Mr.  Barker  gave  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  platform  and  Mr.  Bryan,  because 
they  then,  in  a  measure,  met  his  demands  and 
also  because  the  Republican  platform  was 
most  offensive  to  him.  This  action  was  indeed 
a  sore  trial,  for  he  was  a  warm,  personal  friend 
of  William  McKinley.  But  his  support  of  the 
Democratic  platform  was  very  short-lived; 
when  the  Democratic  party  and  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
fused to  take  advanced  ground  on  the  great 
issues  of  that  campaign,  he  immediately  gave 
his  support  to  the  People's  party.  Four  years 
later  that  party  nominated  him  as  its  candi- 
date for  President,  to  which,  more  than  to 
any  other  factor  of  the  campaign,  has  been 
attributed  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
election  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  "  I  have 
often  asked  myself,"  said  President  McKinley 
.  to  Mr.  Barker,  some  time  afterward,  "  what 
would  now  be  your  position  in  the  Republican 
party  had  you  not  withdrawn  your  support; 
a  high  place,  I  am  sure.  However,  you  have 
always  had  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
and,  although  you  have  probably  lost  high  pub- 
lic places,  you  retain  the  sublime  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  \o\i  have  remained  true  to  your 
ideals  I  know  another  man  who  also  had 
high  ideals  He  is  now  enjoying  a  very  high 
office  bought  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  ideals  It 
was  at  about  this  same  time  that  Mark  Hanna 
said  to  Mr  Barker  I  do  not  understand, 
Barker  ho«  vou  can  be  a  Populist  Perhaps 
I  do  not  know  what  a  Populist  is  Upon  Mr 
Barker  s  explaining  to  him  the  fundamental 
pr  nciples  of  the  Populist  platform  Mr 
Hanna  replied  Barker  when  the  American 
people  understand  the  Populist  doctrine  as  you 
state  it  more  than  three  quarters  of  them  will 
lote  the  Popui  st  ticket  In  IS79  Mr  Barker 
proposed  an  American  Commercial  Union  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  two  Americas  with  a  com- 
mon tariff  against  all  the  European  and 
Asiatic  nations  and  a  fair  listribution  of  the 
re\enue  receipts  among  the  nations  of  the 
Union  He  believes  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  trade  is  to  run  north  and  south  and  not 
east  and  ^  est  He  was  also  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  by 
tie  United  Stites  after  the  Spanish  American 
\\  ar  and  has  continuously  advocated  setting 
the  islands  free  under  a  guarantee  of  the 
Pacific  Powers  Mr  Barker  is  a  widely  re<og- 
nized  authority  on  the  pr  blems  of  transporta- 
tion the  cipitalization  of  fublie  service  cir- 
porations   taxation    money    and  credit   and  he 


is  now  the  chief  advocate  of  national  money 
and  public  banks.  He  believes  that  the  capi- 
talization of  public  service  corporations  should 
be  limited  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  produce 
or  reproduce  the  properties,  and  the  charge 
fur  service  should  be  fixed  at  rates  high  enough 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  property  em- 
cicntlj  and  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
cost  of  reproduction,  and  no  higher.  He  is 
especially  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
charges  should  be  "  all  the  traffic  can  bear." 
Mr.  Barker  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  railroads,  direct  taxa- 
tion, income  tax,  public  ownership  of  enter- 
prises which  in  their  nature  must  become 
monopolies  and  of  natural  resourcps,  Mr. 
Barker  has  traveled  extensively,  having  visited 
practically  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  to  study  local  conditions  '  As  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  he  has  been  very  active 
in  financial  circles;  he  founded  the  Investment 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  with  $4,000,000 
capital,  and  the  Finance  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  $5,000,000  capital.  He  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1880.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Fenn  Club  of  Philadelphia;  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Art,  and  the 
Manufacturers  Clubs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  tha  Academy  of  Political 
Science.  On  16  Oct.,  1867,  Mr.  Barker  mar- 
ried Margaret  Corlies  Baker,  of  New  York. 
They  have  had  three  sons;  Samuel  Haydock, 
Rodman,  and  Folger  Barker,  all  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

MAXIM,  Hudson,  inventor,  b  in  Orneville, 
Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  3  Feb.,  1853,  fourtli 
son  of  Isaac  and  Harriet  Bostons  (Stevens) 
Maxim.  His  earliest  ancestor  was  Samuel 
Maxim,  an  Englishman  of  Huguenot  descent, 
who  came  to  this  country  some  time  before 
1700,  and  settled  in  Rochester,  Mass  He  was 
educated  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Kent's  Hill.  During  his  schooldays  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, and  the  natural  sciences,  and,  as 
early  as  1875,  he  formulated  the  hypothesis 
of  the  compound  nature  of  atoms,  which  has 
become  a  generally  accepted  theory  within  the 
last  tew  years  From  1883  to  1888  he  was 
engaged  in  the  subscription  book -publishing 
business  in  Pittsfield,  Mass  During  that 
time  he  wrote  a  book  on  Penmanship  and 
Drawing,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million 
copies  were  sold.  He  also  invented  a  process 
for  printing  in  colors  which  was  tried  in  one 
number  of  the  "Evening  Journal."  of  Pitta- 
field  In  1888  he  left  the  subscription  pub- 
lishing business  for  the  occupation  of  experi- 
menting in  ordnance  and  explosives,  and  in 
1890,  built  a  dynamite  and  smokeless  powder 
factory  at  Maxim,  N  J  He  was  the  first  to 
make  smokeless  powder  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  to  submit  samples  to  the  United 
States  government  for  trial-  His  smokeless 
powder  was  afterward  adopted  hy  the  govern* 
ment  In  181)7  he  sold  his  inventions  to  E  I. 
IhiPont  de  Nemours  and  Company  of  Wil- 
mington, Del  ,  and  became  consulting  engineer 
and  expert  in  their  development  department. 
In  inoi  he  sold  to  the  U.  S.  government  the 
formula    of    "  Maximite,"    the    first    high    ex- 
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plpaive  to  be  fired  through  heavy  armor  plate 
Later  lie  perfected  Stibillite  a  smokeleBB 
ponder  producing  better  baliistxe  results  than 
any  other  now  in  use  A  feature  of  this  new 
gunpo  vdcr  13  that  it  can  be  used  as  aoon  as 
produced  This  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ordi 
nary  nitrocellulose  smokeless  powder  requires 
several  months  to  drj  renders  stabiUite  of  the 
greateit  importance  in  war  He  is  the  inven 
tor  also  of  the  United  States  servii-e  detonat 
ing  f  ise  for  high  expl  jsive  armor  piercing 
projectiles  of  motorite  a  new  self  com 
bustue  material  tor  driving  torpedoes  of  a 
process  and  apparatus  for  maDUlacturing 
multi  perforated  po«der  grams  of  improve 
menta  in  smokeless  powder  grains  and  of  a 
torpedo  ram  haiing  the  form  of  a  nearly  anb 
merged  torpedo  boat  so  des  gned  that  the  et 
plosion  of  the  warhead  on  ramming  a  warship 
does  not  imperil  the  lives  of  the  torpedo  crew 
In  190b  Mr  Maxun  indented  the  process  of 
making  calcium  carbide  continuously  by  the 
electriial  resistance  of  a  molten  carbide  con 
ductor  remov  mg  the  carbide  as  fast  as  formed 
and  simultaneously  supplying  fresh  material 
to  the  heating  Held  which  is  now  m  general 
use  in  this  country  During  his  experiments 
in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  he  in 
vented  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
microscopic  diamonds  by  eleitro  de|  osition 
Mr  Ma\im  is  the  author  of  The  V  encB  of 
Poetr;  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language 
( 1 11(1 1  Defenseless      America         (1)151 

Leading    Opinions    Both    For    and    Against 
National      Defense  (lOtb)  Dynamite 

btories  (10171  The  work  on  language  em 
braces  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  siund''  in  langua>;e  and  contains 
many  important  scientihi.  disco\eries  in  the 
constitution  and  dvnamics  of  human  speech 
Mr  Maxim  is  an  effectiie  public  speaker  and 
IS  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  lead  ng 
periodicals  Hl  is  an  ex  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Societv  if  New  \ork  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Induttri 
Military  &er\ice  Institution  Naiy  League 
and  Chemists  Club  In  1913  the  degree  <.f 
D  Sc  was  conferred  upon  h  m  at  Heidelberg 
Un  voraity  Tiffin  Ohio  In  lOlt.  he  ^aB  ap 
pointed  a  memler  of  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board  On  26  March  1806  he  married  Lilian 
daughter  of  Plv  W  ill  am  Durban  a  well 
kno  n  lin|,uist  and  litleraieur  of  London 
England  ■" 

HOWE    Julia  Ward    author   and   social   re 
former    b    in  New  Yorl    City    2(   May    ISIO 
d.  in  Middletown.  R   1 ,  18  Oit .  1910.  daughter 
of    Samuel    and   Julia    (Cutlerl     Ward       Her 
father    was    the    grandson    of    Gov      Samuel 
Ward,   once   governor  of   Rhode  Island   and 
member   of   the   first    and   second   Continental 
Congresses       Her   mother   also    came   of   very 
distinguished   stock  and  waa  related  to  many 
of  the  most  prominent  people  of  her  own  gen- 
eration.   During  all  of  her  childhood  and  girl 
hood  Miss  Ward  led  a  very  secluded  lite;  the 
family   was    socially   very    exclusive    and    the 
child  hardly  had  social  intercourse  with  others 
than  her  tutors  and  her  relatives      At  the  age 
of  five  she   lost  her  mother  and  then  her 
elusion  became  even  more  strict      In  her  < 
words,  "he   (her  father]   dreaded  for  his  c 
dren    the    dissipations    of    fashionable    soci 
and  even  the  risks  of  general  intercourse  with 


the  unsanetified  many."  Until  the  age  of  nine 
she  was  taught  at  home  such  accomplishments 
as  were  thought  very  proper  for  3-oung  ladies 
in  that  period,  such  as  music,  dancing, 
French,  sketching,  etv.  Then  her  father  sent 
her  to  a  very  select  boarding-school,  where 
she  continued  studies  of  very  much  the  same 
nature.  Her  serious  studies  only  began  when 
she  left  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Realiz- 
ing the  emptiness  of  the  accomplishments 
which  she  had  been  taught,  she  set  to  work, 
at  her  own  volition,  and  devoted  herself  daily 
to  a  fixed  number  of  hours  of  study.  This 
self-imposed  course  of  study  included  French, 
German,  literature,  history,  and  philosophy 
During  this  period,  also,  she  made  her  first 
attempts  at  writing;  dramas,  poetry,  and 
essays  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  later 
generation,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  Miss 
Ward  had,  save  for  some  facility  for  turning 
a  rhyme,  very  little  literary  talent.  And  at 
least  her  earlier  works  show  plainly  nothing 
more  than  the  thoughts  of  a  slightly  frivolous 
society  girl.  Upon  entering  her  twenties  her 
brother  married  and  gradually  her  father 
relaxed  his  previous  strict  vigilance,  and  after 
his  death  she  was  able  to  mix  in  society  quite 
freely,  for  now  she  lived  with  her  brother  and 
his  family.  Speaking  of  this  period,  she  says: 
"  The  history  of  the  next  two  years  would,  if 
written,  chronicle  a  series  of  balls,  concerts, 
and  dinners.''  While  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  in 
1841,  Charles  Sumner,  the  statesman,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  her  brother,  often  called  upon 
her.  Through  him  it  was  that  she  one  day, 
in  his  company,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  teacher  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf  mute  made 
famous  by  Dickens  through  his  "  American 
Notes."  The  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Howe, 
begun  on  this  occasion,  ended  in  the  marriage 
of  the  serious  social  reformer  and  the  hand- 
some and  charming  young  Hociety  belle  This 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  young 
woman.  After  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
couple  sailed  for  Europe  and  spent  some  time 
in  London,  where  Dr.  Howe  waa  already  fa- 
mous and  where  they  were  received  by  many  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  time.  They  had  tea  with 
Carlyle  and  with  Wordsworth,  they  were  the 
guests  of  various  statesmen  and  noblemen,  and 
they  became  very  intimate  with  Charles 
Dickens  With  the  latter  Dr.  Howe  rambled 
about  the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  viewing 
the  conditions  of  the  lower  claaaea  Mrs  Howe 
often  accompanied  them,  and  these  experiences 
had  the  effect  of  turning  her  mind  into  more 
serious  channels  Gradually  the  desire  to  be 
of  real  use  to  the  world  came  over  her.  Upon 
their  return  to  America  this  influence  was 
many  times  intensified  by  their  associations 
there  They  lived  in  South  Boston,  in  a  dis- 
tinctly unfashionable  quarter  "  I  was  now." 
writes  Mrs  Howe,  "  to  make  acquaintance 
with  quite  another  citv— with  the  Boston  of 
the  teachers,  of  the  reformers,  of  the  cranks, 
and  also — of  the  apostles  "  Among  the  almost 
daily  visitors  whom  the  Howes  entertained 
were  Longfellow.  Holmes.  Emerson,  Theodore 
Parker.  Garrison,  the  abolitionist,  and  Wendell 
Phillips  With  the  example  of  such  men  be- 
fore her,  Mrs.  Howe  ceased  to  find  enjoyment 
in  the  social  functions  of  fashionable  society. 
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An  anti  slavery  newspaper  The  Common- 
wealth waa  running  jn  Boston  and  one 
winter  Dr  Ho«e  assumed  the  editorship  Mrs 
Howe  assisted  him  This  remed  her  literirv 
ambitions  and  in  the  spring  of  1S54  appeared 
her  volume  of  poems  Passion  Flowers  As 
she  herself  remarked  long  afterward  It 
was  a  timid  performance  upon  a  slender  reed 
and  thi4  her  onn  estimate  SLems  quite  near 
the  truth  Nett  app tared  a  drama  The 
^\orlds  Own  «hieh  was  produced  in  New 
York  but  it  attracted  itn  little  attention 
and  did  not  run  long  The  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  stirred  Mrs  Howe  \erv  deeply  and 
then  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  ex 
citement  of  the  lime  that  she  wrote  the  one 
piece  ot  lerse  which  was  not  onl>  widely  read 
and  quoted  but  which  became  one  of  the 
popular  'lonKs  among  (he  Union  soldiers  The 
Battle  Hvmn  of  the  Republic  It  was  not 
till  some  time  after  the  war  that  Mrs  Howe 
took  up  that  work  whuh  «as  to  make  her 
famous  ihv  began  lecturing  at  first  in  private 
parlors  later  on  the  public  lecture  platform 
As  early  as  1S48  Elizabeth  Cadf  Stanton  had 
called  a  convention  of  women  whose  object 
WIS  to  obtain  certain  social  pnnleges  for 
women  a  movement  which  gradually  acquired 
volume  and  blended  into  the  demand  for  auf 
frage  \t  first  Mra  Howe  hid  he'ird  these 
claims  with  intense  prejudice  but  as  they 
becime  more  niiatent  she  gave  them  more 
serious  oonsiderat  on  then  became  herself  an 
ardent  suj  porter  of  the  cause  Thus  at  the 
age  of  flftv  Julia  \\  ard  Howe  turned  into 
an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  her  se^.  Her 
first  independent  effort  was  to  organize  an 
international  protest  on  the  part  of  women 
against  the  Franeo  Prussian  War  This  was 
a  complete  failure  She  now  for  some  \eara 
became  an  energetic  lecturer  for  the  suffrage 
movement  sometimes  addressing  large  audi 
eneea  in  crowded  auditoriums  and  often  pre- 
siding at  national  conientions  In  1870  Mrs 
Howe  became  interested  in  organizing  women  s 
clubs  her  argument  for  this  new  mo\ement, 
of  which  she  was  practically  the  founder  was 
(hat  it  brought  women  out  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  homes  and  broadened  their 
minds  through  mutual  intercourse  As  if 
some  dormant  force  had  been  awakened  at  her 
call  women  all  oier  the  countrv  began  leaving 
their  kitchens  and  organi7ing  themsehes  into 
clubs  for  the  purpose  of  reading  talking  and 
discussinp  together  later  these  clubs  were 
in  ^  I  red  to  do  thm^  to  take  up  social 
service  of  various  kinds  thev  became  inter- 
ested in  Hiich  Rubjecta  as  child  labor  impure 
milk  insanitary  housing  and  education  "" 
fore  mmv  yeiri  had  passed  these  organi 
tions  included  close  to  a  million  women  i 
for  this  last  field  of  new  activity  Julia  WarA 
Howe  was  more  responsible  than  any  other 
single  woman  She  had  awakened  the  women 
of  America  to  a  realization  that  they  too, 
were  a  part  of  the  social  body  In  later  years, 
naturally  Mrs  Howe  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish her  activities  but  she  became  as  she 
was  often  termed  the  grand  old  lady  ot 
America  People  came  on  pilgrimages  to  see 
her  Uhen  she  entered  a  theater  audiences 
rose  m  respcLt  Up  to  the  last  dnis  of  her 
life  her  mind  remained  active  tthen  i=ked 
for  a  motto   for  the    women  s   clubs    at  the 
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age    of    ninety  one     her    replj    was        Up    to 
Date 

QOBDOIf  John  Brown  statesman  and  sol 
dier  b  in  Upsun  Ctunt^  Oa  6  Feb  lfi32  d 
at  Biscavne  Fla  0  Jan  1904  son  ol  Rev 
Zachary  Hemdon  and  Melinda  (Coi)  Gordon 
His  earliest  paternal  ancestor  Adam  Gordon 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  in  J630  and 
settled  m  Fredericksburg  'V  a  S  nee  that 
time  his  descendants  have  played  an  impor 
tant  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  Cilonial 
Revolutionarj  and  later  history  of  the  South 
ern  btates  One  of  them  was  a  member  of 
the  first  State  assembly  of  North  Carolina 
others  were  officLrs  in  command  of  forces  at 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  durmg  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  while  three  ot  John 
Brown  Gordons  brothers  to  k  their  pKces  be 
side  him  as  oflicers  of  the  Confederate  army 
His  father  was  a  planter  and  a  mm  ster  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  He  recened  his  early 
education  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Upson 
County  Ga  and  aftLr«ari  entered  the  Uni 
(ersity  of  Georgia  On  leaving  the  unner 
sitj  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
law  nhich  he  read  in  the  office  of  his  brother 
in  law  Logan  E  Blecklej  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  Georgia  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bir  ind  practiced  his  profession  with  Judge 
Bleckley  a%  hm  associate  until  1861  when  on 
tht  outbreak  of  the  Cml  War  he  joined  the 
volunteers  as  captain  ot  a  company  of  moun 
taincers  He  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
being  promoted  in  succession  as  the  result  of 
j,alHnt  and  conspicuous  service  on  the  field 
<f  battiL  tu  the  posts  of  major  lieutenant 
colonel  colonel  brigadier  general  major 
general  and  lieutenant  general  and  at  the 
loBP  of  the  WIT  was  in  command  of  one  wing 
ot  General  Tees  irmy  General  Gordon  filled 
every  ideal  ol  an  American  sold  er  It  was 
said  that  he  had  the  sublime  fiith  of  Tark 
sm  the  "(ound  judgment  of  J  hnston  the 
steadfastness  ot  Longstreet  or  Cleburne  the 
genius  jf  Forrest  the  boldness  and  dash  of 
■Stuart  the  inten  xty  of  Early  or  Dav  s  and 
was  as  unaellish  and  pure  in  thought  as  Lee 
And  it  11  also  said  that  no  scldier  in  Amen 
can  arms  ever  made  a  record  that  surpassed 
in  audacity  and  auccesa  the  one  marked  out 
b\  Gordon  At  Antietam  in  1102  during 
the  engagement  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
he  occupied  the  most  vital  and  exposed  point 
on  r  ee  s  center  and  although  during  the 
course  of  the  day  he  was  struck  by  five  balls 
he  roused  his  men  to  tremendous  effort  and 
austiined  them  against  overwhelming  odda 
until  he  was  home  unconscious  to  the  rear  of 
the  line  For  his  heroism  on  this  occasion 
Cenernl  Cordon  was  rewarded  by  being  made 
brigadur  general  At  '^pottsylvanla  12  May 
1SII4  he  vvas  in  temporary  command  of  Gen 
eral  Earl\  s  division  General  Hancock  by 
aei/ing  (he  Horseshoe  had  cut  the  Army 
of  \  irginia  in  two  vhen  Gordon  acting 
quickly  halted  Hancock  s  assault  at  the  su 
preme  moment  and  saved  the  day  For  hia 
bravery  and  good  generalship  upon  this  occa 
aion  he  was  made  major  general  General  Lee 
remarking  on  presentation  ot  the  honor  You 
aived  the  army  and  won  it?  admiration  by 
the  wav  in  \htch  you  handled  ^  ur  divisnn 
yesterday  I  cou!d  not  rest  satisfied  until  I 
gave  you  permanent  command  of  it      I  tele 
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graphed  the  President  and  am  glad  to  give 
you  his  reply  that  yo"  haie  been  commie 
sioned  a  major  general  to  d'lte  fr  m  the 
twelfth  of  Maj  General  Gorion  was  to  be 
found  alftiiB  on  the  most  de^pLrate  1  ne  of 
battle  whether  heading  an  jllLnsne  m  the 
front  or  guard  ng  the  rear  trom  attack  of  the 
enemv  At  the  battle  of  Petersburg  he  wis 
in  command  of  Jatkaon  a  old  corpa  When 
the  end  waB  Been  to  he  near  General  Lee  who 
was  ahie  to  hold  in  check  the  onslaughts  of 
the  enemy  in  front  but  was  threatened  with 
the  annihilation  of  his  army  from  the  rear 
sent  Gord<n  t<  head  the  laat  desperate  offen 
sive  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vitg  nia  The 
attempt  failed  and  dordon  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  rear  In  a  brief  biographieal 
sketch  written  by  his  daughter  we  find  the 
following  He  held  the  last  lines  at  Peters 
burg  and  fought  with  stubborn  \alor  for  eiery 
inch  of  space  He  guar  led  the  retreit  from 
the  ill  fated  city  and  at  Appomattoi.  Court 
bouse  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  4,000  troops 
(half  of  Lee'a  army),  who  were  intended  to 
cut  through  Grant's  line,  had  not  Lee  sur- 
rendered." Of  General  Gordon's  part  in  the 
laat  scenea  of  the  tragic  drama  of  the  Civil 
War  another  historian  writes :  "On  the  day 
of  the  memorable  retreat  from  Petersburg, 
when  the  time  waa  well  nigh  for  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  army  to  cut  through  encircling 
foea,  Lee  brings  him  (Gordon)  from  the  rear 
to  the  front.  With  the  small  remnant  of  his 
own  men.  and  parta  of  Hill  and  Anderson's 
corps  and  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Gen- 
eral Fitihugh  Lee.  Gordon,  as  the  sun 
rose  on  that  fateful  morning  to  look  on 
a  nation  dj'ing  there,  dashed  furiously 
against  superior  forces  of  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, driving  them  back  in  confusion  on  the 
aolid  masses  of  Ord'a  infantry,  and  then  stood 
ready  to  die,  until  Lee  ordered  a  cessation  of 
battle "  Measured  by  all  tests  General  Gor- 
don fulfilled  every  requirement  of  military 
greatness  Major  Stiles,  in  his  hook,  "  Four 
Years  Under  Marae  Robert,"  aays  of  Gordon 
in  charge,  "  Gordon  was  the  most  glorious  and 
inspiring  thing  I  ever  looked  upon ";  and 
Genera!  Hill  called  him  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was 
second  only  after  Lee  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  addressed  his  soldiers  exhorting  them  to 
"  bear  their  trial  bravely,  to  go  home  in  peace, 
obey  the  laws,  rebuild  the  country,  and  work 
for  the  harmony  and  weal  of  the  Republic," 
After  the  war  he  settled  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
where  he  again  entered  upon  the  law  practice 
which  the  four  years  of  warfare  had  inter- 
rupted, and  in  a  short  time  became  as  potent 
a  force  in  the  civil  life  of  the  South  as  he  had 
been  as  leader  of  its  armies.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Union  Convention  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  ISCfi,  and  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1S68;  was  nominated, 
against  his  own  wishea  and  in  the  face  of  his 
refusal  to  allow  hi  a  name  to  go  before  the 
nominating  committee,  aa  candidate  for  the 
governorship  of  Georgia,  was  elected  accord- 
ing to  hia  own  party,  but  counted  out  by  the 
reconstruction  machine;  was  del egate-at -large 
to  the  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in 
1872,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S  Senate  that 
same  year,  defeating  Alexander  E.  Stephens 
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the  settlement  of  the  Lou  aiana  troubles 
aided  Lamar  in  saiing  Mississ  ppi  from  the 
misrule  of  the  larfetlag  admin  st  rat  ion 
and  secured  the  remtval  of  troops  from  South 
Carolina  He  i  as  an  able  and  popular  chief 
exetutue  of  hia  State  the  New  \  irk  Sun 
declaring  his  first  inaugural  worthy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  When  the  news  came  to 
the  Georgia  capitol  of  his  last  election  to  the 
'jei  ate  he  WHS  placed  on  a  caisson  and  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  the  enthusiastic  popu 
lace  After  thia  service  he  retired  by  choice 
to  private  life  and  devoted  his  last  days  to 
iecturing  and  writmg  In  hia  lecture  tours 
General  Gordon  went  all  over  the  country  as 
an  emissary  of  peace  his  remarkal  le  lec 
ture  The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy' 
having  a  distinct  place  m  bringing  about  a 
letter  understanding  between  the  North  and 
the  South  It  was  at  this  period  of  hia  life 
that  he  wrote  his  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War  a  velume  most  mtereating  as  a  narra 
tive  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and  atones  even 
at  the  darkest  momenta  a  atrong  fair  recital 
of  eients  evincing  no  bitterneas  or  hatred 
but  onU  a  greit  desire  to  do  everv  man  jua 
tice  As  a  h  storical  and  literary  contribution 
the  Remintscencea  haie  been  compared  to 
Morle>  a  Life  of  Gladstone  For  the  rest 
Genera]  Gordon  was  a  Christian  gentleman 
whoso  public  and  private  life  alike  were  with 
out  stain  At  the  news  of  General  Gordon  a 
death  flags  were  at  half  mast  in  the  Southern 
cafitala  and  Confederate  veterans  and  sons 
of  leterana  gathered  at  his  bier  Condolences 
came  from  all  pirts  of  the  countr>  and  a 
regiment  of  regulars  sent  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  national  colors 
draped  and  arma  presented  saluted  the  dead 
soldier  It  is  said  that  only  President  Mc 
h.inlev  Iiad  been  accorded  a  similar  demon 
stratum  Immediately  after  bis  death  a  plan 
was  set  on  toot  to  erect  a  memorial  of  General 
Gorlon  m  the  capitol  square  at  Atlanta  and 
on  25  May  1107  a  statue  of  Cordon  done  in 
bronze  by  Solon  Bjrglum  waa  unie  led  at 
Atlanta  with  appropriate  ceremonies  Gen 
oral  Gordjn  married  in  LaGrange  Ga  18 
Sept  1854  Fanny  Haralsoi  daughter  of 
Hon  Hugh  Haralaon  member  of  the  U  8 
Congress  and  cl  airman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  the  Mexi  an  U  ar  A 
woman  of  superior  courage  she  left  her  two 
voung  children  with  their  nurse  and  followed 
her  hus!  and  (wh)  naa  then  twenty  nine  and 
older  than  heraelfl  to  the  front  remaining 
near  him  during  the  whole  campaign  and 
after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  where  he  waa 
five  times  wounded  aaved  hia  life  by  her 
nursing      It   la    related   that   when   the    Con 
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federate  troops  «Lre  retreating  through 
W  inchester  on  learning  that  they  were  Gor 
don  9  mtn  she  rushed  out  into  the  street 
with  mime  balla  falling  all  around  her  and 
midL  a  desperate  attempt  to  turn  them  hack 
There  were  Ave  children  of  this  union  three 
Bona  Hugh  Haralson  Gordon  Frank  Gordon 
(dcLcascdl  John  B  Gordon  Jr  (deceased! 
and  tno  daughters  Frances  and  Caroline  Gor 
dolt  General  Gordon  took  an  a(.ti\e  (art  in 
all  the  religious  work  of  the  Arnij  of  North 
ern  Virginia  When  the  survivors  of  the  Con 
federate  armies  forme  I  the  United  Confed 
erate  Veterans  Association  they  elected  Gor 
don  Ceneral  Commanding  and  refused  to 
allow  him  to  res  gn  declaring  that  death 
alone   should   relieve   h  m   from   that   post   of 

FALHEB  Lowell  MelTln  financier  b  in 
Cheater  Ohio  11  Mjreh  1845  d  in  Stamford 
Conn  30  faept  1915  Bon  of  Chester  Urban 
and  Aclisah  "smith  (Meliinl  Palmer  Hia 
father  son  ot  the  Rev  Lrban  Palmer  a  Pres 
hyterian  clergyman  was  born  in  Litchfield 
Conn  but  early  went  to  the  Western  Reserve 
and  was  for  many  jears  a  vvool  merchant  in 
Northern  Ohio  Hia  earlieat  paternal  Amen 
pan  ancestor  wa'3  Walter  Palmer  one  of  the 
founders  of  Stonington  Conn  in  1645  On 
the  maternal  side  he  ib  descended  from  John 
H(«land  {Io()2I6  3)  a  passenger  in  the 
Mayflower  (16201  .  thirteenth  signer  of  the 
Ma(flower  Compact  <ne  of  the  founders  of 
Plymouth  colony  governor  s  asa  atai  t  (1633 
35)  and  deputy  for  Pljmoutli  to  the  Plymouth 
Colony  Court  (1641701  and  from  John  Til 
ley  another  "VIayflo«er  passenger  and  six 
teenth  signer  of  Mayflower  C impact  both 
of  whom  took  part  m  the  first  encounter  at 
Great  Meadow  Creek  Other  ancestors  on 
maternal  aide  were  the  four  companions  in  the 
canoe  with  Poger  Williams  when  they  landed 
on  Slate  Rock  in  June  1636  and  founded 
the  city  of  Providence  B  I  The\  were 
Thomas  Angell  Eey  Chad  Brown  John  '-imith 
and  William  Harris  Lowell  M  Palmer  waa 
educated  in  the  public  schods  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Western  Eeserve  College  where 
he  was  a  student  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  When  Fort  Sumter  fell  on  14 
April  1861  and  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75  000  volunteers  he  enlisted  although  a 
youth  of  only  sixteen  years  He  waa  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  armj  of  the  Cumbeiland 
including  Lhickamauga  under  the  command  ot 
Gen  Genr|,e  H  Thcmaa  m  Central  Schoficld  a 
corps  in  the  Atlintic  campaign  under  the  com 
mand  if  General  Sherman  and  in  the  battles 
of  Franklin  and  Nashville  In  one  engage- 
ment he  waa  in  command  of  a  battery  when  all 
of  his  companions  but  one  were  killed  Later 
he  became  a  memler  of  General  Schofield  s 
BtalT  When  mustered  out  he  held  the  rank 
of  captain  Shortly  after  the  war  Mr  Palmer 
came  to  New  'iork  and  became  associated  with 
hiB  uncle  Anst  n  Melvin  of  the  firm  of  A 
MeUin  and  Company  prominent  leather  mer- 
chanta  of  the  Swamp  He  had  charge  of  all 
the  r  warehouses  and  remimed  with  them  for 
about  a  year  In  1867  he  started  m  the 
cooperage  business  and  his  great  success  at- 
tracted the  attenti  n  (f  th  late  Frederick  C. 
Haveme^er  In  1874  the  entire  cooperage 
business  of  Havemeyer  and  Elder  was  turned 
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'  over  to  Mr  Palmer  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage 
Company  »as  organized  with  Mr  Palmer  as 
it^  president  It  waa  at  this  time  alao  that 
a  copartnership  was  formed  between  the  firm 
of  Havemeyer  and  Elder  and  Mr  Palmer  re 
suiting  m  the  estallishmg  of  tl  e  railroad  ter 
minal  known  aa  Palmer  a  Docks  Through 
contra<ts  made  by  him  with  all  the  leading 
railroads  it  was  there  thit  he  brought  the 
hrat  freight  cars  to  Brookljn  on  railroad 
floats  and  lighters  and  also  built  the  first 
elevated  coal  po  kets  in  the  countr>  Mr 
Palmer  was  a  director  f  r  many  vears  of  the 
American  feugar  te finery  Company  but  re 
tired  in  1D06  when  he  hought  the  contrjlling 
interest  in  the  firm  of  E  R  Squibb  and  Sona 
one  of  the  cldeat  chemical  manufacturing  con 
cerns  of  New  iork  established  in  1858  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr  Palmer  was  presi 
dent  of  E  K  Squilb  and  Sons  vice  president 
f  the  Palmer  Lime  and  Cement  Companv  and 
a  d  rector  in  the  Market  and  Fulton  National 
Bank  Franklin  Trust  Company  Colonial 
Tru't  Compiny  United  States  Lloyda  Inaur 
ance  Companv  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
C  ompanj  Union  Ferry  Company  and  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  He  was  a  vigor 
ous  progress  ve  tolerant  and  large  minded 
American  vihose  love  for  his  country  was 
equaled  only  by  his  belief  in  her  greatness 
and  his  confidence  m  her  deatinv  As  he 
fought  the  jattles  of  righteousness  in  war  so 
also  he  had  been  a  pioneer  in  ri|,lit  ous  ani 
beneficent  action  in  business  in  citizenship 
and  in  e\erj  walk  of  life  He  was  the  wise 
and  safe  counselor  of  many  of  the  f  remost 
lusitesa  men  in  New  \ork  in  their  most  im 
pcrtant  transactions  He  was  also  a  great 
lover  of  art  and  from  1900  to  the  time  of  his 
death  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  In 
atitute  of  Arts  and  ^lences  His  gallery  of 
paintinga  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  N  'i  was 
considered  one  of  the  moat  noted  in  that 
citj  Hia  library  contained  many  rare  first 
editions  At  his  country  home  m  Stamford 
Conn  he  created  a  large  arboretum  from 
vihich  he  furnished  specimena  without  charge 
to  botanical  gardens  and  edu  ational  institu 
tions  He  knei  his  trees  and  his  shrubs  gath 
ered  from  many  lands  as  he  knew  h  a  paint 
ings  and  his  books  Mr  Palmer  was  a  di 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Music  and  largely 
instrumental  in  e'ltablishmg  it  For  many 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyte 
r  an  Church  of  Bro  klyn  a  member  of  the 
«!ocietj  of  Colonial  Wars  the  Ohio  Society 
the  Lo>al  Legion  and  the  Metropolitan  Mu 
seum  of  Art  He  married,  24  Qct„  1877,  Grace 
Humphreys  Foote,  of  Brooklyn,  N  Y  They 
had  eight  children,  four  sona  and  four  daugh- 
fera,  six  of  whom  aurvive  him:  Lowell  M.  Pal- 
mer, Jr.,  Florence  Palmer  Weieker,  Grace 
Palmer  Johnston,  Lily  Palmer  Mcllvain, 
Ethel  J.  Palmer,  and  Carleton  Humphreys 
Palmer. 

HEWITT,  Peter  Cooper,  inventor,  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineer,  b.  in  New  York 
City,  5  March,  1861,  son  of  Abram  Stevens 
and  Sarah  Amelia  ( Cooper  1  Hewitt.  Hia 
father  (q.v.)  was  a  prominent  and  influential 
iron  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  New  York 
and  mayor  of  that  city,  and  his  mother  waa  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Cooper,  the  well-known 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  New  York, 
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and  a  descendant  of  Obadiah  Cooper,  one  of 
two  brothers  ivho  came  over  from  England 
about  1662,  and  eettled  at  Fishkili-on-the 
Hudson.  Peter  Cooijer  Hewitt  was  educated 
in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolugy,  Ho- 
boken,  and  at  Columbia  University,  making  a 
specialty  of  economics,  physics,  electricity,  and 
chemiBtry.  Inheriting  a  taste  for  mechanics, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
mechanical  processes  and  to  scientific  and  me- 
chanical investigations  of  a  iniscellaneoua 
order.  He  improved  the  machinery  in  hi  a 
grandfather's  glue  factory,  iiivented  new  forma 
of  centrifugal  machinea  and  evaporators  for 
use  in  breweries,  and  he  also  applied  his  in- 
ventive ingenuity  to  the  development  of  auto- 
mobiles, flying-machines,  and  electrical  de- 
vices. He  is  Wst  known  to  the  public  through 
his  work  in  electricity,  to  which  he  began  to 

devote  aerlijua  at  ten - 
He 

undertook   to   procure 

electric      light      than 

descent  lamp.  It  has 
been  long  the  desire 
of  electricians  ' 
duee  B  relatively 
'"cold"  light,  which 
would  yet  be  com- 
mercially efficient. 
The  nearest  approach 
to  these  ideal  condi- 
tions is  the  "  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamp  "  In 
ita  uaual  commercial 
forms  it  consists  of  a 

in  ing  mercury  which 
IS  vaporized  by  an 
electric  current.  The  flow  of  the  current 
through  the  mercury  vapor  generates  a  bright 
hpht  of  low  temperature,  which  completely 
fills  the  tube,  and  which  la  eijtht  times 
stronger  than  the  light  produced  by  the  car- 
bon filament  incandescent  lamp  for  the  same 
amount  of  power.  The  light  of  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamp  is  soft  and  diffused  with  a  pe- 
culiar bluish -green  color,  due  to  the  absence  ot 
red  rays  It  is  not  suitable  for  every  lighting 
purpose  owing  to  the  absence  of  red  rays,  but 
is  especially  useful  for  taking  and  printing 
photographs,  and  it  can  he  used  for  producing 
large  quantities  of  light  in  open  spaces,  such 
as  largo  shops  and  factories  where  the  work 
requires  more  or  leas  continual  strain  upon  the 
eye  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  red  raya, 
Mr  Hewitt  invented  a  light  transformer,  de- 
signed to  intercept  part  of  the  light  from  the 
lamp,  to  transform  the  intercepted  rays  into 
red  rays,  and  radiate  these  red  rays  with  the 
unchanged  part  of  the  light  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  produce  as  much  red  as  ordinary 
daylight  Another  important  invention  is  a 
device  called  by  Lord  Kelvin  a  "  Htatic  con- 
verter," but  more  popularly  known  among  en- 
gineers as  the  Cooper  Hewitt  converter.  It  is 
uacd  to  transform  alternating  currents  into 
direct  currents  The  converter  con  a  i  at  s  of 
an  evacuated  glass  or  metal  bulb  proiided 
with  two  or  three  electrodes  that  berve 
to  permit  passage  of  current  when  the  alter- 
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nating  preasurea  come  to  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  another  electrode  that  carries  the 
outgoing  rectified  or  direct  current.  It  op- 
erates, to  use  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  words,  like  a 
check-valve  in  a  water-pipe,  permitting  the 
current  of  electricity  to  flow  freely  in  one 
direction,  and  entirely  preventing  the  flow  in 
the  opposite.  This  fundamental  invention, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  electrical 
world,  led  to  many  minor  inventions  of  meth- 
ods and  devices  for  "'hich  the  converter  is 
adapted.  He  also  invented  an  electrical  in- 
terrupter, which  may  be  used  in  connection 
with,  or  in  place  of.  a  switch  for  turning  off 
powerful  high -tension  currents,  and  also  for 
automatically  making  and  breaking  a  circuit 
to  produce  high  frequency  impulses  or  alterna- 
tions such  as  are  used  in  wireless  telephony 
and  telegraphy.  In  wireless  work  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  spark  gap,  to  which  it  is  superior  in 
that  it  is  safe,  silent,  and  uniform  in  opera- 
tion and  may  be  accurately  adjusted  so  as  to 
permit  and  interrupt  current  flow  at  desired 
voltages  and  with  the  desired  frequency.  By 
the  use  of  the  interrupter  it  is  possible  to  send 
wireless  measagea  safely,  quickly,  and  rapidly 
and  with  uniform  strength  and  carrying 
power,  and  with  less  expenditure  of  energy. 
In  this  group  should  be  mentioned  his  wireless 
telegraph  receiver,  a  device  consisting  of  a 
an  evacuated  tube  having  a  sensitive  elec- 
trode for  detecting  wireless  telegraph  signals. 
In  sensitiveness  it  equals,  if  it  is  not  superior 
to,  any  known  receiver,  and  even  when  ad- 
justed for  the  greatest  sensitiveness  it  is 
capable  ot  receiving,  without  injury,  an 
amount  of  energy  that  would  burn  out  and 
completely  destroy  any  other  known  receiver. 
These  four  fundamental  inventions,  the  lamp, 
the  rectifier,  the  interrupter,  and  the  wireless 
receiver,  were  all  developed  by  5Ir  Hewitt  as 
the  result  of  years  of  experimental  study  of 
the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  flow  of  an 
electric  current  through  a  vacuum  tube.  He 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  experimental 
and  theoretical  determination  of  the  efficiency 
of  inclined  surfaces  operating  either  as  pro- 
pellant  blades  or  as  gliding-planes,  with  re- 
spect to  the  actual  values  of  lifting  efi'ect, 
thrust  and  friction  at  all  angles  and  all  speeds 
in  water  as  well  as  In  air  Bearing  on  these 
studies  he  constructed  a  hydro-plane  motor 
boat,  weighing  2,000  pounds  and  having  four 
set  of  gliding-planes,  each  set  consisting  of 
several  planes  in  tiers  In  operation  the 
hull  of  the  boat  is  lifted  entirely  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  whole 
weight  being  supported  by  the  dynamic  re- 
action of  the  water  against  the  inclined  sur- 
faces of  the  planes,  the  uppermost  of  which 
are  lifted  ont  of  the  water  successively  as 
the  speed  increased,  thereby  relieving  the  boat 
of  their  trictional  resistance  The  boat,  which 
was  tested  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  1007,  at- 
tained a  speed  of  over  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  thus  verifying  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  theoretical  calculations  He  has 
also  devoted  considerable  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  aeroplanes  His  achieve- 
ments as  an  accurate  scientific  investipator 
and  the  commercial  value  of  his  many  aucceaa- 
ful  inventiona  entitle  him  to  a  position  in  the 
front   rank   of   American   inventors      He  is  a 
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BURROUGHS 

director  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Hewitt  Realty  Company,  tlie  Le- 
high and  Oxford  Mining  Company,  the  Hexa- 
gon Realty  Company,  the  Midvale  Water  Com- 
pany, the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Railroad  Company,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Cooper 
Union  and  the  House  of  Rest  for  Consumii- 
tivea  of  New  York.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Se.D,  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  10O3  and  from  Rutgers  College  in  1016. 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American 
Physical  Society,  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  New  York  Society  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  A  tireless  worker, 
he  is  nevertheless  fond  of  social  life  and  out- 
door sports,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Century 
Association,  Union  Club.  Knickerbocker  Club, 
Manhattan  Club,  Engineers'  Club,  the  Play- 
ers', the  Lambs,  the  Brook  Club,  the  Racquet 
and  Tennis  Club  of  New  York,  the  Tuxedo 
Club,  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America.  He  was  mar- 
ried 27  April,  1887,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of 
the  late  Frank  Worth  (i^v.),  of  New  York 
C  t 
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Day"  (1900) ;  "  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bear- 
ers" (19001;  "Life  of  Audubon,"  in  Beacon 
Biographies  ( 1902 1  ;  ■'  Songs  of  Nature,"  a  col- 
lection of  nature  poems  edited  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs (1004);  "Literary  Values"  (1904); 
"  Far  and  Near  "  ( 1904 1  ;  "  Ways  of  Nature  " 
(1905);  "Bird  and  Bough,"  poems  (1906); 
■'  Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt " 
(1907);  "Leaf  and  Tendril"  (1908);  "Time 
and  Change"  (1912];  "The  Summit  of  the 
Years"  (1015);  "Under  the  Apple  Trees" 
(I916I;  "The  Breath  of  Life"  (1915).  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D,  from  Yale  in 
1910,  and  that  of  L.H.D  from  Colgate  in  1911, 
Mr.  Burroughs  married  Ursula  North,  13 
Sept.,    1R5T 

PEARSON.  Frederick  Stark,  electrical  engi- 
neer, b,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  3  July,  1861;  d. 
at  sea  7  May,  1915,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Han- 
nah (Edgerly)  Pearson.  He  was  graduated  at 
Tufts  College  in  1883  with  the  degree  of 
A  M  B.,  and  received  the  d^jee  of  A.M.M, 
the  year  following.  Previously,  for  one  year 
(1879-80)  he  was  instructor  in  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
later  (1883-86),  he  was  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  applied  mechanics  at  Tuft  a  Col- 
lege, With  a  notable  combination  of  scholarly 
and  executive  talents  he  was  instrumental  in 
greatly  enlarging  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  this  course  of  study.  Then  for  two  years 
(1887-88)  he  was  engaged  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  After 
a  short  term  as  manager  of  the  Homerville 
(Mass. I  Electric  Light  Company,  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  West  End  Street  Bail- 
way,  Boston,  in  1889,  then  being  equipped 
witli  electricity,  and  among  the  problems  he 
solved  were  those  of  adequate  insulation,  bet- 
ter track  construction  and  bonding,  better  en- 
gines and  larger  generators,  improved  switch- 
board equipment,  and  the  prevention  of  elec- 
trolysis in  underground  pipes  and  cables.  Ee 
found  in  the  electrification  of  this  ruad  the 
crude  beginnings  of  an  experiment;  he  left 
it  with  two  large  power  houses  well  advanced 
in  construction,  with  1,000  cars  in  operation, 
and  with  a  reputation  as  the  best  equipped 
electric  railway  at  that  time  in  the  country. 
He  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  white  it  was  chang- 
ing its  motive  power  to  electricity,  and  de- 
signed its  Eastern  District  power  station,  the 
first  large  direct -connected  plant  in  street 
railway  service  in  America.  He  invented  a 
number  of  important  electrical  devices  at  this 
period  because  they  were  not  to  be  had  of  the 
manufacturers.  In  1893.  in  association  with 
Henry  M.  Wbilney,  of  Boston,  he  oi^nized 
tlie  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company  and 
the  Massachusetts  Pipe  Company,  and  soon 
after  organized  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
of  which  he  was  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  reconstruction  of  its  shipping  piers  at 
Sydney  and  Loilislmrg,  the  coal-handling  ap- 
paratus at  Montreal,  and  the  operation  and 
equipment  of  the  company's  mines  at  Cape 
Breton.  Upon  returning  to  New  York  he  be- 
came chief  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway,  supervising  the  electrioal  equipment 
of  the  system  and  the  construction  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  and  Lexington  Avenue  Lines, 
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to  the  same  high  standard  that  he  had  reached 
in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  previously. 
Later,  in  association  with  eapitalista  of  Lon- 
don, he  organized  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tram- 
way, Light  and  Power  Company,  which  was 
eonsolidated  with  the  former  company,  the 
Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company,  the  Soci«e 
Anonyme  du  Gaz  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Telephone  Company,  into  the 
Brazilian  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, with  a  eapital  of  $120,000,000,  of  which 
he  waa  president  until  his  death.  In  1902  the 
Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Pearson,  and  for  this  com- 
pany there  was  erected  a  large  hydro-electric 
plant  at  the  falls  of  the  Necaxa  River,  in 
Hidalgo  State,  and  a  distribution  system 
in  Mexico  City  and  suburbs  at  a  total  out- 
lay of  $46,000,000  His  fame  as  an  American 
engineer  and  hia  success  with  Spanish- 
American  railroads  attracted  the  attention  of 
British  and  Canadian  flnauciers,  and  during 
the  thirty  years  of  his  professional  work  he 
was  called  upon  to  advise  regarding  most  of 
the  large  enterprises  tor  the  improvement  of 
railway  construction  and  operation  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  Europe.  He  was  chief 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Eleetricai  Develop- 
ment Company  of  Ontario  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  consulting  engineer  for  the  street  railways 
of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  St.  John,  and 
Halifax,  and  of  the  Montreal  and  St,  Law- 
rence Light  and  Power  Company.  In  1907  he 
took  over  the  control  of  the  tramways  in 
Mexico  City,  and,  in  1909,  hia  company 
leased  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany. In  1900  he  organized  the  Mexico  North 
Western  Railway,  consisting  of  the  two  lines, 
one  running  south  from  El  Paso  about  150 
miles,  and  another  running  west  and  north 
from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  the  ends  being 
joined  to  form  a  through  tine  of  about  500 
miles  from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua  through  a 
very  rich  mining,  lumber,  and  cattle  country. 
The  company  also  holds  through  subsidiaries 
4,000,000  acres  of  pine  lands  at  Madera  on 
its  line  and  does  a  general  lumber  business 
in  addition  to  its  railroad.  In  1910  he  be- 
came mterested  in  irrigation  and  organized 
the  San  Antonio  Land  and  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, which  purchased  .'50,000  acres  of  land 
near  han  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  constructed 
reser\oira  and  works  for  irrigating  this  land. 
In  1013  he  organized  the  Texas  Prairie  Lands. 
Ltd  ,  nhich  purchased  00.000  acres  near  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  also  for  irrigation  purposes.  Dr. 
Pearson's  last  great  work  waa  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  Barcelona 
Traction,    Light     and     Power'    Company,     or- 
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ganized  in  1911.  This  company  is  building 
extensive  hydro -electric  installations  and  dis- 
tributing systema  in  and  around  Barcelona, 
Spain.  The  company  expended  over  $50,000,- 
000  on  these  works  up  to  1915.  Dr.  Pearson 
was  president  and  director  of  the  Barcelona 
Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.;  of 
the  Mexico  Tramways  Company;  Mexican 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.  -,  ot  the 
Mexico  North  Western  Railway;  and  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramwaj  Light  and  Power 
tompinj  He  was  director  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
Tnmnay  Light  and  Power  Compani  Ltd 
the  Sao  Paulo  Brazil  and  the  Den\er  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  Dr  Pearson  s  name  will 
rink  among  the  ^icattst  practical  eigineera 
of  the  world  He  \as  a  man  of  1r  Itiant  men 
tal  attainments  possessing  unusual  executive 
ability  and  a  prodigious  cipacity  for  work  and 
heroic  courage  He  was  i  itliil  of  a  kindly 
and  hospitable  disposition  generous  to  his  em 
ployees  and  public  spirited  Those  who 
orked  under  him  felt  the  highest  rtierence 
for  his  7eal  hi'?  atmist  uncqualed  ability  his 
amial  ility  and  all  the  manly  virtues  that 
adorn  a  leader  He  was  an  innovator  in  n 
dustry  always  eager  to  encourage  nen  enter 
prists  and  impatient  of  those  who  expressed 
doubt  uf  the  ability  of  Americans  to  produce 
anything  and  eicrvthing  required  b^  the  in 
habitants  of  the  gr<  *  ng  countrj  L  mbined 
« ith  his  mdomitable  energy  and  versatility  of 
intellect  he  possessed  a  wonderful  power  of 
imagination  not  merely  the  susceptue  imagi 
nation  of  the  poet  or  the  artist  but  the  con 
struetii  e  the  creative  imagination  of  the 
scientist  One  of  the  quat  ties  that  most  en 
deared  him  to  others  was  his  simple  kindly 
manner   and  entire  absence  of  ostentation      He 

laa  always  readv  to  reiene  a  suggestion  and 
if  that  suggestion  seemed  to  him  to  p  ssess 
merit  he  was  ready  to  adopt  it  In  addition  to 
this  kindly  disposition  waa  an  almost  too 
reidv  eonhdenee  in  the  faith  good  intentmns 
and  ability  of  others  This  eonhdenee  was 
gtnerally  well  bestowed  Like  a  threid  of 
gtld  through  a  fabric  of  siher  there  ran  a 
keen  sense  of  Yinkee  humor  which  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  grave  and  mighty  transaftiins 
would   be   appreciated      Hia   humor    however 

las  ne\er  low  never  vicious  it  left  no  ting 
To  Dr  Pearson  a  untiring  energy  and  impar 
tiai  appreciation  to  his  tremendous  grisp  ot 
frinciples  and  masterv  of  detaiN  ti  his  won 
derful  memory  and  vivid  imaginat  en  to  his 
versatility  his  kindly  disposition  and  his 
faith  in  others  were  due  the  immediate  onurce 
of  his  successes  the  unswerving  lojaltv  and 
deiotion  without  which  it  would  ha\  been 
impossible  for  any  man  to  haie  conducted 
such  great  and  widelj  scattered  enteijrses 
Throughout  his  career  Dr  Pearson  kept  him 
self  thoroughly  con\ersant  with  eierj  phase 
<f  railway  development  and  hia  work  showed 
the  highest  degree  of  scientific  aecuracv  No 
greater  eulogy  can  be  written  of  him  than  that 
le  was  a  gentleman  of  high  character  who 
had  his  struggles  and  his  vicissitudes  and 
through  it  all  strove  to  do  his  duty  He 
maintained  residences  at  Great  Bamngton 
"\Ii*ia  where  he  had  an  estate  of  13  000 
acres  in  Surrei  Tnglmd  and  in  Bar  elona 
Sj  am  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association   for   the   Advancement   ot   Science 
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the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  and  the  Lon- 
don Institute  of  Civil  Engineers;  also  of  the 
Engineers',  Railroad,  University,  New  York 
Yacht,  and  Metropolitan  Clubs  of  New  York 
City.  He  married  5  Jan.,  1887,  Mabel,  daugh- 
ter of  \\illiam  H.  Ward,  of  Lowell,  Mass, 
They  had  three  children;  Ward  Edgerly,  treas- 
urer of  the  Pearson  Engineering  Company;  and 
Natalie  and  Frederick  Ambrose  Pearson. 
While  en  route  to  London  with  his  wife  he 
lost  his  life  on  the  steamship  "  Lusitania,*' 
which  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine. 
HO  WEILS,  WiUiam  D«an,  author,  b.  in 
Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  1  March,  1837,  son  of 
William  Cooper  and  Mary  (Dean)  Howella, 
His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Wales,  came  to 
this  country  earh  in  the  last  century  and 
settled  in  one  of  the  wildest  reg  ons  of  the 
then  spirselj  settled  State  of  Ohio  His 
father  the  editor  of  a  locdl  paper  had  strong 
literary  ambitions  OccaaionaliT  he  received 
some  books  to  review  and  thus  collected  a 
library  uhich  in  that  time  and  locality  was 
considered  \erv  lar^e  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  reading  aloud  to  his  family  in  the 
evenings  his  favorite  authors  being  Cowper 
Burns  Grldsmith  Scott  Bjron  ■jnd  Moore 
Often  the  young  boj  uas  bored — for  there  naa 
no  fiction  in  this  collection  and  he  was  still 
too  young  to  appreciate  anything  uithout  the 
narratue  element — but  in  later  years  he  felt 
obliged  to  admit  that  these  readings  had  had 
a  very  de  ided  influence  in  deepening  his  taste 
for  literature  Mr  Howells  hid  little  rei,ular 
schooling  and  that  little  was  terminated  bj 
his  entrance  at  a  very  early  age  into  the 
printing  shop  of  his  father  s  paper  So  he  be 
gan  making  his  living  as  a  typesetter  But 
his  hours  were  not  too  long  and  he  still  had 
time  t  develop  a  growing  taste  for  reading 
Entirel>  by  himself  he  acquired  a  reading 
Kno  V  ledge  of  German  Spanish  French  and 
Italian  In  spite  of  the  lufluenee  which  the 
father  etercised  as  editor  of  the  local  news 
paper  the  family  was  very  poor  and  young 
Hov^ells  continued  working  as  a  printer  dur 
ing  all  his  early  youth.  At  this  time  his  lit- 
erary idols  were  Irving,  Cervantes,  and  Gold- 
smith, but  he  was  to  pass  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  shrines  during  his  long  life.  Mean- 
while, his  desire  to  express  himself  through  the 
medium  of  writing  had  begun  to  assert  itself, 
and  he  devoted  part  of  his  leisure  to  literary 
composition,  most  of  it,  as  he  afterward  ad- 
mitted, in  imitation  of  the  style  of  his  favorite 
authors,  for  nothing  of  this  early  work  was 
ever  published.  Mr,  Howells  first  began  to 
attract  public  attention  with  his  reports  of 
the  sessions  of  the  State  legislature  in  Co- 
lumbus and  his  comments  on  current  political 
events.  The  first  position  on  a  paper  offered 
him,  other  than  that  of  setting  type,  was  as 
a  reporter.  His  flrst  assignment  was  to  the 
police  stations  in  Columbus,  and  this  so  horri- 
fied him  that  he  immediately  resigned.  In 
years  to  follow  he  had  reason  to  regret  this, 
for  he  then  realized  that  he  had  passed  by  the 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  the  realities 
of  life.  Soon  after,  however,  he  had  amither 
offer  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  a  Columbus 
newspaper,  and  this  time  he  accepted  it  gladly. 
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continued  writing  the  book  notices  for  that 
periodical  for  some  years  longer  Nor  did  he 
entirely  cea^  this  form  of  writing  when  he 
became  editor  in  chief  although  he  was  then 
able  to  review  >nlv  such  books  as  proved  pleas 
ant  reading,  so  that  the  work  might  not  ba 
mure  routine  drudgery  By  this  time  hia 
favorite  authors  had  changed  considerably 
tie  old  classics  were  replaced  by  the  works 
of  Turgencv  Henry  lames  and  others  even 
more  mjdem  Tolstoy  he  called  his  noblest 
enthusiasm  and  added  As  much  as  one 
mirclj  human  being  can  help  another  he  has 
helped  me  he  has  not  influenced  me  in 
esthetics  onl^  but  in  ethics  too  so  that  I 
can  never  see  life  m  the  wa>  I  saw  it  before 
1  knew  him  Tolstoy  awakens  in  his  reader 
the  will  to  be  a  man  not  effective!)  n  t  spec 
tacularly  but  simply  really  He  leads  you 
back  to  the  onh  true  ideal  ana\  from  the 
false  standards  of  the  gentleman  to  the  Man 
"ho  sought  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
men  but  identified  m  ith  them  Mr  Howells 
first  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Tol 
stoy  marked  a  very  radical  change  in  the 
st^le  of  his  o(vn  productions  vhich  uas  much 
remarked  by  his  readers  at  the  time  though 
they  were  not  then  coniciius  of  the  cause  of 
this  change  \\hether  he  gained  or  lost  as  a 
literiry  artist  b^  this  change  depends  largely 
on  the  point  of  new  of  the  reader  After  his 
rtturn  from  abroad  he  continued  publishing 
books  of  his  own  with  a  steady  reguhrity  for 
Mr  Howells  has  been  a  very  prolific  writer 
"Their  Wedding  Journey"  (1S71I  was  one 
of  the  first  which  gained  him  rather  a  wide 
popularity,  and  even  to  this  day  it  enjoys 
nearly  as  great  popularity  as  then.  The  books 
immediately  following  were  also  widely  read, 
and  presently  Mr,  Howells  found  himself  the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  country.  He 
worked  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
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hi  a  books,  and  after  a  while  went  abroad 
again  for  a,  year's  rest.  His  duties  as  editor, 
iiaving  interfered  with  hi  a  original  writing, 
were  finally  abandoned,  though  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  magazines  during 
all  the  past  years.  Many  of  his  stories  have 
been  published  aeriaily.  During  later  years 
his  farces  have  afforded  great  amuBement  to 
the  younger  generation.  The  change  in  style, 
already  referred  to,  had  lost  him  many  of  hia 
early  admirers,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
gained  many  readers  from  the  most  intelligent 
circles.  Today  there  is  very  little  opposition 
to  the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Howella  ia,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  the  foremost  writer 
of  American  fiction,  the  dean  of  American  let- 
ters. Hia  style  is  distinguished  for  its  fault- 
less fluency,  the  perfect  taste  and  finish  of  the 
whole,  the  perfect  construction  and  almost  -' 
ways  the  quiet,  charming  story,  a  marked 
trast  to  the  sensationalism  of  many  " 
sellers."  It  largely  portrays,  or  reflects,  his 
own  personality.  The  gathering  of  notable 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
many  distinguiabed  foreigners,  which  at- 
tended the  dinner  in  celebration  of  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  in  New  York  City,  Is 
only  one  concrete  illustration  of  the  affec- 
tionate regard  in  which  Mr.  Howella  is  held 
by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  engendered 
not  only  by  his  books,  but  to  an  equal  extent 
by  hia  own  personality.  Aside  from  the  books 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Howells  has  written; 
■'  Suburban  Sketches  "  { 1872 1 ;  "  Poems ' 
(1873);  "A  Chance  Acquaintance"  (1873); 
"A  Foregone  Conclusion"  (1874);  "Life  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes"  (1876);  "A  Counter- 
feit Presentment "  { 1877 1  ;  "  Out  of  the  Ques- 
tion "  (a  comedy,  18771;  "The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook"  (1879)  ;  "The  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try" (1880);  "A  Fearful  Responsibility,  and 
Other  Stories"  (1881);  "Dr.  Breen'a  Prac 
tice"  (18811;  "A  Modern  Instance"  (1881), 
"A  Woman's  Reason"  (18821;  "A  Little 
Girl  Among  the  Old  Masters"  (1883);  "The 
Three  Villages"  {1884>;  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham"  (1884);  "Tuscan  Cities"  (1885); 
"Indian  Summer"  (1885);  "The  Minister's 
Charge"  (1886);  "Poems"  (18861;  "Mod- 
em Italian  Poets"  (1887);  "April  Hopes" 
(1887)  ;  "Annie  Kilburn"  (1888)  ;  "A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes"  (1889);  "The 
Sleeping  Car,  and  Other  Farces"  (18801; 
"  The  Mouse  Trap,  and  Other  Farces  "  ( 1889 1  ; 
"A  Boy's  Town''  (1890)  ;  "The  Shadow  of  a 
Dream"  (1890)  ;  "An  Imperative  Duty" 
( 1891 ) ;  "  The  Albany  Depot  "  ( 1891 )  ; 
"Criticism  and  Fiction"  (18911;  "The  Qual- 
ity of  Mercy"  (1891)  ;  "The  Letter  of  Intro- 
duction" (1892);  "A  Little  Swiss  Sojourn" 
(1892);  "Christmas  Every  Day,  and  Other 
Stories"  (1892);  "The  Unexpected  Guests" 
(farce,  1893)  ;  "The  World  of  Chance" 
(1893);  "The  Coast  of  Bohemia"  (1893); 
"A  Traveller  from  Altruria"  (1894);  "My 
Literary  Passions"  (1895);  "The  Day  of 
Their  Wedding"  (1895);  "Stops  of  Various 
Quills"  (1893)  ;  "A  Parting  and  a  Meeting" 
( 1896) ;  "  Impressions  and  Experiences  " 
(1896);  "The  I.^ndlord  at  Lion's  Head" 
(1897);  "An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy"  (1897)  ; 
"Stories  of  Ohio"  (18981  :  "The  Story  of  a 
Play"   (1898);  "The  Ragged  Lady"   (1899); 
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"Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey"  (1899); 
"  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances " 
( 1900 )  ;  "  A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers  "  ( 1901 )  ; 
"Poems"  (1901);  "Heroines  of  Fiction" 
(1901);  "The  Kentona"  (1902);  "Literature 
and  Life"  (1902);  "The  Flight  of  Pony 
Baker  "  ( 1902)  ;  "  Questionable  Shapes  " 
( 1903 1  ;  "  The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith " 
( 1903 1  ;  "  Miss  Ballard's  Inspiration  "  ( 1905 )  ; 
"  London  Films  "  ( 1905 )  ;  "  Certain  Delightful 
English  Towns"  (1906);  "Between  the  Dark 
and  the  Daylight"  (1907);  "Through  the 
Eye  of  the  Needle"  (1907);  "Fennel  and 
Rue"  (10081;  "Roman  Holidays"  (1908); 
"  The  Mother  and  the  Father "  ( 1900 )  ; 
"  Seven  English  Cities "  ( 1900 ) ;  "My 
Mark  Twain"  (1910);  "Parting  Friends" 
(farce,  1910);  "Imaginary  Interviews" 
(1910);  "New  Leaf  Mills"  (19131;  "Fa- 
miliar Spanish  Travels"  (1913);  "The  Seen 
and  Unseen  at  Stratford -on -Avon  ''  (1914)  ; 
"Years  of  My  Youth"  (1915).  Mr.  Howells 
has  also  been  editor  of  several  collectiuna  of 
choice  literary  masterpieces,  notably  of 
"  Choice  Autobiographies "  in  eight  volumes, 
with  explanatory  and  supplementary  essays, 
and  "  Library  of  Universal  Adventure."  His 
literary  achievements  have  been  notably  recog- 
nized on  several  occasions  by  universities,  col- 
leges, and  learned  societies.  The  honorary  de- 
gree of  A.M.  waB  conferred  on  him  by  Har- 
vard University  in  1867,  and  by  Yale  in  1881 ; 
the  degree  of  LittJJ.,  by  Yale  in  1901,  by  Ox- 
ford in  1904.  and  by  Columbia  in  1906;  and 
the  degree  of  LL.D .  by  Adelbert  College  in 
1904.  In  1915  Mr.  Howells  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  in  recognition  of  his  "  distinguished 
work  in  fiction."  He  married,  in  Paris, 
France.  24  Dec.,  18G2,  Elinor  G.  Mead,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

WOOD,  Jethro,  inventor,  b.  in  Dartmouth, 
Mass..  16  March,  1774;  d.  at  Scipio,  Cayuga, 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  son  of  John  and 
Dinah  (Hussey)  Wood.  His  father  was  in 
easy  circumstances  and  at  his  death  left  hia 
son  a  conaiderable  fortune.  The  family,  of  old 
American  stock,  had  been  Quakers  for  several 
generations  back.  Jethro's  training  was 
strictly  within  the  limits  nf  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  though  not  a  strict  adherent, 
he  remained  a  Quaker  throughout  his  entire 
life.  Even  as  a  very  young  child  lie  ahnwed 
those  inventive  proclivities  which  were  to  re- 
sult in  so  great  a  benefit  to  all  mankind. 
Once,  while  still  very  young,  he  had  shaped  a 
small  plow  out  of  metal,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
model  which  was  later  to  form  the  basis  for 
modern  agriculture.  But  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  making  of  it,  and  wishing  to  see  it 
in  operation,  he  fashioned  a  harness  of  cor- 
responding size  and  fastened  the  family  cat 
to  his  plow.  The  protests  of  the  cat  attracted 
the  immediate  attention  of  paternal  authority, 
and  the  future  inventor  was  soundly  thrashed 
for  his  precocity.  On  attaining  manhood  Mr. 
Wood  removed  to  Scipio,  in  Cayuga  County, 
N.  v.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Here  it  was  that  he  gave  his  first  serious  at- 
tention to  the  invention  of  a  plow  which  was 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  primitive  wood- 
ribbed  inatruments  then  in  common  use. 
Some  of  the  poorer  farmers  even  used  the 
pronged    pieces  of   timber    stiil   employed   by 
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those  Bern i- barbaric  peoples  barely  emerging 
from  the  hunting  stage  of  society.  Mr.  Wood 
sought  to  construct  a  metal  mouldboard,  so 
curved  as  to  meet  with  the  least  resistance, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  turn  the  strip  of  soil 
out  of  the  furrow  in  one,  continuous  slice. 
His  first  experiments,  covering  a  period  of 
several  years,  were  with  wooden  models,  and 
with  this  material  he  endeavored  to  discover 
the  right  angle  and  curve  of  the  mouldijoard. 
Hia  continual  labors,  with  this  end  in  view, 
excited  only  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbors  and 
they  dubbed  him  the  ''  whittling  Yankee." 
Finally  he  began  experimenting  with  metal 
models,  for  the  production  of  which  he  sliced 
oblong  potatoes,  until  finally  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  dlaeovcred  the  proper  shape  tor 
his  plow.  There  were,  apparently,  some  in  thi 
small  community  who  not  only  took  him  seri 
oualy,  but  themselves  became  so  enthuaiastii 
that  they  attempted  to  emulate  him  in  hli 
efforts.  For  it  is  on  record  that  Koswell 
Toulsby,  Horace  Pease,  and  John  Swan,  all 
citizens  of  Scipin,  also  applied  for  patents 
for  plows  of  peculiar  shapes  and  merits,  none 
of  which  ever  proved  of  any  permanent  value. 
It  was  in  1814  that  Mr.  Wood  applied  for  and 
obtained  his  first  patent  on  his  plow.  And, 
though  it  is  recorded  that  he  made  and  sold 
a  few  of  them,  no  particular  notice  seems  to 
have  been  attracted  toward  his  invention. 
Five  years  later,  in  1810,  he  made  another  ap- 
plication, and  was  granted  a  patent  on  a 
piuw  with  interchangeable  parts,  like  the  plows 
of  today.  The  whole  was  made  of  cast  iron, 
from  which  it  obtained  the  name  "  cast-iren 
plow,"  which  was  commonly  applied  to  it  in 
the  early  days.  Mr.  Wood  now  began  in  ear- 
nest to  manufacture  and  attempt  to  sell  his 
plow.  The  nearest  furnace  was  many  milf 
away  from  his  home,  but  he  made  the  journe^ 
every  day  on  horseback,  to  superintend  the 
easting  and  the  shaping  of  his  plowshares. 
Even  now  the  countryside  would  not  take  him 
seriously,  and  more  than  half  suspected  him 
of  madness,  for  he  was  now  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Even  after  the  granting  of  the 
second  patent,  and  after  he  had  begun  m; 
factoring,  the  experimenting  went  on  and 
slant  improvements  were  made.  During  all 
this  period  Mr.  Wood  had  been  corresponding 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  few  men 
who  really  appreciated  the  value  of  his  efforts. 
Indeed,  Jefferson  himself  had  been  working 
along  the  same  lines,  attempting  to  evolve  a 
perfect  plow,  though  his  ideas  were  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  Wood's.  Demonstra- 
tions now  became  a  feature  with  the  new  plow, 
hut  the  farmers  jeered  or,  at  the  best,  were 
merely  indifferent.  "  Your  cast-iron  shares 
can't  go  through  a  stony  field."  they  i 
Wood  finally  persuaded  a  farmer,  who  had 
been  most  outspoken  in  his  skepticism,  to  give 
one  of  his  plows  a  trial  in  a  field  that  was 
notoriously  rocky.  The  event  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention ;  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
bet  that  the  skeptic  could  not  break  the  plow, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tried.  Off  went  the 
plow,  through  the  stony  field,  drawn  by  a  team 
of  horses  and  driven  by  the  man  who  had 
laughed,  and  who  must  now  prove  himself 
right  or  himself  be  laughed  at.  He  drove 
straight  at  all  the  largest  stones  that  he  could 


see,  but  the  plow  passed  around  them  un- 
harmed The  Hatching  crowd  ceased  liugh 
ing;  the  driver  set  his  jaw  and  whipped  his 
team  on  desperately  Finally  he  ran  squarely 
over  a  huge  solid  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
field.  The  plow  struck  glanced  off  then 
swerved  neatly  around  the  rock  undamaged 
The  skeptic  threw  down  his  nhip  swore  then 
franklj  admitted  he  had  been  beaten  Mr 
Wood's  triumph  soon  became  noised  abroad 
until  even  Thomas  Jefterson  at  Monticello 
heard  of  it  and  sent  him  a  letter  warmly  con 
gratulatmg  him  though  it  was  an  admission 
that  his  own  efforts  were  a  fadure  It  was 
shortly  after  this  event  that  Mr  Wood  de 
termined  to  attract  some  attention  to  his  in 
vention  by  sending  one  of  his  plows  as  a 
present  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  This  incident 
is  mentioned  as  being  typual  of  thL  tragedy 
of  Wood  a  entire  life  and  his  invention  Not 
being  able  to  write  French  in  whiuh  language 
he  wished  to  mdite  the  letter  to  accompany 
the  present  Mr  Wood  asked  a  friend  of  his 
a  prominent  scientist,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  Science,  to 
perform  this  little  service  for  him.  This  hia 
friend  did,  but  apparently  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  Wood  and  inscribed  hia  own  name, 
both  as  inventor  of  the  plow  and  as  the  giver 
of  the  present.  Some  months  later  the  Czar, 
Alexander  I.  acknowledged  his  pleasure  at  the 
gift  by  sending  a  diamond  ring  as  a  present. 
The  fact  that  he  did  so  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Wood  now  turned  to  his 
friend,  who  had  received  the  ring,  and  de- 
manded it  of  him,  hut  he  refused  to  give  it 
up,  claiming  that  the  present  had  been  sent 
to  him.  Mr.  Wood  appealed  to  the  American 
ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  made  in- 
quiries as  to  whom  the  present  was  intended 
for.  The  Emperor  replied  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  inventor  of  the  plow.  When  this  reply 
came  to  America,  the  scientist  claimed  that 
he  had  given  the  diamond  ring  "  to  the  cause 
of  Greek  freedom."  At  any  rate,  it  waa  never 
recovered.  But  more  serious  matters  now  took 
Mr.  Wood's  attention  away  from  this  minor  in- 
justice. All  over  the  country  small  manu- 
facturers were  turning  out  plows  like  his  and 
selling  them,  in  total  disregard  of  the  patent 
laws,  which  in  those  days  were  very  lax  and 
loosely  applied.  He,  therefore,  began  a  series 
of  suits,  which  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
in  ruining  him  financially.  This  continued 
until  his  death.  Others  reaped  where  he  had 
sown;  others  grew  rich  on  his  invention  while 
he  became  impoverished,  fighting  for  his 
rights.  After  his  death,  his  son,  Benjamin, 
took  up  the  fight,  with  such  energy  that  he 
would  probably  have  succeeded  had  he  lived. 
With  the  support  of  such  men  as  Henry 
Ciay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  patent  laws 
amended.  For  years  he  carried  on  the  fight, 
until  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being 
arrested  for  debt.  Finally  the  courts  rendered 
a  decision  in  his  favor.  But  this  decision 
came  only  a  few  months  before  the  second 
term  of  the  patent  right  expired.  And  just 
then  he,  too,  died.  The  daughters  of  Mr. 
Wood  now  took  up  the  struggle.  They  at- 
tempted to  have  the  patent  right  renewed  for 
the  third  time,  but  this  Congress  refused  to 
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do.  All  the  papers  in  the  case  were  left  on 
file  in  Washington.  Several  years  later,  when 
they  wished  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  Con- 
gi'eaa  for  recognition,  supported  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  documents  had  disappeared. 
Nor  was  the  injustice  to  Jethro  Wood  and 
his  family  ever  rectified;  his  very  name  haa 
passed  into  obseurity,  save  to  those  who  have 
had  sufficient  interest  to  study  the  history  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Recently  New  York  State  named 
Jethro  Wood's  as  one  of  the  two  statues  to  rep- 
resent it  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washington.  On 
1  Jan.,  1793,  Mr.  Wood  married  Sylvia  How- 
land,  of  White  Creek,  N.  Y.  They  had  six 
children:  Benjamin,  John,  Maria,  Phoebe, 
^rah,   and   Sylvia   Ann   Wood. 

LINDSAT,  James  Edwin,  lumberman,  b.  in 
Schroon,  N.  Y.,  12  April,  1826;  d,  in  Daven- 
port, la.,  13  Oct.,  1B15,  son  of  Robert  D.  and 
Elizabeth  (Churchill)  Lindsay,  His  father 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  his  native  State, 
and  for  many  years  a  major  in  the  New  York 
State  Militia.  His  earliest  American  ancestor 
was  Donald  Lindsay,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  settled  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  in  1739;  was 
interested  in  the  grant  which  was  extended 
to  Laugblin  Campbell  and  was  one  of  the 
hundred  founders  of  the  early  Argyle  com- 
munity. From  him  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  Duncan  and  Anna  (McDougal) 
Lindsay,  and  Daniel  and  Martha  (McDowell) 
Lindsay,  who  were  Mr.  Lindsay's  grandpar- 
ents. He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  entered  Norwich  University  in  May, 
1845,  remaining  until  November,  1846,  when 
he  obtained  employment  in  his  father's  lumber 
mill  at  measuring  and  hauling  logs.  This 
sawmill  was  a  water-power  affair,  propelled  by 
the  old-style  "  flutter  wheel,"  and  was  face- 
tiously called  the  "  Thunder  Shower  Mill,"  on 
account  of  its  utter  inability  to  operate  unless 
frequent  rains  kindly  illled  the  small  creek 
dam  from  which  it  drew  its  water  power. 
Young  Lindsay  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
that  was  well  adapted  to  make  him  a  lumber- 
man, including  among  his  neighbors  Israel 
Johnson,  the  inventor  of  the  much -used 
"  muley  "  saw,  and  Philetus  Sawyer,  the  prom- 
inent lumberman,  who  was  for  many  years 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  already  gained 
soroe  experience  in  the  logging -business  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Tom])kins.  With  him  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Lindsay  and  Tompkins,  which  existed  for  four 
years.  In  1856  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
E.  Harris,  of  Queensbury,  N.  Y,,  the  under- 
standing being  that  Mr.  Lindsay  was  to  come 
West  in  search  of  a  timber  investment,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  whatever  he  should  deter- 
mine looked  most  favoraTile.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  went  West, 
and  with  his  savings,  and  what  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him,  invested  about  $7,000  in  land 
warrants  covering  a  tract  of  white  pine-tim- 
bered lands  tributary  to  the  Black  River  in 
Wisconsin.  The  absolute  trust  of  his  part- 
ner in  Mr.  Lindsay's  judgment  seems  to  have 
colored  his  subsequent  career,  tor  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  only  his  own  interests  to  further, 
but  also  in  his  keeping  the  interests  of  an- 
other, tended  to  make  him  conservative.  This 
conservatism,    however,    should    not    be    mis- 
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judged,  for  he  had  ever  an  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  future  values  of 
timber  lands.  In  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lindsay 
located  in  Davenport,  la.,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  secured  a  lease  of  the  Renwick  mill 
in  that  city,  and  the  Black  River  timber  was 
logged  and  rafted  to  Davenport,  where  it  was 
sawed  into  lumber.  Shortly  afterward  hta 
wife's  brother,  John  B.  Phelps,  purchased  Mr. 
Harris'  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm 
became  Lindsay  and  Phelps,  and  so  continued 
until  1890,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
Lindsay  and  Phelps  Company,  In  1866  Lind- 
say and  Phelps  built  a  saivmill  in  Davenport. 
It  started  with  a  circular  saw;  a  gang  saw  was 
added  in  1867,  at  that  time  the  only  gang  mill 
in  this  section  of  the  country;  and  later,  in 
.  1880,  a  band  mill  was  added  with  other  neces- 
sary machinery  for  a  more  modern  plant. 
This  mill  at  Davenport  continued  in  operation 
until  the  close  of  1904,  a  period  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  Mr,  Lindsay's  confidence  in  pine 
timber  was  of  the  broader  kind,  and  as  early 
as  1882,  with  his  close  friend  and  associate, 
C.  R.  Ainsworth,  of  Moline,  III.,  he  personally 
located  the  first  holdings  of  short-leaf  yellow 
pine  of  the  Lindsay  Land  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  Arkansas,  and  became  its  first  presi- 
dent. Because  of  this  early  Southern  invest- 
ment, Mr,  Lindsay  and  Mr,  Ainsworth  are 
perhaps  rightfully  to  be  called  the  pioneer 
Northern  lumbermen  in  Arkansas.  Later,  on 
24  March,  1891,  for  the  further  purchase  of 
Arkansas  timbered  lands,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Phelps,  with  the  Richardson  in- 
terests, William  Renwick,  George  S.  Shaw,  and 
George  H.  French  as  associates,  organized  the 
Richardson  Land  and  Timber  Company,  with 
the  late  Hon.  D.  N.  Richardson  as  its  first 
president.  This  company  made  purchases  in 
Little  River,  Dallas,  Sevier,  and  Howard 
Counties,  Ark.,  and  later  extended  its  opera- 
tions into  Mississippi.  In  1884,  when  George 
S.  Shaw,  of  the  firm  of  Renwick,  Shaw  and 
Croasett  went  north  to  Cloquet,  Minn.,  and 
organized  what  later  became  the  Cloquet  Lum- 
ber Companv  Mr  Lmdsay  and  Mr.  Phelps 
became  stockholders  in  that  company,  Mr. 
Lindsay  being  a  director  until  the  time  of 
his  death  The  big  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
next  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lindsay  and 
Phelps  Company  and  on  23  Dee.,  1899,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Mesars  Weyerhaeuser  and  Denk- 
mann  and  the  Richardson  interests,  they  or- 
ganized the  Sound  Timber  Company,  for  the 
punhase  of  a  tract  of  approximately  50,CmO 
acres  of  fir  cedar  and  spruce  timbered  lands 
in  Skagit  Snohomish  Whatcom,  and  King 
Counties  W  ash  and  in  Lane  County,  Ore. 
Interest  was  again  directed  to  the  South  in 
inul  and  Air  Lindsay  with  Messrs.  Weyer- 
haeuser and  Denkmann  the  Laird-Norton  Com- 
pany the  Dimock  Gould  and  Company,  and 
the  Richardson  interests  formed  the  South- 
land Lumber  Companv  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  approximately  118,000  acres  of  long- 
leaf  veHoB  pine  in  Southwestern  Louisiana. 
The  Southern  Lumber  Company  of  Arkansas 
was  organized  28  Jan  1902,  by  Weyerhaeuser 
and  Denkmann  Dimock  Gould  and  Company, 
the  Richardson  interests  and  Mr.  Lindsay, 
this  company  baling  purchased  the  holdings 
of  the  Lindaiv  Land  and  Lumber  Company, 
and   has    at    the    present    time   a    sawmill    in 
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operation  at  Warren  Ark  and  approximately 
70  000  acres  of  short  leaf  jellow  pine 
Closely  associated  with  Mr  Lindsay  during 
hiB  years  of  active  buoiness  life  were  his  sons 
Balph  Ednin  Lindaav  and  George  Francis 
Lmdsav  and  hia  son  in  law  Fred  Uyman  in 
all  of  nhom  he  plained  the  greatest  reliance 
and  confidence  In  his  treatment  of  business 
questions  Mr  Lindsay  di«j  layed  unusual 
analytical  and  executive  ability  yet  these 
qualities  atone  did  not  account  for  his  success 
Long  jears  of  association  with  kindly  Mother 
Nature  as  ejiemplified  in  her  last  fnreata  mel 
lowed  and  developed  those  inherent  qualities 
which  found  a  counterpart  in  his  mentality 
strength  of  purpose  uprightness  of  character 
and  those  other  admirable  traits  which  are  typi 
fied  fa>  giants  of  the  forest  and  the  stalwarts 
among  men  He  had  a  most  thorough  and  diB 
criminating  kno«ledge  of  timber  and  of  log 
values  ihich  was  frequently  sought  bv  and  ai 
WHS  gladly  shared  with  his  friends  and  buai 
ness  ftssieiates  and  ot  nhich  they  availed  them 
aehes  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  judg 
ment  relying  on  his  knowledge  and  his  hon 
esti  which  were  so  well  known  and  so  hrmly 
established  He  was  never  hast^  in  judgment 
and  his  decisions  were  always  tie  result  of  in 
telligent  deliberation  Due  to  his  sense  of 
fairness  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  he  was  often  chosen  and  manv  times 
acted  as  arbitrator  in  dis|  utea  where  his 
friends  were  involved  Mr  Lindaay  always 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  relignus  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  community  and 
was  for  many  years  one  ot  the  most  loyal  sup 
porters  of  the  Baptist  Church  PolLtiially  he 
was  an  ardent  Republican  was  especially  well 
read  in  the  political  history  of  tiis  country 
but  Lould  never  be  induced  to  accept  pulli< 
office  In  1851  Mr  Lindsay  served  as  major 
of  the  Thirty  first  Regiment  New  iork  State 
Militia  In  1910  Norwich  University  con 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  B  S  in  rtcog 
nition  of  his  business  achievements  On  8 
July  !Ri8  he  married  Mirj  Helen  daughter 
of  Fhhu  Phelpa  of  Schroon  N  Y  Mrs 
Lindsa(  died  on  23  Oct  1112  Three  chil 
dren  were  born  of  this  union  Ralph  Edwin 
Lindsay  (d  in  Divenport  la  in  July  1')I3I 
Mrs  Millie  Lindaay  Wvman  (d  m  Davenport 
la  in  December  19051  and  George  Franca 
Lindsay  a  resident  of  St  Paul  Minn  The 
dom  nant  characteristics  of  Mr  Lindsay  s 
career  are  conspicuous  In  acLOuntmg  for  his 
success  in  life  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  started  with  some  valuable  assets— a  fine 
ancestry  robust  health  well  spent  youth  good 
education  and  a  dauntless  spirit  Though 
opportunities  alone  do  not  eitpJain  success  yet 
where  there  is  character  they  often  facilitate 
and  promote  it  Mr  Lindsay  poasesaed  vision 
and  courage  in  a  marked  degree  and  was 
quick  to  recognize  and  seize  opportunities 
Some  of  the  opportunities  of  which  he  made 
excellent  use  do  not  e\iat  today  or  are  much 
more  restricted  but  the  recognition  of  those 
openings  required  the  intelligent  boldness 
which  characteri?ed  his  whole  career  Thus 
withm  the  limits  of  his  vocation  he  found 
scope  for  the  etereise  of  his  discrimmatnn 
He  appreciated  the  necesi^ity  for  a  high  stand 
ard  of  morality  m  all  busine"'?  affa  rs  as  well 
as  between  employer  and  employee   and  many 
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mooted  problems  were  solved  by  this  stand- 
ard, even  though  thereby  there  resulted  to 
him  financial  loss.  He  was  of  a  most  retiring 
disposition  and  even  among  hia  closest  busi- 
ness associates  was  loath  to  advance  his  own 
views  in  opposition  to  theirs.  As  a  business 
man,  he  conducted  his  business,  and  did  not 
permit  his  business  to  dominate  him.  Con- 
sequently, he  never  became  a  slave  to  busi- 
ness. He  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  vocation 
undertaken  for  the  good  of  mankind,  rather 
than  merely  a  way  of  making  a  fortune.  It 
is  the  use  of  wealth,  rather  than  its  accumula- 
tion, that  is  the  tent  of  character.  Mr,  Lind- 
aay, without  controversy,  stood  that  test.  No 
good  cause  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  no 
man  was  ever  more  approachable  and  ready 
to  hear  the  story  of  necessity  and  want. 
Naturally  the  personification  of  dignity  as  he 
was,  yet  neither  his  dignity  nor  bis  wealth 
were  any  bar  to  the  approach  of  the  humblest 
applicant  for  his  consideration.  He  possessed 
a  great  pride  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  community  where  he  resided.  This  was 
evidenced  by  his  support  and  financial  interest 
in  many  of  its  busineas  enterprises.  His  per- 
sonal pleasures  were  of  a  quiet  or  private 
order,  controlled  by  that  same  dignity  and 
discrimination  that  he  applied  to  business  life. 
Mr.  Lindsay  had  a  clear  mind,  a  loving  heart, 
and  a  strong  soul,  and  these  were  so  dnely 
poised  and  balanced  that  his  whole  life  was 
harmonious  and  strong,  of  great  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  His  life  centered  in  the 
moral  beauty  and  strength  of  this  inner  har- 
mony, and  from  this  center  all  its  dominant 
currents  flowed.  Hence  it  was  that  his  busi- 
ness was  merely  one  of  the  outer  incidents  of 
his  life,  governed  and  controlled  in  its  every 
detail,  like  all  its  other  incidents,  by  theae 
forces  from  within.  The  repressed  strength 
of  these  harmonious  forces  gave  to  his  per- 
sonality a  rare  and  indescribable  charm  that 
words  do  not  express,  but  from  it  are  re- 
flected certain  resultant  characteristics  that 
will  aid  in  revealing  something  of  the  keen 
intelligence,  deep  sincerity,  and  perfect  gentle- 
ness that  blended  in  the  simple  beauty  of  his 
daily  life.  Forever  associated  with  his  mem- 
ory will  be  that  ever  present  sweetness  of 
nature  which  made  anything  tike  unkindness 
really  repellent  to  him;  that  constant  and 
never  failing  optimism,  which  even  under  most 
depressed  business  conditions  brought  cheer- 
fulness and  hope  to  his  business  associates, 
and  to  his  friends  in  their  hour  of  need;  and 
that  so  well -remembered  evenness  of  tempera- 
ment or  balance  b^  some  termed  "  poise " 
which  never  deserted  him  even  under  the  moat 
aggravated  conditions  Possessed  of  a  delicate 
modesty  revealed  alike  in  his  thoughts  and 
actions  he  never  tried  to  force  his  news  upon 
others  or  to  make  hiB  own  the  dominant  spirit 
at  any  gather  ng  He  rarely  volunteered  hia 
opinion  but  gave  it  when  aaked  At  eueh 
times  right  thoughts  and  feelings  seemed  to 
come  to  him  like  instincts  unawares  and  often 
that  which  had  been  censured  as  an  offLUse  in 
others  when  touched  bv  the  rich  alchemy  of 
hia  sweet  nature  changed  to  worthiness 
This  ever  preient  faith  in  virtue  and  trust  m 
h  "i  t  How  men  found  exprLSsion  in  a  spirit  of 
friondlv  kindness  that  in>-j  red  men  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust    and  drew   them  into  the 
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closer  bonds  of  perfect  friendship.  These 
great  powers  oarried  hope,  strength,  courage, 
and  pure  ideals  into  the  hearts  of  others  like 
water  flowing  hidden  underground,  secretly 
nourishing  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  earth. 
His  life  was  a  constant  and  blessed  influence 
and  snch  it  remains  though  "  God's  finger 
touched  hini  and  he   slept." 

BUEBANE,  Luther,  b.  in  Lancaster,  Worces- 
ter County,  Mass.,  7  llarch,  1849,  son  of 
Samuel  Walton  Burbank  by  this  third  wife, 
Olive  Ross.  The  elder  Burijank  H'as  a  man 
well  known  and  respected  by  his  business 
associates  and  counted  among  his  friends  such 
men  as  Beecher,  Emeraon,  Sumner,  and  Web- 
ster. Being  the  thirteenth  of  a  family  of 
fifteen,  and  of  an  unusually  shy  and  retiring 
nature,  Luther  Burbank  as  a  youth  gave  little 
promiae  of  attaining  the  prominent  position 
for  which  he  was  destined.  In  school  he  was 
singularly  diligent,  but  retiring  Excelling  in 
composition,  he  compromised  with  hia  teacher 
by  doing  a  double  portion  of  essay  writing  to 
avoid  declamation  in  the  classroom.  From 
childhood  he  evinced  an  unusual  love  for 
flowers,  preferring  them  as  playmates  to  his 
schoolfellows,  a  trait  perhaps  derived  frum 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Peter  Goff  Rosa, 
who  attained  considerable  repute  as  a  horti- 
culturist and  grower  of  aeedling  grape  a. 
Among  the  Burpees  (his  mother's  relatives), 
too,  several  were  prominent  in  horticul- 
tural circles.  Young  Burbank  first  secured 
employment  with  the  Ames  Plow  Company, 
where  his  uncle,  Luther  Rosa,  waa  also  em- 
ployed. Though  still  retaining  his  love  for 
plants,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
work  assigned  him  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
succeeded  in  devising  improvements  in  the 
wood-working  machinery  of  the  factory  which 
proved  of  such  value  that  his  employers  offered 
to  increase  hia  wagea  more  than  twenty-five 
times  if  he  would  remain  with  them  and  gi' 
the  firm  the  benefit  of  his  inventive  genius. 
This  offer,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
and  a  short  time  later  he  opened  a  small  seed 
and  plant  business,  conducting  at  the  same 
time  a  series  of  experiments  tending  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  potato.  In  this  work 
he  met  with  his  first  horticultural  success, 
the  Burbank  potato,  a  variety  vastly  superior 
to  the  potatoes  locally  produced.  About  this 
time  Burbank  decided  that  California  pre- 
sented a  more  favorable  field  for  the  pursuit 
of  hia  chosen  work  and  moved  with  his  mother 
to  Santa  Rosa,  a  town  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  in  the  fall  of  1875.  Here 
with  hia  meager  savings  he  bought  four  acres 
of  waste  land  and  with  ten  Burbank  potatoes, 
reserved  from  the  sale  of  his  crop  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts seedsman,  he  proceeded  on  a  small 
scale  to  build  up  a  nursery  buainesa  and  to 
supply  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  with  seed 
potatoes.  During  the  ensuing  ten  years  ho 
conducted  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
in  plant -breeding,  an  account  of  which  was 
first  published  under  the  title,  "  New  Creations 
in  Fruits  and  Flowers"  (1894).  In  1898,  1899, 
and  1001  further  announcements  appeared, 
and  created  a  tremendous  sensation  among 
horticulturists,  many  of  whom  severely  criti- 
cised Burbank  and  his  methods  In  188!1, 
however,  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Esperiment  S'    " 
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San  Francisco,  visited  Santa  Rosa,  and  its 
members  were  completely  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  Burbank' s  announcements,  and 
those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  marvel  at 
the  almost  superhuman  achievements  of  the 
man  they  had  derided.  Mr,  Burbank  himself 
ascribes  them,  first,  to  "  a  correct  conception 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  involving 
the  relation  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  phe- 
of  nature  ";  next,  the  ability  to  select 
from  a  collection  of  individuals  those  which 
present  in  the  most  marked  degree  the  quali- 
ties desired.  By  extensive  study  and  reading 
of  works  on  evolution,  he  had  become  assured 
of  the  tendency  toward  variation  in  nature. 
He  had  also  observed  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
variation  could  be  induced  and,  sometimes, 
merely  by  changes  in  environment.  If  environ- 
mental changes  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  recourse  waa  had  to  cross -pollen  at  ion. 
By  these  methods  alone,  either  separately  or 
in  combination,  hia  many  remarkable  results 
have  been  effected — some  characteristics  have 
been  enhanced,  others,  long  dormant,  have  been 
revivified,  while  yet  others  of  undesirable 
character  have  been  eliminated.  Cross-pollen- 
ation  usually  results  in  marked  variation  of 
the  individuals,  and  as  effected  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank is  performed  in  a  characteristically  sim- 
ple and  efHcient  manner.  Anthers  of  the  de- 
sired pollen-parent  are  collected  and  carefully 
dried,  then  shaken  over  a  watch  crystal  until 
a  thin  layer  of  pollen  dust  has  gathered  on 
the  glass.  From  the  plant  to  which  the  pollen 
is  to  be  applied  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
flower  buds  are  removed.  The  remaining  buds 
are  cut  around  with  a  thin  knife,  before  they 
open,  so  as  to  remove  the  petals,  part  of  the 
sepals  and  all  the  anthers,  leaving  the  pistils 
standing  alone  and  uninjured.  The  tip  of  the 
finger  is  then  lightly  touched  to  the  pollen  and 
as  lightly  brushedover  the  tips  of  the  pistils 
to  which  the  pollen  grains  adhere  Imme- 
diately the  process  of  fertilization  begins,  un- 
disturbed by  bees  or  other  insects  which  serve 
as  the  pollenating  agents  in  many  cases,  but 
which  are  not  attracted  to  the  flowers  thus 
prepared.  The  seeds  are  then  planted,  and 
the  seedling  plants  produced  are  noted  for 
variations  of  the  desired  character.  Those 
selected  are,  as  soon  as  puaaibie,  grafted  on  to 
old  plants  of  the  same  class,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite flowering.  The  flowers  may  again  be 
treated  with  pollen,  the  seeds  planted,  and 
further  selections  made  from  tlie  seedlings 
produced.  This  process  is  continued  until 
either  the  desired  result  has  been  attained,  or 
its  impossibility  of  achievement  haa  been 
demonstrated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. As  an  example  of  a  case  in  which 
artificial  selection  alone  served  Jlr.  Burbank's 
purpose  may  be  mentioned  the  potato  which 
bears  his  name  A  lot  of  Early  Rose  potatoes, 
planted  and  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
seed  balls,  produced  only  one  seed  ball,  con- 
taining twenty-three  seeds.  Twenty-two  of 
these  were  useless,  but  the  twenty-third  was 
the  origin  of  the  Burbank  potato.  The  plum 
"  Alhambra  "  is  the  product  of  a  process  con- 
siderably more  complicated;  pollen  obtained 
from  a  seedling  got  by  crossing  the  Kelsey 
and  Pisaardi  varieties  was  used  to  impregnate 
the  flowers  of  a  French  prune.  The  flowers  of 
the  seedling  produced  by  this  union  were  im- 
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pregnated  by  pollen  obtained  from  a  plant  got 
by  crossing  Simoni  with  Tnflora  and  on  the 
offspring  of  thiB  union  pollen  obtained  from  a 
seedling  resulting  from  a  cross  of  AmencBna 
and  Nigra  »as  uaed  and  one  of  the  aeedlinga 
from  the  finil  erDp  produced  the  Alhanibra 
This  senes  of  expenmLnts  required  thirteen 
years  Mr  Burbanks  efforts  ivith  other 
fruits  haie  reiuited  in  rendering  non  prolihc 
varieties  prolific,  plants  formerly  grttwn  onlj 
in  a  narm  climate  have  become  capable  of 
withstanding  a  considerable  degree  of  cold 
and  other  plants  uhich  formerly  produced 
lalueless  frmt  have  been  made  to  yield  fruit 
available  for  use  The  time  of  ripening  of 
larioug  fruits  has  been  advanced  or  retarded 
80  a '9  to  e^.tend  the  fruit  season  flavors  have 
been  improved  new  flavors  have  been  added 
But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  Mr  Bur 
bank  s  products  ire  the  sloneless  plum  and 
larijus  nev\  varieties  obtained  bi  crosiing  the 
plum  and  the  apricot  the  peach  and  the 
almond  the  plum  and  the  cherry  the  black 
berry  and  raspberry  and  various  others  The 
production  of  an  edible  cactus  renders  avail 
able  for  agricultural  purposes  vast  and  hith 
erto  unproductive  area^  in  the  West  and  it 
IS  estimated  that  the  famous  Burbank  po 
tato  adds  trt  the  agricultural  viealth  of  the 
country  $17  000  000  annually  With  flowers 
too  Burbank  has  done  much  to  improve  exist 
ing  varieties  and  create  new  ones  Beginning 
with  the  (fladiolus  hu  evolved  after  ten  years 
ei-periments  a  plant  having  a  strengthened 
stem  and  flowers  capable  of  withstanding  the 
intensest  heat  of  the  sun  so  that  the  flowers 
first  appearing  retained  their  beautj  while 
later  ones  were  being  formed  further  up  the 
stem  which  they  completelj  surrounded  Ten 
years  labor  on  the  amarvllis  has  rendered  it 
more  prolific  increased  the  size  of  the  blooms 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  coloring  his  ex 
tended  crossing  of  the  calla  with  other  vane 
ties  resulted  in  the  Lemon  diant  the 
canna  tigridias  and  the  rose  viert  improved 
and  several  new  varieties  of  rosea  owe  their 
origin  to  him  His  work  with  the  native  wild 
flowers  of  his  adopted  State  has  bten  sc 
markable  that  many  are  now  grown  as  show 
planti  in  other  parts  tf  tht  country  Per 
sonallv  Mr  Burbank  is  distinguished  by  a 
singular  simplicity  of  manner  It  is  char 
atteristic  of  htm  that  on  his  lawns  in  his 
greenhouses  or  flowerbeds  no  place  la  de 
voted  to  mere  show  and  everything  made  to 
serve  some  definite  utilitarian  purpose 
Though  generally  confident  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  opinnns  Mr  Burbank  is  not  self 
assertive  nor  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others  He  has  given  little  thought  to  the 
ac<umulation  of  monti  He  is  a  member  of 
the  University  and  Bohemian  Clubs  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  'Science  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
etc  etc  The  degret  of  Se  D  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Tufts  College  m  lOCi  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  W  aters  of  Hastings 
Mich     21   Dec     1010 

UILLEE  Keuben  Jr  manufacturer  and 
financier  b  near  Frank  ford,  Pa  24  June 
1805;  d.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1890,  son  of 
Reuben  and  Hannah  (Wilson)  Miller,  both 
natives  of  Chester,  Pa.  When  he  was  but 
three    months    old,    his    parents    removed    to 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  then  a  village  of  3,500  in- 
habitants. The  journey  was  made  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Conestoga  wagon,  and  consumed 
thirty  days.  Here  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Old 
Acidcmy.     He    was    an   apt    pupil,    but    from 


and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  obtained 
employment  in  his  father's  cut  nail  foundry. 
Never  content  with  mere  blind  imitation,  lie 
spent  nearly  all  of  his  small  earnings  in  ex- 
periments, the  results  of  which  proviS  practi- 
cal and  tangible.  In  1821  he  accompanied  his 
uncle,  Oliver  Wilson,  on  a  boat  trip  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Louisville,  Ky,,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  their  cargo  of  iron,  glass,  cheese, 
and  other  commodities.  They  then  sold  the 
boat  and  returned  to  Pittsburgh  by  steamer, 
the  trip  having  taken  more  than  two  months. 
Mr  Miller  worked  steadily  in  the  nail  mill 
until  1324.  when  friends  of  his  fatlier  started 
the  young  man  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  and 
Company,  doing  a  produce,  grocery,  and  pro- 
vision business  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  Ave- 
nue and  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
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duatrial  leader,  Mr.  Miller  was  a  mctdel  citizen, 
gereroui,  genia],  sj-mpatlietiP,  public  spirited, 
and  optimistic.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Pittsburgh  high  achool  system.  Mr. 
Miller  served  as  a  member  of  the  common  and 
select  council  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny; 
the  district  school  board,  and  school  director 
and  manager  at  the  Dixmont  Insane  Asylum. 
On  23  Feb.,  1826,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Peter  Harvy,  of  Pitlsbucgh.  They  had  five 
Hens ;  Peter  Harvy,  Wilson,  Reuben,  Joseph 
Love,  and  Samuel  Long  Miller,  and  two 
daughters,  Hannah  and  Ann  Slaria.  Of  these 
Reuljen   Miller    (3dl,   alone   survives. 

CORUSS,  George  Henry,  inventor,  b.  in 
Easton,  N.  Y.,  2  June,  1817;  d.  In  Providence, 
R.  I.,  21  Feb.,  1888,  son  of  Hiram  and  Susan 
(Sheldon]  Corliss.  In  1825  his  father,  a 
physician,  moved  to  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  where 
young  Corliss  attended  school.  After  several 
years  as  general  clerk  in  a  cotton  factory,  he 
spent  three  years  in  Castleton  Academy,  Ver- 
mont, and  in  1838  opened  a  country  store  in 
Greenwich.  He  first  showed  mechanical  skill 
in  temporarily  rebuilding  a  bridge  that  had 
been  washed  away  by  a  freshet,  after  it  had 
been  decided  that  such  a  structure  was  im 
practicable.  He  afterward  constructed  a  ma 
chine  for  stitching  leather,  before  the  inMjntion 
of  the  original  Howe  sewing  machme  He 
moved  to  Providence,  R.  L,  in  1844  and  m 
184(1  began  to  develop  improiementa  m  steam 
engmes  for  which  he  received  letters  patent  on 
10  March  1840  B\  these  improvements  uni 
formity  of  motion  was  secured  by  the  method 
of  connecting  the  governor  with  the  cut  oH 
The  governor  had  previoush  1  een  made  to  do 
the  nork  ot  moMng  the  throttle  vahe  the 
suit  being  an  imperfect  roponse  and  a  great 
loss  of  power  In  the  C  irliKS  engine  the 
goiernor  does  not  work  but  simply  indicates 
to  the  vahes  the  work  to  be  done  This  ar 
rangement  also  prevents  waste  ot  steam  and 
renders  the  working  of  the  engine  so  uniform 
that  if  all  but  one  of  a  hundred  looms  m  a 
factorv  be  suddenly  stopptd  that  one  will  go 
on  working  it  the  samK  rate  It  has  been 
said  that  these  improvomtnts  have  reiolution 
ized  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine  In 
mtroducing  their  new  engmes  the  inventor 
and  manufacturers  adopted  the  novel  pla 
ofTering  to  take  as  their  pay  the  saving  of 
fuel  for  a  giien  time  In  one  cise  the  Sdving 
in  one  \ear  ii  sai  I  to  ha\e  amounted  to  $4  000 
In  1816  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company  was 
incorporated  and  Mr  Corliss  became  its  presi 
dent  Its  workH  coiering  many  acres  ot 
ground  are  at  Prov  idenee  R  I  and  thousands 
of  ita  engines  are  now  in  uae  Mr  Corliss 
ceived  awardi  for  his  inventions  at  the  < 
hibitions  at  Pans  in  18)57  and  at  Vienna 
1873  and  was  given  the  Rnmford  medal  bv 
the  American  Academy  of  \rts  and  Sciences 
in  1870  The  award  of  the  Grand  Diplom 
Honor  from  the  Vienna  Fxhibition  of  1875 
was  a  distinction  exceptionally  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that  Mr  Corliss  sent  neither  en 
gine  nor  machinery  of  ani  kind  to  Vienna  nor 
did  he  have  anyone  to  represent  him  there 
Foreign  builders  had  sent  engines  claimed  to  be 
built  on  his  svstem  thev  having  adcpted  his 
idea*!  and  placed  his  name  on  their  productions 
Bmcp  his  mode  of  construction  was  demanded 
by  their  customers      The  international  jurors 
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among  their  instructions  regarding  the  high- 
est honors  at  their  disposal,  received  the 
following  "  The  diploma  of  honor  is  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  distinction  for  eminent 
merits  in  the  domain  of  science;  its  appli- 
cation to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  its 
eonducement  to  the  advancement  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  material  welfare  of  man.'' 
Mr.  Corliss  was  the  only  person  who  received 
a  diploma  of  honor  without  being  an  actual 
exhibitor.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  Centen- 
nial commissioner  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of  seven  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  responsibility  of  the 
preliminary  work  In  January  1875  he  sub- 
mitted plans  for  a  single  engine  of  1  400  horse 
power  to  moie  all  the  machinery  at  the  ex 
hibition  Engineers  of  high  repute  predicted 
that  it  would  be  noisy  tnd  troublesome  but 
it  was  completely  successful  owing  to  the  care 
of  Mr  Corliss  who  spent  $100  000  upon  it 
above  the  appropriation  for  building  it  %pe 
cial  contrivances  were  necessarv  to  compen 
sate  the  expansion  ot  the  great  length  of 
steam  pipe  and  shafting  which  would  other 
wise  have  been  thrown  out  ot  gear  b^  a  change 
of  temperature  The  cylinders  were  forty 
inches  in  diameter  with  ten  foot  stroke  the 
gear  wheel  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter  ind 
the  whole  engine  weighted  700  tons  M  Bar 
tlioldi  m  his  repcrt  to  the  French  government 
said  that  it  belonged  to  the  category  of  works 
tf  art  by  the  general  beauty  of  its  effect  and 
its  perfect  balance  to  the  eye  Mr  Corliss  in 
vented  many  other  ingemnus  devices  among 
which  la  a  machine  for  cutting  the  cogs  of 
bevel  wheels  an  improved  boiler  with  con 
densing  appiratus  for  mirine  engines  and 
pumping  engines  for  waterworks  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  in 
1868  70  and  was  a  Republican  presidential 
elector  in  1876  The  Institute  of  France  give 
him  in  1878  the  Montyon  prize  tor  that  ^ear 
the  highest  honor  for  mechanical  achievement, 
and  in  February,  1886,  the  King  of  Belgium 
made  him  an  "  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold." He  married,  in  1839,  Phebe,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Frost,  ot  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  their 
children  were  Maria  L.  and  George  Frost 
Corliss.  Mrs.  Corliss  died  in  185S,  and  in 
1808  Mr.  Corliss  married  Emily,  daughter  of 
W  illiam  A.   Shaw,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

FISHER,  Irving,  political  economist,  b.  at 
Saugerties,  N.  Y„  27  Feb.,  1867.  son  ot  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  and  Elmira  { Westcott ) 
Fisher.  He  was  educated  at  Peacedale,  R,  I., 
at  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn,,  and  Smith  Academy  St  Louis  Mo 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1888  In  1801 
he  reeeivSi  the  further  degree  ot  PI  D  for 
hii  thesis  Mathematical  Investigations  in 
the  Theory  of  %  alue  and  Prices  v  h  h  at 
once  aroused  the  attention  of  spec  alists 
After  two  years  as  tutDr  in  ^ale  he  became 
aagistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  1893 
During  1893  94  he  studied  m  Pans  and  Ber 
lin,  and  in  1895  was  appointed  assistant  pro 
fesaor.  The  years  1898  1001  were  spent  in 
restoring  his  impaired  health  in  Colorido  and 
California.  After  issuing  conjointly  \  ith 
Prof.  A.  W.  Phillips  Elements  in  Geometry 
in  1896  (translated  into  Japaies  in  1900) 
and  his  "  Brief  Introduction  t  the  Infi  tesi 
mal   Calculus       (translated   into  German  and 
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Italian)  he  devoled  his  attention  to  the  soln 
tion  of  pprple\ing  questions  in  eeonomics  and 
the    mechanism    of    financial     exchange        In 

The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income  (IflOfl) 
he  bridges  the  gap  between  political  economy 
and  the  theory  of  bookkeeping  and  deals  with 
fundamental  concepts  of  wealth  capital  and 
income  He  tl  en  published  The  Rate  of 
Interest  Ita  tiature  Determination  and  Re 
lation  to  Econom  c  Phenomena  (1907) 
which  IS  regarded  as  the  most  scientific  dia 
cussion  of  thi.  subject  in  an^  language  Hav 
ing  been  for  three  j  ars  a  sufferer  from  in 
eipient  tuberculnsia  which  was  conquered  b^ 
scientific  practical  treatment  Professor 
Fisher  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
statistics  and  history  of  the  diaeise  and  the 
means  of  reducing  mortality  from  it  or  other 
morbid  cause  lliruugh  preventive  medicine 
and  practical  hvgiene  He  also  invented  twc 
tents  n  hich  make  outdoor  hi  ing  possible 
under  almost  all  « Lather  conditions  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  on  tuberculosis 
and  its  reduction  and  has  conducted  exhaus 
five  diotarv  and  endurance  tests  it  lale 
Univeraiti     whuh  have  demonstrated  that  a 

low  protein  diet  is  conducive  to  endurante 
Ab  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt  s  Lon 
eervation  Commission  he  wrote  a  report  on 
'  National  Vitalitj  Its  Wastes  and  Conserva 
tion  (19001  which  IS  mentioned  by  a  pr<m 
inent  medical  authority  as  the  greatest  med 
ical  step  of  the  century  He  has  demon 
strited  that  the  average  longevity  in  America 
being  loner  than  in  other  civilized  countries 
could  be  increased  one  third  by  proper  hy 
gienic  measures  that  such  a  retirm  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  sai  ing  of  over  $1  500  000  000 
annually  and  in  that  connection  has  advo 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  national  depart 
ment  of  health  He  is  preiident  of  a  com 
mittee  of  one  hundred  on  national  health 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  'science  Professor  Fisher  has  con 
tributed  many  technical  articles  to  the  period 
iLal  press  and  to  the  publications  of  the 
learned  societ  es  of  America  and  Europe  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Asso 
ciation  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  ho 
ciety  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  a  member  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  the  Amen 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
the  American  Statistical  Association  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Science  the  New 
Fngland  Frte  Trade  League  tie  Inter 
national  Free  Trade  league  also  an  honor 
ary  member  of  the  Cihden  Club  aid  vice 
president  of  the  British  Food  Reform  4sbo 
ciation  He  married  24  June  1803  Mirgaret 
daughter  of  Hon  Rowland  Hazard  of  Peace 
dale    R    I 

RILEY  James  Whitcomh  writer  poet 
popularh  kno  n  as  the  Hoosier  Poet  b 
in  Greenfield  Ind  7  Oct  184i)  d  in  Indian 
apolis  Ind  22  July  1016  son  of  Reuben  A 
and  Fli^aleth  (Marinel  Eiiey  Hia  father 
was  ft  lawyer  and  State  legislator  who  made 
extenane  circuits  in  attending  the  larious 
courts  before  which  he  appeared  It  was  while 
ac*,ompftnj  ing  him  on  these  trips  that  young 
Rile\  first  acquired  a  taste  for  roaming  which 
unsettled   his    fathers    plans    for    his    future 

It  was  his  ambition  that  the  boy  should  study 


RILEY 

law  and  eyentually  become  his  partner.  After 
leaving  the  public  schools,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, young  Riiey  devoted  a  short  time  to  the 
study  of  law  in  his  father's  ofBee,  but  the 
irksomeness  of  this  uncongenial  occupation 
soon  became  insupportable  and  he  left  home, 
to  begin  a  wandering  existence  which  was  to 
last  for  many  years.  At  first  he  made  a 
precarious  living  as  an  itinerant  sign  painter, 
tramping  from  village  to  village  in  search  of 
odd  jobs.  He  had  the  trick  of  the  brush  and 
the  pencil,  and  could  draw  clever  sketches 
illustrating  the  values  of  various  kinds  of 
merchandise.  He  was  distinctly  talented  as 
musician,  and  shone  as  a  fiddler  in  the  vil- 
ges  that  lay  along  his  routes,  and  in  which 
!  soon  became  known  through  his  periodic 
sits.  He  played  for  dances  and  village  con- 
certs in  country  hotels.  Later  he  gave  comic 
readings  of  poems,  or  rhymes,  which  he  im- 
provised for  the  occasions,  and  showed  himself 
possessed  of  a  strong  talent  for  mimicry. 
Later  on,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  these  familiar 
figures  in  the  West,  so  peculiar  to  American 
life,  an  itinerant  vendor  of  patent  medicines. 
His  function  in  the  partnership  which  the  two 
formed  was  to  amuse  the  crowds  with  song 
and  recitation,  after  which  the  "doctor"  sold 
the  medicines.  This  episode  in  his  life  was 
succeeded  by  his  appearance  on  the  provin- 
cial stage  as  an  entertainer.  Joining  a  wan- 
dering troupe  of  thespians,  he  proved  him- 
self a  valuable  memlwr  of  the  company,  not 
only  hy  his  ability  as  a  comic  reciter,  but 
also  in  preparing  plays  which  they  presented 
to  their  country  audiences.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  all  these  experiences  brought  Mr,  Riley 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  people  he  so 
humorously  portrayed  to  the  English-speaking 
world.  They  were,  in  fact,  his  first  material, 
as  well  as  his  first  audiences.  It  was  some- 
thing very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  practical 
joke  which  first  brought  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
proved  the  first  success  of  his  brilliant  liter- 
ary career.  He  wrote  a  puem  entitled 
'  Leonainie."  which  he  had  published  with  the 
announcement  that  it  had  been  found  scrib- 
bled over  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  brought  out  to 
Indiana  by  one  of  Poe's  relatives,  to  whom 
Poe  had  given  the  book.  In  so  close  an  imita- 
tion of  Poe's  style  was  the  verse  that  no  one 
suspected  the  j'oke.  even  the  foremost  critics 
of  the  country  being  deceived,  until  Riley 
himself  felt  that  it  was  time  to  undeceivfe  the 
public.  As  a  result  of  the  publicity  which 
this  hoax  gave  him.  Riley  obtained  a  position 
on  the  "  Journal,"  of  Indianapolis,  early  in 
the  eighties,  and  so  began  his  literary  career. 
He  began  writing  those  famous  dialect,  or 
'  Hoosier "  poems,  which  gained  him  an  im- 
mediate popularity,  which  was  to  continue  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  At  first  they  ap- 
peared, under  the  pseudonymn  Benjamin  T, 
Johnson  of  Boone,  Some  of  the  poems  were 
sent  to  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow,  from 
whom  they  received  high  praise.  A  volume 
of  them*  was  then  published,  and  then  the 
fame  of  the  "  Hoosier  Poet  "  began  to  spread 
not  only  all  over  the  LTnited  States,  but  to 
Great  Britain  a»  well.  This  first  volume. 
'  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole  and  'Leven  More 
Poems"     (18831,    was    still    published    under 
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the  pseudonym,  but  by  this  time  it  waa  be- 
ginning to  be  known  who  the  real  poet  waa. 
Riley  waa  an  exepllent  reader  of  his  own  dia- 
lect versca,  and  soon  he  found  it  profitable  to 
tour  the  countrj  pning  author's  readings. 
Later  he  appeared  together  with  hia  intimate 
friend  Edgar  Wilson  (Bi!l  1  Nye,  no  lesa 
celebrated  as  a  humorist  in  his  time  than 
Riley  himself.  After  Nye's  death,  in  1896,  he 
continued  public  readings  for  two  years.  By 
this  time  Riley  could  say  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  American  poet  who  had  ever  made  a 
fortune  through  writing  verse.  While  Kiley's 
verse  often  possessed  the  (juality  of  humor,  it 
waa  by  no  means  true  that  his  popularity 
rested  on  his  quality.  He  waa  something  im- 
__  measurably      more 

than  a  mere  ''  fun- 
ny man "  Like 
Dickens,  he  em- 
ployed humor  as  a 

the  path  I 


•^^'^^t-A^v, 


his  characters. 

Tears  intermingled 
with  the  laughter. 
It  may  also  be  said 
that  what  Robert 
Burns  was  to  the 
Scottish  people, 
James  Whitcomh 
was  to  the  country 
folk  of  the  Middle 
West,  more  espe- 
cially the  country 
lative  State.  He  was  essen- 
,  as  was  Burns,  for  he  wrote 
"  and  the  highly  improbable 
doings  of  lords  and  ladies,  but  of  the  every- 
day, commonplace  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  whom  he 
knew  so  well.  Mr.  Riley  occupied  a  unique 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
The  measure  of  his  popularity  in  his  own 
State  may  be  judged  somewhat  by  the  story 
of  the  reception  of  honor  given  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Indianapolis,  in  1G05  On  that 
occasion  the  noted  novelist,  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, aaid  in  his  address:  ''We  are  engaged 
today  in  the  agreeable  business  of  saying  to 
a  man's  face  what  we  for  many  years  have 
been  saying  behind  his  hack.  The  occ 
unique.  It  is  not  a  birthday  celebrati 
a  martyr's  day  nor  a  saint's  festival, 
just  Riley's  Day."  On  the  same 
Henry  Watterson,  the  noted  journal 
"  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  name  and  fame 
of  James  Whitcomh  Riley,  but  within  myself 
I  rejoice  more  in  his  personality.  Like  the 
poets  of  old  he  looked  into  his  heart  and 
wrote,  and  what  thirst -quenching  draughts  hi 


gone  time  and  the  '  sermonts  '  of  nature,  made 
'out  o'  truck  'at's  jest  goin'  to  waste,"  smil- 
ing godspeed  on  the  plow  and  the  furrow  and 
the  seed."  On  the  occasion  of  Riley's  death, 
Governor  Ralston,  of  Indiana,  aaidt  "James 
Whitcomh  Riley  waa  Inved  by  the  people  of 
Indiana  as  was  no  other  man.  In  an  ex- 
ceptionally tender  sense  the  people  of  his 
native    State    felt    and    believed    that    he    be- 


longed to  them  and  they  mourn — bitterly  mourn 
— his  passing  It  was  his  own  childlike  sim 
pli  itv  his  unquestioning  belief  in  the  bet 
ter  motnes  of  all  he  met  that  made  for  h  m 
that  -vast  throng  of  personal  friends  which 
inciuded  e\en  Longfellow  All  his  life  he  re 
mained  supremely  unconscious  of  his  own 
fame  unassuming  ahiajs  Who  will  write 
lommeraorative  \erse8  of  James  Whitcomh 
Riley  Hnoaier'  asks  Melulle  E  Stone  I 
don  t  know  He  who  tells  of  Jim  Riley 
must  write  with  the  aimplicity  of  children 
after  the  manner  of  Riley's  loves  must  meet 
hm  man  to  man  as  Brown  County  farmer 
to  his  neighbor  must  crown  his  lite  with 
that  high  degree  of  honor  which  his  neighbor*" 
now  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacihe  would 
pay  him — an  honor  Jim  Piley  m  his  hu 
militv  of  life  th>ught  he  did  not  merit  lut 
which  now  he  cannot  hush  In  1902  Mr 
Rilei  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
MA  by  ^ale  Unnersity  and  m  1904  the 
legree  of  Litt  D  was  conferred  on  him  hv  the 
Lnnersity  of  Pemsyhania  The  vear  he 
fire  he  died  his  hirthdav  was  made  a  legal 
holidaj  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana  being 
designated  as  Riley  Day  At  his  death  the 
State  accorded  him  a  public  funeral.  His 
works  are:  "  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole  and 
'Leven  More  Poems"  (18831;  "The  Boss 
Girl,  and  Other  Sketches"  (1885);  "After- 
whiles  "  ( 1887 ) ;  "  Old  Fashioned  Roses  " 
(1888)  ;  "Pipes  o'  Pan  at  Zekesbury"  (1888)  ; 
"Rhymes  of  Childhood"  (1890);  "Neigh- 
borly Poems:  on  Friendship,  Grief,  and  Farm- 
Life  "  ( 1891 )  ;  "  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night " 
(19911  ;  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine" 
(1891)  ;  "Green  Fields  and  Running  Brooks" 
(1892);  "Poems  Here  at  Home"  (18B3)  ; 
"  Armazindy  "  ( 1894 )  ;  "A  Child  World  " 
(1896)  ;  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers " 
(1897);  "The  Golden  Year"  (a  compilation, 
1898);  "Riley  Child  Rhymes"  (1898); 
"Riley  Love  Lyrics"  (1809)  ;  "Home  Folks" 
( 1900 )  ;  "  Kiley  Farm  Rhymes  "  { 1901 )  ;  "  The 
Book  of  Joyous  Children"  (1902)  ;  "His  Pa's 
Romance"  (1003);  "A  Defective  Santa 
Claus"  (1904);  "Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's" 
(1904);  "Riley  Songs  o'  Cheer"  (1906); 
"While  the  Heart  Beats  Young"  (1906); 
"Morning"  (190T);  "The  Boys  of  the  Old 
Glee  Club"  (1307);  "The  Raggedy  Man" 
(1907);  "Home  Again  with  Me"  (1908); 
"Orphant  Annie  Book"  (1908);  "Riley 
Child  Verse,  First  Series"  (1908);  "Riley 
Songs  of  Summer"  (1908);  "The  Runaway 
Boy :  Riley  Child  Verse,  Second  Series " 
(1908);  "The  Boy  Lives  on  Our  Farm" 
(1008):  "  Ef  You  Don't  Watch  Out  "  (1908); 
"Old  School  Day  Romances"  (1909);  "Riley 
Roses"  (1909);  "  The  Girl  I  Loved  "  (1910); 
"  Riley  Songs  of  Home  "  (1910);  "AHoosier 
Romance "  (1910)  ;  "A  Summer's  Day" 
(1011);  "Down  Around  the  River"  (1911); 
"  When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin  "  ( 1911 )  ; 
"When  She  Was  About  Sixteen"  (1911); 
"  The  Lockerbie  Book  of  Riley  Verse  "  (1911); 
"Knee  Deep  in  June"  (1912);  "The  Prayer 
Perfect"  (1912);  "All  the  Year  Bound" 
(1912);  "Good-bye,  Jim"  (1913);  "A  Song 
of  Long  Ago  (1913);  "He  and  I"  (1913); 
"When  My  Dreams  Come  True"  (1913); 
"The  Rose"  (1913);  "Her  Beautiful  Eyes" 
(1913);    "Away"    (1913);    "Do    They    Miss 
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Me!"  (1013);  "The  Riley  Baby  Book" 
( 1913]  ;  "  A  Biographical  Edition  o£  His  Com- 
plete Works"  (1013);  "Contentment" 
(1914);  "The  Glad  Sweet  Face  of  Her" 
(10141;  "When  She  Comes  Home"  (1014); 
"To  My  Friend"  (1014);  "The  Days  Gone 
By"  (19141;  "Just  Be  Glad"  (19141; 
"  Songs  of  Friendship  "  ( 1915 )  ;  "  The  Hoosier 
Book  of  Riley  Verse"  (1916), 

BOWLES,  Samuel  (4th),  journalist,  news- 
paper publisher  b  in  Springfield  Mass  15 
Oct  18j1  d  in  Springfield  Mass  14  March, 
1915  son  of  'lamuel  and  Mary  &  Dwight 
( Schermerhom )  Bonlea  He  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  John  Bnvles  who  wai  an  elder 
of  the  first  church  in  Roxburj  m  1640  and  a 
founder  o£  the  Roxburv  Tree  School  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Van  Rensselaer  Schermerhom  of  Geneva, 
N  Y  For  three  generations  the  family  has 
been  inaeparal  h  connected  i  ith  the  Spring- 
held  Republican  founded  in  1824  by  Sam- 
uel Bon  its  (2d  1  grandfather  of  feamuel 
Bowles  (4th)  At  that  time  it  was  a  weekly 
publication  In  18ol  when  faamuel  Bowles 
(3d)  (1S26  «)  assumed  the  active  direction 
of  the  [  aper  it  was  changed  into  a  daily  and 
soon  attained  that  peculiar  position  in  jour- 
nalism «hi  h  it  haa  maintained  to  this  day. 
Samuel  Bo  ilea  (4t;h|  was  one  of  ten  children. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  bprngheld, 
and  thtn  tra>eled  abroad  for  two  years  It 
WIS  his  fathers  intention  that  he  should  aue- 
ceed  him  as  editor  of  the  Republican  and 
his  education  was  planned  with  this  end  m 
view  his  belief  being  that  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor should  know  the  world  directly  and  not 
merely  from  books  The  travel  course  was 
followed  by  special  studies  in  \ale  X.niversity 
(1871721  and  a  term  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  Then  hating  completed  his  education, 
Mr    Bowles  entered  the  business  ofHce  of  the 

Republican  During  his  two  vears  travel 
he  had  been  sending  in  letters  for  publication 
in  the  paper  all  of  which  had  first  to  pass  the 
critical  eye  of  his  father  In  1S73  having 
sened  his  apprenticeship  to  the  business  man- 
agement he  entered  the  editorial  department 
as  an  assistant  editor  again  under  the  exact- 
ing criticism  of  his  father  In  187'>  he  re- 
turned to  the  busineas  department  this  time 
as  buiiness  manager  so  that  he  now  had  a 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
the  enterprise  thus  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  assume  immediate  control  with  a  full 
comprehena  on  of  the  requirements  and  re- 
apon  Sibil  it  icH  of  his  place  in  the  family  suc- 
cession So  n  after  he  also  performed  the 
duties  of  treasurer  and  president  of  the  com- 
I  any  4a  was  destined  the  time  was  not 
long  bcfire  hia  kniwledge  and  abilities  were 
to  be  put  to  the  test  for  three  lears  later  his 
father  died  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his 
place  at  the  helm  N^or  was  it  a  small  task 
that  then  fell  to  him  His  father  had  devel- 
oped the  character  of  the  Republican  to 
such  a  high  degree  >f  evcellence  that  in  na- 
tional reputation  he  stood  on  an  equality  with 
Horace  Crcelcy  Dana  and  other  famous  jour- 
nalists of  his  time  The  Republican  was 
one  of  those  rare  papers  whi  h  ciuld  in  no 
way  be  influenced  in  its  edit  rial  policies, 
either  throURh  the  bus  neaa  uflice  or  through 
political   inducements      Its  editor   was  known 


as  a  man  who  stood  firmly  by  his  own  opin- 
ions, and  those  opinions  were  based  on  his 
own  moral  convictions,  regardless  of  whether 
such  views  were  popular  or  not.  As  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "  Republican "  Mr. 
Bowles  maintained  a  decisive  command  of  its 
character  no  less  complete  than  that  of  his 
father.  It  was  as  publisher,  rather  than  as 
editor,  in  making  certain  that  the  news  of  the 
"  Republican "  was  handled  and  interpreted 
day  by  day  according  to  principles  dictated  by 
strong  moral  and  intellectual  convictions,  that 
Mr,  Bowles  wielded  his  power,  for  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  business  details  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  more  than  eicerciae  a 
general  aupervisi  n  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. \\  ithin  a  year  of  his  father's  death  he 
establial ed  the  Sundiv  editifn  of  the  "Re- 
publican still  conscientiously  read  and  de- 
voutly respected  up  and  down  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  by  all  those  who  hate  been  reared 
in  the  Republican  traditions.  As  a  re- 
view, sumn  ing  up  current  events  week  by 
week,  it  soon  gained  an  audience  which  ex- 
tended practically  all  over  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  'states  Editorially  the 
policy  of  the  Republuan  remained  as  fear- 
less as  ever.  Its  attitude  toward  all  public 
questions,  both  local  and  national,  was  baaed 
entirely  on  the  personal  convictions  of  Mr, 
Bowles,  To  him  old  traditions  or  time-hon- 
ored conventions  meant  nothing,  if  they  were 
founded  on  wrong  prineiplea,  and  if  he  felt 
that  a  thing  was  wrong,  he  attacked  that 
thing  vigorously  and  openly,  regardless  of 
whom  it  might  displease.  Curiously  enough, 
it  was  in  the  mechanical  make-up  of  his  paper 
that  Mr,  Bowles  showed  an  innate  conserv- 
atism. Though  never  unresponsive  to  new  and 
more  effective  methods  in  journalism,  he  made 
alterations  in  the  typographical  appearance 
of  hia  paper  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  The 
"  Republican  "  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  big 
daillea  to  abandon  the  old.fashioned  custom  of 
covering  the  first  page  with  advertispmenta, 
by  replacing  them  with  the  featured  neiva 
articles.  It  was  so  with  various  other  de- 
mands that  the  multiplication  of  affairs  and 
the  growth  of  the  paper  called  for.  He  feared 
to  sacrifice  the  fine  qualities  of  the  amal!. 
compact  carefully-edited  newspaper  of  the 
days  before  the  advent  of  the  sensational  "  yel- 
low "  journal.  Mr,  Bowles'  personal  life  was 
one  of  quiet  concentration  on  the  interests  of 
the  "  Republican,"  He  refused  many  honors 
and  opportunities  in  public  life  and  took  up 
few  direct  responsibilities  in  the  life  of  hia 
city,  although  hia  interest  in  social  and  edu. 
cationa!  problems  could  always  be  counted  on 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Springfield  Library 
Association,  succeeding  his  father  in  1878  and 
resigning  in  1002,  In  thia  capacity  he  took 
an  active  part  in  catablishing  one  of  the  best 
municipal  library  systems  in  the  country.  He 
also  gave  a  number  of  years  to  the  board  of 
trade  of  the  city,  and  was  largely  res|)onsible 
for  Springfield's  initiative  in  the  "  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July"  movement,  which  later 
swept  over  the  whole  country.  Mr  Bowles' 
home  was  a  quiet  center  of  the  city's  intel- 
lectual life.  To  strangers  he  appeared  cold 
and  formal,  but  this  was  not  his  demeanor 
toward  those  with  whom  he  aaaociated  inti- 
mately.    In   extending   his   friendship   he   did 
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not  consider  the  social  standicig  of  the 
individual  he  <  nijidered  onfy  hia  character 
regardlesB  of  anj  other  matters  He  rarel\ 
appeared  aa  a  public  speaker  but  in  1886 
Bhen  Sprigheld  cilebrated  its  250th  anm 
\eraary  he  broke  the  family  tradition  and 
Hpoke  for  the  press  During  the  last  fen 
yearn  of  hia  life  he  delnered  addresBea  at  the 
L  niversity  of  Misaouri  Columbia  University 
and  otlier  educational  institutions  He  was 
given  the  hfnorary  degree  of  AM  by  Amherst 
College  of  which  his  fathtr  had  been  a  trus 
tee  and  in  1913  Oluet  College  in  Michigan 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  L  H  D  In 
1913  he  was  chosen  a  dirtctor  f  th  A 
ciatei  Pre^a  to  succeed  Frtderick  R  M  t 
of  the  Providence  Journal  «ho  1  d  be  m 
assistant  manager  of  the  aisoi  t  ui  d 
Mr    Stone     Mr    Bowles  was  keenly      t  d 

in  the  confederated  affairs  of  the  p  p 

of  the  Inited   States    and  in  the  A  t 

of  Publishers    at  whose  annual  g  th        g     1 
was  a  familiar  figure      He  was     1  m  m 

her   of  the   Connecticut  \  ailey  H    t  IS 

oietv  of  the  Nay  asset  the  Ee  m  th 
Colony  the  Literary  and  the  T»  t  th  C 
fury  Limited  Clubs  On  12  June  1884  Mr, 
Bowles  married  Elizabeth  Hoar  daughter  of 
Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Huar  of  Concord, 
Mass  and  brother  of  the  lale  Senator  George 
FrishiL  Hoar  They  had  t«o  sons  Samuel, 
engtg  d  as  a  journali-it  m  Boatjn  and  Sher- 
man who  IS  connected  nith  a  nc  sparer  in 
Philadelphia 

HEaELEB,  Edward  C  manufacturer  and 
publisher  b  m  Bremen  Germany  13  Sept., 
183a  d  in  La  Salle  111  4  June  1910  son 
of  Herman  Dietrich  and  Anna  Catharine  (Von 
Tungeln)  Hegeler  He  was  edu  ated  in  the 
Academy  of  Schnepfenthal  and  atttnded  first 
the  Poljtechnio  Institute  at  Hano\er  (1851- 
53)  and  then  the  School  of  Mines  at  Frei- 
berg Saxony  (1853  1S56I  His  father  Her- 
man Dietrich  Hegeler  of  Bremen  originally 
of  Oldenburg  had  traveled  in  the  Lnited  States 
and  had  become  so  filled  with  admiration  of 
the  country  that  he  cherished  a  wish  that  one 
of  hts  sons  should  settle  in  the  new  world 
He  selected  for  this  his  youngest  son  Edward, 
and  had  his  education  mapped  out  w  ith  this 
purpose  in  \ie»  In  Freiberg  EdnarJ  C. 
Hegeler  met  F  U  Matth lessen  a  fellow 
student  who  became  later  his  partner  in  the 
zinc  business  Having  traveled  together  on 
the  European  continent  and  in  Fngland  they 
embarkfd  for  America  and  landed  in  Boston, 
Mass  m  March  1857  While  looking  over 
the  country  for  a  suitahJe  place  to  settle  they 
learned  of  Fnedenaville  Pa  where  a  zinc 
factfry  had  been  huilt  but  it  stood  idle  be- 
cause the  oHnera  had  not  been  able  to  manu- 
facture the  metal  Mr  Matthiessen  and  Mr. 
Hegeler  then  twenty  ont  and  taenty-two 
years  old  respectiveU  stepped  in  and  with 
the  same  furnace  succeeded  in  producing 
spelter  which  at  that  time  wis  f  oneer  work 
in  America  for  hitherto  this  metal  had  been 
imported  from  Europe  On  account  of  the 
finamial  sfringencv  of  1856  which  still  per- 
sisted in  185"  the  ounerw  of  the  Friedens- 
ville  works  refused  to  put  more  money  into  the 
enterprise  while  neither  Mr  Hegeler  nor  Mr. 
Matthieisen  felt  juatifiLd  m  risking  their  own 
capital   mainly  because  they  had  no  confidence 
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in  the  mines  which  actualh  gave  out  eigh 
lears  Kter  Having  investigated  conditional 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Johnstoi  n  Pa  and  also 
in  Southeastern  Missouri  Atr  Hegeler  ani 
Mr.  Matthiesaen  hnally  settled  m  La  Sail 
III,  because  its  coal  helda  were  ntartst  to  the 
ore  suj.ph  at  Mineral  Point  Uis  Here  the\ 
started  the  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler  Zinc 
Works  on  a  small  scale  The  few  emj  lovees 
of  the  original  works  grew  in  a  eomparitnely 
short  time  to  upward  of  one  th)usind  men 
and  the  modest  smelting  plant  developed  mto 
one  ol  tht  most  modernly  equipped  smelters  in 
the  Middle  U  est  In  the  business  career  of 
M  Hegeler  capable  management  unfalter  ng 
ter|  rise  and  a  spirit  of  justice  lere  well 
b  lanced  ficlors  while  the  establishment  in 
II  Its  departments  was  carifulh  svstema 
t  ed  in  order  to  avoid  needless  expenditures 
f  time  material  and  labor  The  personality 
Mr  Hegeler  was  that  of  a  man  of  great 
f  ce  of  character  What  the  American  legend 
t  Us  about  U  Bshmgton  in  the  story  of  the 
h  rrv  tree  applies  decidedly  to  Mr  Hegeler 
t     ,  that  he  was      mcapalle  of  telling  a  tie 

d  we  might  add  not  even  in  je>.t  So  he 
was  of  an  exceptionally  serious  disposition 
which  IS  well  shown  in  his  atr  ng  and  thought 
ful  countenance  No  man  could  be  w  ith  him 
long  without  recognizing  his  capability  of 
leadership  based  upon  his  superiority  of  judg 
ment  and  a  great  power  of  initiative  His  sue 
in  life  IS  due  to  the  combination  of  two 
qualities  m  his  character  first  the  thorough 
ness  with  which  he  inieatigated  from  all  sides 
the  minutest  details  of  a  case  when  h  hid  to 
take  a  stand  and  then  the  insuperable  per 
sistence  with  which  he  stuck  to  it  until  he 
had  achieved  the  desired  result  Modern  zinc 
manufacture  is  practicalh  still  in  the  shape 
which  he  gaie  to  it  and  the  present  construe 
tion  of  the  roast  kiln  is  his  work  only  in  de 
tails  have  a  fe  v  imj  rovementi  been  made 
VVhile  Mr  Hegeler  mostly  led  a  retired  life 
and  sought  neither  pullicity  nor  indulged 
much  in  social  intercourse  he  held  memter 
ship  in  several  organizations  among  them  the 
American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers  the 
Press  Club  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
In  February  1887  Mr  Hegeler  founded  the 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  religious 
and  psichoUgical  problems  of  today  on  the 
principle  that  the  scientific  world  conception 
should  be  applied  to  religion  Mr  Hegeler 
believed  in  science  but  he  wanted  to  preserve 
the  religious  spirit  with  all  its  seriousness  of 
endeavor  and  in  this  sense  he  pleaded  for  the 
establishment  of  a  religion  of  science  H 
recognised  for  Instance  that  man  with  all 
his  complicated  psychical  activity  was  a  mech- 
anism, but  to  him  this  truth  was  not  derogatory 
to  man,  but  an  evidence  of  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  machines.  The  mechanism  of  think- 
ing is  language,  and  so  the  speaking  animal 
becomes  the  rational  being.  He  maintained 
that  through  investigation  and  scientific  criti- 
cism, religion  must  be  purified,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  closer  approach  to  truth  on  the 
path  of  progresi  Mr  Hegeler  reieeted  dual- 
as  an  unocientific  and  nntenahle  view  and 
pted  monism  upon  the  basis  of  exact 
ice.  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  more 
recondite  and  heavier  problems  of  acience  and 
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rehg  on  he  founded  a  quarterly  The  Mon  et," 
n  October  1810  He  8  tel  Germany  18b0 
there  n  5  \pr  I  he  marred  Cam  Ha  We  a- 
1  ach  the  diughter  of  h  a  adm  red  teacher, 
Professor  We  sbach  of  Fre  berg  Germany  In 
July  of  the  same  je  r  they  settled  n  La  Salle, 
111  where  the  res  ded  unt  1  the  end  of  the  r 
1  es  Mrs  Hegeler  a  man  of  rare  v  fely 
qual  ties  as  well  fitted  I  y  her  excellent, 
pract  cal  m  nd  to  I  e  a  helpu  ate  to  h  r  hus- 
band n  h  s  asp  rat  ons  a  d  ami  t  o  s  ad 
caused  1  n — a  ma  to  hon  the  t  es  of  lome 
and  tr  ndsh  p  ere  sacred — to  find  h  s  h  gh- 
est  happ  nesa  at  I  a  o  n  fires  de  Mrs  He„e 
ler  d  ed  on  "8  May  l'>08  al  out  t  o  years  I  e 
fore  the  death  of  llr  Hegeler  h  mselt  Ten 
eh  Idren  were  horn  to  them  of  whom  three 
daughters  d  ed  dur  ng  h  s  1  fet  n  e  and  soon 
after  h  a  death  one  on  n  mature  age  !^^r 
Hegeler  waa  a  rv  ved  by  the  folio  ng  ch  1 
dven  Mrs  Mar  e  Hegeler  Cams  La  Salle  III 
Mra  Lam  Hi  B  eherer,  Bonn,  Germany 
Julius  W  Hegeler  Danville  111  Mrs  Annie 
Cole  New  \ork  City  Herman  Hegeler  Dan 
ville  111  Id  August  1113)  Baroness  Zu 
leikha  Vietinghoff  Berlin  Germany  and 
Mrg    Olga  J  ihme    Chicago    III 

TAWNBT    James  A     Congressman    h    near 
Gettysburgh   Adams  County   Pa    3  Jan     1855 
son  of  John  E    and 
Sarah  (Boblitz) 

Tawney  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of 
John  Tawney  the 
founder  of  the  fam 
ily  in  Amer  ea  who 
came  from  FngHnd 
about  the  year  It^O 
and  landed  at  Bal 
timore  nhenee  tht 
family  removed  to 
Lancaster  Adams 
and  other  eoui  ties 
of  PennsiUania 
fy  /y  tions    his    ancestors 

^Mi'tt^^  ^   /'^£t.i/u^t£  had     been     engaged 
f^  ff   as  blacksmiths    and 

\-r  For     many     genera 

following  m  their  footsteps  James  A  Taw 
nev  left  achool  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
to  assist  lis  father  at  the  forge  He  was  a 
lad  of  industrj  and  energy  applied  himself 
faithfully  to  1  is  work  and  thorougl  ly  learned 
every  detail  of  the  trade  When  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  assumed  charge  of  a  black 
smith  ah)p  at  Du  Bo  a  Clcarlield  Countv  Pa. 
in  the  emploj  of  John  Du  Bois  a  lumberman 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  AIleghan\  Moun 
tains  tt  hile  there  he  did  the  blaAamith  w  orlt 
in  the  construition  of  tl  e  Du  Boia  Sawmill 
then  the  largest  sawmill  in  the  country 
Later  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Du  Bois 
he  learned  the  trade  of  mathinist  Mr  Tawuey 
then  went  U  est  arrmng  in  Winona  Minn. 
1  4ug  1877  a  sturdy  self  reliant  young  work 
man  ready  to  acce]  t  circumstances  as  he 
found  tl  em  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  although  without  money  or 
friends  He  secured  employment  as  a  black 
smith  and  machinist  and  being  an  excellent 
mechanic  commanded  a  good  salary  but  1  is 
ambitions  lay  far  be\ond  mere  maiuat  labor 
and  about  the  jear  1871  he  began  tt  read  law 
during  hia   apare   time   in   the   mornings   and 


the  law  offices  of  Bentley  and  Vance,  1  Jan., 
1881,  and  under  their  preceplorahip  mastered 
the  principles  of  the  law  so  rapidly  that  he 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  10  July,  1882.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  however,  in 
September  of  that  year  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versify  of  Wisconsin  and  entered  the  law  de- 
partment, to  still  further  pursue  his  studies, 
but  was  soon  called  home  by  the  death  of  his 
preceptor,  A,  N.  Bentley,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  a  brilliant  professional  career.  He  early 
won  distinction  by  his  success  in  the  conduct 
of  important  litigation  and  in  obtaining  sev 
era!  \er\  important  decisions  from  the  Su 
preme  Court  cf  the  State  In  Fel  ruary  1883 
Mr  Tawney  was  elected  judge  ad\ oca te  of  the 
'Second  Regiment  Minnesota  I\ational  Guard 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  about  sis 
years  later  when  he  was  appointed  judge 
advocate  general  on  the  staff  of  Gov  H  R 
Mernam  In  the  fall  of  18<)0  he  entered  hia 
active  public  career  although  previous  to  that 
time  he  had  been  a  more  or  lesa  active  figure 
m  Republican  politics  in  the  capacity  of  local 
county  and  State  committeeman  In  the  year 
mentioned  he  was  elected  to  the  ':)tate  senate 
from  the  Fifteenth  District  of  Winona  County 
and  although  the  Hon  Thoma-*  W  ilson  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  received  a 
plurality  of  1  600  votes  in  this  district  Mr 
Tawney  exceeded  that  majoritj  and  won  by 
400  votes  over  his  Demoiratie  opponent  Dur 
mg  the  time  he  waa  serving  as  senator  there 
was  organized  in  Winona  the  law  firm  of 
Tawney  Smith  and  Tawnev  composed  of  Hon 
James  A  Tawney  \\  J  Smith  and  D  E 
Tawney  which  at  oice  became  me  of  the 
strongest  legal  combinations  in  this  part  of 
the  State  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time  In  1803  Mr  Tawnej  waa  the  successful 
landidate  for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre 
scntativea  from  the  First  Congressional  Dia 
trict  of  Minnesota  and  took  his  seat  during 
the  extra  sesoion  of  the  Fifty  third  Congress 


twenty  two  years  of  age  Almost  immediately 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  tte  leaders  of 
the  House  by  a  carefully  prepared  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Election 
Law  and  in  defense  of  the  con8titutionalit>  of 
that  law  and  also  by  his  earnest  and  eflfeetive 
work  in  behalf  ot  the  old  soldiers  in  the  matter 
of  pensions  and  in  his  strong  opposition  to 
the  Free  Trade  Agricultural  and  Free  Iron 
Ore  Schedules  of  the  W  ilson  Tariff  Bill  Mr 
Tawney  s  activities  and  accomplishments  dur 
ing  his  first  term  won  the  confidence  and  ea 
teem  of  the  people  in  such  a  degree  that 
during  the  next  eighteen  years  he  continuously 
succeeded  himself  in  office  and  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  Congress  At  the  beginning  of  his  seiond 
term  he  was  appointed  by  Speaker  Reed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  successive  reappointments  he  continued  to 
serve  on  that  committee  for  ten  ^ears  He 
was  also  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Insular  Aftiirs  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
m  initiating  and  formulating  the  legislative 
polities  of  the  Lnited  States  toward  our  in 
sular  possessions  as  well  as  in  tl  e  preparation 
and  enactment  of  laws  for  their  government 
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He  also  served  on  many  other  important  com- 
mittees during  his  congressional  incumbency. 
In  his  third  term  he  was  cIioshu,  hy  the  Re- 
publican Cauous.  Republican  \Vhip  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  served  in  that 
position  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  beginning  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December,  1U05,  Mr.  Tawney  was  talten 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
Speaker  Cannon  and  appointed  chairman  of 
Uie  Committee  on  Appropriations,  although 
without  previous  service  on  the  latter  commit- 
tee. Tliis  distinction  was  never  before  con- 
ferred upon  a  memtier  of  the  Hou^e,  except  in 
the  case  of  Thaddeua  Stevens,  who  was  taken 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
wade  first  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Although  his  six  years'  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions won  him  nation-wide  commendation,  yet 
his  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
people,  and  hia  resolute  and  courageous  de- 
termination to  permit  no  needless,  extravagant, 
or  illegal  appropriations,  antagonized  the  selfish 
interest  of  powerful  corporations  and  fre- 
quently thwarted  the  illegal  purposes  and  sel- 
fish ambitions  of  many  public  officials  in  high 
position.  But  for  the  opposition  thus  created 
by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  liis  duties 
in  this  regard  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
continued  by  the  people  of  his  district  in 
Congress  for  many  years  more.  While  his 
chief  purpose  aa  chairman  of  this  great  com- 
mittee was  to  honestly  and  carefully  conserve 
the  public  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo 
pie,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  he  ever 
refused  or  withheld  needed  appropriations  for 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  or  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  the  performance  of  any 
legitimate  function  of  the  federal  government. 
His  responsibility  to  the  House  and  to  the 
people  was  always  discharged  honestly  and 
without  tear  or  favor.  His  most  conspicuous, 
if  not  most  important,  service  was  his  suc- 
cessful opposition,  for  a  time,  to  militarism, 
which  was  one  of  the  dominant  policies  of  the 
Administration  between  1903  and  1900  In  this 
contest  he  was  the  first  to  analyze  our  war 
expenditures  and  call  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  eipending 
annually  72  per  cent,  of  its  aggregate  reve- 
nues on  account  of  wars  past  and  wars 
it  is  preparing  for,  and  the  records  of  Congress 
show  that  but  for  his  forceful  opposition  to 
militarism,  expenditures  for  preparation  for 
war  would  have  been  much  larger;  also  in  suc- 
cessfully restricting  the  unauthorized  uae  of 
the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  worit  of  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, complained  of  even  hy  the  heads  of 
some  of  these  departments;  also  in  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  government  by  executive 
choice,  that  is,  by  preventing  the  unauthorized 
expenditure  of  the  public  monej-a  by  "  Executive 
Commissions"  appointed  by  the  President, 
without  authority  of  law,  and  who,  by  executive 
order,  diverted  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  other  purposes  to  compensate  for 
service  incident  to  the  work  and  expenses  of 
these  unauthorized  commissions.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  Mr. 
Tawney  recommended  to  Congress  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  the 
fanama  Canal,  from  the  beginning  of  that 
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great  work  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1912. 
These  appropriations  as  recommended  were  all 
adopted  by  Congress  without  change  and  were 
a  little  over  $23,000,000  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  estimates  for  sueii  expenditure  for 
all  the  years  for  which  the  appropriations 
were  made.  During  his  long  service  in  the 
House  he  was  the  author  of,  and  waa  inatru- 
mcntal  in  securing  the  enactment  of,  much 
important  legislation  affecting  not  only  hia 
district  and  State,  but  also  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  especially  legisla- 
tion to  promote  economy  and  eliiciency  in  the 
public  service  and  to  safeguard  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  moneys.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  bills  enacted  into  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  long  before  the  Pure  Food 
Law  was  enacted — notably  the  law  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  cheese,  the  Anti-Oleomar- 
garine Law,  and  the  Pure  Flour  Law.  These 
laws  prevented  the  adulteration  of  these  aev- 
eral  important  food  products,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  enactment  menaced  the  public 
health.  They  also  put  an  end  to  tlie  deceit  and 
fraud  then  practiced  upon  all  consumers  of 
these  products  Mr  Tawney  was  the  confidant 
of  most  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time 
who  reposed  the  utmost  confidLnce  in  his  judg 
ment  and  ability  and  frequently  consulttd  him 
upon  matters  of  grave  national  importance 
While  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  large  were 
receiving  his  attention  the  interests  of  hia 
own  district  and  constituents  were  not  neg 
lected  and  numerous  post  offices  and  other 
puQliL  buildings  will  stand  as  monuments  to 
his  loyalty  to  Southeastern  Minnesota  The 
entire  history  of  his  legislative  career  is  m 
delibly  written  upon  the  pages  given  to  the 
accomplishments  of  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  nations  progress  Mr  Tawiey 
retired  from  Congress  in  1011  and  resumed  his 
law  practice  but  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  absent  from  public  life  for  m  March 
1911  he  was  appointed  by  his  personal  friend 
President  Taft  to  membership  aa  one  of  the 
three  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  Joint  Commission  for  the  set 
tlement  of  controversies  between  the  Lnited 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  contro 
les  between  the  people  of  both  countries 
The  latter  country  also  has  three  representa 
tivea  and  there  is  no  ippeal  from  the  decisions 
of  this  international  bod>  T,pon  the  death  of 
ex-Senator  Carter  of  Montana  Mr  Tawney 
succeeded  to  the  jioaition  of  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Internatunal 
Joint  Commission  and  chairman  of  the  Inter 
national  Joint  Commission  in  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  his  labors  on  this 
distinguished  body  it  may  be  said  that  Mr 
Tawnn  has  not  displayed  qualities  of  the  daz 
zling  and  brilliant  kind  which  gne  but 
ephemeral  fame  but  rather  those  which  are 
profound  solid  and  practical  entitling  him 
to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  Mr  Tawney 
holds  membership  in  the  Minnesota  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations  He  is  also  af 
filiated  with  various  Masonic  bodies  and  other 
fraternities  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Elks  Lodge  No  327  On  19  Dec  1883  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Fmma  B  Newell 
They  are  the  parents  of  six  children  Everett 
Franklin  who  married  Constance  Da>  daugh 
ter  of  the  Hon   F  A   Dav   of  Fairmont   Minn, 
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and  is  now  a  resident  of  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
James  Millard,  engaged  In  the  manufacturing 
business  in  Winona,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce  of  that  eity; 
Josephine,  who  resides  with  her  parents;  John 
£,,  who  ia  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Winona 
husiness  house;  William  Mitchel,  who  Is  em- 
ployed in  the  Capital  National  Bank  of  St. 
Paul,  and  Jean,  who  is  still  attending  school. 

BITIL,  William  Tillingliast,  physician  and 
surgeon,  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  18  May,  1840; 
d.  at  the  lale  of  Hope,  near  Savannah,  Ga, 
22  Feb.,  ly09.  Hia  first  American  ancestor 
Hon.  Henry  Bull,  b.  in  Walea  in  1600,  was. 
with  his  friend,  Roger  Williama,  one  of  the 
nine  foundera  of  Aquidncck  (Newport),  R.  I., 
and  waa  twice  made  governor  of  the  colony. 
The  tract  of  land  allotted  to  him  on  the  prcaent 
Bull  Street  and  elsewhere  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  in  the  direct  line.  Suc- 
cessive generations  have  added  honor  to  the 
name  during  the  2S0  years  that  the  family 
have  occupied  the  original  grant.  Dr.  Bull's 
grandfather,  seventh  in  the  direct  line  to  bear 
the  name  and  occupy  the  homestead,  was  an 
eminent  antiquarian  and  author  of  "  Memoira 
of  Rhode  Island."  Henry  Melville,  also  of 
Newport,  was  the  maternal  grandfather,  and 
the  transmitter  of  many  traditions  relating  to 
the  daring  and  hardship  of  the  Rhode  Island 
pioneers.  Dr.  Bull's  parenta,  Henry  and  Hen- 
rietta (Melville)  Bull,  occupied  the  old  home- 
stead, and  here  their  second  son,  the  subject 
of  thia  biography,  waa  bom.  His  early  educa- 
tion waa  received  in  Newport.  He  entered 
Harvard  and  was  graduated  in  1860,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1872.  He  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Henry  Berton  Sands,  of  New 
York,  and  received  his  medical  degree  with 
honors  from  the  College  of  Physic i ana  and 
Surgeons  (now  the  school  of  medicine  of  Co- 
lumbia University)  in  the  class  of  1872.  His 
thesis  on  "  Perityphlitis "  was  awarded  the 
faculty  prize.  After  the  completion  of  hi 
service  upon  the  surgical  staff  aa  an  intern 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  Dr.  Bull 
went  to  Europe  in  1873  and  became  a  hospital 
student  of  exceptional  industry.  Upon  his 
return  in  1875  he  began  private  practice,  with 
New  York  City  aa  nis  permanent  residence. 
He  firat  turned  his  attention  to  dispensary  and 
hospital  work,  being  appointed  house  physician 
to  the  New  York  Dispensary  (1875  77).  and 
attending  surgeon  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hos- 
pital. For  eleven  years  he  waa  attending  sur- 
geon of  the  House  of  Relief,  the  New  York 
Hospital  (1883-1800),  and  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital (1880-84;  1888-80).  In  1000  he  waa 
appointed  surgeon  to  Roosevelt  Hospital.  In 
1888  Dr.  Bull  retired  from  the  Chambers 
Street  Hospital  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  and  the  demands  of  a  growing 
private  practice.  To  his  honors  were  addei 
that  of  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Man- 
hattan Hospital,  the  Woman's  Hospital,  the 
New  York  Hospital,  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary,  New  York  Cancer, 
now  the  General  Memorial  Hospital,  of 
which  he  waa  one  of  the  foundera;  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  Hernia  department.  Hospital 
for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  all  of  New 
York  and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Newport 
(R  I  1  Hospital  During  1870-80  Dr.  Bull 
was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the   College 


of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (New  Y  k)  nl 
became   sueceasively   demonatrator     n    su  g    y 

(1880),  adjunct  professor  (1885)  and  full 
professor  (1888).    Dr.  Bull  began  g  n    al 

practitioner  and  he  never  lost  his    nt        t    n 
general  med  c  ne      That  he  becam     m     t  d 
t  ngu    hed    n  surgerv  was  not  di^e  t    any  p 
med  tated    lea  re   for   spec  al  am  on   h      p    t 
he     e  mply        orked     consp  cuousl         n     that 
bran  h  for    vh    h  he  was  best  fitted      H       as 
an  excellent  d  agnost  c  an  and  a  c    1  and  p 
c  se  operator      t     as  on  these  gr    nds  tl  at 
he    atta    e  1    d   t  net  on    ai    a    su  g  H 

ever  lost  a  ght  of  the  pat  ent  n  the  ase  " 
and  he  consequently  can  e  to  1  e  kno  n  as 
pre  em  nently  the  pat  ent  a  f  end  H  a  pa- 
t  e  ts  too  ere  ot  onI>  those  who  vere 
able  to  pay  a  full  fee;  he  as  untiringly  worked 
in  the  service  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Bull  was  skilled 
in  all  surgical  technic,  but  his  special  field 
of  operation  was  the  abdominal  cavity.  It 
was  especially  in  the  repair  ot  the  intestines 
after  gunshot  and  atab  wounds  that  he  made 
his  early  reputation.  His  improved  method  ot 
laparotomy  in  the  treatment  of  such  wounds 
in  the  abdominal  region  remains  unchallenged 
in  its  superiority.  His  innovations  have  de- 
creased the  mortality  from  87  per  cent  down- 
ward and  his  method  of  procedure  has  been 
generally  copied.  Dr.  Bull  waa  also  one  of 
the  firat  to  perform  appendicitis  operations 
with  success.  He  was  likewise  a  close  student 
of,  and  frequent  operator  for,  cancer,  the  dis- 
ease to  which  he  himself  succumbed.  Aa  an 
operator  Dr.  Bull  waa  logical  and  bold;  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  delay  of  an  impending  crisis 
and  therefore  made  quick  use  of  the  expedients 
at  hand.  The  past  century  sketched  a  new 
career  for  surgery  and  Dr.  Bull  won,  with  his 
many  triumphs,  a  name  on  its  roll  of  honor. 
In  mure  senaea  than  one  he  was  an  innovator. 
He  haa  had  many  imitators  and  his  recom- 
mendations have  been  widely  adopted.  Dr. 
Bull  M'as  a  remarkably  handsome  man  and 
his  benign  exprcaaion  was  a  key  to  hia  inner 
feeling.  His  greatnesa  waa  one  of  virtue  no 
less  than  accomplishment.  He  waa  an  enthu- 
siast regarding  the  future  of  his  profession. 
His  manner  was  genial  and  cordial  with  a 
perfect  consideration  for  others;  easy  of  ap- 
proach both  to  his  colleagues  and  to  students. 
He  had  admirable  judgment,  perfect  poise  and 
self-reliance,  with  absolute  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Bull  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  literature  Among  his  articles  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  from  the  "  Medical 
Record,"  "  New  York  Medical  Journal,"  "  Medi- 
cal News,''  etc.,  are  the  following;  "Perity- 
phlitis ■'  ( 1873 1 ;  "  Remarkable  Cases  of  Frac- 
ture" (1878)  ;  "On  the  Medical  Cure  of  Hernia 
by  Beaton's  Operation  "  (1882)  ;  "  On  the  Re- 
sults of  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Patella 
without  Operation"  (1890);  "On  the  Radical 
Cure  of  Hernia,  with  Results  of  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-four  Operations"  (1800);  "On 
Three  Caaea  of  Pylorectomy  with  Lastro- 
Enterostomy "  (1801);  "Notes  on  Cases  of 
Hernia,"  etc.  (1891)  ;  "  Observations  on 
Chronic  Relapsing  Appendicitis "  (1893)  ; 
"  Further  Obaervationa  on  Chronic  Relapsing 
Appendicitis,"  etc.  (1804).  In  collaboration 
with  Dr,  William  B.  Coley  he  wrote  for  the 
"  Annals  of  Surgery "  a  treatise  which  was 
afterward  published   as  a  pamphlet    (1893). 
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The  game  collaborators  wrote  for  the  "  Medical 
Record,"  afterward  reprinted  in  1905  in  { 
phlet  form;  ■'  Eeaulta  of  Fifteen  Hundred 
Operations  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  in 
Children  Performed  at  the  Hospital  for  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled  Between  1801  and  1904"; 
"  Report  of  Two  Thousand  Operations  for  the 
Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  Performed  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  from  1890  to 
1907"  (1907).  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coley 
he  wrote  the  chapter  on  "  Hernia  "  in  Dennis' 
"System  of  Surgery"  (1890)  and  the  chapter 
on  "  Hernia  "  in  the  ■'  International  Test -book 
of  Surgery"  (1000).  Dr.  Bull  also  translated 
from  the  German  and  edited  Von  Bergmann'a 
"  System  of  Surgery  "  (1004).  As  a  memorial 
to  adequately  and  appropriately  perpetuate 
the  distinction  which  he  conferred  upon  hJE 
profession  a  fund  has  been  created  by  bis  ad- 
mirers for  conducting  original  research  under 
the  direction  of  the  surgical  department  of 
Columbia  University.  A  buafc  of  Dr.  Bull,  ex- 
ecuted in  bronze,  is  placed  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Bull  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaociation; 
the  New  York  Surgical  Society;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association,  and  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  o(  Memorial  Hospital,  and  member 
of  many  other  scientific  societies.  He  served 
on  the  admission  committee  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zeta 
Psi  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Harvard,  Uni- 
versity, Century,  and  other  New  York  clubs. 
DOLLIYEK.  Josatlian  Frentisa,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, b.  near  Kingwood,  Preston  County, 
W.  Va„  6  Feb,  1858;  d.  at  Fort  Dodge,  Web- 
ster County,  la.,  15  Oct.,  1010,  son  of  James  J. 
and  Eliza  Jane  (Brown)  Dolhier  His  father 
a  native  of  New  \ork  was  a  prominent  clergy 
man  of  the  Metliodiat  Church  in  V.eet  Vir 
ginia  and  Eastern  Ohio  and  a  descendant  of 
early  settlers  seafaring  men  of  Gloui ester 
Mass  His  mother  a  natue  of  thit  pcrtion  of 
Virginia  now  included  in  the  State  of  tt  est 
Virginia  was  a  descLndant  of  Robert  Brown 
a  nati\e  of  '■colland  and  an  early  Virginia 
colonist  The  future  Senator  ttas  the  second 
in  a  family  of  hve  children  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  He  was  gradnated  at  the  West 
Virginia  University  in  1876  then  tanght 
Hchool  in  Sandwich  III  and  elsewhere  and 
later  studied  law  with  his  uncle  John  T 
Brown  of  Morgantown  tt  \a  After  an 
other  winter  a^  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Sandwich  111  accompanied  bv  his  brcther 
Robert  he  went  \\est  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  spring  of  187fi  He  located  in  the  embryo 
citv  of  Fort  Dodge  la  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  har  and  as  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Dollner  Bro^  began  the  practice  of 
law  In  the  lery  first  >ear  of  hia  residence 
in  Fort  Dodge  J  P  Dolliver  was  offered  and 
eagerlv  improied  an  opportunity  to  show  hi>" 
aptitude  in  political  discus&iun  The  year 
1878  marked  the  high  tide  of  the  greenback  " 
movement  Tlie  resumption  of  specie  paynientB 
was  to  take  effect  on  1  Jan  1870  and  this 
campaign  afforded  the  list  opportunitv  for 
protest  \\  hat  the  effect  would  be  nobody 
could  predict  In  tins  exciting  contest  Dol 
liver  at  the  age  of  twenty  won  his  spurs  as 
a   champion   of   sound   money       He   carefully 
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read  from  the  Congressional  Record  the 
history  of  the  legal  tender  acta  and  of  tl  e 
bond  legislation  of  the  war  period  with  evtry 
word  of  the  debates  in  Congress  bearing  upon 
them  and  so  acquired  a  masterj  of  the  facts 
in  controversy  which  together  with  hii  knuwl 
edge  of  economic  history  and  his  captnating 
wit  and  eloquence  prepared  him  to  carrj  the 
schoolhouses  by  storm  It  was  the  training  he 
received  in  this  campaign  with  tie  vita!  in 
terest  in  the  money  question  which  was  then 
developed  that  equipped  him  so  tiioroughly 
to  deal  with  the  Bihtr  question  when  it  cime 
on  some  fifteen  years  later  The  content  over 
the  greenback  question  likt  the  contest 
over  the  silver  question  was  a  very  stimulat 
ing  one  to  those  who  participated  in  it  with  an 
intelligent  undtratanding  of  all  that  wis  m 
vohed  The  young  orators  introduction  to 
the  outside  world  was  in  August  1SS4  when 
as  temporary  chairman  he  delivered  before  tlie 
Republican  State  Convention  of  Iowa  an  ad 
dress  which  t\as  so  replete  with  humor  con 
deneed  logic  and  stirring  appeal  that  all  who 
listened  to  I  im  and  saw  the  ovation  given 
him  were  made  keenly  auare  of  the  fact  that 
a  new  force  had  come  into  lovta  politics  It 
was  one  of  Iowa  a  great  political  gatherings 
The  speech  was  a  severer  arraignment  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  of  its  candidates  than 
Dolliver  was  \\ont  to  indulge  in  in  later  years 
when  hia  acquaintance  with  the  opposition  be 
came  wider  and  his  view  of  men  and  issues 
became  broader  hear  the  close  of  hia  address 
he  thus  eloquently  characterized  the  party  of 
his  choice  Called  to  defend  the  national 
unitv  the  Republican  partv  out  of  the  wrath 
and  malice  of  civil  strife  gave  to  the  future  an 
undivided  country  Called  to  protect  public 
liberty  the  Republican  party  found  the  aiave 
power  seated  on  all  the  thrones  of  office  and 
opinion  and  left  it  smitten  to  death  on  the 
Geld  of  battle  without  a  friend  in  the  civilized 
world  Called  to  rettore  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  American  business  it  has  put  the  shield 
of  American  law  between  the  homes  of  Amer 
lean  labor  and  the  mei  dicant  competition  of 
tnglish  cities  Called  to  preserve  the  com 
mercial  good  name  of  the  nation  the  Repub 
lican  party  has  steadily  exalted  the  public 
faith  and  left  it  permanently  secure  from  the 
folly  of  politicians  and  the  threat  of  dcma 
gogues  In  closing  he  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  Blaine—  the  scope  of  whose  faculties  is 
a  perfeit  horizon — a  man  who  knows  the  sue 
of  the  nation — a  man  who  kncws  the  historv 
of  the  nation — a  man  who  knows  the  strength 
of  the  natioi — a  man  who  knons  the  rights  of 
the  nation — a  man  who  comprehends  with  a 
serene  faith  the  mission  of  the  republic  and 
its  sublime  destiny  in  the  midst  of  the  nations 
and  tie  ages  l\ct  in  viin  has  thia  great 
State  correct  in  its  judgments  upright  in  ita 
conscience  laid  at  the  feet  of  Blame  the  loval 
tnlute  of  its  affections  In  H86  on  the 
insistence  of  manV  friends  and  admirers  m 
the  Tenth  Iowa  District  Dolliver  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  Finally  on  the  IS8<h  ballot  he  was 
defeated  for  tins  nomination  Two  years 
later  however  the  people  had  come  to  expect 
much  of  Dolliver  By  common  consent  he  had 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  preeminent 
orator  of  the  \\  est— rich  as  it  was  in  orators 
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Again  he  was  chosen  temporary  ohairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Convention.  This  young 
apostle  of  progress  pictured  his  party  as 
"  turning  to  the  future  "  and  welcoming  "  the 
new  era  in  American  politics — an  era  of  peace, 
of  prosperity,  of  eommereial  expansion,  of  in- 
dustrial development;  an  era  that  shall  eman- 
cipate labor,  that  shall  control  the  basis  of 
wealth,  that  shall  sanctify  citizenship,  that 
shall  protect  popular  education,  that  shall 
realize  in  the  mission  of  the  republic  all  the 
dreams  of  patriotism."  The  many  who  affec- 
tionalely  recall  this  eloquent  champion  of  the 
new  Republicanism  can  scarcely  read  tbabe 
atirring  words,  charged  as  they  are  with  the 
electrifying  enthusiasm  of  hopeful  young  man- 
hood and  with  the  mysterious  force  wTiich  a 
magnetic  voice  imparts  to  an  assemblage,  with- 
out feeling  again  the  thrill  with  which,  on 
many  occasions,  the  young  man's  eloquence 
was  wont  to  stir  their  souls.  Strong  as  the 
maturer  Dulliver  became  in  argument  and 
running  debate,  for  his  admiring  friends  he 
is  likely  to  remain  preeminent  as  a  conven- 
tion orator  On  Monday,  2  Dec,  1889,  he  took 
his  sPat  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  From  that 
time  until  the  year  IQOO — when  Governor 
Shaw  appointed  him  U.  S.  Senator,  to  fill  out 
the  term  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Gear — -Congressman  Dolliver  was  biennially  re- 
nominated by  his  political  and  personal 
friends  and  elected  without  effort  and  anxiety 
on  his  part.  Passing  over  the  numerous  tri- 
umphs of  thtf  young  lowan  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  turn  to  his 
speech  on  the  American  Market  Place,  on  27 
Sept,  18!30  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  corn  country  and  the 
wheat  country  had  as  much  to  say  about  the 
tariir  as  the  cities  and  villages  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  that  Congress  had  begun  to  fee!  the  new 
influence  of  the  American  farm.  He  concluded 
his  array  of  figures  with  an  outburst  of  elo- 
quence, declaring  the  real  anarchist  of  the  time 
was  "  the  bloodless  spirit  of  wealth  acquired 
without  conscience."  It  should  be  the  work 
of  every  patriot  to  save  the  American  market 
place  for  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  His  best  opportunities  for  pub- 
lie  service  on  the  tariff  question  came  later. 
In  January.  1894,  Mr.  Dingley  made  bis  great 
speech  against  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill.  Springer 
was  the  Democrat  chosen  to  answer  Dingley. 
Dolliver,  now  regarded  as  Dingley's  right-Iiand 
man  in  debate,  was  drafted  for  reply  to 
Springer.  On  16  Jan.  he  took  the  floor  and, 
in  the  longest  speech  of  his  career  to  that 
time,  followed  the  Illinois  Representative  step 
by  step,  leaving  little  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
The  speech  was  an  olahorate  and  powerful 
plea,  interspersed,  here  and  there,  with  the  wit 
which  with  Dolliver  was  irrepressible,  Dol- 
liver's  great  speech  in  Congress  on  the  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  was  made  on  12  Feb  , 
189S.  This  speech,  with  accompanying  charts, 
was  used  extensively  as  a  campaign  document 
in  the  epoch-making  presidential  campaign  of 
ISOfi.  He  had  a  positive  genius  for  divesting 
the  most  involved  public  questions  of  their 
impedimenta  of  facts  and  figures,  and  repre- 
senting them  as  general  propositions.  In  one 
of  his  many  anti-silver  speeches  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1806,  the  brilliant  young  Congress- 
man tlius  crystallized  into  few  words  the  whole 


of  his  argument:  "'I  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  the  American  people  will  vote  again  to 
put  the  world  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  dollar  or  as  to  tlie  purpose  or  inten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  their  esisting  contracts."  On  4 
Dec ,  1»00,  the  venerable  Senator  Allison,  with 
much  satisfaction  and  pride,  presented  the 
credentials  of  his  young  friend  and  political 
protege,  escorting  Mr.  Dolliver  to  the  Vice- 
President's  desk,  where  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered which  marked  the  commencement  of 
another,  and  as  it  proved  the  last,  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Jonathan  P  DoUiver's  remark- 
able career.  In  the  heated  debate  on  the  civil 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  early  in 
May,  1902,  Senator  Dolliver  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  as  defender  of  the  army  from  charges 
of  wanton  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  a  running 
fire,  the  Iowa  Senator  brought  into  action  his 

discomfiture  of  the  opposition.  The  charges 
were  indignantly  met  by  him.  All  the  fire  of 
his  earlier  years  came  out  in  these  burning 
words:  '-And  in  after  years,  when  nations 
more  robust,  moved  by  other  motives,  have 
taken  up  the  burden  which  was  greater  than 
our  strength,  we  will  ask  permission  to  go 
back  to  the  harbor  where  our  volunteers  first 
heard  the  cheers  of  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron, 
to  gather  up  the  ashes  of  our  dead — the  poor 
boys  who  had  faith  enough  in  their  country 
to  give  their  names  to  its  enlisted  regiments, 
to  follow  its  officers  with  a  soldier's  reverence, 
and  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  its  service.  If  sucb 
an  experience  should  come  to  us  within  my 
lifetime  I  hope  to  be  spared  the  humiliation 
of  recalling  one  word  uttered  here  or  anywhere 
that  would  warrant  the  surviving  comrades 
of  these  men  in  reproaching  me  for  having 
passed  Judgment  upon  them  without  hearing 
the  evidence,  without  knowing  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the 
provocation  by  which  tliey  were  inflamed,  and 
the  military  necessities  under  which  they 
obeyed  their  orders."  In  the  last  two  great 
debates  of  1906  and  1008,  Senator  Dolliver 
was  a  recognized  leader.  The  Railroad  Rate 
Bill,  known  as  the  Hepburn  Act,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  18  Slay,  1006,  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-one  to  three,  fifteen  not  voting,  and 
so  the  long,  tedious,  nerve-racking,  health- 
breaking  debate  of  nearly  four  months'  dura- 
tion resulted  in  a  victory — one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  legislative  reforms  in  the  history 
of  American  legislation.  In  the  Sixty- first 
Congress.  Senator  Dolliver  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  memorable  tariff  debate  He  pro- 
posed to  tell  the  American  people  exactly  what 
was  going  on  in  Congress.  He  notified  all  in- 
terested persons  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  the  Republican  party.  Nor  did  he 
intend,  he  declared,  however  brief  bis  public 
service  might  be  in  consequence,  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  without  endeavoring  to  repre- 
sent his  people  and  defend  their  interests.  He 
would  ask  "  no  license,  even  from  the  most 
accommodating  political  holding  companies." 
He  was  born  a  Republican  "down  among  the 
loyal  mountains  of  Virginia,"  He  thought  he 
knew  what  the  articles  of  faith  were.  "We 
have  sometimes  lived  in  very  humble  houses, 
but  we  have  never  lived  in  a  house  so  small 
that   there   was   not   room   over   its   walls  for 
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the  pictures  of  the  mighty  men  wlio  in  other 
generations  led  it  to  victory;  and  now  mj 
own  cJiildren,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  ten- 
derness which  moved  strong  men  to  tears. 
"  are  coming  to  years,  and  are  looking  upon 
the  same  benignant,  kindly  faces,  aa  I  teach 
tliem  to  repeat  tlie  story  of  our  lieroic  a^  and 
to  recite  all  the  blessed  legends  of  patriotism 
and  liberty.  And,"  he  added,  "  it  is  going  to 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  me  to  abandon 
the  Itepubliean  party,"  Again,  he  added  a 
personal  note,  recalled  by  many  after  his  de- 
cease: ■'  I  have  had  a  Imrdenaome  and  toilsome 
experience  in  public, life,  now  these  twenty- 
five  years.  I  am  begiiming  to  feci  the  pressure 
of  that  burden.  I  do  not  propose  that  tlic 
remaining  years  of  my  life,  whether  they  be 
in  public  alTairs  or  in  private  business,  shall 
be  given  up  to  a  dull  consent  to  the  success 
of  these  conspiracies,  which  do  not  hesitate 
before  my  very  eyes  to  use  the  law-making 
pouer,  ...  to  multiply  their  own  profits  and 
to  fill  the  market  places  with  witnesses  of  their 
avarice  and  greed.''  He  had  no  prejudice 
against  corporations  He  attributed  the 
world's  industrial  progress  to  the  law  of  cor- 
porations, but  he  ivas  eternally  opposed  to 
monopolies.  In  conclusion  lie  indulged  in 
prophecy.  He  proposed  to  fight  monopoly  and 
to  light  it  as  a  Republican,  and  he  expected 
to  find  his  party  interested  in  the  fight.  "  For 
the  day  is  coming."  he  said,  "  it  is  a  good  deal 
nearer  than  many  think — when  a  new  sense  of 
justice,  new  inspirations,  new  volunteer  en^ 
thusiasm  for  good  government  shall  take  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  all  our  people.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  laws  will  he  re- 
spected by  great  and  small  alike;  when  fabu- 
lous millions  piled,  hoard  upon  hoard,  by 
cupidity  and  greed,  and  used  to  finance  the 
ostentations  of  modern  life,  shall  be  no  longer 
a,  badge  even  of  distinction,  but  of  discredit 
rather,  and  it  may  be  of  disgrace;  a  good  time 
coming  when  this  people  shall  so  frame  their 
statutes  as  to  protect  alike  the  enterprises  of 
rich  and  poor  in  the  greatest  market  place 
which  God  has  ever  given  to  His  children,  and 
when  the  rule  of  justice,  entrenched  in  the 
habits  of  the  whole  community,  will  put  away 
all  unseemly  fears  of  panic  and  disaster  when 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  suggested  by 
the  courts.  It  is  a  time  nearer  than  we  dare 
to  think.  A  thousand  forces  are  making  fur 
it.  It  is  the  fruitage  of  these  Christian  cen 
turies,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prayers  and 
dreams  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth,  and  with 
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the  Republican  party.  The  great  things  of 
which  Dolliver  was  so  great  a  part,  when  they 
were  yet  small,  have  moved  on  and  on.  We 
have  not  got  far  enough  away  from  their  be- 
ginnings to  realize  what  a  heroic  figure  he 
was,  as  he  stood  in  the  senatorial  forum  but 
three  short  years  ago,  defying  the  agents 
of  privilege  and  '  regularity,'  warning  them 
that  they  had  entered  upon  a  course  in  which 
the  nation  could  not  and  would  not  follow 
them.  He  knew  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  party  were  with  him  in  sentiment  and 
sympathy;  he  had  confidence  that,  in  due  time, 
that  fact  would  declare  itself,  and  he  would  he 
vindicated.  The  first  awakening  came  to  him 
in  1006,  when  he  assumed  congressional  leader- 
ship of  the  movement  tor  strengthening  the 
interstate  commerce  laws.  He  found  the 
powers  of  party,  of  capitalized  privilege,  not 
only  in  his  own  party,  but  in  the  opposition, 
hostile  to  that  movement.  He  began  to  won- 
der, to  surmise,  to  contemplate  the  possibilities 
in  such  a  situation;  and  by  dint  of  a  mag- 
nificent fight,  the  needed  legislation  was  at  last 
passed,  and  to  Dolliver  it  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment a  vindication  of  his  theory  that  his  oivn 
party  could  be  trusted  to  meet  any  emergency 
of  public  service.  Following  closely  upon  this 
came  the  experience  of  the  tariff  session  of 
1009.  He  could  not  at  this  time  bring  the 
ruling  coterie  to  accept  his  views.  Week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  of  that  session,  Dol- 
liver and  the  little  host  that  gathered  at  his 
back  fought  for  concession  and  gained  none. 
Then  it  was  that  he  at  last  formed  his  pur- 
pose. The  party  to  which  he  had  given  his 
career  must  be  reformed— from  within.  That 
was  the  message  he  gave  tlie  country  in  his 
last  public  utterances.  He  used  all  he  )K)3- 
sessed  of  cloiiuence,  of  sarcasm,  invective, 
irony  app  al  t  n  a  following  among  the 
peopl  C     g  a  id  out.     He  came  up  to 

lead  1  p  Im  t  n  a  day.  '  Here  is  our  real 
lead  th  u  t  y  first  vaguely  felt,  then 
bega  t  y  I  d  Had  he  lived,  he  would, 
in  all  h  m  p  bal  ility,  have  been  the  Be- 
publ    a         m  tl      year,  for  the  presidency.' 

The   p  hi  Id   have   demanded    him;    the 

organization  weakened  and  fearful  would  have 
jielded  He  would  have  been  nominated  the 
party  would  have  substantially  united  it  his 
I  ack  and  he  would  have  led  it  to  higher 
planes  tl  nobler  purposes  of  true  usefulness 
than  it  has  known  in  many  years  Just  on 
the  e»e  of  this  magi  ifleent  opportunity  that 
almoiit  everybody  better  than  he  sa«  opening 
to  him  death  came  and  ended  it  all  He  gave 
up  his  life  and  the  brilliant  prospect  of  a 
triumphant  climax  to  his  career  in  his  devo 
tion  to  nhat  he  believed  the  duty  of  the  hour 
He  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  the 
fornard  movement  the  pover  it  nov  hao  be 
Lome  m  this  nition  and  he  oifered  1  m  elf 
as  the  richest  acrifice  that  was  laid  on  its 
altar  As  truly  as  ever  a  soldier  m  the 
trenches  1  e  gave  his  life  for  liis  Lountrv 
Senator  Dolliver  married  20  No  ISO'i  Ma 
Louise  daughter  of  George  Read  P  so  f 
Fort  Dodge    la     a  native  of  \  t       d  a 

prominent  railroad  builder      M        D  II 
a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College   (BA     1889) 
They  had  two  daughters,  Marga    t  El    a  and 
Frances  Pearsons,   and  one  son    J  nathan  F 
Dolliver,  Jr. 
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Feb  1014  son  of  Ko9»eil  and  Mary  BreHster 
{Baldwin]  Park  Through  both  his  mother 
and  his  father  he  19  descended  from  Elder 
BreH3ter  of  the  Mayflower  Hia  father 
a  graduate  ot  Ueat  Point  who  served  far 
some  jears  as  an  officer  in  the  engineer  corps 
U  h  armv  later  became  professor  of  chemi3 
try  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  Unnersity 
of  Pennsyhania  resigning  this  position  to 
take  orders  in  the  kpiscoial  Church  ht  was 
the  founder  of  1;  acme  College  Racine  V^  is 
and  its  president  from  1852  to  1859  When 
scarcely  three  ^ears  of  age  the  jiunger  Ros 
well  Park  lost  his  mother  and  uas  sent  to 
live  nith  his  uni.le  Dr  I  eiMS  Williams  at 
Pomfret  So  it  chanced  that  his  boyhood  iias 
largely  spent  in  his  Nen  EngUnd  birthplace 
for  he  remained  with  hii  uncle  until  he  was 
nine  jeara  of  age  During  this  period  he  re 
cei\ed  priiate  tuition  and  on  his  return  to 
Racine  nas  for  tno  years  a  pupil  at  the  grim 
mar  school  connected  v-xth  the  college  He 
then  removed  with  his  father  to  Chicago  and 
was  a  student  at  Imrainuel  Hall  where  he  re 
mamed  unt  1  his  fathers  death  m  18t9  He 
then  entered  Racine  College  and  was  grad 
Tiated  in  1S72  with  the  degree  ot  BA  For 
one  year  thereafter  he  taught  at  Imraanuel 
Hall  the  scene  of  his  fathers  final 
where  he  had  as  a  mere  boy  often  assisted 
him  in  chemical  demonstrations  in  the  labora 
tory  At  the  same  time  he  entered  the  medi 
cal  department  of  Northwestern  Univeraitv 
where  he  was  graduated  m  1S76  with  the  de 
gree  of  MD  His  first  professional  sen  ice 
was  as  interne  and  house  physician  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  where  he  devoted  all 
available  time  to  visiting  other  hospitals  and 
to  work  in  morbid  anatomy  Having 
al  eiperieni 
_  1  1871  as  demon 
strator  of  anatomy  at  the  W omens  Medical 
College  of  Chicago  The  following  year  lie  be 
eame  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  department  of  Northwestern  Uni 
versity  which  pos  tion  he  held  for  three  years 
then  resigned  to  study  in  Furope  On  hia  re 
turn  in  18S2  he  was  made  lecturer  on  sur 
gery  in  Rush  Medical  College  and  attending 
surgeon  at  the  M  cbael  Reese  Hospital  in 
Chicago  In  the  following  yeir  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  the  medical  defartment  ot  the 
University  of  Buffalo  was  made  lacant  through 
the  retirement  of  Fdw-ird  M  Monre  and  the 
disability  of  his  cDlleague  Julius  F  Miner. 
An  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  was  of- 
fered to  Dr  Park  whi  thus  eame  to  the  scene 
of  what  was  tn  be  his  life  s  work  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  also  made  surgcjn  to  the 
BufTalo  General  Hospital  and  eientualiy  sur- 
geon in  chief  As  a  surgeon  Dr  Park  ranked 
with  the  foremost  of  the  country  But  he  wis 
something  infinitely  more  than  a  skillful  sur- 
gical operator  For  he  combined  within  h  m 
those  two  qualities  which  so  rarely  go  tD- 
gether  great  ability  and  knoHledge  and  the 
capacity  to  impart  this  knowledge  and  to 
transmit  this  ability  to  others  This  made 
him  a  great  teacher  Nir  wai  teaching  cjn- 
fined  tT  the  lecture  platform  or  the  class- 
room He  was  also  a  brilliant  writer  he 
could  impart  his  knowledge  the  results  of  his 


researches  and  his  thought  quite  as  lucidly 
b<,  means  f  the  ritten  ord  as  ly  means  jf 
B|  ee  1  Dr  Park  began  1  a  career  as  a  teacher 
at  the  same  time  that  th  science  of  medicine 
was  being  revolutionized  b^  the  researches  and 
di  coveries  oi  Pasteur  and  Lister  Previously 
surgerj  had  been  handicapped  because  of  the 
danger  of  infection  At  that  time  an  opera 
tion  even  of  the  simplest  nature  was  always 
a  last  resort  A  compound  fracture  of  a  hmb 
usually  meant  the  loss  of  that  limb  and 
frequently  death  while  every  opening  into 
a  joint  was  almost  certainly  fatal  But  with 
the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  Lister  came  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  antisepsis 
The  result  was  that  surgerj  took  a  new  place 
m  the  science  of  medicine  It  is  the  nature  of 
all  men  to  accept  great  and  sudden  changes 
with  reluctance  and  surgeons  are  bj  no  means 
less  subject  to  this  spirit  of  conservatism  than 
others  In  the  natural  course  of  things  it 
would  probabH  havt  been  lears  before 
the  rat  k  and  file  of  the  pr  fession  would 
ha^e  accepted  or  at  le<ist  have  prae 
ticed  the  gr  at  principles  of  antisepsis  Of 
those  few  whi  saw  immediately  the  full  signit 
icance  ot  the  great  discoveries  and  their  rela 
tion  to  practical  surgery  one  of  the  foremost 
was  Dr  Park  E\erting  all  his  influence  and 
energy  he  net  about  instituting  th  s  radical 
change  in  the  practice  of  surper*  not  only  m 
BulTalo  withm  the  rad  us  of  his  immediate 
personality  but  throughout  the  country  Nor 
was  there  a  medical  center  m  the  Cnited 
States  which  did  not  respond  to  his  elTorts 
Today  of  course  antisepsis  is  not  only  ao 
cepted  but  practiced  by  the  humblest  country 
physician  or  surgeon  But  this  progressive 
spirit  was  characteristic  of  Dr  Park  and  tt 
is  entirelj  due  to  it  that  the  Buffalo  Hospital 
and  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Buffalo 
University  rank  among  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  the  countri  illustrated  by  the  tact  that  it 
was  here  that  the  first  campaign  against 
cancer  vas  begun  and  led  to  the  establ  sh 
ment  in  J913  of  the  New  York  Institute  tor 
the  Study  ct  Malignant  Diseises  As  a 
writer  on  medical  subjects  Dr  Park  was  ex 
tremely  prolific  His  Modern  Surgery 
tl007)  still  stands  as  the  most  complete  one 
volume  work  on  surgery  issued  in  this  coun 
try  Hia  Mlitter  Lectures  {18021  con 
sisting  Dt  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  C  liege  of  Phtaicians  in  Philadelphia  did 
more  to  place  the  cf  rrect  pathol  gv  of  surgical 
disease  before  the  American  profession  than 
any  other  pullication  of  its  time  He  edited 
and  wrote  part  of  A  Treatise  on  Surgery  by 
American  \uthors  (ISiJA)  and  saw  it  run 
tl  rough  three  editions  He  w  as  also  the 
author  of  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  de 
Iivered  during  1S14  at  the  Univers  fy  f  Buf 
falo  which  constituted  the  first  attempt  in 
the  medical  schcols  of  this  country  to  give 
s>stemat  c  instruction  in  the  h  story  of  the 
^l  eh  thev  teach  IIis  monographs  in 
nal  journals  and  his  articles  number 
nearly  f  o  hundred  That  Dr  Park  s  abilities 
were  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  is  evi 
dent  from  the  h  nors  that  were  showered  on 
various  times  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association  ot  t>e 
American   Association    for    the    Advancement 
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of  Science  the  Medital  Society  of  the  State 
of  Ne«  York  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medi 
cme  and  of  the  University  and  Liberal  Clubs 
He  was  the  rhairman  of  the  American  Com 
mittee  of  the  International  Society  of  Surgery 
and  for  \eara  «a8  a  member  of  the  Irenih 
German  and  Italian  burgical  Societies 
President  Rooaeielt  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  Board  uf  \1s1tor9  at  \\  est  Point  and 
made  him  an  ofiiier  of  the  Medical  Resent 
Corps  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  attend 
ing  on  President  McKmley  after  he  had  been 
wounded  by  the  assassins  bullet  at  the  Buf 
falo  Etpoaition  in  1101  Honorarj  dtgreea 
were  awarded  him  by  'iale  Harvard  and  Lake 
Forest  Unneraitiea  In  1880  Dr  Park  mar 
ricd  Martha  P  Durkee  of  Chitago  «ho  dipd 
in  1891  They  had  two  sons  Julian  and  Roa 
well   Park    Jr 

PKATT  Charles  merchant  and  philanthro 
piit  b  in  natertDwn  Mass  2  Oct  18S0  d 
in  \ew  \ork  City  4  Maj  1801  son  of  Asa 
and  Eliza  (Stone)  Pratt  His  father  a  buc 
ceaaful  cabinetmaker  was  descended  from 
John  Pfitt  a  natue  of  Maiden  Fsseit  County 
England  through  Richard  Pratt  John  and 
Mary  Pratt  Thomas  and  Lydia  (Lyndel 
Pratt  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Symmsl  Pratt  and 
Jacob  and  Phoebe  (Jenkins)  Pratt.  Charles 
Pratt  waa  one  of  a  large  family  and  at  the 
age.  of  ten  W'ent  to  work  on  a  neighbor's  farm, 
attending  the  country  school  during  the  winter 
months  HJa  schooling  waa  much  interrupted, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  a  poai< 
tinn  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  in  Boston, 
Mass..  where  he  remained  one  year.  Subse- 
quently he  apprenticed  himaelf  to  a  machinist 
in  Newton,  JIass  When  he  had  accumulated 
a  few  hundred  dollars  he  entered  Wilbraham 
Academy,  near  Springfield.  Masa.,  where  he 
studied  [or  three  winters.  In  1840  he  accepted 
a  position  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  firm  deal- 
ing in  paints  and  oils  in  Boston  Two  years 
later  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  entered  the 
employ  of  Schenck  and  Downing  dealers  in  oils 
paints,  and  glass,  at  108  Fulton  Street  Three 
vears  later  he  became  associated  with  C  t 
Raynolds  and  F.  W.  Deiop  in  the  firm  of 
Raynolds,  Devoe  and  Pratt  and  remained  with 
them  thirteen  ^ears.  Having  early  recog 
nized  the  possibilities  of  the  manufacture  and 
Bale  of  illuminating  oils  from  crude  petroleum 
Mr.  Pratt  withdrew  from  his  firm  taking  over 
the  petroleum  huaineaa,  and  organizing  with 
Henry  H.  Rogers  the  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  and 
Company.  He  began  the  refining  of  crude  oil 
in  a  large  factory  in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  de- 
veloping from  it  many  valuable  by-products  at 
that  time  unknown.  His  "  Astral  Oil "  soon 
became  a  popular  commodity,  and  the  success 
of  the  business  naturally  led  to  Mr.  Pratt's 
becoming  associated  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  its  inception,  under  the  name  of 
the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company.  Charles 
Pratt  and  Company  hecame  the  representative 
of  his  personal  investments.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Pratt  devoted  his  time 
to  the  development  of  educational  institutions 
in  Ilroolilyn.  He  did  not  forget  his  early 
BtruRgles  for  an  education  nor  the  needs  of 
his  young  and  growing  children.  He  hecamE 
interested  in  the  Adelphi  Academy  ot  Brook- 
lyn and  later  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  position  he  held  at 
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the  time  of  his  death.  He  contributed  liberally 
toward  increasing  the  usefulness  of  Adelphi, 
and  in  1886  gave  $160,000  for  a  new  school 
building,  with  which  the  present  structure  at 
Clifton  and  St.  James  Places  was  erected. 
Adelphi  Academy  now  accommodates  more 
than  1,000  pupils  and  furnishes  a  complete 
academic  training  for  children  between  the 
agea  of  six  and  eighteen  years.  His  generous 
interest  in  public  education  led  him  to  estah- 
liah,  in  1887,  Pratt  Institute,  a  school  for  in- 
duatrial  training.  The  first  class  was  organ- 
ized 16  Oct.,  1887,  and  numbered  twelve  pupils 
in  drawing.  In  1015  there  were  five  schools, 
as  follows;  Fine  and  Applied  Arte;  Household 
Science  and  Arts:  Science  and  Technology; 
Kindergarten  Training;  Library  Science.  The 
total  enrollment  of  aludenla  tor  the  year  1914- 
15  was:  in  the  day  classes  1,841  and  in  the 
evening  classes  1,770,  a  total  of  3,620.  The 
institute  offers  to  both  men  and  women  day 
and  evening  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  artistic, 
scientific,  and  domestic  subjects,  and  conducts 
normal  courses  in  three  of  its  schools.  The 
Lurriculum  provides  for  thorough  and  system- 
atic instruction,  producing  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  intelligent  manual  labor.  The  library, 
which  is  free  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  con- 
tains 109,000  volumes,  covering  all  of  the  gen- 
eral departments  of  literature,  while  in  the 
reading  room  are  to  be  found  more  than  400 
of  the  leading  American  and  English  periodi- 
cals. The  buildings,  thirteen  in  all,  situated 
on  Ryerson  Street  and  Willoughby  Avenue,  in 
Brooklyn,  are:  the  Main  Building,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Building,  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing, the  Chemistry  Building,  the  Machinery 
Building,  the  Household  Arts  Building,  the 
Practice  House,  the  Kindergarten  Building, 
the  Library,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Men's  Club 
House,  the  Women's  Club  House,  and  the  Rest 
House.  Connected  with  the  institute  are  also 
tennis  courts,  baseball  and  football  fields,  an 
athletic  track,  and  a  lunch  room  for  the  use 
of  students.  The  institute  has  been  liberally 
endowed  by  the  founder  and  by  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  who,  as  trustees,  administer  its 
affairs.  Mr.  Pratt  was  largely  interested  in 
the  housing  problem  of  the  city  and  waa 
among  the  first  to  erect  a  model  tenement 
house,  known  as  "The  Astral."  This  building,  , 
with  others,  smaller  but  of  an  equally  unique 
iharacter,  was  given  by  him  as  a  portion  of 
the  Institute  endowment  Mr.  Pratt  believed 
in  economy  and  thrift,  and,  to  encourage  peo- 
ple in  forming  these  habits,  he  established,  in 
1888,  The  Thrift,  a  system  of  saving  not  un- 
like many  of  the  mutual  building  and  co- 
operative savings  associations  in  this  country. 
The  Thrift,  organized  with  a  membership  ot 
340  had,  in  1915,  a  total  of  8,701  memberH 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,287,7.^5  52.  To- 
day this  savings  organization  occupiea  a  solid 
position  among  the  financial  institutions  of 
Brooklyn.  A  man  of  large  rcHourcefulness 
and  superior  organizing  capacity,  Mr.  Pratt 
was  conspicuous  for  his  energy  and  prompt 
action  which  resiarded  no  obstacles  as  insuper- 
able. His  great  success  as  a  merchant  waa 
due  in  large  degree  to  his  wise  and  careful 
management  of  detail.  He  was  singularly 
modest,  reserved,  and  unassuming  in  manner, 
so  highly  he  was  esteemed  and  deeply  beloved. 
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BH  few  men  have  been,  by  those  wbo  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  great  gifts  and  rare  char- 
acter. He  waa  large-hearted,  thoroughly  un- 
selfish, broad-minded,  and  far-seeing.  At  the 
Founder's  Day  celebration  at  Pratt  Institute, 
2  Oct.,  1890,  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Pratt  said  in  an  address  before  the  students; 
"The  world  will  estimate  your  ability,  and 
will  underestimate  the  value  of  your  worlc; 
will  be  exacting  of  every  promise  made  or  im- 
plied; will  be  critical  of  your  failings;  will 
often  misjudge  your  motives  and  hold  you  to 
strict  account  for  all  your  doings  ...  so  I 
would  give  you  a  word  of  cheer,  and  possibly 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  impress  upon  you 
the  wise  counsel  of  an  ancient  sage  from  an- 
other race,  as  follows;  'You  do  not  live  for 
yourself.  If  you  live  for  yourself  you  shall 
come  to  nothing  Be  brave,  be  just,  be  pure, 
be  true  in  word  and  deed.  Care  not  for  your 
enjoyment,  care  not  for  your  life,  care  only  for 
what  is  right.  So,  and  not  otherwise,  it  shall 
be  well  with  you  '  "  As  an  ardent  lover  of 
everything  that  is  good,  Mr  Pratt  was  opti- 
mistic in  faith  and  devout  in  spirit,  and 
opened  his  soul  to  every  inspiration  that  en- 
riched life  and  incited  lo  service  To  honor 
the  memory  of  his  father  he  established  the 
Asa  Pratt  Fund  for  a  reading-room  in  his 
native  town  Mr  Pratt  waa  a  Baptist,  and 
for  many  years  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  (he  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  as  well  as  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  other 
local  institutions  of  a  philanthropic  character 
Though  not  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  College, 
he  was  idMitified  with  her  life  and  welfare 
through  his  sons,  all  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  that  institution.  Through  his  son,  Charles 
M,  he  assisted  the  college  in  the  erection  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  through  his  son,  Frederic 
B.,  he  gave  the  athletic  field  Mr.  Pratt  was 
twice  married:  first  to  Lydia  Ann,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Belmont,  Mass  ,  who 
died  in  August,  1861;  and  second  to  her  sister, 
Mary  Helen  Richardson.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  one  son,  Charles  M.  Pratt,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of 
several  other  large  corporations,  and  one 
daughter,  Lvdia  Richardson  Pratt,  wife  of 
Frank  L  Bahbott.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  By 
the  second  marriage  he  had  five  sons;  Fred- 
eric B  ,  George  D.,  Herbert  L.,  John  T.,  and 
Harold  I.  Pratt;  and  one  daughter,  Helen  F 
Pratt,  wife  nt  Ernest  B  Dane,  of  Boston.  Mais 
AIIIRICH,  Thomas  Bailey,  author,  b.  in 
Portimouth  N  H  II  Nov  1836  d  in  Boston 
Ma«9  1<»  March  li307  He  was  the  only  child 
of  Elia=  Tatt  and  Sarah  Abba  (Bailee  )  Al 
drich  His  ancestry  on  both  hi")  father*  and 
mothers  «ides  waa  of  the  best  colonial  stock 
and  embraced  the  Stanlej  s  Pickerings 
Adamoes  Thayers  Putnami  Cogswells  and 
Rolfes  Aidrich  himself  with  characteristic 
qua  in  tn  ess  and  humor  says  of  his  ancestry 
'  I  could  b  ast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
1  ut  on  t  They  are  of  no  possil  le  benefit  to 
n  e  ive  it  s  pleasant  t<i  think  that  none  of 
them  «ere  hanged  for  criminals  or  shot  for 
tnt  rs  but  that  manv  of  tbem  are  sleeping 
8  n  e    here  ne^r  Bunker  Hill  My  gcnea 
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Portsmouth  in  the 
place  called  "  Riv- 
ermoutb "  in  the 
story.  Here,  in 
his  grandfather's 
home,  which  the 
poet  has  made 
known  to  thou- 
sands of  readers 
as  the  "  Nutter 
House,"  one  of 
those  comfortable 
colonial  struc- 

tures which  still 
abound  in  New 
England,  be  passed  the  years  that  he  has 
so  delightfully  chronicled  in  the  story  men- 
tioned. Even  then  he  was  a  reader  and 
dreamer,  and  dwelt  in  a  realm  populous  "  with 
the  folk  of  the  imagination."  He  has  named 
some  of  the  books  to  which  he  had  access  at 
that  period:  "Theodore,  or  the  Peruvians," 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  an  odd  volume  of  "  Tris- 
tram Shandy,"  "  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,"  and 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  with  six  hundred  wood- 
cuts by  Harvey.  "  In  a  lidless  trunk  in  the 
garret,"  he  says^  "  I  subsequently  unearthed 
a  motley  collection  of  novels  and  romances, 
embracing  the  adventures  of  Baron  Trenck, 
Jack  Sheppard,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and 
Charlotte  Temple — all  of  which  I  fed  upon  like 
a  bookworm."  He  began  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  entering  college,  but.  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  abandoned  it  to  enter 
the  counting-room  of  his  uncle,  Charles  Frost, 
in  New  York  City.  It  was  this  uncle  who  said, 
when  the  young  poet  told  him  that  Dr. 
Guernsey,  of  Harper's,  had  just  accepted  and 
paid  $15,00  for  one  of  his  poems,  "  Why  don't 
you  send  IhL  d — d  fool  one  every  day''  From 
1852  to  1855  Mr  Aldrich  worked  in  the  count 
ing  room  of  Mr  Frost  s  commission  house  In 
the  latter  yeir  his  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell" 
won  immediate  and  universil  fivor  he  struck 
a  note  that  awakened  an  in-iitant  response  in 
the  popular  heart  In  tbe  final  ^ear  of  his 
life  Mr  41drich  wrote  concerning  this  poem* 
'The  \erses  neie  written  when  I  was  very 
young  ind  later  I  hale  wondered  it  finding 
hero  and  there  among  the  obvious  crudities  a 
line  of  curious  significance  and  penetration 
In  places  I  builded  better  than  I  knew  In 
spite  of  the  popularitv  of  the  piece  I  have 
always  somewhat  doubted  its  quality  perhaps 
berau*e  the  verses  were  declined  by  all  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country  '    About  tbis 
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time  the  poet  severed  hia  connection  witli  hia 
uncle's  couDting-lioiiBe,  and  became  first  a  proof- 
reader, then  a  reader  for  a  publiahing-house. 
He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  "  Put- 
nam's Magazine,"  tlie  "  Knickerbocker,"  and 
the  weekly  papers,  and  afterward  to  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Mirror,"  upon  ivhicli  he  served 
ae  the  junior  literary  critic.  In  1856  he  joined 
as  sub-editor  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "  Home 
Journal,"  then  under  the  management  of 
Willis  and  Morris,  with  whom  he  remained 
three  years.  In  an  early  letter  he  writes; 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  what  luorfc  ia  till  I  became 
'  sub,'  I  have  found  that  reading  proof  and 
writing  articles  on  uninteresting  subjects,  '  at 
eight,'  ia  no  joke.  The  cry  for  more  copy 
rings  through  my  ears  in  dreams,  and  hosts  of 
little  phantom  printer's  devils  walk  over  my 
body  all  night  and  prick  mc  with  sharp - 
pointed  types.  Last  evening  I  fell  asleep  in 
my  armchair  and  dreamed  that  they  were 
about  to  put  me  '  to  press,'  as  I  used  to  crush 
flies  between  the  leaves  of  my  speller,  in  school- 
boy days."  He  now  began  to  fore^ther  with 
such  congenial  spirits  as  Bayard  Taylor,  the 
Stoddards,  Stedman,  William  Winter,  Edwin 
Booth,  Launt  Thompson,  and  the  magazine 
writers  and  journalists,  Henry  Clapp.  Jr.,  Ada 
Clare,  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow.  George  Arnold,  and 
Fitz-James  O'Brien.  Among  the  older  writers 
whom  he  knew  were  N  P.  Willis,  Gen.  George 
P.  Morris,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Walt  Whitman, 
George  William  Curtis,  and  F.  S  Cozzens  He 
occasionally  attended  the  celebrations  of  the 
Bohemians  of  that  day  at  Pfaff's  noted  place  in 
the  basement  of  647  Broadway.  When  the  paper 
called  the  "  Saturday  Press  "  was  started  in 
1858,  Mr.  Aldrieh  became  an  associate  editor 
of  the  new  periodical,  along  with  Fitz-James 
O'Brien  and  William  Winter  Two  years  later 
the  paper  ceased  to  exist.  During  1860-61 
the  poet's  time  was  employed  in  the  writing 
of  verse  as  the  mood  impelled  In  the  fall  of 
1861,  Mr.  Aldrieh  went  to  the  front  aa  a  war- 
correspundent  of  the  ''  Tribune."  and  was  at- 
tached to  General  Blenker'a  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  had  many  and 
varied  esperiences  in  the  field  which  afterward 
bore  fruit  in  his  stories  and  verse.  On 
1  Jan.,  1863,  Mr  Aldrieh  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  "  Illustrated  News,"  a  post 
which  he  occupied  until  (he  "  News "  came 
to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  year  Three 
events  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1865  which 
were  of  no  little  moment  in  the  poet's  life: 
Ticknor  and  Fields  issued,  in  their  Biue  and 
Gold  series,  a  volume  of  his  collected  poems; 
he  was  engaged  to  edit  the  new  paper,  "  Every 
Saturday."  which  was  to  be  issued  1  Jan., 
1866.  by  Ticknor  and  Fields;  and  he  was  mar- 
ried 28  Nov  to  Miss  Lilian  Woodman,  of  New 
York.  In  November,  1905,  Mr  Aldrieh  wrote 
to  a  friend;  "Tomorrow  Lilian  and  I  shall 
have  been  married  forty  years.  Forty  happy 
years  with  only  one  great  sorrow.  How  many 
married  pairs  in  this  sad  world  can  say  aa 
much?"  His  deepest  joys  and  moat  vital  in- 
terestB  were  in  his  home;  and  in  the  faithful 
and  sympathetic  companionship  of  her  whom 
he  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  world  were  the 
richest  compensations  of  his  life.  Mr.  Aldrieh 
received  his  firat  important  recognition  from 
abroad  in  1866,  when  the  "  Athenieum,"  for 
3    March   of    that   year,    compared    him   with 
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Longfellow,  and  placed  him  in  "  that  small 
band  of  American  poets  that  is  so  slowly  rein- 
forced," About  the  middle  of  September,  186R, 
occurred  the  birth  of  the  poet's  twin  sons, 
Charles  and  Talbot,  an  event  which  brought 
great  happiness  into  Mr.  Aldrieh 's  life.  Among 
the  notovvorthy  prose-writers  of  America  Mr 
Aldnch  long  s  nee  came  to  occuiy  a  un  que 
and  honorable  place  H  a  stor  es  v  th  the  r 
exquisite  touches  of  subtle  humor  and  tender 
nesa,  are  d  dual  and  nun  (able  In  the 
summer  of  18  2  Mr  Lowell  ent  abroad  fo 
two  yeara  a  d  t  is  irr  nged  tha  Mr 
Aldnch  should  lease  Elm  ood  d  r  ng  Mr 
Lowell's  al  ae  ce  Here  the  poet  found  1  m 
self  in  s  rround  nga  pecul  ariy  agreea!  le  to 
one  of  a  *iens  t  ve  tempera  nent  and  a  m  nd 
susceptible  to  the  s  ggest  ona  a  d  nfluencea  of 
an  iiistor  c  and  beaut  ful  env  ronment  In  the 
autumn  of  IS  4  tie  Aldr  ch  fan  1  oved  to 
Ponkapog  For  twenty  yeara  tl  poet  lad 
labored  aa  an  ed  tor  He  as  no  v  ecure  n  h  a 
position  as  one  of  the  moat  charm  ng  r  tera 
of  his  time  in  both  poetry  and  prose.  In  18i5 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Aldrieh  sailed  from  New  York 
for  their  first  European  tour.  They  returned 
to  their  home  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
Mr.  Aldrieh  took  up  his  pen  with  new  zest. 
Of  the  anxious  and  loving  care  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  hia  «'ork  his  own  words  attest. 
He  writes;  "There  is  only  one  critic  I  stand 
greatly  in  dread  of;  he  becomes  keener  and 
more  exacting  every  month  he  is  getting  to  be 
a  dreadful  fellow  for  me  and  hia  name  is  T 
B  Aldnch  There  is  no  let  up  (o  him  A 
second  European  tour  was  begun  in  lanuarj 
1871  but  in  the  next  June  he  was  bflck  in  his 
home  at  Ponkapog  For  several  veara  he  had 
written  almost  exclusively  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  when  m  March  1881  he  became 
its  editor  serving  until  1890  He  sa^s  I 
aLcepted  the  post  only  after  making  n  thor 
ough  examination  of  my  nerve  and  backbone 
I  fancy  I  shall  do  very  little  writing  in  the 
magazine  at  first  I  intend  to  edit  it  I  am 
l(St  in  admiration  of  Howells  who  found  time 
to  be  a  no\elist  During  the  vear"!  of  Mr 
Aldnch  s  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  the 
high  standards  of  the  magazine  were  never 
lowered,  but  if  possible  ita  excellence  was 
enhanced.  After  Mr.  Aldrich's  editorial  re- 
lease from  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  summers  of 
several  years  were  spent  in  travel  abroad. 
In  1897  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  a  close  friend 
of  the  poet  for  many  years,  died  in  Boston, 
bestowing  by  his  will  a  considerable  legacy 
to  each  member  of  the  Aldrieh  family.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1900,  the  elder  of  the  poet's 
twin  sons  was  married.  In  less  than  a  year 
afterward  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  and  on  6  March,  1904, 
Charles  Aldrieh  died  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Mr.  Aldrieh  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  blow,  Por  three  yeara  he  bore  the  sorrow, 
smiling  bravely  and  even  gaily  at  times,  but 
the  world  was  no  longer  to  him  what  it  had 
Ijeen.  On  19  March,  1907,  six  weeks  after 
he  had  been  subjected  to  a  serious  opera- 
tion, he  passed  from  earth,  saying  with  a 
smile,  "In  apite  of  all,  I  am  going  to  sleep; 
put  out  the  lights."  His  published  volumes 
of  poetry  are  "The  Bella"  (1855];  "The 
Ballad  of  Babie  Bell  and  Other  Poems " 
( t85G  ]  ;  "  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 
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Run  Smooth"  (18581;  "Pampinea  and  Other 
Poems"  (1861)  ;  two  collections  of  "Poems" 
(1863  and  1805);  "Cloth  ot  Gold  and  Other 
Poems"  (1874);  "Flower  and  Thorn;  Later 
PoemH"  (1876);  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his 
"Lyrics  and  Sonnets"  (1880);  and  "Friar 
Jerome's  Beautiful  Book"  (1881).  His  prose 
worka  are  "Daisy's  Neeklaee"  (1856);  "Out 
of  His  Head,  a  Romance' in  Prose"  (1862); 
"  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree autobiographical  (1870)  ;  "Marjorie  Daw 
and  Other  People,"  short  stories  (18T3)  ; 
"Prudence  Palfrey,"  a  novel  (1874);  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  a  romance  of  travel  (1877)  ; 
"The  Stillwater  Tragedy"  (1880);  "From 
Ponkapog  to  Pesth "  (1883);  "Mercedes" 
(1883).  His  other  writinga  include:  "An 
Old  Town  by  the  Sea,"  "  Unguarded  Gates," 
"Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry  and  Other  Tales," 
"  Judith  and  Holofemes,"  "  A  Sea  Turn  and 
Other  Matters,"  "  The  Sisters'  Tragedy,"  and 
several  other  volumes.  He  was  honored  with 
the  degrees  A.M.  (1883),  and  L.H.D.  (1901) 
at  Yale;  and  A.M.  (1896)  at  Harvard.  He 
has  translated  from  the  French  B^dollierre's 
"Story  of  a  Cat"  Complete  collections  of 
his  prose  \vntmg8  are  puhliehed  in  England 
France  and  Germans  and  translations  ot  two 
of  his  noMls  and  several  of  his  short  stones 
have  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes 

TRTJDEAU  Edward  Livingston  physician 
and  founder  t  the  Adirondack  Cottige  Sam 
tarmm  and  the  Saranac  Laboratory  for  the 
study  of  tubLrculosis  b  m  New  lork  City 
5  Oct  1848  d  at  Saranac  Lake  N  i  15 
Nov  1J15  His  greatgrandfather  Zenon 
Tnideau  was  a  pioneer  naiigator  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Kiiers  governor  of 
the  Illinois  country  and  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  French  settlers  who  traded  between  Ntw 
Orleanis  and  St  Louis  It  is  related  of  Gov 
Zenon  Trudeau  that  while  sailing  doun  the 
Missihsippi  in  his  barge  from  St  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  he  rescued  an  Oaage  Indian  chief 
who  had  been  Bounded  in  a  fight  with  a  rival 
tribe  carried  him  to  his  plantation  and  had 
him  cared  for  and  when  recoiered  from  hi"! 
injuries  helped  him  to  get  back  to  his  wigwam 
and  friends  beyond  the  Missouri  His  only 
reward  was  the  Indians  last  words  on  part 
ing  Indian  never  forgeti  Gov  Zenon 
Trudeau  s  grandson  Tames  Trudeau  wis  the 
father  of  Dr  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  the 
bacteriologist  and  philanthropist  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life  except  that  he  was  a 
practicii  g  physician  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
probable  ii  heritor  of  his  grandfather  s  planta 
tioni  He  was  evidently  an  adienturous 
hunter  as  it  is  recorded  that  m  1840  41  he 
lived  with  the  Osage  Indians  and  adopted  their 
dress  and  tustoms  He  ha  i  alreadj  accom 
panied  Fremont  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  on  the  return  of  the  party  aa 
they  passed  through  the  Osage  Indian  reseria 
tion  tl  e  fact  that  a  Trudeau  was  of  the  partv 
the  Indiana  who  never  forget  sent  young 
warriors  of  the  tribe  to  invite  him  to  their 
reservation  He  remained  the  guest  of  the 
tribe  for  two  years  learned  ti  eir  language 
and  became  familiar  with  tl  eir  wild  life 
Audubon  who  was  also  with  Fremont  s  ex 
pedition  spent  some  time  with  the  tribe  and 
hunted  painted  and  studied  ornithology  with 


Trudeau.  The  squaws  of  the  tribe  embroidered 
his  buckskin  costume,  and  Audubon  painted 
his  portrait  thus  arrayed.  On  returning  to 
New  Orleans,  Dr.  James  Trudeau  evidently 
gave  more  time  to  hunting  and  exploration  than 
to  his  profession.  He  was  married  in  New 
Orleans  to  Cephise,  only  daughter  of  Dr, 
Francois  Eloi  Berger,  a  French  physician, 
whose  ancestors  also  had  been  physicians  for 
many  generations.  They  had  three  children, 
of  whom  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  was  the 
youngest.  After  his  birtli  the  father  and 
mother  separated,  the  father  taking  the  daugh- 
ter with  him  to  New  Orleans  and  the  mother 
and  her  two  sons  going  to  France  witii  Dr. 
Berger  and  his  family.  Cephise  (Berger) 
Trudeau,  on  reaching  Paris,  obtained  a  di- 
vorce, and  married  Capt.  F.  E.  Chuffort,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army.  They  resided  in 
Fontainebleau,  where  she  died  in  1900,  Mean- 
time, Dr.  James  Trudeau  married  aa  his  second 
wife,  Marie  Bringier,  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  New  Orleans  family,  who  survived  him, 
and  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  190!)  After 
her  death,  her  sister,  Miss  Felicie  Bringier, 
sent  to  Dr  Trudeau  the  large  oil  painting  of 
his  father  in  Indian  hunting  costume  painted 
by  Audubon.  Dr.  James  Trudeau  served  on 
General  Jackson's  staff  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans;  was  a  representative  from  Louisiana 
in  the  U.  S-  Congress  (1833-29);  a  U.  S, 
Senator  (1829-311,  and  author  of  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  was  also 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  continued 
for  a  few  years.  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau 
lived  with  his  mother  and  brother  in  France, 
after  he  waa  three  years  old,  and  his  school 
training  was  entirely  in  the  French  language, 
principally  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte,  Paris, 
They  lived  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr. 
Berger,  in  the  Rue  Matignon,  just  off  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  Dr,  Berger  was  about  this 
time  decorated  by  the  emperor  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  After  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  entire 
family  returned  to  New  York,  where  Dr. 
Berger  had  many  friends,  and  where  he  died 
1  Feb,,  1866.  Hia  widow  died  27  March,  1870. 
Young  Trudeau  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  New  York  City,  and  waa  graduated  M.D. 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  In 
1871,  He  began  practice  at  Douglaston,  L.  I,, 
hut  later  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  associated  in  1872  with  Dr,  Feasenden 
Nott  Otis,  He  waa  obliged  to  go  to  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountain  region  in  1872  on  account 
of  threatened  pulmonary  trouble,  and  there 
founded  in  1884  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sani- 
tarium for  the  treatment  of  incipient  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  in  workingmen  and 
women,  the  sanitarium  being  a  semi- charitable 
institution,  giving  board  and  treatment  at  lesa 
than  cost  to  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  the  opportunity  of  a  restoration  to 
health  which  the  climate  and  treatment  made 
possible.  This  was  the  first  institution  in 
America  to  attempt  a  cure  by  the  climatic  and 
open-air  aanitarium  method.  The  institution 
extends  its  benefits  only  to  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  whose  lives  otherwise  would  be 
sacrificed.  In  1894  he  founded  the  Saranac 
Laboratory  for  the  study  ot  tuberculosis,  being 
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tile  first  research  laboratoi;  for  the  purpose 
in  America  Thp  laboratory  had  no  enJon 
ment  and  was  supported  entirelv  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  frienda  and  Dr  Trudeau 
had  charge  of  both  the  Bamtarium  and  lab 
oratorj  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  iilien  hi- 
work  »ai  continued  by  his  eon  Dr  Frantib 
Berger  Trudeau  The  record  of  his  achitie 
ment  at  Saranac  lias  been  written  by  his  onn 
pen  and  is  prcBer\ed  in  "An  Autobiography 
by  EMnard  Livingston  Irudeau,  MD  Founder 
of  Saranae  and  Pioneer  in  the  Open  Air 
Treatment  of  Tubereuloaie  '*  published  tn  1016 
To  gi\e  any  adequate  Bjnopais  of  this  record 
of  forty  years'  struggle  against  tubereuloaia 
and  the  founding  of  a  great  sanitarium  which 
began  for  the  first  time  the  open  air  treatment 
on  a  BCientific  plan  would  be  an  imponaiblc 
task  in  the  space  we  haie  at  hand  The  stnry 
of  this  man  himself  afflicted  with  the  dread 
scourge  is  a  document  of  intense  interest  full 
of  human  kindness  and  deioted  to  a  great 
cause  The  work  he  accompliehed  under  so 
adierse  conditions  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study  Dr  Trudeau  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by 
Columbia  LnncTBity  in  isna  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  LLB  was  conferred  on  him  by 
McGill  University  Montreal  in  1104  and  by 
the  Uniiersity  of  Pennsyivania  in  1913  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Century  4asocia 
tion  of  New  Yoik  City  and  of  the  Union  Club 
of  New  'iork  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians  in  190S 
and  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  the 
same  year  He  was  also  made  a  membtr 
of  the  International  Association  of  Tubercu 
lo*"ia  the  American  Climatological  Aasoeiation 
the  Association  of  Bacteriologists  and  Pathol 
ogists  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  He  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  Phipps  Institute  and  in  1110  he  was  prcsi 
dent  of  the  eighth  congress  Dr  Trudeau 
married  29  June,  1871,  Charlotte  Gordon, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Boare,  of  Little 
Neck,  L  I.  They  had  one  daughter,  Charlotte, 
and  three  sons,  Edward  Liyingston,  Jr.,  Henry 
Beare,  and  Francis  Berger  Trudeau,  the  last 
named  of  'vhom  has  continued  his  father's 
great  work  at  Saranac  Lake. 

STEWART,  Alexander  Tumey,  merchant,  b, 
near  Belfast,  Ireland,  12  Oct.,  1S02;  d.  in  New 
York,  10  April,  1R70.  He  was  descended  from 
a.  Scotch  emigrant  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
the  only  aon  of  a  farmer,  who  died  when  he 
was  one  year  of  age.  His  mother  marrie^l 
again,  and  with  her  second  hualiand  left  for 
America.  Before  leaving  she  gave  to  young 
Stewart  an  Irish  "  spade "  Guinea  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  continue  to  accumulate 
money  ao  long  aa  he  retained  that  coin.  He 
then  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  and, 
upon  the  latter's  death,  he  resided  with  a  Mr. 
lAmb.  with  whom  he  had  a  moat  meager  ex- 
istence. Soon  after,  he  went  to  the  home  of 
a  cousin,  Matthew  Morrow,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  elementary  schooling.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  studies  in  the  Ballemackin  School, 
near  Belfast,  andi  after  graduation,  taught 
school  in  a  barn  at  Noch,  which  waa  loaned 
to  him,  rent  free,  for  the  purpose  by  David 
Morrow,  who  was  a  brother  of  Matthew  Mor- 
row,    It  was  not  long  before  he  accumulated 
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aufiicieut  money  to  pay  hia  passage  to  America, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  without  any 
definite  plana  for  the  future,  he  came  to  this 
country,  landing  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
later  made  hia  way  to  New  York  City,  to  hia 
mother,  Mrs,  Bell,  who  kept  a  second-hand 
furniture  store  in  Chatham  Square.  For  a 
time  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  a  aelect 
school  kept  by  a  Jlr.  Chambers,  after  whom 
Chambers  Street  was  named,  in  Kooaevelt 
Street  near  Pearl,  then  one  of  the  fashionable 
localities  of  the  city.  Later,  when  he  waa 
about  to  sail  for  Ireland,  to  receive  $3,000 
which  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  he  waa 
advised  to  invest  the  money  in  Irish  laces 
and  linena,  which  he  did.  Only  two  stores  in 
New  York  at  this  time  handled  these  goods, 
and  both  proprietors  offered  Mr.  Steiiart  ex- 
actly what  he  had  paid  for  them  in  Ireland, 
having  learned  evidently  all  particulars  of  his 
purchase.  This  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
young  merchant,  however,  and  he  determined, 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chambers,  to  open  a  store 
at  283  Broadway,  for  which  he  paid  the  sum 
of  $250,00  per  year.  He  had  a  aleeping-room 
in  the  rear  of  his  ahop,  and  under  theae  hum- 
ble conditions  was  formed  the  germ  of  the 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  the  world.  The  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Daily  Adver- 
tiser," 2  Sept,,  1825:  ■' A,  T.  Stewart  off'ers  for 
Bale  a  general  assortment  of  Fresh  Dry  Goods 
at  283  Broadway."  In  1826  he  removed  to  a 
larger  store  at  262  Broadway,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  again  removed  to  257  Broadway,  He 
displayed  a  genius  for  business,  met  with  re- 
markable Butceas  from  the  first,  and,  in  1S48, 
had  accumulated  so  much  capital  that  he  was 
enabled  to  build  the  large  marble  store  on 
Broadway  between  Chambers  and  Reade 
Streets,  which  afterward  waa  devoted  to  the 
wholeaaie  branch  of  his  business  In  1862  he 
erected  on  the  block  bounded  by  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets,  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
the  five-story  iron  building  uaed  for  his  retail 
business.  This  web  said  to  be  the  largest 
retail  store  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Its 
coat  was  nearly  S2,7H0,O0O,  About  2,000  pcr- 
aona  were  employed  in  the  building,  the  cur- 
rent expenaea  of  the  establishment  were  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  of 
aalea  in  the  two  atorea  for  the  three  years 
preceding  hia  death  amounted  to  about  $203,< 
000,000.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune  " 
a*  the  time  stated  that  "  the  two  stores  at 
lower  and  upper  Broadway,  which  Mr.  Stewart 
built,  are  the  proudeat  monumenta  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  the  country."  Besides 
these  two  vast  establishments,  Mr,  Stewart 
had  branch  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  the  owner  o(  numerous  mills 
and  manufactories  During  the  war  his  an- 
nual income  averaged  nearly  $2,000,000,  and, 
in  ISfifl,  he  estimated  it  at  above  81,000,000, 
In  1867  Mr,  Stewart  was  chairman  of  the 
honorary  commission  sent  by  the  United 
Statea  government  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
In  March,  1869,  President  Grant  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  hia  con- 
firmation was  prevented  by  an  old  law  which 
exeludea  from  that  office  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  importation  of  merchandiae.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  recommend- 
ing that  the  taw  be  repealed  in  order  that 
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Mr  Stewart  might  hecome  eligLble  to  the  office, 
anl  Mr  btei  irt  offered  to  transfer  h  9  pnor- 
mouE  liustncHs  to  truatee^  and  to  devote  the 
entire  proflts  aoerutng  during  his  term  of 
office  to  eliaritable  purposes  but  the  law  »as 
not  repealed  as  it  was  believed  that  Mr, 
Stp(artB  proposed  plan  would  not  effectually 
rentoie  his  disabilities  His  acts  -<!  chanty 
\iere  numerous  During  the  famine  in  Ireland 
in  IS4R  he  sent  a  shipload  of  provisions  to 
that  country  and  gate  a  free  passage  to  as 
niany  emi^ants  as  the  vessel  could  carry  on 
its  return  voyage  to  this  countrj  stipulating 
only  that  thev  should  be  nt  good  moral  char- 
acter and  able  to  read  and  w  rite  After  the 
Franco  Uerm an  War  he  sent  to  France  a  ves- 
sel laden  mth  flour  and  in  I'tTI  he  gave 
SnOOOO  for  the  relief  of  the  Bufferers  by  the 
Chicago  fire  He  had  an  aversion  tnnard 
photographs  of  himself  although  he  had  one 
taken  in  Europe  se^erai  years  befire  his  death. 
This  fact  he  concealed  throughout  his  life- 
time and  it  did  not  become  knoun  until  after 
his  death  VI  hen  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  lohn  McKee  This  is  the  only  photograph 
ever  taken  of  Mr  Stewart  V\  hen  Prince  Bis- 
marck <ient  him  his  photograph  requesting 
that  of  Mr  steviart  in  return  he  forwarded 
instead  a  draft  for  60  000  franci  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aufl'erera  by  the  floods  in  Silesia, 
as  he  would  not  permit  his  portraits  of  any 
description  to  be  made  He  was  alsi  one  of 
the  largeit  contributors  to  the  sum  nf  $100  000 
prtsented  by  the  merchants  of  New  1  irk  to 
Gen  Ulysses  S  Grant  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  great  services  during  the  Civil  ^^ar. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr  Stewart  was 
computing  at  the  cost  of  $1  000  000  the  iron 
structure  on  Fourth  Avenue  between  Thirty- 
second  ind  Thirty  third  Streets  New  York, 
intended  as  a  home  for  working  girls  He 
wae  al40  building  at  Hempstead  Plains  L  I., 
the  tov^n  of  Garden  Citv  the  object  of  which 
«a8  to  afford  to  his  employees  and  others  airy 
and  comfortable  houses  at  a  moderate  tost, 
Mr  Stewarts  viealth  was  estimated  at  about 
$40  000  000  His  real  estate  was  assessed  at 
$5  450  000  which  did  not  include  property 
valued  at  more  than  $600  000  on  which  the 
taxes  were  paid  by  the  tenants  He  had  no 
blood  relativia  and  by  his  will  the  bulk  of  his 
estate  was  given  to  his  wife  He  bequeathed 
Jl  000  000  to  an  executor  of  the  will  appointed 
to  close  his  partnership  business  and  affairs. 
Many  bequests  were  made  to  his  employees  and 
to  other  persons  He  left  a  letter  dated  29 
March  187t  addressed  to  Mrs  Stewart  ex- 
pressing his  intention  to  make  provision  for 
various  public  chanties  by  which  he  would 
have  been  held  in  everlasting  remerabrante, 
anl  lesired  her  to  carrv  nut  his  plans  in  case 
he  should  fail  to  complete  them  Unfortu- 
nately his  noble  schemes  of  benevolence  were 
turned  awrv  and  lost  the  mme  of  action" 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  passed  to  a 
person  not  of  his  name  or  lineage  verifying 
the  words  He  heapeth  up  richts  and  can- 
not toll  who  shall  gather  them  However  it 
IB  highly  gratifying  that  a  large  portion  of 
Mr  Stewarts  fortune  is  leing  utilized  in  an 
honorable  and  benefiLial  ciuse  as  is  amply 
evidenced  in  the  lareer  of  Tohn  McKee  viho 
«as   associated   with    Mr     Stewart   tor   many 
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cantile  interests  were  transferred  by  his 
widow  to  other  persons  who  continued  the 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  A,  T.  Stewart 
and  Company,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
E.  J.  Denning  and  Company,  then  to  Hilton, 
Hughes  and  Company.  It  was  then  continued 
in  one  form  or  another  until  20  Sept.,  1890, 
when  the  building  and  the  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise became  the  property  of  John  Wanamaker. 
The  business  immediately  swung  back  to  its 
old  Polar  Star  and  began  its  new  career.  Mr. 
Stewart  once  said:  "My  business  has  been  a 
matter  of  principle  from  the  start.  That  is  all 
there  is  about  it,"  To  restore  the  abandoned 
work  of  New  York's  greatest  merchant  and 
light  up  the  empty  house  that  cost  nearly 
$3,000,000,  and  bring  to  lite  again  what  was 
said  to  be  a  dying  neighborhood,  was  under^ 
taken  by  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  and  he  succeeded.  Mr  Stewart's  resi- 
dence, on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  a  marble  mansion,  was 
perhaps  the  finest  private  house  in  America. 
His  art  gallery,  vthich  wa?  the  largest  and 
most  yaluable  private  collection,  excepting 
that  in  the  Vatican,  was  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  in  IS87,  Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings  were  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  He  viaa  tall  and 
graceful,  with  sandy  hair  and  fair  complexion, 
and  light  blue  eyes.  He  possessed  refined 
tastes,  a  love  of  literature  and  art,  and  was 
fond  of  entertaining,  which  he  did  in  a  de- 
lightful manner.  At  his  weekly  dinners 
might  be  met  men  of  distinction  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life — from  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  and  a  Rothschild,  to  the  penniless  poet 
and  painter.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  met  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  Ed- 
ward VII 1,  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
What  was  said  of  Stewart  in  the  dedication  of 
a  volume  published  in  1874  was  but  the  simple 
truth — that  he  was  "  the  first  of  American 
merchants  and  philanthropists."  Mr.  Stewart 
left  his  widow,  Cornelia  Clinch  Stewart,  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  world.  She  erected 
at  Garden  City,  L.  I„  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband, 
and  as  his  mausoleum,  where  she  now  rests 
by  his  side.  It  was  formally  transferred  by 
Mrs,  Stewart,  together  with  various  buildings 
connected  with  an  endowment  of  about  $15,000 
per  annum,  to  the  diocese  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  2  June,  1885,  She  died  in  New  York 
City.  25  Oct.,  I8S6.  The  Stewart  store,  under 
Wanamaker'a  management  since  1890,  has  been 
augmented  by  an  extensive  "annex"  building. 
WEYEHHAZUSER,  rrederlok,  lumber  mer- 
chant and  financier,  b.  in  Niedersaulheim, 
Germany,  21  Nov,,  1834;  d.  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
4  April,  1014,  son  of  John  Weyerhaeuser. 
Like  his  father,  his  ancestors,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  Western  Germany  some  four  hun- 
dred years  back,  were  all  farmers  and  vine- 
yardists.  The  little  family  estate  consisted  of 
a  fifteen-acre  farm  and  a  vineyard  of  three 
acres,  which  the  father  found  ample  to  sup- 
port his  family  of  eleven  children.  Nieder- 
saulheim is  a  town  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  sit- 
uated near  the  city  of  Mainz,  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful,  rolling,  agricultural  region.  In 
ages  past  it  had  been  one  of  the  walled  towns 
which  the  Romans  established  all  over  an- 
cient Germania.    At  the  age  of  six  Frederick 
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WeyerhaeuBer  i  aa  sent  to  the  Proteatant 
Bcliool  of  the  town  where  he  received  a  p 
mary  education  and  where  «ere  inculcated 
him  those  religious  precepts  which  constituted 
during  all  his  life  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  hia  charsLter  Every  Wednesday  and  Sat 
urdaj  afternoon  «aB  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  church  catechism  Two  years 
later  at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  to  a 
in  the  work  of  the  farm  htlping  about  «ith 
Buch  tasks  as  his  strenfrth  permitted  W  hen 
he  was  tnehe  >ears  old  the  death  of  his  fa 
ther  compelled  him  to  relinquish  taoat  of  his 
school  studies  and  deiote  himself  to  the  man 
agement  of  the  farm  sharing  in  the  responsi 
bility  of  maintaining  the  family  The  year 
1848  nas  a  memorable  one  in  Germanv  on 
ac  ount  of  the  heavy  emigrati  m  of  the  btst  of 
fiermany  s  mani  ood  brought  abtut  by  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  thrjughout  the 
country      Moat  of  these   exiles    and  the   best 

America  and 

among  them  were 
some  members  of 
the  We>erhaLUsor 
famil}  who  found 
their  wa\  to 
Western  Pennsjl 
vania  and  settled 
there  in  the  fol 
lowing  year  The 
enthusiastic  let 
ters  which  came 
back  from  these 
pioneers  roused  a 
desire  for  better 
raent  in  those  who 
had  remained  at 
home  One  of 
Mr  Weyerhaeuser  s  elder  sisters  and  an  aunt 
made  the  pilgrimage  across  the  waters  and 
joined  the  &ett!ers  in  Pennsylvania  In  1852 
another  ^oup  of  the  family  followed  and 
among  these  was  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser 
then  a  sturdy  youth  of  eighteen  Landing  in 
New  \ork  in  July  of  that  >ear  the  party  con 
tmued  into  Pennayliania  and  settled  at  North 
East  about  hftecn  milea  frjm  Erie  Here  one 
of  the  earlier  immigrants  had  estibliahed  a 
brewing  business  and  he  at  once  took  young 
Frederick  into  his  employ  The  boy  worked 
for  two  >ears  earning  $4  00  a  month  during 
the  first  year  and  $1)  00  during  the  second 
but  he  was  neier  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
nature  ol  his  work  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years  he  abandoned  the  brewing  busineaa  be 
cause  as  he  expressel  it  he  felt  that  a  brewer 
often  becomes  hi'a  own  beit  customer  For 
the  next  \ear  he  was  employed  on  a  farm 
where  he  received  $11  00  a  month  Meanwhile 
the  farm  in  the  old  countr(  hid  been  sold 
and  the  proceeds  wcra  duided  among  the  chil 
dren  Mr  Weyerhaeuser  now  grown  to  man 
hood  receiving  his  portion  This  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  (he  drudgery  of  the  farm  work 
and  to  look  about  him  for  some  better  oppor 
tunitv  In  IS'iO  he  migrated  further  west  to 
Bock  Island  III  and  there  for  a  white  found 
employment  with  the  construction  company 
■which  was  building  the  Rock  Island  and 
Peoria  Piilroad  now  the  Chicago  R  ok  Island 
and  Pacific  During  this  brief  period  he  did 
not  cease  to  look  about  him  for  his  real  oppor 
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tunity,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  it;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  his  first  step  into  that  husi- 
ncHs  which  was  to  prove  his  real  lite  work. 
He  was  offered  the  position  of  night  fireman 
at  a  sawmill,  operated  by  Mead,  Smith  and 
lltrsh,  at  Rock  Island.  Here,  then,  was  the 
first  rung  to  the  ladder  that  was  afterward 
to  lead  him  to  wealth,  influence,  and  power, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  mounting  it.  When, 
two  days  afterward,  the  night  shift  was  laid 
off,  the  new  fireman  was  retained.  Those  two 
days  had  been  long  enough  to  convince  his 
employer  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  hand. 
Nor  did  he  remain  fireman  long;  presently  he 
was  put  to  work  as  tallyman,  loading  lumber 
and  keeping  count  of  the  daily  output  from 
one  rotary  saw  and  the  mulay  saw.  One  day 
at  noon  some  farmers  came  to  the  mill  to  buy 
some  lumber.  The  salesman  was  away  to  lunch. 
The  young  tallyman,  not  without  some  mia. 
givinga,  pushed  aside  hia  lunch  basket  and 
prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  salesman. 
Exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  aold  the  lum- 
ber, and  when  the  salesman  returned  he  turned 
over  to  him  $00.00  and  a  tally  of  the  lumber 
he  had  aold.  Mr,  Marsh,  who  was  present, 
ran  his  eye  over  the  details  of  the  sale  and 
decided  that  the  young  German  could  fill  a 
position  of  more  responsibility  than  that  of  a 
simple  tallyman,  ao  he  gave  him  charge  of  the 
local  yard  and  the  sales,  naturally  with  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  salary.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  following  year  liead.  Smith  and 
Marsh  decided  to  open  another  branch  of  the 
business  in  Coal  Valley.  111.,  to  which  point 
the  railroad  had  been  extended,  and  which  was 
advantageously  located  in  a  rich  farming  re 
gion  By  this  time  Jlr  W  eycrhieuaer  had 
froved  his  qualities  and  the  owners  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  him  as  manager  of  the  new 
lumber  yard  The  business  tinder  his  charge 
prospered  But  this  was  unfortunately  not 
true  of  the  other  branches  of  the  firm  for 
presently  it  was  m  financial  difficulties  By 
this  time  Mr  Weyerhaeuser  had  saved  up  a 
small  sum  from  hia  aalar>  and  he  was  able 
to  purchase  the  assets  of  the  embarrassed 
firm  making  an  initial  payment  of  $^00  00 
Thus  be  embarked  m  the  lumber  business  un 
der  hia  own  name  later  he  ilso  acquired  the 
mill  it  Rock  Island  buying  a  raft  of  logs  at 
Davenfort  and  lajing  down  the  lumber  in 
Coal  \  alley  at  a  cost  of  about  $fi  00  per 
thousand  feet  When  he  came  to  figure  out 
his  prohts  tor  the  first  year  he  found  that 
they  amounted  to  $^  000  The  following  year 
they  amounted  to  $^  000  Mr  Weyerhaeuser 
now  formed  a  partnership  with  F  C  A  Denk 
mann  then  conducting  a  grocery  store  at  Rock 
Island  and  thus  was  formed  the  firm  of 
W  eyerhaeuser  and  Denkmann  later  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
country  In  two  years  the  strugglug  jari 
ners  had  cleared  away  all  debts  and  then  be 
gan  to  mcreaae  the  capacity  ol  thtir  milla 
which  in  a  few  ■seara  roae  from  an  annual 
output  of  3  000  000  feet  to  10  000  000  feet 
By  mutual  arrangement  adapting  thcmsetves 
to  their  individual  mclinatiuna  it  came  about 
thit  Mr  Denkmann  who  was  a  tine  mechanic 
looked  after  the  managemei  t  of  the  mills 
while  Mr  Weyerhaeuser  gaie  his  ittcntion  to 
the  business — the  purcbaae  of  logs  and  the 
selling  of   the   finished   lumber      Tbua  it  was 
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that  he  acquired  an  expert  knowledge  of  esti- 
mating standing  timber,  and  in  other  ways  be- 
came an  experienced  lumberman.  The  increasf 
in  the  demand  for  lumber  was  now  rapidly 
developing  the  lumber  industry  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  some  of  the  mill  owners  be- 
gan to  consider  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
timber  lands  among  the  white  pine  forests  in 
the  Nnrth.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, who  held  that  a  auecessful  business 
must  be  backed  by  a  sure  and  enctenaive  so 
of  supply.  Therefore,  in  IfiBS,  the  firm  began 
to  invest  in  pine  timber  lands  on  the  Chip- 
pewa River,  Other  lumbermen  had  been  doing 
likewise  and  great  quantities  of  logs  were 
bt'ing  floated  down  the  river.  This  brought 
about  some  difficiilties.  The  logs  of  the  va- 
rious owners  had  to  be  floated  down  the  river, 
mixed  together,  and  then  sorted  at  the"  booms. 
This  sorting  of  the  logs  belonging  to  over  a 
hundred  owners  was  bound  to  cause  confusion 
in  which  not  a  little  injustice  to  individuals  was 
necessarily  involved.  Finally  a  conference  of 
the  various  mill  operators  along  the  Mi 
sippi  was  held  with  the  object  of  adjusting 
these  difficulties.  Among  them  was  Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser,  who  suggested  that  a  logging 
company  be  organized,  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
which  should  protect  their  mutual  interests, 
especially  on  the  Chippewa  River.  The  result 
was  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Logging  Company  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
ference. This  company,  of  which  the  individ- 
ual mill  operators  were  the  stockholders,  was 
to  carry  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  pine 
lands,  the  driving  of  logs  on  the  Chippewa 
Eivcr,  the  purchase  of  logs  and  the  sorting 
and  brailing  of  logs  at  Beef  Slough,  Wis.,  and 
at  West  Newton,  Minn.  The  logs  cut  from 
the  lands  of  the  company  were  distributed 
among  the  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings.  The  first  operations  of  the  company, 
under  salaried  management,  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Consequently,  a  reorganization 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  who  had 
been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement,  was 
elected  president  in  1872.  In  1881  the  com- 
pany gained  enntrol  of  the  Chippewa  Lumber 
and  Boom  Company,  at  Chippewa  Falls,  and 
soon  after  was  organized  the  Chippewa  Log- 
ging Company,  more  popularly  known  as  "  the 
pool."  The  purpose  of  this  new  company  was 
to  buy  sawn  logs  for  its  stockholders,  to  buy 
timber  lands  and  timber  and  to  carry  on  a 
genera!  logging  liusiness.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence  it  handled  over  ten 
billion  feet  of  saw  logs.  One  of  the  difficulties 
was  the  apportionment  of  the  logs,  which  nat- 
urally differed  much  in  quality,  among  the 
various  stockholders  on  an  equitable  basis. 
This  delicate  work  of  appraisal  was  intrusted 
to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr,  Weyer- 
haeuser was  a  member,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
and  executive.  That  the  stockholders  re- 
mained satisfied  with  his  appraisals  ia  a  very 
significant  indication  of  the  confidence  they 
had  in  his  integrity.  Having  made  secure,  not 
only  his  own  source  of  supply,  but  also  those 
of  the  other  mill  operators,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
was  now  able  to  develop  the  business  of  the 
firm  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Other  mills 
were  added  to  the  equipment.  With  a  quick 
judgment  and  a  keen  eye  he  grasped  an  op- 
portunity whenever  he  saw  it,  investing  in  a 


new  enterprise  here  or  helping  to  develop  an 
old  one  elsewhere.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  hi'  always  desired  to  share  his  op- 
portunities with  others;  he  was  ever  a  pro- 
moter of  the  co-operative  spirit  among  his 
associates.  The  result  was  that  they  came  to 
acquire  almost  a  blind  confidence  in  his  busi- 
ness judgment  and  in  his  honesty,  and  when- 
ever he  saw  an  enterprise  that  promised  good 
results,  he  was  always  able  to  swing  the  finan- 
cial support  ot  a  large  following  to  its  assist- 
ance. Nor,  as  results  have  proven,  was  their 
confidence  misplaced.  These  various  co-opera- 
tive enterprises,  some  of  them  large,  others 
of  almost  nation-wide  scope,  some  of  them 
casual,  others  permanent,  hut  all  under  the 
one  leadership,  came  to  be  called  the  "  Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate."  Yet  in  most  of  these  joint 
enterprises  Mr,  Weyerhaeuser  was  not  even  a 
controlling  shareholder;  oft«n  his  interests 
were  less  than  20  per  cent.  The  first  great 
extension  of  these  enterprises  was  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  In  the  former,  at 
Chippewa  Palis,  Hay  ward,  Lake  Nebagamon, 
and  other  points,  great  manufacturing  plants 
were  established.  In  Minnesota  Cloquet,  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  Minneapolis  were  the  centers  of 
activity.  The  latest  of  these  great  enterprises 
with  which  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  was  associated 
was  the  Virginia  and  Rainy  I.ake  Company, 
at  Virginia,  Minn.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  South,  where  he  and  his  associates  secured 
large  tracts  of  yellow  pine  lands  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  Especially  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  operations  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company,  the  largest  of  the 
corporations  in  which  Mr,  Weyerhaeuser  was 
interested.  This  was  organized  in  1900  to  pur- 
chase the  extensive  timber  lands  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  acquired  by 
grant  from  the  government.  The  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company  has  since  sold  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  acres  of  this  standing 
timber  at  going  prices,  the  whole  originally 
amounting  to  900,000  acres  of  timber.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  continued  making 
heavy  purchases  of  still  more  inaccessible 
tracts  Now  its  holdings  in  Washington  are 
estimated  at^  1,600,000  acres  and  in  Oregon  at 
4r)0,000  acres  In  Idaho  there  are  five  com- 
panies in  which  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  was  in- 
terested, having  total  assets  of  fully  $25,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr  Weyerhae user's 
operations  were  largely  connected  with  the 
supply_  of  the  uncut  logs,  yet  the  lumber  manu- 
facturing enterprises  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected produce  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
feet  of  lumber  annually  He  also  became  in- 
terested in  many  banks,  among  them  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  St.  Paul :  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago;  the  Third  National  Bank  of  St 
Louis;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Duluth, 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Chicago  and  Great  Western  Railroad 
C-ompanies.  With  this  extension  of  his  per- 
sonal intercHts,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  soon  found 
that  maintaining  his  headquarters  at  Rock 
Island  was  no  longer  convenient,  therefore,  in 
1801,  he  removed  to  and  became  a  permanent 
resident  of  St.  Paul,  though  also  maintaining 
a  winter  home  in  Pasadena.  Cal.  In  all  his 
large  and  far-reaching  activities  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of   this  prominent   figure 
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in  the  development  of  our  great  West  were 
his  distaste  o£  anything  savoring  of  monopoly 
and  the  pervading  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
dominated  all  his  undertakings.  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser «aa  a  believer  in  the  precepts  of  the 
old'faahioned  Teligioii,  and  among  these  may 
be  found,  when  not  distorted,  the  teaching  of 
the  felloM-ship  of  all  men.  From  first  to  last 
he  followed  this  precept,  for  never  did  he  be- 
hold an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  but  he  was  ready,  even  anxious,  that 
others  should  share  it  with  him.  And  in  this 
regard  it  is  only  just  to  insist  that  he  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  many  who  have  shared  in 
the  great  prosperity  which  the  development  of 
the  West  bestowed  on  its  early  pioneers.  On 
11  Oct.,  1857,  during  the  period  of  his  early 
struggles,  Mr,  Weyerhaeuser  married  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Bloedel.  who  was  a  native  of  his 
own  town,  but  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  with  her  parents  as  a  child.  In  Rock 
Island,  where  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  first  made 
her  acquaintance,  she  was  living  with  her 
Bister,  the  wife  of  F.  C  A,  Denkmann,  who 
later  became  his  associate  in  the  firm  which 
was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser.  It  was  not  merely  a  com- 
munity of  business  interests,  therefore,  which 
bound  the  two  partners  together  Mrs. 
Weyerhaeuser  died  about  two  years  before  her 
husband,  and  this  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
hastening  his  own  end,  Seven  children  sur- 
vived them ;  John  P.  Weyerhaeuser,  now 
manager  of  the  Nebagamon  Lumber  Company 
at  Nebagamon,  Wis.;  Elsie,  wife  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bancroft  Hili,  one  of  the  faculty  of  Vaasar 
College;  Margaret,  wife  of  J.  R.  Jewett,  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Apoltonia,  wife  of  S.  S.  Davia, 
a  successful  business  man  of  Rock  Island; 
Charles  A.,  president  of  the  Potlatch  Lumber 
Company,  in  Washington;  Rudolph  M.,  in 
charge  of  the  great  interests  at  Cloquet.  Minn  ; 
and  Frederirk  E ,  formerly  assistant  to  his 
father  and  now  manager  of  the  family  inter- 
ests  in   St.  Paul. 

MoXEE,  John,  Prohibition  leader,  b.  in 
Poagsburn  House,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1ft 
Sept.,  1S51,  son  of  Robert  and  Bessie  (Little) 
McKee.  His  father  (1811-06)  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  his  native  community;  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Boardmills  First  Presbyterian 
Church;  a  school  trustee,  and  a  custodian  of 
the  parish  poor  fund  for  more  than  forty 
years.  His  great- uncle,  Rev.  David  McKee, 
of  Bullynaskcagh,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Anaghlone,  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  an  ardent  temperance  advocate. 
In  his  community  there  was  a  family  of 
Brontes,  which  consisted  of  six  brothers,  one 
of  whom  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
was  the  father  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  fa- 
mous novelist.  The  other  five  were  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  that  district,  until  one 
of  them  started  a  public  house,  and  ten  years 
after  the  Bronte  farms  were  the  most  dilapi- 
dated in  the  neighborhood.  Reverend  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee saw  with  sorrow  and  alarm  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  community,  and 
traced  the  cause  to  the  degrading  and  demor- 
alizing influence  of  Bronte's  public  house.  In 
1829  he  preached  a  sermon,  taking  tor  his 
text  "The  Rechabites,"  in  which  he  denounced 
with  no  uncertain  sound  the  sins  of  intem- 
perance  and   the  vice  of   the   drinking  habits 
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of  his  time.  This  was  the  first  temperance 
sermon  preached  in  Ireland,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  the  next  day,  four  of  his  five  ruling 
ciders  called  on  him  to  see  if  he  had  gone 
crazy.  To  the  fourth  one  he  said;  "That  ser- 
mon hit  the  mark;  I  will  have  it  printed," 
wliich  he  did.  A  copy  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  nephew,  Rev.  John  Edgar,  D.D.,  of  Belfast, 
wlio  read  it  through,  went  to  his  closet,  took 
out  a  demijohn  of  whisky  and  poured  it  into 
the  stiect  and  proclaimed  to  the  astonished 
onlookers;  "Whisky,  I'm  done  with  you!  " 
Dr.  Edgar  then  started  a  pledge- signing  cam- 
paign, and  the  sixth  name  on  it  was  Robert 
McKee,  father  of  John  McKee.  Dr.  Edgar 
became  a  great  apostle  of  temperance,  lecturing 
in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States,  where  he  made  thousands  of  converts 
to  tlie  temperance  cause.  John  McKee  was 
educated  in  the  Gnrricknaveagh  National 
School,  the  Sanf field  Academy,  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institute,  and  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to 
the  terrible  ravages  of  drink,  and  the  bless- 
ings and  safety  of  total  abstinence  by  the 
earnest  and  untiring  appeals  of  his  pastor, 
Rev.  George  H.  Shanks,  As  a  boy  he  joined 
the  Band  of  Hope,  and  later  became  a  Good 
Templar,  of  which  organization  he  is  still  a 
member.  In  1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  landed 
in  New  York  City.  In  a  few  days  he  obtained 
employment  as  box-maker  in  John  Todd's  Bax- 
ter Street  box  factory,  an  occupation  in  wliich 
he  showed  industry  and  faithfulness.  Here  he 
remained  several  months,  when  a  strike  o(-eur- 
red  in  the  factory,  and  he  was  thrown  out  of 
employment.  He  then  hired  out  as  a  farm 
hand  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y,,  where  he  met 
Mr.  Major,  a  department  head  in  the  dry 
goods  house  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Company. 
Mr.  Major  spent  the  week-ends  on  the  farm, 
and.  becoming  interested  in  Mr.  McKee,  pro- 
cured for  liim  a  position  as  parcel  wrapper. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  advanced  to  a 
position  as  salesman  in  the  white  goods  depart- 
ment. His  strict  attention  to  details  won 
for  him  respect  as  a  progressive  and  straight- 
forward man,  and  one  of  sound  mi'rcantile 
sense.  After  a  little  while,  owing  to  his  tem- 
perance principles,  he  was  sent  to  serve  as  a 
protector  in  the  house  of  the  Misses  Sarah 
and  Rebecca  Morrow,  after  two  other  men  had 
been  tried  out  for  a  time  and  fonnd  iinsatis- 
factorv,  because  of  their  undesirable  habits — 
drinking  and  smoking.  The  Misses  Morrow 
were  the  only  relatives  whom  A.  T.  Stewart 
recognized  during  his  life  or  remembered  in 
his  will.  Being  an  alert  youn^  man,  the  desire 
to  leave  New  York  to  make  his  fortune  in  the 
great  undeveloped  West  soon  manifested  itself 
in  him,  and  he  laid  his  future  plans.  The 
Misses  Morrow,  however,  urged  him  to  remain 
in  New  York,  One  year  later,  in  1880,  Miss 
Rebecca  Morrow  died.  It  was  then  that  the 
remaining  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Morrow,  informed 
Mr,  McKee  that  he  had  been  good  and 
kind  to  her  dear  departed  sister,  and  if  he 
would  remain  with  her  until  her  departure, 
which  would  not  be  long,  he  would  never  have 
to  seek  employment  from  anyone.  She  died 
in  1885.  leaving  him  an  estate  valued  at  more 
than  $500,000.  He  then  engaged  actively  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island,   in   which  he  has  operated  with 
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unusual  success.  Keeognizing  that  no  greate: 
demoralizer  of  civic  virtue  exists  than  the 
legalized  grogshop,  and  that  no  greater  decep 
tion  colors  our  political  economy  than  tli 
notion  tliat  taxation  may  be  reduced  by  wring 
ing  a  revenue  from  prosperous  iniquity,  lie  has 
long  been  unqualifiedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  tlie  Prohibition  partj 
He  has  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  prohibit  tbe  iniquitous  drink  traiHc  and 
in  1904  was  the  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  on  the  Prohibition  ticket..  He  has  served 
his  party  in  various  positions,  and  as  treasurer 
of  tile  county  committee,  his  management  of 
the  party  finances  has  been  marked  with  " 
ability  and  great  success.  Mr.  McKee  _ 
man  of  sound  judgment,  moral  rectitude,  and 
faithful  in  tlie  performance  of  duty.  He  is  a 
courteous,  affable  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
and  IB  famous  for  his  hospitality.  His  great 
success  in  business  as  well  as  political  circh'S 
is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  his  absti 
iience  from  drinking  and  smoking.  Mr.  McKee 
has  been  practically  a  life-long  Good  Templar 
imiting  at  first  with  No  Compromise  Lodge 
Broadmills,  County  Down,  Iroiand,on  26  April 
1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  promotioi 
committee  of  the  World's  Temperance  Centen 
nial  Congress,  and  gave  more  money  to  that 
enterprige  than  any  other  person.  He  is  now 
treasurer  of  the  Prohibition  Trust  Fund  As 
Bociation  and  the  New  York  Practical  Aid 
Society;  director  of  the  National  Temperance 
Society;  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  party 
in  Kings  County,  N.  Y.;  president  of  the 
Gaelic  Society;  vice-president  of  the  Williams 
burg  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
Irish  League  of  America.  Hia  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  veritable  museum  of  an 
tiqucs  and  bronzes,  most  of  wliieh  were  se 
cured  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  for  the  Misses 
Morrow.  Mr.  McKee  ia  also  the  proud  pos 
sessor  of  a  pair  of  vases  which  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Stewart  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
about  1869,  in  recognition  of  hia  lioapitality 
to  two  young  princes  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
family,  who  had  visited  the  United  Statea  a 
year  or  two  before  and  had  regarded  Mr 
Stewart   as   one   of   the   greatest  men   in   this 

HUBSABD.  Elbert,  journalist,  author,  lee 
turer,  b.  in  Bioomington.  III.,  19  June,  1856 
d.  on  the  steamship  "  Luaitania "  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  7  May,  1916,  son  of  Dr.  Silas 
and  Frances  (lieadl  Hubbard.  His  father 
was  a  physician  with  a  small  country  prac 
tiee,  which  never  yielded  an  income  of  over 
$500.00  a  year,  yet  this,  supplemented  by  the 
produce  from  the  home  farm,  in  whose  work 
the  boy  did  his  full  share  as  he  grew  older 
was  ample  to  maintain  the  family  in  deeent 
comfort.  It  was  in  this  rural,  semi -pioneer 
environment  that  Elbert  Hubbard  spent  his 
hoyhood,  participating  in  the  vigorous  out- 
door sports  with  his  playmates,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  attending  the  little  country  school, 
which  was  typical  of  the  time  and  the  place. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  that  this  elementary  institution 
could  give  him.  and  he  took  up  the  problem  of 
beginning  hia  career,  "t  had  a  firm  hold  on 
the  three  R's,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  a  short 
autobiographical  sketch  which  he  published 
filter  in  life,  "  and  beyond  this,  my  education 
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n  manual  fra  n  ng  had  been  good  I  knew 
all  tl  f  rest  trees  all  Id  an  n  als  there 
about  e  erv  k  nd  of  hsh  frog  fo  vl  or  I  rd 
that  s  an  ran  or  fle  I  kne  v  c  e  y  k  nd 
of  gra  n  or  egetable  and  ts  con  parat  ve 
value  I  knew  the  d  ffere  t  breeds  of  cattle 
hor  es  sheep  and  t  e  I  ould  fcaci  v  Id 
o  vs  t  stand  vlI  1  be  g  n  Iked  break  horses 
to  saddle  or  harness  c  uld  so  plo  and 
reap  kne  v  the  n  yster  es  of  appi  butter 
pumpkin  p  e  p  cklcd  beef  nmok  d  s  de  meat 
and  rould  make  he  at  a  lead  and  forn  late 
soft  soap  That  s  to  aa  I  s  a  1  r  ght 
trong  act  ve  countr  bov  ho  ha  1  been 
!  r  ught  up  to  help  h  s  fath  r  an!  mot!  er  get 
a  1  g  for  a  larg 
fam  Ij  Ha  ng  left 
school  he  sougl  t 
en  pjoyment  on  a 
farm  here  he  a^i 
obi  ged  to  do  a 
n  an  H  vork  for  a 
lioj  s  pay  He  de 
c  ded  to  leave  the 
home  tow  and  go 
out  to  the  world 
L  ke  n  any  of  tl  e 
young  me  of  the  pe 
r  od  he  we  t  eat 
ward  and  for  a  h  le 
aa  a  cowboy  on  a 
cattle  ranch  vhere 
h  s  country  tram  ng 

atoo  1  h  a  n  good  stead  Aga  n  he  came  eaat 
ward  to  Ch  cago  Then  folio  ved  a  per  od  of 
m  acellaneous  employments  first  he  orked  n 
a  pr  t  g-office  long  e  ough  to  acq  i  re  a  fair 
amount  of  proflc  ency  n  typesett  ng  and  af 
ter  that  he  peddled  soap  f  om  house  to  ho  se 
earr  ed  lumber  on  the  doeka  tr  ed  rep  rt  ng 
for  a  ne  spaper  sold  goods  vorked  n  a  soap 
factory  became  manager  f  the  aoap  factory 
and  later  a  partner  He  male  1  s  lone  at 
East  Aurora  a  1  ttle  v  llage  e  ghtcen  m  les 
BO  tl  of  Buffalo  N  Y  commut  ng  to  the  o  ty 
for  about  twel  e  years  He  sold  h  s  nterest 
n  the  aoap  enterpr  se  for  $75  000  1102  and 
took  a  spec  al  course  at  Harvard  U  vers  ty 
Ha  ng  concluded  h  s  st  d  ea  at  Harvard  he 
vent  on  a  tr  p  abroad  tramp  ng  th  ough  most 
of  the  countr  es  of  T  rope  On  h  s  ret  n  ho 
made  h  s  first  attempt  at  auth  rsb  i  b  r  t 
ng  two  books  vh  ch  never  found  a  publ  sber 
Once  more  he  n  ade  a  tr  p  a!  oad  i  d  met 
O ill  am  Morr  fl  the  fan  us  apostle  of  tie 
I  and  crafts  n  o  ement  vhose  nflue  e  as  so 
strong  that  it  be  ame  o  e  of  the  h  ef  fa  tors  in 
m  Id  ng  h  a  subsequent  career  II  s  t  o  tr  pa 
abroad  had  been  largely  for  the  p  rj  ose  of  v  s  t 
~  the  hon  es  of  son  e  of  the  great  n  en  ho 
f  made  history.  These  viaita  resulted  in 
his  "  Little  Journeys,"  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches.  On  his  return  from  this  second  trip 
abroad,  he  started  the  Rojeroft  Shops  at  East 
Aurora,  the  community  which  has  since  become 
famous  in  connection  with  his  name  and  activi- 
Here,  as  he  expresses  it  in  hia  character- 
istic style,  he  "started  Chautauqua  circles, 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  with  a  local  clergyman, 
raised  trotting  horses,  and  wrote  '  Little  Jour- 
neys to  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great.'  8o 
that  is  how  I  got  my  education,  such  as  it  is.  I 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks 
and  I  have  taken  aeveral  postgraduate  courses, 
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I  have  worked  at  five  different  trades  enough 
to  be  familiar  with  the  tools.  In  1899  Tufts 
College  bestowed  on  me  the  degree  of  M.A  , 
but  aince  I  did  not  earn  that  degree,  it  really 
does  not  count."  It  was  in  December,  1894, 
that  Mr.  Hubbard  himself  had  "Little  Jour- 
neys "  printed  by  the  local  printer  at  East 
Aurora  in  pamphlet  form,  after  a  diai'ouraging 
search  for  a  publisher  But  before  placing  (he 
publication  on  the  market,  he  decided  to  lay 
the  matter  again  before  the  publishing  firm  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  although  they  had  re- 
jected it  in  manuscript  form.  George  H. 
Putnam  was  finally  induced  to  issue  the 
periodical  as  a  venture  for  one  year  Within 
six  months  this  novel  little  publication  had  a 
subscription  list  of  over  a  thousand  names. 
This  suceeae  lead  to  the  publication  of  another 
magazine  of  a  similar  nature,  oovering.  how- 
ever, a  broader  field  of  subjects  This  vaa 
"  The  Philistine,"  the  moat  famous  of  Mr 
Hubbard's  publications.  "  We  called  it  the 
'Philistine,'"  he  aays,  "because  wi 
after  the  '  Choaen  People '  i 
was  Lealie  Stephen  who  aaid,  *  The  t 
istine  is  a  word  used  by  prigs  to 
people  they  do  not  like.'  When  ji 
man  a  bad  name,  you  are  that  thing — not  he 
The  Smug  and  Snugly  Ensconced  Denizens  of 
Union  Square  called  me  a  Philistine,  and  I 
aaid,  '  Yee,  I  am  one,  if  a  Philistine  is  some 
thing  different  from  you.' "  The  success  of 
the  "  Philistine  "  was  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  decide  Mr.  Hubbard  to  continue  its  pub- 
lication for  at  least  a  year.  Meanwhile  the 
printer  who  had  been  doing  his  work  was  not 
finding  East  Aurora  a  profitable  locality  in  his 
line  of  business  and  he  decided  to  leave.  He 
offered  his  whole  plant  for  sale  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  To  keep  the  plant  buay  he 
now  printed  his  first  hook— his  first  book  as  a 
book  publisher — in  William  JMorris  style. 
This  venture  also  prospered,  and  then  he 
built  a  house  for  his  printing-plant,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  store  in  which  it  had 
previously  been  housed.  By  this  time  he  was 
able  to  employ  four  girls  and  three  boys,  all 
natives  of  the  community,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  neighboring  farmers,  whom  he  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  trade  of  printing.  From 
the  beginning  the  atmosphere  of  this  shop 
was  quite  different  from  that  pervading  other 
commercial  undertakings  of  this  sort.  Mr. 
Hubbard  placed  several  shelves  of  books  in 
the  shop,  then  brought  in  a  piano.  The  girls 
brought  flowers  and  birds  and  the  boys  put  up 
curtains  at  the  windows.  What  was  a  shop 
during  working-hours  became  a  clubroom  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  leisure.  Meanwhile,  the 
little  book  publishing  business  prospered,  keep- 
ing well  ahead  of  the  expenses,  and  the  sub- 
scription list  of  "  The  Philistine "  swelled 
even  more  rapidly.  The  employees  were  now 
encouraged  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  en- 
terprise on  a  co-operative  basis.  Thus  was 
founded  the  "  Rnycrnft  Press,"  of  East  Aurora. 
whose  peculiar  fame  has  spread  all  over  the 
country  wherever  the  name  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
became  known.  The  establishment  of  a  book- 
hindery  marked  (he  next  degree  of  expansion. 
This  entailed  the  building  of  a  wing  to  the 
small  house.  Whpn  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  aa  the  carpenters  were  about  to 
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we  print  eientj  th.usand  e.pies  of  Little 
Journeys,'  and  fifty  thousand  of  '  The  Fra,'  each 
issue.  Quite  as  important  as  the  printing  and 
binding  is  the  illuminating  of  initials  and 
title  pages.  This  is  a  revival  of  a  lost  art, 
gone  with  so  much  of  the  artistic  work  done 
by  the  monks  of  the  olden  time.  Yet  there  is 
a  demand  for  such  work  and  so  far  as  I  know 
we  are  the  first  concern  in  America  to  take  up 
the  hand  illumination  of  books  aa  a  busineaa. 
Of  course,  we  have  had  to  train  our  workers, 
and  from  very  crude  attempts  we  have  at- 
tained to  a  point  where  the  British  Museum 
and  the  '  Bibliothoke  *  at  The  Hague  have 
deigned  to  order  and  pay  good  golden  guineas 
for  apecimens  of  our  handicraft-"  The  "  Roy- 
crofters,"  the  legal  name  of  the  enterprise,  is 
a  corporation,  but  the  sharca  are  owned  ex- 
clusively by  the  workers,  it  being  agreed  that 
any  worker  who  leaves  the  shops  must  sell 
his  shares  back  to  the  corporation  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  all  those  employed  in  the 
shops  came  as  unskilled  workers  and  were 
trained  there.  Among  them  are  boys  who 
were  expelled  from  school,  blind  people,  deaf 
people,  old  people,  men  who  have  been  in 
prison  and  even  mental  defectives;  all  have 
here  been  set  to  u^ful  work.  The  majority, 
however,  are,  as  were  (he  first  few  who  helped 
found  the  community,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  local  farmers  who  would  otherwise  have 
found  their  ways  to  the  big  citiea.  It  was 
Mr.  Hubbard's  boast  that  in  this  small  com- 
munity, at  least,  he  had  reversed  the  general 
tendency  of  the  rural  population  to  gravitate 
toward  the  congested  centers.  Mr,  Hubbard 
began  his  suecessful  career  as  a  lecturer  under 
the  auspices  of  Major  Pond,  in  1808.  He  first 
appeared  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
City.  So  crowded  was  the  lecture-room  that 
people  were  turned  away.  Then  followed  a 
tour  of  the  principal  citiea  After  that  Mr. 
Hubbard   made   a   similar   lecture   tour    every 
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year  In  1908  he  spoke  at  Tremont  Temple,  in 
Boston,  to  2,200  people  and  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  Yurk  City,  and  at  Central  Music  Hall 
in  Chicago,  he  spoke  to  as  large  auiiiennes  as 
the  houses  would  hold.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  tour  he  had  made  a  profit  ot  $iO,O0O.  But 
Mr.  Hubbard's  tame  rests  mainly  on  hia  writ 
ings,  and  especially  on  what  he  has  written 
for  the  three  publications  issued  from  East 
Aurora.  These  were  mainly  flever,  witty 
often  brilliant  comments  on  current  events 
mingled  with  a  kindly  philosoi)hy  expressed 
in  well-turned  epigrams.  His  satire  was  never 
subtle,  often  it  verged  on  the  abusive.  It  was 
the  uniqueness,  the  peculiar  directness  of  his 
style  which  gained  his  writings  such  popu 
larity.  This  uniqueness  he  carried  out  even 
in  his  personal  appearance ;  he  wore  semi 
Western  clothes,  flowing  hair  and  ties,  and 
broad -hrimnied  bats,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
an  expression  ot  an  effemijiate  temperament 
"The  Fra,"  as  Mr.  Hubbard  liked  to  be 
called  by  his  friends,  frankly  believed  in  ad 
vertising  and  contended  that  he  had  everj 
right  to  express  his  uniqueness  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  his  writings  and  in  his  lectures 
Thus  his  figure  became  almost  as  familiar  to 
the  public  as  was  the  unique  appearance  ot  his 
publications.  Aside  from  his  journalistic  writ 
ings,  Mr.  Hubbard  has  published:  "  A  Message 
to  Garcia"  (18081;  "Time  and  Chance"  (a 
sketch  of  John  Bromi's  career.  11)01 )  ;  "  Man 
of  Sorrows"  (1905);  and  "Thomas  Jeffer 
son  '■  (in  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Lentz 
19061.  In  1880  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Bertha 
Crawford,  but  in  1003  she  secured  a  divorce 
from  him.  On  16  Jan ,  1004,  he  married 
Alice  L.  Moore,  a  school  teacher,  ot  Concord 
Mass.,  who  died  with  him  on  the  "  Lusitania 
Since  his  death,  the  Roycrofters  have  con 
tlnued  all  the  enterprises  except  the  publica 
tion  ot  "The  Philistine."  This  was  discon 
tinued  in  July,  1915.  The  business  is  now 
under  the  management  ot  his  oldest  son,  Elbert 
II,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  perpetuate  the 
institution   as   Elbert   Hubbard's   finest   monu 

IVES,  rrederlo  E.,  inventor  of  the  "  halt 
tone"  and  color  photography,  b,  at  Litchfield 
Conn.,  17  Feb.,  1856,  son  of  Hubert  Leverit 
and  Ellen  Amelia  (Beaoh)  Ives.  William 
Ives,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  emi 
grated  from  London,  England,  to  Boston,  in 
1635,  and  three  years  later  removed  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Ives  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Litchfield,  Norfolk 
and  Ncstown  Conn  When  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  had  completed  his  studies  and 
engaged  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  printer 
In  thifl  business  he  continued  three  years  ac 
quiring  a  knowledge  nf  the  methods  and  needs 
of  printing  especially  the  printing  of  pictures 
which  ms  to  be  of  great  'vnlu  to  him  later 
In  IS71  he  decidid  to  enter  the  field  of  pho 
togripbi  and  turned  his  entire  attention  to 
the  stufU  of  its  possibilities  and  requirements 
iLxperimenting  alna^s  along  ncn  lines  he  had 
soon  ftchieied  man';  valuable  results  In  ISTo 
his  se\  eral  inventions  n  on  tor  him  such 
recognition  that  he  is  as  given  entire  charge 
ot  th  pliotogi apbie  laborntorv  ot  Cornell  Lni 
\ersiti  in  which  capacity  he  remaintd  three 
years  In  1878  he  completed  his  first  n'r^at 
invention    the  halftone  process  by  which  pho 
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tograph^  or  pictures  ot  natural  obieets  ire 
reproduced  directly  on  a  zinc  or  copper  block 
to  bt  directly  U'.ed  On  a  printing  press  Tl  i 
invention  of  Mr  I\es  was  the  forerunner  ot 
all  the  more  elaborate  processes  now  in  use 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  accurate  deli 
cate  and  beiutiful  rtproduetions  of  photographs 
and  paintings  now  so  common  in  our  period 
leals  The  Crosscup  and  West  Engraving 
( ompan;  of  FhtladBtphii  with  which  Mr 
I\es  was  connectfd  during  the  years  1878  90 
immediately  recognized  the  value  ot  this  in\en 
tion  and  in  18HI  enterel  into  an  arrange 
mint  for  the  manuficture  of  halftone  plates 
Ihe  process  of  making  these  halftone  plates 
bLgan  \n  exposing  a  gelatine  him  previously 
sei  sitized  with  buhromate  of  potash  under  an 
nrdinarj  photographic  ntgativ  e  in  1  soiking 
the  film  in  viater  until  it  expanded  into  a 
relief  design  rising  where  tbi  negatue  was 
more  opaque  and  remaining  less  swollen  where 
the  negative  was  less  opaque  From  tbe  film 
sn  treated  a  plaster  cast  was  made  which  was 
then  inked  ind  an  elastic  stamp  lined  with 
dots  pressed  against  it  the  dots  disappearing 
where  the  pressure  was  heaviest  or  where  the 
last  was  most  elevated  The  zinc  plate  was 
ne\t  treited  by  having  the  picture  impressed 
upon  it  by  means  of  an  ink  stipple  and  the 
impression  then  etched  into  relief  icid  baths 
being  applied  which  ate  awaj  the  surface  of 
the  metal  between  the  inked  dots  so  as  to 
leave  i  permanent  printing  surface  In  the 
more  modern  process  an  expert  engraver  is  em 
plowed  to  refine  lines  lights  shadows  etc 
Lithographic  stones  as  well  as  zinc  and  copper 
blocks  maj  be  treated  in  the  same  waj  omit 
ting  the  icid  baths  In  1886  Mr  Ives  ob 
viated  the  use  of  the  elastic  stamp  by  invent 
mg  the  ruled  or  pin  hole  glass  screen  which 
by  being  placed  between  the  negative  and  the 
sensitized  film  gives  the  same  effect  is  the 
stamp  had  done  This  screen  is  used  in  prac 
tically  ever;  pboto  en^'raving  shop  in  the 
world  In  1888  Mr  Ives  gave  another  new 
process  to  the  world  the  photo  chromo scope 
system  of  color  photography  The  process  con 
sists  in  using  three  screens  so  constructed  that 
each  one  permits  only  one  primary  color  to 
pass  through  it  to  one  of  three  negatives  et 
posed  simultaneously  and  v;hen  developed  each 
representing  one  of  the  three  complementary 
colors  of  the  scene  or  picture  photographed 
The  picture  printed  from  the  negatives  la 
shown  by  the  photo  chromoscope  or  kromseop 
The  three  negatives  are  so  arranged  in  it  as  to 
register  petfcctU  with  each  other  and  the 
color  elements  are  so  combined  as  to  present 
picture  in  its  original  perspective  shape 
and  colors  In  1903  Mr  Ives  perfected  the 
parallax  stereogram  a  wonderful  dcMce  bv 
which  the  images  on  a  photograph  stand  out 
in  the  natural  perspective  of  lite  giving  a 
startling  impression  of  being  nlive  and  breath 
ing  This  Illusion  is  managed  bv  means  of  a 
photographic  tiansparency  and  an  opaque  line 

r  screen  mounted  over  the  photograph   the 

being  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other  The  screen  through  which  the  photo 
graph  IS  made  has  100  lines  to  the  inch  with 
clear  space  between  each  pair  of  lines  giving 
the  ihotogrnphic  image  2U0  lines  to  the  inch 
so  arranged  that  there  are  100  lines  m  the 
vision  of  the  ri^t  eye,  and   100  lines  in  the 
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CHILDS 

eceived  the  highest  honors  for  his  inventioni, 
iwing  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences,  the 
Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia;  a  special  gold  medal 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Progress  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  London;  the  Science  medal  of  the 
same  society,  and  Scott  Legacy  medal  a  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.  Mr.  Ives  has  lectured, 
by  request,  upon  hi  a  famous  inventions  hi'fore 
large  audiences  under  the  auspices  of  the  lead- 
iig  scientific  societies  in  England  and  Ainer- 
cn,  and  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Microscopic  Society,  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  London,  on  honorary  mem- 
ber oC  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  of  the 
Pbotograpliio  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  A.A.A.S.  Jlr.  Ives  has  con- 
tributed many  exhaustive  and  valuable  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  color  photography  to 
the  leading  technical  and  educational  journals, 
and  has  written  three  valuable  books  on  tlie 
ubject :  ■'  Isnchromatic  Photography  with  Chor- 
oph'yll"  (1886),  the  "New  Principle  in  Heli- 
chromy"  (ISSU),  and  " Photochromoacope ,' 
(1894).  Mr.  Ives  was  married,  on  1-1  Jan,, 
1877,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Dewitt  Clinton  Olmstead,  of  Milford,  N.  Y„ 
and  has  one  son,  Hubert  Kugenc,  In  1914  Mr. 
Ives  married  Mrs,  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

CHILDS,  George  William,  publisher  and  phi- 


His  early  years  were  apcnt  in  his  native  city, 
vhere  he  attended  school  until  his  tivelftli 
year,  when  he  entered  the  navy  under  the  ap- 
prentice act.  Ho  spent  some  fifteen  montha  in 
the  service,  principally  at  Korfolk,  but,  as  he 
records,  he  ''did  not  like  it,"  Accordingly,  he 
resigned,  evidently  to  the  regret  of  hia  su- 
periors, one  of  whom,  Lieut,  William  D,  Por- 
ter, wrote  to  his  aunt,  who  had  reared  him, 
the  following  letter;  "  It  affords  me  groat 
pleasure  to  state  that  George  Childs,  while 
under  my  care  as  an  apprentice  in  the  navy, 
has  conducted  himself  to  my  satistaetion.  He 
vas  always  attentive  to  his  duties,  respectful 
to  hia  superiors,  and  sustained  a  character  as 
a  good  moral  boy,  I  always  found  that  I 
could  place  every  confidence  in  him.  He  has 
never  merited  a  punishment,  nor  has  he  been 
punished  while  in  the  navy."  After  leaving 
the  service,  Mr.  Childa,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  friend  of  hia  aunt,  accepted  a  position  in 
Philadelphia  An  apt  comparison  has  been 
made  which  likened  Mr.  Childs  at  that  period 
to  (he  great  Franklin  Like  "  Poor  Richard." 
he  came  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  work, 
and  in  humble  guise.  His  first  employer  was 
Peter  Thompson,  a  bookseller.  In  the  dual 
capacity  of  clerk  and  errand  boy,  he  worked 
early  and  late  tor  a  salary  of  $2  00  a  week. 
Not  content  with  merely  performing  the  duties 
at  hand,  he  took  pains  to  inform  himself  thor- 
oughly on  the  book  trade  in  general,  and, 
after  tour  years,  during  which  a  most  ma- 
terial increase  in  Mr.  Thompson's  business  had 
been  brought  about,  he  was  plaeed  in  charge 
of  purchases  made  at  the  aemi-annual  trade 
sales  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Here  ho  made 
many   valuable   and   never-forgotten   acquaint- 
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ancea  among  book  buyers  and  pulilishere  many 
of  whom  became  the  tried  fnend't  of  liia  later 
life  In  the  mpaniime  true  to  his  lifekng 
policy  of  industry  temperance  and  frugality 
Mr  Childs  saved  systematically  As  the  re 
suit  of  his  forethought  he  wis  able  to  open 
a  modest  book  store  of  his  own  when  hardU 
eighteen  years  of  age  This  store  «a9  lonted 
m  the  Fubhe  Ledger  building  and  as  the 
young  bookseller  «as  slouly  but  surely  build 
ing  up  his  business  he  dreamed  drtams  of 
becoming  some  day  the  owner  of  the  great 
newspaper  whtse  presses  throbbed  Ijelow  him 
In  I»50  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  Mr  Cbilds 
reached  an  important  milestone  in  his  career 
for  it  nas  then  that  he  entered  into  partner 
ship  with  Robert  L  Peterson  a  ^^ellkno^n 
publisher  under  the  firm  name  of  R  E  Peter 
son  and  Company  afterward  Childs  and  Peter 
son  The  new  firms  initial  success  uas  Dr 
Kane  a  Arctic  Exphratiuns  the  demand  for 
which  \tas  immediate  and  i.ontinuous  and 
« ithin  one  year  netted  its  author  nearh 
$/0000  in  royalties  It  is  significant  al'^o 
that  Mr  ChiMs  first  success  in  the  pubhi,hiijp 
field  should  also  mark  the  triumph  of  one  of 
his  fellow  men  and  that  it  was  through  h  s 
encouragement  that  Dr  Kane  had  been  em 
boldened  to  write  his  narratue  Other  sue 
cessful  publications  issued  h^  Childs  and  Pet 
erson  were,  Bouner  s  "  Law  Dictionary," 
Sharswood'a  "  Blackstone,"  Fletcher's  "  Brazil 
and  the  Brazilians,"  Dr.  Allibone's  "  Diction- 
ary of  British  and  American  Authors,"  pub- 
lished at  a  cost  of  $60,000;  and  Peterson's 
"  Familiar  Science,"  of  which  250,000  copies 
were  sold.  After  ten  years,  in  1880,  Mr.  Peter- 
son retired  from  the  firm,  and  Mr,  Childs  be- 
came associated  with  J.  B.  Lippincott  ■and 
Company,  who  had  taken  over  several  of  their 
best  publications.  Within  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, he  resumed  business  on  his  own  account, 
and,  in  1863,  retired  permanently  from  book- 
publishing.  The  year  1894  saw  the  fulfillment 
of  his  youthful  ambition  of  becoming  owner 
of  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  In  asso- 
ciation with  A.  J.  Drexel,  he  purchased  it,  as 
he  records,  "for  a  sum  slightly  in  excess  of 
its  annual  loss."  The  new  proprietor  had  no 
small  task  before  him.  The  "  Ledger,"  estab- 
lished in  1836,  had  always  been  a  penny  paper 
The  financial  hardships  engendered  by  the 
Civil  War,  which  was  then  raging  its  fiercest, 
had  rendered  the  publication  of  the  "  Ledger  " 
on  a  "  si\  and  a  quarter  cents  a  week  "  basis 
so  impossible  that  its  owners,  Messrs  Swain 
and  Abell.  were  glad  to  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty. At  once  he  began  the  radical  changes 
necessary  in  management.  With  supreme 
courage  he  doubled  the  price  of  the  paper  and 
advanced  the  rates  of  advertising.  After  the 
first  small  losses  in  his  subscription  list  he 
was  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  circulation 
which  grew  beyond  anticipation.  Then  fol- 
lowed many  years  of  hard  work  by  Mr  Childs: 
yeari  in  which  he  spent  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  the  editorial  rooms  and  in  per- 
sonal superintendence  Some  nf  his  reforms 
were  those  much  needed  at  the  present  day. 
He  excluded  from  his  paper  all  details  of 
crime  and  vice,  all  scandal  and  slang,  on  the 
ground  that  such  news  inflamed  the  passions 
and  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  public.  He 
was  the  pioneer,  also,  in  the  righteous  warfare 
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against  fraudulent,  immoral,  and  i: 
advertisers.  He  published  only  six  days  fn 
the  week,  resisting  all  suggestions  of  issuing  a 
Sunday  edition.  In  all  these  innovations,  his 
only  aim  was  that  of  elevating  the  tone  of  the 
press,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  time  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  two  im- 
portant considerations  of  what  is  right  and 
what  will  pay.  In  the  face  of  obstacles  and 
predicted  failure,  he  gained  the  recognition 
and  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  "  Ledger  " 
entered  upon  an  era  of  assured  success,  beyond 
all  expectations.  On  his  assuming  control  of 
the  ■■  Public  Ledger "  in  1864,  he  epitomized 
his  policy  in  the  noble  words.  "  Meanness  ia 
not  necessary  to  success  in  business,  but  econ- 
omy is."  To  this  principle  he  adhered  con- 
sistently throughout  his  entire  subsequent 
career.  He  was  a  philanthropist,  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  but  at  no  time  could  it  he  said  that 
his  public  beneficences— -and  they  were  many 
and  generous — were  made  possible  by  injustice 
done  to  those  employed  by  him.  His  idea  of 
true  generosity  is  well  expressed  by  himself  in 
his  "Recollections."  Speaking  of  his  efforts 
tu  raise  contributions  for  the  relief  of  sick 
soldiers  and  their  families  during  the  Civil 
War,  a  cause  to  which  he  himself  contributed 
munificently,  he  relates;  "I  asked  a  very  rich 
man  to  contribute  some  money  to  a  certain 
relief  fund.  '  Childs,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  give  you 
anything.  I  have  worked  too  hard  for  my 
money.'  That  is  just  it.  Being  generous 
grows  on  one  just  as  being  mean  does.  The 
disposition  to  give  and  to  be  kind  to  others 
should  be  inculcated  and  fostered  in  children. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  to  improve 
the  world,  and  make  happy  the  people  who 
are  in  it."  A  notable  example  of  his  practi- 
cal application  of  this  principle  occurred  in 
1876.  A  delegation  of  bis  printers  then  waited 
upon  him  and  explained  that  the  typograph- 
ical union  had  reduced  the  scale  from  forty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  thousand  ems.  thus 
allowing  him  a  snug  item  of  daily  saving. 
Mr,  Chiids.  instead  of  accepting  the  reduction, 
thus  claiming  what  the  union  had  voluntarily 
yielded  to  him,  remarked  simply  that  he  saw 
no  good  reason  for  reducing  their  wages,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  old  scale.  Thus, 
owing  solely  to  his  wonderful  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  his  employees,  the  "  Ledger  "  con- 
tinued to  pay  higher  rates  than  any  other  news 
paper  in  the  city — perhaps  also  in  the  coun 
try  Still  he  prospered  more  perhaps  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  gladly 
accepted  the  new  icale  Mr  Childs  career 
thus  become'!  a  noble  record  of  a  really  prac 
tical  means  for  soiling  the  so-called  labor 
problem  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  grand 
fact  that  laborers  are  human  beings  who  must 
be  treated  by  employers  as  they  themselves 
expLct  to  be  treated  in  return  Ho  knew 
also  that  man  at  his  highest  efticiency  is 
mo*ed  by  loie  of  and  interest  in  his  task  and 
not  by  compulsion  or  the  mere  necessity  of 
laboring  for  the  means  of  livelihood  Hold 
ing  to  these  views  he  was  a  believer  in  trale 
unions  Indeed  he  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  but  for  them  the  rate  of  remuneration 
for  most  trades  printers  in  particular  would 
be  far  below  what  it  la  at  present  His  policy 
hnweier  waa  to  forestall  all  necessity  for 
strikes  and  disputes  by  going  more  than  half 
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way  in  the  effort  to  do  juatiee.  It  is  hardly 
reroarkable  that  Mr.  Childa  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  hia  employees,  nor  that  he  was  one 
of  the  few  employers  who  received  election  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  typographical 
union.  Mr.  Childs  further  showed  his  kindly 
interest  in  hia  employees  by  purchasing  a  plot 
of  ground  in  the  Woodlands  Cemetery  for  the 
use  of  printers.  With  A,  J.  Drexel  he  also 
donated  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  typograph- 
iefll  union  for  any  benevolent  purpose  that 
might  seem  most  desirable.  This  sum  the 
union  concluded  fo  put  into  a  permanent  fund, 
which  was  to  be  augmented  by  the  voluntary 
contribut  ions  of  American  compositors.  In  this 
manner  the  Childs-Drexel  fund  ia  being  con- 
stantly augmented.  Thus,  from  the  noble 
habit  of  benevolence  toward  all,  has  George 
W.  Childs  erected  for  himself  a  lasting  me- 
morial in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
has  also  become  an  cvamjilc  of  the  true  way  to 
treat  the  constantly  increaaing  "  labor  prob- 
lem," Mr.  Childa'  example  holds  good,  also, 
for  men  of  wealth  and  position  who  entertain 
ambitions  in  the  direction  of  public  office. 
Had  he  so  willed  it,  his  name  might  have  been 
included  in  (he  list  of  Prcaidenta  of  the  United 
States.  Only  his  modeaty,  and  sense  of  unfit- 
ness for  the  duties  of  the  office,  very  hard  to 
appreciate,  in  view  of  his  wonderful  pou'crs, 
ao  nobly  used,  prevented  the  consummation  of 
thia  honor.  In  1888  the  "Craftsman"  of 
Washington,  the  organ  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  recommended  his  can- 
didacy in  the  forthcoming  election  The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  country,  the  editors  of  a  host  of  power- 
ful newspapers  pledging  their  support,  and 
prominent  capitalists  offering  to  contribute  to 
campaign  expenses.  Indeed,  capital  and  labor 
united  with  the  general  public  in  urging  upon 
him  the  acceptance  of  the  call  of  his  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  reasons  of  his 
own  Jlr.  Childs  declined  to  give  us  an  ideal 
President.  We  can  imagine  the  immense  bene- 
fits that  would  have  accrued  from  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  country's  affairs— a  "business 
administration  "  par  ej^'/ieMcg— also,  from  hia 
high  and  noble  influence  in  this  highest  office 
in  the  land.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  in- 
augurated policies  that  would  have  placed  the 
United  States  in  advance  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  on  a  firm  and  equitable 
basis.  Apart  from  the  true  practical  Chris- 
tianity manifested  in  his  relations  with  his 
employees,  Mr.  Childs'  henevolences  were  enor- 
mous. Many  of  his  good  deeds  in  relieving  in- 
dividual cases  of  distreaa  wi!1  never  be  known 
He  provided  generoualy  for  the  old  age  of 
thoae  who  had  served  him  faithfully.  He  waa 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  publishers  and 
authors,  and  a  public- spirited  citizen  who  had 
pre-eminently  the  gift  of  doing  the  proper 
thing  at  the  proper  time  He  was  one  of 
those  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  the  ground  forming  the  nucleus 
of  Fairmount  Park,  now  recognized  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  America,  and  he  was  a  lib- 
eral subscriber  and  promoter  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  held  in  1876.  He  erected  monu- 
ments over  the  graves  of  Edgar  Allan  Pi.e  and 
Richard  A.  Proctor  in  this  country,  and  in 
England    placed    a    window    in    Westminster 
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Abbey  in  memory  of  the  poets,  Cowper  and 
Herbert,  and  in  St,  Margaret's,  adjoining  the 
abbey,  a  splendid  window  to  Milton,  In  1887, 
during  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  he  placed  a  mag- 
nificent drinking  fountain  in  the  Rother  Mar- 
ket, Sfratford-on-Avon,  a  noble  and  munifi- 
cent memorial  to  Shakespeare  and  a  gift  use- 
ful alike  to  man  and  beast.  The  interest  and 
aympathy  felt  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Childs' 
gift  was  world-wide.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can press  demonstrated  their  approval  by 
eulogistic  editorials,  while  letters  bearing  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  came  from  all  over  the 
globe  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Childs' 
character  it  is  inevitable  that  we  recognize 
him  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  class  by 
himself.  The  simple  goodness  of  his  character 
made  him  modest  and  retiring,  and,  although 
he  actually  accomplished  large  things  in  a 
large  way,  he  always  avoided  ostentation  and 
display  As  a  mere  corollary  to  the  posses- 
sion of  ao  many  cnnapicuous  virtues,  Mr, 
Childs  inevitably  attracted  to  himself  a  host 
of  devoted  frienda — many  of  them  the  world's 
most  prominent  actors  in  every  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. His  keen  interest  in  matters  literary 
and  artistic  won  him  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  authors  and  artists  of  his  time,  while 
his  influence  in  the  world  of  journalism 
hrought  him  into  intimate  association  with 
the  foremost  men  in  public  life  He  was  an 
intimate  and  valued  friend  of  President  Grant. 
who  consulted  him  upon  many  important  and 
intricate  matters.  In  1876  he  entertained  Dom 
Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  thereafter,  un- 
til hia  deposition  from  the  throne,  repeatedly 
honored  Mr.  Childs  as  only  the  ruler  of  an 
empire  can.  His  friendship  with  Charles 
Dickens  was  warm,  even  affectionate,  while 
the  greater  authors  and  poets  of  his  own  coun- 
try were  equally  his  intimate  associates.  His 
personal  "Keeol lections,"  published  in  1889, 
are  replete  with  interesting  reminiscencea  of 
his  intimacy  with  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Emeraon,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Prescott,  Irving, 
and  a  acore  of  other  writers  who  made  Ameri- 
can literature.  Of  George  Peabody  and  Peter 
Cooper  he  records  many  warm  appreciations, 
and  his  analvsis  of  the  character  of  General 
Grant  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  admirable 
tributes  ever  paid  to  one  man  by  another  In 
his  friendships  as  well  as  his  svmpathies  Mr 
Childs  was  catholic  for  in  spite  of  his  deep 
admiration  for  Generals  Grint  Sherman 
Sheridan  and  Meade  he  had  giien  Alevander 
H  Stephens  of  Georgia  his  first  gild  watch 
Mr  Childs  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
rare  hooks  inl  manuscripts  of  which  he  had 
many  rare  and  valuable  specimens  including 
the  original  manuscript  of  Dickens  Mutual 
Friend  presented  to  him  by  the  author  He 
had  also  an  extensive  collection  of  antique  and 
curious  clocks  which  formed  a  notable  feature 
of  hii  handsome  residence  Mr  Ch  ids  habits 
of  life  were  simple  let  elegance  prevailed  m 
his  home  and  his  hospitality  was  ine\hauat 
ihle  The  list  of  notables  American  and  fcr 
eign  who  were  entertained  by  Mr  Childa  is 
too  long  to  recount  but  would  include  the  best 
knfwn  names  in  the  literary  artistic  military 
and  financial  World  One  beautiful  incident  in 
his  cireer  was  bis  lifelong  friendship  with 
Anthon>  J  Drevel  These  t«<-  notible  men 
co-operated   in  the  purchase  of  the      Public 
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Ledger,"  and  in  numerous  other  enterpriHes, 
both  buaineas  and  charitable.  They  were  con- 
Btantly  together  in  life,  and  at  his  death,  Mr. 
Childs  was  laid  temporarily  by  the  side  of  his 
friend,  until  his  own  splendid  tomb  was  com- 
pleted. About  the  time  of  hia  purchase  of  the 
"  Ledger,"  Mr.  Childs  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Bouvier  Peterson,  the  daughter  of  his 
former  partner,  Robert  E.  Peterson.  Her 
mother,  the  only  child  of  Judge  John  Bouvier, 
the  eminent  legal  writer,  was  a  woman  of  bril- 
liant scientific  and  literary  gifts.  Her  "  Fa- 
miliar Astronomy,"  a  "Treatise  on  the  Globe," 
and  a  comprehensive  "  Astronomical  Diction- 
ary," won  enthusiastic  commendation  from 
Bueh  distinguished  astronomers  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Sir  David  Brewster. 

SELL,  Alesander  Graham,  inventor  of  the 
speaking  telephone,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
3  March,  1847,  son  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell 
and  grandson  of  Alexander  Bell,  His  father 
was  a  lecturer  on  elocution  In  Edinburgh 
university  and  author  of  the  Bell  system  of 
"visible  speech";  his  grandfather  was  famous 
as  an  expert  in  phonetics  and  the  treatment 
of  defective  utterance.  Added  to  this  remark- 
able heredity,  the  environments  of  his  early 
training  constantly  tended  to  prepare  him  for 
the  achievement  of  that  invention  which,  when 
it  was  first  given  to  the  civilized  world,  was 
pronounced  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin )  "  the  marvel  of  marvels."  His 
education  was  received  from  the  Eoyal  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  but  at  home  his  fa- 
ther carefully  taught  him  the  physiology  of 
human  speech,  and  so  stimulated  his  interest 
that  at  a  very  early  age  he  devised  and  con- 
structed a  working  model  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  is  said  to  have  actually  spoken 
a  few  simple  words.  In  1865  the  family  went 
to  live  in  London;  there  Alexander  Graham 
Bel!  became  a  student  in  University  College 
and  in  1867  matriculated  in  the  University  of 
London.  At  this  period  he  was  a  keen  student 
of  Helmholti'  theories  on  the  reproduction  of 
sound,  and  was  eager  to  effect  some  practical 
realization  of  the  great  German's  experiments 
in  that  direction:  it  even  appears,  from  a 
statement  made  by  Bell  some  ten  years  later, 
that  before  the  year  1870  he  was  already  con- 
vinced that  men  would  "one  day  speak  by 
telegraph."  The  idea  of  transmitting  sound 
by  electricity  had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  scientific  world  precisely  in  this  decade 
(1861-70)  following  the  achievement  of  Reis 
at  Frankfort -on -the-Main.  Reis'  apparatus, 
however,  only  reproduced  the  differences  in 
pitch  of  the  transmitted  sound ;  there  re- 
mained the  immensely  difficult  problem  of  re- 
producing those  modifications  of  sound  which 
constitute  the  difference  between  syllable  and 
syllable  in  articulate  speech.  In  August, 
1870,  the  Bell  family  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
settled  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  at  this  time  improving  his 
acquaintance  with  electric  telegraphy  hy 
studying  the  problem  of  multiple  transmission 
of  messages.  In  April,  1871.  his  reputation 
as  an  exponent  of  his  father's  "  visible  speech  " 
method  won  for  him  from  the  Boston  school 
board  an  invitation  to  esperiment  in  the  teach- 
ing of  deaf-mutes  in  that  city.  It  was  then 
that  with  his  appointment  to  lecture  on  vocal 
■  L  the  University  ot  Boston,  he 


acquired  the  title  of  professor  which  has 
clung  to  his  name  ever  since.  In  October, 
1872,  he  began  to  reside  regularly  in  or  near 
Boston,  where  he  compieted  his  great  work  for 
civilization.  Success  as  a  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes  by  no  means  diverted  his  mind  from 
the  pursuit  of  "speaking  by  telegraph";  on 
the  contrary,  daily  familiarity  with  the 
mechanism  of  human  speech  only  ^erved  to 
keep  the  great  problem  before  him  in  an 
especially  clear  and  encouraging  light  UTiile 
constantly  working  at  his  experiments  with 
undulatory  currents  and  phonautugraphic  de- 
vices of  various  types,  he  at  last  succeeded, 
in  July,  1875.  in  constructing  what  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  first  electric 
speaking  telephone.  In  the  fundamentals  of 
its  construction  this  apparatus  was  identical 
with  the  elaborately  improved  telephone  of  the 
twentieth  century — by  the  acticm  of  a  dia- 
phragm it  expressed  the  vibrations  of  the 
speaking  voice  in  terms  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, which  current  then  acted  upon  a  second 
diaphragm  to  produce  other  vibrations  simu- 
lating those  which  impinged  upon  the  first 
diaphragm  But  this  primitive  affair,  with  its 
diaphragms  of  gold-beater's  skin,  was  nut  the 
thoroughly  reliable  instrument  which  Bell  in- 
tended to  offer  to  the  world;  above  all.  the  vi- 
brations produced  by  the  receiving  diaphragm 
must  be  made  to  repeat  stilt  more  exactly  all 
those  subtle  characteristics  which  made  the 
original  vibrations,  vibrations  of  human  speech 
as  distinguished  from  vibrations  of  inarticulate 
sound.  Such  an  instrument,  with  metal  dia 
phragms,  was  not  ready  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  Bell's  application  for 
1  patent  on  the  speaking  telephone  was  filed 
n  Washington,  14  Feb.,  1876  It  was  the 
year  of  the  centennial  exposition  m  Phila- 
delphia; there,  in  the  presence  of  William 
Thomson,  Hiram  Maxim,  and  other  great 
masters  of  applied  science,  the  speaking  tele- 
phone was  for  the  first  time  publicly  exhibited 
in  effectual  operation,  in  a  recognizable  way 
reproducing  all  the  distinctive  features  of 
spoken  language  (25  June,  1876).  The  first 
real  telephone  line  in  the  world  was  that  in- 
stalled at  the  residence  ot  the  inventor's 
father.  Brantford,  Ontario,  in  August,  1876 
The  wonder  and  applause  which  greeted  this 
new  marvel  was  mingled  with  much  skepticism 
as  to  its  practical  value  In  spite  ot  that 
world-awakening  demonstration  at  the  cen- 
tennial exposHion,  preceded  by  one  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Boston  and  followed  by 
others  at  the  Essex  Inatilute,  Salem,  and  else- 
vhere,  it  was  still  doubted  whether  Bell's 
ipeaking  telephone  could  ever  become  much 
nore  than  a  fascinating  and  instructive  toy 
In  this  generation— now  that  the  telephone 
has  been  made  the  everyday  means  ot  com- 
munication in  every^  department  of  human 
activity,  business,  social,  industrial — one  reads 
almost  with  incredulity  the  opinion  of  its 
capabilities  published  in  1877  by  a.  technical 
journal  ("'The  Operator")  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry;  "Nobody  would  care  to  trust  im- 
portant messages,  sometimes  involving  life  and 
death,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  to  being  sent 
in  such  a  manner "  Legal  difficulties  also 
threatened  the  commpmial  success  of  Bell's 
patent;  an  attack  upon  its  validity  was  com- 
menced in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
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This  difficulty,  howpver,  waa  eventually  over- 
come. In  1881  ProfesaoT  Bell's  title  to  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  speaking  tele- 
phone waa  finally  sealed  before  the  civilized 
world,  when  the  Volta  prize  of  50,000  franca 
was  awarded  him  by  the  French  government. 
This  Bum,  increaaed  out  of  his  private  re- 
sources, he  applied  to  found  the  Volta  Bureau 
in  Washington,  D,  C,  "  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf." 
The  dazzling  effect  of  his  first  great  achieve- 
ment has  somewhat  obscured  in  the  popu- 
lar vision  Professor  Bell's  subsequent  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  applied  science. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  practically  im- 

Sortant  are  the  telephone  probe,  an  electrical 
evice  for  detecting  the  presence  of  bullets  in 
the  body,  for  which  the  ancient  university  of 
Heidelberg  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.D.  on  the  oceasion  of  the  500th  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  (1886),  the  induction  bal- 
ance, and  the  graphopbone,  which  last  he  in- 
vented in  1883,  jointly  with  C.  A.  Bell  and  S. 
Taintor.  A  communication  which  he  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  London  (IT  May,  1878), 
on  the  action  of  light  on  selenium  plates  was 
followed,  about  two  years  later,  by  his  first 
memoir  to  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  his  discovery  of  the  photo])hcme.  His  work 
on  "  The  Production  of  Sound  by  Radiant 
Energy"  was  published  in  1881.  He  had 
taken  out  no  fewer  than  twenty  patents  in  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  most  important  of  these, 
for  the  speaking  telephone,  expired  in  March, 
1903.  Having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
through  the  commercial  exploitation  of  his 
patents,  Professor  Bell  by  a  natural  impulse 
turned  his  thoughts  back  into  their  hereditary 
channel,  and,  with  donations  of  over  $400,000. 
founded  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.     Of  this 


directly  or  indirectly  accomplished  ii 
the  glories  of  American  civilization,  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  he  has  published  "  The 
Education  of  Dcai  Children "  (Washington, 
18921,  "Memoir  on  the  Foundation  of  a  Deaf 
Variety  of  the  Human  Race,"  published  by 
United  States  Congress,  and  "  Lectures  on 
the  Mechanism  of  Speech"  (New  York, 
1908).  Nor  have  his  efforts  been  confined 
to  this  his  special  field  of  investigation. 
Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Washington 
in  1881,  Professor  Bell  soon  became  an  active 
element  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  capital. 
Aeria!  locomotion  as  a  practical  question  at- 
tracted him  before  it  had  begun  to  receive 
serious  attention  from  the  great  body  of  scien- 
tists. As  early  as  1881  he  placed  $5,000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  secretary  (the  late  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley)  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, to  assist  in  promoting  the  then  embryonic 
study  of  aviation,  and  in  18f}6  he  was  among 
the  most  keenly  interested  spectators  at  the 
trial  of  the  Langley  aerodrome.  The  moa 
portanl  result  of  Professor  Bell's  own  stud 
this  direction  is  the  tetrahedral  kite,  described 
by  him  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (see  "The  Tetrahedral  Principle  in 
Kite  Structure,"  Washington,  1903).  By  this 
device  he  has  succeeded  in  lifting  and  sup- 
porting  in  air  a   total   weight  of  more   than 
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300  pounds  over  and  above  the  weight  of  the 
machine  itself.  It  is,  at  the  present  writing, 
too  early  to  attempt  any  prediction  on  the 
proi)ahle  effect  of  Professor  Bell's  contribu- 
tions to  the  now  rapidly  increasing  develop- 
ment of  aerostation.  In  December,  1906,  he 
delivered  another  address  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  aerial  locomotion 
with  special  reference  to  the  construction  of 
an  aerodrome.  In  1907,  by  A  gift  of  $30,000, 
he  founded  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association 
to  conduct  investigations  in  the  art  of  flying. 
The  first  public  flight  in  America  by  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  was  given  by  this  Associa- 
tion at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  12  March, 
1908.  In  1877  Alexander  Graham  Bel!  mar- 
ried Mabel  Gardiner  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Gardiner  Hubbard,  a  regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  This  lady  had  lost  in 
infancy  the  use  of  her  hearing,  and  had  bene- 
flted  by  Professor  Bell's  scientific  teaching. 
Besides    his    residence    in    Washington,    he    is 

owner  of  a  fine  estate  in  Nova  Scotia — 
Beinn  Bhreagh  Hall,  Baddeck,  Cape  Breton — 
which  he  uses  as  a  summer  residence.     Here 

arries  on  experiments  and  pursues  scien- 
tific investigations  in  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
on  which  subject  he  has  published  several 
important  monographs.  The  learned  societies 
with  which  he  is  connected  include;  the  Smith- 
ion  ian  Institution,  of  which  he  became  a 
egent.  in  succession  to  hia  father-in-law,  in 
IH98;  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
be  has  aerved  aa  president;  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  of  which  he  has  also 
been  president;  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  National  Academy 
of  Sciences;  American  Philosophical  Society. 
The  list  of  honors  conferred  upon  him  in  va- 

I  parts  of  the  world  in  recognition  of  his 

ces  to  civilization  includes,  besides  the 
Volta  prize  and  the  honorary  degree  from 
Heidelberg,  the  rare  distinction  of  oj^cier  de  la 
legion  d'honneiir,  the  Albert  medal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  London  (lfl02l,  the  Elliott  Cres- 
son  medal  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  th'  academic  degrees  of  honorary 
Ph.D.,  National  Deaf  Mute  College  (now  Gal- 
iaudet  College)  (1880);  Wuriburg  (1882); 
LL.D.,  Hlinois  College  (1881);  Harvard 
(1808);  Amherst  (1001);  St,  Andrew's 
(1902);  Edinburgh  (1906);  Queens,  Toronto 
(1008);  George  Washington  (1913);  Dart- 
mouth  (1014);  Sc.D.,  Oxford   (1907), 

GARFORD,  Arthur  lovett,  manufacturer,  b, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  4  Aug.,  1858,  son  of  George  and 
Hannah  (Lovett)  Garford,  For  nearly  a 
dozen  generations  his  forbears  have  been  the 
custodians  and  managers  of  one  of  the  large 
English  entailed  estates,  Hia  mother's  father, 
Edward  Lovett,  was  a  prominent  English 
manufacturer  of  ailka  and  lacea.  The  elder 
Garford  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853 
and  settled  on  a  small  place  north  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  which  he  purchased,  and  there  he  was 
a  year  later  joined  by  his  wife  and  child.  The 
family  at  first  lived  in  a  small  log  hut,  north 
of  the  town,  in  true  pioneer  fashion.  The  father 
became  engaged  as  a  landscape  gardener  and 
several  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  planned  and  laid  out  by  him. 
Later  he  extended  his  businesB  into  gen- 
eral   agriculture,    specializing    in    stock    rais- 
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ing,  and  Boon  hia  farm,  "  Elywood,"  became 
famous  for  the  fine  animals  bred  there.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  he  continued  a  respected 
citizen  of  Lorain  County,  until  hia  death  in 
Mvria,  16  Feb.,  1911.  Arthur  Lovett  Gar- 
ford  was  a  typical  farm-bred  boy,  the  fourtb 
of  a  family  of  eight  children.  Like  many 
another  who  has  come  to  the  front  in  the 
affairs  of  (he  country,  he  begaa  Ilia  education 
in  the  little  country  school.  In  1875  he 
completed  the  course  at  the  Elyria  high  school. 
The  following  two  years  were  mostly  spent  on 
the  farm,  but  he  then  entered  the  office 
of  a  large  importing  house  in  Cleveland. 
There  he  obtained  a  three  years'  practical  ex- 
perienee  in  business  principles  and  practice. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Savings  Deposit  Bank  in  his 
native  town,  beginning  as  a  bookkeeper.  Long 
before  he  resigned  from  hia  position  with  the 
bank,  in  1802.  he  had  become  its  cashier  and 
hall  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  Leaving  the  bank,  Mr.  Garford 
began  his  independent  career  as  a  manufac- 
turer by  organizing  the  Garford  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  an  improved  bicycle 
saddle  which  he  had  invented  himself.  The 
venture  proved  an  unqualified  success,  the 
saddle  becoming  the  most  popular  of  its  kind 
on    the    market.      Eventually    all    othi 


the    I 
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facture  were  absorbed  until  under  thi 
of  the  American  Saddle  Company,  the  out- 
put was  over  a  million  saddles  a  year 
It  was  finally  merged  into  the  American 
Bicycle  Company,  Mr  Garford  becoming  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation  Mr.  Garford  later 
organized  various  other  leading  industries. 
Chie  of  these  was  the  Automobile  and  Cycle 
Parts  Company,  which  he  founded  in  1901 
and  which  later  took  the  name  of  Federal 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $0,000,000,  operating  nine  different  plants 
in  as  many  cities  Of  this  corporation 
Mr,  Garford  was  president,  but  in  1005 
he  resigned  from  that  position,  disposed 
of  his  interest  and,  purchasing  from  the 
company  its  automobile  parts  plants  in 
Cleveland  and  Elyria,  he  organized  the  Gar- 
ford Company,  which  engag^  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chassis  for  automobiles  In  this 
enterprise  he  had  associated  with  him  mem- 
bers of  the  Studebaker  Company  of  South 
Bend,  Ind ,  but  Mr,  Garford  retained  a.  eon- 
trolling  interest  A  magnificent  plant  of 
reinforced  concrete  was  built  in  Elyria  in  1907, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  liest  equipped 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  1012  the 
property  of  the  Garford  Company  was  ac- 
quired by  John  M.  \l'illys,  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company  of  Toledo.  In  1014  Mr 
Garford  organized  the  Garford  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  purchased  the  business  and 
property  of  the  Dean  Electric  Company  at 
Elyria,  where  it  had  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  telephones  and  other  electrical 
appliances.  This  new  corporation,  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  establishments  in  Elyria, 
now  operates  under  the  management  of  Mr 
Garford,  who  is  its  president.  Such  have  been 
the  enterprises  with  which  Mr  Garford  has 
been  most  closely  associated,  but  he  has  been 
connected,  as  stockholder  and  director,  with  a 


multitude  of  other  important  commercial  en 
terpnseg  In  1102  he  made  a  trip  to  France 
and  re  rganized  thi,  Cleveland  Machine  Screw 
Company  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland 
Automatic  Machine  Crmpany  Of  this  con 
cern  he  later  acquired  a  contrclling  interest 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  its 
president  In  1103  he  organized  the  Columbia 
Steel  Works  of  Elyria  He  was  also  largely 
interested  in  the  Worthington  Company  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the 
Fay  Manufacturing  t,,ompany  in  1905  He 
assisted  m  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Lace  Company  the  Perry  lay  Company  and 
the  Fljria  Machine  Parts  Comp'in(  all  of 
Ei>ria  For  almost  twenty  years  he  has  owned 
the  controlling  stock  of  the  Republican  Print 
ing  Company  of  Flyria  whuh  publishes  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  is  now  its  president 
He  IS  a  director  of  the  Savings  Deposit  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  als)  of  Eljria  The 
Cleveland  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 
organized  in  1913  is  another  large  enterprise 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  fathers  and  in 
which  he  la  stil!  interested  He  also  organ 
ized  the  Garford  Engineering  Company  of 
which  he  13  general  manager  Thus  it  will  bo 
obvious  that  be  has  had  a  leading  share  in  the 
industrial  ani  commercial  development  of  his 
native  city  The  Llvria  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  one  of  the  foremost  civic  holies  m  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  has  a  membership  of  about  600 
Of  this  organizatio  i  Mr  Garford  was  the  fiiat 
president  He  is  now  president  of  the  Flyria 
Y.  M  C  A  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States  considering  the  size  of  the  Litv  He 
is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  \oung 
Women  s  Christian  Associition  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fhria 
Public  Lihrary  a  trustee  of  the  F!vria 
Memorial  Hospital  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  every  local  move 
ment  leading  toward  social  betterment  Even 
during  his  earlier  schooldays  Mr  Garford 
had  been  keenly  interested  in  economics 
Later  this  interest  manifested  itself  in  his 
taking  an  active  part  in  polities  Until  1912 
be  was  allied  with  the  Republican  party  and 
was  chairman  of  the  county  committee  for  «ev 
eral  year  He  i  as  elected  delegatB  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  1896  and 
again  m  190»  and  in  1012  From  1006  to 
1012  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  He  was  advisory 
committeeman  from  Ohio  to  the  National 
League  of  Republican  Clubs  for  a  number  of 
years  \^hen  hoviever.  the  marked  division 
of  sentiment  began  manifesting  itself  in  the 
Republican  party  during  the  presidency  of 
Mr  Taft  Mr  Garford  felt  himself  compelled 
to  CO  operate  h  ith  the  new  movement.  When 
Mr  Roosevelt  finally  crystallized  the  feeling 
of  discontent  into  determined  action,  Mr.  Gar- 
ford 8  Rvmpathies  and  convictions  led  him 
to  become  one  of  th-i  recognized  leaders  of 
the  Progressive  movement  in  his  own  State. 
In  the  roaulting  primaries,  in  May,  1912,  Mr. 
Rooaevett  gained  sifty-nine  of  the  eighty-eight 
counties  and  thirty-four  of  the  forty-two  dis- 
trict delegates  At  the  Kational  Republican 
Convention  held  later  in  the  year,  in  Chicago, 
Mr  Garford  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
delegatun  But  in  spite  of  his  strong  sym- 
pathies he  did  not  participate  in  the  bolt,  but 
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came  home  still  a  Rep  ul  Ik  an  4t  the  State 
Contention  of  the  partj  hetd  it  Columbus 
Hoon  afterward  Mr  Garford  iias  offered  the 
Tiommation  tor  governor  and  the  vttes  of  the 
Taft  delegates  if  he  would  agree  to  support 
Mr  Taft  m  the  presidential  campaign  but 
he  couid  not  harmmwe  thia  course  of  action 
with  his  own  conteption  of  principles  he 
could  only  agree  to  accept  the  nomination  or 
BtriLlly  local  issues  In  spite  of  thia  qualifi 
eati  n  he  led  on  the  tirst  ballot  nith  increaa 
mg  totals  on  subsequent  ones  But  through 
the  effrrts  of  those  who  opposed  him  he  wi 
hnally  defeated  and  Cen  R  B  Broin  __ 
ZanesMlle  was  made  the  State  candidate  by 
the  State  committ  e  After  these  e\ints  Mr 
Garford  spent  t«o  months  in  a  trip  alroad 
during  which  period  the  Progressive  party 
evolved  into  a  state  of  more  perfect  organua 
tion  Xjpon  his  return  he  resigned  from  the 
Republican  btate  Central  Committee  and  de 
dared  himself  un  luilihedly  for  the  new  po 
litical  party  convinced  now  that  no  com 
promise  was  now  possible  with  the  older 
organization  At  the  State  Coniention  of  the 
new  party  held  in  September  in  Columbus 
Mr  Ornrford  was  unanimously  nominated  can 
didafe  for  goierntr  He  waged  his  campaign 
with  his  accustomed  energy  and  at  the  elec 
tions  in  Uo>ember  he  rei'eived  217  JOS  votes 
^ince  that  date  Mr  Carford  has  continued  a 
consistent  and  ardent  supporter  of  (he  Pro 
gressne  party  Ho  is  a  regular  ittendant 
and  supporter  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  He  la  also  a  member  of  the  Engi 
neera  Club  of  New  York  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  \ork,  of  the  National  Line  Federa- 
tion; of  the  Union  Club  of  Cleveland;  and 
of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club.  On  14  Dec., 
1881,  Mr.  Garford  married  Mary  LrtDUise  Nel- 
son, daughter  of  Thomaa  Nelson,  of  Elyria. 
Their  children  are:  Mary  Katherine,  wife  of 
James  B.  Thomas,  and  Louiae  Ely,  wife  of 
Emanue!   Lavagino. 

SKOOT,  Heed.  U,  S.  Senator,  h.  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  10  Jan.,  1862,  son  of 
Abraham  Owen  and  Anne  Kerstina  ( Mor- 
rison) Smoot.  His  father  (1815-95),  a  native 
of  Owen  County,  Ky,  and  a  descendant 
through  several  linea  of  old  Virginia  families, 
early  united  with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Sainta  (commonly  called  "Mor- 
mon"), and  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Utah, 
where,   at   the   time   of   his  death,   he   was  a 

grominent  figure  in  public  and  religious  af- 
lirs.  Hia  mother  was  a  native  of  Brekka, 
Norway,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  her 
country  people  to  emigrate  to  the  new  settle- 
ments among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Senator 
Smoot'a  education  was  begun  in  the  diatrict 
schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  continued  in 
Prove,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  in 
18T2  In  Pnvo  he  waa  a  student  at  the 
Timpanogas  Branch  of  the  Unuersitv  of 
Deseret  the  predecessor  of  the  Brigham 
Tioung  Academy  (now  the  Bngham  Young 
Universilv)  which  ne\t  to  the  Rreat  man 
whose  name  it  bears  and  co  equate  with  Dr 
Karl  G  Maeaer  its  educational  founder  owes 
its  existence  to  the  efforti  of  Abraham  0 
Smoot  Smce  the  death  of  hia  father  Senator 
Smoot  has  taken  a  deep  interest  vn  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  school  He  attended 
its  first  term  in  Apiil    187*     passed  through 
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all  the  higher  branches  then  taught  there 
and  completed  the  course  in  1870  He  studied 
principally  along  commercial  lines  and  at 
intervals  mainly  during  vacations  worked  in 
the  Provo  Woolen  Mills  of  which  hia  father 
had  been  a  founder  and  which  started  opera 
tion  in  1872  It  was  there  that  he  obtained 
hiB  firat  insight  into  manufacture  a.  practical 
insight  tor  he  worked  in  every  department 
of  the  mill  Lpon  leaving  school  and  ifter 
consultation  with  his  father  and  hia  tutor 
Doctor  Maeaer  he  determined  to  pursue  a 
commercial  career  With  that  end  in  -view, 
he  took  a  humble  position  in  the  Provo  Co 
operatne  Inatitution  the  first  cooperative 
mercantile  establishment  organized  in  Utah 
under  the  impetus  of  the  great  co-operative 
movement  projected  by  President  Young  in 
18fi8.  He  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  in  eighteen  months  was  manager  of  the 
inatitution.  After  four  years  in  this  office  he 
waa  chosen  manager  of  the  Provo  U'oolen 
Mills.  In  November,  18(10,  he  left  home  for 
England,  where  he  served  as  a  missionary  of 
his  church  until  September,  1891,  then  lieing 
called  home  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  father.  For  a  short  time  he  acted  aa 
manager  of  the  Provo  Lumber  Manufacturing 
and  Building  Company,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1802  was  persuaded  to  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion as  manager  of  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills. 
Under  his  able  super intendency  this  enter- 
prise achieved  a  splendid  success.  Mr  Smoot 
himself  became  well  known  in  the  business 
world  from  coast  to  coast,  especially  in  the 
large  commercial  centers  His  early  invest- 
ments were  successful  and  hia  natural  love 
industrial  enterprise,  his  shrewdness, 
nen,  and  untiring  efforts  have  led 
ions  branches  of  business  At  the 
present  time  Senator  Smoot  is  the  president 
of  one  bank  and  a  director  of  several  others; 
president  and  director  of  various  mining  com- 
panies, and  director  of  various  induatrial  and 
mercantile  establishments.  From  15  March, 
1804.  until  the  advent  of  statehood,  he  served 
-,s  director  of  (he  Territorial  Mental  Hospital, 
ly  appointment  of  Gov.  Caleb  W.  West,  and, 
tter  Utah  entered  the  Union,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov  Heher  M  Wells  as  a  member 
of  the  Semi -Centennial  Commission,  which, 
in  18ft7,  conducted  the  great  Pioneer  Jubilee. 
In  April.  1805.  he  was  appointed  second 
counselor  to  President  Edward  Partridge 
of  the  Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  one  of  the 
territorial  divisions  of  the  "  Mormon " 
Church,  and  served  in  this  position  until 
0  April,  li)00,  when  he  was  ordained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostlea,  by 
President  Lorenzo  Snow.  When  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  divided  on  national  party  linea 
Senator  Smoot  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
himself  a  Republican,  and.  indeed,  for  a  long 
time,  was  one  of  the  few  representatives  o1 
the  party  m  his  county  He  has  remained  a 
consistent  adherent  to  Republican  principles 
ever  since,  Alihoush  he  never  held  any  po- 
litical position  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  h.  Senate,  he  waa  always  considered  one 
of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  State  and 
was  frequently  urged  to  accept  political  offices. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U  S  Senate, 
5  March,  1905,  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  flooded  Congress  urging  his  exclusion 
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or  expulaion  on  the  ground  that  he  was  either  a 
praeticer  or  exponent  of  polygamy.  This 
charge  was  maliciously  concocted  and  circu- 
lated by  certain  defamers  of  Utah  in  Salt 
Lake  City;  but  of  course  it  proved  utterly 
false.  However,  for  four  years  the  [>ast  [iri 
vate  and  public  life  of  Senator  Smoot  was 
Bubjected  to  a  most  thorough  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tion. Utah  and  neighboring  States  were  care- 
fully searched  by  the  Senator's  opponents  in 
an  effort  to  unearth  some  act,  or  perchance 
hear  some  word,  upon  which  his  expulsion  or 
exclusion  from  the  Senate  could  be  based. 
Notwithstanding  the  thoueands  of  dollars  the 
opposition  expended  to  secure  adverse  evi- 
dence, and  their  strenuous  efforts  in  that  di' 
rection,  there  cannot  be  found  a  single  word 
in  all  the  four  volumes  of  testimony  deroga- 
tory to  the  Senator's  good  reputation  and 
character;  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  the 
bitterest  adverse  witness  acknowledged  that 
they  neither  knew,  nor  had  heard  nor 
were  able  to  find,  one  Wot  on  his  char^ 
aeter  in  all  his  many  dealings  and  busy 
life  among  his  fellow  citizens.  In  spite  of  the 
long,  trying  investigation.  Senator  Hmoot  was 
neither  neglectful  nor  forgetful  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  he  owed  to  his  State  and 
nation  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
forum  of  national  comment  and  discussions. 
it  is  stated  with  absolute  accuracy  that  Sena- 
tor Smoot  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work 
— honest,  conscientious,  intelligent  work — and 
plenty  of  it.  He  is  untiring  in  his  furtherance 
of  measures  and  methods  which  he  conceives 
to  be  l>ased  on  just  and  righteous  principles. 
and  equally  unflinching  in  his  antagonism  to 
that  which  he  recognizes  as  dishonest,  unjust, 
or  hypocritical.  No  interest  of  Utah,  his 
native  State,  has  ever  been  passed  slightingly 
by  him,  and  no  Utah  citizen,  however  humble, 
has  failed  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  sym- 
pathetic solicitude,  as  far  as  courtesy  and 
fair  dealing  make  it  possible.  Furthermore. 
while  he  esteems  the  various  interests  of 
Utah,  and  her  adiancing  prestige  as  a  State, 
to  be  a  pearl  of  greatest  worth,  his  breadth 
of  cumprehension  and  official  action  reach  in 
commensurate  degree  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  whole  American  people,  in 
whatever  land  or  clime  they  may  sojourn. 
That  this  enviable  position  in  the  intelligent 
and  well-informed  national  mind  has  been 
reached,  in  great  degree,  through  basic  per- 
sonal merit,  is  beyond  cavil;  that  it  directly 
reflects  inestimable  benefit  to  Utah's  citizen- 
ship regardless  of  age.  creed,  or  party,  is 
equally  indisputable.  It  is  a  peculiarly  nota- 
ble fact  that,  whenever  a  cry  of  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  made  over  some  official  action 
of  Senator  Smoot.  time  and  the  calmer  judg- 
ment of  the  people  have,  without  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  instance,  demonstrated  and 
declared  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Working 
in  accord  with  other  national  leaders,  when 
his  judgment  has  been  in  harmony  with  theirs, 
he  has  displayed,  nevertheless,  independence 
of  judgment  and  action  whenever  his  con- 
victions of  right  led  him  to  disagree  with  any 
of  his  associates  in  the  national  administra- 
tion; and  the  results  have  vindicated  his  good 
judgment.  An  exceedingly  important  field  of 
action  is  Senator  Smoot's  committee  record. 


No  other  Senat  r  has  had  a  more  ettended 
lut  of  work  assigned  to  him  nrr  by  an\  of 
them  has  work  leen  more  efficiently  performed 
In  eiery  committee  or  c  mmiasion  nn  which 
he  has  been  pla  ed  he  is  known  for  making 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mat 
ters  under  consideration  No  other  Senator 
is  a  more  frequent  visitir  at  the  government 
departments  or  in  closer  touch  with  them  on 
the  numerous  items  of  hustnev'i  that  require 
attention  \^  ith  quick  businesslike  acumen 
he  presents  matters  clearly  so  that  what  he 
desires  is  readily  comprehended  His  won 
derful  faculty  in  this  regard  has  brought  him 
pmmpt  recognition  and  commanded  respect 
also  it  accounts  largely  for  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts  He  is  known  in  all 
g(\ernment  deiartments  at  ttashingtin  as  a 
Senator  "ho  does  things  on  time  and  at  the 
proper  tine  E\en  thost  whj  d  aagree  with 
him  on  the  RLpublican  policy  a  tariff  for  the 
pr  tection  and  encouragement  of  American 
industries  admit  that  Senator  Smoot  is  among 
the  best  informed  members  of  the  benate  on 
matters  connected  with  tariff  legislation  He 
has  been  recognijed  as  the  defender  of  the 
forestry  polie\  of  the  governmeit  in  the  Sen 
ate  aid  was  appoiitel  liy  Fres  dLnt  Ruose 
velt  as  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Forests  of 
the  National  Conservation  Con  mission  In 
this  capacity  he  spent  part  of  one  summer  in 
Europe  with  several  other  members  of  the 
commission  carrjing  out  the  purpose  of  its 
appointments  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Pensions  Senator  Smoot  takes  an  especial 
interest  in  the  neiessary  care  of  the  nation  a 
veteran  defend  rs  and  their  widows  Every 
measure  designed  to  bring  to  them  deserved 
relief  ind  -sustenance  receives  his  ardent  sup 
port  and  every  proposition  to  neglect  or  be 
little  them  meets  with  his  determined  opposi 
tion  and  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
improvements  made  if  recent  years  in  the 
pension  laws  Mhile  chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Patents  after  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  copv right  laws  of  the  United 
States  had  been  before  Congreii  for  four 
jears  Senator  Smoot  succeeded  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a  1  ill  consutidating  and  codify 
ing  the  copyright  laws  As  chairman  of  the 
f'enate  Committee  on  Printing  the  Joint  Sen 
ate  and  House  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Printing  Investigation  Commission 
Senator  Smoot  succeeded  m  elfeotmg  a  great 
economic  reform  resulting  in  cutting  olf  a 
waste  in  the  government  printing  division  of 
from  $400  000  to  $500  000  per  year  vet  not 
a  competent  honest  workman  loit  his  Job 
Senator  Smoot  introduced  the  first  bill  in  the 
Senate  creating  a  national  park  bureau  and 
has  worked  constantly  to  bring  about  much 
needed  legislation  of  that  character  for  the 
last  six  years  The  bill  finally  passed  and 
became  a  law  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Sixty  fourth  Congress  The  Senator  toik  a 
verv  prominent  and  active  part  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  so  called  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  railroid  bill  which  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  tteit  Senator  Smoot  is  the 
father  of  dry  farm  legislation  in  this  country 
\\  hen  he  introduced  his  enlarged  homestead  bill 
providing  for  the  homesteading  of  320  acres 
of  and  non  irrigable  non  timbered  non  min 
eral  land   without  the  usual  requirements  of 
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reBidence  thereon,  there  was  an  immediate 
Btorm  of  protest  against  this  enlargement  of 
homesteads,  particularly  from  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  several  Western  States,  But  the 
facts  presented  bj  the  Senator  in  support  of 
bis  measure  were  so  indisputable  and  eflectiv« 
an  argument,  that  he  won  the  adherence  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  Then  representa- 
tives of  States  contiguous  to  Utah,  pleading 
that  it  would  work  injury  to  their  respective 
localities,  had  State  after  State  withdrawn 
from  the  operations  of  the  non-resident  pro- 
visions  of  the  law,  until  Utah  was  the  only 
State  within  the  complete  processes  of  Senator 
Smoot's  proposition.  Subsequently  the  ex- 
cepted States,  noting  the  advantages  accruing 
to  Utah,  asked  that  the  provision  formerly 
declined  be  applied  to  them.  The  Senator  has 
been  Repuhlican  National  Committeeman  from 
Utah  for  several  years;  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  and  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  at  national  conventions  and 
in  party  counsels.  He  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Burgesses  Corps,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  His 
term  of  service  in  the  Senate  will  expire  3 
March,  1021.  Senator  Smoot  is  president  of 
the  Provo  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  the 
Smoot  Investment  Company,  and  the  Provo 
Electric  Company,  all  of  Provo,  Utah  He  is 
a  director  in  the  Zion's  Co-operatne  Mercan 
tile  Institution,  the  Deseret  National  Bank 
and  the  Deseret  Savings  Bank  all  of  ^alt 
Lake  City.  He  has  been  for  many  lears  a 
trustee  of  Brigham  Young  University  Pro\o 
Utah.  On  17  Sept.,  1884,  he  married  ilpha 
M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Horace  Sunderlin 
Eldredge,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  the  West.  Sena- 
tor and  Jlrs.  Smoot  have  three  sons  and  three 
daughters 

BABTLETT,  Kobert  Ahram.  sea  captain  and 
Arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  Brigus,  New- 
foundland, 15  Aug.,  1875.  He  is  a  son  of 
William  James  and  Mary  J.  (Leamon) 
Bartlett  anl  the  descendant  of  a  fan  ly  of 
intrep  d  na  gator^i  long  assoc  ated  ith  the 
work  of  explorat  on  n  tl  e  4ret  e  regions 
His  educat  on  after  graduating  from  the 
high  scl  ool  of  his  nat  e  to  n  as  com 
pleted  at  the  Metl  od  st  College  n  tl  e  citj 
of  St  Tol  n  s  N  F  after  hich  1  e  went  to 
sea  and  ser  ed  m  various  capae  ties  on  loard 
different  si  ps  until  1895  vl  en  at  the  age 
of  thirty  he  suceesstullv  passed  tl  e  tests  of 
the  exam  n  ng  board  at  Halifax  N  S  and 
was  granted  tl  e  certificate  Master  of  Br  t 
lah  Ships  Prev  o  s  to  tl  a  1  ovever  he  I  ad 
rece  e  I  I  is  n  t  ation  in  Arctic  exploration 
hav  ng  served  under  Commander  Pcirv  v  tl 
hom  le  apent  tl  e  w  nter  of  1S37  08  at  Cape 
D  Ur  lie  Kane  Bas  n  n  Greenland  near  t' 
e  gl  tietl  parallel  In  1101  he  conducted 
h  int  ng  evped  t  on  through  the  vaters 
Hudson  Bay  and  Slra  t  and  fron  liJOl  to 
1005  vas  in  charge  nf  a  seal  ng  sh  p  opcrat 
ing  in  the  atera  off  tl  e  coait  of  Ne  vfo  nd 
land  In  1005  Bartlett  ai  selected  l> 
Peary  to  command  the  ship  Roosevelt  on 
what  proved  to  lie  I  is  si  ceessf  il  expedition 
in  search  of  the  North  Pole  and  to  1  a  al  I 
ty  as  a  av  gator  o  rage  and  fam  i  ir  t 
witl  CO  d  t  ons  n  the  far  Nortl  m  h  of 
the  s  ccesa  of  the  exped  t  on  shoull  le 
cred  ted      On  this  expedit  on   Bartlett  d  d  not 
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go  beyond  the  eighty  eighth  parallel,  stop- 
pinf,  in  fact  at  87°  47  north  latitude,  while 
Peirv  mide  the  hnal  dash  for  Die  Pole.  It 
was  not  witlout  considerable  longing  to  ae- 
companj  the  expedition  that  Bartlett  was 
tliua  compelled  to  remain  behind  but  it 
mu:>t  be  remembered  tliat  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  reach  the  Pole,  an 
object  that  could  onl^  be  attained  in  the  final 
stage  by  a  small  party  with  hut  little  bag- 
,e  and  the  placing  of  a  supporting  party 
Bartlett  s  charge  was  perhaps  a  more  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
his  commander  tl  an  if  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  accompanj  him  to  the  Pole,  par- 
ticularly when  It  IS  remembered  that  the  safe 
turn  oE  Pear\  and  his  party  from  hitherto 
iknonn  pLrils  wa*  largely  dependent  upon 
the  supporting  partv  under  Bartlett's  com- 
mand After  the  return  of  the  Peary  expedi- 
Ciptain  Bartlett  remained  at  home  un- 
til tbe  following  year  when  he  aas  in  com- 
mand o1  the  sbip  bearing  a  pri\ately  or- 
ganized hunting  party  to  Kane  Basin.  In 
1013  he  started  on  his  most  adventurous  ex- 
pedition IS  comma  rder  of  the  Karluk " 
cart>ing  the  Canadian  Government  Expedi- 
'loj!  under  \ilhjalmur  Stefansson  for  the 
^vplorat  on  of  tlie  largelj  unknown  region  ly- 
ng  v%e-<t  of  the  Parri  Islands  The  Karluk" 
sailed  from  the  navy  ^ard  at  Lsquimault, 
British  Columbia  on  17  June  1913  and 
after  short  stops  at  Nome  and  Port  Clarence 
Alaska  struck  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
They  met  the  ice  on  1  Aug  and  a  week  later 
the  ship  uaa  so  caught  in  tl  e  pack  tiat  fur 
ther  use  of  the  engines  was  impossible  By 
the  end  of  the  montl  she  was  frozen  in  and 
outlook  for  further  progress  was  ex 
tremely  dark  In  the  event  also  of  being 
unable  to  reach  land  before  the  dark  months 
the  problem  of  providing  food  for  the  party 
would  have  been  serious  The  tondition  con 
tinned  until  25  Sept  when  a  strong,  wind 
arose  which  steadily  urged  the  vessel  and 
the  ice  surrounding  it  into  a  westerly  direc 
tion  toward  Wrangell  Island  to  tlie  north 
of  the  easterly  peninsula  of  Siberia  The 
vhole  adventure  and  Captain  Birtlett's  heroic 
part  in  it  are  thus  described  in  the  New 
York  Times '  The  drift  continued  and  the 
Karluk  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  masses 
f  moving  ice  In  October  she  was  still  drift- 
ng  along  and  the  ship  s  company  prepared 
for  an  extended  stav  on  the  moving  ice.  They 
set  up  winter  quarters  on  board  and  made 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  during 
the  gales  wliicli  ble»  continuously  through 
flctolier  and  November  The  sun  disappeared 
on  11  Nov  and  the  ships  party  set  about 
making  tbe  best  of  the  long  arctic  winter. 
Watches  were  arranged  work  recreation,  and 
exercise  all  had  their  allrtted  place,  and  on 
Christmas  Daj  the  party  indul^'ed  in  sports 
on  the  ice  It  was  Captain  Bartlett's  fourth 
Christmas  in  the  Arctic  and  he  calls  to  mind 
other  Clinstmases  he  spent  in  the  polar  re- 
gions The  Christmas  dinner  was  a  merry 
affair  and  the  menu  plentiful  and  varied. 
But  during  the  night  of  New  Y  ear's  Day 
ominous  crackings  were  heard  throughout  the 
ship — it  was  the  ice  pressure  asserting  itself. 
Ten  days  after  this  a  great  crack  appeared 
n  the  vessel    and  the  men  prepared  to  leave 
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her.  There  iias  a  rush  to  save  all  the  stores 
possible,  and  they  were  just  in  time,   tor   on 

11  Jan.,  1914,  the  'Karlnk'  sank  in  thirtj'- 
Bight  fathoms  of  water  In  the  camp  that 
was  set  up  near  the  locality  of  the  wreck 
the  party  spent  the  winter,  following  tlie 
routine  set  up  on  board  the  vessel.  Captain 
Bartlett  tells,  with  a  liveliness  of  detail,  of 
the  activities  of  the  company  of  shipwrecked 
explorers;  of  the  parties  that  set  out  to  make 
the  landward  journey,  and  of  the  final  migra- 
tion of  the  whole  company  to  Wrangell  Is- 
land.    It  was  a  long,  painful  journey,  but  liy 

12  March  land  was  reached.  The  expedition 
was  lost,  however,  and  Captain  Bartlett  felt 
that  assistance  must  be  obtained  at  wliatevcr 
cost,  and  the  risk  was  undertaken  by  him, 
as  Ijeiiig  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all 
those  wlio  had  been  placed  in  his  care  by 
Stefan'iaon,  So  on  18  Marcli,  accompanied 
only  by  a  young  Eskimo  and  with  one  sledge 
and  seven  dog.i,  he  set  out  to  get  news  of  the 
disaster  before  the  authorities  at  Ottawa. 
Captain  Bartlett  started  out  and  walked  over 
the  frozen  seas  20ll  miles  to  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  then  for  another  500  mil^s  east- 
ward to  get  a  ship  for  Alaska.  The  journey 
took  the  two  men  over  two  months;  it  was 
a  trip  never  accomplished  before  by  any  man, 
an  adventure  on  which  untold  dangers  and  buf- 
ferings were  experienced.  But  at  last  Captain 
Bartlett  and  his  companion  reached  Alaska, 
and  on  29  May  he  telegraphed  to  Ottawa 
from  St.  Michael's  for  assistance.  On  13 
July  he  made  the  return  trip  to  Wrangell 
Island  in  the  '  Bear,*  the  United  States  reve- 
nue cutter  on  arctic  service.  But  the  ■  Bear ' 
had  to  put  back  into  Nome  for  coal  sup- 
plies after  nearly  reaching  Wrangell  Island, 
then  she  resumed  lier  voyage  of  rescue.  On 
8  Sept.,  a  schooner  was  sighted  near  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  shipwrecked  party  had 
been  left.  It  was  the  'King'  and  '  Winge,' 
and  the  '  Karluk  '  party  was  found  on  board. 
They  had  been  rescued  by  the  schooner,  all 
but  three,  who  had  died  at  Wrangell  Island 
Camp,  and  by  24  Oct.  the  whole  company 
had  returned  safely  to  Nome."  Captain 
Bartlett  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  having  been  awarded  the  Hubbard 
gold  medal  by  the  National  Geographical 
Society  in  190!),  the  Hudson-Pulton  silver 
medal  in  190»,  the  Kane  medal  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Geographical  Society,  and  silver 
medals  by  both  the  English  and  Italian 
Geographical  Societies  in  1910.  In  speaking 
of  his  character,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  clearer  estimate  than  that  conveyed  in  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  Peary  himself,  who, 
speaking  of  his  erew  and  assistants  in  his 
book,  "The  North  Pole,"  has  said;  "First 
and  most  valuable  of  all  was  Bartlett.  Blue- 
eyed,  brown-haired,  stocky,  and  steel-muscled 
Bartlett,  whether  at  the  wheel  of  the  '  Eoose- 
velt,'  hammering  a  passage  through  the  floes, 
or  tramping  and  stumbling  over  the  ice-pack 
with  the  sledgea.  or  smoothing  away  the 
troubles  of  the  crew,  was  always  the  same- 
tireless,    faithful,    enthusiastic,    true 


compass. 


Mr.   Bartlett    with   the   assistance 


of  Ralph  T.  Hale,  President  of  Small,  May- 
nnrd  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  wrote 
"The  Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk"  (1916). 
which  recounts  his  memorable  adventures. 


MOREHOUS 

KOSEHOUS,  Philo,  financier,  b.  near  Hart- 
land,  N.  Y.,  7  March,  1812;  d.  in  Chicago,  1 
Sept.,  1881.  His  father  participated  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hartland,  and  early 
entered  upon  his  active  life  career.  Attracted 
by  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  then  un- 
developed H'eat.  he  journeyed  thither  on  horse- 
back, through  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  At  that  time  (1833),  the  period  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  much  of  this  country 
was  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  none  of  these 
States  had  as  yet  felt  the  impulse  of  that 
magnificent  stride  of  population  and  com- 
merce to  which  Mr.  Morehous  subsequfntly 
gave  his  untiring  energy.  In  1842  he  located 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  later  adding  a  banking  ex- 
change. In  1844  he  built  the  first  brick  build- 
ing erected  in  Elkhart,  a  three-story  structure, 
in  which  he  established  his  business.  When 
Indiana  passed  its  free -banking  taw,  Mr.  More- 
hous opened  a  bank  of  issue — his  bills  being 
in  the  denominations  of  one  and  five  dollars — 
and  named  it  the  Bank  of  Elkhart,  of  which 
he  was  the  president.  He  continued  this  bank 
in  operation  until  the  national  banking-law 
was  enacted ;  at  which  time  he  called  in  the 
legal  tender  of  his  State  bank,  then  in  circu- 
lation, and  organized  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Elkhart.  He  continued  as  president  of 
this  bank  until  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, but  the  bank  organized,  in  that  early 
day,  is  still  one  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Morehous  was  a  prominent  and 
influential  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  the  main  line  of 
which  operated  between  Buflialo,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  and  later  became  a  part  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  His  advice  and 
judgment  had  the  greatest  weight  with  his 
business  associates.  It  was  through  him  that 
the  railroad  shops  and  their  appurtenances 
were  located  in  Elkhart,  although  other  cities, 
larger  and  wealthier,  put  forth  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  secure  them,  realizing  the  advantages 
of  their  possession.  Mr.  Morehous  urged  the 
advantages  of  Elkhart,  seeing  the  situation 
clearly  Som  two  points  of  view,  that  of  the 
railroad,  for  which  the  locality  was  desirable, 
and  that  of  Elkhart,  which  would  derive  im- 
measurable benefits  from  the  establishment 
of  the  works  within  its  limits.  Mr.  More- 
hous' position  in  the  directorate  of  the  road 
and  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  offlcials  decided  the  aues- 
tion.  When  the  works  were  established  in 
Elkhart,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were,  and 
would  continue  tn  be,  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  business  enterprise  and  growth 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Morehous  was  also  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Elkhart  Has  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  in  which  he  held  the  control- 
ling interest  and  was  president  for  many 
yearn.  Mr.  Morehous'  varied  interests  led 
him  to  invest  largely  in  railroad  securities, 
which  he  handled  with  a  discretion  that 
lirought  him  successful  results.  A  man  en- 
dowed, as  was  he,  with  far-seeing  quality  of 
mind  and  ability,  would  naturally  enlarge  and 
■  jijg  pQ,yer  of  action^  when  opportuni- 

A'ere  presented,  and  his  business  interests 
extended  to  the  larger  cities  of  Chicago 
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and  New  York.  But  however  absorbing  his  re- 
eponaibilitiea,  it  was  often  aaiii  that  Mr.  More- 
houa  was  never  too  muoh  occupied  to  speak  a 
kind  word,  it  needed,  or  to  give  a  willing  hand 
to  assist  others  over  difBeultiea.  Many  w"" 
cheered  and  helped  by  his  beneficence.  It  i 
be  asserted  that  Jlr.  llorchous,  from  the  ti 
of  hia  settlement  in  Elkhart  in  the  pioneer  days, 
until  he  retired  from  active  buaineaa,  war  '' 
leading  mind  in  the  development  of  the 
He  was  the  firat  to  eatabliah  and  carry  to 
cess  a  number  of  the  important  enterp: 
which  built  up  a  commercial  center ;  me 
tile  and  banking  institutions,  the  systei 
lighting,  etc.  When  he  retired  from  the  Geld 
of  his  activities,  others  were  able  to  take  up 
and  carry  on  his  established  work.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  these  vario-us  undertak- 
ings Mr.  Worehoua  was  ever  guided  by  a  de- 
termination of  purpose,  controlled  by  good 
judgment.  He  was  endowed  with  a  spirit  of 
generosity  and  a  kindliness  of  heart,  which 
shows  true  culture.  He  was  sought  through- 
out his  life,  as  counselor  and  adviser,  by  men 
of  affairs  as  well  as  by  thoae  of  lesser  experi- 
ence. His  later  years  brought  to  him  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  earlier  hopes  and  ambitions, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  wealthy  and  honored  men  of  North- 
em  Indiana.  On  25  Dec,  1836,  Mr.  Morehous 
married  Catharine  Winigar,  of  Farmington, 
Mich.  Five  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
the  two  eldest,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  dying  in 
infancy.  Three  children,  Katharine,  Pbilo 
Clinton,  and  Prances,  survived  their  parenti 
Beaidca  the  home  in  Elkhart,  which  remain 
in  possession  of  the  family  and  is  known  a 
"  MorehouB  Place,"  Mr.  Morehous  had  built 
for  himself  and  family  a  handsome  residence 
in  Chicago.  In  this  home  he  died,  surrounded 
by  all  the  memhera  of  hia  family. 

POFFIETOB,  Andrew  Jaokson,  lawyer,  b 
in  Troy  Township,  Mich.,  25  July,  1S30;  d. 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  24  Sept.,  1806,  son  of  William 
and  Zada  (Crooks)  Poppleton.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Samuel  Poppleton  who  came 
from  England  in  1751,  and  settled,  first  in 
New  Jersey,  later  in  Vermont.  He  attended 
the  district  school  in  Troy  Township,  where 
his  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  a 
leading  citizen,  and  the  Romeo  Academy,  in 
Romeo,  Mich.  He  became  a  atudent  at  the 
Michigan  State  University,  later  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥.,  and  finally  en- 
tered the  law  school  of  John  W.  Fowler,  which 
was  first  located  at  Ballston,  and  afterward  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  April,  1852,  Mr,  Pop- 
pleton entered  the  law  office  of  C.  I.  and  E  C 
Walker,  in  Detroit;  some  montha  later  he 
passed  his  bar  examination  at  Pontiae.  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  Michigan.  In 
the  following  spring  he  became  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Cargill,  Poppleton  and  Chase 
of  Detroit,  remaining  ivith  that  firm  until 
August,  1854.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
located  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  b^an  prac- 
tice in  partnership  with  George  B.  Lake,  who 
was  afterward  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska.  In  1858  Mr.  Poppleton 
was  stricken  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  did 
not  recover  sufficiently  to  resume  his  practice 
until  1H60.  In  18G3  he  was  employed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  attend  to 
its  legal  business  in  connection  with  the  con- 1 
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atruction  and  operation   of  its  Imea      During 

the  folioviing  »i\   \eirs  this  took  up  most  of 

his  time    but   in   the   summer   of   Ibtil   he   re 

cei*  Ld    the    appointment    of   generil    attorney 

for  the  riilroad    after  which  he  gave  hia  full 

time   to   its  busmeas      This   position   he   con 

tinued    to    occu|iy    until    ISSH,    w  hen    failing 

health   compelled   him  to   resign      During  his 

earlj   practice  Mr    Poppleton  v 

many   criminal   trials    claim   s 

litigations   of  a  type  incidental  t 

life  of  the  State     During  the  twe    , 

that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  legal  depart 

mentof  the  Union 

Pacific      he    «as 

active  in  all   the 

States    and    Ter 

ri  tor  Its     through 

which     ran     the 

lines  of  that  car 

porat  ion        ■if  ter 

the       acquisition 

of     the     Kansas 

Pacific        Dpn\  er 

Pacifii.    and  Ore 

son  Railwav  and 

Navigation   Com 

pany     linea      his 

field  c">\ered  Cal 

ifornia      Nevada 

Oregon        Idaho 
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Prppleton  was  engaged 
.  ant  litigations  for  lis 
client  appearing  frequent  1>  in  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  as  well  as  before  the  in 
ferior  federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  various  States  Among  the  moat 
important  cases  with  which  he  was  connected 
were  the  Construction  Contract  cases  the 
Terminus  Controversy  ease  the  Pro  rate 
Question  case  the  Wyoming  Cta!  and  Mining 
Company  cases  the  Colorado  Central  Railway 
Company  ease  and  the  Richard  a  fanow  Plow 
case  He  also  wrote  the  defense  of  Cakes 
Ames  which  waa  read  at  the  close  of  the  de 
bate  upon  his  eenaure  in  the  Loner  House  of 
Congress  fillowmg  the  Credit  Mobilier  Con 
greaaional  investigation  In  1S7D  Mr  Popple 
ton  made  the  leading  argument  in  what  was 
knon-n  as  the  Standing  Bear  hiheas  corpus 
case  whi  h  attracted  national  attention  at  the 
time  and  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  great 
writ  mould  lie  on  behalf  of  the  Ponca  chief 
tain  though  a  trilal  Indian  After  leaving 
the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  he  was  em 
ployed  by  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pa 
cifie  Railway  Company  and  the  Chicago  Mil 
waukee  and  St  Paul  Pailway  Comjisny  in  a 
suit  broi^ht  by  these  roads  against  the  Union 
Pacific  to  compel  the  special  performance  of 
contract  for  joint  tr  rkage  over  the  Mis 
uri  Ruer  Bridge  Though  an  unusually 
husy  man  in  his  professional  pursuits  Mr 
Poppleton  was  keenly  interested  in  politics 
elected  to  a  number  of  public  ofRcea 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Ne 
braska  Territory  when  it  held  ita  first  sea 
He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
during  the  third  session  of  the  legislature  of 
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the  Terr  torj  f  Ntl  rasU  in  18o"  In  IboS 
he  \as  elected  najor  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
but  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  belure  bis 
term  laa  completed  Upon  the  admission  of 
Ivebraska  to  atatehood  Mr  Poppleton 
gether  with  J  bterling  Morton  \\as 
caucus  nominee  of  the  Democratic  partf  for 
the  U  "s  'senate  but  in  spite  of  receiving  the 
full  lote  of  the  party  both  nere  defeated 
In  1S63  he  was  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  but  uaa  again  d  feated  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  city  attorney  for  Omaha  and 
this  position  he  held  for  ti  o  years  Mr  P  p 
pleton  naB  one  of  that  note  ^orthy  group  1 
young  college  and  professional  men  uho  emi 
grated  to  Nebraska  in  its  early  pioneer  da}s 
and  took  leading  parts  in  the  foundation  and 
formation  of  the  State  shaping  its  early  de 
\elopment  Ai  a  H\  ver  he  \  as  a  profound 
student  to  these  abilities  he  added  a  magnetic 
personalitv  and  exceptional  powers  as  an  ora 
tor  In  1892  he  «as  stricken  with  blindness 
and  during  these  last  dark  years  of  his  life 
being  compelled  to  abandm  public  life  he 
turned  to  books  for  consolation  He  i\as  a 
member  of  the  \meriran  Bar  Association  the 
Nebraska  State  Bar  Associatim  the  Omaha 
Bar  Association  {and  its  first  president)  and 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Omaha  (and  its  fir^t 
president  I  On  2  Dec  18^6  Mr  Poppleton 
married  Caroline  daughter  of  Leonard  Sears 
of  Council  Bluffs  la  They  had  three  daugh 
ters  nien  Elizabeth  (Mrs  \\illiamO  •^han 
non)  Maij  (.elia  (Mrs  Mjron  L  Learnedl 
and  Zadi  Crooks  and  one  son  William  Sears 
Poppleton 

BTTTLEB  ITichoIas  Hurray  educator  and 
publicist  b  in  Pateraon  N  J  2  April  1862 
He  IS  the  son  of  Henry  L  and  Mary  J  (Mur 
rayl  Butler  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  natiie  city  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  Columbia  College  where 
he  gradnattd  m  the  class  of  18S2  In  IS^ia 
when  he  was  twenty  one  years  old  he  re 
ceived  the  degree  of  A  M  from  Columbia  and 
the  year  following  the  degree  of  PhD  He 
went  to  Europe  the  same  year  and  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Pans  as  a 
universitv  fellow  in  philosophy  In  early 
life  Dr  Butler  determined  to  make  teaching 
his  profession  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1886  he  became  an  instructor 
of  philosophy  in  his  alma  mater  Two  years 
later  he  became  adjunct  professor  and  in  ISOO 
full  professor,  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
ethics,  and  lecturer  on  the  history  and  in 
stitutes  of  education  That  same  year  he  was 
elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  for 
five  jears,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
was  reelected  to  the  ofhce  nhich  he  had  bo 
capably  tilled  He  was  president  of  the  board 
of  education  in  Paterson,  N  J  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  and  for  several  years 
was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  education,  succeeding  by  his  agitation  of 
the  question,  in  substituting  the  town  for  the 
district  system  of  administration  He  planned 
and  organized  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  which  later  became  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University  For 
five  years  he  viae  its  president  In  1891  he 
founded  and  became  editor  of  the  "  Educa 
tional  Review "  He  also  edited  the  "  Great 
Educators "    series,    the    "  Teachers'    Profes 


SI  nal  Library  and  the  Columbia  University 
Contributions  to  p83chology  edutation  and 
philosophy  Dr  Butler  was  appointed  uni 
versity  examiner  m  education  for  the  State 
of  New  lork  in  1804  and  also  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  National  tduuitional  lasociation 
In  1889  he  was  special  commissioner  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Pans  Exposition  In  1888 
and  1D04  he  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  In  Januarj  1002  when 
thirty  nine  years  of  age  Dr  Butler  succeeded 
Seth  Low  as  president  of  Columbia  University 
In  point  of  years  he  was  the  youngest  chief 
of  a  greit  uniiersity  in  the  United  States 
His  office  requires  enormous  esecutive  ability, 
for  he  has  under  his  charge  over  5  000 
students  more  than  400  [  rofea^ors  and 
instructors  and  a  small  army  of  admmis 
trativo  oflictrs  The  unntraitj  po-Jseases  prop 
ertj  valued  at  more  than  twenty  five  millions 
of  dollars  Uhile  Dr  Butler  is  not  only  a 
scholar  vthose  specialty  is  philosophy  he  is 
also  intensely  practical  surcharged  with 
dj'namic  energv  and  endowed  with  great  force 
of  character  He  believes  that  the  time  and 
thought  of  the  head  of  a  commanding  uni 
versity  must  be  given  wholly  to  the  study  and 
consideration  of  large  questions  of  policy  and 
to  the  relations  of  the  universitj  to  the  com 
munitj  He  is  a  man  of  high  ideals  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  in  an  extraor 
dinary  degree  unites  the  capacity  of  inde 
pendent  thinking  with  the  power  of  realizing 
his  purposes  and  desires  m  practical  results 
Dr  Butler  has  been  m  ever  increasing  demand 
as  an  educational  lecturer  and  speaker  It  is 
said  that  he  has  delivered  im|.ortant  educa 
tit  nal  addreasLS  in  eitrj  one  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union  and  his  personal  ac 
quaintance  with  thousands  of  school  superin 
tendenta  professors  and  others  engaged  in 
educational  work  As  a  speaker  he  is  direct, 
vigorous  and  inapinngly  eloquent  when  he 
touches  upon  the  various  fhases  of  that  vast 
work  of  education  which  lies  in  his  particular 
field  Dr  Butler  could  not  he  a  good  citizen, 
having  earnest  convictions  without  taking  an 
inteiest  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
Accordingly  he  has  been  one  jf  the  most  active 
I  romoters  of  municipal  reform  movement  He 
is  a  prominent  officer  of  the  City  Club,  and  has 
ever  been  ready  to  meet  his  fellow  citizens  in 
caucus,  primary,  or  local  convention.  Presi- 
dent Butler  is  characteristically  a  modern 
as  well  as  a  city  man.  He  rejoices  that 
Columbia  is  a  metropolitan  institution.  He 
says;  "Columbia  is  the  typical  urban  uni- 
versity, and  it  ia  national  to  the  core  in  its 
interests  and  sympathies.  It  typifies  the 
earnestness,  the  atrenuousness,  the  practicality 
id  catholicity  of  New  York  City,  and  its  con- 
ituency  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
ilion."  Dr.  Butler  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
'siana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904;  chair- 
of  the  Lake  Mohawk  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Arbitration,  1007,  1909,  1910, 
1911;  president  of  the  American  Branch  of 
Conciliation  Internationale.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace;  trustee  of  the 
National    Educational    Association;    governor 
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of  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital;  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden; 
trustee  of  the  Columbia  University  Preaa 
Club,  and  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
He  ia  a  member  of  the  American  rhiloaophical 
Society,  the  American  Psychological  Asaocia- 
tion,  and  the  American  Copyright  League;  life 
member  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  and  the  New  York 
Historical  Society;  chairman  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board ;  president  of 
the  Germaniatic  Society;  the  American  Scan- 
dinavian Society;  and  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement Society.  He  became  an  officier  de  la 
legion  d'konneur  in  1906;  a  commander  of 
tha  Order  of  Red  Eagle  (with  starl  of  Prua- 
eia  in  lOIO;  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  I/Ctters  in  1011.  He 
is  a  memlier  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Syracuae,  1808;  Tulane,  I90I;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Yale,  1002;  Chicago,  1903;  St-  Andrews 
and  Manchester,  1905;  Cambridge,  1907;  Wil- 
liams, 1008;  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  1900; 
University  of  Brealau,  1911.  The  degree  of 
Litt.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oxford  in 
1905.  Amid  his  multifarious  activities.  Dr. 
Butler  has  found  time  for  authorship.  Besides 
his  editorial  work  already  mentioned,  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Internationale  Pedi- 
gogische  Bibliothek,  and  Bibliothek  d.  Ameri- 
kanischen  Culturgeachichte.  He  haa  written, 
"  The  Meaning  of  Education,  and  Other 
Essays"  (1903);  "True  and  False  Democ- 
racy "  ( 1007 ) ;  "  The  American  As  He  Is  " 
( 1008 1  ;  "  Philosophy  "  ( 1008 )  ;  "  Questions 
of  American  Freedom"  (1911).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  many  monographs  and  special 
articles  upon  education.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Century,  Church,  Metropolitan,  Uni- 
versity, Barnard,  Columbia  University,  Gar- 
den City  Golf,  and  Ardaley  Cluba.  Dr. 
Butler  married  Susanna  Edwards  Schuyler, 
of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  7  Feb.,  1887 ;  she  died 
10  Jan.,  1903;  he  married  Kate  la  Montague, 
of  New  York,  5  Mar.,  1907. 

CAEEEl,  Alexis,  surgeon,  b.  in  Satnte-Foy- 
les-Lyon,  France,  28  June,  1873,  son  of  Alexis 
and  Anne  (Ricard)  Carrel.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Lyons,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  L.B,  in  1890,  receiving 
from  the  same  institution  the  degree  of  Sc.B. 
in  1891,  and  of  M,D.  in  1900.  From  1896  to 
1900  he  was  interne  des  hopitaur  de  Lyon, 
and  from  1000  to  1002  prostceteur  a  la  faculty 
de  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Lyons,  where 
he  took  up  original  research  work  involving 
laboratory  experimentation  similar  to  that  he 
is  now  engaged  in.  After  spending  a  consider- 
able period  in  Lyons,  he  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  in  the  laboratories  of 
McGill  University  in  Montreal.  He  was  then 
sought  out  by  Chicago  Univeraity,  and  carried 
on  his  work  there  tor  two  years.  By  this  time 
he  had  hecome  widelj"  known  in  acientifie  cir- 
cles as  an  original  investigator,  and  in  lOOfS 
Dr.  Simon  Flesner  induced  him  to  pursue  his 
researches  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  of  which  he  haa  been  an 
associate  member  ainee  1009  and  member  since 
1912.     The  culmination  of  Dr.  Carrel's  esperi- 
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ments  was  the  announcement  in  the  spring  of 
1912  that  he  had  suteetdtd  in  keeping  the 
heart  tissues  of  a  chuken  alive  fur  a  period  of 
120  days  after  removal  from  the  bodj  Dr. 
Carrel  a  prenous  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
surgery  had  already  attracted  wide  attention, 
but  this  latest  discovery  brought  him  world- 
wide fame.  Immediately  there  was  great 
speculation  in  scientific  circles  as  to  whether 
"  permanent  life  "  might  not  be  made  possible. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlantic  City,  Dr.  Carrel  read  a 
paper  entitled,  "  Preservation  of  Tissues  and 
Its  Application  in  Surgery,"  in  which  ap- 
peared the  following  striking  passage:  "If  it 
were  possible  to  transplant  immediately  after 
death  the  tissues  and  organs  which  compose 
the  body  into  other  identical  organisms  no 
elemental  death  would  occur  and  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  body  would  continue  to 
live."  In  mentioning  the  details  of  his  experi- 
ments Dr.  Carrel  said ;  "  I  wished  to  find  a 
method  by  which  to  store  tissues  extirpated 
from  the  amputated  limb  of  a  living  animal  or 
a  fresh  cadaver  during  the  period  which 
elapses  between  their  extirpation  and  their 
transplantation  on  the  patient.  It  would  ]te 
very  convenient  for  surgeons  to  keep  in  store 
pieces  of  akin,  periosteum,  bone,  cartilage, 
blood  vessels,  peritoneum,  omentum,  and  fat, 
ready  to  be  used.  I  attempted  to  preserve  the 
tissues  outside  of  the  organism  in  a  condi- 
tion of  latent  or  active  life.  I  found  that  the 
permanent  active  life  of  the  tissues  outside 
of  the  organism  was  possible.  The  color  and 
consistency  of  the  tissues  remained  generally 
normal  for  several  weeks.  After  six,  seven,  or 
ten  months  the  microscopical  appearance 
of  the  arteries  was  not  markedly  modified. 
The  results  obtained  by  Tuffler,  MagUot,  and 
myself  demonstrate  that  human  tissues  pre- 
served in  cold  storage  could  be  used  in  human 
surgery.  Future  investigators  will  show  in 
what  measure  tissues  of  infants  should  be  em- 
ployed as  grafts.  The  tissues  actually  used  in 
human  surgery,  aa  cartilage,  periosteum,  skin, 
and  aponeuroses,  could  easily  be  taken  in 
large  quantities  from  the  fresh  cadavers  of 
fetuses  and  infants  and  preserved  in  vaseline 
and  in  cold  storage,  A  supply  of  tissues  in 
latent  life  would  !»  constantly  ready  for  use, 
and  the  tubes  containing  the  tissues  could  even 
be  sent  in  small  refrigerators  of  the  type  of 
the  thermos  bottle  to  surgeons  who  needed 
them.  It  would  simplify  very  much  trans- 
plantation of  skin,  bone,  periosteum,  and 
aponeuroses,  which  are  more  and  more  used 
in  human  surgery."  In  his  report  on  hia  suc- 
ceas  in  prolonging  life,  Dr.  Carrel  said:  "Cul- 
tivation of  the  heart  (Experiment  720-1):  on 
17  Jan.,  1012,  a  small  fragment  of  the  heart  of 
an  eighteen -day-old  chick  was  cultivated  in 
hypotonic  plasma.  The  fragment  pulsated 
rej^larly  for  a  few  days  and  grew  extensively, 
but  there  were  no  rhythmical  con  tractions. 
On  29  Jan.  and  on  1,  3,  6.  0,  12,  15,  17,  20, 
24,  and  28  Feb.  the  culture  underwent  eleven 
washings  and  passages.  It  became  sur- 
rounded by  fusiform  cells  and  many  deal  cells. 
There  were  no  pulsations.  After  the  twelfth 
passage  the  culture  did  not  grow  at  all.  Then 
the  tissue  was  dissected  and  the  old  plasma 
was  completely  extirpated.  A  small  central 
fragment  was  removed,  washed,  and  put  in  a 
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new  medium.  On  1  March  it  was  pulsating  at 
a  rate  that  varied  between  60  and  84  a  mi"  '- 
On  2  March  the  pulsations  were  104  a 
degrees  C,  and  on  3  March,  80  at  40  degrees 
C,  but  on  5  Marrli  the  pulsations  were  very 
weak  and  stopped  altogether  at  2  p.m.  On  5 
March  the  culture  underwent  its  fourteenth 
passage,  and  the  pulsations  reappeared  imme- 
diately. They  became  weak  again  on  6  March 
On  8  March  the  fifteenth  passage  was  made 
On  9  March  the  pulsations  were  again  80  to 
82  a  minute  at  40  degrees  C,  and  on  12  March 
they  were  60  a  minute.  They  then  became 
slower  and  weaker.  After  the  sixteenth  pas 
sage  on  12  March  the  pulsations  were  irregu- 
lar, and  the  fragment  beat  for  a  series  of  3  tt 
4  pulsations,  and  then  stopped  for  about  2C 
seconds.  After  the  seventeenth  passage  on  16 
March  regular  pulsations  at  52  beats  a  minute 
reappeared,  and  the  tissue  grew  abundanilj 
After  the  eighteenth  passage  on  10  March  the 
pulsations  were  irregular."  Dr.  Carrel 
made  many  transplantations  of  organs  in 
mals.  Here  is  the  way  one  was  done:  Having 
anesthetized  a  cat  so  that  the  subsequent 
operation  was  absolutely  painless,  Dr.  Carrel 
removed  the  kidneys,  together  with  their  blood 
vessels,  the  aorta  (the  largest  artery  in  the 
body),  the  vena  cava  (the  largest  vein  in  the 
body),  the  nerves,  the  nervous  ganglia  (or 
centers)  the  urefcrs  (the  tubes  running  from 
the  kidne\s  to  the  bladierl  and  part  of  the 
bladder  These  organs  nere  repla  ed  hy  simi 
lar  organs  from  another  tat  The  cit  with 
the  nen  organs  recovered  and  the  organs  re 
sumed     their     functions  No     therapeutic 

laiue  can  be  e-^pected  from  a  graft  of  kidneys 
said  Dr  Carrel  in  commtnting  on  this  par 
ticular  experiment  unless  the  secretions  of 
the  new  organs  should  be  practitally  normal ' 
In  one  of  his  latest  et]  eriments  Dr  Carrel 
has  succeeded  in  separatmg  from  the  body  and 
brain  and  nervoui  s^atcm  of  a  warm  bod> 
animal  that  animal  s  heart  >"tomaeh  liver  in 
testines  kidney  and  bladder  and  of  hai  mg 
those  organs  li\e  and  functionate  under  his 
e\es  for  ttn  hours  As  the  culmination  of 
many  wean-  months  of  progressive  e\peri 
mentation  Dr  Carrel  had  bbfore  him  in  his 
laboratory  a  living  visceral  bcrag  Imng 
though  totally  severed  and  apart  from  the 
brain  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  essential 
stimulus  of  life  There  under  fbe  very  eyts 
of  the  eager  investigator  was  a  cats  heart 
beating  its  120  beats  a  minute  |ust  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  a  cat  s  stomach  digest 
ing  food  as  though  the  brain  were  in  its  seat 
directing  the  whole  operation  a  cats  intes 
tines  and  kidneys  functionating  as  though  the 
surgeon  s  knife  had  never  been  near  This  -nai 
the  achievement — an  entire  system  ot  organs 
alive  out'Jide  the  body  an  animal  killed  and 
its  viscera  Imng  The  very  latest  ot  Dr 
Carrel  s  experimental  operatioufl  was  on  the 
thoracic  aorta  which  carries  the  Hoed  from 
the  heart  and  is  the  largest  blood  \e8sel  in 
the  body  Seven  animals  were  intubated  with 
a  glass  tube  three  « ith  tn  aluminum  tube 
and  one  with  a  gold  plated  aluminum  tuhe 
These  experiments  have  shown  a  new  fact 
The  arterial  hlood  floned  through  a  glass  tube 
1  or  10  ram  in  diameter  during  periods  vary 
mg  from  hie  to  ninet-v  se\en  days  No  de 
poait  of  fibrin  on  the  wall  of  the  tube  occurred 
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Sudden  occlusion  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  tube 
took  place  following  a  laceration  ot  the  aortic 
wail  by  the  roughly  finished  edges  of  the  tube. 
It  is  probable  that  the  use  ot  smooth-edged 
gold  tubes,  or  of  tubes  lined  with  a  vein,  will 
be  followed  by  better  results.  In  1912  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  medicine  was  awarded  to  Ur. 
Carrel  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in 
the  suture  of  blood  vessels  and  the  trans- 
plantation of  organs.  This  is  the  first  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine  for  this  country.  In  1913 
he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Dr.  Carrel  is  a  feliow  of  the  American  Surgi- 
cal Association,  and  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Physiology,  and  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation He  has  been  a  contributor  to  scien- 
tific and  medical  journals  on  biological  and 
surgical  subjects      He  is  unmarried. 

EOTS,  Gyrus  Dustan,  soldier,  lawyer,  and 
author,  b.  in  Waterville,  Vt.,  11  Jan,  1836; 
d,  at  sea,  18  May,  1315,  Bon  of  Benedict  and 
Melissa  Roys  He  came  of  good  New  England 
lineage,  and  through  his  life  of  strongly- 
marked  characteristics  this  ancestral  influ- 
ence was  manifested  in  his  unassailable  in- 
tegrity and  his  profound  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others.  There  came  to  him  also  as 
an  inheritance  from  his  forbears,  a  strong 
constitution  and  an  alert  mind  His  early 
American  ancestors  included  many  distin- 
guished men  of  letters,  ministers,  and  public 
officials.  The  English  ancestral  history  he- 
longs  to  Leicestershire,  England  The  name 
came  originally  from  France,  where  it  is  still 
known;  a  branch  of  the  family  having  come 
in  an  early  period  to  England  Mr.  Roys  at- 
tended the  Barry  Academy  in  Vermont,  and 
later  entered  Hiilsdale  College,  of  which  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Ransome  Dunn,  was  professor  of 
theology  and  later  president  As  a  student 
he  showed  marked  ability,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1859  With  a  desire  for  the 
itudy  of  law.  he  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1861  was  graduated  in  the 
College  ot  Law.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  in  Battery  I,  First  Michigan  Regl- 
I;  of  Volunteers,  but  was  later  transferred 
;nior  first  lieutenant  to  Company  L.  First 
Michigan  Light  Artillery  He  participated 
with  General  Euckner's  forces  in  the  engage- 
;  at  Melntire's  Ford  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky,  also  in  the  capture  of  Knoxville 
and  Cumberland  Gap,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  in 
the  historic  Georgia  campaign,  and  at  Chatta- 
_a,  Tenn.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  General  Saunders,  and  continually 
served  as  a  staff  officer  until  the  close  of  the 
conflict.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
III ,  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  profession. 
He  became  general  counsel  to  a  number  of 
leading  firms  and  corporations  of  that  city, 
among  them  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 
Companj',  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Company, 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  Company,  ot  which  latter  he  remained 
attorney  until  his  retirement  from  active  law 
practice  Mr.  Roys  fulfilled  the  conception  of 
the  ideal  lawyer  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
profound,  and  his  advice  ever  to  be  relied 
upon.  He  gave  careful  study  to  matters  in- 
trusted to  his  charge.    He  proved  himself  also 
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an  able  buBincBs  man  aitive 
entorrnaea  \fter  bia  v  mo\al  to  Elkhart, 
Ind  he  became  jreaident  of  the  Elkhart  Gaa 
Corapanj  of  which  he  waa  liken  lae  part 
owner  He  Mas  also  preaident  of  the  Century 
Club  of  Elkhart  Mr  Kija  traieled  eiten- 
snely  in  America  in  Eurrpe  and  in  the 
oriental  eountriea  He  had  a  remarkable 
mem  rj  and  was  a  cIosl  obser\(r  it  mtn  and 
measures  and  could  impart  to  thera  of  hia 
great  store  of  knowledge  His  handsome  face, 
strong  yet  genial  in  expression  and  marked 
distinction  of  manner  evidented  how  well  his 
features  and  bearing  illustrated  hta  character. 
In  mind  be  naa  Mgorous  direct  straight- 
forward and  aeierely  logical  Forcible  in 
speech  he  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
and  was  of  inexhaustible  chant;  and  kindness 
of  heart — a  true  gentleman  and  a  loval  friend. 
To  those  ttho  knew  him  he  was  eier  aceca- 
Bible  cordial  and  gracious  To  strangers  be 
was  courteous  affable  and  wmning  with  a 
dignity  of  manner  that  always  distinguished 
him  He  was  a  speaker  of  brilliant  and  fin- 
ished address  and  waa  frequently  catted  upon 
to  address  public  gatherings  An  intimate 
acquaintance  once  aaid  of  him  I  always 
know  more  after  a  ctnveraaticn  with  Mr, 
Roya  thin  I  knew  before  Mr  Eoys  was 
noticeably  fond  of  hia  home  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  demoted  much  of  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits  and  in  travel  He  was 
the  author  of  Captain  Jatk  a  stirring 
novel  of  the  Colonial  days  m  Northern  Ver- 
mont and  Qnebec  His  le  turea  addresaes, 
and  other  miscellaneous  writing'*  were  full 
of  power  and  original  thought  He  loved  na- 
ture and  the  out  of  door  life  was  full  of  charm 
for  him  He  waa  an  enthusiastic  fisherman 
and  bia  da^n  of  recreation  found  him  on  lake 
or  stream  with  rod  and  reel  Mr  Roys  was 
president  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chi- 
cago and  of  the  Century  Club  of  Elkhart; 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
the  Sons  of  Vermont  and  a  trustee  of  Hills- 
dale College  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
all  worthy  chanties  and  for  many  years  was 
a  vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church  In 
politics  he  was  always  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  m  1000  was  a  cand  date  for  nomination 
for  Congress  Upon  his  death  a  memorial 
flag  «as  sent  to  Mrs  Roys  by  the  Ilimois 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  of  which  he  waa  a  member.  The 
flag,  which  waa  draped  with  black,  bearing 
in  gold  letters  the  name  ot  the  commandery, 
waa  accompanied  by  the  following  tetter:  "To 
the  family  of  Lieutenant  Cyrus  D.  Roys : 
The  Illinois  Commandery  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  send  thia  memorial 
flag  and  with  it  the  aincere  sympathy  of  hia 
companions  in  the  order,  to  his  bereaved 
family,  wishing  them  to  retain  the  flag  he 
loved  and  defended,"  Mr.  Roys  married  8 
Dec.,  1864,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Philo 
Morehous,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Elkhart,  Ind  The  many  years  of 
their  married  life  were  replete  with  happiness 
and  prosperity,  which  they  as  liberally  dis- 
pensed to  others.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 

ATTDENKEID,  Charles  Young,  jurist,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  Dec,  1363,  son  of  John 
Thomas  and  Emma  (Young)  Audenreid.    His 
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father  (1837-84)  was  an  anthracite  coal 
operator  and  ahipper  in  the  firms  of  Auden- 
reid, Norton  and  Company  and  Audenreid  and 
Company,  and  a  public- spirited  citizen  of 
Philadelphia.  Be  was  also  president  of  the 
Mackenzie  Iron  Company  and  a  director  of 
the  Girard  National  Bank.  The  Audenreid 
family  is  of  Swabian  origin,  but  long  resident 
in  Basel,  Switzerland,  whence  the  earliest 
American  representative,  Louia  Audenreid, 
emigrated  to  New  York  City  in  1780  This 
ancestor  later  resided  at  McKeansburg,  Pa. 
His  wife  was  Anna  Christina  Musch,  of  Eaaton, 
Pa.  Their  aon,  William,  father  ot  John 
Thomas  Audenreid,  married  Jane  Wills,  ot 
Cumberland  County.  He  was  extensively  eii' 
gaged  in  lumbering  and  flour -mil  ling  in 
Schuylkill  County,  which  he  represented  in  the 
state   legislature   for  many   years,   but   subee- 

Juently  located  on  a  farm  in  Cumberland 
ounty,  where  he  died  in  1850.  Charles  Y. 
Audenreid  was  educated  at  Rugby  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  graduated  A  B.  in 
1883.  On  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  he 
was  awarded  the  H.  La  Barre  Jayne  prize  for 
bis  Latin  essay,  "  De  Plebe  Roinana."  which 
was  highly  commended  both  tor  its  pure 
classic  diction  and  for  the  scholarly  character 
of  the  treatment  accorded  the  interesting  and 
important  topic.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
entered  upon  the  study  ot  law  in  the  law 
school  of  the  university,  and  in  the  office  of 
John  G.  Johnson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  admitted  to  the'bar  in 
1886,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  discharge 
of  important  professional  duties,  particularly 
those  involved  in  the  management  of  the  ex- 
tensive business  interests  of  his  father,  who 
had  died  in  1884  Among  other  important 
and  responsible  otRces,  Mr.  Audenreid  became 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Macungie  Iron 
Company,  treasurer  ot  the  West  Chester  Gas 
Company,  preaident  of  the  Frankford  and 
Bristol  Turnpike  Company,  and  a  director  in 
the  Upper  Delaware  River  Transportation 
Company,  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Northern 
Liberties  The  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  these 
offices  threw  upon  the  young  man  an  un- 
usually heavy  responsibility,  which,  however, 
he  discharged  with  ability  and  efficiency,  gain- 
ing thereby  an  experience  in  business  and 
legal  affairs  that  was  auperior  to  any  mere 
study  of  principles  and  methods  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  rose  to  prominence  and  influence 
at  an  early  age  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  eighth  ward  of  the  city  in  the  common 
council  in  1891,  and  served  until  1894,  being 
then  elected  to  the  select  council,  in  wliieh  he 
served  for  two  years  more  On  0  Dee ,  1890, 
at  the  age  ot  thirty-three,  he  resigned  hia 
council orship  to  accept  an  appointment  from 
Governor  Hastings  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  No  4, 
of  Philadelphia,  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  M  Russell  Thayer  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  a  full  term  of  ten 
years  in  this  same  office,  to  date  fnirn  5  Jan, 
1898.  At  the  expiration  of  thia  term,  he  was 
re-elected  for  another  term,  beginning  in 
January,  1908,  and  expiring  in  December, 
1917.  During  hia  incumbency  on  the  bench. 
Judge    Audenreid    has    been   concerned   with 
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tlie  trial  and  decision  of  many  of  the  most 
important  corporate  and  municipal  cases  that 
bave  arisen  in  Philadelphia  within  the  last 
two  decades.  Some  of  these  have  involved 
serious  and  difficult  points  of  law,  and  not  a 
few  are  among  recognized  precedents  on  ques- 
tions likely  to  arise  under  the  conditiona  of 
modern  commercial  and  municipal  institu- 
tions. Notable  among  these  cases  may  he 
mentioned  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  vs.  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  Bullitt 
vs.  Philadelphia;  Croasdill  vs.  City,  etc. 
Judge  Audenreid  has  published  annotations 
to  American  editions  of  "  Lindley  on  Partner- 
ehip  "  and  of  "  Lewis  on  Trusts."  He  was  a 
vice  provost  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia for  Jive  years  (I!)02-07|;  is  a  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Athenaeum;  and  i; 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Sciety,  of 
the  State  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  Phila^ 
delphia  Law  Asaueiatiun.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lawyers'  Club,  the  Piadnor  Hunt 
Club  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club 
owns  a  handsome  suburban  residence  on 
caster  Road,  Overbrook.  Judge  Audenreid 
has  been  tn  ice  married  Urst  to  Mary  daugh 
ter  of  W  arren  H.  Corning  of  Cleveland  Ohio 
who  died  7  June,  1904  second  to  Flizabeth 
daughter  of  the  late  Stepl  en  Benton  of 
Philadelphia 

LA  FOIIEITE  Robert  Uarion  statesman 
b  at  Pr  mi  se  U  n,  14  June  185j  son  of 
Josiah  and  Mary  |  Ferguson  |  La  Follette  His 
parents  i  ere  i  lotieer  settlers  of  n  tsconsin 
Hia  ancestors  were  Hugueiots  who  settled  in 
America  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  He 
received  his  early  educition  at  the  district 
school  of  his  native  village  and  a  private 
academy  in  Madison  n  is  and  was  graduated 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  University  in  187J 
In  his  senior  vear  he  won  the  univers  tv  con 
test  m  oratory  and  also  the  State  orator  cal 
contest  and  the  interstate  contest  at  Iowa 
City  la  After  graduation  he  began  the  study 
of  la  I  in  the  university  and  in  February  of 
the  foiloMng  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
He  began  practice  in  Madison  and  in  tl  e 
autumn  of  1880  waa  elected  district  attorney 
ot  Dane  County  on  the  Pepublican  ticket 
being  reelected  in  1S82  In  1384  he  was 
elected  from  the  Third  District  of  Wisconsin 
to  the  Forty  ninth  Congress  of  the  Lnited 
States  being  the  youngest  man  m  that  body 
at  the  time  He  was  reelected  in  1886  and 
1888  but  was  defeated  m  1830  through  the 
opposition  in  his  district  to  the  compulsory 
educalKn  plank  of  the  Republican  platform 
During  his  sit  years  in  Congress  he  won  a 
high  reputation  as  a  brilliant  del  ater  and  at 
tracted  particular  atttntion  by  his  speeches 
on  the  Ri\er  and  Harlor  Bill  the  Mills  B  II 
and  the  Lodge  Force  Bill  and  by  his  reply  to 
Speaker  Carlisle  in  the  tariff  debate  of  IbSS 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  to  the  C  mmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  took  a  prom  nent  part 
m  preparing  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  draft 
ing  the  schedules  on  farm  products  tobacco 
linen  and  silk  and  lerving  on  the  sub  com 
mittee  that  framed  the  agricultural  schedule 
In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  debate  on  the 
McKinlet  Bill  Mr  La  Follette  sa  d  It  la 
to  protect  the  labor  of  this  country  m  the 
field  and  m  the  factory  to  maintain  existing 
occupations   to  acquire  other  new  and  useful 
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ones  where  possible,  to  bold  certain  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  country,  that  we  have  guarded 
the  American  industrial  system  as  we  would 
the  very  liberties  of  our  people  in  this  Republi- 
can bill.  It  is  to  preserve  the  markets  of 
this  country  to  our  own  producers  that  we 
have  kept  the  duties  like  a  breastwork,  high 
enough  at  every  point  to  protect  the  man 
who  is  busy  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  wealth 
from  assault  from  any  foreign  source.  When- 
ever foreign  products  the  like  of  which  we  can 
supply  our  own  people  with  have  been  taking 
the  market  from  us,  there  we  have  raised  the 
barrier  to  the  protective  point,  and  we  have 
no  apology  to  niake  for  it.  We  believe  that  in 
so  doing  we  have  responded  to  a  patriotic 
duty."  Mr.  La  Follette's  part  in  framing  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Bill  waa  very  important. 
Senator  Teller  in  the  course  of  a  speech  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1896  de- 
clared- that  "  Congressmen  Gear  and  La  Fol- 
lette had  more  to  do  with  framing  the  tariff 
hill  than  McKinley,"  and  although  Mr  La 
Follette,  in  an  eloquent  rejoinder  to  Senator 
Teller,  set  forth  the  important  part  played  by 
McKinley  in  giving  the  bill  its  final  form,  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  his  individual  work.  During  his  con- 
gressional service,  also,  Mr.  La  Follette  de- 
livered several  notable  public  speeches,  among 
them  the  annual  address  before  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1883  and  an  oration  at  the 
Grant  memorial  exercises  at  Monona  Lake, 
Wis,  After  his  retirement  from  Congress 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Madison, 
Wis,,  while  continuing  active  and  prominent 
in  State  politics.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
instrumentality  that  the  State  enacted  legisla- 
tion compelling  corporations  to  bear  a  just 
share  of  taxation  Jn  1890  the  comptroller- 
ship  of  the  currency  was  offered  him  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  but  he  declined  it.  In  the 
same  year  he  waa  sent  as  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  and  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Platform  Among  his  more 
notable  addresses  at  that  time  were  "  The 
Menace  of  the  Machine."  before  Chicago  Uni- 
versity in  1897  and  "The  Nomination  of  Can- 
didates by  the  Australian  Ballot."  before  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1898.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Republi- 

1000  and  was  re-elected  in  I9G2, 

tures  of  his  administration  were 
the   establishment   of   a  primary   tlection  law 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot, 
fathered  the  movement  for  the  control 
ay  rates  within  the  State  by  a  State 
ion,  which  found  expression  in  a  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  1905      During  his 
administration    the    capitol    at    Madison    was 
destroyed   by   fire    (27   Feb,    1904).     He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in   1905, 
"  was  re-elected  in  1911  tor  the  term  ending 
1017      He  took  a  leading  part  in   the  de- 
e  on  railroad  rate  regulation  in  1906,  and 
an  exhaustive  speech  thrice  continued,  be- 
ginning on   19  April  and  ending  on  23  April, 
he  advanced  a  number  of  propositions,  which, 
on  the  day  the  bill  was  voted  upon  (18  Mayl, 
he    enumerated,    closing    an    appeal    for    the 
physical  valuation  of  railroads  and  eloquently 
pointing  out   the  necessity  of   such   valuation 
as  the  only  means  ot  correcting  transportation 
abuses.     After  hii  election  to  the  Senate  Mr. 
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La  Follette  became  the  leader  of  the  progcea 
aive  Republican  element  in  Congress,  and  was 
practically  the  creator  of  the  movement  which 
was  embodied  in  an  independent  (Progressive) 
party  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1012.  He  iias 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  in  I90S  and  1!)12 
Senator  La  Follette  is  the  author  of  "  Anto 
biography — A  Personal  Narrative  of  Politicil 
Experiences"  (1913).  He  was  married  21 
Dec,  1881,  to  Belle,  daughter  of  Anaon  J 
Case,  of  Baraboo,  Wis. 

KEILEB,  Helen  Adams,  blind  author,  b 
in  Tuacumbia,  Ala.,  27  June,  ISfiO,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Arthur  H.  and  Kate  (Adams)  Keller 
One  of  her  paternal  ancestors  was  a  Caspar 
Keller,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  was  the 
first  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Zurich  and  was  the 
author  of  ixmiis  on  their  education.  Her  fam 
ily  is  also  related  to  those  of  Eobert  E.  Lee 
and  of  Dr.  Ednard  Everett  Hale.     Her  father 


and  at  the  time  of  Jliss  Keller's  earliest  child 
hood  lived  the  life  of  a  Southern  country  gen 
tleman.  Miss  KetlcF  was  born  a  normal 
healthy  child  and  at  the  age  of  une  could  al 
ready  walk  and  utter  a  few  words  But  w-hpn 
nineteen  months  old  she  was  atrictcen  by  a 
severe  illness-,  congestion  ot  the  stomach  and 
the  brain,  as  it  was  described  by  the  attend 
ing  physician.  Quite  contrary  to  expectation 
ehe  recovered,  but  she  had  lost  the  use  of  her 
eyes  and  ears,  being  both  blind  and  deaf 
Then  followed  that  blank  period  of  living  un 
consciousness,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning 
of  her  education,  at  the  age  of  six,  bo  graphi 
cally  described  by  Miss  Keller  in  her  tiuoks 
and  magazine  articles,  which  are  of  such  in 
tense  interest,  not  only  to  the  general  reader 
but  to  men  of  science  as  well.  Living  out  of 
the  world  as  they  did,  her  parents  were  pu7 
zled  as  to  whom  to  turn  for  advice.  Her 
mother  had  felt  quite  hopeless  until  she  read 
Dicken  a  American  Notes  in  which  she 
read  the  account  ot  Laura  Bridgman  FinalU 
when  Ditiss  Keller  was  six  her  father  tork  her 
to  a  Dr  Chisholm  in  Baltimore  Hi  how 
ever  could  do  nothing  but  advised  Captain 
Keller  to  go  to  Washington  and  consult  Dr 
A!e\ander  Graham  Bell  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone  I>r  Bell  became  interested  in  the 
blind  and  deaf  child  and  on  his  recommenda 
tion  Captain  KlUct  wrote  to  Mr  \nagn  s 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston 
the  institution  in  iihich  the  t'jinous  Dr  Howe 
had  labored  so  efficiently  for  the  blind  As  a 
result  ot  this  correspLndence  Miss  Anne  Mans 
field  Sullivan  was  installed  in  the  Keller 
household  eapeciallv  to  develop  the  s 
maining  to  the  blind  end  deaf  girl  so  that 
they  could  perform  the  functions  of  those  that 
were  missing  Her  sueceso  ha«  been 
the  wonders  of  the  science  of  education  Miss 
Sulli\an  had  herself  i)een  a  pupil  of  the  Per 
kins  Institute  ha\  ing  become  almost  hlind  at 
an  early  age  hut  nhun  she  became  Miss 
Keller's  teacher  her  sight  had  been  partially 
restored  Ihiring  sit  years  of  her  school  life 
she  had  lived  with  I  aura  Bridgman  the  pupil 
of  Dr  Howe  but  it  waa  aht  litraelf  who  dia 
covered  the  way  to  teach  language  to  the  deaf 
blind  Within  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival 
Miss  SuUivan  had  taught  her  pupil  the  ele 
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ments  of  touch  sf  elling  and  ao  gradually 
taught  her  the  names  of  objects  by  assieiating 
thLir  touch  with  the  spelling  Thus  little  by 
little  she  entered  into  communication  with 
the  child  s  dormant  mind  and  awakened  in  it 
a  consciousness  of  the  outside  world  No  rcg 
ular  leSBons  were  gi\en  tBe  instruction  liemg 
incidental  to  the  activities  ot  thoir  daily  lite 
>t,ether  Within  a  year  ahe  had  also  taught 
her  to  read  the  embossed  letters  in  books  for 
he  blind  and  before  she  was  ei^ht  Misi  Kel 
er  could  read  consecutive  narrative  in  sim 
pie  languige  In  ISOO  when  Miss  Keller  was 
only  ten  years  ot  age  she  received  her  first 
""  struction  in  speech  Being  deaf  this  must 
.turally  be  imparted  to  her  by  special  means 
The  initial  lessons  eleven  in  all  were  gi\en 
by  Sarah  Fuller  principal  of  the  H  rate 
'^lann  School  Mias  Fuller  began  by  passing 
tliL  child  s  hand  lightly  over  her  face  allow 
ing  her  to  feel  the  position  of  her  tongue  and 
lips  when  she  uttered  a  sound  In  a  few  les 
sons  she  had  learned  the  six  elements  of 
speech  M  P  *.  ^  T  I  Before  the  eleven 
were  cuneludeii  the  pu|  il  could  already 
ords  herself  although  at  first  ao  in 
d  sttnctlv  as  h'lrdlv  to  be  und  rst  od  But 
lugh  had  been  accomplished  to  enable  Miss 
llnan  to  continue  htr  tuition  b^  means  of 
constant  jraitice  Gradually  she  learned  to 
articulate  distinctly  enough  to  make  herself 
understood  until  today  ahe  apeaks  with  a 
very  slight  and  onlv  occasional  lisp  or  mis 
pronunciation  of  words  "Meanwhile  she  had 
'o  lieen  learning,  ti  write  by  the  me  h)d 
plowed  m  the  schools  for  the  blind  a 
"oicd  biard  under  the  paper  which  enalles 
the  pupil  to  write  m  a  straight  line  Later 
on  this  was  supplanted  by  the  lypev  riter  the 
mithod  ly  which  Miss  Keller  expresses  her 
thiughts  on  paper  today  quite  as  rapidly  and 
as  freely  as  anv  normal  person  Hou  rapidly 
Mils  Keller  b  education  progressed  may  !« 
judged  from  her  own  description  of  her  visit 
to  the  Columbian  F\position  m  Chicago  in 
18  It  when  she  was  only  thirteen  In  her 
book        The    Story    of    M\    I  ife       she    aays 

I  liked  to  visit  the  "Midwav  Plaisance  It 
seemed  like  the  Arabmn  Nights  it  was 
crammed  so  full  of  novelty  and  interest  Mr 
Higinl)otham  president  of  the  \^  )rld  s  Fair 
kindly  gave  mc  permission  to  touch  the  ex 
hibita  and  \  ith  an  eagerneaa  aa  insitial  le  aa 
thit  \iith  which  Pizarro  s(izc<l  the  treasures 
of  Peru  I  took  in  the  glories  of  the  Fair  with 
my  fingers  It  was  a  sort  of  tangible 
kaleidoscope  this  white  city  ot  (he  West 
Fverything  fascinated  me  especially  the 
French  bronzes  They  were  so  lifelike  I 
thought  they  were  angel  visions  which  the 
artist  hal  caught  and  lound  in  earthly  form 
\t  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  evhibit  I  learned 
much  about  the  process  of  mining  diamonds 
Whenever  it  was  posaiUe  I  to  iched  the  ma 
chmery  while  it  was  m  motion  so  as  to  get 
a  clear  idea  how  the  atones  were  we  ghed  cut 
and  polished  In  October  1896  Miss  Keller 
entered  the  Cambridge  SchocI  for  Young 
ladies  to  be  prepared  for  Radclllle  College 
To  a  Hrge  extent  the  tuition  was  aceom 
pi  ihed  through  Miss  Sullivan  s  interpretation 
sht  alaj  attending  the  classes  But  many 
difficulties  arose  which  could  not  be  met  in 
this   way     though   eventually    they    were    all 
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,  largely  through  Miss  Keller's 
preaevprance.  Her  studies  during  the  first 
year  were  PIngliah  history,  English  literature, 
German,  Latin,  arithmetic,  Latin  composition. 
Already  she  had  made  some  progress  in 
French  and  German.  "  Each  day,"  says  Miss 
Keller,  in  her  autobiography,  deaeribing  this 
period  of  her  experiences,  "Miss  Sullivan 
went  to  the  classes  with  me  and  spelled  into 
my  hand  with  infinite  patience  all  that  the 
teachers  said.  In  study  hours  she  had  to  look 
up  new  words  for  me,  and  read,  and  reread, 
notes  and  books  1  did  not  have  in  raised  print. 
The  tedium  of  that  work  is  hard  to  conceive. 
That  year  I  finished  arithmetic,  reviewed  my 
Latin  grammar,  and  read  three  chapters  of 
Csesar's  '  Gallic  War.'  In  German  I  read, 
partly  with  my  fingers  and  partly  with  Miss 
Sullivan's  assistance,  Schiller's  '  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  '  and  '  Taueher,'  Heine's  '  Harzreise,' 
Freytag'3  '  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedriehs  des 
Grossen,'  Riehl's  '  Fluch  der  Schiinheit,'  and 
Goethe's  '  Aus  meinem  I^ben.' "  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1807  she  successfully  took  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  for  Radeliffe,  passing 
in  all  subjects  and  receiving  "  honors "  in 
German  and  English  In  the  following  year  a 
disagreement  lietwecn  the  head  of  the  school 
and  Miss  Sullivan  cnnsed  a  change  to  private 
tutors  But  the  final  examination  for  en- 
tranee  into  college  were  passed  successfully,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college  authorities 
insisted  on  another  interpreter  than  Miss  Sul- 
livan, her  place  being  taken  by  Eugene  C, 
Viiiing,  one  nf  (he  instructors  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  with  whom  Miss  Keller  had  had  no 
previous  acquaintance.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  geometry  and  algebra.  In  studying 
the  former  subject  it  had  been  neeessary  to 
arrange  the  diagrams  specially  for  Miss  Keller 
by  means  of  wires  spread  over  a  soft  cushion. 
Finally,  in  1900,  Misa  Keller  was  enrolled  as 
a  regular  student  of  Radeliffe  College,  no 
special  favors  having  been  shown  her,  and  in 
due  time,  in  1904,  she  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  Miss  Keller  is  remarkable, 
not  only  in  having  accomplished  with  only 
three  senses  what  others  accomplish  with  (ho 
full  five,  but  also  in  having  done  vastly  more 
than  that,  for  she  has  developed  herself  far 
beyond   the   limits   attained    by   most   normal 

Seople,  even  of  the  intellectual  classes.  A 
uent  writer,  she  has  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
style  of  her  own,  so  that  as  an  author  alone 
she  would  have  attracted  attention.  Mark 
Twain,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
her,  once  said  that  the  two  most  interesting 
characters  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Na- 
poleon and  Helen  Keller.  The  admiration 
with  which  she  is  now  universally  regarded  is 
more  than  justified  by  what  she  has  done 
She  has  written:  "The  Story  of  My  Lite" 
(10021:  "Optimism"  (1903);  "The  World 
I  Live  In"  (19081;  "The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall"  (1910);  and  "Out  of  the  Dark" 
(1913). 

HARTZEIL,  Joseph  Crane,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  for  Africa,  b.  in  Mo- 
linc,  III.,  1  June,  1842,  son  of  Michael  Bash 
and  Nancy  (Worman)  Hartzell.  In  William 
Penn's  time  four  Hartzelis  emigrated  to  Penn- 
evlvania  from  Germany  and  became  the  found- 
ers of  the  family  in  America,  from  every 
branch  of  which  come  distinguished  ehurch- 
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men,  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  social  and  political 
reformers.  Young  Hartzell  felt  his  "  call  "  to 
preach  the  gospel  at  an  early  age.  A  farmer 
boy,  he  left  his  father's  home  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  educate  himself  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  for  eleven  years  pursuing  his 
ambition  with  untiring  industry,  and  relying 
wholly  upon  his  own  exertions  for  financial 
support.  In  1868  he  completed  a  classical  col- 
lege course  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, receiving  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  a  full  course  in  theology  at 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111., 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1863, 
while  a  student  in  Evanston.  he  rescued,  in  the 
face  of  grave  danger,  four  survivors  of  a 
schooner  wreck  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. No  boat  could  live  in  the  waves,  it  was 
said,  and  no  person  could  live  in  the  frigid 
water,  but  young  Hartzell  had  been  accustomed 
to  practice  swimming  in  the  breakers  after 
storms  as  a  part  of  his  physical  exercises.  In 
recognition  of  this  heroic  feat,  the  citizens  of 
Evanston  presented  him  with  a  full  set  of  the 
New  American  Cyclopedia,  and  subsequently 
Congress  took  cognizance  of  his  aplendid  serv- 
ice. He  was  ordained  for  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  1866,  and  his  first  pastoral  charge 
was  at  Pekin,  III.  In  February,  1970,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  and  for  three  years 
was  pastor  of  St.  Charles  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  For  nine  suc- 
ceeding years  he  was  superintendent  of  church, 
educational,  and  editorial  work  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  largely  directed  the  evangelistic  and 
educational  work  of  his  church  throughout  the 
Southwest.  In  1873  he  founded  the  South- 
western "  Christian  Advocate,"  which  later 
wea  made  and  atill  is  an  official  organ  of  the 
church,  a  weekly  publication  of  extensive  in- 
fluence. The  twelve  years  from  1870  to  1882 
covered  a  most  important  period  in  the  recon- 
struction era  throughout  the  South.  Necea- 
aarily  Dr.  Hartxell  was  brought  into  promi- 
nent relations  with  leading  men,  both  in  poli- 
tica  and  in  church  life  throughout  the  North 
and  South,  and  his  opinions  and  judgments 
were  often  sought  as  to  policies  and  methods. 
As  the  representative  of  the  forward  movement 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  after  the 
war,  in  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools  among  both  white  people  and  the  lately 
enfranchised  negroes,  in  a  territory  which 
other  churches  claimed  as  their  own.  and 
which  had  been  active  in  sustaining  the  South- 
ern Confederaey,  he  was  at  once  the  target  for 
severe  criticism,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  as  his  influence  increased,  he  was 
accepted  more  and  more  as  the  wise  and 
trusted  leader  of  a  far-reaching  work.  He 
was  never  partisan  in  politics,  frank  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  believed  that  to  the  freedman 
should  be  extended  the  opportunity  for 
church,  school,  and  remunerative  employment. 
His  editorials  were  models  in  expression  of 
clear  and  definite  conviction  as  to  the  duties 
of  government — state  and  national — and  of 
the  church  to  all  the  people,  irrespective  of 
section  or  race.  During  frequent  journeys 
throughout  the  Southern  section,  and  once  a 
year  through  the  North,  his  addresses  upon 
the  racial,  educational,  and  church  problems 
of   the  South   attracted   wide   attention.     For 
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several  years  a  member  ot  the  public  school 
board  in  the  oity  of  New  Orleans  b"  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  citv  schools  under 
modern  methods  He  naa  the  administrator 
of  large  funds  placed  at  his  dispooal  each 
year  from  missionary  and  other  beneiolent 
organisations  of  his  church  and  the  remark- 
able and  permanent  development  of  church 
membership  propertie*"  and  institutions  of 
learning  attested  the  nisdom  of  administra- 
tion In  1882  S7  he  was  made  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  educational  "ork  of  Ins  church 
for  the  entire  South  and  chief  secretary  until 
Ma*  l'*06  Thia  made  him  the  executive 
officer  and  superintendent  of  fort*  five  insti- 
tutioni  of  learning  twenty  tuo  of  them  being 
among  the  white  people  and  twenty  three 
among  the  blacks  Among  the  latter  there 
were  eight  schools  of  collegiate  grade  seieral 
of  them  haiing  other  departments,  there  are 
two  theologital  schools  In  three  medical 
schools  (one  white  and  two  colored!  more 
than  tno  thousand  haie  been  trained  in 
medicine  AltogethLr  mtnv  thousands  ot 
both  races  nere  trained  as  teachers  ministers, 
lawyers  physicians  and  m  \irious  forms  of 
industry  about  12  000  being  annually  in  at- 
tendance \\hiie  he  was  secretar\  more  than 
$2  000000  was  distributed  and  the  prop- 
erties grew  to  a  value  of  o»er  $2i00  000. 
Dr  Hartzell  was  a  delegate  from  Louisiana 
to  Ihe  general  quadrLunial  conferences  of  his 
church  in  1876  ISSn  1S84  18S8  1802  and 
that  of  1S06  which  elected  him  missionary 
bishop  for  Africa  As  a  constructive  legis- 
lator hjs  influence  during  these  twentj  four 
years  in  the  chief  councili  of  the  church  was 
often  manifest  in  securing  the  passing  of 
important  measures  The  bishop  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  Africa  at  an  opportune  time  for 
I'jrge  development  in  general  missionary 
lines  The  continent  had  been  divided  up; 
means  of  communication  were  everywhere  ex- 
tendtd  money  and  workers  for  missions  were 
increasing  and  methods  of  administration  im- 
proving At  the  end  of  twenty  years  work 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened 
in  Liberia  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  in 
Rhodesia  also  among  the  Mohammedans  in 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  In  Angola  on  the  west 
coast  a  line  of  missions  has  been  extended 
800  miles  into  the  interior  In  inoo  he  made 
a  call  for  a  special  thank-offering  of  $t00  000. 
President  Roosevelt  inaugurated  the  movement 
in  Washington  with  his  last  address  as  Presi- 
dent in  January,  and  when  President  Taft 
made  the  final  address  in  December  over 
$3^0  000  had  been  raised  Bishop  Hartzell 
advocate  a  SLCunng  largo  area'  of  land  at 
strategic  centers  teaching  the  natives  indus- 
tries the  work  of  medical  missionaries  and 
in  co-opeTatinn  with  the  national  authorities 
m  the  deielopment  of  good  citizenship  The 
governments  at  London  Berlin  P'iris  and 
Lisbon  and  many  colonial  officers  in  Africa, 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  atti- 
tude and  granted  special  ecncessiona  of  lands 
and  CO  operation  At  one  time  when  a  crisis 
arose  with  Germany  over  Liberia  in  which 
Bishop  Hartzell  is  especially  interested  he 
was  made  the  republics  special  envoy  to  the 
ITnited  States  and  England  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  consultations  with  President  McKin- 
ley   and    Lord    Salisbury     a    joint   diplomatic 
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Germany  which  settled 
the  diffleulty.  The  republic  made  the  bishop 
a  knight  commander  of  the  Order  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Africa,  in  recognition  for  this 
important  service.  Bishop  Hartzell  has  re- 
ceived degrees  as  follows:  A.M.,  Illinois  West- 
em  University,  1871;  D.D.,  Allegheny  Col- 
lege and  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1878; 
LL.D.,  Grant  University  and  Hcdding  College, 
1800.  He  was  married  in  Chicago,  III.,  No- 
vember, 186i),  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Breese 
and  Margaret  Culver.  They  have  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  three  sons 
survive:  Dr.  Joseph  Culver,  Rev.  Dr.  Morton 
Culver,  and  Robert  Culver  Hartzell. 

WEIGHT,  Wilbur,  aviator,  b.  in  Dune  Park, 
Ind„  10  April,  1807;  d.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  30 
Maj',  1012,  son  of  Milton  (a  bishop  of  the 
L'nited  Brethren  Church)  and  Susan  Catherine 
(Koernerl  Wright.  He  was  educated  in  the 
high  schools  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio.  In  the  days 
of  his  small  be- 
ginnings in  the 
science  of  aviat  on 
Wilbur  Wrigl  t  t> 
getber  \  ith  his 
brother  Orville  re 
pairel  bicycles  in 
a  shop  at  Dayton 
The  trothers  pulled 
on  the  same  kite 
string     that     flew 
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plane  after  it  had 
refused  to  leave 
the  ground  with  a 
man  aboird  The 
only  person  who 
entered  the  close  fneidship  of  the  brothers 
was  their  a  ster  katherine  The  brothers 
had  her  join  them  in  Furope  in  time 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  King  Alfonso 
in  1908  after  Wilburs  flying  had  electrified 
Spain  and  Miss  tt  right  remained  with  them 
tlirougl  out  their  early  trials  at  Fort  Myer 
Ga.  When  the  accident  occurred  in  which 
Orville  Mas  seriously  injured  his  sister  a 
trained  nurse  became  his  constant  hospital  at 
tcndant  In  1003  Wilbur  \^  right  and  his 
brother  Orville  began  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  production  and  perfecting  of  a  heavier 
than  air  flying  machine  for  which  patents  were 
later  granted  in  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  Tlieir  first  test  with  the  W  right 
Bros  aeroplane  was  made  at  Kittv  Hawk 
N,  C  in  1003  two  years  later  their  first  sue 
cessful  longdistance  flight  occurred  near  Day 
ton.  The  world  now  began  to  realize  that  the 
Wright  hrothirs  had  produ  ed  something  en 
tirely  new  with  whose  principles  it  i%as  uu 
acquainted  Aviators  suddenly  sprang  up 
everywhere  gaining  more  of  the  general  atten 
tion  than  either  of  the  brothers  In  1109 
Wilbur  sd  d  They  have  all  c  pied  us  as 
much  as  they  could  but  as  vet  they  still  use 
twice  tie  pov\er  and  even  then  tl  ey  are  not 
able  to  produce  results  equal  to  ours  People 
were  slow  to  comprehend  that  these  new  avi 
ators  were  attempting  to  steal  by  early  appro 
priation  the  fruits  of  the  Irothers  labor  All 
the  w  rid  cheered  Delagrange  as  he  skimmed 
a  few  feet  above  the  earth  in  1108  Wilbur 
and  Orville   Wright  for   five  years  had  made 
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more  than  ino  fliglits  in  1904  alone  on  the 
outakirtB  of  Dayton  and  had  neitr  received 
a  single  write  up  m  the  papers  except  jocular 
onea  The  brothers  knew  that  these  unher 
aided  unnoticed  flights  lad  gone  vastly  fur 
ther  in  aehieiement  than  anv  of  the  trench 
flights  that  were  stirring  tl  e  world  They 
knew  that  thev  had  achieied  a  speed  of  fort> 
miles  an  hour  had  earned  a  weight  of  750 
pounds  and  had  flown  twenty  miles  over  a 
straightaiia*  crosscountry  cour^  in  1904  In 
1106  after  all  persons  to  whom  the  Wrights 
had  applied  for  funds  had  turned  a  deaf  ear 
they  heard  that  the  French  government  had 
become  interested  in  their  evperiments  and 
that  a  commission  representing  a  powerful 
French  syndicate  was  coming  over  to  investi 
gate  their  claims  At  that  time  til  the  ma 
chines  they  had  used  in  experimenting  were 
broken  and  they  had  reached  th{  unil  of  their 
cash  resources  Katherine  Wright  now  tame 
forward  with  her  savings  as  a  school  teacher 
and  furnished  the  money  with  which  to  build 
an  aeroplane  to  e<£hibit  before  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  delighted  They  were  the  first  men 
realty  to  honor  the  W  rights  and  asked  for  an 
option  on  the  French  patent  rights  and  maiie 
glowing  promises  as  to  the  reports  that  thc\ 
would  make  to  their  backers  Meanwhile  Oc 
tave  Chanute  had  gone  to  France  with  a, 
magic  lantern  lecture  meant  to  attract  atten 
tion  to  the  Worlds  Fair  then  being  planned 
for  St  Louis  Among  his  pictures  were  many 
scenes  of  the  Wright  brothers  in  flight  show 
ing  everything  about  the  machine  that  a  pic 
ture  could  show  and  Chanute  described  in  his 
lecture  the  manner  in  which  the  bovs  eon 
trolled  their  machine  in  the  air  and  told  how 
Buccessful  they  were  with  it  The  lecture  was 
innocent  in  purpose  but  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  disastrous  thing  with  which  the  Wrights 
had  to  contend  When  it  came  vears  later 
to  a  test  of  the  Wright  patents  before  the 
officials  of  the  German  Patent  Ofhce  they  were 
able  to  sweep  aside  with  the  greatest  ease  all 
claims  of  larioua  fathers  of  flight  whom 
the  German  airmen  had  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  their  e\periioents  were  founded 
upon  the  work  of  predecessors  in  Germany 
But  they  failed  to  sweep  aside  proofs  that 
Chanute  had  described  the  Wright  inventions 
The  patent  office  officials  j;alled  to  their  assist 
ance  an  old  law  that  declared  no  patent  valid 
for  any  device  whose  nature  had  been  made 
public  by  the  inventor  or  had  become  public 
in  any  manner  hefore  the  application  for  a 
patent  4nd  on  that  slender  ground  the 
W  rights  were  ruled  out  and  forced  to  appeal 
to  the  higher  courts  On  the  finances  of  the 
W  rights  the  CI  anute  lecture  had  a  blighting 
effect  The  Frenchmen  cut  off  all  negotiations 
and  allowed  their  option  on  the  W  right  patents 
to  run  out  Wilbur  then  went  to  France  The 
French  fliers  were  tipping  oier  at  every  flight 
and  smashing  their  machines  Wilbur  gained 
a  hearing  from  the  French  and  pitched  his 
camp  at  4uvours  Four  days  after  Oriille 
fell  at  Fort  Hfver  W  ilbur  took  the  air  m 
France  and  circled  the  field  for  ninety  one 
minutes  Belrre  half  the  flight  was  done 
with  its  series  of  long  glides  and  dips  and 
figure  eight-  the  Fremhinen  were  m  a  tren?y 
of  delight  Here  was  something  compelling  to 
them    and  they  yielded  the  first  public  adula 
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fion  the  Wrights  had  e\er  received  The 
French  tompany  decided  that  after  all  there 
WIS  a  good  deal  more  m  the  Wright  machines 
than  had  been  divulged  through  the  phot) 
graphs  They  offered  again  the  prue  for 
patent  rights  that  had  been  allowed  to  lapse 
the  year  hefore  and  Wilbur  received  a  sum 
sufficient  to  put  the  Wrights  on  a  sate  opera 
ti\e  basn  In  190!)  the  tide  turned  toward  the 
Wrights  Ornlle  made  a  succcs  m  Germany 
as  marked  as  had  been  W  ilbur  s  conquest  of 
France  Onille  in  Germany  rose  750  feet  in 
the  air  Katherine  who  had  gone  atn-Dad  with 
him  became  the  worlds  first  airwoman  and  for 
a  long  time  the  holder  of  the  worlds  record 
for  lontinuous  eitperience  as  a  passenger,  al 
though  Mrs  Hart  O  Berg  of  Pans  was  the 
first  woman  to  ascend  in  a  Wright  machine 
On  13  Ma3  l')09  the  Wright  brothers  re 
turned  to  this  country  The  Aero  Club  had 
a  medal  struck  off  and  on  June  11  President 
laft  presented  it  at  a  White  House  function 
in  tlie  presence  of  manj  noted  Americans  and 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  Per 
haps  I  do  this  at  a  delajed  hour  declared  the 
President  in  bringing  forward  the  medal  as 
first  American  recognition  W  ilbur 
Wright  ceasel  flving  in  1010  and  thereafter 
give  hia  entire  attention  to  experimental  work, 
and  to  suits  over  patents  in  this  country  and 
fliers  in  Germiny  and  France  In  November 
1009  a  corporation  with  a  capitalisation  of 
$1  000  000  was  formed  to  back  tlie  Wrights  in 
their  plana  to  manufacture  aeroplanes  at  Day 
ton  The  company  provided  that  W  ilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  must  defend  their  patents 
against  all  infringe  meats  In  speaking  of 
the   Wright   aeroplane    W  ilbur   Wright   said 

Our  machine  is  superior  to  all  others      The 
Wright    biplane    is    efficient   not    only   in    its 

>mlc   use   of   power    but   also   in   ita  ma 

eru  g  qutlities  The  b  pUnea  of  Yoisin 
and  Farman  are  about  the  same  size  as  ours 
It  la  noticeable  however  that  they  uae  double 
the  power  and  travel  at  less  speed  The  small 
power  that  la  required  to  drive  the  biplane 
in  comparison  with  all  other  aeroplanes  la  the 
most  pronounced  proof  of  ita  superiority  The 
VoiBin  and  Farman  machines  require  a  fifty 
horsepower  motor  to  drive  them  at  a  speed  of 
thirty  si'^  to  thirty  eight  miles  per  hour  while 
a  twenty  five  horsepower  motor  suffices  to 
drive  the  Wright  at  a  much  greater  speed  The 
distinction  la  very  largely  caused  by  the  dif 
ference  in  the  application  of  power  A  single 
propeller  revolving  at  very  high  speed  drives 
the  \  oiain  Farmin  Curtiaa  Bl^riot  and  other 
luccessful  aeroplanes  In  the  Wright  however, 
wo  propellers  revolving  in  opposite  directions 
Lre  used  It  has  been  the  common  custom  in 
the  design  of  aeroplanes  in  Europe  to  provide 
a  rear  fived  8urfa<e  to  act  as  a  tail  as  it  has 
been  generally  considered  tliit  this  adda  to  the 
stability  and  makes  the  aeroplane  safer  The 
Wright  ma<hine  has  no  such  provision  and 
because   of   this   has   frequently   been   severely 

■i/ed  If  a  machine  viith  a  tail  or  a  rear 
fixed  horizontal  aurface  is  directed  upward  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  rudder  there  will  be  a, 
tendency  for  the  machine  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  rudder  before  it  rises     and  then   after  it 

jcen  inclined  upward  by  its  rudder  it  will 
tend  to  continue   rising  in  that  direction   for 
time  even  after  the  rudder  has  been  reset 
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in  normal  poHition  This  tendency  of  a  ma 
chine  to  resist  any  alteration  in  tl  e  direction 
of  its  course  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  tail 
which  always  tenda  to  keep  the  machine  in  its 
plane  of  motion  A  tail  steadies  a  machine 
wonderfully  but  it  decreases  the  prnroptness 
and  precision  of  maneuiermg  and  renders  it 
dangerous  The  movement  of  a  \^  right  ma 
chine  in  the  air  shows  the  promptness  of  the 
correction  of  lateral  bjlance  Wl  en  tl  e  ma 
chine  heela  o^er  to  the  aide  it  i>"  Irought 
back  m  a  short  quick  motion  to  an  e\en  keel 
and  responds  instantaneouily  to  the  operation 
of  the  leier  by  the  aiiator  Tie  h(ri?ontnl 
rudder  of  the  Wright  machine  has  the  air  sur 
faces  and  is  placed  well  m  front  It  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
18  throivn  off  center  when  moved  The  I'on 
struction  of  a  W  right  machine  is  such  that 
when  turned  up  tlic  plane  la  arched  alwve  and 
when  placed  normally  it  is  perfectly  flat  The 
curved  surface  i  fts  more  and  exerts  a  greater 
action  than  a  plane  one  so  that  the  rudder 
IS  more  effective  fir  its  size  due  to  curvature 
while  in  a  central  position  its  flat  form  de 
creases  the  resistance  In  this  characteristic 
lies  another  superiority  of  the  ^\rl^llt  macliine 
over  all  other  t>pes  The  vertical  rulder  at 
the  rear  h  placed  in  the  center  and  between 
the  tv-o  pripellers  so  that  the  drauRht  from 
the  propellers  paasea  on  eitl  er  side  vitliut 
encountering  it  The  rudder  las  two  j  lanes 
and  for  turninji  lo  moved  in  crniunctitn  vvith 
the  tilting  of  the  machine  Its  position  and 
size  are  carefully  propi  rtioned  to  the  rest  of 
the  michine  and  g  le  the  1  mit  of  effectiveness 
vsith  tl  e  least  drajiging  effect  The  planes  on 
the  ^\  right  machine  are  thick  and  all  atriic 
tural  parts  are  covered  with  hne  canvas  The 
curvature  is  not  eccentric  in  any  wav  and 
conforms  to  the  get  eral  ahai;c  that  aero 
dynamic  experiment  has  sho  n  to  te  efficient 
In  these  features  it  is  similar  to  almost  all 
other  aeroplanes  After  a  brief  illness  Mr 
Wright  died  at  his  home  in  Dayton  of  typhoil 
fever  Immediately  tributes  to  his  greatness 
began  to  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  civil 
world  The  London  Standard  said 
anybody  in  ISIQ  had  suggested  that  these  tvio 
young  men  (Wilbur  and  Orville)  were  likely 
to  influence  the  future  of  the  human  race  more 
deeply  than  any  two  monarchs  or  statesmen 
then  alive,  he  would  have  been  regarded 
a  lunatic.  Yet  so  it  has  been;  Wilbur  Wright 
and  his  brother  have  gone  far  to  erase  frontiers 
and  join  the  nations  by  links  hitherto  un- 
known. They  may  change  the  course  of  trade 
They  have  already  gone  far  to  revolutionize  the 
art  of  war  by  land  and  sea,  and  caused  all  the 
rtar  offices  and  admiralties  to  remodel  their 
strategy .  They  have  compelled  the  great 
powers  to  equip  themselves  with  squadrons  and 
armadas  of  aerial  vessels  "  The  "  Temps,"  of 
Paris,  also  said:  "With  Wilbur  Wright  disap- 
pears an  amaiing  inventor,  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  aviators.  He  was  a  genius 
who  enabled  the  world  to  witness  flight  by 
mechanical  apparatus,  the  secret  of  supporting 
which  in  the  air  he  found  before  any  one  else." 
This  editorial  is  all  the  more  significant  inas- 
much as  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  French 
press  and  people  acknowledge  that  Wright  was 
the  father  of  aviation.  Mr.  Wright  was  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  B.S.  at  Earlham  Col- 
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lege,  Md.,  in  1009,  and  that  of  LL.D,  at  Ober- 

lin  College  in  1910.  He  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1109,  and  received  many  other  recognitions  of 
h  s  leadership  in  the  seienee  of  aviation.  Mr. 
\\  right  was  a  member  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,    He  was  unmarried. 

STEDHAIT,  Edmund  Clarence,  poet,  b.  in 
Hartford,  Conn..  8  Oct.,  1833;  d.  in  New  York 
City,  18  Jan.,  1908.  He  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund B.  Stedman,  a  merchant  of  Hartford, 
and  Elizabeth  C  Dodge,  who  was  a  sister  of 
W  illiam  E,  Dodge,  and  who.  subsequently  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stedman,  married  William  B. 
Kinney.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  also 
related  through  his  mother  to  William  Ellery 
CI  anning.  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  President  Cleve- 
land, and  Thomas  Wentworth  Hi^inson.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
and  in  1849  entered  Yale,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  Greek  and  in  English  com- 
position. His  poem  of  "Westminster  Abbey," 
published  in  the  "Yale  Literary  Macadiie"  in 
1851,  received  a  first  prize.  In  his  junior 
year  he  was  suspended  for  irregularities,  and 
did  not  receive  his  degree  until  1871,  when  he 
was  restored  to  his  class,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  From  1852  to  1855  Mr.  Sted- 
man  edited  auceeasively  the  Norwich  "  Trib- 
une "  and  the  "  Winsted  Herald."  He  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  where  he  contributed 
to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Putnam's  Monthly," 
Harper's  Iilagazlne,"  and  other  periodicals, 
and  finally  drifted  into  journalism.  During 
1N)9  his  "Diamond  Wedding,"  "How  Old 
John  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry,"  and  sim- 
ilar lyrics  appeared  in  the  "  Tribune."  Their 
success  led  him  to  issue  his  "  Poems,  Lyric, 
and  Idyllic"  (New  York,  I860).  He  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  "The  World"  in  1800, 
and  was  war  correspondent  for  that  paper, 
1S61-63.  Later  he  accepted  an  appointment 
under  Attorney-General  Bates,  but  in  1864  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  relinquished  jour- 
nalism to  adopt  some  pursuit  that  would  leave 
him  more  leisure  for  literary  work.  A  post  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  financing 
of  the  first  Pacific  railroad  led  to  his  career 
in  Wall  Street.  In  186S  he  purchased  a  seat 
in  the  stock  exchange  and  became  established 
as  a  broker.  His  poetry  at  this  period  is  in- 
cluded in  "  Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyll  of  the 
Great  War"  (New  York,  1964);  "The  Blame- 
less Prince"  (Boston,  1869);  "Poetical 
Works"  (1873).  With  T.  B.  Aldrich,  he 
edited  "  Cameos "  (Boston,  1874 1 ,  selected 
from  the  works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  He 
also  edited,  with  an  introduction,  "  Poema  of 
Austin  Dobson"  (New  York,  1880).  About 
1875  Mr.  Stedman  began  to  devote  attention 
to  critical  writing,  and  contributed  to  "  Serib- 
ner's  Monthly "  a  series  of  sketches,  which 
were  later  rewritten  and  published  as  "  Vic- 
torian Poets"  (Boston,  1875;  Ijmdon,  1879; 
13th  edition,  v.'ith  a  supplement,  bringing 
it  down  to  1887 1 .  In  a  similar  manner  he 
prepared  "Poets  of  America"  (Boston,  1886). 
With  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson  he  edited  a  "  Li- 
brary of  American  Literature "  in  eleven  vol- 
umes (1888-90).  Jn  1891  Mr.  Stedman  suc- 
ceeded Mr,  Lowell  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can copyright  league.  In  the  same  year  he 
delivered  the  initiatory  course  of  lectures  of 
the  Turn  bull  chair  of  poetry  at  Johns  Hopkins 
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University.  These  lectures  were  repeated  at 
Columbia  College  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennayivania,  and  were  afterward  published 
in  the  volume,  "  The  Nature  and  Elements  of 
Poetry"  (1892).  In  1805  appeared  "A  Vic- 
torian Anthology."  "  An  American  Anthol- 
ogy "  followed,  the  two  volumes  supplementing 
their  editor's  critical  reviews  of  the  poetry  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1804-95  Mr.  Sted- 
man  also  edited  and  brought  out,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Prof.  G.  E.  Woodberry,  a  definitive 
edition  of  Poe's  works,  in  ten  volumes,  with  a 
biogra|ihy,  and  critical  essays  on  Poe'a  tales, 
criticisma,  and  poems.  In  1807  appeared 
"  Poema  Now  First  Collected."  Mr.  Stedman 
delivered  many  poema  on  public  occaaiona,  the 
moat  important  of  which  are:  "Gettysburg," 
1871;  the  "Dartmouth  Ode,"  1873;  "The 
Monument  of  Greeley,"  1876;  "The  Death  of 
Bryant";  "Meridan,  an  Old-Fashioned  Poem" 
(read  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Yale  class  of  18531,  1878;  "Corda  Concordia" 
(read  before  the  summer  achool  of  philos- 
ophy), 1881;  the  "Yale  Commencement  Ode," 
set  to  music  by  Horatio  Parker,  1804 ;  "  Mater 
Coronata,"  1900,  He  was  also  engaged  dur- 
ing many  years  on  a  complete  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  idyllic  poets.  Other  pub- 
lieationa  include,  "  Oetavius  Brooks  Frothing- 
ham  and  the  New  Faith"  (New  York.  1876); 
"Hawthorne,  and  Other  Poema"  (18771; 
"Lyrica  and  Idylls"  (London,  1879);  "The 
Kaven,  with  Comments  on  the  Poem"  (Boa- 
ton,  1882).  In  1891  Mr.  Stedman  received 
the  degree  of  L.H.D.  from  Columbia,  and  in 
1894  that  of  LL,D.  from  Yale.  In  1806  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lawrence  Park,  Brons- 
ville,  N.  Y.  In  December,  1900,  after  a  serious 
illness  Mr.  Stedman  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
Bermuda.  He  had  completed  "  An  American 
Anthology,"  and  the  heavy  draft  upon  his 
nervous  energies  waa  for  a  time  abated.  In 
the  midsummer  of  1905,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  two  months  Mrs  Stedman  died,  and 
the  death  of  his  elder  son,  Frederick  Stuart, 
occurred  in  January  of  the  succeeding  year. 
The  poet  himself  passed  away  18  Jan.,  1908. 
Five  days  later  a  meeting  in  his  memory  was 
held  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New  York,  at  which 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  presided  Poems  were 
read  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  and  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Col.  William  C 
Cnurch,  and  Seth  Low.  Aside  from  Mr.  Sted- 
man'a  achievementa  as  a  man  of  letters,  hla 
activity  in  the  world  of  affairs  were  arduous 
and  unremitting.  His  attention  was  about 
equally  divided  between  literature  and  busi- 
ness; business  was  his  necessary  slavery,  lit- 
erature his  happy  freedom  His  heart  glowed 
fervently  with  the  patriotism  of  literature. 
It  was  the  inspiration  of  his  "  Library  of 
American  Literature,"  and  it  is  found  at  large 
in  lioth  his  poetry  and  prose.  Mr.  Stedman 
was  greatly  appreciative  of  art,  particularly 
in  its  dramatic  and  musical  forms.  He  was 
not  only  a  poet,  but  intereated  in  every  worthy 
mode  of  artistic  expression;  hence  he  gave  his 
attention  to  paintings,  engravings,  the  drama, 
opera,  and  to  whatever  embellished  and  en- 
riched the  world  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  hu' 
man  mind.  His  inatineta  were  of  the  finest, 
hia   ideals   noble,   and   his   high   achievementa 


in  the  realm  of  literature  commanded  admira- 
tion and  wide  reapcct  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  His  sympathies  were  wide  and 
quick,  hla  friendships  choice  and  steadfast,  and 
his  love  for  his  art  waa  powerful  anil  endur- 
ing; he  was  singularly  generous  in  hia  assist- 
ance to  his  fellows  in  the  craft.  Mr.  Stedman 
married  Miss  Laura  Woodworth,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,   3  Nov.,   1853. 

BAKER,  Frank,  jurist,  h.  in  Melmore,  Ohio, 
11  May,  1840;  d.  in  Hartland,  Wis.,  0  July, 
1D16,  son  of  Richard  and  Fannie  (Wheeler) 
Baker.  He  waa  deacended  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished New  England  ancestry;  the  first 
American  representative  of  the  family  in  this 
country  waa  Thomas  Baker,  who  came  from 
Kent,  England,  in  1630,  and  was  enrolled  as 
a  "  free  planter "  at  Milford,  one  of  the 
original  six  towns  of  the  New  Haven  colony, 
on  the  organisation  of  that  town  on  29  Nov., 
1639.  In  1650  he  removed  to  Easthampton, 
L.  L,  where  he  was  later  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  turn  that  community  over  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  In  1658  he 
was  elected  a  magistrate  of  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut,  by  that  body  itself.  In  1665, 
after  Long  Island  had  been  ceded  to  the  prov- 
ince granted  by  the  King  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  Governor  Nicoll,  the  representative  of 
the  Duke,  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  towns  to  con- 
vene at  Hempstead,  there  to  confer  with  him 
regarding  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
Thomas  Baker  attended  this  conference  as  the 
representative  of  Easthampton.  Later  he  was 
appointed  foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury  in 
the  province  of  New  York  and  of  the  grand 
jury  at  the  first  court  of  assizes  held  in  Now 
York,  in  1065.  His  son,  Thomas  Baker  |2d), 
married  Ann  Topjiing,  the  granddaughter  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Topping,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  first  council  of  the  flrat  English  governor 
of  the  province  of  New  Y'ork,  in  1065.  Of  this 
marriage  was  bom  Samuel  Baker,  who  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Branford,  Conn,,  in 
1728,  where  he  became  a  merchant  engaged 
in  the  West  Indian  trade.  He  waa  aeveral 
times  choaen  selectman  and,  in  1765,  was  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
Hia  Bon,  Jonathan,  married  Mary  Barker,  the 
'laughter  of  Deacon  Barker,  who  was  then  the 
leading  citi7en  of  Branford,  who  was  descended 
from  the  Huguenot,  Peter  Pap  ill  on.  Their 
son,  Samuel  Baker,  was  captured  by  Indiana  as 
a  youth  during  the  first  year  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  by  them  carried  a  prisoner 
into  Burgoyne's  camp,  where  the  boy  was  sold 
to  an  officer  of  the  general's  staff  for  $12  00. 
He  remained  with  the  staff  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  as  a  mess  boy  until  the  army  surren- 
dered to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga  His  re- 
lease thus  eiTected,  he  went  home,  where  he 
remained  until  1781,  when,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  enlisted  as  a  aoldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  and  saw  considerable  fighting 
against  the  British  troops.  After  the  war  ha 
settled  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  a  few  milea 
south  of  the  New  York  line,  being  the  first 
settler  in  the  valley  of  Tioga,  In  1794  he  re- 
moved to  Pleasant  Valley,  where  he  waa 
elected  assessor  of  the  town  of  Bath  at  the 
first  town  meeting,  in  1797,  and  was  collector 
and  supervisor  of  the  town  for  many  years. 
In   1813   he   waa   commissioned   first  judge   of 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Steuben  County, 
N  Y  which  he  remained  until  1117  when 
he  was  appumted  surrogate  of  Steuben  Countj 
Judge  Baker  the  grandfather  of  the  sub 
ject  of  this  sketch  dud  2  D  c  1842  m  his 
eightieth  yiar  His  nife  Elizabeth  Daniels 
naa  descended  from  a  lery  old  Dutch  family 
The  miternal  grandfather  rf  Judge  Baker 
(subject  of  ihia  iketch)  «as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  of  New  York  and  "aa  the 
only  son  of  Capt  Silas  U  heeler  an  officer  in 
the  Rhode  Island  contingencv  during  the 
Revolutionary  \\  ar  Judge  Baker  8  father 
Richard  Baker  was  a  prosperous  farmer  whosf 
chief  desire  was  to  prepare  his  aiv  sons  tor 
useful  careers  in  the  service  of  the  eountrj 
Having  passed  through  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  Mr  Baker  entered  the  Uhio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1861.  On  President 
Lincoln  making  hia  appeal  for  volunteers  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  in  the  Southern  States, 
Mr.  Baker  responded  eagerly  and  was  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Eighty-fourth  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers,  in  which  he  served  out  hia 
term  of  enlistment.  He  then  entered  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  from  ivhich  he  graduated 
with  full  honors  in  1863.  Having  passed  his 
bar  examinations,  he  opened  a  law  nflice 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  «as  engaged  in  a  g 
eral  practice  until  1873.  During  this  period 
he  also  served  as  county  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  removed  to  Chicagb,  where  he  continued 
practicing  until  June,  1887,  when  he  was 
elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  In  ISSl  he  was 
re-elected,  and  again  in  I8S7.  In  June,  1904, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Appellate  Court  Bench 
of  the  First  District,  where  he  served  for  si 
years,  and  by  successive  appointments  then 
after  served  another  seven  years  in  this  courl 
Judge  Baker's  decisions  have  been  free  frot 
any  taint  of  partisanship  and,  with  very  fei 
exceptions,  have  been  sustained  by  the  highe 
courts.  Although  a  Democrat,  his  impartial 
conduct  «a9  recognized  by  the  Republicans  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  placed  him  on  their 
ticket  tor  a  third  election.  His  most  enduring 
monument  is  the  one  which  he  erected  for  him- 
self in  his  judicial  writings.  His  first  opinion 
appears  in  Vol.  108  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Aj)peilate  Court  of  the  First  District  of  Illi- 
nois and  his  opinions  appear  in  all  the  sub- 
sc.juent  volumes  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
ninety  in  all,  covering  a  period  of  judicial 
service  in  that  tribunal  of  thirteen  years  and 
a  continuous  active  Judicial  service  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  In  this  large  accumulation  of 
judicial  literature  the  legal  profession  will 
find  its  guides  and  landmarks,  embodying,  as 
it  does,  a  vast  store  of  judicial  learning.  "  So 
long  as  the  common  law  exists,"  said  Justice 
Jesse  Holdom,  a  member  of  this  court,  on  the 
occasion  of  Judge  Baker's  death,  "  the  opin- 
ions which  Judge  Baker  wrote  will  be  con- 
sulted as  authoritative  repositories  of  its  prin- 
ciples, not  only  in  this  State  but  wherever  the 
same  rational  system  of  iurisprudencc  may 
preva.il.  Judge  Baker  was  hard-working 
painstaking,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties.  At  niei  priui  he  was 
a  terror  to  the  lawyers  who  tried  their  cases 
without  due  preparation.  He  never  attempted 
to  conceal   his  impatience   with   this   class   of 


practitioners  Yet  under  a  brusque  exterior 
he  concealed  a  kindh  disposition  and  a  gentle 
nature  He  was  more  than  tolerant  of  the 
voung  lawyers  and  e\Lr  ready  to  aid  oier  the 
rough  places  those  who  worked  diligentlj  He 
nas  respected  by  the  bar  for  his  legal  learn 
ing  and  attainments  ind  the  strength  and 
probity    of    his    character  Judge    Baker  s 

mind  naa  essentially  analytical  ind  logical 
He  had  a  keen  faculty  for  grasping  the  con 
trolling  prmcipleo  in\ol¥ed  and  disentangling 
them  from  immaterial  considerations  and 
arriving  without  difficulty  at  a  logical  and 
correct  result  This  power  to  analjie  cases 
and  thereby  to  indicate  the  true  principles  by 
nhich  the  dccinion  should  be  governea  ren 
dered  his  assistance  in  conference  particularly 
helpful  to  his  associates  As  an  indication  of 
the  appreciation  «ith  which  Judge  Baker  was 
regarded  by  his  asscciates  memorial  services 
were  held  on  3  Oct  1916  in  the  courtroom 
of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  tor  the 
First  District  m  Chicago  at  which  the  Hon 
\\  illiam  M  McSurely  was  the  presiding  jus 
tice  In  characterizing  his  late  associate  the 
Hon  Richard  Clifford  a  former  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  said  on  this  occasion  Judge 
Baker  was  a  trained  lawyer  nith  a  mind  big 
and  broad  and  little  use  had  he  for  pin 
points  He  went  directh  to  the  marrow  of  the 
question  There  was  a  lurntng  point  in  eiery 
case  and  he  was  quick  to  see  it  His  inquiry 
was  always  what  was  right  where  was  the 
justice  of  the  case  and  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  what  the  law  ought  tt  be  and  his  first 
impression  was  uauall>  correct  His  offhand 
opmnn  on  a  legal  question  was  excellent 
He  was  a  diligent  worker  himself  and  he  did 
not  have  much  patience  with  a  slovenly  or 
la?\  la«(er  His  own  training  and  study  had 
been  buoh  as  to  make  him  accurate  For  the 
hrst  few  years  after  his  admission  to  the  ter 
in  niiio  he  acted  aa  clerk  of  the  court  and 
hi  drew  all  his  orders  and  sometimes  he  uned 
to  Ha>  when  careless  lawyers  would  present 
papers  for  him  to  sign  What  is  that  It 
did  not  look  like  an  order  and  it  did  not 
look  like  a  judgment  to  him  a  man  who  was 
so  well  trained  and  so  thorough  In  pleading 
he  waa  unusually  good  and  it  did  not  take 
him  long  to  decide  whether  a  declaration  was 
good  or  not  In  so  manj  wais  he  was  a 
model  judt.e  lodustruua  courageous  capable 
honest  and  impartial  He  knew  neither 
plaintiff  nor  defendant  It  was  of  no  eonse 
quence  to  him  who  the  parties  were  Some 
thought  that  hia  reputation  grew  since  his 
eleiation  to  the  Appellate  Court  but  for  my 
self  I  always  saul  of  him  he  was  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  we  had  on  the  bench  Ho  was  an 
unostentatious  and  very  modest  man  never 
speaking  of  himself  or  of  his  position  on  the 
liench.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  but  never  prone 
in  any  ivay  to  display  his  learning.  With  the 
people  he  always  stood  high.  He  never 
courted  popularity,  nor  did  he  ever  try  to  gain 
public  applause  by  any  of  his  judicial  opin- 
ions or  utterances  and  no  one  can  ever  say 
that  he  tried  to  gain  favor  with  the  bar. 
During  his  long  public  service  no  one  ever 
questioned  hia  motives  and  he  leaves  behind 
an  enviable  record."  In  1003  Judge  Baker 
served  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a  car 
strike  in  Chicago,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
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ever  afterward  regarded  with  great  favor  by 
the  labor  organizations.  At  one  of  hia  sub- 
sequent  re-elections   he   was   warmly   indorsed 

by   the   Chicago   Federation  of  Labor,     T 

ligioua  matters  he  was  a  Methodist, 
maa  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  of  the 
G.  A.  E.;  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevo- 
lution;  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  of  the 
Royal  Areanum  and  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  many  years,  also,  of  the  Iro- 
quois Club.  On  10  Nov.,  1870,  Judge  Baker 
married  Eliza  Warner,  of  London,  Ohio.  They 
had  two  children;  Ethel  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Andrews) 
and   Nora    (Mrs,  S.  M.   Koehersperger). 

LATHSOP,  John  Hiram,  educator  and  uni- 
versity founder,  b.  at  Sherburne,  Chenango 
County,  N.  V.,  22  Jan.,  1739;  d.  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  2  Aug., 
1866  In  Iblj 
he  entered  Ham 
jlton  College 

CI  nton  N  Y 
but  after  two 
years  changed  to 
■iale  College 

V,  here  he  was 
gra  luated  in 

1810  Through 
a  tutorship  at 
liale  he  was  able 
to  pursue  his 
■studies  in  the 
Law  Department 


yAS^a^S^ 


but 


not  for  the  la  v  He  then  turn  d  his  at 
tentign  to  educati  n  and  in  which  field 
his  service  i  as  continuous  for  more  than  forty 
years  4fter  connection  *  ith  various  insti 
tutions  of  Ne  v  Fnglnnd  as  teacher  and  prm 
cipal  ht  was  in  1830  made  professor  of 
matl  en  atica  and  natural  philosophy  at  Ham 
liton  College  In  I'i35  he  was  promjted  to  the 
Maynard  profeseorBhip  of  law  civil  politj  and 
political  economy  In  1840  he  was  electei 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  thus  gave  up  his  cultured  associations  in 
the  older  Eaat  to  become  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  liberal  education  in  what  was  then 
the  Far  W  est  The  conditions  of  the  time  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  tact  that  it  required 
siY  weehs  to  maiie  the  journey  from  New 
York  to  the  town  of  Columbia  in  Central  Mis 
souri  The  university  existed  only  in  the  ap 
propriation  of  land  made  for  ita  establishment 
and  upon  President  Lathrop  deiohed  the  task 
of  calling  it  into  real  life  superintending  the 
erection  of  buildings  overseeing  the  sale  of 
land  and  maturing  plana  for  a  complete  and 
thorough  course  of  study  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  his  arduoua  labors  through  eight 
vears  that  the  Missouri  Lniversitv  was  per 
manentiv  organized  was  equipped  with  a  large 
central  building  which  compared  favorablv 
with  the  best  university  buildings  of  the  time 
in  the  East  and  was  established  with  facilities 
tor  instructing  and  courses  of  study  of  the 
highest  standard  In  1859  Dr  Lathrop  was 
elected  chancellor  of  tt  isconsin  State  Uni 
lersity  and  entered  upon  hio  dutiei  at  Madi 
son  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Here  his 
skill  and  evjerience  as  an  organizer  of  the 
State  educational  system  were  brought  to  bear 
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upon  much  the  same  condition  of  things  as  he 
had  found  in  Missouri  some  years  before.  He 
has  been  properly  credited  with  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  before  he  left  Madison  the 
campus  was  improved  with  a  fine  college  hall, 
and  an  enduring  basis  laid  for  the  later  pros- 
perity of  the  university.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  been  twice  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
Indiana  State  University,  and  after  ten  years' 
residence  in  Wisconsin  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. He  remained  there  only  a  year,  however, 
and  resigned  his  heavy  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  to  take  a  professorship 
in  the  Missouri  University.  Thus,  in  1860, 
he  returned  to  his  first  Western  home,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
The  University  of  Missouri  encountered  many 
hardships  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  task  of  keeping  up  the  work  of  its 
several  departments  during  those  years  Dr. 
Lathrop's  previous  experience  was  summoned 
to  many  of  the  practical  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, so  that  he  was  acting  presi- 
dent for  four  years,  and  in  18fi5  was  officially 
confirmed  as  president.  Largely  due  to  his 
initiative,  schools  and  departments  for  the 
— ! —  iTofesaions  and  arts  were  established 
Aion  with  the  general  academic  de- 
partment. He  was  still  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  organization  and  upbuilding  when 
stricken  with  a  fatal  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
On  the  campus  of  the  Missouri  University 
there  now  stands  Lathrup  Hall,  one  of  the 
dignified  buildings  of  the  college  group  and 
used  as  a  students'  dining  club.     Thus  there 

permanent  memorial  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  a  fitting  tribute  to 
one  the  greatest  educators  of  his  generation. 
On  1  Ajiril,  1910,  a  woman's  building,  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  campus  of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, named  Lathrop  Hall,  was  dedicated 
with  formal  exercises.  In  the  dedication  pro- 
gram were  quoted  some  extracts  from  Dr. 
Lathrop's  inaugural  address  as  chancellor,  de- 
livered in  the  Capitol  Building  at  Madison,  on 
16  Jan.,  1850,  also  from  an  address  delivered 
by  him  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  its  first  annual  fair  at  Janesville,  in  Octo- 
ber, 18-'il,  and  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
university  board  of  regents,  dated  1  Oct., 
1867,  relating  to  the  subject  of  co-education. 
Quotations  from  the  inaugural  address  are  as 
follows:  "  tf  I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the 
and  the  genius  and  character  of  our 
people,  it  is  nn  American  soil  that  the  three- 
fold problem,  what  free  institutions  can  do 
for  education,  and  what  education  can  do  for 
free  institutions,  and  what  both  can  do  for 
human  progress,  is  destined  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfully and  most  gloriously  illustrated. 
Wherever  in  our  country  the  principle  of  free 
(chools  has  been  directly  submitted  to  the 
test  of  popular  vote,  it  has  been  carried  tri- 
umphantly through.  The  American  mind  has 
grasped  the  idea,  and  will  not  let  it  go,  that 

'hole  property  of  the   State,  whether  in 

on  or  in  severalty,  is  hulden  subject  to 
sacred  trust   of   providing  for   the   educa- 

of  every  child  in  the  State.  Without  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  as  the  most  potent 
compensation  for  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  hereditary  wealth,  the  boasted  political 
equality  of  which  we  dream  is  but  a  pleasing 
illusion.     Knowledge  is  the  great  leveler.     It 
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ia  the  true  democracy.  WiacoDsin  may  have 
the  honor  of  solving  for  heraelf  and  for  man 
the  great  problem  of  the  beat  pducational  or- 
ganism for  improving,  informing,  and  purify- 
ing the  common  mind,  ...  a  problem  on 
which  dcpenda,  more  than  on  aught  else,  the 
progresaive  civilization  of  mankind.  And  if 
this  State  Universitj  be  the  chosen  instru- 
mentality by  which  Wisconsin  shall  discharge 
her  duty  to  man,  then  shall  it  indeed  accom- 
plish a  glorious  destiny  by  ministering  in  no 
humble  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  God  in  this  world,  which  ia  none  other 
than  the  cause  of  human  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue— the  great  cause  of  an  ever  progressive 
civilization,"  In  the  second  extract,  Chan- 
cellor Lathrop  closed  an  appeal  to  (he  farmers 
of  the  State  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
imiversity  with  these  words:  "It  is  a  fact  of 
world-wide  celebrity  that  Wisconsin  presents 
to  the  aettler  the  physical  elements  of  pros- 
perity in  rich  profusion  and  beautiful  com- 
bination. With  its  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed— with  its  capacity  for  rapid  settlement 
and  early  maturity — with  its  continued  alter- 
nationa,  in  just  proportion  of  woodland  and 
opening,  of  prairie,  natural  meadow  and  lake 
^and  with  the  command  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  markets,  it  needs  but  the  means 
of  professional  culture,  thus  carried  to  the 
door  of  the  farmer  through  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  to  finish  what  nature  has  so 
tastefully  and  so  bounteously  bcgnn.  Agri- 
cultural science,  like  all  other  seienceB,  ia  to 
he  acquired  by  study  and  reaeareh.  The  disci- 
pline and  the  inetruetion  of  Ihe  achool  are 
essential   to   its   sea aon able   and   thorough   ac- 

^uisition.  Without  it  the  farming  proceasea 
all  to  the  low  level  of  routine  and  drudgery 
With  it,  agriculture  vindicates  its  undoubted 
claim  to  stand  not  only  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
experimental  arts,  but  to  take  its  position, 
side  hy  side,  with  the  learned  professions  in 
dignity,  and  honor,  as  well  as  in  profit. 
Bring,  then,  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
State  into  harmony  with  the  great  objects  of 
your  association-,  follow  up  the  auspicious 
beginnings  of  this  day  with  ample  provision 
tor  general  professional  culture,  and  you  will 
leave  an  inheritance  to  your  children,  tran- 
scending all  that  you  have  felt  or  fancied  of 
the  destiny  of  Wisconsin.  Education,  gentle- 
men, is  no  mendicant.  It  bega  nothing  from 
your  charity.  Hi  proclamation  to  you 
'Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you  agai 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
gether,  and  running  over,  shall  be  returned 
your  bosom.'  "  Chancellor  Lathrop's  views 
co-education,  as  contained  in  the  third  extract, 
were  presented  in  the  following  words:  "'The 
completion  of  the  central  edifice  will  open  the 
way  to  the  admission  of  female  pupils  to  the 
normal  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity It  ia  a  question  now  much  agitated, 
whether  the  liberal  culture  of  the  female  mind 
is  an  end  most  appropriately  attained  under 
the  eicisting  agency  of  aeparate  educational 
efltahliahments,  doubling  the  array  and  quad- 
rupling the  expense  of  the  inatruction.  The 
entire  success  which  has  attended  the  com- 
mon education  of  the  sexes  in  normal  sehnol^ 
and  the  higher  academies  of  the  Eastern 
States  goes  far  toward  settling  the  question 
for    the    University.      There    is    not    wanting 
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collegiate  experience  ot  some  authority  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  whole  question  is  now 
in  process  of  being  conclusively  tested  at  An- 
tioch  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Horace 
Mann.  It  may  be  alleged  that  public  senti- 
ment in  Wisconsin  ia  not  yet  ripe  for  dispens- 
ing with  aeparate  female  schools;  still  the 
board  deem  it  right  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  thoae  parents  who  desire  university 
culture  for  their  daughters  by  extending  to  all 
such  the  prii  lieges  of  the  institution.  The 
residence  of  the  families  of  the  faculty  in  the 
buildings,  and  the  admirable  conduct  of  the 
common  hall  will  render  the  membership  of 
female  pupils  pleasant  economical  and  safe " 
Concerning  the  scholarship  and  character  of 
Dr  Lathrop  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  fol 
lowing  sentences  from  an  article  in  the  Na 
tional  Cyclopedia  of  Amenian  Biography 
'  Dr  Lathrop  posse-ised  a  clear  logital  mind 
capable  ot  broad  generalization  and  disci 
plined  by  veara  ot  iritical  study  his  graap 
ot  any  subject  being  thoroughly  comprehensive 
and  Lxhauitue  He  wis  an  extensue  writer 
nunicating  with  the  public  m  lectures 
pamphhta  addresses  and  the  diiiy  press  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects  for  which  his  varied 
learning  and  sound  philosophj  especially 
fitted  him  Education  finance  free  trade  in 
terna tional  improvements  agriculture  besides 
the  philosophies  of  his  class  lecture  room  were 
some  of  the  matters  of  gineral  importance  that 
engaged  his  pen  from  time  to  time  He  car 
ried  on  a  large  literary  and  social  correspond 
ente  and  his  letters  might  be  taken  as  models 
of  thLir  kin  I  During  his  long  and  varied 
professional  life  he  filled  every  chair  ot  in 
struction  common  to  the  universities  of  mod 
ern  times  showing  a  rare  extent  and  \ersa 
tility  of  learning  Hia  fa\orite  department 
was  the  philosophy  of  morals  His  lectures 
on  ethics  were  an  original  and  forcible  de- 
lelopmcnt  of  the  subjecls  combining  and  bar 
monizing  the  advanced  views  ol  modern 
thinkers  with  the  fundamental  proofs  and 
faith  ot  Christianitv  It  ta  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  busy  routine  of  his  life  he  failed 
to  carrv  out  his  intention  of  editing  in  book 
form  his  sjstem  ot  ethies  and  other  valuable 
knowledge  to  which  he  had  gi\en  much  thought 
and  research  He  held  many  advanced  views 
Bome  ot  which  were  later  sanctioned  by  the 
logic  ft  events  Farly  in  life  he  took  the 
then  atartlmg  position  that  there  was  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  professions 
of  teaching  and  theology  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  should  absorb  the  entire 
energiLS  ot  the  man  as  in  law  or  medicine ' 
In  1H31  John  H  Lathrop  married  Frances  E 
TjOthrop  She  was  born  in  Utica  N  Y  30 
Jan  IRO*)  and  died  IS  Oct  1883  She  was 
a  niece  of  Preaident  Kirkland  of  Harvard 
College  Mri  Lathrop  is  described  by  those 
who  remember  her  as  a  ladv  of  unusual  vnac 
ity  and  charm — her  rare  social  gifts  aiding 
the  cause  so  ably  served  by  her  husband 
'^e\en  children  wtre  born  of  their  marriage 
tour  sons  and  three  daughters  Two  died  in 
infancy  In  the  cemetery  at  Madison  is  a 
monument  commemorative  ot  the  two  who 
died  in  early  minhood  Three  are  still  living 
Mrs  William  Medill  Smith  and  Mrs  Charles 
C  Riplej  ot  Kansas  City  Mo  and  Gardiner 
Lathrop    ot  Chicago 
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REHINaTOn,  Frederic,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  writer,  b.  in  Canton,  N.  V.,  4  Oct.,  1861 ; 
d.  in  Ridgelield,  Conn.,  26  Dec,  lOOS,  aon  of 
Seth  Pierrepont  and  Clora  (Sackrider)  Rem- 
ington. He  was  of  English  descent,  his  first 
American  ancestor  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  about  1640.  Hia  father, 
Col.  Seth  Pierrepont  Remington,  served  with 
distmction  in  the  Cml  Uar  iiaa  editor  of  the 
Ogdensburg  (N  Y  )  Journal  was  at  one 
time  cfllector  of  fne  port  at  Ogdensburg  and 
a  politician  of  prominente  in  the  northprn 
part  ol  New  York  State  Frederic  s  father 
had  marked  out  for  him  a  tareer  n  journal 
lam  but  the  youth  dusired  to  lie  a  a>ldieT 
He  attended  a  privite  s  hool  in  Ugenaburg 
then  Bishop  Hopkins  '^chool  at  Burlin^on 
later  the  Highland  Military  Academy  at 
nington  Vt  and  Anally  a  similar  inatiti... 
at  V^orceafer  Mass  At  these  sohoola  he  dii 
placed  such  marked  artistic  ability  that  hi 
father  was  advised  to  send  him  to  an  ai 
school  Uhen  he  nas  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  had  modihed  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a 
military  career  and  entered  the  \ale  4rt 
School  where  he  received  his  first  training  tn 
the  rudiments  of  artjitic  expression  After 
a  pourae  in  that  institution  during  which  he 
gained  a  reputation  in  Walter  Camps  eele 
brated  footlall  team  he  came  to  Nen  \ork 
and  continued  his  ntudies  at  the  Art  Students 
League  He  remained  at  the  League  until  the 
death  of  hia  father  in  February  ISso  and  then 
went  itest  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  ranch 
and  satisfying  his  aliding  longing  for  a  I  fe 
on  boundless  plains  and  among  untrammeled 
spirits  Soon  after  hia  arrnal  in  the  then 
untamed  West  Mr  Remingtons  idea  of  gam 
ing  wialth  on  a  rai  eh  had  perished  He  saw 
the  \^  eat  of  the  des]  erado  the  buffalo  the 
savage  Indian  and  the  flood  of  gold  that  he 
had  pictured  in  his  mind  fading  away  before 
the  adiance  of  ciiilization  but  before  it  had 
vanished  he  had  gmaped  a  knowledge  of  the 
tthole  which  he  later  reduced  to  a  pictured 
history  such  as  no  one  before  him  had  sue 
cesafully  essayed  He  lost  the  little  money 
that  was  to  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  a  for 
tune  and  th  n  applied  himself  to  depicting  of 
the  open  country  that  he  loied  After  spend 
ing  a  year  in  the  West  he  came  to  Nen  lork 
City  and  entered  upon  his  art  career  AI 
though  he  met  with  many  of  the  artists  usual 
disrouragements  his  success  was  remarkably 
swift  and  when  he  uas  thirty  years  old  he 
Has  one  of  the  foremost  artists  in  the  coun 
ti?  It  might  be  said  that  he  had  begun  a 
school    of   his    nun      His    work    appeared    in 

Harper  s     W  eekly  Century     Magazine 

and  other  leading  periodicala  here  and  abroad 
and  he  illuitrated  a  score  of  books  dealing 
with  affair?  in  the  West  With  a  broad  yet 
sure  treatment  of  his  military  and  frontier 
subjects  he  imparted  to  his  hundreds  of  pie 
tures  an  acfun  that  was  lifelike  but  long 
was  regarded  as  noiel  Mr  Remington  aecom 
panied  Poultney  Bigelow  to  Russ  a  Germany 
and  Algeria  He  was  with  General  M  ies  dur 
ing  the  Siou\  campaign  in  181011  and  was 
in  Cuba  throughout  the  Spanish  American 
War  immediately  prior  to  which  he  spent  ten 
day  on  the  Iowa  nith  Admiral  Robley  D 
Elans  Hia  illustrations  paintings  and 
bronzes  were  of  Indans   cowboys   soHiers   and 
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frontiersmen  as  he  had  seen  and  known  them 
in  many  and  varied  experiences.  He  illus- 
trated Colonel  Roosevelt's  "  Ranch  Life  and 
the  Hunting  Trail."  Among  the  best  examples 
of  his  late  work  are,  "Fired  On,"  which  was 
recently  purchased  for  the  National  Museum; 
"  Shotgun  Hospitality,"  "  The  Scare  in  the 
Pack  Train,"  "The  Night  Halt  of  Cavalry," 
•  The  Lost  Warrior  The  Blanket  Signal 
'  Among  the  Led  Horses  and  The  Hunters 
.Supper  His  pictures  of  horses  for  which 
he  IS  known  throughout  the  i  orld  are  remark 
able  for  their  photograph  c  e\aaness  of  ac 
ti<n  One  of  these  of  which  thousands  of 
copies  bale  been  sold  is  Roosevelt  s  Charge 
at  San  Juan  which  he  made  soun  after  he 
returned  from  picturing  the  war  in  Cuba  The 
same  actitn  entered  into  hia  work  as  a  aculp 
tor  which  was  a  later  development  in  h  a  ar 
tistic  life  Some  of  his  bronzes  are  familiar 
lo  art  I  vers  everywhere  Among  the  moat 
famous  are  The  Br  nco  Buster  Oif  the 
RangL  and  The  Wounded  Bunkie  Hia 
novels  and  short  stories  \  ere  ex  client  His 
lo*e  lor  the  c  untry  amounted  to  a  pass  on 
and  he  could  not  endure  life  in  the  city 
through  a  ]  rolonged  period  He  l  urchased  a 
dwelling  in  New  Rochelle  where  he  lued  sur 
rounded  ly  his  dogs  and  1  orsea  I  ut  as  the 
population  mtreasLd  and  the  town  extended 
toward  his  property  he  moved  to  his  beautiful 
home  at  Ridgefield  Conn  He  was  a  member 
of  the  U  S  Cavalrj  Association  and  of  the 
PKiers  Lambs  and  Union  League  Cluls  He 
was  also  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  a  member  of  tht  In 
stitute  of  4rta  and  Letters  He  recened  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Yale  in 
lOOO  Mr  Remington  married  1  0  t  1884 
Fia  Adelle  daughter  of  Tawton  and  Flora 
Ho^-t  Caton    of  Gloversville    N    Y 

WIKSIOW  John  Bradley  chief  justice  of 
the  S  ipreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  b  in  Nunda 
I  n  ingaton  County  N  Y  4  Oit  1851  son  of 
Horat  o  Gates  and  Emily  (Bradleyl  Winslow 
The  W  inslow  family  came  to  this  country  m 
1821  its  earliest  representitiic  in  New  Eng 
land  being  Kenetm  W  inslow  a  native  of 
Droitwich  Worcester  England  who  settled 
first  m  Plymouth  and  later  (1641)  in  Marsh 
Held  Mass  Frcm  Kenelm  Winslow  and  hia 
n  ife  Elean  r  Adama  the  line  of  descei  t  runs 
through  their  aon  Kenelm  and  hia  wife  Mary 
Worden  their  son  Samue!  and  his  wife  Mary 
King  their  son  Thomas  and  his  wife  Rebecca 
E  er  their  son  Thomas  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  Alarsh  their  son  John  and  his  wife 
Mary  ^an  Deuatn  John  Winaliw  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  J)hn  B  Wmslon  was  a 
soldifr  in  the  War  of  1812  Horatio  C  Wins 
low  (IS^nsai  a  evil  engineer  by  profession 
nd  a  graduate  jf  Union  College  was  in 
852  5^  engaged  in  the  w  Drk  of  laving  out  ona 
pction  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Rail 
road  Later  he  became  a  book  merchant  in 
Racine  Wia  and  for  ten  years  acted  aa 
superintendent  of  the  piillic  sihools  of  that 
city  From  1874  until  1877  he  served  aa  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  Unnersity  of  W  iseonsin 
The  son  attended  the  public  schools  of  Racine, 
and  later  entered  Racine  College  Racine  Wis 
where  he  was  graduated  AB  in  18(1  He 
began  his  law  studies  in  1872  m  the  law  office 
of  O   E  Hand   and  continued  them  in  the  office 
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of  Fuller  and  Dyer  In  1874  he  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  Uniiersity  oJ  Wiseoniin  and 
was  graduated  LLB  m  June  187j  In  1874 
the  Unneraitv  fi  \\iacjnsin  honored  him  «ith 
the  degree  of  LL  D  and  in  inoo  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  same  honor  from  Lanrence 
Unnersity  Appleton  W  is  After  completing 
his  law  course  Tudge  \\  malow  settled  in  Ra 
eme  w  here  he  engaged  m  the  practice  of 
Ian  as  a  member  o!  the  firm  of  Fuller  and 
Dyer  a  connection  whith  he  retained  ui  til 
1877  From  tl  c  beginning  ol  hia  practice  ht 
enjojed  tht  conSdence  and  reapict  of  hia  fe\ 
Ion  members  of  the  bar  and  on  account  of 
his  eminent  quslilicationa  and  fine  ability  as 
an  attorney  won  notable  success  In  1S79  he 
was  called  to  his  hrst  public  position  as  eit\ 
attornej  of  Racine  m  nhich  capacity  he  sened 
with  energy  and  ability  until  1883  In  April 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  of 
the  First  Judicial  District  hii  judicial  duties 
beginning  in  January  18&4  and  in  1899  was 
re  elected  to  the  aame  office  n  ithout  opposi 
tion  His  as'iociation  iMth  the  Supreme  Court 
of  V\  iseonsin  «hich  iias  to  extend  oyer  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years  began  «ith 
the  expiration  of  hiS  term  as  circuit  judge  in 
May  1811  when  he  naa  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  place 
of  Hon  David  Taylor  deceased  In  April  of 
the  foUoning  year  Judge  \\in'ilow  was  elected 
to  fin  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeeesTOr 
nhieh  expired  in  iB'iG  In  April  1805  he  «as 
re  elected  for  a  full  term  expiring  in  1101 
and  again  elected  for  a  ttrm  of  ten  years 
more  His  ele\ation  to  the  chief  juatueahip 
of  the  State  of  ^^  isconsin  occurred  on  30  Dec 
1907  nhen  upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Cassodj  he  came  into  the  olflce  M  reason  of 
hia  aeniority  of  serMce  A  man  of  strong 
political  convictions  and  a  Democrat  in  party 
affiliation  it  is  uorthy  of  note  that  Judge 
\^  in  alow  practicallj  ones  his  position  to  the 
opposing  forces  for  the  First  Tudicial  Dis 
triet  nhich  he  representa  in  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  has  ahiays  been  Republican 
and  it  IS  said  that  regardless  of  party  in 
fluenee  or  prejudice  President  Taft  at  one 
time  had  him  scrimsly  under  consideration 
for  a  justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  During  his  long  term  of  serv 
ice  there  has  ne\er  arisen  the  slightest  criti 
cism  of  either  Judge  Winston  s  pre  eminent 
qualifications  or  fitnesa  for  hia  position  He 
has  a  distinguished  dignified  presence  a  fine 
critical  and  yet  ctnijer\atne  mind  and  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  and  oppor 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  juat  and  right  prin 
ciplea  which  hii  high  offiLe  carries  with  it 
As  a  jurnt  he  has  made  a  record  for  impartial 
niadom  rarch  equaled  and  is  nofalle  for  his 
ability  to  judge  on  the  merita  ot  both  sides  of 
a  case  His  dcciaions  are  n  ithout  exception 
oi  clear  judicial  reason  and  clear  perauasive 
argument  The  records  of  the  Wisconsin 
courts  show  that  mme  ot  the  strongest  rulingi 
of  the  last  decade  haie  been  handed  dn«n 
by  Judge  Winsiow  \lthough  hia  professional 
and  judicial  duties  have  necessarily  absorbed 
much  of  his  time  he  has  filled  several  ither 
pubiiL  poi^Lticns  including  tie  presidency  of 
the  4meri  an  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Crimimlog(  during  the  years  llll  and  !')12 
He  18  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  and  ex 
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cellent  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin from  1848  to  18U0,  under  the  name  ot. 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Court";  also  a  legal 
text -book  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  Winslow's 
l^orma,"  which  ia  a  collection  of  forms  and 
practices  under  the  Code.  Judge  Winalow  ia  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
IS  a  director  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1804, 
and  by  Lawrence  University  in  1900.  He  mar- 
ried 19  Jan.,  1881,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Martin 
Clancy,  of  Racine,  Wis.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren: Horatio  Gates,  John  Seymour,  Edith 
Agnes,  Clarinda  Louise,  Emily  Bradley,  and 
Mary  Isabel  Winslow. 

EITTKEDGE,  Lewis  Harris,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Harrisville,  N.  H.,  18  June,  1871.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College,  at  Durham, 
\  here  he  was  graduated  B.S.  in  1896.  He 
immediately  accepted  a  position  with  the  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Company  of  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.,  with  whom  he  continued  for  about 
a  year,  then  obtaining  emplojTnent  with  the 
Peerless  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  rising 
from  one  position  of  trust  to  another  until, 
in  1899,  he  was  made  secretary  and  manager. 
Two  years  later  he  was  also  made  treasurer  of 
the  firm  In  the  following  year  the  firm  waa 
reorganized  and  became  the  Peerless  Motor 
Car  Company,  but  Str.  Kittredge  still  con- 
tinued in  the  aame  ofBces  he  had  held  with 
the  old  corporation.  Two  yeara  later  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  Finally,  in  1906,  he 
became  president  and  this  position  he  has 
maintained  ever  since.  In  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company 
may  be  traced  the  evolution  of  the  automobile 
industry  of  America.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  articles  which  con- 
stituted a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the 
automobile,  in  an  evolutionary  aenae,  with 
primitive  forme  ot  locomotion.  The  parent 
firm,  the  Peerleaa  Manufacturing  Com|iany, 
was  a  large  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  when 
that  vehicle  was  the  most  popular  means  of 
conveyance.  Then  came  the  development  of 
the  motor,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
automobile,  which  gradually  began  superseding 
the  bicycle.  About  1900  the  Peerlc'is  Manu- 
facturing Company  began  manufacturing 
parts  tor  several  firms  which  had  begun  to 
turn  out  automobiles  of  American  make  A 
^ear  later  it  secured  the  full  right  to  build 
the  De  Dion  Bouton  "  motorettc  "  under  the 
De  Dion  patents  and  for  a  year  afterward 
this  car  was  turned  out  from  the  corporation's 
Cle\eiand  pHnf  Then  came  the  reorganisa- 
tion an  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  the 
new  compinj  liegan  producing  its  own  ears: 
the  Peerless  mike  The  first  Ptcrlcss  auto- 
mobiles had  only  two  cylinders  wi(h  a  vertical 
motor  located  under  a  bonnet  in  front,  ivhich 
baa  since  become  a  universal  feature  The  de- 
mand for  these  new  cars  expanded  with  great 
rapidit'^  Meanwhile  improiementa  were  con- 
stantly being  made  and  the  car  developed  to 
a  greater  degree  of  excellence  In  1904  it  be- 
came imperati\e  to  make  extensne  additions 
to  the  Cleveland  plant  and  new  grounds  were 
acquired  at  Fast  Ninety  third  Street  and 
Quinty   Avenue    upon   which    were   erected   a 
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whole  series  of  new  buildings  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  new  car.  This  policy  of 
expanBion  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The 
original  two-cylinder  car  waa  soon  replaced 
by  a  car  of  a  new  design  carrying  four  cylin- 
ders. Later  cars  of  six  cylinders  were  aiao 
turned  out.  In  thp  manufacture  of  this  type 
of  ear  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  may 
be  considered  among  the  pioneers  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
United  States  the  improvement  of  a  four-speed 
transmission,  and  of  bevel-gear  rear  axle 
with  dished  rear  wheels,  on  which  design  it 
holds  several  patents.  More  recently  it  in- 
troduced the  Bide-entrance  tonneau,  being  the 
first  to  build  this  type  in  commercial  quan- 
tities in  thiH  country.  It  wan  also  a  leader  in 
adopting  electric  lighting  and  electric  start- 
ing, by  means  of  separate  electric  motors. 
During  this  early  period  the  Peerless  Motor 
Car  Company  gained  a  good  deal  of  attention 
through  those  competitive  events  which 
brought  the  automobile  more  vividly  into  the 
public  eye.  It  was  with  a  Peerless  maehine, 
the  "  Green  Dragon,"  that  Barney  Oldfield  be 
came  famous  throughout  the  country.  With 
this  ear  he  met  and  conquered  all  comers,  and 
so  established  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peer- 
less car  for  speed  and  endurance.  Previous  to 
withdrawing  from  the  annual  Glidden  tour,  a 
policy  which  was  followed  hy  the  majority  of 
manufacturers,  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany had  several  times  made  a  perfect  score 
in  those  contests.  With  the  outhreak  of  the 
European  War  the  company  has  adapted  it- 
self to  the  foreign  demand  for  military  motor 
trucks,  and  has  been  largely  concerned  in  sup- 
plying such  vehicles  to  several  of  the  bellig- 
erent governments,  notably  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  said,  with  full  justice  to 
all  concerned,  that  the  great  success  of  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  has  in  no  small 
measure  been  due  to  the  exceptional  person- 
ality of  its  president,  Mr.  Kittredge.  He  is 
a  man  of  almost  prophetic  insight  into  the 
future  of  trade  conditions  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  special  Held.  Deceivingly  youth- 
ful in  appearance,  he  is,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessed of  the  mature  judgment  of  a  much 
older  man.  Aside  from  this,  he  is  essentially 
a  man  of  quick  action,  with  superabundant 
energy  and  an  apparently  inexhaustible  vi- 
tality. With  the  same  breadth  of  view  with 
tihich  he  is  able  to  ntudy  the  demands  of  a 
newly  developing  market,  he  is  able  to  view 
the  needs  of  a  great  manufacturing  plant,  and 
to  comprehend  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each 
other  with  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and  then  to 
maintain  the  picture  before  his  mind.  In  this 
capacity  lies  his  extraordinary  ability  as  an 
executive,  for,  having  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  various  units  of  his  organization  vividly 
l)efore  him,  ho  instinctively  knows  the  func- 
tions of  each,  and  what  must  be  done  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
Finally,  Mr.  Kitfredge  is  essentially  progres- 
sive, over  ready  to  take  a  reasonable  risk,  to 
project  his  imagination  beyond  existing  con- 
ditions. He  is  venturesome,  within  certain 
limits,  rather  than  imitative,  and  to  this  qual- 
ity of  its  president  may  he  ascribed  the  fact 
that  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  is  in 
the  tore  rank  of  automobile  manufacturer!-, 
ever   pioneering   in   advance  of  the  rank   and 


Ale  behind  it,  Mr,  Kittredge  finds  his  relaxa- 
tion from  his  business  exertions  in  his  social 
lite.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Clifton,  the  Union, 
the  Mayfield,  the  Cleveland  Athletic,  and  the 
Cleveland  Automobile  Clubs. 

BALBWIIf,  Simeon  Eben,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  5  Feb.,  1840, 
son  of  Roger  Sherman  and  Emily  (Perkins) 
Baldwin,  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
John  Baldwin,  who  settled  at  Guilford,  Conn., 
in  1636,  but  in  1680  removed  to  Norwich, 
Conn.  Governor  Baldwin's  grandfather,  the 
Hon,  Simeon  Baldwin,  waa  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut.  Hia 
father  was  governor  of  the  State  during 
the  term  from  1843  to  1845  and  U.  S. 
Senator  from  1847  to  1851,  being  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  Enoch 
Perkins,  bis  maternal  grandfather,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  mayor 
of  that  city  for  one  term,  and  later  state's 
attorney.  Mr.  Baldwin's  earlier  education  was 
obtained  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven,  after  which  he  attended  Yale  Col- 
lege, being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1S61. 
Then  followed  a  law  course  at  both  Yale  and 
Harvard,  after  which,  in  1863,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  in- 
itructor  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  whjeb  posi- 
ion  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  law  in  Yale 
University,  an  important  position  which  he  has 
continued  to  fill  ever  since.  These  positions, 
however,  did  not  debar  him  from  beginning 
and  developing  a  private  practice  which  has 
extended  into  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  professorship,  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
appointed  a  member  of  a  State  commission  to 
revise  the  education  laws  of  the  State.  This 
was  followed  by  another  appointment,  in  1873, 
on  a  commission  which  was  intrusled  with  the 
task  of  revising  the  general  statutes.  Always 
against  much  of  the  circumlocution  attending 


the  tendency  toward  a  simplification  of  legal 
procedure  in  Connecticut.  Nor  was  he  alone 
m  the  feeling  that  the  State  stood  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  a  modification  of  its  legal  prac- 
tice, in  this  direction,  for  in  1878  it  became 
strong  enough  to  crystallize  into  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  devise  ways  and 
means  toward  effecting  it.  Of  this  body  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  member.  And  when  the  plans 
had  been  completed  and  another  body  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  thom  into  effect,  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  again  elected  to  participate  in  the  work. 
That  liis  efforts  toward  legal  reforms  were 
successful  seems  obvious,  from  the  fact  that 
in  1885  he  was  once  more  chosen  member  of 
a  commission  with  a  further  task  of  revision 
before  it,  this  time  to  devise  a  more  equitable 
system  of  taxation.  The  final  report  of  this 
body  was  prepared  and  written  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win. Such  a  commission  waa  again  appointed 
in  1015,  with  Mr.  Baldwin  as  its  chairman. 
In  1803  he  became  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut,  thus 
filling  the  same  olTice  once  held  by  his  grand- 
father. In  li)07  he  became  chief  justice  of 
the  same  court,  and  retained  this  office  until 
1910.      After    his    retirement    he    was    nom- 
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the  American  Political  Scionce  Association 
(IBIO)  ;  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
(1911-12).  Finally,  he  was  pot  in  nomination 
for  President  of  tlie  United  States  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Democratic  Convention,  in 
1911,  and  received  the  votes  of  two  States  in 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Balti- 
more. In  1914  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  U.  S.  Senator,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  polls,  though  he  had  two  thousand  niory 
votes  than  the  Democratic  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1891  Wr.  Baldwin  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  by  Harvard  University;  in 
1911  the  same  honorary  degree  was  awarded 
him  by  Columbia,  by  Wesleyan  in  1012,  and  by 
Yale  in  19i6.  Besides  numerous  addresses 
and  shorter  articles  on  legal  subjects,  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  written:  "Baldwin's  Cases  on 
Railroad  Law"  (1896);  "A  Digest  of  the 
Connecticut  Law  Reports"  (1896);  "Modern 
Political  Institutions"  (1898);  "Two  Cen- 
turies Growth  o£  American  Lavi'"  (co-author, 
1901),  "American  Railroad  Law"  (1904); 
"The  Americin  Judiciarj  '  (1905);  and 
"Education  and  Citizenship"  (1912).  On  19 
Oct.,  1865  he  was  married  to  Susan  Win- 
cheater,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Winchester, 
a  merchant  of  Boston  They  have  had  two 
children  Roger  bherman  Baldwin  and  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Oilman,  wife  of  Dr.  Warren  Oilman, 
of  Worcestir,  Mass. 

LXA,  Henry  Charles,  historian  and  pub- 
lisher, b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19  Sept.,  1825 ; 
d.  there  24  Oct.,  1903.  His  father  was  Isaac 
Lea,  naturalist  and  publisher,  and  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  Mathew  Carey.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  principally  by  a 
tutor,  Eugenius  Nulty  by  name,  a  profound 
scholar  and  exacting  pedagcjgue,  and  for  a 
short  time  also  in  Paris,  France.  Although 
not  graduated  by  any  university,  he  acquired 
a  most  thorough  grounding  in  the  classical 
and  modern  languages,  also,  largely  through 
his  father's  influence,  in  the  natural  sciences. 
His  training,  in  short,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  tastes  and  abilities  of 
the  broad  and  profound  scholar.  In  1S43,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  otlice  of  his 
father's  firm,  the  publishing-house  of  Mathew 
Carey,  with  which  he  was  continuously  assO' 
ciated  until  hi"s  retirement  from  business  life 
in  1880.  Even  before  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  Mr.  Lea  had  already  begun  his  career 
as  an  author  and  original  investigator  in  the 
realms  of  nature  and  scholarship.     His  mind 
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aa  ma  kably  p  ecoc  oua  but  contra  y  to 
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baits,"  which  appeared  in  "  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal," in  1838,  his  thirteenth  year.  It  was 
b  sed  on  original  chemical  reaeareheB,  and 
bowed  remarkable  ability  in  the  youthful  in- 
stigator. But  his  mind  seemed  as  versa- 
t  le  as  it  was  profound,  and  his  researches 
the  quite  distinct  fields  of  science,  litera- 
t  re,  and  history  were  equally  worthy  the  ac- 
ptance  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Between  1843  and  1846,  no  less  than  sixteen 
1  nglhy  and  laborious  articles  appeared  in  the 
rrent  magazines  under  Mr.  Lea's  name. 
Notable  among  these  were:  "Some  New  Shells 
from  Petersburg,  Va.,"  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society "  for 
May,  1843;  "Greek  Epitaphs  and  Inscrip- 
tions," in  "  The  Knickerhooker,"  of  New  York 
for  August,  1843;  "Leigh  Hunt,"  a  critical 
article  in  September,  1844,  and  "Certain  New 
Species  of  llarine  Shells,"  in  November,  1844, 
and  a  series  of  six  articles,  "  Remarks  on 
Various  Late  Poets,"  in  the  "  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,"  during  1845-46.  During 
this  period  also  he  contributed  numerous  re- 
views on  literary  and  classical  topics.  In  1847 
a  serious  illness,  occasioned  by  too  strenuous 
mental  activity,  necessitated  a  prolonged 
period  of  recuperation,  after  which  he  occu- 
pied himself  principally  with  the  affairs  of  his 
publishing  business  for  several  years.  In  the 
late  "  fifties "  he  resumed  his  literary  work, 
with  several  able  articles  contributed  to  cur- 
rent reviews,  and,  thereafter,  specialized  on 
certain  phases  of  medieval  lite,  religion,  and 
jurisprudence,  that  had  received  only  cursory 
treatment  by  previous  hiatoriana.  The  first 
of  hia  memorable  volumes  on  medieval  history 
was  his  "Superstition  and  Force:  Essays  on 
the  Wages  of  Battle,  the  Wages  of  Law,  the 
Ordeal  and  Torture"  (1866),  compiled  from 
studies  previously  contributed  to  the  "  North 
American  Review "  and  other  prominent 
periodicals.  His  other  works,  all  elaborate 
and  extensive,  followed  in  surprisingly  rapid 
succession.  Notable  among  these  are:  "His- 
tory of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy"  (1807)  ; 
"Studies  in  Church  History:  the  Rise  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  Bene  lit  of  Clergv,  etc." 
(1860);  "History  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (3  vols.,  1888);  "Religious 
History  of  Spain  Connected  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion "  (1890)  ;  "Formulary  of  the  Papal 
Penitentiary  in  the  Thirteenth  Century" 
( 1892)  ;  "  History  of  Auricular  Confession 
and  Indulgences"  (3  vols.,  1896);  "The 
Moriscos  of  Spain  "  (19—);  "History  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain"  (4  vols.,  1906-07); 
"  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish 
Dependencies"  (ln08).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  on  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
tensive "  History  of  Witchcraft,"  which,  to  the 
permanent  toss  of  historical  scholarship,  he 
was  unable  to  complete.  In  addition  to  these 
bulky  and  exhaustive  volumes,  Mr.  I-ea  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets  and  articles.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  hia  "Bible  View  of 
Polygamy,"  written  as  an  offset  to  Bishop 
Hopkins'  "Bible  View  of  Slavery";  "The  In- 
dian Policy  of  Spain,"  a  warning  to  the  peo- 
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pie  ot  America,  and  "  The  Dead  Hand,"  utiliz- 
ing the  experiences  in  the  Philippines  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  evils  of  eceleaiastieal  tenure 
ot  land.  Mr.  Lea's  aourcea  of  information 
were  often  obscure,  to  be  found  only  in  manu- 
scripts in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  To 
make  such  available  for  his  use  he  eonatantly 
employed  copyists,  who  transcribed  them  en- 
tire. By  this  means  he  collected  an  extensive 
library  of  manuscript  books,  which  at  his 
death  were  designated  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  value  of  his  labors  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  scholars  that  every  pos- 
sible assistance  was  rendered  him  by  the 
great  libraries  of  the  world.  The  University 
of  Oxford  voted  him  the  exceptional  privilege 
of  using  any  manuscript  work  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  permitting  some  of  its  most 
valued  treasures  to  be  sent  to  him  in  America. 
In  addition  to  his  arduous  literary  efforts, 
Mr,  Lea  was  active  in  public  affairs  and  was 
a  member  of  several  learned  societies.  He 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  movement 
for  securing  an  international  copyright.  He 
was  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  American  Historical 
Association;  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  a  director  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  In  1888 
he  donated  an  addition  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Building,  and  also  donated  buildmga 
to  the  Epileptic  Hospital  at  Oakbourne,  Pa.; 
and  a  building  for  the  bacteriological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  were  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Universities  of  Giessen,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Harvard,   and   Princeton. 

SESSIONS,  Henry  Howard,  inventor,  b.  in 
Madrid,  N.  Y.,  21  June,  1847;  d.  in  Chicago, 
111.,  14  March,  1915,  son  ot  Milton  and  Eosanna 
(Seals)  Sessions.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Alexander  Sessions,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  England,  in  1G69,  and 
settled  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Andover,  Mass. 
He  bore  a  full  share  ot  privation  and  made 
heroic  efforts  to  lay  the  foundation  tor  our 
free  institutions.  From  him  the  line  of  de- 
scent is  traced  through  his  son,  Joseph;  his 
grandson,  John;  and  his  great-grandson, 
Bufus  Sessions,  and  his  wife  Asenath  Hall, 
parents  of  Milton  Sessions.  Henry  H.  Ses- 
sions was  educated  in  the  public  schools  oi 
his  native  town,  and  at  an  early  age  revealed 
a  natural  inclination  for  mechanical  pursuits. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  his  memorable 
railroad  career,  which  continued  with  unin- 
terrupt«l  success  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
His  first  employment  was  under  his  father, 
who  was  master  car  builder  of  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  left  this  position  to  become  master 
ear  builder  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensbiirgh  Railroad,  now  a  part  ot  the  New 
York  Central  System.  His  early  career  was 
marked  by  close  application  and  energy,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  acquainted  himself 
with  the  various  mechanical  features  in  rail- 
roading. In  187n.  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he 
resolved  upon  seeking  place  and  fortune  in  the 
great  West;  and  leaving  Watertown,  N.  V., 
made  his  way  to  Texas,  where  he  obtained  a 
position  a  a  superintendent  of  cars  with  the 
International   and  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
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making  his  head<juarter<i  in  Palestine  Tex 
One  year  later  ht  was  appointed  superuttn 
dent  of  cars  for  the  entire  Gould  si  stem  of 
railway"  and  in  lb85  rtmoied  to  Pullman 
III  where  he  obtained  employment  as  super 
mtendent  ot  the  Pullman  tompan>  manu 
facturers  of  the  famous  sleeping  cars  In 
1886  he  Has  made  manager  of  the  Pullman 
car  shop  and  factori  Mr  'sessions  was  an 
txcellent  mechanic  and  demoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  his  employers  He 
was  neier  content  nith  mere  blind  imitation 
and  loved  to  [  roduce  work  as  perfect  as  pos 
sible  In  I8D2  he  in>ented  the  vestibule  or 
anti  telescoping  device  now  used  on  the  plat 
forms  of  passenger  car^  the  air  brake  for 
street  cars  and  other  devices  in  general  use 
on  railroads  In  It')8  he  terminated  his  eon 
nection  with  the  Pullman  Company  and  be 
came  a  director  and  iice  president  of  the 
Standard  Coupler  Company  of  Nei  \ork  with 
which  companj  he  remained  until  his  death 
Under  patents  granted  to  Mr  "lessions  the 
Standard  Coupler  Company  began  the  manu 
facture  of  the  standard  steel  platform  for 
passenger  cars  Before  the  advent  of  the  all 
steel  cars  conceded  to  be  a  life  and  property 
saving  device  it  becime  the  standard  of  prae 
ticallv  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  The  Sessions  Friction  Draft 
Gear  for  absorbing  the  shocks  of  trains  which 
ts  in  very  large  use  v^as  another  impirtant 
contribution  b^  Mr  Sessions  to  the  solution 
of  railway  problems  invented  during  his  con 
nection  with  the  Standard  Coupler  Company 
His  fame  will  rest  endurmgly  in  the  ralway 
world  ujon  bis  invention  of  the  vestibule 
for  day  passenger  coaches  and  sleeping 
c oaches  whereby  m  conjunction  w ith  his 
steel  platform  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  traveling  public  upon  the  railways  were 
made  more  secure  and  luxurious  than  by  any 
other  two  specific  contributions  to  railway 
coach  designs  by  any  others  While  by  the 
environment  of  his  youth  he  was  led  into  the 
railway  service  wherein  he  achieved  notable 
distinction  and  wrought  wondrously  for  the 
welfare  ot  traveling  humanity  he  was  a 
many  sided  man  who  might  easily  have  won 
fame  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  His  mental 
endowment  which  was  br  lliant  v^as  supple 
mented  by  profound  reseanh  prodigious 
energy  and  unflagging  enthu><iasm  in  the  pur 
suit  of  knowledge  As  a  master  craftsman  he 
was  widelv  known  but  it  was  only  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately 
in  his  private  and  social  life  that  his  many 
other  talents  were  displayed  to  their  delight 
and  by  them  were  appreciated  4s  a  student 
ot  nature  he  vtaa  most  ardent  and  concerning 
plant  life  foreot  growths  and  fruit  culture 
he  was  deeplv  versed  As  a  writer  there  came 
from  his  facile  pen  for  the  delectation  of  his 
friends  both  proae  and  poetry  of  a  high  de 
gree  of  merit  To  music  he  was  in  hia 
younger  dais  a  devotee  playing  several  in 
sfruments  with  much  technical  skill  and  he 
always  reveled  in  the  musical  productions  of 
the  master  mus  cians  He  was  an  omnivoroua 
reader  of  the  best  literature  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  choicest  gemn  gleaned  there 
from  which  he  could  summon  to  his  tongue's 
end  at  will  In  the  rendition  ot  dialectics  his 
range  was  wide,  and  his   portrayal   of   racial 
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peculiarities  of  language  %vaa  captivatiDg. 
He  did  not  lavisli  hia  confidence  indiscrimi- 
natelj,  but  when  his  affections  were  once 
placed  he  grappled  hia  friends  to  him  with 
hooks  of  steel.  His  personal  charities  were 
numerous,  far-reaching,  and  unostentatious, 
and  his  name  appears  among  the  contributors 
to  every  prominent  organization  for  the  re- 
lief of  unfortunate  and  suffering  humanity  in 
Chicago.  Political  ambition  seems  never  to 
have  moved  Mr.  Sessions,  although  he  faith- 
fully discharged  all  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
In  1872  he  married  Nellie  L.,  daughter  of 
Hiram  S.  Masham,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

THATER,  Nathaniel,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Hampton,  N.  H,,  II  July,  1769;  d.  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  23  June.  1940.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  Thayer  family  in  Maasachusetta 
came  with  the  earliest  colonists  from  England. 
Thomas  Thayer,  with  his  wife  Margery  and 
three  sons,  settled  in  old  Braintree  al>out  1630. 
Like  so  many  of  the  original  New  England 
families,  the  branches  of  the  Thayer  family 
became  numeroua,  extending  by  marriage  into 
wide  genealogical  connections.  Eev.  Ebenezer 
Thayer  was  born  in  Boston,  16  July,  1734; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  (of  which 
he  was  for  a  long  period  an  officer)  in  1753, 
and 'settled  as  the  minister  of  Hampton  in 
1792.  His  wife,  Martha  Cotton,  was  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Newton,  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister 
of  the  First  Church,  Boston.  The=e  were  the 
parents  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D  D  ,  who 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17S9,  and 
was  settled  in  the  Unitarian  ministry,  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass ,  from  1793  Until  his  death  in 
1840 — a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  His  early 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  under  the 
parental  roof,  where  lie  received  those  deep  im- 
pressions which  led  him  to  form  that  perfect 
propriety  of  deportment  and  seriousness  of 
manner  that  marked  hia  later  years.  At  a 
suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  class  of 
pupils  ever  offered  by  that  institution  to  Har- 
vard College.  The  special  friends  and  inti- 
mates of  Dr.  Thayer,  in  college  or  later,  were 
men  of  honored  and  cherished  remembrance; 
President  Kirkland  and  William  Emerson,  his 
classmates ;  Tiiatcher,  Freeman,  and  Lowell,  of 
Boston;  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Ware, 
Osgood  of  Medford,  Bancroft  of  Worcester, 
Ripley  of  Concord,  and  Allen  of  Northborough. 
He  filled  for  one  year  the  office  of  tutor,  and 
received  the  highest  honors  in  his  profession 
from  the  same  institution  in  1817.  He  entered 
upon  the  study  of  divinity  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Osgood,  of  Medford,  at  the  same  time  taking 
charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town. 
After  a  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and 
continued  his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Tappan.      Dr.   Tliayer   was    from   the   first   a 


lay  in  his  mind,  not  encompassed  with  subtle- 
ties, but  in  a  simple  and  rational  form.  The 
first  scene  of  his  ministry  was  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa,,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  as  a  private 
teacher  in  the  delightful  family  of  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  War.  In  1703 
he  began  his  ministry  in  Lancaster.  Before 
his  settlement  there  he  had  been  invited  "  ■  "  " 
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Lancaster  Association  of  Ministers,  which  was 
organized  14  April.  1815.  Dr.  Thayer's  hos- 
pitality was  large  and  generous.  His  doors 
were  thrown  widely  open,  and  the  friend  and 
the  stranger  alike  were  invited  to  sit  at  his 
table  and  repose  beneath  his  roof.  To  tlie  in- 
mates of  ills  dwelling  he  was  kind  and  consid- 
erate, and  in  the  more  intimate  relation  of 
husband  and  father  he  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate. Dr.  Thayer  enjoyed  a  green  old  age, 
continuing  in  the  exercise  of  hia  ministerial 
functions  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Wany  of  his 
discourses  were  published.  Becoming  some- 
what debilitated  at  length,  he  set  out  to  travel 
for  health  and  pleasure,  spent  a  week  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  tnen  pursued  his  course  by  easy 
stages  toward  Niagara  Falls,  but  was  arrested 
by  death  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Dr,  Thayer 
married  22  Oct.,  1795,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Christopher  Toppan,  of  Hampton,  N.  H. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children. 

DTTBYEA.  HaTmanuB  Barknlo,  sportsman 
and  philanthropist,  b.  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y,,  13 
Dec,  1863;  d.  at  Saranao  Lake,  N,  Y..  25  Jan., 
liH6,  son  of  Harmanus  Barkulo  and  Mary 
(Peters  I  Duryea.  The  name  of  Duryea  origi- 
nated in  France  as  De  Denilly  and  held  the 
original  spelling  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Duryea  was  descended 
from  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
American  families  of  Dutch  origin.  Hia  pa- 
ternal progenitor,  Joost  Durye,  came  from 
the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine  in  1G75,  with  his 
wife,  Magdalena  Le  Febre.  both  of  French 
Huguenot  extraction,  and  settled  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Netherland,  now  New  York.  He 
purchased  a  farm  at  New  Utrecht  on  Long 
Island,  which  he  sold  5  Oct,,  1681,  for  thirty- 
two  hundred  guilders  and  a  new  wagon.  He 
settled  on  disputed  land  between  Newtown  and 
Bushwick,  where  he  died  almut  1727,  He  was 
taxed  in  Bushwick  in  1683  and  1693,  and 
was  on  the  census  of  that  town  in  1698;  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1687.  His  third  aon,  Jacob  Durye, 
baptized  21  Nov.,  1686,  resided  in  Bushwick 
and  Brooklyn,  where  he  died  in  1758.  In  that 
year  his  executors  sold  his  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred  acres.  He  married  Catrina  Polhemus. 
probably  a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Neeltie 
(Vanderveer)  Polhemus.  and  granddaughter 
of  Rev.  Johannes  Theodoras  Polhemus.  the 
immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Polhemus  family. 
The  eldest  child  of  this  marriage,  Joost  (2d) 
Durye.  b.  1700,  was  a  farmer  and  millwright, 
residing  in  the  southern  part  of  Jamaica,  L.  I,, 
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where  he  died  1775.  He  waa  married  four 
times.  His  firat  marriage,  about  1735,  was 
to  Willcmtje,  daughter  of  Albert  Jamea  and 
Aaltje  (Voorheea)  Terhune,  granddaughter  of 
Jan  Albettse  and  great-granddaughter  of  Al- 
bert Albertse  Terhune,  a  ribbon  weaver,  who 
came  from  Holland  to  Amsterdam  about  1650. 
Johannes  or  John  Duryea,  second  son  of 
Joost  (2d)  and  Willemtje  (Terhune)  Dur- 
jea,  waa  bom  1739,  and  was  a  merchant  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  died  4  Feb.,  1814. 
He  married  (iirat)  5  Nov.,  1763,  Sarah  Barke- 
loo,  daughter  of  Harmanus  and  Sarah  (Ter- 
hune) Barkeloo,  granddaughter  of  William 
Willemse,  and  granddaughter  of  William 
Barkeloo,  who  came  from  Broeulo,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Gelderlaiid,  Netherlands,  as  early  aa 
1657.  John  Durjea  married  (second),  4  Oct., 
1771,  Jannetje,  youngest  child  of  Corneles  and 
Aletta  (Brinkerhoff)  Rapalyc,  of  Hurlgate,  a 
descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Jorls 
Janaen  de  Rapelie,  a  Huguenot,  who  came 
from  Roehelle,  France,  in  1623  to  Albany,  and 
settled  in  1626,  in  New  Amsterdam.  He 
purchased  325  acres  of  land  of  the  Indiana  in 
Brooklyn,  where  now  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  stands.  His  youngest  child,  Daniel 
Rapelje,  b.  20  Dee.,  1650,  in  New  York,  waa 
an  elder  of  the  Brooklyn  Church,  and  died 
26  Dec..  1725.  He  married,  27  May,  1674, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Abraham  Klock,  b.  1651; 
d.  28  Feb.,  1731.  Their  eldest  child,  Daniel 
Rapelje,  b.  4  March,  1675,  in  Brooklyn,  was 
a  brewer  in  that  town  and  a  lieutenant  in  the 
militia.  He  removed  to  Newtown  in  1771,  and 
married  there  Agnea,  daughter  of  Corneliua 
Berrien.  Their  second  aon,  Cornelius  Rapelje, 
b.  1702,  married  30  Nov.,  1727,  Aletta,  daugh- 
.  ter  of  Joris  and  Annetje  T,  (Bogaert)  Brink- 
erhoff, b.  13  April,  1704.  Their  youngest  child 
was  Jane  Rapelje,  who  married  John  Duryea, 
of  Jamaica,  as  above  related.  Her  second 
child,  Cornelius  Rapelje  Duryea,  was  b.  12 
July,  1770,  and  d.  25  Sept.,  1842.  He  mar- 
ried 2  Oct.,  1805,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Har- 
manus  Barkeloo,  of  New  Utrecht.  Children 
were  Jane  Eliza,  Sarah  Ann,  John  Corneliua, 
Harm  anus  Barkeloo,  Aletta,  Catherine,  and 
Maria  Louisa.  General  Harmanus  Barkulo 
Duryea,  aon  of  Cornelius  H.  and  Nancy 
(Barkaloo)  Duryea,  was  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  a  leading  lawyer,  and  attorney- 
general  o"f  the  State.  He  married  Mary 
Peters.  He  served  also  as  court  comraisaioner 
for  Kings  County  from  1842  to  1846.  He  held 
the  office  of  corporation  counsel  for  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  in  1843-47,  and  in  June, 
1847,  was  elected  district  attorney  for  Kings 
County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1850,  serving 
until  1855  At  the  State  election  in  1S57 
he  "as  elected  a  member  of  the  Stite  asaemblv 
and  in  the  following  jear  waa  reelected  bung 
at  that  time  the  only  Republican  member  of 
the  aasemblv  south  of  Albany  Harmanus  B 
Duryea  Sr  Itecame  associated  with  the  State 
militia  upon  attaining  hia  majoritj  and  held 
the  successive  titles  of  private  lieutenant 
captain,  colonel  brigadier  general  and  major 
(reneral  in  the  second  dnision  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  He  not  only 
sened  a«  a  soldier  hut  as  an  advocate  before 
the  legislature  in  behalf  of  lawn  calculated  to 
imnro-ve  Ihe  service  Harmanus  B  Duryea 
Jr     waa  educated  by  tutors  and  at  Harvard 
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University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885. 
Whereas,  his  half-brother,  Samuel  Bowne  Dur- 
yea, became  a  citizen  with  a  fondness  for  pub- 
lie  work,  Harmanus  B  ,  revealed  at  an  early 
age  a  marked  predilection  for  yachting.  He 
began  his  yachting  career  by  racing  "  sand- 
baggers  "  on  the  Shrewsbury  River,  and  as 
early  as  1803  introduced  class  boat  racing. 
In  that  year  he  got  up  a  class  of  eight  21- 
footers  at  Newport.  Later  he  introduced  a 
class  of  30-footers,  which  raced  with  great 
■ss  for  five  years  at  Newport  and  which 
many  races  in  Eastern  waters.  In  1900 
four  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
built  and  raced  four  70-foot  yachta.  The 
"  Mineola "  was  owned  by  Vice-Commodore 
August  BeJmont;  the  "Rainbow"  waa  owned 
by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  the  "Yankee"  by 
Harmanus  B,  Duryea  and  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, and  the  "Virginia"  by  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt. Jr.  These  boats  were  built  on  the  same 
design  by  Herreshoff,  and  all  measured  about 
76.50  feet  over-all,  and  all  except  the  "Yan- 
kee" were  handled  by  professional  skippers, 
but  the  "  Yankee  "  was  handled  by  Mr.  Dur- 
himself.  Several  of  the  larger  clubs  ar- 
^ei  special  racea  for  them,  and  the  New- 

Sort  Association  arranged  a  series  of  ten  races 
Dr  a  cup  valued  at  Sl.onn,  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  Duryea's  yacht.  The  "  Mineola  "  was 
the  first  yacht  ready,  and  she  was  followed 
by  the  "Rainbow,"  "Virginia,"  and  "Yan- 
kee." These  boats  raced  around  the  aound  in 
the  apring  and  later  al!  four  boata  met  on 
13  July.  1900,  off  Newport,  R.  I,  The  "Yan- 
kee "  won  this  race,  with  the  "  Virginia  "  aec- 
ond,  "  Mineola  "  third,  and  "  Rainbow  "  last. 
In  all  these  races  Mr.  Duryea  defeated  the 
three  professional  skippers.  That  year  the 
"  Yankee  "  won  also  the  Newport  Series  Cup, 

je  Poatley  Cup,  sailed  off  Larchmont,  and 
two  cupa  sailed  for  under  the  auspicea  of  the 
N,  Y.  Y.  C.  After  the  racing  seaaun  waa  over 
Mr.  Duryea  wmte  to  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
calling  his  attention  to  a  violation  ot  one  of 
the  racing  rules.  It  waa  claimed  that  Captain 
Parker  of  the  "  Rainbow "  had  put  on  eittra 
ballast,  thereby  increasing  the  yafht's  length 
without  having  asked  for  remeaaurement. 
The  regatta  committees  disqualified  the 
"  Rainbow  "  and  the  cupa  were  awarded  to  the 
yachta  next  entitled  to  them,  but  the  owners 
of  the  other  yachts  declined  to  accept  the 
cups.  In  the  races  in  the  30-foot  clasa  held  off 
Newport,  R.  I.,  that  year,  Mr.  Duryea's  yacht, 
the  Vannuero  III  scored  36  points  n  54 
races  In  a  letter  Mr  Durjea  said  N  8 
Herreshoff  was  absolutely  successful  as  a  pio 
neer  in  eierything  pertaining  to  sttam  and 
sailing  yachts  and  that  Mr  Herreshoff  a 
s\atem  of  rigging  sail  plan  model  and  type 
emanated  from  h  a  genius  and  directly  influ 
encil    yachting    m    England     as    well    aa    in 

\meriea  Mr  Duryea  s  fame  as  an  inter 
nitional    sportsman    was    first    established    in 

ISns  when  he  raced  a  two  and  a  half  rater 
at  Cowea  and  won  26  flags  out  of  32  starts 
In  the  following  year  he  was  selected  by  the 
Farl   ot    Dunraven    to   represent    him    in   the 

America  s  Cup  races  Later  his  ii  terest 
turned  to  horse  racing  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  became  one  of  the  toremoat  An  en 
can  patrons  rf  the  sptrt  of  breelmg  and  rac 

ing  the  thoroughbred   horse      His   first   thor 
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oughbred  venture  was  in  association  with 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  with  whom  he  raced 
the  Weatbury  stables.  They  purchased  as  a 
yearling  and  developed  the  famous  "  Irish 
Lad,"  one  of  the  best  colts  that  ever  raced  in 
this  country.  "  Irish  Lad "  won  many  im- 
portant events  in  this  country,  including  the 
Brooklyn  and  Metropolitan  Handicaps  and  the 
$20,000  Great  Trial  Stakes,  At  the  Saratoga 
(N.  Y.)  racetrack  "Irish  Lad"  maintained 
his  winning  form  by  capturing  the  famous 
Saratoga  Special  race.  During  this  season 
the  firm  of  Whitney  and  Duryea  purchased 
the  two-year-old  "  Aeetull "  and  the  remainder 
of  the  racing  year  witnessed  a  continuance  of 
their  successes  in  important  events.  After 
the  death  ot  William  C.  Whitney,  in  March, 
1904,  Mr.  Duryea  was  asked  to  take  control 
of  the  Whitney  stables  for  that  year.  While 
running  this  stable  he  won  the  Futurity  for 
llr.  \\bitney  with  "  Artfull  "  and  many  im- 
portant stakes  with  "  Tanya "  and  others. 
The  succesa  of  "  Irish  Lad "  won  for  Mr. 
Duryea  considerable  popularity  in  racing  cir- 
cles. In  fact  the  success  of  his  horses  has 
probably  not  been  equaled  by  any  racing 
stable.  After  the  passage  of  the  anti-betting 
bill,  which  ended  racing  in  New  York  State 
for  a  time,  in  1903,  Mr.  Duryea  shipped 
"  Irish  Lad  "  to  France,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  highly-bred  brood  mares,  among  them 
being  "  Armenia,"  "  Kavello  II."  "  Census." 
"  Spectatress,"  "  Frizette,"  "  Mediant,"  and 
"Monroe  Doctrine."  In  1012  his  "Sweeper 
II "  won  the  2,000  guinea  race  in  England,  his 
"Mediant"  the  Steward's  Cup  and  Champion 
and  in  1914  Durbar  II'  won  the  Derby 
being  the  fourth  American -owned  horse  to  wm 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Fnglish  turf  Dur 
bar  II  was  a  bav  colt  and  was  bred  m 
France  This  was  a  feat  in  horse  racing  whith 
tton  for  Mr  Duryea  wide  distinction  as  an 
owner  of  marked  ability  not  only  in  racing 
circles  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
European  continent  When  the  European  War 
broke  out  in  1014  and  racing  in  Frame  ended 
he  presented  to  the  FreuLh  government  tbe 
thoroughbred  Blarney  to  be  used  tor 
breeding  purposes  and  for  whom  one  \eai 
befort  he  had  declined  from  the  French  gov 
ernment  S60  000  and  from  the  Russian  gov 
ernment  an  offer  of  $60  000  Mr  Dunea  de 
\oted  much  of  bis  time  to  worthy  char  ties 
and  he  contributed  liberally  to  man\  of  the 
war  relief  funds  in  this  country  and  in  France 
It  may  indeed  be  said  of  him  that  his  per 
Bonal  popularity  and  uniform  successes  in 
varioua  fields  had  made  bun  a  leading  figure 
among  sportsmen  during  the  past  three  dee 
ades  He  iia«  truly  a  versatile  sportsmin  and 
a  strenuous  ad\ocate  of  deciding  races  on 
merit  alone  In  looking  bick  through  his 
career  one  is  impressed  bv  the  modesty  of  hi 
sportsmanship  but  he  preferred  to  be  re[ 
resented  by  a  good  sized  stable  Mr  Duryea 
was  recognized  for  many  lears  as  the  best 
amateur  cowboy  in  Arizona  California 
Wyoming  He  was  an  e\tensi\e  breeder  of 
dogs  and  lue  stoik  For  many  years  he  had 
made  a  specialty  of  breeding  game  cocks  and 
the  representatives  of  his  breeding  were  known 
and  feared  in  the  United  States  Canada  and 
Me\ico  Mr  Duryea  owned  a  vast  estate  at 
Hickory  Valley    Tenn     where  he  did  more  to 
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educate  and  instruct  the  Southern  farmer 
than  had  ever  been  done  by  any  man  or  insti- 
tution in  this  country.  He  taught  them  by 
illustration  in  the  care  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  by  placing  vats  for  "  dipping "  the 
animals  to  remove  tiie  ticks  and  other  vermin. 
[n  1911  he  established  the  first  short-horn 
cattle  farm  in  Tennessee.  Today  there  are 
126  such  farms  in  Tennessee,  for  his  farm 
demonstrated  and  proved  that  as  large  and  as 
good  cattle  can  he  raised  in  the  South  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
can  bo  raised  more  clieaply.  Within  six  years 
he  bought  14,000  acres  of  worn-out  West 
Tennessee  land  and  by  rotation  grazing  with 
lespedeza  and  cowpeas  he  brought  the  land 
up  to  a  point  where  it  doubled  its  yield.  Mr. 
Duryea  was  determined  to  see  for  himself 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing  beef 
cattle  in  the  South.  On  the  Duryea  farm  one 
I  see  cattle  whose  grandsires  were  dropped 
the  stable  where  now  they  gather  at  night. 
Four  generations  ot  cattle  are  already  there, 
id  the  fourth  generation  promises  to  be 
gger  than  the  first.  The  cattle  from  the 
Durye^  farm  were  exhibited  in  1914  at 
fourteen  fairs,  and  they  won  134  first  prizes, 
72  second  prizes,  S3  championships,  and  14 
grand  championships.  The  material  reward 
which  Mr.  Duryea  received  from  his  agri- 
cultural activities  in  the  South  were  of  small 
importance.  He  eared  nothing  about  it,  but 
he  did  want  to  make  the  South  self-sustaining 
and  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor  country. 
The  Memphis  (Tenn.]  "Commercial  Appeal" 
in  its  issue  of  25  April,  1915,  said;  "Mr,  H. 
B  Duryea,  on  his  farm  at  Hickory  Valley, 
1  Hardeman  County,  is  doing  more  practical 
ork  for  the  State  than  all  the  Governors, 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  Legislators  in 
three  states.''  Mr.  Duryea  held  membership 
in  many  exclusive  clubs,  among  them  the  New 
\ork  Yacht.  Turf  and  Field,  Brook,  West- 
minster Kennel.  Meadow  Brook.  Union,  Rac- 
quet and  Tennis,  and  Automobile  Club  of 
America.  On  30  April.  1895,  he  married 
rilcn  Winchester  Weld,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bradlee  Winchester,  of  Boston,   Mass. 

APPLEGATE.  John  Stilwell,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  6  Aug.,  1837;  d.  in  Red 
Bank.  N.  J..  10  Nov.,  1916,  son  of  Joseph  Stil- 
well and  Ann  (Bray)  Applegate.  He  came  ot 
rne  of  the  oldest  New  Jersey  families,  being  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Applegate,  a  native  of 
England,  who  was  a  freeman  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1636,  and  in  Gravesend,  L.  I.. 
in  1647.  Another  ancestor.  Sergeant  Richard 
Gibbons,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first 
Jersey  General  Assembly  in  1677,  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Bray,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  who  founded  the  first  Baptist 
church  at  Holmdel,  N.  J.  Others  of  Mr. 
Applegate's  ancestors,  among  tbe  most  con- 
spicuous men  of  their  day,  were  Richard  Stout 
and  James  Grover,  of  Monmouth  patent  fame, 
and  Richard  Hartshorne,  William  Lawrence, 
Tohn  Throckmorton,  Nicholas  Stilwell,  and 
Tames  Bowne— -names  famous  in  New  Jersey 
annals  as  pioneer  settlers  and  leaders  in  the 
making  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Applegate  was 
graduated  at  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N  Y.,  in  1858,  the  year  in  which  he  attained 
his  majority.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law ;  was  student  for  a  time  in  the  office  of 
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William  L  Dayton  attorney  general  and  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  1861  He 
entered  profesairnal  practice  at  Ped  Bank 
where  he  lias  resided  to  the  present  time  His 
practice  extended  to  the  State  and  federal 
courts  in  which  he  was  rec  gnized  aa  one  of 
the  most  capable  lanjers  tn  the  State  He 
was  connectwl  with  very  many  notable  cases 
which  ha%e  appeared  in  the  ofBciil  reports 
and  represented  some  of  the  most  imj  orlant 
private  and  Lorporate  mteresta  in  Ne  \  Jersej 
From  1875  to  187fl  he  was  associated  in  part 
nership  nith  the  late  Henry  M  Nevius  after 
_  ward      a      circuit 

court  judge  who 
was  a  famous  Civil 
War  leteran  and 
in  IbOS  command 
er  in  chief  of  the 
Grand  Arm^  of 
the  Republic  In 
l(i84  Mr  Apple 
gate  formed  a 
pi  rt  nership  with 
Fred  W.  Hope, 
which  continued 
until  1301.  In  that 
year  Mr.  'Apple- 
gate  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his 
son  John  S- Apple- 
gate,  Jr.,  under 
the  firm  name  of 
John  S.  Applegate 

^ ,         and    Son.      While 

2^,lU^  </  ^^■^^^Li'^^    active   in  hia   pro 
ff  ^  feesion,  Mr.  Apple- 

gate  ever  bore  a  useful  part  in  public  concerns. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  school  superintendent 
of  Shrewsbury  Township  and  was  three  times 
re-elected.  A  Republican  in  politics  and 
ardent  patriot,  he  gave  his  strong  support  and 
liberal  financial  aid  to  the  national  government, 
and  aHsisted  in  the  recruiting  of  troops  in  his  re- 
gion for  Civil  War  services  As  special  deputy 
of  the  Union  League  of  America  he  organii  ' 
a  number  of  chapters  of  that  order  in  larM 
parts  of  the  Stite  In  18fi5  he  was  a  mt 
ber  of  the  Republican  state  coram  ttee  in  i 
nutabh  su  cessful  gubernatorial  campaign  of 
Marcus  L  W  ard  His  confreres  of  that  com 
mittce  iere  Barker  Oummere  (.harles  P 
Smith  (jcorge  M  Robmson  John  T  Nixon 
George  A  Halsey  Socrates  Tuttle  Major 
Panghcrn  General  Jard  ne  and  Horace  ^ 
Congar  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased  He 
was  a  strong  factor  in  the  incorp  ration,  of  his 
town  in  1871  was  elected  a  member  of  its 
first  council  of  which  he  was  elected  presi 
dent  m  the  year  fcUowing  In  1S81  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  being  the  first 
Eepublican  elected  from  his  county  to  that 
body  In  this  phenomenal  ontest  so  great 
was  his  personal  popularity  that  he  rece  ved 
a  plurality  of  nearly  a  thousand  v  tes  in  a 
county  which  \  as  then  regarded  as  the  chief 
stronghold  of  New  Jersey  Democracy  In  the 
senate  he  was  an  actie  and  etScicnt  mem 
ber  Am  ng  the  bills  inaugurated  by  him  and 
duly  enacted  by  the  legislature  was  that  re 
quiring  the  public  printing  of  the  state  to  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  The 
practice  had  been  to  farm  nut  su  h  vnrk  as  a 
reward  for  party  sen  ice  and  the 
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incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  many  newa- 
papers  and  infiuentia!  politiciana  throughout 
the  State.  To  the  overthrow  of  this  pernicious 
system  Mr.  Applegate  exerted  himself  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  drew  to  his  measure  such 
abundant  support,  that  it  became  a  law  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  effecting  an  annual  saving  of 
$50,000.  He  also  drafted,  introduced,  and 
procured  the  enactment  of  a  measure  of  the 
highest  utility— a  bill  authorizing  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  to  construct  and  maintain 
waterworks,  and  under  which  many  munici- 
palities organized  and  operated  efficient  sys- 
tems of  public  water  supply.  Under  this  act 
he  was  appointed  (in  1884)  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  water  commissioners  of  Red 
Bank.  He  was  primarily  instrumental  in 
inaugurating  the  water  system  of  that  city, 
and  held  the  position  on  the  board  until  1905, 
when  he  resigned.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  first  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation of  the  Atlantic  shore  region  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1875  he  initiated  a  movement  re- 
sulting in  the  institution  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Red  Bank;  was  chosen  its 
first  president,  and  served  as  such  until  1887, 
and  continued  until  his  death  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors.  In  1882,  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  New  York  and  Atlantic  High- 
lands Railroad,  he  was  elected  president,  and 
served  as  such  until  it  was  merged  with  the 
Central  Railroad  system.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Red  Bank  Gas  Light 
Company.  From  1907  imtil  his  death,  Mr. 
Applegate  was  president  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  was  also  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  various  patriotic  and  historical 
bodies;  having  long  been  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society;  a  trustee  of  the 
Monmouth  Battle  Monument  Association;  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution;  a  charter  member 
and  president  of  the  Monmouth  County  His- 
torical Association,  and  a  life  member  of  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Regimental 
Association  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  New  York  Volunteer  Regiment,  and 
in  18a3  he  wrote  and  published  a  memorial 
volume  on  "The  Life  and  Service  of  George 
Arrowsmith,"  lieutenant -colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  for  whom  was  named  Arrowsmith 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Red 
Bank.  Mr,  Applegate  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,'and  a  life  member 
of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club  of  New 
York  City.  In  1904  he  received  from  Colgate 
Lniversity  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
was  for  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Red  Bank, 
and  was  long  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Monmouth 
Bar"  down  to  1861,  published  in  1911;  and 
other  historical  and  literary  addresses,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  an  address  delivered 
at  Red  Bank  in  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Independence;     also     the     annual 
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nmng  children 
are  Annie  a  graduate  of  ^  assar  College  m 
isei  and  the  wife  ol  Prof  Charles  H  \ 
U  ager  head  of  the  English  department  of 
Oberlin  College,  John  Stilnell  Jr  a  grad 
uate  of  Colgate  University  and  Harvard  Law 
School  and  for  five  yeara  proaecntmg  attorney 
if  'Monmouth  County  Katharine  Irafford  a 
graduate  of  Vaaaar  College  clai^a  of  I'flT  and 
the  w  ife  of  Frantii  J  Donald  Laq  of 
Broughty  Ferry    Dundee    Scotland    vhere  she 

KEHHEILY  Arthur  Edwin  electrical  en 
gineer  and  educatoi  b  at  Colaba  Bimhay 
India  17  Def  1S61  son  of  David  loicph  and 
Kathrine  (Heyeotk)  Kennelly  Hia  father 
«as  a  captiin  m  the  British  naial  service  in 
Indian  waters  Dr  Kennelh  s  early  years 
nere  passed  in  India  but  he  was  later  sent  to 
Europe  and  waa  educated  in  France  Belgium 
Scotland  aid  England  part  (ularl\  at  the 
London  Unntrsitj  College  Schojl  He  took 
Bphool  prizea  in  the  clis^ic  Engliih  and 
stenography  His  determination  to  make  elec 
trical  science  hia  life  work  was  fi^ed  when  he 
attended  a  public  lecture  on  telegraph  en 
gineer ing  given  at  London  in  I'^T'l  by  the 
well  known  eleetncal  engineer  Mr  Latimer 
Clark  On  leaung  school  at  the  age  of  four 
teen  he  became  assistant  secretary  at  the 
London  office  of  the  Societv  of  Telegraph  En 
gineers  whi  h  later  became  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  tngineeri  Here  he  enjoyed  the  wel 
come  opportunity  of  studying  electrical  books 
in  the  Ronalds  Library  of  that  society  In 
1876  he  entered  the  serMte  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  at  Porthcurnow  Cornnal! 
as  a  probational  operator  in  signaling  on  the 
submarine  cables  of  that  company  between 
England  and  the  Orient  In  1877  he  was  sent 
to  the  Malta  cable  station  of  the  company 
as  telegraph  operator  and  there  worked  for 
eight  hours  daily  while  atudjing  engineering 
and  languages  at  spare  times  \  vacancy  oc 
curred  on  tlie  electrician  staff  of  the  com 
pany  s  cabk  laMng  steamer  John  Pender  in 
1878  and  Mr  Kennelly  was  appointed  assist 
ant  electrician  on  board  the  ship  This  ves 
ael  was  one  of  a  fleet  of  cable  steamers  kept 
by  the  British  bubmarine  Cable  Companies  on 
the  buaineas  of  laying  and  repairing  cables 
in  various  parti  of  the  world  In  this  engi 
neenng  work  he  ach  eved  rapid  promotion 
and  in  1880  he  was  appiinted  chiet  electrician 
on  one  of  the  cable  ships  Between  18*0  and 
18S7  he  seried  in  that  position  on  board  the 
cable      steamers  Chiltem  Retrieier 

Great     Northern  John     Pender         and 

Elect ra  haiing  charge  of  cable  repair 
ing  and  laying  operations  jointlv  with  their 
captains  along  \arious  shores  between  Fng 
land  and  Brmbay  He  received  the  award  of 
a  gold  watch  from  the  Direct  Spanish  Cable 
Company  for  participation  in  a  sviift  repair 
of  a  cable  in  the  Bay  of  Biacai  at  a  depth  of 
2  300  fathoms  in  the  winter  of  1883  8t  " 
was  also  awarded  the  third  order  of  the  E 
tian  Mejedieh  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
1885  for  participation  in  the  operation; 
laMng  cable  into  Sjuakim  at  the  time  of  the 
e  campaign      He  received  an  Institu 


tion  Premium  in  1887,  and  also  a  "  Fahie  "  pre- 
mium in  1889,  from  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  for  papers  presented  to  that 
bod>  of  which  he  was  a  student  in  1878, 
associate  in  18S4  and  member  in  1894 
He  developed  several  original  methods  partly 
alone  and  partly  in  conjunction  w  ith  others, 
for  localizing  faults  in  submarine  cables  &orae 
of  these  methods  havt  come  into  regular  u»e 
He  resigned  from  the  sen  ice  of  the  E  T  Com 
pan>  m  1887  as  senior  electrician  of  the  ship 
staff  to  take  the  position  of  principal  electrical 
ss'-ietant  to  Thomas  A  Edison  in  bis  then 
newly  erected  laboratorj  at  Orange  N  J 
He  was  appointed  consulting  electrician  of  the 
Edison  General  Electric  Company  in  1801  and 
cf  the  General  Electric  Companv  in  1892  A 
number  of  experimental  researches  were  car 
ried  on  bv  him  for  these  companits  and  Mr 
Fdi-on  A  few  of  these  researches  have  been 
published  Among  others  were  papers  on  the 
heating  of  active  conductors  read  at  con 
ventions  of  Edison  illuminating  companies 
In  1894  he  resigned  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  Prof  E  T  Hruston  under  the  firm  title 
rf  Houston  and  Kennelh  consulting  electrical 
engineers  in  Philadelphia  Since  190Z  hsi  has 
been  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Har 
vard  Lniversiti  and  since  1014  also  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv  He  has 
been  director  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
MIT  Electrical  Engineering  Department 
since  191^  In  1902  he  was  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  laying  of  the  present  submarine  tele 
graph  cable  from  \  era  Cruz  to  Carapeche  on 
lehalf  of  the  Safety  Insulated  \^  ire  and  Cable 
Company  and  the  Mexican  government  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A  M  from 
Harvard  Universitv  in  1906  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  Sc  D  from  the  Univer^iity  of  Pitts 
burgh  in  189*)  for  electrical  research  He  waa 
elected  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  for  the  double  term 
1818  1900  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  in  191!  and  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  in  19 lb  He  ha«  served  on  the 
Standards  Committee  of  the  4.  I  E  E  since 
its  inception  He  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  of  the 
Electrical  Society  of  New  York,  and  ot  the 
American  Elect rotherapeutic  Association.  Ha 
was  appointed  on  the  faculty  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia  1894-95. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameriean 
Philosophical  Society.  He  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  has  served  on  sev- 
eral of  its  committees.  He  has  given  lectures 
by  invitation  of  the  London  University  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  a  number  of  univer- 
sities in  America  (Columbia,  Lehigh,  Cor- 
nell, Purdue,  Annapolial.  He  was  appointed 
m  1912  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  He 
has  served  on  juries  of  award  at  the  exposi- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  1800;  Chicago,  1893; 
Bufl'alo,  1901;  and  St.  Louis,  1904,  also  on  the 
International  Montefiore  Jury  of  Award  in 
1011.  He  was  general  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress  ot  St.  Louis,  and 
published  its  proceedings  in  conjunction  with 
its  treasurer,  Lieut.  W.  D.  Weaver.    He  was 
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invited  to  attend  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  at 
the  Chicago  Electrical  Congress  of  1893,  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900,  a 
section -chairman  at  the  Turin  Congress  of 
1011,  and  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
for  the  proposed  San  Francisco  Congress  of 
1915,  besides  being  a  United  States  government 
delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Paris  Congresses. 
He  received  a  diploma  of  honorable  mention 
for  inventions  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position; also  a  medal  and  diploma  from  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  He  has  served  hoth  as 
president  and  as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Committee  of  the  International  Eleetrotech- 
nical  Commission,  attending  most  of  the  inter- 
national meetings  of  that  commission.  Mr. 
Kennelly  since  1800  has  published  some 
twenty-tour  electrical  text-books  either  him- 
self or  jointly  with  others.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed about  200  articles  and  papers  in 
technical  journals.  His  writings  have  dealt 
with  alternating  currents,  radio  telegraphy, 
electric  illumination,  electric  heating,  and  the 
applications  of  mathematics  to  electricity.  He 
has  discovered  and  published,  eithfr  himself  or 
with  collaborators,  a  variety  of  rules,  laws,  and 
methods,  of  electrical  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation. In  1903  he  married  Julia  Grice,  of 
Philadelphia,  He  has  one  son,  Reginald  Grice 
Kennelly,  horn  in  mOO. 

BENEDICT,  Henry  Harper,  manufacturer, 
b  at  German  Flats,  N.  Y.,  9  Oct..  1844,  son  of 
Micaiah  and  Catherine  (Stahll  Harper  Bene- 
dict. Micaiah  Benedict  passed  his  entire  life 
oi)  a  farm,  which  still  remains  in  possession 
of  the  family,  and  is  located  about  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  While  his 
early  opportunities  were  limited,  he  was  so 
strong  in  personality  and  so  keen  in  intellect 
that  he  learned  more  from  observation  and 
inquiry  than  many  another  has  learned  from  a 
college  course.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  eminent 
example  of  a  self-made  man,  well  versed  in 
history  and  politics,  and  one  of  the  leading 
arithmeticians  of  his  time.  In  1822  he  was 
made  a  Freemason  and,  having  become  deeply 
sted  in  the  craft,  was  a  recognized  leader 
e  lodges  of  Central  New  York.  For  a 
-jer  of  years  he  was  one  of  three  in  this 
part  of  the  State  who  were  fully  qualified  to 
confer  the  degrees  in  full  form  and  without 
use  of  the  ritual.  Doubtless  no  brother  ever 
lived  in  Central  New  York  who  has  conferred 
more  degrees  and  in  a  larger  number  of  lodges- 
He  was  Worshipful  Master  of  Little  Falls 
Lodge  from  1851  to  1859  inclusive.  His  home 
was  six  miles  distant  from  Little  Falls,  and 
seldom  if  ever  did  he  miss  a  meeting,  traveling 
sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  with  horse 
and  wagon  to  attend  the  lodge.  It  is  said 
that  without  his  enthusiastic  elForts  and  un- 
tiring attendance,  Little  Falls  Lodge  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  His  work  did  not  cease 
with  the  Blue  Lodge,  tor  he.  was  also  King  of 
Peter  Brewer  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
located  at  Little  Falls,  the  first  Eminent  Com- 
mander of  Little  Falls  Commandery,  Knights 
Templars,  and  the  first  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Fourteenth  Masonic 
District.  The  name.  Benedict,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  Benedictus,  blessed,  well  spoken  of. 
Though  unknown  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
Latin,  it  is  common  as  such  in  those  languages 
of  modern  Europe  which  are  derived  from  the 
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Latin,  or  are,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  sprinkled  with  Latin 
derivatives.  Benedict,  English  and  German; 
Benedek,  Austrian ;  Benedetto,  Italian ;  Ben- 
dito,  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  Benoit,  French, 
and  many  other  derivative  forms.  It  un- 
doubtedly became  a  proper  name  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  adding  to,  or  substituting 
for  a  family  name  some  striking  individual 
characteristics,  or  the  name  of  some  patron 
saint.  This  custom  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  does  to  this  day.  The 
order  of  St.  Benedict  has  been  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
being  distinguished  for  the  number  of  great 
men,  saints,  writers,  men  of  learning,  of 
piety,  and  of  high  literary  and  moral  cul- 
ture, and  persons  worthy  to  be  elevated  to 
the  thrones  of  the  churches,  which  they 
have  governed  with  great  wisdom  and 
probity.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  one  William  Benedict  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  as  a  man  of  substance  and  member 
of  a  family  that  for  several  generations 
had  been  resident  in  that .  country.  Thomas 
Benedict  (1617-90).  great-grandson  of  this 
William  Benedict,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1638,  settling  first  in  Long 
Island  and  subsequently  in  Connecticut.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  legislative  bodies 
which  existed  at  that  time,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Colonial  governor  with  one  other  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  Colony.  In  1640,  in 
company  with  three  others,  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Southold,  L  I.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  a  magistrate  by  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  and  occupied  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner when  Stuyvesant  surrendered  New 
York  and  its  dependencies  to  the  English  un- 
der Col.  Richard  Nichols  For  five  years,  from 
1670  to  1675,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Province  of  New  York  Thomas 
Benedict  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Colony.  Later  in 
life  he  became  interested  with  others  in  form- 
ing a  settlement  near  what  is  now  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  James  Benedict,  a  son  of  Thomas  Bene- 
dict, settled  in  Danhnry,  Conn ,  where  hia 
>n,  James,  was  born  in  1685,  being  the  first 
ale  child  born  in  that  place.  John  Benedict, 
grandson  of  James  Benedict,  Sr.,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
being  a  captain  in  the  militia  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  legislature.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  James  Bene- 
dict, the  son  of  John  Benedict,  removed  to 
L.  N,  Y.,  and  in  1793  settled  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Elias  Benedict,  son  of  James  Benedict, 
of  Auburn,  was  one  ot  the  first  settlers  of 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y,,  in  1700,  when  that 
-"ition  was  far  upon  the  frontier.  He  owned 
farm  in  the  wilderness,  and  erected  one  of 
the  first  houses  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
There  his  son,  Micaiah,  the  father 
of  Henry  Harper  Benedict,  was  born  in 
1801.  Henry  Harper  Benedict  attended  the 
traditional  little  schoolhouse.  When  the 
three  "  R's "  were  mastered  he  tramped  to 
the  Little  Falls  Academy  and  later  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Fairfield  Seminarv, 
at  the  Marshall  Institute,  in  Eastcn,  N,  Y., 
and  at  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
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iiated_iii  1869  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  A  few 
yeara'later  the  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred 
upon  him.  During  part  of  the  time  that  he 
was  in  college,  Mr.  Benedict  was  engaged  as 
professor  of  Latin  and  higher  mathematics 
in  Fairfield  Seminarj.  Immediately  npc" 
graduation  he  left  the  parental  roof  to  fa 
the  sterner  reaponaibiUtlea  and  engage  in  t: 
battle  of  life.  By  virtue  of  his  untiring 
industry,  unswerving  integrity,  and  ac- 
knowledged ability,  he  has  succeeded  beyond 
his  early  dreams.  It  would  be  interesting  t~ 
relate  in  detail  how  he  struggled  to  obtai 
his  degree  at  Hamilton  College,  where  he  ht 
since  been  a  trustee  for  many  years;  how  he 
became  a  captain  of  industry;  how  he  erected 
a  beautiful  building  to  add  to  the  advantages 
of  his  Alma  Mater;  how  he  erected  a  hospital 
in  the  village  of  his  early  manhood — Ilion; 
how  he  has  aided  in  the  erection  of  churches, 
as  well  as  helped  many  other  religious  and 
charitable  enterprises.  But  among  them  all 
none  of  them  add  more  to  his  own  happiness 
than  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  the  Micaiah 
Benedict  Memorial  Lodge  Room  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Henry 
Harper  Benedict  began  his  business  career  as 
a  bookkeeper  in  the  employ  of  E.  Remington 
and  Sons,  manufacturers  of  firearms  and  war 
material  in  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Later  he  became  a 
director  in  the  company  and  treasurer  of  the 
Remington  Sewing  Machine  Company.  When 
James  Densmorc  brought  the  typewriter  to  the 
attention  of  Philo  Remington,  in  1873,  Mr. 
Benedict  was  quick  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  machine,  and  he  advised  Mr.  Remington 
to  undertake  its  manufacture.  The  typewriter 
was  invented  by  C.  Latham  Sholes,  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  was  a  crude  and  imperfect  ma- 
chine, and  after  considerable  time  and  money 
were  expended,  W.  K.  Jenne,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Remington  Company,  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  it  mechanically.  The 
Remingtons  secured  the  exclusive  right  to 
make  and  sell  it,  made  large  expenditures  in 
remodeling  it,  and  adapting  machinery  and 
tools  to  its  manufacture.  It  was  the  first 
successful  writing  machine  ever  produced.  In 
1874,  more  than  400  typewriters  were  sold, 
principally  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  required 
considerable  effort  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  typewriter  was  "  not  a  toy,"  and  for  many 
years  this  phrase  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
company's  advertising.  In  1875  William  O. 
Wyckoff,  a  court  stenographer,  purchased  a 
Remington  typewriter  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  introduction  of  the  machine 
into  law  ofRces  and  business  houses.  In  18TB 
the  Remingtons  placed  the  selling  agency  of 
the  typewriter  in  the  hands  of  the  Fairbanks 
Company,  but  took  it  back  into  their  own 
hands  in  1880.  By  the  advice  o£  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Clarence  W.  Seamans  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  sales  under  the  Fairbanks  Company, 
and  his  services  were  retained  under  the  Rem- 
ingtons Mr.  Seamans  hecame  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  typewriting  business,  with 
which  he  was  prominently  connected  until  his 
lamented  death  in  May,  IBI5.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  Mr.  Seamans  suggested  to  Mr.  Bene- 
dict that  he  come  to  New  York,  and  that  they 
form  a  co-partnership  for  selling  the  Reming- 
ton typewriters.  The  firm  of  Wyckoff,  Sea- 
mans    and     Benedict     was     formed,     and     it 


entered  into  a  contract  with  E.  Remington  and 
Sons  to  market  their  entire  production  of 
tjfpewritpra.  This  arrangement  continued  un- 
til 1886  when  WyckofT,  Seamans  and  Benedict 
purchased  the  right,  title,  interest,  and  fran- 
chises, tools  and  machinery,  of  the  Remington 
typewriter.  Subsequently  Wyckoff,  Seaman* 
and  Benedict  formed  a  corporation  which  has 
now  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company.  This  company  owns, 
manufactures,  and  markets  not  only  the  Rem- 
ington typewriter,  but  the  Smith  Premier,  the 
Monarch,  and  the  Yost  typewriters.  The  type- 
writers first  manufactured  were,  of  course, 
very  simple  in  design  and  embodied  none  of 
the  mechanical  devices  which  today  make  them 
a  necessary  equipment  in  business,  profes- 
sional and  even  private  life.  As  the  name 
implied,  they  were  merely  writing  machines, 
used  only  for  straight  letter  and  legal  writ- 
ing, and  could  not  conveniently  be  used  for 
statistical  billing  or  tabulating  work.  They 
now  include  devices  for  selecting  columns  of 
figures,  for  releasing  the  paper  feed  pressure 
when  removing  the  paper,  and  for  automat- 
ically regulating  the  throw  or  feed  of  the 
cylinder  for  condensed  billing  on  loose-leaf 
sales  sheets,  and  also  such  features  as  end  or 
side  guides  for  properly  locating  the  paper, 
and  the  open-throat  construction  tor  the  front 
feeding  and  insertion  of  invoices.  There  were 
formerly  no  two-color  ribbons  for  billing  and 
legal  work,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
ribbon  when  writing  stencils,  whereas  now  it 
is  necessary  only  to  touch  a  lever  and  the  rib- 
bon is  automatically  thrown  out  of  the  path 
of  the  type.  Besides  the  regular  correspond- 
ence machine,  there  have  been  developed  a 
tax-billing  machine  used  in  comptrollers'  of- 
fices throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
Remington  cross-adding  and  subtracting  type- 
writer, which  is  a  combination  of  the  adding- 
machine  and  the  typewriter  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  railroad  offices,  for  telephone  toll 
bills,  in  hotels,  etc.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  different  languages  can  be  written  on  the 
Remington  typewriters,  the  machines  being 
equipped  with  117  different  styles  of  type,  and 
furnished  with  1,01]  different  keyboards.  The 
expansion  and  growth  of  the  business  have 
been  coincident  with  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  typewriter.  Represented  in 
1882  in  only  three  different  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
today  has  branch  offices  and  agencies  in  over 
seven  hundred  cities  throughout  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  over  two  hundred  times 
as  many  machines  were  sold  as  in  1882,  the 
number  of  factory  employees  being  some  fifty 
times  as  great.  The  present  officers  of  the 
company  are:  Frank  N.  Kondolf,  president; 
Archibald  A,  Forrest,  first  vice-president; 
John  F.  McClain,  Francis  E.  Van  Buskirk, 
George  W.  Dickerman,  and  William  T.  Humes, 
vice-presidents;  William  R.  Morse,  treasurer; 
George  K,  Gilluly,  secretary.  Mr.  Benedict 
was  president  of  Wyckoff,  Seamans  and  Bene- 
dict from  1895  to  1914,  and  he  was  president 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  from 
1902  to  1913,  when  he  retired  from  activepar- 
ticipation  in  the  business,  though  he  is  still  a 
director  of  the  company.  Mr.  Benedict  is  a 
man  of  attractive  personality  and  a  sympa- 
thetic' kindly  manner.     As  a  citizen  he  enjoys 
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the  univeraal  conMence  and  respect  ot  the 
community  In  every  work  committed  to  his 
hands,  in  public  or  private  life.  Mr.  Benedict 
has  labored  with  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
efficiency,  and  wholesome  practical  rraulta 
testify  to  the  value  of  his  services.  He  has 
always  maintained  great  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  Hamilton  College,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees.  Mr.  Benedict  has  been  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  college,  and  in  1B97  pre- 
sented the  institution  with  the  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages and  the  organ  in  the  chapel.  He  la 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Association  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity.  Mr,  Benedict  re- 
tains a  great  interest  in  the  village  of  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  for  more  than  thirteen 
years.  He  huilt  a  hosjiital  for  the  village,  which 
at  his  request  was  named  simply  Ilion  HoBpital, 
Notwithstanding  the  great  demands  made 
upon  his  time,  Mr.  Benedict  has  been  promi- 
nent in  philanthropic  enterprises.  He  in- 
herited the  fraternal  spirit  of  Freemasonry 
of  his  father.  On  19  June,  1915,  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  of  Little  Falls  dedicated  a  new 
Masonic  Temple.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Micaiah  Benedict  Memorial  Lodge  Room, 
already  referred  to,  was  dedicated.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unique  lodge  rooms  in  the  State. 
Certain  of  its  features  in  the  matter  of  decora- 
tion and  illumination  have  been  designed  for 
this  room  alone.  It  is  a  splendid  memorial 
to  a  splendid  man  and  a  worthy  Mason.  The 
services  were  attended  by  prominent  Masons 
who  came  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Micaiah 
Benedict  and  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  Freemasonry.  While  a  resident  of 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Henry  Harper  Benedict  aseisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  place,  and  of  which  he  was 
elder,  trustee,  and  treasurer.  After  his  re- 
moval to  New  York  he  became  a  member  of 
St.  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Benedict  is  a  man  of  genial  and  social 
temperament.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs,  among  them  the  Union  League,  Uni- 
versity, Grolier,  Republican,  Lawyers,  Rem- 
brandt, Pilgrims,  Economic,  Church,  and  In- 
ternational Garden  clubs.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ;  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Staf 

New  York,  American  Museum  of  Natural 

lory.  National  Security  League,  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  Oneida,  l^ong  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, New  England  Society,  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  Japan  Society,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Association.  As  a  memher  of  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club,  Mr.  Benedict  furthered  the 
work  of  Admiral  Peary  in  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole,  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  Far 
North  bears  Mr.  Benedict's  name.  His  home 
is  embellished  by  a  choice  collection  of  paint- 
ings, prints,  and  other  art  objects,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  his  collection 
of  rare  examples  of  the  works  of  Whistler 
ranks  among  the  first  two  or  three  in  exist- 
ence. On  10  Oct.,  1867,  Mr.  Benedict  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  G.  Nellis,  of  Frey's 
Bush,  N,  Y.,  and   a  granddaughter  of  Gen. 


SABGENT 

George  H  Nellis  of  Fort  Plain  N  Y  Mrs 
Benedict  died  on  25  Aug  1915  Four  children 
wer  bom  of  this  unun  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  whom  me  daughter  Mrs  4r  hi 
bald  Alexander   Forrest    of   New   York    sur 

SAHG-EUT  Charles  Spragrne  dendrolugist 
b  in  Boston  Mass  24  April  1841  son  of 
Ignatius  and  Henrietta  (Gravl  Sargent  and 
great  nephew  of  Lusius  Manilas  Sargent  His 
father  was  a  prominent  banker  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  wis  president  uf  the 
Globe  Bank  of  Boston  The  first  of  the  fara 
ily  in  America  was  William  Sprague  a  native 
of  Exeter  Devonshire  England  who  went  to 
Bridgetown  Barbados  in  the  early  part  of 
the  scienteenth  century  and  later  returned  to 
England  His  son  V\illiam  called  the  second 
settled  at  Gloucester  Mais  previous  to  1678 
Frjm  the  first  William  '^argent  and  his  wife, 
Marv  Epes  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
thnugh  their  son  W  illtaro  and  his  wife 
Mary  Duncan  their  son  Colonel  Epes  and 
his  wife  Esther  Macarty  the  r  son  Daniel 
and  his  w  ife  Mary  Turner  their  son 
Ignatius  and  his  wife  Sarah  S  Stevens  par 
ents  of  Ignatius  Sargent  Charles  S  Sargent 
received  his  earlv  education  at  private  sthools 
in  Boston  and  mas  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1S62  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  be<.ame  a  lieutenant  of  United  States 
volunteers  He  became  an  aide  de  camp  in  the 
foil  wing  year  and  m  1865  a  brevet  major  of 
volunteers  Between  18G5  and  18G8  he  traveled 
in  Europe  and  in  the  latter  year  he  took  charge 
of   h      f  th         p    p    ty         B  ookl  M 
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( 1885) ;  "  Report  of  the  Forest  Commission  of 
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the  State  of  New  York"  (1885);  "  Sylva  of 
North  America"  (14  vols.,  1891-1002); 
"  Forest  Flora  of  Japan  "  (1895]  ;  "  Trees  and 
Shrubs"  (2  vols,,  1905-131;  "  Plantae  Wil- 
sonanae  "  (1912-13);  and  various  papers  col- 
lected in  tno  \olumes  IGOl  13  He  married 
28  Nov  1873  Mary  Allen  daughter  of  An 
dren   Robeaon    of  Boston 

FIEZHER  Simon  pathologist  and  bac 
tenologjst  b  in  Louis*  ille  Ky  25  March 
1S63  son  of  Morris  and  Esther  (  ibrahim) 
Flexner  From  the  public  schools  of  hie  na 
tive  city  he  entered  upon  a  medical  course  in 
the  University  of  Louisville  After  gradua 
tion  in  1889  he  made  postgraduate  study  in 
pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
under  Professor  l\elch  and  Professor  Council 
man  Later  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro 
feswr  of  pathologj  in  the  same  institution 
and  then  assoiiate  professor  This  latter 
position  he  fiinllj  resigned  in  order  to  ac 
cept  the  chair  cf  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  More  recently  he  went  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medual  Eeseareh 
and  has  suite  been  director  of  laboratories  It 
was  v\hile  pursuing  his  postgraduate  studies 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Iniversity  that  Dr 
Flexner  first  began  attracting  the  serious  at 
tention  of  the  scientists  engaged  m  the  field 
of  medical  research  He  published  a  number  of 
reports  m  his  cbservations  coiering  a  larietj 
of  subjects  in  microscopic  anat  niv  general 
pathology  and  bacteriolo^>  Earlitr  research 
had  alreadv  then  demonstrattd  nhat  is  now 
well  known  and  generally  accepted  that  toxic 
or  poisonous  substances  perhaps  of  an  al 
buminous  niture  were  the  means  by  which 
injurious  organisms  iiork  their  barm  m  the 
system  It  »as  to  this  reHtionship  between 
bacteria  and  disease  that  Dr  Flexner  par 
ticularly  demoted  his  investigations  giving 
special  attention  to  an  examination  of  the 
minute  changes  produted  in  the  body  by 
toxins  of  diphther  a  and  of  certain  VLgetables 
HiH  examinations  of  toxins  acting  specificallT 
upon  certain  organs  then  folloned  The  re 
suit  of  his  labors  ertattd  a  profound  interest 
in  medical  circles  throughout  the  country  and 
stimulated  investigations  along  the  same  lines 
Dr  Flexner  then  went  on  to  demonstrate  that 
the  poison  of  snakes  is  similar  in  conatitu 
tion  to  the  bacterial  toxins  and  Bcruma  which 
cause  degeneration  of  the  blord  and  thereby 
produce  disease  The  Spani-ih  American  \\  ai 
in  which  a  vastly  greater  number  of  Amen 
can  soldiers  died  of  tropical  diseases  than  of 
bullets  turned  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  toward  those  strange  and  mysti 
loua  physical  disorders  which  seem  peculi 
to  tropical  climates  such  as  ben  ben  tropuai 
dysentery  etc  In  1900  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  sent  a  commission  to  the  Philip 
pine  Islands  to  make  a  special  study  of  dis 
eases  of  this  nature  of  which  Dr  Flexner  was 
a  member  He  gave  his  special  attention  to 
tropical  dysentery  and  its  relation  to  the 
micro-organisms  already  discovered  by  ''higa 
After  his  return  he  demonstrated  bevond 
d(ubt  that  the  bacillus  of  at  least  one  variety 
of  tropical  dvsentery  is  closely  associated 
with  the  baLillus  of  dysentery  in  temperate 
climates  as  well  as  of  infantile  diarrhea 
thus  establishing  a  (inner  basis  on  which  to 
treat  the  bacillary  disease     In  1904    during 
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an  epidemic  of  spiml  meningitio  which  was 
then  sweeping  New  'iork  Citv  Dr  Flexner 
was  again  appointed  on  a  commission  to  study 
the  causes  and  if  possible  find  means  of  jre 
vention  or  a  ture  for  the  disease  The  result 
was  the  d  b  overy  of  the  famous  antiserum 
which  has  eier  since  been  linked  with  Dr 
Flevner  s  name  and  which  has  proved  so 
efficacious  in  dealing  with  the  scourge  As 
another  result  of  this  investigation  he  was 
also  able  to  lay  down  certain  principles  on  the 
local  specific  treatment  of  the  infection  which 
previously  had  not  been  certain      For  a  whole 

S^ar  befjre  aicepting  his  appointment  to  the 
ocke feller  Institute  Dr  Flexner  made  in 
extensive  study  of  similar  institutions  bcth 
?c«ntry  and  abroad  He  discovered 
that  the  organism  causing  infantile  paralysis 
was  not  bacterial  m  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word  and  that  the  long  sought  cure  would 
probably  have  to  be  searched  for  in  the  field 
of  ehemotherapj  VI  ith  Landsteiner  and 
Levaditi  in  France  he  teamed  of  its  filterable 
nature — the  fatt  that  the  micro-organ  ism 
could  be  hltered  through  porous  earthenware 
At  first  regarded  as  invisible  because  of  its 
nute  size  Dr  Fle\ner  later  with  h  s  Japa 
nese  associate  Dr  Noguehi  succetded  in  ae 
curing  arti filial  cultures  thus  determining 
vislillt>  of  the  micro-organiam  vh  ch 
nevertheless  of  extremely  minute  size 
;e  infantile  paralysis  is  communicable  to 
monkeys  bj  mo  ulation  the  chief  recent  ad 
vances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  haie 
been  secured  through  experiments  on  these 
animals  and  Dr  Flexner  was  the  first  to 
prove  that  inoculation  from  monkev  to  mon 
key  can  be  continued  through  an  mdehnite 
aeries  Dr  Flexner  s  distoviry  of  the  anti 
toxin  against  spinal  meningitis  h  ch  <ost 
the  lives  of  fifteen  monkeys  but  through 
which  more  lives  havL  been  saved  than 
were  lost  during  anv  of  the  big  battles 
of  the  Cml  War  entitles  him  to  a  place 
beside  Koch  who  di  covered  the  gtrms  of 
tuberculosis  and  Asiatic  choleri  Behring 
who  discovered  the  anti  toxin  for  diphthiria 
and  Ehrlieh  whose  remedy  for  svphilis  created 
so  profound  a  sensation  only  a  few  ^ears  ago 
He  13  indeed  as  well  known  and  his  setvice 
to  humanity  is  quite  as  warmly  appreciated 
abroad  as  in  this  country  Un  various  op  •\ 
aions  and  for  brief  periods  he  ha-?  studied 
and  carried  on  his  investigations  in  Pasteur 
Institute  m  Fans  and  he  has  studied  under 
and  been  associated  with  such  men  as  \on 
Recklinghausen  Hans  Chiari  Emii  Fischer 
and  Frnst  ''alkowski  The  most  diatingu  shed 
recognition  which  he  has  received  was  in  1814 
when  he  was  informed  through  the  French 
\mbasaador  in  \\  ashmgton  thit  the  cross  of 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  the  President  of  France 
This h  nor w a' bestow ed  in  recognition  if  the 
serv  CLS  Dr  Flexner  had  rendered  to  medical 
science  through  his  own  discoveries  and 
through  his  adininistration  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  Special  mention  in  the  award  was 
made  of  the  assistance  given  to  France  at  the 
time  of  the  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  men  n 
Ritis  which  spread  over  the  country  in  1001 
when  Dr  Flexner  sent  to  the  Pasteur  In-^ti 
tute  a  supply  of  his  serum  and  which  was 
successfully    used   in   combating   the   epidemic 
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Dr  Flesner  is  a  fellow  of  the  tiei  iork 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  a  member  ol  the 
National  4cadpmj  of  Sctence>i  the  Aaaoeia 
ti  n  of  4mer  can  Phjaiciana  the  American 
Philosophital  Societj  the  American  Asaocia 
tion  for  the  Ad\anLement  of  =!c  cnce  the 
American  Assneiat  on  of  Pathologiata  and 
BacterioloRiats  and  the  bociety  for  Experi 
mental  Biolngy  and  Medicine  He  la  a  cor 
re  [  ond  ng  member  of  the  A  ademj  of 
Medicine  of  Pans  the  Medico  Lhimrgical 
fa  cieti  of  Boingna  and  the  'boriete  de  P'ltho 
logie  Exutique  of  Pans  He  has  written 
many  papers  and  reports  on  pathoiog  eal  and 
bacteriological  subjetts  especial!  v  on  tox 
albumin  intoxication  dysentery  cerebro 
spinal  mBningitia  snake  venom  and  epidemic 
poliomyelitis 

TRACY  Benjamin  Franklin  Ia\syer  eol 
dier  judge  and  Secretary  of  the  Nav*  b  in 
O  ego  N  Y  20  April  1830  d  in  Biooklyn 
N  1  6  Aug  1915  His  father  naa  Ben 
jamin  Tracy  a  pioneer  settler  of  the  south 
ern  part  of  New  York  State  who  married 
Bithaheba  \\  oodin  His  lirat  paternal  Amen 
can  ancest  r  ■w■^s  Stephen  Tra  v  one  of  the 
p  Igriins  \  ho  went  from  England  to  Holland 
and  thence  to  Amenea    coming  in  the   ship 

Ann  to  Plymouth  in  1621  Benjamin  F 
Tracy  received  hia  education  m  the  public 
school  of  hia  lative  town  and  at  the  0«ego 
Academy  early  cMncing  a  stndioua  nature 
and  a  great  love  of  hooka  His  legal  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  ofhce  of  Davia  and  War 
ner  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May 
1M51  From  trying  cases  m  justices  courts 
of  the  i-ounty  he  roae  to  more  and  more  im 
portant  charges  neeting  in  deliate  the  moat 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  local  tv  In 
1853  at  the  age  of  twenty  three  he  became 
the  candidate  of  the  V-  hig  party  for  the  ofhce 
of  district  attorney  if  Tioga  County  He  was 
the  only  candidate  on  the  \\  hig  ticket  that 
was  elected  and  was  belieied  to  be  the  young 
est  district  attorney  eyer  ele  ted  in  the  btate 
In  1856  he  was  reelected  hi?  opponent  being 
Gilbert  C  \\alker  afterward  his  close  friend 
and  law  partner  and  later  governor  of  Vir 
giniB  A  third  nomination  was  refised  by 
Mr  Tracy  m  1859  Tht  new  issues  which  re 
suited  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party  found  in  him  i  ready  advocate  and  he 
bLcame  one  of  the  active  organizers  of  that 
party  in  New  Ytrk  fatate  Endorsed  by  both 
Republicans  and  nar  Democrata  he  waa 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Tioga  County 
m  1861  He  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
his  party  during  h  s  initial  term  believed  to 
be  the  first  instai  ce  on  record  Largely 
through  his  in  fluent  e  Henry  J  Raymond 
was  elected  speaker  and  in  turn  appointed 
Mr  Tracy  chairman  of  the  Railioad  Com 
mittee  a  member  f  the  Judicial  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Select  Comm  ttee  of  Nine 
then  popularly  called  the  grinding  commit 
tee  which  IS  equivalent  to  the  present  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  His  legniatue  areer  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  Ciy  1  War  After  the 
check  of  McClellan  upon  the  peninsula  when 
President  Lincoln  called  tor  300  000  more 
tr  ops  Governor  Morgan  of  Nei  York 
dnided  the  State  into  thirty  two  re|,imental 
d  striets     correapc nding    with    the    thirty  two 

senatorial  districts  ot  the  State   appointing  a 
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<mmittee  in  each  tu  raise  the  juola  ot  that 
district  Mr  Tracy  was  appointed  chairman 
ot  his  senatorial  district  consisting  ot  Broome 
Tioga  and  Tompkina  Counties  fa)  vigorously 
d  d  he  pursue  his  purpose  that  between  21 
July  and  21  August  he  had  raised  and 
equipped  two  regiments  and  four  skeleton 
companies  As  olonel  of  one  of  these  regi 
metis  the  lOUth  New  York  Volunteers  he  re 
1  urted  at  Bait  more  m  August  1862  and  by 
General  Uool  was  assigned  to  the  protection 
of  the  ra  Iroad  bet  een  Annapolis  J  inction 
and  Uaahington  He  joined  the  Army  of  the 
lutomac  n  the  spring  of  1864  At  the  battle 
of  the  U  ilderneas  he  exhibited  such  gallantry 
as  to  earn  for  himself  the  congressional 
m  dal  uf  honor  On  the  afternoon  if  the  sec 
ond  day  of  the  battle  he  fell  exhausted  from 
over  exertion  but  rema  ned  two  days  at 
Spottsjlvania  where  the  hghting  continued 
at  the  end  of  wh  ch  a  complete  hreakdovn 
forced  1  im  to  relinquish  bis  cimmand  \fter 
recuperating  in  the  North  he  became  colinel 
nf  tie  12  th  Lnited  States  Colored  Troops 
10  Sept  1864  and  later  m  the  same  lear 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  military 
post  at  Elmira,  N  Y ,  including  the  prison 
camp  wh  ch  held  at  one  time  as  many  as 
10  000  prisoners  On  13  March  1865  Colonel 
Tracy  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  sen  ices  during  the 
war  and  after  Lees  surrender  he  waa  hon 
orablv  discharged  He  tl  en  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  associating  himself  with  the 
firm  of  Benedict  Burr  and  Benedict  of  New 
York  Cty  and  in  October  1896  waa  ap 
pomted  U  S  district  attorney  for  the  East 
ern  D  strut  of  New  York  In  this  eapacitv 
he  bent  hia  energies  to  the  enforcement  of 
revenue  payments  hy  whisky  distill  ra  The 
tax  on  whisky  waa  $2  00  per  gallon  and  auch 
was  the  extent  of  the  frauds  committed  that 
whisky  was  selling  in  the  open  market  in  New 
York  at  from  $1 00  to  SI  1"  per  gallon 
There  were  about  400  licensed  distilleriea  In 
Brooklyn  alone  besides  an  unknown  number 
of  ill  cit  diatiUeries  At  thia  time  there  waa 
no  law  making  it  an  offense  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  conapire  together  to  defraud  the 
United  Statea  He  drew  and  had  paased  in 
Congress  during  the  first  session  of  186  the 
present  law  to  punish  eonaptracy  to  defraud 
the  Lnited  Statei  In  186S  he  dratted  a  new 
act  to  regulate  the  levying  and  collection  of 
taxes  upon  distilled  spirits  and  that  act  waa 
paased  in  1868  being  su!  stantially  the  same 
tiday  aa  originally  enacted  During  the  fiscal 
year  of  1868  revenue  was  collected  on  only 
SIX  and  one  half  million  gatlona  of  whisky 
The  year  after  the  new  law  went  into  effect 
about  sixty  million  gallons  ot  wh  sky  paid 
tax  It  was  said  by  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  Roll  ni  that  but  for  the  efforts  of 
neral  Tracy  together  with  United  States 
4ttomeys  Bristow  of  Kentucky  and  Voble 
of  Missouri  the  internal  revenue  system 
would  ha\e  failed  General  Tracy  resigned 
the  office  of  district  attorney  in  18  3  and  re 
sumed  the  practice  of  la  v  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  Among  the  notable  eases  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  the  famou*"  action  of 
Tl  eod  re  Titton  againat  Henry  Hard  Beecher 
in  187t  This  waa  altogether  the  moat  famous 
trial  that  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States 
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The  trial  began  on  4  Jan.  and  ended  on  4 
July.  General  Tracy  opened  the  caae  for  tie 
defense,  oecupjing  four  days.  In  December, 
1881,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  to  act  temporarily  in  the  place  of 
Judge  Andrews,  who  wae  then  acting  as  chief 
judge  of  the  court.  During  his  term  the  cele- 
brated ease  of  Story  vs.  New  York  Elevated 
Railroad  Company,  known  as  the  "  Elevated 
Railroad  Case,"  was  argued,  and  General 
Tracy  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that 
case  and  gave  the  casting  vote,  the  case  being 
decided  by  four  to  three.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  important  eases  ever  decided  by  the 
court,  the  question  being  whether  the  elevated 
railroad  constructed  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  was  bound  to  pay  damages  to  the  abut 
ting  owners  of  property  upon  the  streets  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  CKclusion  of  light 
and  air  and  noise  caused  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  railroad.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  holding  the  company  liable,  has 
been  repeatedly  attacked  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  reverse  it,  but  it  has  withstood 
all  attacks  and  remains  the  settled  law  of  the 
State  today,  the  principles  of  the  caae  having 
recently  been  reaiiirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  He  returned  to  his 
practice  in  Brooklyn,  hut  on  5  March,  188S, 
he  was  again  Hummoned  to  the  public  service, 
being  tendered  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harri- 
son. In  this  capacity  he  in  reality  became 
the  founder  of  the  modern  "  fighting  navy." 
During  his  administration  the  three  great 
classes  of  vessels — great  battleships,  great 
armored  cruisers,  and  scout  cruisers— were 
first  designed  and  their  construction  begun 
during  the  four  years  of  hia  incumbency 
General  Tracy  was  the  first  to  discover  and 
apply  nickel  steel  armor  plates  to  men-of-war. 
\niich  are  now  used  in  all  the  navies  of  the 
world.  The  civil  service  reform  movement 
being  under  way  at  this  time,  the  system  was 
applied  by  him  to  the  administration  of  the 
13.  S  navy  yard.  In  1803  General  Tracy  agai 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  tl 
city  of  New  York  He  was  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  all-around  lawyers  of  the 
country.  But  not  only  in  a  professional  sense 
did  he  attain  prominence ;  he  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  civic  betterment  and 
served  as  president  o£  the  commission  which 
drafted  the  new  charter  consolidating  Man- 
hattan, BrookljTi,  Queens,  and  Richmond  intc 
Greater  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn,  Lawyers',  Union  League,  and  Met- 
ropolitan Clubs  of  New  York;  a  director  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  Manhattan  Life,  and  United 
States  Casualty  Insurance  Companies.  In 
18S7  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated.  Gen- 
eral Tracy  married  21  Jan.,  1851,  Belinda  E., 
daughter  "of  Nathaniel  Catlin,  of  Owego,  N,  Y. 
She  died  in  1800.  Two  children,  Emma 
Louise,  widow  of  Ferdinand  Wilmerding,  and 
Frank  Broadhead  Tracy,  survive. 

ULIIOI,  Daniel  G-lraud,  zoologist  and 
author,  b.  in  New  York  City,  7  March.  1835-, 
d-  there,  22  Dec,  1015,  son  of  George  Thomp- 
son and  Rebecca  Giraud  (Foster)  Elliot.  Af- 
ter finishing  his  common  school  education  he 
took  up  an  advanced  course  in  zoology,  which 
he   had   determined   to   make   his   life's  work, 
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Being  possessed  of  mdependent  means  he  was 
able  soon  after  concludmg  his  studies  to  sat 
isf\  his  desire  for  travtl  by  a  trip  to  the  West 
d  t>  some  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  L  nion  His  study  of  the  strange  birds 
and  animals  which  he  saw  on  this  trip  con 
firmed  1  im  in  his  determination  to  become  a. 
zoologist  In  1S57  at  the  age  of  twenty  two 
he  made  another  extended  ttur  this  time  to 
Brazil  where  he  made  h  s  first  lomprehensne 
collectior  of  birds  Immediately  afterward  he 
,ent  to  Lurope  passed  frim  Malta  to  bicily 
then  on  to  Eg(pt  devoting  a  few  months  to  a 
trip  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile  where 
'  ?  killed  and  collected  extensneb  Return 
ig  to  Cairo  he  formed  a  party  and  crossed 
the  desert  un  tamel  back  to  Palestine  On 
reaching  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sinaitic  Pen 
insula  he  journeyed  to  the  land  of  Moab  visit 
ing  the  ancient  city  of  Petra  [capital  of  Esau  a 
'  ngdom)  also  going  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru 
lera  and  thence  to  Damascus  crossing  the 
?lanon  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  10  000 
feet  and  returning  to  Furope  bv  way  of  Beirut 
Dr  Ellii.t  when  Htill  under  forty  years  of 
age  had  made  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
birdi  in  the  country  It  consisted  of  over  a 
thousand  specimens  a  large  number  for  that 
time  covering  most  of  the  described  speciea 
of  North  America  It  had  taken  considerably 
jears  to  accumulate  this  laluahle 
collection  It  was  beginning  to  give  Dr  EHiot 
derable  concern  for  at  that  time  there 
no  fireproof  storage  buildings  and  it  iiaa 
Incoming  too  large  for  storage  in  a  priiate 
house  Mtanwhile  Prof  Albert  S  Bickmore 
another  noted  scientist  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  m  New  York  City  a  natural  his 
tory  museum  and  had  secured  the  support  of  a, 
number  of  prominent  business  men  anxious  to 
pr  mote  the  cause  of  science  This  uas  in 
ISbS  the  charter  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  bad  lately  been  granted  Dr  Elhot 
was  just  then  ylanning  another  trip  abroad  and 
«as  deeply  concerned  over  what  to  do  with  his 
collection  during  his  absence  At  this  juncture 
he  was  apj  roach ed  bv  Professor  Bickmore 
nho  suggested  that  he  dispose  of  his  collection 
to  the  new  museum  Dr  Llliot  gladly  acceded 
to  the  plan  and  thus  the  museum  acquired 
the  1  ucleus  tor  its  great  collection  The  speci 
mens  iiere  turned  over  to  a  leading  taxidermist 
and  as  fast  as  mounted  the  birds  were  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  Arsenal  in  Central  Park, 
where  the  museum  had  its  temporary  quarters. 
In  the  following  summer  Dr  Elliot  went 
abroad,  primarily  with  the  object  of  study, 
but  he  also  had  a  commission  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  museum  to  purchase  any  material 
be  thought  advisable.  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied  had  recently  died  and  the  family  de- 
sired to  dispose  of  his  collections  which  he  had 
made  on  his  various  expeditions  through  South 
America  and  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States  Dr  Elliot  therefore  visited  Neuwied, 
taking  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Princess  Waldeck  to  the  Prince  of  Wied. 
He  found  the  collections  not  only  alt  they  had 
been  described,  but  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  He  therefore  made  the  purchase 
and  had  the  specimens  sent  to  the  museum 
Later  he  made  another  large  purchase  from 
the  Verreaux  Coliection,  in  Paris  Still  a  third 
purchase  was  made,  and  though  amaller  than 
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the  first  two,  it  yet  afforded  some  valuable 
epecimens,  being  obtained  from  Mme.  Verdray 
and  consisting  exclusively  of  speeimena  that 
were  extremely  rare.  He  also  obtained  some 
valuable  specimens  from  Frank  of  Amsterdam, 
a  dealer  who  obtained  liis  material  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  his  Dutch  connections 
giving   bim    special   facilities    for   his   enter- 

e'ise.  Some  years  later,  on  a  short  visit  home, 
r.  Elliot  succeeded  in  procuring  some  very 
valuable  specimens  from  his  friend,  Dr,  A.  L. 
Heerman,  which  had  been  collected  in  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  sections  of  this  country. 
Dr.  Elliot  bought  this  collection  and  presented 
it  to  the  museum  and  this,  together  with  the 
birds  which  he  had  given  the  museum  in  the 
beginning,  made  the  mueeutn's  collection  of 
North  American  birds  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  that  possessed  by  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  On  hia  final  return  home,  in 
the  eighties,  Dr.  Elliot  brought  with  him  a 
large  collection  of  humming  birds,  made  during 
his  atay  in  Europe.  At  that  time  it  was  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  in  the  world.  He  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  large 
col  lection  a  of  humming  birds,  such  aa  the 
Bonder,  the  Mulaant,  and  others,  were  being 
broken  up  and  sold  and  he  had,  therefore,  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  each  the  rareat  and 
most  valuable  specimena.  In  1887,  when  mov- 
ing from  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  where 
he  had  made  his  home  after  returning  from 
Europe,  Dr.  Elliot  gave  this  valuable  collec- 
tion to  the  museum.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  museum  also  gained  posseasion  of  Dr. 
Elliot's  booka,  a  very  full  library  for  orni- 
thologiats,  practically  complete  fot  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  serial  publications. 
In  !896  Dr.  Elliot  was  commisaioned  by  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago, 
with  which  he  had  become  officially  connected 
two  years  previously,  to  lead  an  expedition  into 
Africa  in  a  search  for  specimens.  He  spent  a 
year  in  exploring  Somaliland  and  Ogaden  and 
waa  on  the  way  to  the  Boran  country  when 
illness  compelled  him  to  cut  his  eitpedition 
short.  But  ao  far  aa  he  waa  able  to  go,  the 
expedition  was  a  great  success  and  the  speci- 
mens procured  are  on  exhibition  in  Chica^  to 
this  day.  Some  time  later  he  made  another 
expedition  for  the  Field  Museum,  this  time 
into  the  Olympic  Mountains,  territory  which 
had  never  been  visited  by  scientists  before.  In 
1906  he  began  an  eighteen  months'  trip  around 
the  world,  this  time  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  primates.  After  working  in  several 
of  the  largest  European  muaeuma,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  a  survey  of  the  lemurs, 
he  went  to  Egypt,  up  the  Nile  to  the  second 
cataract,  then  directed  his  course  to  India. 
There  he  studied  the  various  speciea  of  mon- 
key a,  visiting  Ceylon.  Rangoon,  Burma,  and 
going  as  far  north  as  Mandalay,  the  old  capital 
on  the  Irawadi  River  Returning  to  Rangoon, 
he  passed  over  to  the  Straits  settlements  and 
viaited  the  museums  and  zoological  gardens 
there.  From  Singapore  he  went  to  Java,  stop- 
ping in  Batavia  for  aome  time.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Hong  Kong,  passed  up  the  river  to 
Canton  and,  on  his  return,  visited  Shanghai 
Then  he  journeyed  800  miles  up  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  River  to  Hankow,  thence  across  the 
heart  of  China  to  Pekin  and  back  to  Shanghai 


by  sea.  He  next  visited  Japan,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  studying  the  monkeys  which 
roam  through  the  forests  outside  the  city  of 
Kioto.  On  his  way  to  San  Francisco  he  visited 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  explored  a  number 
of  the  islands.  Later  he  made  two  zoological 
tripa  to  Alaska,  once  as  a  member  of  the 
Harriman  expedition,  the  results  of  which  are 
still  in  the  course  of  publication.  From  this 
time  onward  Dr.  Elliot  devoted  most  of  his 
days  to  research  and  writing,  though  hia 
studies  sometimes  took  him  abroad  on  short 
visits.  Moat  of  this  time  was  spent  on  hia 
great  work  resulting  from  his  study  of  the 
monkeys,  "  Review  of  Primates,"  in  three 
quarto  volimies  and  treating  of  the  lemurs  and 
monkeys  of  the  whole  world  as  well  aa  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.  Dr.  Elliot  was  also  the 
author  of  other  very  important  works:  "The 
Pittidae,  or  Ant  Thrushes  '■  ( 1863,  second  edi- 
tion, 18951;  "The  Grouse"  (1885);  "New 
and  Heretofore  Unfigured  Birds  of  North 
America"  (2  vols,,  1869)  ;  "The  Phasaenidae, 
or  Pheasants"  (2  vols,,  1872)  ;  "  Paradiscidae, 
or  Birds  of  Paradise "  (1876);  "The  Felidae, 
or  Cats"  (1883);  " Bucorotidae,  or  Horn- 
bills"  (18S31;  "Synopsis  and  Classification 
of  the  Torchilidae"  (1878)  ;  "  Shore  Birds  of 
North  America '■  {18951;  •' Gallinaceous  Game 
Birds  ";  "  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Poaaesaiona"  (1898):  ''Synopsis 
of  the  Mammals  of  North  America  and  the 
Adjacent  Seas"  (If 01 1  ;  "Land  and  Sea  Mam- 
mals of  Middle  America  and  the  West  Indies  " 
(2  vols.,  18941. 

O-EOK&E,  Henry,  political  economist,  ex- 
pounder of  the  single  tax  idea,  b  in  Phila- 
delphia, 2  Sept.,  1839;  d  in  New  York  City, 
28  Oct.,  1897.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early 
and,  reaching  California  in  1858,  re- 
mained there,  becoming  finally  a  journalist. 
His  first  book  waa  "  Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy"  (1871).  In  1879  he  published 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  was  issued  in 
the  following  year  in  New  York  and  London, 
and  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation. 
This  book  is  "  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
industrial  depressions  and  of  increaae  of  want 
with  increase  of  wealth."  in  which  the  pre- 
viously held  doctrines  as  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  tendency  of  wages  to  a 
minimum  are  examined  and  reconstructed.  In 
the  fact  that  rent,  and  consequently  land 
values,  tend  to  increase  not  only  with  in- 
le  of  population  but  with  all  improve- 
ments that  incnease  productive  power,  and 
thereby  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
wealth  that  goea  to  labor  and  capital  is  de- 
■ased,  while  the  speculative  withholding  of 
id  from  uae  is  engendered,  Mr  George  found 
the  primary  cause  of  involuntary  poverty  ex- 
isting side  by  side  with  vast  accumulations 
of  wealth,  and  the  explanation  of  the  par- 
oxysms of  industrial  depression  which  occur 
— '^dically  to  the  great  injury  of  productive 
al  no  less  than  of  labor.  The  remedy 
of  these  evils  he  declared  to  be  the  appropria- 
tion of  rent  by  the  community,  through  a  tax 
on  land  or  ground  values  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes:  thus  making  land  virtually  common 
property,  and  stimulating  its  use,  while  giv- 
'.ng  to  the  user  secure  possession  and  leaving 
X)  the  producer  the  full  advantage  of  his 
exertion.      In    1880    Mr.    George    removed    to 
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New  ■iork  In  ISSl  he  pullishcd  The  Irish 
Land  Question  — after  lard  called  The 
Land  Question  —and  in  the  same  >ear  he 
visited  Ireland  and  England  In  1883  84  at 
the  invitation  at  the  English  Land  Reform 
Union  he  again  visited  England  and  Scot 
land  making  spee<he9  on  the  land  question 
and  in  lb84  8d  he  n  ade  another  trip  at  the 
imitation  of  the  SuottiBh  Land  Restoration 
League  producing  on  both  t-iur*  a  marked 
effect  He  published  Social  Problemb 
(1883)  and  Protection  or  Free  Trade 
(1886)  a  radical  examination  of  the  tariff 
question  and  revealing  its  intimate  and  nat 
ural  relation  to  the  land  qucsti  n  In  1886  he 
nas  the  candidate  o£  the  Lnited  Labor  party 
for  mayor  of  Neu  York  Citj  and  re  eiied 
68110  \otes  against  90  552  for  Abram  "^ 
Hewitt  the  Democratic  candidate  and  a0  43o 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Republican  can 
didate  In  January  1887  Mr  George  founded 
the  Standard  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to 
h)9  doctrines  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  nas  a  candidate  for  secretary  of  state 
on  the  Lnited  Labor  ticket  polling  72  000 
He  1  ent  as  a  delegate  to  the  I^and  Pefurm 
Conference  in  Pans  in  18t>9  In  the  following 
year  he  visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
teaching  hia  doitrmes  from  the  lecture  platform 
This  visit  prohably  much  stimulated  interest 
in  progreasiie  political  and  economic  the  nes 
in  these  countries  which  shortly  afterward  re 
suited  in  radical  legislation  su<.h  as  the  grad 
uated  lind  tax  of  Ne  Zealand  and  fhe  Aus 
tralaaian  tax  in  Australia  Mr  George  also 
brought  away  reform  ideas  from  the  Ant  p 
odes  being  pred  sposed  to  this  having  im 
mediately  after  his  defeat  for  the  ma\oralty 
of  New  lork  been  the  leading  advocate  m  this 
country  of  the  so  called  Auitralian  or  secret 
ballot  w  hich  very  quickly  » as  adopted 
throughout  the  Union  In  1891  he  wrote  a 
reply  to  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  the  P  pe 
having  included  those  who  oppose  private 
property  m  land  among  the  enemies  of  social 
order  This  reph  kno^n  as  The  Condition 
of  Labor  reiterated  the  doctrines  of  Prog 
ress  and  Poverty  but  in  simpler  fashion 
giving  the  book  the  place  in  George  bibliog 
raphy  of  a  popular  introduction  to  his  theorv 
Herbert  Spencer  the  English  philosopher 
having  recanted  in  his  adianced  jtara  do 
trines  similar  to  those  of  George  vvhi  h  Spen 
cer  had  promulgated  in  earh  manhood  Jlr 
George  wrote  a  polemic  on.  the  suhjett  en 
titled  A  Perplexed  Philosopher  (1812) 
In  1817  Mr  George  was  nominated  as  an  in 
dependent  candidate  for  major  of  the  newly 
organized  city  of  Greater  Ne»  iLork  Al 
though  advised  by  hia  physicians  that  the 
labors  of  the  campaign  would  endanger  his 
life  he  decided  t  accept  the  n  mination  for 
the  sake  of  the  impetus  his  canvass  would  give 
to  the  discussion  of  his  doctrines  He  made  a 
vigorous  campaign  attracting  great  and  en 
thu8ia<"tic  audiences  On  the  evening  of  28 
Oct  five  days  before  election  he  spoke  at 
four  places  That  t  ight  he  died  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplesy  in  the  Union  Square  Hotel  where 
his  campaign  headquarters  were  situated  His 
funeral  was  held  on  Sunday  31  Oct  m  the 
Crand  Central  Palace  Leading  clergymen 
Roman  Catholic  Pntestant  and  Hebrew  paid 
tribute  to  his  character    and  orators  of  his 


following  repeated  his  message  before  a  gath 
?ring  that  crowded  cne  of  the  greatest  audi 
icriums  in  the  city  While  the  orators  were 
jipounding  the  doctrines  of  the  man  in  the 
oflin  before  them  the  listeners  frequently 
broke  out  in  appKuse — flu  expression  of  de 
in  to  a  cause  transcending  even  that  to  ita 
founder   which  is  uniijue  in  the  hiatory  of  such 

uons      Air    George   was  buried   m  Green 

w  ood  Cemetery  Brooklj  n  The  monument 
bears  a  bust  of  George  by  his  son  Richard, 
and  a  quotation  from  Progress  and  Poverty," 
expressing  the  author  s  faith  in  the  ultimate 
acceptance  of  his  doctrines  George  s  place  on 
the  ballot  of  his  party  in  the  mayorilty  elec 
n  nas  taken  by  his  son  Henry  who  being 
that  time  comparatively  unknown  was  not 
able  to  hold  his  father  s  vote  so  this  was 
largely  distributed  between  the  two  other 
candidates  Mr  Low  and  Mr  Van  W  yek  the 
latter  securing  the  election  Henry  George 
Jr  wrote  a  biography  of  his  father  which 
published  in  1000  He  also  issued  with 
B  a  book  which  was  on  the  point  of  com 
pletion  and  revision  by  the  elder  George  when 
he  was  called  from  his  literary  labors  to  enter 
mto  the  ma^oralty  contest  This  was  The 
Science  of  Political  Lconomy  — a  work  which 
broader  than  the  title  indicates  since  it 
presents  the  doctrine  of  the  author  as  a  broad 
)hilosophy  dealing  with  the  relations  of  man 
o  the  universe  Thi'»  system  of  thnught  he 
itylcd  The  Philosophy  of  the  Natural  Order  ' 
t  13  estimated  that,  led  by  Progress  and 
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LOWELL  Peroival  astronomer  b  m  Boston 
Mais  U  March  \hj5  d  at  Flagstaff 
Ariz  12  Nov  1016  son  of  Augustus  and 
Katherine  Bigelow  (Lawrence)  Lowell  His 
father  was  i ice  president  of  the  American 
Acadenn  and  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was 
Abbott  Lawrence  U  S  minister  to  England 
(1840  521  He  was  a  couam  of  James  Ruhsell 
Lowell  a  brother  of  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
preiident  of  Harvard  University  and  a  de 
scendant  of  Col  Timothv  Bigelow  of  \\oreeH 
ter  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier 
He  received  his  early  education  m  private 
schools  in  Boston  and  was  graduated  at  Har 
vard  College  in  1876  In  1883  he  helped  to 
form  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Club  of 
Boiton  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Japan  where  he  continued  to  reside  more  or 
less  regularly  until  1893  While  in  lapan  he 
was  appointed  secretary  and  counselor  of  the 
Korean  Special  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
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and  he  spent  the  winter  of  1883-84  in 
imperial  city  of  Seoul  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Empernr  of  Korea.  During  hia  years  in  th« 
Far  East  he  made  a  close  study  of  the  char 
acter,  oustoms,  and  traditiona  of  the  people 
and  wrote  a  number  of  booka  which  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Orient.  After  1893  he  devoted  hiniaclf 
chiefly  to  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  estab- 
lished the  Lowell  Observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  in  1894;  and  in  1800  he  undertook  an 
eclipse  expedition  to  Tripoli-  In  1902  he  waa 
appointed  non-resident  professor  of  astronomy 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  is  known  especially  for  his  studies  of  the 
planet  Mars.  He  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Andes  to  photograph  Mars  in  1007,  and 
his  observatory  at  Flagstaff,  in  the  Arizona 
desert,  he  made  careful  studies  of  the  planet, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  important 
discoveries.  Professor  Lowell  is  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  the  theory  of  the  Martian  canals, 
and  advanced  many  arguments  to  prove  the 
existence  of  an  advanced  state  of  civil iza 
tion  on  that  planet.  He  followed  Schiaparell 
in  the  statement  that  there  were  104  canals 
on  Mars,  but  in  1906  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  550  such  canals  and  that  they  were 
the  work  of  organic  life.  In  1908  he  an 
nounecd  the  discovery  of  water  vapor  on  the 
planet  and  in  1010  reported  a  new  canal,  a 
thousand  miles  long.  In  the  spring  of  1010 
Dr.  Lowell  went  to  England  and  gave  a  aeries 
of  lectures  on  his  discoveries  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  London  and  the  Association 
Astronomique  of  Paris.  His  theories  were 
widely  discussed,  but  the  reception  of  them 
abroad  was  cold.  He  returned  to  this  coun- 
try after  six  weeks  and  thereafter  spent  most 
of  the  time  at  the  Flagstaff  Observatory.  For 
his  researches  on  Klars  he  received  the  Jann- 
6en  gold  medal  of  the  French  Astronomical 
Society,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Socicdad 
Astronomica  de  Alejcico.  He  also  made  ex- 
tensive observations  and  announced  impor- 
tant discoveries  on  the  planets  Mercury,  Venns, 
and  Saturn.  His  published  writings  include, 
"Choson"  (1885);  "The  Soul  of  the  Far 
East"  (1886 1  -,  "Noto"  (1891)  ;  "Occult 
Japan"  (1894);  "Mars"  (18951;  "Annals 
of  the  Lowell  Observatory"  (2  vols.,  1898, 
1900);  " The  Solar  System "  (1903);  "Annals 
of  the  Lowell  Observatory"  (Vol.  Ill,  1905); 
"Mars  and  Its  Canals"  (1906);  "Mars  as 
the  Abode  of  Life"  (1908);  "The  Evolution 
of  Worlds"  (1909).  Professor  Lowell  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science:  a  member  of  the 
Rojal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  Societf  Astronomique  de  France,  and  the 
Aatronomisehe  Geaellschaft;  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Soeiedad  Astronomica  de  Mex- 
ico, and  a  member  of  the  National  and  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Societies.  The  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Am- 
herst CoHeRe  in  1907  and  by  Clark  Uni- 
versity in  1909.  He  was  married  10  June, 
190S,  to  Constance  Savage  Keith,  of  Boston. 
FRASCH,  Herman,  inventor,  b.  at  Gaildorf, 
Wilrttemberg,  Germany,  25  Dec.,  1852;  d.  in 
Paris.  France,  1  May,  1914,  son  of  John  and 
Frieda  Henrietta   (Bauer)   Frasch.    Both  his 


parents  were  natives  of  Stuttgart,  his  father 
was  burgomaster  of  Gaildorf.  His  family  on 
both  sides  was  notable,  particularly  in  the 
military  life  of  G«rmany;  his  uncle,  Major 
Borth,  was  killed  in  the  Franco -Prussian  War, 
and  a  first  cousm,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  Borth, 
of  Wilrttemberg,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Albrecht,  was  killed  during  the 
recent  operations  in  France,  on  18  Aug.,  1914. 
Herman  Frasch  was  educated  in  the  city  of 
Halle,  passing  through  the  successive  grades 
of  the  public  and  Latin  schools  and  the  gym- 
nasium. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
upon  his  work  as  a  pharmacist  in  Halle,  but 
about  one  year  later  came  to  the  United 
States,  sailing  from  Bremen  and  landing  in 
Philadelphia.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
tered the  laboratory  of  Prof.  John  M.  Maisch 
at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Here  he  worked  for  several  years,  perfecting 
his  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
and  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  his  chief, 
through  his  daring  and  originality  in  experi- 
ment. His  interest,  however,  turned  steadily 
toward  industrial  chemistry,  a  branch  of  the 
science  then  coming  into  increasing  promi- 
nence, and  in  1874  he  opened  a  laboratory  of 
his  own,  and  began  a  series  of  experiments 
that  proved  him  the  mastermind  that  the 
world  was  destined  to  recognize  and  honor  in 
later  years.  He  received  his  first  patent,  cov- 
ering a  process  for  utilizing  tin  scrap,  in 
1874;  his  second,  on  a  process  for  purifying 
paraffine  was  in  1876,  Both  of  these,  as  events 
have  proved,  were  basic  to  important  modern 
industries.  The  paraffine  wax.  formerly  a 
waste  by-product  in  oil  refining,  was  now 
capable  of  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  and  for  other  industrial  purposes  of 
importance,  and  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  its  utilization,  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Frasch. 
He  also  originated  the  familiar  and  useful 
paraffine  paper,  which  has  such  great  and 
varied  uiea  as  a  waterproof  packing  for  food- 
stuffs, confectionery,  etc..  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  safe  transportation  and  preservation 
of  many  substances,  otherwise  perishable 
These,  and  related  patents  having  been  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  he  himself  was  retained, 
under  contract  for  a  term  of  years,  to  con- 
duct extensive  experiments  for  improving  the 
processes  of  refining  crude  petroleum.  He 
made  several  technical  oonfributiona  to  the 
practical  proceaaes  of  oil  manufacture,  all  of 
which  were  profitably  adopted  in  practice  with 
the  comparatively  pure  oils  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fields,  as  well  as  several  inventions  in 
other  industrial  lines,  such  as  one  for  the  pro- 
duction of  white  lead  from  galena  ore,  another 
for  the  purification  of  salt,  and  a  third  for 
producing  electric  light  carbons  from  oil  resid- 
uum. In  1885,  however,  he  entered  upon  ex- 
periments leading  to  one  of  his  most  important 
discoveries,  the  purification  of  sulphur-tainted 
oils,  aueh  as  are  found  in  the  oil  flelds  of 
Canada,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  pres- 
ence of  sulphur  in  these  oils  greatly  limited 
their  range  of  utility,  because  of  the  offensive 
odors  and  sufTocating  fumes  liberated  when 
they  were  burned.  Such  defects,  of  course, 
reduced  their  value  to  the  lowest  terms,  the 
usual  price  at  the  wella  being  as  low  as  four- 
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teen  cents  per  barrel.  Apart  from  the  ] 
ence  of  these  impuritiea,  however,  the  oils 
of  excellent  quality,  capable  of  relineraent  into 
illuminating  oils  of  high  grade,  as  well  af 
into  the  coarser  products  fit  only  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. A  great  reward  awaited  the  man  who 
should  Buecessfuily  achieve  the  feat  ot 
sulphurizing  them  on  a  commercial  scale, 
to  win  this  Mr.  Fraseh  set  himself  with  his 
usual  persistence  and  industry.  As  the  result 
of  exhaustive  tests  on  Canadian  sulphur- 
tainted  oils  he  discovered  that  the  offensive 
odors  and  other  commercial  drawbacks  were 
due  to  the  presence  of  about  2  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  in  the  crude  well  product.  Therefore, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  experienced  chemist, 
he  quickly  concluded  that  this  could  be 
eliminated  by  treating  with  metallic  oxide,  so 
as  to  combine  with  the  free  sulphur  held  in 
the  solution  by  the  oil  and  form  the  corre- 
sponding metallic  sulphides.  Several  aiteh  ox- 
ides when  suitably  reduced  and  heated  with 
the  oil  were  found  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  end  of  desulphurization,  but  Mr. 
Fraseh  concluded  that  copper  oxide  is  the 
most  suitable,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
sulphide  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the 
oil  may  be  more  readily  generated,  or  reduced 
to  a  simple  oxide  again  by  a  process  of  roast- 
ing. The  copper  oxide  may  thus  be  used  re- 
peatedly, after  regeneration.  Furthermore,  aa 
he  discovered,  by  the  addition  of  oxide,  after 
the  desired  combinations  had  largely  taken 
place,  the  oil  could  be  so  far  desulphurized 
that  only  about  2-100  of  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
could  be  found,  a  quantity  entirely  negligible 
for  most  purposes  in  which  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  used.  The  process  of  mixing  the  oil 
with  coiiper  oxide  was  performed  by  either 
one  or  two  methods.  In  the  one  the  oil  is 
boiled  with  the  oxide  in  great  vertical  stilis, 
and  the  mass  was  kept  in  constant  agitation 
by  the  use  of  chain  stirrers.  In  the  second  the 
vapor  from  the  oil  boiled  in  a  suitable  caldron 
was  led  through  great  double  walled  drums, 
which,  in  turn,  were  heated  on  the  outside  by 
fires  ted  from  oil  vapor,  and  in  which  the  cop- 
per oxide  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agi- 
tation by  means  of  rotary  brushes  of  ateel 
wires.  Either  process  was  suitable  for  the 
large  scale  work  demanded  in  the  oil  industry, 
and  both  have  l-een  used.  The  vast  scope  of 
the  process  may  be  judg:ed  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  largest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  re- 
fineries at  Whiting,  Ind.,  400,000  pounds,  or 
200  tons,  of  copper  oxide  are  constantly  in  use. 
The  deaulphutization  of  the  copper  sulphide 
residuum  of  the  oil  deaulphuriKation  process 
is  accomplished  in  a  specially  designed  roasting 
furnace,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  sulphide  is 
kept  in  constant  agitation  by  immense  stir- 
ring arms  carried  on  a  rotating  shaft.  This 
shaft  he  made  hollow,  protecting  it  and  the 
attached  mechanism  from  distortion  under  the 
intense  heat  by  hot  water  circulated  through 
the  inner  spaces:  transforming  the  moving 
parts,  in  fact,  into  a  water -tube  boiler  supply- 
ing superheated  steam  to  the  engine  which 
drove  the  entire  mechanism.  Thus  was  com- 
pleted ft  process  which  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  important  contribution  ever  made  to  the 
oil  refining  industry,  and  which  has  made 
available  for  all  purposes  to  which  petroleum 
oil   and  its  products  are   applied,   even  the 


most  impure  deposits  to  be  found  m  the  wells 
of  the  Middk  West  ot  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Mr  Fraachs  inventions  which  had 
reailv  created  the  Canadian  oil  industry  were 
destined  to  even  wider  utilization  4bout  the 
time  of  their  first  perfection  the  oil  fields  of 
Indiana  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  first  discov 
ered  These  fields  yielded  a  highly  sulphurized 
produLt  of  quality  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  Canada  In  order  to  render  these  western 
oils  available  for  the  market  desulphurization 
was  necessary  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
aecordingh  purchased  Mr  Fraseh  s  patents  to 
the  process  and  secured  his  services  in  the 
erection  and  operation  of  stills  in  the  United 
States  The  efficiency  of  the  process  ma^  be 
judged  bv  the  fact  that  with  the  installation 
of  the  process  the  dailv  output  at  the  nells 
was  increased  from  30  000  barrels  at  fourteen 
cents  to  90  000  barrels  at  $1  00  an  ii  crease 
in  gross  receipts  from  $4  200  to  $0U  000  The 
stock  with  which  Mr  Fraseh  was  paid  for  his 
patents  rose  similarly  from  a  quoted  value  of 
16S  with  dividends  at  7  per  cent  to  a  quoted 
value  of  820  with  dividetds  at  40  per  cent 
In  his  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com 
pany  Mr  Fraseh  was  repeatedly  apfcaled  to 
tor  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  difliculties 
that  \\ere  inevitable  m  the  course  ot  such  a 
bus  ness  DiffieuUies  seemed  only  to  stimu 
late  his  inventive  ability  to  greater  activity 
Nor  were  his  contributions  only  in  the  domain 
of  chemistry  but  also  in  the  range  of  me 
ihanics  whtre  he  is  credited  with  several  de 
'ices  of  the  greatest  use  and  efiiciency  He 
nearly  duplicated  his  achievements  with  sul 
phurized  oil  in  his  sucecssfui  purification  of 
the  Californian  oils  whn.h  were  found  charped 
with  aromatic  hydrocarbon  compounds  to  auth 
1  exteit  as  to  interfere  with  their  fullest 
tefulness  His  solution  of  this  difflcultv  uas 
simple  chemical  one  by  which  the  aromatics 
ere  easily  separated  from  the  alphatic  and 
acyclic  c  natitucnta  bv  transferring  the  termer 
into  their  sulpho  acids  by  the  u'ie  of  smoking 
sulphuric  acid  On  another  occasion  he  was 
appealed  to  to  devise  a  method  for  rejuvenat 
ing  tired  wells  suitable  to  the  ccnditiona  ot 
the  western  fields  In  Pennsylvania  the  usual 
method  had  been  to  drop  a  charge  of  nitro 
glycerine  into  the  well  in  order  to  shatter  the 
surrounding  rock  by  expl  sion  and  thus  pro 
mote  new  flow  of  oil  Geological  conaidera 
tions  relating  principally  to  the  quality  ot  the 
rock  also  to  its  depth  below  the  surface  ren 
dered  this  procedure  inapplicable  to  the  In 
diana  and  Ohio  wells  After  mature  considera 
tinn  of  the  conditiLUs  Mr  Fraach  suggested 
the  use  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the 
one  or  the  other  ■according  to  specified  condi 
tions  in  a  guen  case  to  be  poured  diwn  the 
well  and  the  mouth  securely  plugged  The 
result  wan  that  the  generation  of  gasc*  due  to 
the  chemical  reaetuns  tak  ng  place  in  the  sub 
terranean  depths  acted  to  shatter  the  aur 
rounding  rocks  and  open  up  new   oil  cavities 

auite  as  effectively  and  more  uertainly  than  by 
le  nie  of  e^plosivia  About  1801  Mr  Fraseh  s 
attention  was  called  to  an  interesting  situation 
dev  loied  m  Calcasieu  Parish  La  There  as 
had  long  been  known  exists  a  rich  and  very 
pun.  bed  ol  sulphur  v^hi  h  had  never  leen 
worked  f(r  the  simple  reason  that  no  ne  had 
as  yet  devised  means  suitable  for  mining  it 
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Several  companies,  Auatrian,  French, 
American,  had  successively  attempted  to  get 
at  the  rich  deposit,  and  had  failed  ignomini- 
oualy.  The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact 
that  a  bed  of  quickaand,  about  500  feet  ii 
depth,  lay  immediately  over  the  sulphur,  Th 
conditions  were  such  that  the  sinking  of  i 
shaft  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Con 
Bequently,  the  rich  sulphur  deposit — one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world,  as  it  has  transpired — 
seemed  irrevocably  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
ingenuity.  To  Mr.  Fraseh  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented only  another  opportunity.  He  wasted 
no  time  in  attempting  to  devise  aome  means 
for  sinking  a  shaft  through  the  bog,  but  saw 
plainly  that  some  new  method  must  be  adopted. 
With  his  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  physics  fortified  also  by  familiarity  with 
methods  followed  in  other  industries,  to  over- 
come analogous  difBeultics,  he  invented  the 
process  of  melting  the  sulphur  in  its  subter- 
ranean bed,  and  pumping  it  in  liquid  form  to 
the  surface.  To  aceomi>lish  this  result  he 
Bunk  a  ten-inch  pipe  to  a  depth  of  200  feet 
through  the  snlphur  deposit,  with  the  object, 
merely,  of  providing  a  suitable  easing  for  his 

Jumping  apparatus.  Within  this,  then,  he  iet 
own  another  pipe  of  six-inch  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  strainer  at  the  lower  end,  and  filled  in 
the  intervening  space  with  sand,  in  order  to 
secure  a  firm  and  rigid  construction.  A  three- 
inch  pipe  was  then  let  do*vn  within  the  six- 
inch,  and  the  princii>al  elements  of  his  epoch- 
making  apparatus  were  in  place.  ■  A  battery  of 
boilers,  aggregating  3,000  horsepower  steam- 
ing capacity,  was  then  installed  on  the  sur- 
face, and  superheated  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  335  degrees  Fahrenheit,  was  pumped 
steadily  through  the  six- inch  pipe  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
injection  was  stopped,  and  the  raised  pumps 
operating  through  the  inmost,  or  three-ineh, 
pipe  were  started.  The  result  was  that,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  sulphur,  melted  and  carried 
by  the  superheated  water,  was  drawn  to  the 
surface,  and  fed  into  extensive  receptacles, 
hastily  prepared  to  receive  it.  In  this  man- 
ner was  the  success  of  Mr.  Frasch'a  brilliant 
experiment  fully  demonstrated,  and  an  exten- 
sive deposit  of  sulphur,  hitherto  inaccessible, 
brought  forth  for  commercial  uses.  By  the 
use  of  the  simple  devices  just  described, 
coupled  with  others  designed  to  meet  the  re- 

Suirements  of  filling  in  the  cavities  formed  by 
le  extraction  of  the  sulphur  and  to  maintain 
the  requisite  high  temperature  in  the  wells, 
against  the  cooling  effects  of  springs,  etc.,  the 
process  was  rendered  perfectly  effective.  At 
the  present  time  seven  separate  wells  are 
pumped  constantly,  and  an  annual  aggregate 
production  of  250,000  tuns  nf  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained. Each  well  apparatus  is  served  by  a  bat- 
tery of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  high  pres 
sure  steam  boilers,  Theproduct,  99^  per  cent, 
pure,  is  fed  into  reservoirs  where  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  and  harden,  and  is  then  blasted  into 
sections  suitable  for  transportation.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  sulphur  is  sold  to  agri- 
culturalists, particularly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  grapes.  Because  of  the  im- 
mense output  of  the  mineral  made  possible  by 
Mr,  Frasch's  inventions,  his  company  would 
have  easily  been  able  to  control  the  sulphur 
trade  of  the  world,  underselling  all  competi- 
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Hollow  Club  of  New  York  and  of  the  Travelers' 
Club  of  Paris.  He  was  married  in  1892  to 
Elizabeth  Blee,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  had 
,  George  Berkeley  Fraseh,  and  one 
daughter,  Frieda,  who  was  married  in  1002  to 
Henry  Devereux  Whitou,  of  Cleveland.  He 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Gaildorf, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  have  erected  a 
memorial  chapel  within  the  cemetery  inclosure. 
BUKNHAK,  rredcTlck  Russell,  explorer,  b. 
at  Tivoli,  Minn,,  11  May,  ISSl.  His  father 
Rev.  Edwin  0.  Burnham,  who  was  long  a 
;er  missionary  on  the  border  of  the  In- 
reserve  of  Minnesota.  Burnliam'a 
mother,  Rebecca  Russell,  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable courage,  and  of  a  sweet  and  gentle 
disposition.  When  a  very  young  child  he  wit- 
nessed in  his  mother's  arms  the  burning  of 
New  Ulm,  and  the  massacring  of  the  women 
and  children  by  Red  Cloud  and  his  warriors- 
It  is  related  that  once  his  mother,  when  flee- 
ing for  her  life  from  the  Indians,  hid  him 
stack  of  corn  in  a  cornfield,  where, 
after  the  redskins  had  been  beaten  off,  the 
little  lad  was  found  fast  asleep.  His  an- 
cestry is  proof  that  Major  Burnham  is  de- 
scended from  fearless  fighting  stock.  When 
the  boy  was  nine  years  old  the  family  moved 
to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  not  long  after- 
ward the  father  died.  Young  Burnham,  to 
relieve  the  stress  of  the  grinding  poverty  that 
followed  the  father's  death,  became  a  mounted 
messenger,  and  from  long  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle gained  local  reputation  as  a  hard  rider. 
He  attended  Clinton  high  school  and  obtained 
such  education  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  He  was  in  turn  cow- 
boy,  scout,  guide,  miner,  and  deputy  sheriff  in 
the  West.  For  fifteen  years  this  extraor- 
dinary young  man  roved  from  Hudson's  Bay 
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to  Mexico,  passing  through  thrilling  adven- 
tures anil  wide-ranging  esperienees.  In  1884, 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
Burnham  married  Blanclie  Blick,  of  Clinton, 
la.  Nine  jears  later  when  he  was  tempted 
to  hazard  hia  fortune  in  the  African  gold 
fleida,  Mrs,  Burnham  went  with  him  and 
shared  her  husband's  life  of  travel,  danger, 
and  liardsliip.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Town  and 
was  induced  to  become  the  head  of  the  aeoutsi 
in  the  Matabele  wars  and  the  subjugation  of 
Rhodesia.  In  recognition  of  hia  exceptional 
services  in  the  Matabele  rebellion,  the  Cbar- 
tered  Company  presented  him  with  a  cam- 
paign medal,  a  gold  watch  suitably  engraved, 
and  conjointly  with  two  others  a  tract  of 
land  containing  300  square  miles  in  Rhodesia. 
It  was  in  Eh<5esia  that  Burnham  discovered 
the  huge  granite  ruins  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. The  structures,  many  feet  wide  and  laid 
entirely  without  mortar,  date  a  period  prior 
to  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  From  the  scenes 
rendered  famous  by  Rider  Haggard's  imagi- 
native "King  Solomon's  Mines,"  the  explorer 
brought  away  a  buried  treasure  of  gold  and 
gold  ornaments.  Like  a  true  soldier  of  for- 
tune, Burnham's  adventurous  activities  never 
ceased;  and  preparatory  to  the  building  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion to  Barotseland.  In  the  second  Matabele 
war  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Frederick  Car- 
rington,  and  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  district,  Burnham  was 
dispatched  to  capture  or  kill  the  Matabele 
"  god,"  or  prophet,  Umhino,  who  was  the 
moving    spirit   of    the   rebellion.      The    enter- 

Erise  was  one  of  enormous  trial  and  danger, 
ut  Burnham  and  his  daring  companions 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue  by  entering 
the  "  god's "  cave  in  the  Matopa  Mountains 
and  killing  him,  thus  terminating  the  war. 
The  death  of  Burnham'a  little  daughter,  who 
had  been  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Buluwajo,  caused  him  to  return  to  California, 
He  then  sought  in  the  Klondike  and  Alaska 
new  fields  for  his  energy,  and  during  two 
years,  from  1809  to  1900,  operated  gold  jninea 
with  vigor.  In  January,  1000,  he  received  a 
message  from  Lord  Roberts  recalling  him  to 
South  Africa  to  become  chief  of  scouts  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Boer  War,  He 
wounded  2  June,  1901,  while  on  scouting 
duty  to  destroy  the  enemy's  railway  base,  and 
was  invalided  home.  For  heroic  services  done 
he  was  commissioned  major  in  the  British 
army,  presented  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  received  a  personal  letter  of  thanks 
from  Lord  Roberts.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  commanded  to  dine  with  Queen 
Victoria,  and  spent  the  night  at  Osborne 
Castle.  King  Edward  honored  him  by  the 
personal  presentation  of  the  South  African 
medal  with  Sve  bars  and  the  cross  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order,  He  made 
Yeya  of  the  Volta  River  in  West  Africa, 
plored  parts  of  French  Nigeria,  Hunterland 
of  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  headed  an  expedi- 
tion of  magnitude  for  the  exploration  of  Kast 
Africa,  covering  a  vast  territory  along  the 
Congo  basin  and  the  head  of  the  Nile.  He 
discovered  a  lake  of  forty-nine  square  miles, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  pure  carbonate 
of  soda  of  unknown  depth.  Major  Burnham 
writes    with    the   authority    of    eomp'  ' 
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^  nal  knowledge  on  many  African  sub 
jeets  incluJing  the  game  of  Africa  He  is  a 
philoaopl  er  as  well  ai  a  traveler  and  discov 
erer  In  an  article  on  the  Tran'jpianting  of 
Afrnan  Animals  he  savs  Ihere  is  m 
Africa  a  wonderfully  varied  range  of  inter 
esting  animals  Most  of  the  desiral  le  ones 
could  be  eas  ly  introduced  into  our  o«n 
Southneot  They  would  multiply  where  our 
own  domestic  animals  cannot  h\e  \aBt 
tracts  of  our  lonel)  deserts  could  be  teeming 
with  life  interesting  leautifui  harmica  very 
useful  for  food  and  leatl  er  displacing  not  a 
head  of  our  on  n  cattle  or  other  domestic 
stock  offering  a  grand  hunting  ground  a  true 
pleasure  land  to  all  lovers  of  animal  life 
In  s]  urt  Afriia  is  a  wonderland  of  am 
mal  life  to  dran  trom  We  can  exclude  its 
venomius  reptiles  and  insects  and  take  the 
useful  animals  that  have  worked  out  from  a 
hard   emironment   a   »av   to   sunue  In 

the  animal  mrld  ^lature  beems  to  work  out 
the  essentia!  end  bv  means  apparently  harsh 
If  it  were  not  f  r  tl  e  natural  enemies  of  the 
great  game  herds  thej  uould  increase  so  fast 
that  there  would  be  no  food  suppU  and  star 
,ion   would  be  their  end  Furti  ermore 

IS  among  tie  sick  and  weak  that  di-ease 
spread  and  infection  there  mav  read  a 
point  that  endangers  the  whole  healthy  herd 
eien  liona  and  tigers  Mlltures  and 
ine  a  merLifnl  and  proper  purpose 
In  the  countries  where  thev  are  found  an  am 
mal  that  is  born  deficient  in  its  faculties 
or  becomes  ill  or  aged  or  wounded  is  at  once 
usefully  destroyed  as  a  means  of  preserung 
the  high  aierage  of  the  herd  He  has  the  true 
naturalists  habits  of  obaenation  as  the  fol 
lowing  brief  excerpt  concerning  the  lion  testi 
lies  There  was  a  time  when  the  lion  could 
walk  out  with  his  lead  up  wiUiout  cover 
He  was  the  king  of  beasts  Even  no«  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  where  there  are  no  fire 
arms  the  lion  is  perfectly  indifferent  about 
taking  coier  He  will  lie  around  during  the 
day  under  a  tree  or  in  the  shade  of  a  cliff 
and  almost  amone  can  get  clo-je  to  him 
Wl  ere  he  ii  hunted  with  a  rifle  as  he  is  m 
Rh  desia  and  in  many  other  parta  of  Africa 
he  has  acqn  red  a  cunning  which  matches  that 
of  the  Britiih  fox  What  1  e  has  to  sav  of 
the  Masai  «ill  illustrate  his  graphic  style  of 
writing  Eiery  wamor  is  a  apearman  car 
rying  a  long  hea\y  spear  with  a  blade 
three  feet  in  length  made  of  mild  steel  from 
their  o«n  mines  and  forges  Their  habits  of 
night  attack  are  to  r  ish  right  through  a 
camp  w  ith  their  spears  w  ithout  making  a 
sound  their  motto  being  Let  the  enemv  do 
the  jelling  and  as  thei  pass  through  they 
stab  everything  that  moies  and  if  the  first 
rush  IS  successful  tl  ey  turn  and  s»eep 
through  the  camp  a  second  time  After  the 
Masai  have  gone  tl  rough  the  second  time 
there  is  nothing  alne  In  1008  Major  Burn 
ham  made  important  arcl  eological  discoieries 
of  Mava  civilization  extending  into  the 
Yaqui  country  as  revealed  by  stone  carvings 
and  writings  He  is  nou  closely  engaged 
with  John  Havs  Hammond  the  distinguished 
mining  engineer  in  diverting  into  the  delta 
the  ent  re  Yaqui  River  through  a  sisfem  of 
canals  for  the  reclamation  of  a  vast  tract 
containing  700  square  miles  of  land    to  find 
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ft  buried  city  and  open  np  mines  of  copper 
and  silver.  He  ia  also  associated  with  Ham- 
mond and  another  American  in  a  telieme  to 
import  into  America  many  kinds  of  South 
African  deer.  Congress  has  already  voted 
$15,00U  toward  the  plan. 

GOEGOBY,  Eliot,  artist,  author,  b.  in  New 
Yorit  City,  N.  Y.,  13  Oct.,  1850;  d.  there  1 
June,  1015,  son  of  James  G.  and  Eliza  (Mor- 
gan) Gregory.  His  father  was  well  known  in 
his  time  as  a  prominent  book  publisher.  After 
attending  the  MeMullen  School,  at  Andover, 
he  entered  Yale  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1873.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  enrolled  as  an  art 
student  in  the  Beaux  Arts,  where  one  of  his 
teachers  was  Carolus  Duran,  while  John 
Sargent  was  one  of  his  fellow  students.  One 
of  his  paintings,  "  Coquetterie,"  won  honora- 
ble mention  at  the  Salon.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  Mr.  Gregory  established  a  studio 
in  Madison  Square.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  into  New  York  the  European 
bohemianism  of  studio  life.  His  studio,  uni' 
the  eaves  of  the  building,  was  a  meeting  ph 
of  artists,  muBieiana,  «t iters,  and  persons 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  Many 
of  the  more  notable  foreign  attiata  visiting 
the  city  were  entertained  there.  Possessed  of 
an  ample  income,  independent  of  his  vocation, 
Mr.  Gregory  did  not  devote  himself  constantly 
to  his  painting.  Later  on  he  took  up  writing 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  related  to 
artistic  matters,  while  others  were  not.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  "  Harper's,"  "  Century,"  "  Scribner's 
Magazine,"  and  "  The  Nation,"  besides  many 
other  magazines  not  so  prominent.  Under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  The  Idler  "  he  contrilmted 
for  many  years  to  the  '■  Evening  Post " 
serieH  of  essays  which  became  known  as  "  T 
Idler  Papers."  A  number  of  these  essays  w( 
s«bsei]uently  published  in  book  form  under 
the  titles  Worldly  Ways  and  By-ways  "  and 
"  The  Ways  of  Men."  He  was  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  artistic  and  literary  matters.  In 
February,  1911,  he  received  the  cross  of  the 
Le^on  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  hia  many 
writings  on  French  Bubjects,  which  were  trans- 
lated and  widely  read  in  France,  and  for  the 
prominent  part  he  had  taken  in  French  edu- 
cational enterprises  and  philanthropy.  Jules 
Claretie,  writing  in  "  Le  Temps  "  on  Gregory's 
works,  recently  said  that  it  he  ever  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  guide  to  the  literary  curiosities 
of  Paris,  he  knew  no  man  whom  he  would 
prefer  to  Gregory.  Mr.  Gregory  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  Newport,  where  his  annt, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  the  widow  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Baldwin,  had  a  summer  residence. 
His  work  as  a  painter  was  confined  almost 
esclusively  to  portraiture.  He  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Ada  Rehan  as  Katherine  in  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  for  the  late  Augustin 
Daly.  This  painting  was  hung  in  the  lobby 
of  Daly's  Theater,  but.  after  the  sale  of  the 
Daly  pictures,  was  sent  to  England,  where  it 
now  hangs  in  Shakespeare's  house  at  Sttat- 
ford-on-Avon.  Another  of  his  works  was 
a  portrait  of  General  Cullom,  now  hanging  in 
the  Cullom  Memorial  at  West  Point.  Among 
other  portraits  he  painted  were  those  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  August  Belmont, 
the  late  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Richard 


Ivins,  several  members  of  the  Vanderhilt 
family,  and  the  late  Mrs.  James  C.  Ayer,  Mr. 
Gregory  was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  but  he  figured  more  promi- 
nently as  one  of  the  most  energetic  founders 
ot  the  New  Theater,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  popularize  high-class  dramatic  works  in  the 
city  ot  New  York.  Mr.  Gregory  never 
married. 

TffiDEirait,  George  Dunton,  financier,  h,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  16  June,  1861;  d.  on  tata.1 
voyage  of  steamship  "Titanic,"  15  April,  1012, 
son  ot  Peter  Allert  Brown  and  Josephine 
(Dunton)  \\idener  He  was  educated  in  the 
filiate  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  began  his 
business  career  as  a  clerk  m  a  grocerj  store 
Sojn  after  he  entered  the  office  of  h  s  father 
a  prominent  traction  owner  of  the  country 
where  he  studied  large  traction  probltms  at 
fir^it  hand  He  acquired  an  extenane  and  de 
tailed  knowledge  of  transit  mitters  with  re 
markable  facility  and  m  a  corapiratively 
short  time  was  retognized  throughout  the 
country  as  an  expert  in  this  department 
Later  he  became  manager  of  his  father  s  great 
traction  interests  The  ability  with  which 
he  managed  the  business  placed  an  important 
part  in  the  history  ot  the  Philadelphia  street 
railway  system  Like  his  father  he  was  ot 
the  conatructiie  type  a  builder  rathtr  than  a 
financier  He  never  handled  railroads  for 
stock  market  purposes  His  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  railroad  man  mcluded  the  im 
pro\ement  of  his  properties  in  accordance  with 
the  must  modern  ideas  in  traction  and  the 
building  of  new  lines  when,  they  seemed 
needed  He  supervised  and  largely  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  change  in  the  street 
railwaj  '<3stem  trom  horses  to  cable  propul 
sion  and  again  to  electric  |ower  and  in  each 
case  the  change  was  accomplished  with  re 
markable  speed  and  without  appreciable  de 
lay  or  mconienience  to  the  public  The  extent 
of  his  railway  connection  is  indicated  by  the 
tact  tl  at  at  the  time  ot  hi^  death  he  was 
president  and  director  of  tht  Philadelphia 
Traction  Company  Huntington  Street  Con 
necting  Ra  Iway  Fairmount  Park  Passenger 
Railway  Catherine  and  Bambridge  Street  Rail 
way  Company  Tioga  and  Venango  Street  Paa 
aenger  Railway,  Continental  Passenger  Railway, 
Doyleatown  and  Willow  Grove  Turnpike  Com- 
pany, Ridge  Avenue  Passenger  Railway,  Wal- 
nut Street  Connecting  Railway,  Union  Pas- 
senger Railway,  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth 
Street  Railway,  and  the  Twenty-second  Street 
and  Allegheny  Avenue  Railway,  For  many 
years  Mr.  Widener  was  vice-president  ot  the 
company  controlling  the  elevated  and  subway 
system  of  Philadelphia,  but  resigned  from  the 
directorship  upon  the  election  of  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury,  although  he  retained  his  holdings  in  the 
company.  In  addition  to  traction  interests, 
he  was  a  director  in  the  Land  Title  and  Trust 
Company.  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Jarden  Brick  Company,  Vulcanite  and  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  and  president  ot  the 
company  that  built  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  Though  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  Mr.  Widener  was  actively  interested 
in  civic  alfairs,  and  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Cheltenham  Township.  He  waa 
a  philanthropist  in  a  large  and  charitable  way, 
not  only  through  a  sense  of  duty,  but  through 
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a.  natural  generosity  of  feeht  g  He  was 
cially  interest!^  in  the  W  idener  Memorial 
Home  founded  by  liiB  father  and  he  supenn 
tended  its  building  and  organizati  n  The 
institution  was  to  him  an  opportunity  for  o'^ 
ercis  1  g  the  great  generosity  and  tenderness 
whi  h  ivere  such  conspicuous  qualities  of  hiB 
splendid  character  Above  the  shock  and 
gloom  4hiph  struck  the  o  vilized  world  when 
the  steen  ^hip  Titanic  foundered  ii  the 
ice  st re  in  North  Atlantic  there  arose  a  feel 
mg  of  loy  and  pride  that  there  were  still 
men  i  ho  rose  (o  high  ideals  of  minhnod  and 
chualrv  men  »ho  «ere  tried  mercilessly  and 
without  arning  and  \  ho  bore  those  trials 
with  a  BUfreme  courage  and  chiialry  such  as 
had  lent  a  deathless  gl  rv  to  the  golden  age  of 
knighthood  Aa  a  man  lives  so  he  dies 
and  aa  Ceorge  D  \\  idener  lued  hp  died — 
braielf  conscientiously  unaelfiahly  and  nobly 
He  naa  a  director  in  the  Philadelph  a  Acad 
emj  of  Fine  Arts  nidely  kno  vn  as  a  con 
noisseur  of  art  and  a  diSLrimii  ating  collector 
of  old  books  He  left  yaluable  collections  of 
both  I  lotures  and  books  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  Philadelphia  Country 
Rosetree  Hunt  Art  Racquet  Corinthian 
Yacht  Huntington  \  alley  and  Germantown 
Cricket  Clubs  In  18S3  he  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  \\  illiam  L  Elkins  of  Philadelphia 
Pa  and  they  had  three  ch  Idren  Eleanor, 
George  D.,  Jr.,  and  Harry  Elkins  Widener. 

LAWHEHCE,  William,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Boston,  5Iass.,  30  May,  1850,  son  of  Amos 
Adams  and  Sarah  E.  (Appleton|  Lawrence. 
He  is  descended  through  a  iong  line  of  New 
England  ancestors,  the  first  of  which  came  to 
Massachusetts  from  England  early  in  the  Co- 
lonial period.  As  hia  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant  and  prominent  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  received  every  available  educational 
advantage.  After  hia  graduation  at  Harvard 
College  in  1871,  he  entered  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  in  Cambridge,  and  was  grad- 
uated S.T.B.  in  1875.  In  the  follovvinft  year 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  His  first  charge  was  the 
rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  care  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Bchoo!  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  afterward  be- 
coming dean  of  this  same  institution.  Dr. 
Lawrence  has  been  very  cloaely  aaaociated 
with  Harvard  University,  of  which  he  was 
preacher  for  several  terms,  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  overseer  of  the  university,  holding 
this  position  till  1913.  when  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  corporation.  In  1893  he  was 
elected  seventh  bishop  of  Alassachusetts,  as 
successor  to  Phillips  Brook  a,  being  consecrated 
in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  5  Oct..  of 
that  year.  For  six  years  he  served  aa  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Bishops.  In  December, 
1915,  Dr.  Lawrence  inaugurated  the  movement 
to  raise  35.000,000  with  which  to  start  a 
scientific  pension  fund  for  the  6,000  Episco- 
pal elergpnen  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
enable  every  Epiacopal  clergyman  who  might 
wish  to  do  so  t<i  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  on  half  pay.  The  fund  la  also  to  provide 
for  the  widows  and  the  minor  orphan  children 
of  clergymen  who  may  die  before  reaching  the 
pensionable  age.  Of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  fund,  of  which  Dr.  Lawrence  is  chair- 1 
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man.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  treasurer,  Samuel 
Mather,  vice-preaident,  and  Motiell  Sayre,  a 
former  official  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
secretary.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  had  an  extensive 
e^perience  in  financing  public  institutions.  As 
one  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Harvard  Uni- 
tersity  he  raised  $2,250,000  for  that  institu- 
tion. A  week  before  the  great  fire  which  al- 
most destroyed  Wellesley  College,  Dr.  Law- 
rdce  became  its  acting  president.  It  became 
hia  duty  to  take  immediate  action.  The 
amount  needed  to  repair  the  loss  was  $2,000,. 
1)00  and  Dr.  Lawrence  gave  himself  ten  months 
in  which  to  collect  that  amount.  He  began  in 
March.  1914.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  31  Dec.  there  waa  still  a  considerable 
shortage,  but  Dr.  Lawrence  expressed  confi- 
dence that  the  full  amount  would  still  be 
made  up.  When  the  mail  was  opened  on  the 
following  morning  further  donations  brought 
a  surplus  amounting  to  more  than  $30,000. 
Before  planning  his  campaign  for  the  raising 
of  the  pension  fund.  Dr.  Lawrence  made  a 
careful  study  of  pension  systems,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, has  become  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties! on  that  subject.  His  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic is  an  almost  unlimited  reserve  of 
mental  and  physical  energy,  tlioi^h,  with  this, 
he  combines  the  quality  of  grasping,  at  a 
glance,  the  essentials  of  any  suoject  under  his 
conaideration.  His  scholarly  attainments  have 
been  recognized  by  many  of  the  chief  centers  of 
learning,  not  only  in  thia  country,  hut  abroad 
as  well.  In  1890  he  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  S.T.D.  by  Hobart  College,  and, 
in  1893,  by  Harvard.  From  Princeton  Uni- 
versity he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1904;  the  same  degree  was  awarded  him  by 
Cambridge  in  1908  and  by  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity in  1910.  He  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
D.D.  by  Durham  in  1908,  by  Yale  in  1909,  and 
by  Columbia  in  1011.  Dr.  Lawrence  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Peabody  Education  Board  and 
president  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  Gro- 
ton  and  St.  Mark's  schools.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Life  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence"  (1889); 
"Life  of  Roger  Wolcott"  (1902|;  "Propor- 
tional Representation  in  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Delegates";  "Visions  of  Service" 
(1896);  and  "A  Study  of  Phillips  Brooks" 
(1B03).  In  18T4  Dr.  Lawrence  married  Julia 
Cunningham,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

BRIDGES,  Horace  James,  lecturer,  b.  at 
Konnington,  London,  England,  31  Aug.,  1880; 
eldest  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Hardingt 
Bridges.  He  waa  educated  first  at  the  school 
of  St,  John  the  Divine,  Kennington,  and  after- 
ward at  Cator  Street  Board  School;  the  proc- 
ess terminating  in  1S92,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  To  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  born  a  book- 
worm, and  at  a  very  early  age  had  the  good 
luck  to  discover  for  himself  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Scott,  etc.,  is  to  be 
ascribed  whatever  independence  and  originality 
of  thought  he  may  have  attained:  colleges 
being  in  the  nature  of  things  places  where  (ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases)  these  attributeH  are 
obliterated  and  replaced  by  an  exces'iive  rever- 
ence for  authority, — which  in  practice  means 
distrust  of  oneself.  Upon  leaving  school,  he 
underwpnt  for  several  years  an  initiation  into 
life  that  needs  no  describing  to  those  familiar 
with    the    conditions    of    the    cockney    masses 
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Louiae  Bowen  should  be  studied  very  atten' 
tively.  As  an  ex-child  laborer,  Mr.  Bridges 
has  no  hesitation  ia  saying  that  only  the  most 
miraculous  good  luck,  or  the  special  grace  of 
God  (whichever  of  these  two  names  for  the 
same  thing  one  prefers  |,  saved  him  from  pur- 
suing the  usual  path  ot  the  child  employee 
and  unskilled  worker  down  the  slope  of  va- 
grancj",  delinquency,  and  crime.  His  escape  is 
due,  first  to  the  loving  care  of  his  mother, 
secondly  to  books  and  the  reading  habit,  and 
thirdly  to  the  aid  of  friends,  which  fortunately 
just  missed  being  too  late.  In  1896  he  was 
led  by  the  influence  of  a  valued  friend  i 
work  connected  with  the  newspaper  press, 
which  he  remained  engaged  from  that  time 
1005,  At  the  latter  date,  some  articles  of 
his  in  "  The  Ethical  World,"  the  weekly  organ 
of  the  English  Ethical  Movement,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  founder  and 
minister  of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society 
and  organizer  of  the  national  movement,  by 
whom  he  was  offered  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing for  regular  literary  and  lecturing  work  in 
connection  with  the  West  London  Ethical  So' 
ciety  and  other  centers.  5Ir.  Bridges  first 
came  to  America  with  Dr.  Coit  in  the  autumn 
of  1909,  for  a  holiday  (incredible  as  that  state- 
ment may  sound).  Connections  then  estab- 
lished led  to  his  return  for  a  short  lecturing 
tour  in  the  spring  of  1912.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  was  invited  by  the  Chicago  Ethi 
cat  Society  to  occupy  its  pulpit  (or  four 
months.  This  led  to  his  being  engaged  per- 
manently, in  the  spring  of  1013,  as  the  leader 
of  that  society;  whereupon,  with  his  family, 
he  emigrated  to  America  to  asHume  this  posi- 
tion, which  he  still  occupies.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Leaders  of  the  Amtfrican 
Ethical  Union  (the  dean  of  which  is  Prof 
Felix  Adler,  founder  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture),  also  of  the  Chicago  Lit- 
erary Society,  the  Chicago  City  Club,  etc- 
As  a  lecturer  on  the  University  Extension 
platform  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  for  the 
Brookhn  Institute  and  for  many  churches 
schools  men  s  and  women  s  clubs  professional 
societies  and  Associations  of  Commerce  he 
has  become  widely  known  In  this  country 
Mr      Bridges     has     published     three     worki 

Crit  cisms  of  Life  Studie^i  in  Faith  Hope 
and  Despair  (1915) — an  e-vamination  of  the 
teaching  on  ethical,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical subjects  of  Mr.  G-  K.  Chesterton,  Prof. 
Rmst  Haeekel,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Maeterlinck, 
Ellen  Key,  etc-;  "Some  Outlines  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  Experience:  A  Book  for  Laymen  and 
the  Unchurched"  (191(11— a  study  of  the 
position  and  outlook  of  the  churches,  and  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  essential  doctrines  of 
religion  on  an  unassailable  basis  of  personal, 
social,  and  national  experience;  and  "Our 
Fellow  Shakespeare"  (19101.  The  last-men- 
tioned volume,   written   at   the   su^estion   of 
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the  publishers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  Shakespeare's  death,  has  awakened 
considerable  interest  by  reason  of  its  treatment 
(a)  of  the  theory  which  alleges  that  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  were  written  by  Francis 
Bacon,  and  (b)  of  the  Hamlet  problem.  On 
the  first  issue  the  author's  arguments  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows;  (1)  It  is  not  true, 
as  the  Baconians  allege,  that  little  or  nothing 
ia  known  of  Shakespeare;  on  the  contrary, 
apart  from  monarchs,  statesmen,  and  the  few 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  ecclesiastics  whose  ca- 
reers fall  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  light  of 
history,  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  of  his  time.  We  know  more  of  him  than 
of  any  other  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean 
dramatist,  poet,  or  man  of  letters.  (2)  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  because  his  formal 
schooling  was  scanty,  he  cannot  have  been 
possessed  of  sufficient  education  to  write  the 
plays  ascribed  tn  him  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  posterity.  Wisdom  and  insight  are  the 
gift  of  genius,  and  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose or  result  from  hook  learning.  Mere 
knowledge,  moreover,  can  he  acquired  in  many 
different  ways;  so  that  a  priori  arguments, 
such  as  those  of  the  Baconians,  are  inadmis- 
sible. Many  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
literature   were   devoid   of   academic   training 

(3)  But  the  Baconian  contention  may  be  met 
more  squarely  by  challenging  its  presupposi- 
tions. It  asserts  that  Bacon  must  have  been 
the  dramatist,  because  of  the  depth,  extent, 
and  variety  of  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
plajTS.  What,  then,  do  the  Baconians  make  of 
the  ignorance  which  those  same  plays  mani- 
fest? On  this  head  Mr  Bridges  makes  a 
lengthy  analysis,  with  a  view  to  proving  that 
the  lack  of  historic  sense  throughout  the 
plays  is  precisely  the  kind  of  defect  that 
would  not  have  characterized  the  work  of  a 
scholarly-minded  person  like  Bacon.  Not  only 
are  the  dramas  full  ot  petty  anachronisms, 
but  each  of  them  is  itself  one  vast  anachron- 
ism Shakespeare  invariably  telescopes  into 
his  own  time  the  period  with  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  dealing,  Lear  and  Kent,  Ciesar 
and  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Horatio,  Macbeth,  King 
John,  Falstaff,  Autolycns,  etc.,  are  all  Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen,  In  several  plays  belong- 
ing to  pagan  periods  (e.g,  "King  Lear," 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  and  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors")  references  to  Christianify  are 
freely  introduced,  and  Christian  institutions 
are  assumed  to  exist.  Now  Bacon,  in  the  ona 
imaginative  work  he  is  known  to  have  written 
(the  "New  Atlantis"),  shows  himself  ex- 
tremely careful  to  avoid  just  such  an  incon- 
sistency. He  resorts  to  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  faith  had  reached  hia  At- 
lanfeans, — thus  laboriously  circumventing  a 
difficulty  which  to  Shakespeare  would  never 
have   presented    itself   as   a   difficulty   at   all. 

(4)  The  fundamental  argument,  however,  em- 
ployed to  prove  that,  whoever  else  may  have 
written  the  plays,  Bacon  could  not  possibly 
have  done  them,'  is  the  absolute  difference,  the 
complete  contrast,  in  will  and  temperament 
between  the  dramatist  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Novum  Organum  "  and  the  ''  De  Augmentis." 
Shakespeare  is  an  observer  of  the  game  of  life. 
He  has  marvelous  insight  into  human  char- 
acter,  and   into   the   emotions,    instincts,   and 
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sent  menta  which  determine  conduct  but  he 
neither  feela  nor  exprtssea  an>  deip  longing 
to  reform  the  outward  order  i!  things  whether 
m  regard  to  religion  or  politics  or  by  mean^ 
of  the  spreading  of  knowledge  Baeon  on  the 
contrary  is  a  min  iihoae  whole  soul  from 
youth  up  is  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  ex 
tending  and  completing  knowledge — not  na  an 
end  in  itself  but  as  a  meana  to  the  establish 
ment  of  man  in  hie  divinely  destined  mastery 
o^er  nature  At  a  time  when  Shakespeare  nas 
pouring  the  superabundant  strength  and  hilar 
itv  ot  hia  \outh  into  auch  productions  as 
Love  s  Labour  s  Loat  and  The  Comedy  of 
Emrs  Baton  was  seeking  a  lueratue  office 
from  Burleigh  on  the  expre»«  ground  that 
having  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province 
he  needed  meana  to  prosecute  his  researches 
and  to  employ  others  to  help  him  in  building 
up  the  Intel leetual  and  experimental  frame 
work  of  the  impenum  hominis  To  this  goal 
every  one  of  hia  literary  activitiea  la  directed 
nor  la  it  poaiible  to  read  in  any  part  ot  the 
volumes  of  Bacon  without  feeling  that  he  is 
constantly  prodding  at  one  a  will  Bacon  s 
style  close  compact  analytical  as  it  is  ia 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  mind  that  was  al 
waya  wrapped  up  in  great  world  embracing 
purposes  Deapite  alt  its  grace  and  richness 
it  IS  e\er  utilitarian  It  is  neier  at  leisure 
to  become  conscious  of  or  to  rejoice  m  ita 
own  felicitiea  nor  haa  it  any  of  the  apon 
taneity  and  Ivric  rapture  which  belrng  iiy 
nature  to  the  utterly  different  temperament  of 
Shakespeare  The  cinLluaion  therefore  la 
that  the  Baconian  authorship  if  the  plaja  le 
intrinsically  incredible  Mr  Bridges  con 
tends  that  belief  m  Bacon  as  the  drimatist  is 
possible  only  tor  persons  who  either  are  totally 
unsLquamted  with  his  authentic  works  or  are 
ar>  lacking  in  paychologiial  and  literary  in 
sight  that  they  could  equally  belie\e  the  novels 
of  Dickens  to  have  been  written  by  Darwin  o~ 
the  works  of  Mark  Twain  by  Herbert  Speneei 
He  atcordingly  does  not  waste  time  o\er  th 
fabulous  cryptograms  invented  by  Ignatiu 
Donnelly  and  others  according  to  which  ani 
thing  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  else  He 
appeals  to  anybody  who  haa  the  slightest  prac 
tical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  to  sav 
whether  it  would  be  humanly  possil  le  to  do 
even  in  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet  what  the 
cryptogram  finders  allege  to  ha\e  been  done 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  Folio  of 
1623  It  IS  a  downright  impossibility  in  com 
posing  with  the  freedom  and  veriatility  of 
Shakeapeare  to  arrange  language  so  that  e\e 
letter  shall  recur  at  regular  numerical  int* 
lals  and  e^ery  capital  italic  letter  or  err 
of  the  prosa  be  so  di<ipoaed  aa  to  conceal 
second  meaning  under  the  primary  sense  of 
the  le\t  Those  who  pretend  that  thia  miracle 
— more  wonderful  than  the  composition  of  the 
pi  ay  a  themaelves — waa  worked  by  Bacon 
either  victims  of  an  amazing  hallucination 
else  they  are  presuming  upon  the  gullibiliti 
the  public  With  regard  to  Hamlet 
Bndgea  in  a  lengthy  chapter  maintains  and 
seeks  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  text  to 
proi  e    that    the    com  ent  lonal     or    Colend^ 
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literary  criticism  He  is  com  meed  that  the 
great  interest  ot  the  ne^t  half-century  will 
necessarily  Ix'  in  religion,  aa  the  overarching 
sphere  in  which  all  the  special  impulses  of 
reforming  aitiMty  awakened  during  the  last 
two  generations  must  find  their  ultimate  rea 
aon  and  justification  Dr  Bridges  married  2 
Tune  1006  Lucv  daughter  of  Archibald  and 
Edith  English,  of  London,  England,  of  which 
union  have  been  born  three  sons  (all  living! 
and  one  daughter    (deceased). 

HEYWORTH,  James  Ormerod,  civil  engi- 
neer, contractor,  b.  in  Chicago,  111.,  12  June, 
1566,  son  of  Jamea  O.  and  Julia  P.  (Dimonj 
Heyworth.  Hia  father,  James  0,  Heyworth, 
came  to  this  country  from  England  in 
18(10,  settling  in  Cairo,.  III.,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  successful  real  estate  bnsineaa  tor 
aome  years,  then  removed  to  Chicago.  Mr. 
Heyworth  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago,  and  at  Yaie  University,  where 
he  gradated  in  1889.  Already,  very  early  in 
his  college  course  he  had  determined  on 
engineering  as  hia  career,  and  on  leaving 
college  he  made  hia  start  as  a  waterboy 
on  railroad  construction  work,  later  being 
advanced  to  the  position  of  timekeeper.  Not 
long  afterward  he  found  employment  with 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  of  Chicago, 
as  outside  superintendent,  and  here  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  five  years.  In  1804  he 
planned  and  built  the  old  Coliseum  in  Chi- 
cago, which  seated  twenty  thousand  people. 
Of  this  enterprise  he  was  president  and  gen- 
era) manager,  but  two  years  later,  in  1896, 
he  resigned.  In  the  following  year  he  joined 
the  tirm  of  Christie,  Lowe  and  Heyworth,  gen- 
eral contractors.  Their  buainees  was  largely 
government  contracts,  auch  as  river  and  har- 
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boT  improvements  af  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and 
at  Ferdinando,  Fia ,  and  three  locks  and 
dam*  in  the  Warrior  River  in  Alabama.  In 
1003  Mr,  Heyworth  felt  enough  confidence 
his  practical  experience  to  contemplate  going 
into  the  contracting  business  indeiiendently, 
which  he  did.  in  Chicago,  under  his  own  name. 
In  (hat  year  he  designed  and  built  the  Win- 
ton  Building,  which  naa  the  first  reinforced 
concrete  structure  to  bo  raised  in  Chicago. 
During  the  period  whieli  followed,  ending 
with  1008,  several  important  contracts  for 
track  elevation  were  executed  for  the  Pan 
Handle,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Chicago  Junction 
Railroads,  as  well  as  a  contract  for  a  large 
reinforced  concrete  bridge  across  the  St. 
Joseph  River  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mr. 
Heyworth  engineered  large  excavating  con- 
tracts, including  the  North  Shore  Channel  for 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  and,  later, 
various  sections  of  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel. 
Other  work  included  a  tunnel  and  intake  cribs 
for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  and 
track  elevation  extending  from  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  its  northwest 
etation.  In  connection  with  this  type  of 
work,  which  Mr,  Heyworth  performed,  he,  as- 
sociated with  others,  invented  the  dragline 
excavator  and  carried  this  development  into 
the  very  large  sizes.  These  were  the  first  of  a 
variety  of  such  machines  which  have  greatly 
reduced  the  coat  of  heavy  excavation  work. 
These  machines  were  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Heyworth  and  were  used  on  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  and  on  the 
Pearl  Harbor  improvements  in  Hawaii;  the 
North  Shore  Channel,  north  of  Chicago,  and 
numerous  other  construction  projects  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Within  more  recent 
years  Mr.  Heyworth  has  been  specializing  in 
hydro- electric  development,  such  as  installing 
a  hydro -electric  plant  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
near  Prairie  du  Sae.  Wis.,  for  the  Wieconsin 
Biver  Power  Company,  the  restoration  of  a 
dam  and  hydro -electric  plant  on  the  Ehvha 
River,  Washington,  tor  the  Olympic  Power 
Company,  the  rebuilding  of  a  dam  in  the 
Black  River,  near  Hatfield,  Wis.,  for  the  La 
Crosse  Water  Power  Company,  and  the  exca- 
vation and  rebuilding  of  the  dam  and  the 
deepening  of  the  tailrace  in  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  Rothschild,  Wis.,  for  the  Marathon 
Paper  Mills  Company,  In  1916  Mr.  Heyworth 
began  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
"  Canadian  Soo ''  hydro-electric  development 
for  The  Great  Lakes  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  power  house,  canal,  tailrace,  rail- 
road, and  highway  bridges,  and  neceaaary  con- 
struction work  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pensating works  in  the  St,  Mary's  Rapids,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  so  as  to  properly 
regulate  the  water  level  of  Lake  Superior. 
Both  the  desipTi  and  construction  features 
.  permit  of  an  ultimate  enlargement  to  48,000 
horsepower.  The  25,000  horsepower  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Prairie  du  Sao,  which  Mr. 
Heyworth  const  meted  for  the  Wisconsin 
River  Power  Company  (lSll-141,  consisted  of 
a  power  house,  a  thirtv-two-foot  lift  lock  and 
dam  over  one  mile  in  length,  the  spillway  sec- 
tion being  of  reinforced  concrete  with  forty- 
one   twenty-foot   steel   tainter   gates   operated 
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with  two  movable  electric  hoists  running  on  a 
railroad  track  on  a  reinforced  concrete  operat- 
ing platform,  forty-two  feet  above  lower  pool 
level.  Alt  structures  rest  on  pile  founda- 
tions, driven  in  sand  and  gravel.  To  cut  olf 
leakage  underneath,  6,000,0u0  pounds  of  steel 
piling  were  driven.  To  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  involved,  such  as  properly  taking 
care  oi"  the  construction  of  a  cotfer-dam  sur- 
rounding an  area  extending  into  the  river  600 
feet  and  200  feet  wide,  to  enable  executing 
excavation  work  within  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
three  feet  below  low  water  and  also  during 
periods  when  the  river  remained  at  higher 
stages,  he  devised  methods  whiuh  etfectually 
solved  the  new  problems  involved.  Kven 
boulders  and  quicksand,  encountered  in  large 
quantities,  were  difliculties  which  could  not 
withstand  his  methods  and  the  huge  coffer- 
dam stood  self-Bupporting  against  the  enor- 
mous pres^sure,  unsupported  by  any  through 
bracing  carried  across  the  prohibitive  distance 
of  200  to  600  feet.  Another  original  and 
important  feature  which  Mr,  Heyviorth  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  was  a  special  protec- 
tion at  the  toe  of  the  dam  to  guard  against 
its  being  undermined  by  the  water  pouring 
down  over  the  dam  on  the  shifting  and  uncer- 
tain bottom  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  work  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
minor  items:  sixty-five  carloads  of  bars  were 
used  for  the  reinforced  concrete  work;  the 
value  of  the  empty  cement  bags  returned 
amounted  to  533,000;  three  miles  of  tempo- 
rary electric  railway  tracks,  a  part  of  which 
were  laid  over  the  ice  during  one  winter,  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  267-hp. 
generating  plant  for  operating  motor  driven 
coffer-dam  and  sand  dredge  pumps  and  the 
electric  railway.  During  the  entire  period  of 
construction  a  number  of  floods  occurred,  one 
of  them  being  the  highest  on  record.  Another 
notable  contract  was  the  one  with  the  Mara- 
thon Paper  Mills  Company  at  Rothschild, 
Wis.  A  record  flood  in  the  fall  of  1911  could 
not  pass  safely  through  the  tainter  gates  of 
the  dam  without  submerging  the  hydro-elec- 
tric plant  and  flooding  the  city  of  Wausau. 
It  became  necessary  to  divert  the  flow  of  the 
river  around  the  dam  through  a  new  channel 
formed  by  the  flood,  after  this  was  made  pos- 
sible by  heavy  and  extensive  blasting.  For 
months  the  owners  labored  at  their  attempt 
to  close  the  new  channel,  but  were  obliged  to 
give  it  up  without  success.  Mr.  Heyworth 
took  over  the  work  promptly  and  successfully 
accomplished  it,  notwithstanding  that  just 
then  occurred  three  more  floods.  As  a  result 
of  his  work  such  floods  in  the  future  are  now 
rendered  harmless.  Mr.  Hcyworth's  work  on 
the  Hatfield  dam,  on  the  Black  River,  near 
Hatfield,  Wis  ,  was  another  operation  worthy 
of  more  detailed  description.  An  insufficient 
spillway  proved  inadequate  to  resist  the 
■e  flood  which  swept  down  in  the  fall  of 
and  as  a  result  half  of  the  village  lo- 
cated at  that  point  was  swept  away.  In  the 
beginning  of  1912  the  work  was  turned  over 
to  Mr,  Heyworth.  After  removing  the  debris 
he  was  obliged  to  excavate  sixteen  feet  into 
the  solid  rock  and  construct  in  the  500- 
toot  gap  a  gravity  concrete  dam.  This  in- 
volved the  construction  of  a  coffer-dam  and 
the     placing     of     8,600    cubic    yards    of    con- 
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CTete  at  a  temperature  BoinetimeE4  reaching 
fifty  degrees  below  zero  Yet  the  work  was 
completed  m  time  to  meet  the  danger  frum 
tlie  apring  floods  the  flrst  of  which  descended 
upon  the  works  inly  two  days  after  their 
completion  Another  notable  aLhievement  was 
that  performed  for  the  Olympic  Power  Com 
panj  dam  on  the  Elwha  River  at  Port  Angeles 
Wash  This  was  a  gravity  conLFLte  power 
dam  built  on  sand  with  foundation  piles  and 
raised  the  ruer  100  feet  A  few  davs  after 
the  completion  of  this  first  work  by  the 
o«  ners  the  river  tore  under  the  dam  and 
washed  ana?  the  sand  down  to  bedrock 
100  feet  deep  the  dam  spanning  the  ga[  like 
a  bridge  with  the  torrent  roaring  along  under 
neath  it  Estimates  which  were  made  by  e\ 
perts  on  the  cost  of  restoring  the  dam  1  ased 
on  the  standard  practice  fixed  the  price  at 
SeOUOOO  and  the  time  needed  at  two  years 
Mr  Heyworth  secured  the  contract  and  using 
hia  own  special  methods  executed  the  work  m 
a  fiw  mmths  at  a  cost  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  prev  lous  estimates  Of  the  many 
bridges  whifh  Mr  Heyworth  has  construtted 
the  Jefferson  Street  Bridge  in  South  Bend 
Ind  IS  the  moat  noteworthy  A  four  arched 
(110  feet  clear  spans  each)  bridge  was  built 
on  the  site  of  a  three  span  steel  through  truss 
bridge  over  the  St  Joseph  River  the  latter 
being  floated  downstream  100  feet  and  placed 
on  temporary  piers  m  order  to  provide  road 
way  for  the  genera!  trafhc  during  tlie  con 
struction  of  the  reinforced  concrete  bridge  A 
power  dam  is  located  about  one  block  down 
stream  from  the  bridge  the  crest  of  which 
is  about  twenty  two  feet  above  the  footings 
of  the  concrete  piers  of  tl  e  bridjie  Tin, 
bridge  itself  is  on  a  sixty-degree  skew  and  a 
I  'i  per  cent  grade  To  provide  sufficient 
waterway  the  radius  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  intridos  of  the  east  span  was  made  246 
feet  which  at  the  time  it  was  constructed 
resulted  in  the  flattest  construction  for  heavy 
traffic  long  span  arches  ever  constructed  neces 
aitating  one  solid  concrete  abutment  42  feet 
wide  by  90  feet  long  and  one  solid  con  rcte 
abutment  ^0  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long  The 
clear  'nidth  of  the  bridge  is  72  feet  and  at 
the  ends  82  feet  In  spite  of  hH  manj  and 
his  large  activities  as  an  engineer  Mr  Hey 
worth  has  still  found  the  energy  to  expand 
his  interests  into  other  fields  of  enterprise 
He  has  served  on  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
some  of  the  leading  city  banks  in  Chicago  and 
of  various  manufacluring  and  building  firms 
His  leisure  in  great  part  is  devoted  to  yacht 
ing  He  was  commodore  of  the  Chicago  \achl 
Club  during  the  year  1913  His  flagship  the 
Polaris  has  won  many  eups  including  the 
cup  for  the  long  distance  race  from  Chicago 
to  Mack  nac  Island  Michigan  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Cni>ersity  Chicago 
Engineers  Old  Flm  Shoreacres  Tot  lest  on 
Sangano  s  and  Owenfaia  Clubs  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  Yale  and  Fngineers  Clubs  of 
New  York  City  The  societies  to  which  he 
belongs  include  the  Chicago  Historical  So 
cictv  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  the  Hestern  Society  of  Fngineers  He 
was  president  of  the  Chicago  Engineers  Club 
for  three  years  (1010-13),  On  15  Jan.,  1902, 
Mr.  Heyworth  married  Martica  Gookin  Water- 
man, of  Southport,  Conn.,  and  they  have  two 
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ch  Idren    Frances  D  mon  and  James  Ormerod 
Hey   orth    Jr 

OILSEB  Bichard  Watson  b  at  B  rden 
to  n  N"  J  8  Feb  1844  d  n  Nev  Y  rk 
City  18  Nov  1905  son  of  Re  W  1!  am  H 
and  Jane  (Nutt)  C  Ider  H  s  taste  for  1  tera 
ture  as  nher  ted  He  as  edu  ated  n  a 
school  p  nducted  ly  h  s  father  a  M  thod  at 
clergyman  at  Flush  ng  L  I  1  ere  1  e  also 
letrned  to  set  type  a  d  publ  si  ed  the  bt 
Thomas  Heg  s  er  He  a^  far  from  rugged 
phys  callj  yet  hen  the  Army  of  N  r  1  ern 
V  rg  n  a  led  by  C  eneral  Lee  aded  Penn 
sj!  a  a  young  &  Ider  as  among  the  volun 
tecrs  who  railed  to  defend  the  In  on  He 
enl  sted  in  Pr  ate  Land  s  Ph  ladelph  a  Bat 
tery  24  June  18(1^  and  saw  ac  e  bervice  in 
tl  e  Cettysburg  campa  gn  From  1  s  m  1  tary 
ser  ce  the  young  sold  er  lear  ed  the  value  of 
disc  pi  ne  and  of  self  eon  rol  and  that  i  fe 
conta  ns  som  th  ngs  for  wh  ch  t  s  not  un 
worthy  even  to  d  o  Tl  e  death  of  l  s  fatl  er 
wh  le  Berv  ng  as  chapla  n  of  tl  e  Fnrt  eth  New 
York  \olunteers  obi  ged  h  m  to  rel  nqu  sh 
the  study  of  the  la  v  a  d  a  1  ttle  later  he  be 
came  a  report  r  on  the  Ne  ark  (N  J  I  Ad 
vert  ser  of  wh  ch  he  sul  sequently  as  ed 
tor  He  after  ird  establ  shed  w  th  Newton 
Crane,  the  Newark  "  Register,"  and  in  1870 
became  editor  of  "  Hours  at  Home,"  a  monthly 
magazine     published     by     Seribnera        When 

Hours  at  Home  "  was  merged  with  "  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly."  conducted  by  Dr  J  G  Hol- 
land, Mr,  Gilder  served  as  managing  editor. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Holland  in  1881,  Mr. 
C  ilder  became  editor  of  "  Scribner's,"  which 
in  April,  1891,  appeared  as  the  "  Century 
Magazine,"  a  position  which  he  occupied  until 
his  death  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  not 
only  a  poet;  he  was  also  a  prophet  and  civic 
leader  His  life  and  example  controverted 
the  general  conception  of  a  poet  as  an  un- 
practical dreamer,  shrinking  into  retirement 
from  the  rude  clamor  and  battle-shocks  of  the 
great  world  He  might  have  worn  with  pride 
the  bronze  button  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  Though  his  physique  was  frail,  hia 
spirit  was  martial;  and  any  righteous  cause, 
however  desperate,  awoke  in  him  a  quick  and 
militant  ardor  He  gloried  in  the  struggle 
for  right,  and  was  never  dismayed  though  the 
victory  seemed  to  be  long  postponed  He 
loved  the  sights  and  Bounds  ot  country  life, 
yet  he  was  a  true  metropolitan  He  declared 
in  his  song  of  "The  City  "  that  no  other  music 
"'as  half  so  sweet  to  him  "  as  the  thunder  of 
Broadway."  The  mighty  tides  ot  human  life, 
the  endless  activity,  and  the  varied  aspects  of 
the  city  stirred  him  like  a  trumpet -blast.  His 
prose  was  wrought  carefully  and  finely  like  a 
delicate  arabesque,  yet  its  texture  was  firm, 
full,  and  rich  Few  understood  better  than  he 
the  noble  possibilities  of  the  English  language. 
As  an  editor  he  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon 
the  literature  ot  his  day.  He  understood  his 
profession,  and  rallied  round  him  contributors 
and  associates"  toward  whom  he  was  unfail- 
ingly courteous  and  considerate.  His  eyes 
were  keen  to  discover  merit  in  new  places,  and 
his  recognition  of  good  work  was  immediate 
and  cordial  Lowell,  Aldrich,  and  Gilder 
formed  a  triumMrate  of  poet -editors  ot  whom 
Gilder  waa  not  the  least.  He  was  among  the 
first  it  not  the  \ery  first,  to  discern  the  posai- 
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bilities  of  photographic  reproduction  He 
pursued  it  through  its  entire  development, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  the  use 
of  color  even  at  a  lavish  cost.  His  friend- 
Bhipa  were  like  himself,  frank,  honest,  and 
sincere.  The  New  Yorlt  Authors  Club,  the 
Art  Students  League,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  all  came  into  being  in  his 
house.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
and  an  original  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters.  As  a  member  uf 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  he  hoped  that 
the  English  language  might  ultimately  be 
fitted  to  become  a  world-language.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  a  founder  and  the  first  president  of 
the  Kindergarten  Association,  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  Mr  Gilder  was  chair- 
man of  the  first  Tenement  House  Commission 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  diligence  and  intelligence,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  abatement  of  con- 
ditions and  evils  that  had  become  intolerable. 
During  his  service  on  the  commission,  he  ar- 
ranged to  be  called  whenever  there  was  a  fire 
in  a  tenement  house;  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  ho  risked  his  health  and  his  life  itself 
to  see  the  perils  besetting  the  dwellers  of  the 
tenements,  in  order  to  make  wise  reeommenda- 
tione  as  to  legislation  that  would  minimize 
these  perils.  Notwithstanding  his  gentleness 
of  manner  and  perfect  courtesy,  no  man  could 
more  bravely  stand  up  in  civic  contests  and 
for  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Radical  and  permanent  improvements  were 
efl'ected  in  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  New 
York,  in  the  opening  of  small  parks  in  the 
crowded  districts,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
playgrounds  in  connection  with  the  public 
achnols.  After  the  tenement  law  had  been 
;d,  mainly  through  Gilder's  great  work, 
it  was  well  said  that  "  it  needed  the  inspira- 
tion and  passionate  love  of  the  poet  to  feel 
the  danger  to  women  and  children  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  New  York."  Shortly  before 
his  death  his  poems  were  gathered  up  into 
a  single  volume  containing  his  latest  revisions 
and  definitive  corrections  In  his  poetry  there 
is  the  true  lyric  cry.  The  poems  are  almost 
invariably  beautiful,  and  are  characterized  by 
transparent  simplicity  and  spontaneity.  He 
touched  art  as  well  as  life  upon  many  sides, 
music,  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture 
appealing  to  him  scarcely  less  than  nature  it- 
self. He  cherished  a  lofty  scorn  for  what- 
ever was  mean  and  ignoble;  hypocrisy  roused 
him  to  an  indignation  that  scorched  and  with- 
ered like  the  breath  of  a  furnace  As  one 
whose  interest  in  reforms  was  practical  and 
unselfish,  Mr,  Gilder  set  an  example  of  en- 
during and  altruistic  fidelity  He  was  an 
optimist,  a  poet  of  distinction,  and  an  editor 
of  exceptional  ability  But  fine  as  was  the 
work  which  he  achieved,  his  manhood  chal- 
lenges admiration  from  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  noblest  developments  of  the  human 
soul.  Mr  Gilder  received  the  degree  of  LL,D 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1883  and  from  Wes- 
leyan  in  1903.  and  LittD  from  Yale  in  ISOl 
(Bi-cenfennial ) .  In  1890  Harvard  conferred 
won  him  the  degree  of  A  M  -.  and  he  received 
tfie  degree  of  LHD  from  Princeton  in  1896 
(Sesquicentennial),      He    was    alBo    decorated 
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by  the  French  government  with  the  eroBS  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Besides  the  official 
relations  which  Mr.  Gilder  held  in  the  or- 
ganizations already  mentioned,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Art  League  of  'the  United 
States;  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League;  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  International  Copyright  League; 
and  was  acting  president  of  the  City  Ciuh. 
His  published  volumes  include  "  The  New 
Day,"  "  The  Celestial  Passion,"  "  Lyrics," 
"  Two  Worlds,"  "'  The  Great  Remembrance " 
(these  included  in  "Five  Books  of  Song"), 
"  In  Palestine,"  "  Poems  and  Inscriptions," 
"  A  Christmas  Wreath."  "  A  Book  of  Music," 
and  " G rover  Cleveland:  A  Record  of  Friend- 
ship," In  1908  the  "  Household  Edition "  o( 
his  poems  was  published  by  the  Houghton, 
Mifilin  Company,  who  in  1916  published 
"  Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  edited  by 
bis  daughter,  Rosamond  Gilder."  He  mar- 
ried Helena,  daughter  of  Commodore  George 
de  Kay,  and  granddaughter  of  the  poet, 
Joseph   Rodman   Drake,   3   June.    1874. 

lEABY,   John,  mayor  of  Seattle,   b,   in   St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1  Nov.,  1837  j 
d.   in  Seattle.  Wash,,  9  Feb.,   1905.     Early  in 
life   he   started 
in  the  business 
world    on     his 
own        account 

veloped  unusual 
aptitude  for 
business  and  a 
genius  for  the 
successful 


agement 

large  enter 

prises  His 

initial  efforts 


manutact  u  r  e  r 
and  shipper  be- 
tween the  years 
1854  and  1867. 
He  also  conducted 
cantile  establishment  in  his  native  town  and 
also  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  Pros- 
perity had  attended  his  efforts,  enabling  him  to 
win  a  modest  fortune,  but  the  repeal  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  resulted  in  losses  for  him.  Cross- 
ing the  border  into  Maine,  be  conducted  a  lum- 
ber business  at  Houlton,  for  some  time,  but, 
when  the  Puget  Sound  country  came  to  the 
front  as  a  great  lumber  center,  be  resolved  to 
become  one  of  the  operators  in  the  new  field. 
Mr.  Leary  reached  Seattle  in  1899,  finding  a 
little  frontier  village  with  a  population  of 
about  one  thousand  Keen  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  recognize  the  prospect  for  future  busi- 
ness conditions  and  from  that  time  forward 
until  his  death  he  was  a  co-operant  factor  in 
measures  and  movements  resulting  largely  to 
the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  proving  a  source  of  substantial  profit  for 
himself  In  1871  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  entered  upon  active  practice  as  junior 
partner  in   the   law   firm  of   McNaught  and 
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LeciTy,  which  aesociation  was  roaintained  until 
1878,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stnive,  Haines  and  Leary.  Four  years  later, 
however,  he  retired  from  active  law  practice 
and  became  a  factor  in  the  management  of 
gigantic  commercial  and  public  enterprisea, 
which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  the  development  of  the  aurround- 
ing  country.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had 
served  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  ot  Seattle  and  in  1884  was  elected 
major  His  <Aasa  notable  administration  dur 
mg  the  formative  period  in  the  city  s  history 
He  exercised  h  s  official  prerogatives  m  such 
a  manner  that  the  public  welfare  was  greatly 
promoted  and  in  all  that  he  did  he  looked 
beyond  the  exigeneiea  of  the  present  to  the 
opportunities  and  possibilities  of  the  future 
The  position  of  ma\or  was  not  a  salaried  ne 
at  that  tmie  hut  he  ga\e  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  direction  of  municipal  affairs 
He  was  instrumental  in  having  First  Aienut 
then  a  mud  hole  improved  and  planked  and 
promoted  other  improvements  He  was  the 
first  mayor  to  keep  regular  office  hours  and  to 
maintain  th  roughly  systematized  handling  of 
municipal  intereatB  Through  the  conduct  an  I 
direction  of  important  business  enterprises  his 
work  was  perhaps  if  even  greater  value  to 
Seattle  A  contLmporary  histonin  eaid  in 
this  connection  l\  hen  he  came  to  Seattle 
none  of  the  important  enterprises  which  have 
made  possible  its  present  greatness  had  been 
Inaugurated  The  most  iital  period  of  the 
city  s  history  had  just  begun  Only  men  of 
the  keenest  foresight  anticipated  and  prepared 
for  a  struggle  thi  issue  of  which  meant  the 
very  existence  ot  the  city  itself  lyo  city  sn 
richly  endowed  by  nature  ever  stood  m  such 
need  of  strong  braie  and  sagacious  men  Vi 
Leary  was  among  the  first  to  outline  a  course 
of  action  such  as  mould  preserve  the  suprem 
aey  of  Seattle  and  with  charaU eristic  energ\ 
and  foresight  he  threw  himself  into  the  work 
A  natural  leader  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  all 
that  was  go  ng  on  A  pioneer  among  pioneers 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  faiaze  the  way  for  what 
time  has  proven  to  have  been  a  wiae  and  well 
directed  move  When  the  ^orthern  Pacifii 
Railroad  Company  sought  to  ignore  and  poa 
Bibly  to  commtrcially  destroy  Seattle  Mr 
Leary  became  a  leader  of  resolute  men  who 
heroically  undertook  to  build  up  the  eity  m 
dependently  of  the  opposition  of  this  powerful 
corporation  To  this  end  the  Seattle  and 
Walla  Walla  Railroad  was  built  an  entpr 
prise  which  at  that  time  served  a  most  useful 
purpose  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  bus  ness 
future  if  the  citv  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  s  urce  of  large  revenue  to  the  place 
Throughout  the  entire  struggle  which  involved 
the  very  existence  of  Seattle,  Mr,  Leary  was 
most  actively  engaged,  and  to  his  labors,  his 
counsel,  and  his  means  (he  city  is  indeed  greatly 
indebted."  In  1872  Mr.  Leary  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  of 
this  locality,  opening  and  operating  the  Tal- 
bot mine  in  connection  with  John  Collins.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  company  tor 
supplying  the  eity  with  gas,  and  served  as  its 
president  until  1878,  thus  being  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  early  material  development  of 
his  community.  His  enterprise  also  resulted 
In  the  establishment  of  the  waterworks  system, 
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and,  along  these  and  many  other  lines  hiB 
efforts  were  ao  directed  that  splendid  boneats 
resulted  to  the  city  In  fad,  he  \^as  one  of 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
future  growth  and  importance  of  Seattle  It 
was  he  "ho  made  known  to  the  world  the 
resources  ot  the  city  in  iron  and  coal  Be 
tween  the  jtars  1S7S  and  1S80  he  sent  out 
exploring  parties  along  the  west  coist  as  far  as 
Cape  Flattery  on  the  Slagit  and  Similkiraeen 
Rivers  also  through  the  Mount  Baker  district 
and  several  counties  va  eastern  Washington 
His  explirations  proved  conclusively  that 
we'item  \\  a&h  ngton  iias  rich  in  coal  and  iron 
\  hile  here  and  there  also  valuable  deposits  of 
1  rp Clous  metals  were  to  he  found  The  value 
of  Mr  Leirj  s  work  to  the  State  in  this  con 
nect  on  cannot  be  over  estimated  as  he  per 
formed  a  work  the  expense  of  which  is  usually 
borne  bv  the  commonwealths  themaelvea  An 
rlher  phase  of  his  activity  reached  into  the 
Held  of  journalism  In  1882  he  became  prin 
cipal  owner  of  the  Seattle  Post  now  con 
solidated  with  the  Intelligencer  under  the 
stjie  of  the  Post  Intelligencer'  He  brought 
about  the  amalgamation  of  thp  morning  papers 
and  erected  n  hat  w  as  known  as  the  Post 
Building  one  of  the  beat  of  the  earlj  business 
blocKs  of  the  city  In  18S3  he  was  associated 
with  "Mr  Yesler  in  the  erection  ot  the  \esler 
Leary  Block  at  a  eo-it  of  mjre  than  $100  000 
but  this  building  which  was  then  the  finest  in 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
Tune  ISm  One  can  never  measure  the  full 
ettcnt  of  Mr  Learv  '^  efforts  for  his  activity 
touched  almost  everv  line  leading  to  public 
progresa  He  was  active  m  the  e>itiblialimenfc 
of  the  Alaska  Mail  service  resulting  in  the 
development  of  important  trade  connections  be 
tween  that  country  and  Seattle  He  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  he  bad  aided  in  organizing 
and  also  betame  president  of  the  Seattle  Land 
and  Improvement  Company  of  the  West 
(  oaat  Improvement  Company  and  the  Seattle 
Warehouse  and  Elevator  Company  He  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Seattle  Lake  Shore 
and  Eastern  Railway  Company  of  the  \\est 
Street  and  North  Fnd  Electric  Pailway 
Company  w  iich  he  aided  m  organizing 
and  w  as  likew  ise  a  promoter  and  di 
rector  of  the  Jamea  Street  and  Broadway 
Cable  and  t  lectric  Line  In  financ  al  circles 
he  figured  prominently  as  president  of  the 
Seattle  'Vationa!  Bink  but  was  compelled  to 
resign  that  position  on  account  of  the  demands 
of  other  business  interests  In  Februarv  ISOl 
he  organized  the  Columbia  River  and  Pugefc 
Sound  Navigation  Company,  capitalized  tor 
$500,000,  in  which  he  held  one-fltth  ot  the 
stock.  That  company  owned  the  steamers 
Telephone,"  "  Fleetwood,"  "  Bailey  Gatzert," 
"  Floyd,"  and  other  vessels  operating  between 
Puget  Round  and  Victoria.  Before  his  death 
a  biographer  wrote  of  him ;  "  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  Mr,  I,*ary's  make-up  that  he 
moves  on  large  lines  and  is  never  ao  happy  as 
when  at  the  head  of  some  great  business  enter- 
prise. His  very  presence  is  stimulating. 
Buoyant  and  hopeful  by  nature,  he  imparts  his 
own  enthusiasm  to  those  around  him.  He  has 
not  overlooked  the  importance  of  manufaetur- 
.  ing  interests  to  a  city  like  Seattle,  and  over 
I  and  over  again  has  encouraged  and  aided,  often 
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at  a  personal  loss,  in  the  establishment  of  man- 
ufacturing enterprisea,  having  in  this  regard 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  citizen  of 
Seattle.  He  has  ever  recognized  and  acted  on 
the  principle  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
we]l  as  rights,  and  that  one  of  its  prime  duties 
is  to  aid  and  build  up  the  community  where 
the  possessor  has  made  his  wealth.  There  are 
few  men  in  the  city,  therefore,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  aided  more  in 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men 
that  Mr.  Leary,  or  whose  individual  efforts 
have  contributed  more  of  good  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  Seattle."  Mr.  Leary  left  an  es- 
tate valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  After  his 
death  the  estate  built  the  Leary  Building  upon 
the  site  of  his  old  home.  Mr.  Leary  was  a 
man  of  most  generous  spirit,  giving  freely  in 
charity  to  worthy  individuals  and  to  important 
public  enterprises.  He  built  the  finest  resi- 
dence in  Seattle  just  before  hia  death  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  planning  and  erecting  the 
home,  but  did  not  live  to  occupy  it.  He 
might  be  termed  a  man  of  large  efficiency,  of 
large  purpose,  and  larger  action.  He  looked  at 
no  question  from  a  narrow  or  contracted  stand- 
point, but  had  a  broad  vision  of  conditions,  op- 
portunities, and  advantages.  His  life  was 
never  self- centered,  but  reached  out  along  all 
those  lines  which  lead  to  municipal  progress  and 
public  benefit  His  work  has  not  vet  reached 
its  full  fruition  but  like  the  constantly  broad 
ening  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water  its 
effect  IS  sfil!  felt  in  the  upbuilding  and 
provement  of  the  city  Mrs  Leary  still  makes 
her  home  in  Seattle  and  is  very  actiie  m 
charitable  work  and  in  club  circles  being  iden 
titled  «ith  many  women  s  duls  Mr  Leary 
was  also  president  of  the  Painier  Lluh  the 
leading  h  c  al  organization  of  Seattle  and 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  enter 
tamed  for  him  the  warmest  friendship  the 
highest  admiration  and  the  greatest  esteem 
His  was  a  life  in  which  merit  brought  him  to 
the  front  and  made  him  a  leader  of  men  and 
by  some  admirmg  friends  he  haa  been  called 
the  most  popular  man  in  Washington  On 
21  April  1892  Mr  Leary  married  Eliza  a 
daughter  of  the  late  O.ov  Elisha  P  Ferry 
GRAY  John  Chlpman  lawyer  teacher  and 
author  b  in  Brighton  Mass  14  July  1939 
d  m  Boston  Mass  25  Feb  1915  son  of 
H  race  and  Sarah  Russell  (Gardner)  Gray 
After  the  usual  preparatory  course  Mr  Crav 
entered  Harvard  Uniiersitj  receiving  his  de 
gree  of  AB  from  that  institution  m  1859 
Having  decided  upon  the  law  as  his  profes 
Bion  he  became  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  reeeiied  his  LL  B  degree  in  1862 
He  nas  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
at  the  age  of  twent\  three  immediately  fol 
losing  his  graduation  from  the  law  school 
but  instead  of  entering  upon  practice  re 
sp  nded  to  the  call  for  troops  and  entered 
tl  e  army  serving  to  the  end  of  the  Civ  I 
War  By  quccessiie  promotions  he  became 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Forty  first  Masaa 
chu'etta  Infantry  and  the  Third  Massachu 
setts  Caialrv  was  aid  to  Cen  George  H 
Gorlon  and  was  finally  majjr  and  judge 
advocate  of  the  United  States  Volunteers  on 
the  itaffs  of  Generals  Foster  and  Gilmore 
-ifter  reeemng  his  discharge  at  the  end  of 
the    (ar    he  returned  to  Boston  an' 


practice  as  a  member  of  the  old  Boston  law 
firm  of  Ropes,  Gray  and  Gorham.  In  1889 
he  became  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Law 
Sehool;  in  1875,  was  appointed  Storey  pro- 
fessor of  law;  and  on  12  Nov.,  1883,  became 
Royall  professor,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1  Feb,  1913,  when  he  resigned,  becom- 
ing Royall  professor  emerituB.  At  the  time 
of  his  resignation  every  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  Law  School  had  been 
among  his  former  pupils.  He  taught  many 
subjects,  notably  bankruptcy  and  the  law  of 
the  federal  courts,  conflict  of  laws,  constitu- 
tional law,  and  all  branches  of  law  of  prop- 
erty and  jurisprudence.  With  hia  partner, 
John  C.  Kopes,  he  edited  the  "  Harvard  Law 
Review "  for  many  years,  beginning  with  its 
foundation.  Although  Professor  Gray  put  the 
law  school  first  in  the  round  of  hi9  activities, 
he  made  a  reputation  in  his  professional  prac- 
tice for  clear-sightedness,  sagacity,  and  elo- 
quence, and  for  a  high  average  of  success  in 
his  cases.  For  many  years  he  was  associated 
with  Mr  Ropes,  and  with  William  C,  Loring, 
now  (1917)  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ^Massachusetts,  the  firm  being  known  as 
Ropes,  Gray  and  Loring  On  Judge  Loring's 
retirement  from  the  firm  the  name  became 
1.  Gray  and  Gorham,  later  Ropes,  Gray 
and  Perkins,  consisting  of  Professor  Gray, 
Clift  Rogers  Clapp,  Roland  Gray,  H  L  Shat- 
tuck,  W.  H.  Beat,  Roger  Ernst,  and  A.  R. 
Graustein.  Professor  Gray  was  generally  re- 
rded  as  the  leading  authority  in  thi^  coun- 
y  on  the  law  of  real  property,  and  in  the 
involved  subject  of  perpetuities  it  is  said 
that  his  knowledge  was  unrivaled  In  the  later 
days  of  his  life  his  counsel  was  sought  in  a 
wide  range  of  affairs,  testators  and  executors, 
clergymen  accused  of  hereay,  entton  mills,  and 
colleges,  millionaires  and  poor  widows  in 
trouble,  all  came  to  him  for  advice,  and  his 
opinion  seldom  proved  wrong  In  politics  he 
was  a  Republican,  and  it  is  said  that  he  more 
than  once  refused  a  position  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  bench,  preferring  to 
give  hia  time  tu  his  practice  and  teaching. 
In  business  interests  he  was  at  one  time  a 
director  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, a  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Provident  Bank  for  Savings 
of  Boston  Professor  Gray  wrote  much  on 
various  law  topics  and  was  the  author  of  the 
'■  Rule  Against  Perpetuities,"  which  ran 
through  three  editions;  the  "Nature  and 
Sources  of  the  Law,"  which  embodied  his  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Universities,  published  in  1909;  and  "Select 
Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on  the  Law  of 
Properties,"  an  exhaustive  work  of  six  volumes 
which  was  published  in  two  editions  His 
honors  and  responsibilities  were  many,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  high  attainments,  in  1«94, 
Yale  College  conferred  upon  Professor  Gray 
the  degree  of  LL.D ,  and  the  following  year  he 
received  the  same  degree  from  Harvard.  In 
conferring  the  Harvard  degree  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  President  Eliot  referred  to  the 
recipient  as  "  juria  profeasorem  elngventem, 
acriplorem.  aagacem,  eubfilem."  Professor 
Gray's  writing  waa  conspicuous  for  a  flense 
of  proportion,  for  while  it  gave  a  great 
scholar,    like    himself,    an    excuse    for    over- 
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weighting  the  liiatorioal  aide,  he  valued  his 
scholarship  only  as  it  would  fit  the  needs  of 
Ma  fellow  men.  Adequate  and  illuminating 
aa  was  his  historieal  matter,  it  waa  always 
suited  to  the  main  end.  Among  the  qiiali- 
ties  which  give  his  works  their  greatest  value 
and  high  place  among  the  best  law  books  is 
his  quality  of  concisenese  and  lueid  comple- 
tion in  small  compass.  It  ia  said  that  he 
knew  the  truth  in  Stevenson's  statement; 
"  There  ia  but  one  art — to  omit.  A  man  who 
knew  how  to  omit  could  make  an  Iliad  of  a 
daily  paper."  His  atyle  was  distinguished, 
his  mind  having  power  to  master  his  amazing 
learning  without  its  having  power  to  master 
him.  His  reading  included  every  aubject. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  tlicology,  was  a  pro 
found  Greek  scholar,  and  entertained  hi^ 
leisure  hours  with  the  "  Odyssey."  While  the 
terse  elegance  of  his  style  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  his  classic  training,  it  was  more 
directly  influenceil  by  (he  native  simplicity  and 
uprightness  of  his  character,  his  hatred  of  sham 
in  any  form,  lack  of  alTeetatiun  or  pose  com- 
bining with  his  fine  mind  to  produce  an  In- 
tel lectuai  honesty  that  matched  the  sound- 
ness of  his  moral  fiber.  In  the  classroom  he 
displayed  the  same  fine  qual it iea— scorn  of 
pedantry,  freedom  from  tiie  leaat  touch  of 
Belf-consciousncss.  and  a  moral,  aa  well  as  an 
intellectual,  stimulus.  He  had  other  special 
gifts  as  a  teacher;  understood  men,  nn  douht 
because  of  hia  own  direct  and  manly  nature; 
and  had  a  wonderfully  awift  and  smoothly 
working  mind.  In  the  law  school,  his  lec- 
tures were  models  of  zealous  preparation 
His  wonderful  physique  enabled  him  to  pur- 
sue BucreBafully  his  varied  activities,  and  un- 
til he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy  he  never 
had  occasion  to  change  the  habits  of  life 
formed  at  thirty.  On  the  death  of  Profesaor 
Thayer,  in  1902.  Professor  Gray  assumed  the 
teaching  of  Evidence  and  of  Constitutional 
Law,  thus  changing  from  his  own  apecialty. 
the  law  of  property,  to  that  of  another  man. 
when  past  sixty  years  of  age,  even  though  at 
the  time  his  law  practice  was  bringing  him 
heavier  responsibilities.  An  example  of  hia 
tireless  search  for  knowledge  waa  his  attend- 
ance, at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  on  a  course 
in  Roman  law  given  by  a  junior  colleague 
Following  the  death  of  Professor  Gray  a  num- 
ber of  notable  tributes  were  published  in  the 
"  Harvard  Law  Review."  In  one  of  these 
Samuel  Wil  listen,  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  Harvard,  said;  "When  Gray  died 
there  passed  from  among  us  a  man  whose 
type  has  always  been  rare  and  is  growing 
rarer.  He  was  at  once  a  specialist  in  a  nar- 
row difficult  branch  of  the  law.  a  lawyer  in 
general  practice,  a  man  of  affairs,  a  teacher, 
a  writer,  a  well-read  scholar  in  various  fields 
with  cultivated  interests  in  letters  and  art. 
and  a  man  of  the  world  by  no  means  averae 
to  mingling  in  congenial  aneiety,"  Joseph  H. 
Beale  said:  "A  typical  man  of  the  law,  in 
whose  face  wisdom,  judgment,  probity,  were 
joined  with  good  sense,  coolness,  and  logical 
preciaion — the  qualitiea  that  further  acquaint- 
ance ahowed  were  the  qualitiea  of  the  man. — 
courtesy,  kindliness,  wit,  consideration  tor 
others.  .  .  .  The  characteristic  that  clings 
moat  to  memory  ia  virility— power  of  mind, 
power    of    body,   power   of   character.      There 
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were  giants  in  his  day;  and  about  each  of  hia 
qualitiea  there  waa  something  immenaely 
human  He  waa  a  man,  and  his  like,  take  him 
all  in  all,  we  shall  never  see,"  Professor 
Gray  married  in  1873,  Anna  Lyman  Maaoa, 
of  Boston.  They  had  two  children:  Roland 
Gray,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  class 
of  1805,  who  was  afterward  associated  with 
his  father  in  practice,  and  one  daughter, 
Eleanor  L.  Gray,  who  married  Henry  D. 
Tudor,  of  Boston. 

LEE,  Fitzhugh,  anldier  and  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia,  b.   at   Clermont,   Fairfax   County,   "- 

19   Nov     1835'    I? "     •~ 
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Lee  of  Revolu 
tionarv  fame 
brother  of 


the  famous  sol 
dier  Robert  F 
Lee  waa  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
Civil  «ar  a 
captain  m  the 
L  nited  States 
nav  ^  and  after 
ward  admiral  m 
the  Confederate 
navy  Hia  mo 
thcr  was  a  daughter  of  George  Mason  of 
Fairfax  County  whf  wrote  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  Fitzhugh  Lee  grew  up  a 
strong  aturdy  active  Virginia  boy  His 
family  had  produced  many  militarv  men 
and  he  Lould  not  resist  the  hereditary  im 
pulse  ace  rdmgly  in  lfij2  he  entered  the 
U  8  Military  Academy  H  a  record  in 
scholarship  waa  not  remarkably  good  He 
«as  however  an  excellent  h  rseman  and 
when  he  was  graduated  in  1856  he  joined  the 
Second  L  S  Caialry  in  the  west  as  se  ond 
lieuttnant  This  regiment  la  famous  for  hav 
mg  given  more  noted  officers  to  both  federal 
and  Confederate  armies  than  any  other  in  the 
service  at  the  time  Ita  colonel  was  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  its  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  E  I  ee  and  among  its  other  officers 
WLre  the  later  generals  Thomas  Earl  Van 
Dorn  Kirbv  Smith  Hood  Stoi  eman  and 
several  others  At  the  time  of  Lees  attach 
ment  to  this  lommand  the  Indians  were  trou 
hlesome  and  tl  ey  saw  much  aervite  against 
them  Tn  1859  he  was  severely  wounded  by 
an  Indian  arrow  \^Tien  he  recovered  he  was 
ordired  in  May  1860  to  West  Point  aa  in 
strmtor  in  laialry  tactics  He  held  this 
p  sition  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  WaT 
when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Confederate 
service  He  was  first  assigned  to  staff  duty  aa 
lieutenant  upon  the  staff  of  Central  Ewell 
Until  September  1861  he  waa  aljutantgen 
eral  oi  the  brigade  At  this  latter  date  he 
waa  chosen  lieutenant  colonel  m  the  First 
Virginia  caialry  His  regiment  waa  under 
command  of  Gen  J  E  B  Stuart  and  hia 
dashing  vigor  c  mbined  with  aolditrly  bedience 
brought  him  quick  promotion  Aa  c  lonel  he 
took  part  m  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
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of  Northern  Virginia.  On  25  July,  1862, 
made  brigadier -genera  I,  and  on  3  Sept, 
major-general.  In  tlie  battle  of  Winchester, 
19  Sept.,  1864,  three  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  and  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound, 
which  kept  him  from  duty  for  several  monthi 
In  March,  1865,  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  whole  cavalry  corps  of  Lee'a  army,  and 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  fighting  was  done 
upon  the  retreat  from  Petersburg  to  Appomat- 
tox. The  cause  was  lost,  however,  and  in  April 
he  surrendered  fo  General  Meade  at  Farmville. 
He  was  still  a  young  man,  but  it  was  almost 
a  perilous  course  for  one  of  his  years,  knowing 
only  a  military  life,  to  settle  down  upon  a 
farm  to  draw  his  support  from  the  soil.  It 
was  practically  the  only  course  open  to  him, 
however,  so  after  his  marriage  he  began  work 
upon  his  impoverished  estate  in  StafTord 
County.  Here  he  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a 
private  citizen  and  farmer  for  twenty  years 
Several  times  during  the  period  his  name  had 
been  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, but  he  made  no  active  efforts  and  the 
movements  had  failed.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  I8S2  S3  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
wjuthern  States  in  the  interest  of  the  South- 
em  Historical  Society.  The  Democrats  had 
regained  control  of  the  legislature  in  IS 83, 
and  had  passed  an  election  law  that  seemed 
to  assure  them  future  success.  In  1885  Lee 
was  nominated  their  candidate  for  governor 
in  opposition  to  John  S.  Wise,  Both  candi- 
dates were  men  of  unquestioned  honor  and 
ability;  both  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious 
lineage — an  appeal  always  listened  to  by  the 
Virginia  voter.  Lee,  however,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  party  organization  and  of  his 
record  in  the  Confederate  service.  After  an 
exciting  campaign  he  was  elected  by  a  small 
plurality  As  governor  he  served  the  State 
acceptably  and  well.  When  his  term  expired 
he  withdrew  to  hia  home,  but  soon  took  part 
in  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  a  "  boom " 
town,  Glasgow,  situated  on  a  fanning  tract 
that  was  supposed  to  be  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
and  various  other  minerals.  The  "  boom " 
ran  its  usual  course  and  then  collapsed,  leav- 
ing Lee  a  poorer  man  than  ever  and  somewhat 
discredited  as  a  f 
tions  were  put  upon  hi 
perience  in  this  affair  v 
of  his  loss  of  election  a 
was   fortunate,   however. 

pointment  of  revenue  collector  from  Cleveland. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  President's  term 
this  position  was  changed  for  the  more  con- 
genial poet  of  consul-general  at  Havana 
Here  hia  Southern  training  and  traditions 
made  him  a  favorite  personally  with  the  punc- 
tilious Spaniards,  and  his  military  instincts 
carried  him  safely  through  the  dangers  of  his 
official  position.  The  Cuban  rebellion  having 
begun,  relief  expeditions  were  organized  on 
American  soil,  a  portion  of  the  press  and  pub- 
lic clamored  for  intervention  in  the  island 
by  the  United  States;  the  responsibilities  of 
the  American  consul  at  Havana  increased  each 
day.  President  McKinley  showed  commend- 
able common  sense  when  he  retained  under  hie 
Adminiatrafinn  the  Democrat  appointed  to  the 
post  by  President  Cleveland.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  a  continuous  policy  were  thereby  ae- 
I    _.i.;.i.  ;_j..j  — g  must  necessary.     The 
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concentrating  policy  adopted  by  Weyler  re- 
sulted in  crowding  into  the  town  a  a  great 
mass  of  helpless  non-combatant  a,  whose  situa- 
tion was  hopeless  in  the  extreme;  for,  nat- 
urally improvident,  they  refused  or  failed  to 
cultivate  the  little  strips  of  land  provided  for 
them,  and  in  consequence  died  off  in  droves 
from  starvation  and  diRCase.  The  reports 
spread  abroad  in  the  United  Statea  that  many 
of  them  were  American  citizena  led  Preaident 
McKinley,  on  17  May,  1807,  to  ask  from  Con- 
gress an  immediate  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  their  relief;  the  sum  was  voted  at  once 
and  was  intrusted  to  Lee  for  distribution. 
Three  months  later  he  reported  that  he  had 
pended  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  sum  voted, 
that  he  had  fed  and  cared  for  every  Ameri- 
can in  distress  that  he  could  possibly  find,  and 
that  he  had  furnished  transportation  to  this 
country  for  all  that  wished  it.  Ninety-five 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  sufferers 
ited  were  naturalized  Americana,  although 
moat  of  them  were  unable  to  speak  English 
and  had  never  lived  in  this  country,  securing 
their  rights  as  the  wives  or  children  of  men 
naturalized  here.  Affairs  were  now  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  crisis.  By  the  end  of  1S97  it 
became  evident  that  the  proposed  system  of 
autonomy  was  a  failure.  Early  in  1898  came 
the  de  LOme  incident,  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "  Maine  "  on  the  night  of  15  Feb. 
On  6  March,  Spain  intimated  a  wish  for  the 
recall  of  Consul -General  Lee,  hut  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  promptly  declined  to 
consider  it.  Early  in  April  a  general  exodua 
of  Americans  took  place  from  the  island,  Leo 
staying  until  the  last.  When  he  did  leave,  at 
length,  and  return  to  this  country,  his  jour- 
ney through  the  Southern  States,  from  Tampa 
to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  12  April, 
one  continuous  popular  ovation,  a  marked 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  ef- 
forts had  been  held  by  the  people.  War  was 
declared  against  Spain  on  21  April,  and  soon 
after  this  Lee  was  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers.  During  the  actual  continuance 
of  hostilities  he  saw  no  active  aervice,  the 
corps  under  hia  command,  the  Seventh,  re- 
maining in  the  United  States.  In  December, 
1808,  however,  Jie  reviewed  his  command  at 
Savannah,  and  with  it  set  sail  on  the  11th 
for  Havana,  of  which  province  and  Pinar  del 
Rio  he  had  been  appointed  military  governor, 
and  there  remained  until  1  Jan.,  1809,  when 
he  was  relieved  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  U.  S.  army, 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.  He  waa  in 
this  command  when  he  was  retired  from  the 
service.  On  this  occasion  his  rank  was  fixed 
by  special  act  of  Congress  as  a  brigadier- 
general,  with  General  Wilson,  of  Delaware, 
and  Gen,  Joseph  Wheeler,  He  then  returned 
'lis  home  in  Virginia,  and  continued  in 
ite  life  until  his  election  aa  president 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company  in 
1902.  a  position  which  he  retained  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
biography  entitled  "  General  Lee "  in  the 
"Great  Commander"  series  (New  York, 
1894i,  and  "Cuba's  Struggle  Against  Spain" 
{1890).  General  1-ee  was  married  10  April, 
1871,  to  Anne  Bernard,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
They  had  two  sons,  Fitzhugh  Lee  (2d),  cap- 
tain in  the  Third  Cavalry,  and  George  Mason 
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Lee,  first  lieutenant  in  the  sa 
and  three  daughters :  Ellen,  wife  of  Capt, 
James  Cooper  Rhea,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry; 
Anne  Fitzhugh,  wife  of  Lieut.  Lewie  Brown, 
of  the  First  Cavalry;  and  Virginia,  wife  of 
Lieut.  John  Cjeater  Montgomery,  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry. 

ALIEN,  William  Frederlok,  metrolog^st,  b. 
in  Bordentown, N. J, 9  Oct.,  1846;  d,  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  9  Nov.,  1915,  son  ot  Joseph 
Warner  and  Sarah  Burns  (Norcross)  Allen. 
His  father  was  a  noted  civil  engineer,  and 
also  served  in  the  State  senate,  and  on  the 
governor's  staff,  was  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  later  colonel  of  the  Ninth 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Burnside  Expedition  to  North  Carolina 
was  drowned  off  Cape  Hatteras,  15  Jan.,  1862. 
Mr.  Allen  was  educated  at  Bordentown,  and  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1862  he  was  employed  as  rod- 
man  on  the  Camden  and  Araboy  Railroad,  ot 
which  he  became  assistant  engineer  In  the  fol' 
lowing  year.  He  left  this  position  in  1868  to 
become  resident  engineer  of  the  West  Jersey 
Railroad,  and  four  vears  later  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  "■'  Official  Railway  Guide." 
In  1873  he  became  editor  and  manager  of  the 
National  Railway  Publication  Company,  and 
in  1875  was  made  secretary  of  the  General 
lime  Convention.  In  connection  with  this  or- 
ganization and  its  successor,  the  American 
Railway  Association,  he  became  interested  in 
and  labored  tor  the  adoption  of  standard  time, 
which  in  1883  superseded  the  previously  exist- 
ing arbitrary  and  conflicting  method  of  time 
reckoning  by  railroads  as  well  as  by  local  au- 
thorities. Though  proposals  that  railway 
time  should  be  governed  by  meridians  one 
hour  apart  had  been  made,  notably  by  Charles 
F.  Dowd  in  1S69,  and  Sir  Sanford  Fleming 
in  1876,  no  feasible  plan  had  been  evolved 
when  the  general  subject  was  presented  to  the 
general  managers  of  the  railways  in  October, 
1881,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  Profs. 
Cleveland  Abbe  and  Ormond  Stone.  The  papers 
being  referred  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  convention,  he  devised  a  complete 
system,  presented  11  April,  1883,  which  was 
based  upon  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  inde- 
pendent of  other  propositions.  The  difficulty 
of  adjusting  local  and  standard  time  was  met 
by  practically  abolishing  the  former,  and  in- 
stead of  the  minute  changes  of  time,  the 
divisions  were  arranged  in  even  hours,  and 
every  point  upon  the  border  lines  where  the 
change  was  to  be  made  exactly  designated. 
The  association  ordered  this  plan  to  take  effect 
18  Nov.,  1883,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
system  practically  became  general  throughout 
the  United  States,  being  followed  by  other 
countries  soon  after,  so  that  the  standard 
time  is  now  almost  universal.  The  benefits  of 
this  system  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  Mr. 
Allen,  as  its  originator,  is  generally  reeog. 
nized  as  the  one  to  whom  the  credit  is  due. 
The  General  Time  Convention  in  1884  resolved, 
"  That  we  hereby  declare  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  Convention,  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  is  the 
person  whom  we  recognJM  as  the  originator 
ot  the  system,  based  upon  the  hour  theory, 
which  we  have  adopted;  and  as  we  dele- 
gated to  him  the  sole  duty  of  securing  its  i 
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adoption  h  i  euceea^f  I  aenices  n  the  per 
formance  of  that  duty  si  ould  be  and  are 
herebj  fully  acknovledged  Mr  Alien  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Un  ted  States  government  to 
the  Internat  onal  Mer  d  an  Conference  at 
H  ashington  in  1884  the  Internal  onal  Ra  Iway 
Co  gress  in  Par  s  n  1900  and  a  delegate  of 
the  iVmer  can  Ra  1  ay  Assoc  at  on  to  the 
Internat  onal  Ra  1  a^  Congresses  London  in 
1  95  Pans  m  1900  Wash  ngton  m  1905  and 
Berne  in  1910  and  is  a  e  nber  of  the 
P  rmanent  Intemat  on  1  Con  m  be  on  of  that 
org!  izat  on  He  Has  a  delegite  to  the  Re 
p  bl  can  Nat  onal  Convent  on  n  1908  Mr 
\llen  a  an  1  onorary  men  ber  of  tl  e  J\.  K 
Geograp!  cal  Soe  ety  \  enna  a  n  e  nber  of 
tl  e  Co  nc  1  of  the  Amer  can  Metrolog  cal  So 
c  etv  a  member  ot  the  Nat  oml  G  ograph  e 
Soc  ety  the  Ne  v  Jersey  H  stor  cal  Soc  etv 
tl  e  American  Academy  of  Pol  tieal  and  Social 
Sc  ence  the  Amer  can  Assodat  on  for  the  Ad 
1  m  e  nent  of  Sc  ence  tl  e  American  Stat  st  cal 
hoc  etj  ot  tl  e  Wash  ngton  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  Loyal  Legion  tie  Nit  Leagie 
tl  e  Amer  cin  Econora  cal  Associat  on  the 
American  Soc  ety  of  Ci  I  Engineers  the 
Anercan  Railnav  Guild  (past  mast  r)  and 
tl  Penn8>l  an  a  Society  of  New  \ork  The 
1  onoriry  degree  of  M  S  is  conferred  upon 
h  ra  by  Pr  nceton  Un  versity  in  1908  and  he 
as  made  cheval  er  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
b  the  Beig  an  go  ernn  ent  in  tl  e  same  veir 
He  as  a  member  of  the  Traffic  and  Ra  Iroad 
Clubs  of  Ne  \ork  tie  E«se\  County  Coun 
tr  and  South  Orange  F  eld  Clubs  of  New 
Jersey  He  contr  b  ted  to  var  ous  maga 
%  ne*  go  rnals  and  cyclopedias  on  the  «  b- 
jeets  of  ra  1  avs  and  standird  t  me  Mr 
All  n  marred  "0  \pr  1  18  1  Caroline  Perrv 
diugl  ter  of  Hon  Tl  omas  J  \orke  of  Salem 
N    J 

UOKTOIT  William  James  ph>scan  b  in 
Boston  Mass  3  Julv  184d  son  of  W  lliam 
Thomas  Greene  and  El  zabeth  (\\1  tman) 
Morton  H  s  fatl  er  as  the  famous  d  a 
coverer  of  surg  cal  aneatl  cs  a  and  a  descend 
ant  of  Rolert  Morton  a  na  e  of  Scotland 
ho  settled  iirs  at  Mendon  near  Charlton 
Mass  and  after  ard  n  Ne  Tersey  nhere  he 
purchased  se  e-cA  tl  o  sa  d  a  res  of  land  on 
the  site  of  the  present  tv  of  El  zal  ethto  vn 
T  o  ancestors  fither  and  son  James  and 
Thomas  Morto  fought  n  the  Pe  olutionary 
War  Dr  Morton  as  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Boston  Lat  n  School  entered  Harvird 
Ln  ersty  n  1863  and  was  graduated  n 
1867  Cpon  leav  ng  college  he  taught  one 
year  as  j  r  nc  j  al  of  the  1  gh  school  Card  ner 
Mass  and  n  181)''  entered  tie  Har  ard  Medi 
cal  Sch  ol  He  as  ho  se  pup  I  n  the  Massa 
ch  setts  General  H  sp  tal    and  was  graduated 

n  187"  the  first  student  to  be  gradiated  un 
der      hat      as   termed   the      ne      svsfem      of 

vr  tten  exan  nat  ons  then  for  the  first  time 
adopt  d  n  the  Har  ard  Med  cal  School  He 
Has  res  dent  et  ident  in  the  D  schar^ed  Sol 
d  ers  IIo  e  Boston  in  ISfO  ass  stant  n  the 
Surg  cal  Out  Patients  Depart  nent  Maasachu 
setts  Ceneral  Hosp  tal  in  18  n  house  aur 
geon  of  tl  e  same  hosp  tal  n  1871  an  I  d  atr  ct 
phys  an  of  the  Boston  D  ape  sarv  n  1872 
In  that  \ear  Dr  Morton  began  gp  era!  prac 
tice  n  Boston  b  t  n  October  IS  3  vent  tu 
Europe   tor   proteis  oiial    study    and   spent   a 
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year  in  Vienna.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  went 
to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  thence  into 
the  interior,  to  Kimberley,  the  capital  of  the 
colony  of  Griqualand  West,  and  aeeond  only 
in  importance  among  the  towns  of  South 
Africa.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1876,  and 
spent  much  time  in  travel  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  returning  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  to  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1877  he  again  visited  Europe,  having 
been  sent  as  medical  expert  to  decide  upon  the 
ease  of  a  patient  then  in  a  German  insane 
asylum,  and  returned  with  his  patient  in  the 
autumn.  In  1878  he  settled  permanently  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Morton  discovered  an  electro -chemical 
method  of  staining  tissues  preparatory  to 
roicroacopical  examination,  in  1894,  an  acconnt 
of  which  was  published  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Associa- 
tion." His  other  publications  include  "  Mount 
Desert  and  Typhoid  Fever  During  the  Sum- 
mer of  1873,"  and  "  South  African  Diamond 
Fields."  When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
the  X-ray  was  first  published  toward  the  end 
of  1805,  Dr.  Morton  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  studying  its  possibilities,  and  wrote 
the  first  book  in  the  English  language  upon 
the  subject.  Subsequently,  when  tlie  discovery 
of  radium  was  announced,  he  studied  that  also, 
devoting  particular  attention  to  its  applica- 
tion in  medicine.  He  has  been  a  contributor 
of  many  articles  upon  the  application  of 
X-ray  and  radium  in  the  treatmfflit  of  cancer 
and  other  diseases.  Dr.  Morton  is  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York;  permanent  member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York ;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  New  York  Physicians' 
Mutual  Aid  Association ;  New  York  Neuro- 
logical Society  (of  which  he  was  president  in 
1884);  New  York  Electro-Therapeutic  Society 
(president  in  1894)  ;  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society;  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Asso- 
ciation (president  in  1893)  ;  American  Neuro- 
logical Association;  Harvard  Medical  Society 
of  New  York  City  (president  in  1893]  ;  Harvard 
Medical  Alumni  Association;  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Congress  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  SociM6  Fran^aise  d'Elec- 
tro-Therapie ;  Boylston  Medical  Society  of 
Boston  (president  in  1S72)  ;  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Medical  Congress  in 
Rome  in  1894.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
University  Club,  New  York,  New  York  Elec- 
trical Society,  and  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society.  Dr.  Morton  was  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  and  of 
electro-therapeutics  in  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  hold- 
ing the  chair  up  to  1909,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  chair  of  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  1879-82;  was  adjunct 
professor  at  the  New  York  Poat-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  from  1882-85; 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  in  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1880- 
86;  physician  to  the  department  of  nervous 
diseases,  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  New 
York,  1870-86;  neurologist  to  Randall's  Island 
Hospitals,  New  York,  1890-92,  and  neurologist 


to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  from  1887  to 
1896.  He  was  also  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  "  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases," New  York,  1879-85,  and  assistant  edi- 
tor of  "  Neurological  Contributions,"  New 
York,  1880-84.  He  married,  in  1880,  Eliza- 
beth Campbell,  daughter  of  Col,  Washington 
Lee,  of  Wilkes -Barre,  Pa. 

SIMONDS,  Daniel,  manufacturer  and  phi- 
lanthropist, b.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  18  Sept., 
1847;  d.  at  Larchmont,  N,  Y.,  5  May,  1913. 
He  was  a  son  of  Abel  and  Jane  (Todd)  Sim- 
onds,  and  was  a  descendant  of  sturdy  North 
of  England  ancestors,  whose  noble  qualities 
manifest  in  all  generations  of  the  family. 


iimflitlis. 


The  elder  Simonds  early  located  in  Fitchburg 
where  m  1832  he  founded  the  Simonds  Com 
pan\  manufacturers  of  scythes  Later  he 
added  also  other  edge  tools  and  knives  to  hia 
line  of  products  conducting  a  constantlv  grow 
mg  establishment  m  which  his  son  v,as  thjr 
oughly  trained  m  the  fundamental  details  of 
the  buBincBS  Daniel  Simonds  recelied  a  thor 
ough  education  m  the  e\cellent  Bch<ol8  of  hiB 
native  city  and  at  the  Comer  Commercial 
School  of  Boston  and  began  his  business  ca 
reer  in  the  employ  of  his  father  He  started 
as  a  clerk  in  the  office  but  quite  as  much 
through  his  native  force  of  character  and 
thorough  busmess  capacity  as  through  his  re 
lationship  with  the  founder  of  the  enterprise, 
he  progressed  steadily  to  its  executive  headship 
Vlith  the  retirement  of  Abel  bimonds  m  1864, 
the  firm  became  Simonds  Bros  and  Companv, 
and  in  18BS  «a>i  incorporated  under  the  style 
of  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  nith  a 
capital  stock  (f  150  000  Immediately  after 
ward  a  new  and  largtr  manufactory  was 
built  and  thii  marked  the  bLginnmg  of  a, 
constantly  increasing  business  Mr  Simonds 
was  elected  vice  president  and  treasurer  in 
1875  and  president  in  1S8S  Under  his  able 
guidance  the  business  steadily  increased  the 
capital  stock  being  ultimately  increased  to 
$500  000  and  the  surflui  so  constantlv  aug 
mented  that  at  the  time  of  hia  death  it 
totaled   well    over    $1,000  000       In    1374    the 
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Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  entered  an 
entirely  new  branch  oF  the  buatneaa  which 
was  destined  also  to  become  their  beat  known 
and  most  important  that  of  aa»  manufacture 
In  a  greatly  enlarged  plint  erected  exfresaly 
to  accommodate  this  new  line  of  manuficture 
they  made  eiery  k  nd  of  ahop  saw  from  the 
endlesf  flexible  band  aan  to  the  lirger  circular 
esMe  used  in  cutting  up  huge  pieces  of  1  iraber 
For  this  purpose  of  course  the  highest  grade 
of  steel  is  a  neceHsitj  since  flans  developed 
in  rolling  as  the  result  of  pipes  or  air 
holes  in  the  original  mgot  are  liable  to  be 
both  destructiie  to  the  efSeiency  of  the  tool 
and  dangero  i<<  to  h  iman  life  For  several 
years  therefore  steel  of  the  highest  grade  was 
imported  from  England  where  it  was  pro 
duced  under  the  greatest  precautions  known 
to  ecienc^  at  the  direct  order  of  the  Simonda 
manufactory  Later  however  by  the  diacm 
ery  of  a  new  method  of  producing  perfectly 
uniform  steel  ingots  and  eliminating  the 
danger  of  pipes  the  company  a  quired  the 
rights  and  erected  a  plant  in  Chicago  later 
another  m  Lockport  N  \  where  steel  of  tie 
highest  quality  s  still  produced  for  the  ex 
preas  purpose  of  rolling  into  saws  The  ei 
cellence  of  the  Simonda  products  aoon  created 
a.  Hide  demand  for  them  and  led  directly  to 
the  opening  of  branehea  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  -the  Lnited  States  notably  (-hicago  Ne  v 
\  ork  Portland  Ore  Seattle  « ash  San 
Francisco  Cal  New  Orleans  La  also  in  Lon 
don  England  In  190B  the  Simonds  Canada 
Saw  Company  was  incorporated  with  factories 
and  principal  ofKces  in  Montreal  and  branches 
at  St  John  N  B  and  \ancouver  B  C 
which  represents  the  Simonda  intereats  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  In  addition  to  thia 
the  manufieture  of  high  (trade  filea  is  con 
ducted  it  the  works  of  the  Simonds  File  Com 

Eany  at  Fitchburg  Alth>ugh  tools  manii 
actured  at  the  Simonda  works  have  always 
enjoyed  a  well  merited  reputation  for  evcel 
lencc  of  material  and  workmanship  it  is  true 
nevertheless  that  the  greater  part  of  the  phe 
nomenal  growth  of  the  company  is  to  be 
credited  directly  to  the  energ>  and  enterpriae 
of  ita  able  and  indefatigable  preaident  Mr 
Simonds  »a«  lUted  for  his  qu  ok  ins  ght  into 
situations  an  1  an  alert  readinLSs  to  avail 
himSLlt  of  e\ery  opportunity  thit  presented 
He  waa  also  a  firm  believer  in  efficiency  aa 
applied  both  to  the  work  of  the  office  and  also 
of  the  factories  under  his  d  recti  on  Capallc 
of  the  best  efforts  himself  he  choac  hia  aasiat 
ants  from  the  number  of  thoae  upon  whom  he 
could  depend  implicitly  He  bel  eved  in  and 
practiced  howeicr  a  higher  type  of  efficiency 
than  that  uaually  recognized  among  business 
'  e'lperts  so  called  or  even  considered  by 
most  of  them  With  the  wisdom  and  insight 
of  a  truly  great  mind  he  d  scernel  the  fact — 
rather  an  evident  fact  too  although  ao  often 
overlooked — that  the  humai  machinery  of  hia 
planta  the  employees  are  in  need  of  precisely 
the  same  care  consideration  and  solicitude 
aa  even  the  costliest  and  most  delicate  appa 
ratuB  produced  by  the  refined  skill  of  the  most 
advanced  engineer  Nor  in  the  laat  analysis 
can  such  a  policy  be  called  anything  less  than 
truly  wise  as  the  conatantly  growing  proa 
peritv  of  the  Simonda  Company  and  the  uni 
form  excellence  of  their  products  amply  dem 
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onstrate.  Nevertheless,  this  ia  an  order  of 
'  wisdom "  that  cannot  be  understood,  except 
by  a  mind  animated  by  some  sentiment  other 
than  selfish  interest.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Simonda'  caliber 
vaa  so  alive  to  the  full  significance  of  his 
Lmpioyeea'  iveltare,  both  as  employees  and  as 
human  beings,  that  he  regarded  them,  not  as 
aervanta,  but  as  friends,  even  as  members  of 
his  own  family,  in  a  sanse  very  real  and  vivid. 
He  organized  a  system  of  life  and  accident 
maurance  in  his  establishment  for  the  benefit 
of  hia  employees,  also  secured  the  Bcrvieea  of 
a  physician  and  a  graduate  nurac  to  care  for  • 
them  and  their  families  in  sickneaa,  or  when 
auffering  from  the  results  of  disablement.  He 
organized  also  the  Simonds  Recreation  Club, 
which  waa  formed  to  conduct  healthful  out- 
ings and  aporta  among  his  workers.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  he  showed  that  hia  interest 
in  his  assistants  waa  by  no  means  perfunctory 
by  the  simple  fact,  aa  repeatedly  attested,  that 
be  was  unusually  approachable,  even  by  the 
humblest  person  among  them,  rejoiced,  as  it 
must  aeem,  in  being  regarded  aa  the  friend 
and  peraonal  helper  of  each  one  of  them.  The 
result  waa,  of  course,  that  every  man  in  his 
employ  was  willing  to  work  to  his  fullest  abil- 
ity, heart  and  soul  enlisted  in  the  interests  of 
the  company  headed  by  Mr.  Simonds  At 
his  death,  also,  the  grief  manifested  in  the 
company  factories  was  no  matter  of  routine 
obedience  to  orders;  it  was  rather  the  sincere 

jw  of  each  man  in  the  force  over  the  loas 
true  friend.     In  addition  to  hia  own  ex- 

ive  buainess  interests,  Mr.  Simonda  was  a 
director  of  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank  and 
of  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  as  well  as  an 
officer  in  several  other  local  enterpriaea.  He 
vaa  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Club  of  Fitchburg.  a  member  of  the 
Fay  Club  of  Fitchburg.  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  of  New  York.  He  was  also  a  Master 
Maaon,  and  a  Knight  Templar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fitchburg  Historical  Society. 
Mr  Simonds  waa  a  member  of  the  Calviniatic 
Congregational  Church  of  Fitchburg,  an  ear- 
neat  supporter  of  all  its  benevolent  activities, 
and  in  his  every  walk  a  sincere  and  cunsiatent 
Christian.  Hia  wife,  KUen  Gilford,  daughter 
of  the  late  Eli  and  Abby  Tracy  Gilford,  of 
Rocky  ill  e.  Conn.,  survives  him.  They  had 
three  sons:  Alvan  Tracy,  Gilford  Kingsbury, 
and  Harlan  Kenneth,  who  are  continuing  the 
huaineaa  that  their  father  built  up. 

HADLEY,  Henry  K(Imball),  eompoaer,  b.  at 
Somerville,  Mass.,  20  Dec,  1874,  son  of  S. 
Henry  and  Martha  Tilton  (Conant)  Hadley. 
He  received  hia  education  at  the  public  schoola 
of  Somerville  and  studied  piano  and  violin 
under  hia  father,  who  was  well  known  aa  a 
muaician  throughout  Eaatem  Massaehusetta. 
Later  he  studied  composition  under  Stephen 
Emery,  and  George  W.  Chadwick  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  His  first  se- 
rious work  for  orchestra,  an  overture  called 
'  Hector  and  Andromache,"  was  composed  at 
the  age  of  twenty  and  waa  performed  by 
Walter  Damrosch  at  a  concert  of  the  Manu- 
script Society  in  New  York.  In  1893  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  Statea  a"  leader 
with  the  Laura  Sch inner  Mapleaon  Opera 
Company,      and      in      the      following      year 
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he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
counterpoint  with  KusebiuB  Mandyzewski. 
In  Vittina  he  completed  hia  Ballet  Suite, 
No.  3,  which  waa  first  heard  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Manuscript  Society  in  Kew  York, 
nnder  Adolf  Neuendorf,  and  was  afterward  in- 
cluded in  the  repertory  of  Sam  Franko's  Amer- 
ican ajmphony  orchestra.  From  lt;95  to  li)l)2 
Mr,  Hadiey  was  director  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
Durmg  that  time  he  eom|Kiaed  two  sympho- 
niea,  "Youth  and  Life"  (produced  by  Anton 
Seidl  at  a  concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society, 
lS97),and  "The  Four  Seasons"  (New England 
Conservatory  and  Padtrewski  prizes  in  1002); 
an  overture,  "  In  Bohemia,"  first  produced  by 
Victor  Herbert  in  Pittsburgh  i  an  overture  to 
Stephen  Phillips'  tragedy,  "Herod";  a  can 
tata,  "  In  Music's  Praise,"  which  won  the 
Oliver  Ditaon  Company's  prize  and  was  first 
produced  by  the  People's  Choral  Union,  New 
York,  in  1899;  an  "Oriental  Suite,"  produced 
at  a  concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser; 150  songa  and  the  incidental  music  to 
two  plays,  "  The  Daughter  of  Hamilcar  "  and 
"  Audrey."  The  "  Four  Seasons "  symphony 
has  been  pertormed  in  the  principal  citiea  of 
the  United  States,  under  Sir  Villiers  Stanford, 
in  London,  and  under  Mjlinaski  in  Warsaw. 
About  1903  Mr.  Hadiey  composed  the  comic 
opera,  "  Nancy  Brown,"  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  made  many 
appearances  as  a  conductor.  He  conducted 
performances  of  his  tone-poem,  "  Salome,"  in 
Berlin,  Cassel,  Warsaw,  Monte  Carlo,  Wies- 
baden and  elsewhere.  This  work  was  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1907. 
In  1908  he  became  connected  with  the  Studt 
,  Theater  at  Mayenee,  where  his  one-act  opera, 
"  Sofle,"  was  produced  in  1909.  Hia  rhapsody, 
"  The  Culprit  Fey,"  had  in  the  meantime  won 
the  $1,000  prize  offered  by  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Musical  Clubs  of  America,  and  he 
conducted  its  first  performance  by  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra,  Chicago,  in  May  of  the 
latter  year.  Mr.  Hadley's  subsequent  produc- 
tions include  a  symphonic  fantasia  (1905); 
a  tl  d  ymphony  (1906)  ;  a  lyric  drama, 
Me  I  n  nd  Vivian,"  for  solo,  chorus,  and  or- 
h  t  a  (IJ06)  ;  a  concert  piece  for  violoncello 
and  o  h  stra  (1907)  ;  a  church  service,  a 
n  n  1  f  ballads  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a 
st  ng  quartette,  a  piano  quintette,  a  violin 
son  ta  and  a  number  of  lesser  pieces.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Seattle 
(ttash.)  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arta  and  Letters. 
FEITON,  Samuel  Morse,  railroad  president, 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Feb.,  1853,  son  of 
Samuel  M.  and  Maria  (Low)  Fclton.  He  is 
a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  Lieut. 
Nathaniel  Felton,  who  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  in  1633,  settling  in  Salem, 
Mass.  His  father  was  a  successful  steel  manu- 
facturer and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad.  On  his  maternal  side  he  ia  a  de- 
scendant of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Providence,  li.  I.  His  uncle,  Cornelius  Con- 
way Felton,  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
in  1860-62.  He  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  at  an  early  age  began  hia  rail- 
road career  as  a  rodman  on  the  Chester  Creek 
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Railroad.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  leveler 
and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lancaster  Rail- 
road, and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
Boston,  graduating  in  1873  aa  a  civil  engineer. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  chief  engineer 
of  the  Chester  and  Delaware  River  Railroad, 
a  branch  of  the  Reading,  and  in  August,  1874, 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
During  the  railroad  riots  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
tn  July,  1877,  ho  waa  in  personal  charge  of 
the  road,  and  by  his  bravery  and  cool  judg- 
ment succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Later  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  and  the  Little  Miami  Railroads  were 
added  to  his  jurisdiction  Mr,  Felton  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad,  1882-84;  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  1884 ;  general  manager  of  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  1884-85; 
vice-president  in  charge  ot  traffic  of  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  1885; 
first  viee -president,  1885-90;  president  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road, 1890-92;  president  of  the  Alabama, 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  1800-95;  president 
and  receiver  of  the  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  1890-1900;  re- 
ceiver for  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge 
Company,  1893-1900;  receiver  for  the  Colum- 
bus, Sandusky  and  Hocking  Railway,  1897-99; 
president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad, 
Joliet  and  Chicago  Railroad,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  the  I^uisi- 
ana  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  1899  1908 ; 
president  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
and  Mexican-American  Steamship  Company, 
1007-09;  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  Railroad,  1909:  co-receiver  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  1912-14;  presi- 
dent of  the  road  since  1912;  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  the  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
Ma  son  City  and  Fort  Dodge  Railroad,  since 
1009;  and  president  of  (he  Western  Railroad 
Asaociation  since  1913  Tn  addition  to  occupy- 
ing the  poaitions  noted  above,  Mr  Felton  waa 
engaged  at  various  times  by  bankers,  reorgani- 
zation committees  and  others  to  make  reports 
on  twenty-five  dilferent  railroads,  aggregating 
over  32,000  miles,  including  among  others  the 
Chicago  and  Alton.  Chicago  Great  Western, 
Boston  and  Maine,  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  North- 
ern Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  Kansas  City, 
Pittshurgh  and  Gulf  Railroads  He  alao  served 
aa  an  espert  witness  in  important  railroad 
and  engineering  cases  He  was  appointed 
by  the  city  council  of  Cincinnati  as  chairman 
of  the  engineering  commission  to  select  the 
site  and  report  on  the  new  waterworks  for 
that  city  Mr.  Felton  belongs  to  a  type  ot 
railroad  men  who  are  all  too  rare  in  these 
modern  days,  when  men  are  pushed  forward 
and  placed  foremost  in  the  management  of 
great  railroad  properties  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  an  experience  which  would  qualify 
them  for  such  positions  as  because  of  the 
dominance,  for  the  time  being,  of  a  particular 
interest  toward  which  the  individual  selected 
for  th"  management  must  lean  whether  he 
would  or  not  One  has  but  to  look  about  him 
anywhere   in  the   railroad  world   to   find  con- 
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Bpicuous  examplea  They  abound  in  railway 
cireleH  and  are  not  infrequently  found  in  all 
large  corporations  Mr  Felton  i^  a  thor 
oughlT  capable  an  1  practiLal  railrnad  man 
one  ivho  knoHB  the  busii  esa  from  the  ground 
up  Schooled  and  graduated  from  the  Fenn 
ajhama  Sjatem  which  is  without  doubt  m 
a  large  v■s.^  aa  well  aa  in  matters  of  amal! 
detail  and  in  actual  operation  the  most  per 
feet  railway  organization  m  the  vurtd  he 
has  had  aa  railway  president  as  receiver  as 
builder  and  operator  in  experience  in  prae 
tical  railroad  affairs  second  to  that  of  few 
men  in  this  eountrj  Hia  management  <  f 
Yarious  properties  which  have  heen  under  his 
care  at  different  times  baa  given  abundant 
proof  of  his  ability  Mr  Felton  is  a  member 
of  many  clubs  among  them  the  Unner'!it\ 
Saddle  and  Cvcle  Chicago  Ch  (.ago  Athletic 
and  Chicago  Golf  Clubs  of  Chicago  tJni 
versitj  Club  of  New  York  Cu  einnati  Com 
meroial  Club  Minnesota  Club  Minneapolis 
Club  Franklin  Institute  Western  SociKty  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of 
Cnil   Engineers 

THOMAS  Seth  clock  manufacturer  b  m 
Wolcott  Conn  IS  Aug  1785  d  at  Plymouth 
Hollow  Conn  29  Jan  1859  sjn  of  James 
and  Martha  Thomas  After  attending  the  dis 
trict  Hchool  he  became  an  apprentice  m  the 
carpenter  and  joiners  trade  working  for  a 
time  upon  the  construction  of  Lcng  Wharf 
New  Haven  Soon  after  reaching  hia  majority 
he  returned  to  Plymouth  and  became  asso 
ciated  with  Eli  Terry  and  Silas  Hoadley  in 
the  business  of  clock  miking  The  firm  «ia 
located  m  a  part  of  Plymouth  Conn  now 
called  Greystone  In  1810  Mr  Terrj  sold  his 
interest  in  the  buaineaa  and  the  farm  on 
tinned  for  two  years  as  Thomas  and  Hiadle\ 
Mr  Thomas  then  sold  his  mtereat  to  Mr 
Hoadlev  nent  to  the  western  pirt  of  the 
to«n  then  known  as  Plymouth  Hollow  pur 
ohised  the  aite  where  the  case  ahop  of  the 
present  Thomas  factory  now  stands  and  in 
the  year  1813  began  the  manufacture  of  clocka 
on  hia  onn  account  with  twenty  employeea 
The  first  attempts  at  clock  making  m  America 
were  primitiie  and  laborioua  The  movements 
of  these  early  clocka  were  of  wood  of  a  similar 
construction  to  the  common  Engliah  clocka 
and  the  wheels  and  teeth  were  LUt  b\  workmen 
with  saw  and  jackknife  Nevertheless  these 
wooden  clocka  gained  popularity  by  their 
venience  and  cheapnesa  Soon  the  manufacture 
was  evtended  by  the  introduction  of  the  use 
of  braas  machinery  w  as  applied  and  the 
wheels  instead  of  being  cast  separately  were 
rapidly  cut  from  sheet  brass  by  special  dies 
The  pivots  were  made  of  inexpenaive  iron  wire 
and  the  whole  adjusted  m  the  same  establish 
ment  thus  affording  economy  of  production 
and  a  uniformity  of  execution  superior  to  that 
of  any  method  hitherto  pursued  The  sheet 
braas  alsi  possessed  advantages  oier  the  east 
brass  being  finer  more  cisily  wrought  and 
free  from  the  irregularities  so  often  caused  by 
the  workman  s  hammer  The  business  in 
creased  ateadily  and  by  the  middle  of  the  cen 
tury  large  numhera  of  Thomas  clocks  were 
annually  exported  to  Europe  South  America 
China  anl  Jipan  at  a  price  varying  from  one 
to  ten  dollars  Besides  hia  clock  factorj  Mr 
Tbomaa  bnilt  a  cotton  mill  and  brass  rolling 
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and  wire  mills.  In  consequence  of  the  businesa 
founded  by  him  the  village,  flrat  known  aa 
Plymouth  Hollow,  grew  tfl  a  large  town,  and 
after  hia  death  the  State  legislature  renamed 
It  Thomaston  in  his  honor.  In  illustration  of 
the  aterling  integrity  for  which  Seth  Tbomaa 
was  noted  the  following  incident  is  related; 
Called  to  court  aa  a  witness  in  a  trial,  he  began 
hia  testimony  without  having  taken  the  cus- 
tomary oath.  Recalling  himself,  the  judge 
suddenly  demanded,  "  Mr.  Thomaa,  are  you 
under  oath?"  Mr.  Thomaa  raiaed  his  right 
hand  and  in  tonea  which  were  impreasive  in 
their  sincerity  replied;  "Always  under  oath." 
Seth  Thomas  was  married,  first,  to  Philena, 
daughter  of  Lemuel  and  Lydia  Tuttle,  20  April, 
1808,  who  died  12  March,  1810,  and,  second,  to 
Laura,  daughter  of  William  and  Submit  An- 
drews. He  had  nine  children  4fter  his  death 
carried  on  successfully  by  his 


THOUAS,    Seth    (2d),   manufacturer,   b.   at 

omaston    (then   Pl>mouth    Hollow,   Conn.), 

Dec,   1816;  d.  29  April,  lt)88,  son  of  Seth 

and    Laura     (An- 

B )        Thomas. 

entered      hia 

father's  factory  at 

1   early  age,   and 

Riven  full  charge. 
He  greatly  en- 
larged and  Im- 
proved the  plant 
and  introduced 

the  produeta  of 
hia  factory  into 
all  parts  of  the 
world,  including 
C  hile  and  Japan. 
His  boast  was 
that  he  had  made 
every  kind  of 
timepiece  from  a 
watch  to  a  tower  clock.  The  manufac- 
ture of  town  clocks  was  begun  by  the 
company  in  1872,  when  it  purchased  the  plant 
of  tlie  A.  S.  Hotchkiss  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
In  v.,  and  moved  it  to  Thomaston,  an  im- 
mense undertaking  which  demonstrated  the 
strong  financial  footing  of  the  company.  The 
extreme  care  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  tower  clocka  has  made  them  famous  the 
world  over.  No  less  than  17,000  of  them  have 
been  made  since  1872,  Tliey  are  to  be  found 
in  every  State  in  tbe  Union,  and  many  have 
been  shipped  to  the  remotest  parto  of  the 
earth  One,  which  was  sent  to  Peru,  had  to 
he  packed  in  boxes  of  a  certain  small  size  and 
weight,  so  that  it  could  be  transported  on  the 
backs  of  llamaa  across  the  Andes,  The  Seth 
Thomaa  Clock  Company  has  the  distinction  of 
having  built,  for  the  Colgate  Soap  Company, 
of  Jersey  City,  the  largest  clock  in  the  world, 
the  hands  of  which  weigh  over  half  a  ton 
each  and  the  dial  of  w-hich  is  studded  with 
electric  lights,  visible  at  a  great  distance  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudaon  River.  A  tower  clock 
installed  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Company's  plant 
in  Illinois  demonstrated  the  remarkable  accu- 
racy of  the  Thomaa  product,  varying  in  the 
course  of  tliree  years  only  one-tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond. In  some  cases  the  company  has  not  only 
made  the  clocks,  but  deaigned  the  towers  in 
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which  they  were  installed.  An  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  Athens,  Greece.  In  1883  the 
company  began  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  within  a  few  months  the  department  moved 
into  a  newly  finished  building,  the  first  watches 
being  finished  in  1885.  For  a  time  the  depart- 
ment barely  held  its  own  and  at  one  time'  the 
discontinuation  of  the  manufacture  of  watches 
eeemed  advisable,  but  within  two  years  there- 
after the  success  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued was  assured.  In  1912  there  were  280 
workers  employed  in  the  watch  factory,  and 
the  output  had  been  as  many  as  600  watches 
a  day.  When,  however,  the  company  decided 
to  raise  the  standard  of  their  watches  to  that 
of  the  Seth  Thomas  clock,  this  output 
reduced  to  450.  This  superior  watch  is  known 
as  the  "  Maiden  Lane,"  and  is  made  from  the 
highest  grade  material  known  in  the  art,  having 
a  twenty-three  jeweled  movement.  This  prod- 
uct rivals  the  finest  in  the  market  for  accuracy 
and  for  that  reason  is  particularly  acceptable 
for  railway  use.  The  firm  was  incorporated 
fay  the  elder  Thomas  in  IS 54,  and  Aaron 
Thomas,  third  son  of  Seth  Thomas,  Sr.  (b.  in 
March.  1830;  d,  in  June,  1899),  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  retaining  the  posi- 
tion until  14  June,  1892,  when  he  resigned. 

THOMAS,  Seth  Edward,  b.  at  Plymouth 
Hollow,  Conn.,  0  Oct.,  1841;  d.  there  6  Feb., 
1910,  son  of  Seth  Thomas  (2d).  He  inherited 
his  ancestors'  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  be- 
gan work  at  one  of  the  clock  factories  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Three  years  later  he  went 
to  New  York  and  took  charge  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  business.  His  small  stature 
was  considered  an  obstacle  to  his  success,  but 
his  ability  was  unusual.  By  virtue  of  this, 
and  of  persistent  hard  work,  he  became  very 
successful  as  the  New  York  representative.  He 
was  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  im- 
mense growth  of  its  business.  The  annual  out- 
put at  the  time  of  his  death  was  about  140,000 
watclies  and  511,000  clocks,  ranging  from  the 
cheap  nickel  clocks,  and  running  through  the 
various  grades  of  lever  and  mantel  clocks,  wall 
clocks,  and  regulators,  to  large  tower  clocks 
from  $600  to  $6,000  in  price.  The  nickel 
clocks,  which  were  formerly  marketed  in  great 
numbers  in  Germany,  have  since  been  closely 
imitated  in  that  country,  while  in  Japan, 
formerly  one  of  the  largest  markets,  the  Seth 
Thomas  models  are  reproduced  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  that  the  best  foreign  market  has 
now  sliifted  to  India,  Mr.  Thomas  was  the 
designer  of  a  number  of  original  models  for 
clocks  and  individual  parts,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "  little  joker "  alarm  clock, 
which  became  one  of  the  famous  products  of 
the  company.  His  business  ability  was  demon- 
strated in  various  ways  outside  of  the  enter- 
prise with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  identified. 
A  private  bank  which  he  established  in  Thomas- 
ton  has  now  become  the  Thomaston  National 
Bank.  That  town  is  also  indebted  to  him  for 
the  Laura  Andrews  Memorial  Library,  which 
he  built.  He  married  12  Dec,  1865,  Sarah 
Adelia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mason  Cross,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  They  had  six  daughters: 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Baxton,  Jr., 
of  Princeton;  Laura  Cornelia  (deceased)  ; 
Mary  Edith,  Grace,  Cornelia  Ellen,  and  Char- 
lotte Day  Thomas;  and  one  son,  Seth  Edward 
Thomas,  Ji. 


HOBTON,  Levi  Parsons,  financier  and  states- 
man, b  at  '^horeham,  Vt ,  16  May,  1824,  son 
of  Rev  Daniel  Oliver  and  Lucretia  (Parsons) 
Morton  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
George  Morton,  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, the  financial  agent  in  London  of  the 
'Majfloner"  pilgrims,  who,  in  1623,  landed 
at  Plymouth  from  the  ship  "  Ann,"  and  settled 
at  Middleboro,  Mass.  His  son,  John,  was  the 
first  delegate  to  the  general  court  from  Middle- 
boro, serving  two  terms  (1670-74),  and  his  de- 
scendants have  continued  to  live  in  the  lo- 
cality to  the  present  time.  Levi  P.  Morton  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Shoreham  Academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  his  business 
career  in  a  country  store  at  Enfield,  Mass.  So 
unusual  was  his  business  ability  and  so  great 
his  enterprise,  that  at  nineteen  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  independently  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.  In  1849  he  went  to  Boston  to  fill  a 
clerkship  in  the  mercantile  house  of  James 
M.  Beebe  and  Company,  later  Beebe,  Morgan 
and  Company,  and  was  admitted  to  a  partner- 
ship in  1852.  Another  member  of  the  firm 
was  Junius  S.  Morgan,  later  a  banker  of  in- 
ternational reputation,  and  father  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  Removing  to  New  York  in  1854 
he  established  the  wholesale  dry  goods  com- 
mission house  of  Morton  and  Grinnell,  which 
he   continued   to   direct   for    some    years.      In 

he  founded  the  banking-houses  of  L.  P. 
Morton  and  Company,  in  New  York,  and  L.  P. 
Morton,  Bums  and  Company,  in  London,  which 

became  important  factors  In  international 
finance.     A  careful  study  of  this  subject  led 

Morton  to  become  identified  with  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  U.  S.  government. 
In  1869  he  became  affiliated  with  George  Bliss 
and  Sir  John  Hose,  the  former  Canadian  min- 
ister of  finance.  The  New  York  firm  was 
thereupon  reorganized  as  Morton,  Bliss  and 
Company,  and  the  London  house  under  the 
name  oil  Morton,  Eose  and  Company.  The 
latter  acted  as  the  fiscal  agenta  of  the  U.  S. 
government  from  1873  to  1884  and  were  again 
appointed  in  1889.  Mr,  Morton's  firms  were 
also  active  in  the  syndicate  that  successfully 
funded  the  national  debt,  and  made  possible 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment  at  a  fixed 
rate.  Associated  with  the  Rothschilds  and 
other  London  bankers,  they  negotiated  the  sale 
of  United  States  bonds,  the  payment  of  the 
Geneva  award  of  $15,500,000,  and  the  Halifax 
fishery  award  of  $5,500,000.  Upon  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1899  the  firm  of  Morton,  Bliss  and 
Company  was  succeeded  by  the  Morton  Trust 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Morton  became  presi- 
dent. He  continued  as  the  head  of  Morton. 
Rose  and  Company  until  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved and  subsequently  founded  that  of  Mor- 

Chaplin   and   Company,   in   London.      In 

Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  tiy  President 
Hayes  honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
:position.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
<  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
from  the  previously  Democratic  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  receiving  a  plurality  of 
7,018.  His  training  and  experience  admirably 
fitted  him  to  cope  with  the  difficult  financial 
problems  then  pending  in  Congress.  He 
largely  influenced  legislation  of  this  class,  and 
was  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  in  1879.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee    on    foreign    affairs,    he    was    also 
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deeply  concerned  with  international  politics. 
At  the  end  of  hia  first  term  lie  was  tendered 
the  Republican  nomination  for  vice  president, 
but  declined  and  was  re  elected  to  Congresa 
by  an  increased  mte  After  the  election  Presi- 
dent Garfield  offered  to  nominate  Mr  Morton 
for  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  or  M mister  to 
France  He  chose  the  latter  post  and  resign- 
ing hia  seat  m  the  Fortj  seventh  Congress, 
filled  it  with  distinction  till  18S3  Through 
his  intercession  the  restrictions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  American  pork  were  removed, 
and  American  corporations  were  accorded  a 
legal  status  in  France.  He  was  American  com- 
missioner-general to  the  Paris  Electrical  Ex- 
position ( 1881 ) ,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  submarine  cable  convention 
(1883),andpubHcly  received,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World  (i  Julj  1884]  In 
1887  Mr  Morton  was  a  cand  date  for  U  S 
Senator  The  Kepublican  Convention  of  the 
follow  ing  year  meetmg  at  Chicago  nominated 
him  for  the  \ ice  presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
Benjamin  Harrison,  bv  a  vote  of  501  against 
2^4  for  other  candidates  He  was  elpctcd  and 
duiv  inaugurated  4  "March  1880  and  sorted  1 1 
the  end  of  his  term  in  ISOS  4s  president  of 
the  Senate  he  displayed  both  dignity  and  fnir 
ness  His  rulings  made  ■without  regard  to 
party  at  the  time  when  party  lines  were 
closelj  drawn  on  important  issues  earned 
him  the  esteem  of  legislators  and  the  confl 
denee  of  the  people  This  was  reflected  in  hia 
nomination  in  18S4  for  governor  ot  New 
lork,  and  his  subsequent  election  by  a  plu 
rahty  of  156  000  a  great  tribute  particularly 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  Democratic 
plurality  (1S02)  had  been  45  000  His  record 
during  his  incumbency  ( 1805  06)  confirmed 
the  public  judgment  of  him  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  executive  ability  political  honor  and 
personal  integrity  At  the  end  of  hjs  term  he 
retired  from  political  life  to  devote  himself  to 
his  various  business  loterests  Theae  include 
besides  the  connections  mentioned  above  the 
presidency  and  trusteeship  of  the  Fifth  Ave 
nue  Trust  Company  of  New  \orW  and  direc 
toratea  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  Homo  In 
Hurance  Company  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  the  Induitnal  Trust  Company 
of  Providence  R  I  the  Newport  {R  I  1 
Tru^t  Company  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com 
pany  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Maj 
flower  Descendants  the  New  England  Society 
and  the  Metropolitan  Union  League  Lawyers 
Republican  and  Downtown  Clubs  of  New 
■\  ork  The  degree  of  LL  D  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1S81  and 
Middlebury  (Vt  )  College  in  18S2  Mr  Mor 
ton  was  married  first  to  Lucy  Kimball  who 
died  in  1871  and  second  12  Feb  1873  to 
Anna  Livingslon  daughter  of  «  L  Street 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Gen  Randolph  S 
Street  He  had  five  children  by  his  first  wife 
of  whom  three  survive  Edith  LiMng^ton  wifp 
of  William  Corcoran  Fustis  Helen  Diicheise 
de  Valencerv  and  41ice  wife  of  Winthrop 
Rutherford. 

BUII,  Archibald  Hilton,  shipowner,  b.  in 
New  York  City,  14  Jan.,  1847,  son  of  James 
Henry  and  Helen    (Denny)    Bull.     His  father, 
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an  expert  machinist  and  inventor  made  the 
first  hot  air  furnace  which  he  installed  m  the 
Greenwich  street  public  school  4.t  the  out 
break  ot  tie  CimI  War  he  enlisted  in  a  regi 
ment  cilled  the  Mechanics  Rifles  which  later 
was  merged  into  the  Sixty  sixth  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers  Of  this  regiment  he 
was  thei  chosen  colonel  and  commanded  it  in 
all  battles  until  Fredericksburg  wheie  he  re 
ceived  injuiies  which  resulted  In  his  death 
His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  W  illiam 
Bull  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Hamptonboroiigh  England  in  1711  settling 
first  in  Orange  County  N  Y  where  he  met 
and  married  Sarah  Wells  He  and  his  vvite 
were  the  first  white  couple  married  m  tie 
town  of  Goahen  and  she  was  tiie  first  white 
woman  who  ever  slept  m  the  to«nsh  p  ot 
Goshen  her  first  ni^l  t  there  being  spent  at 
an  Indian  village  where  the  town  of  Gosl  en 
now  13  Shortly  after  their  marriage  they 
reieiyed  a  portion  ot  land  fr  m  the  pro 
prietors  for  their  own  use  Thi-J  has  been  in 
the  family  eier  since  being  now  owned  by 
Dbenezer  Bull  one  of  tl  eir  direct  descendants 
After  receiving  (his  lind  thev  built  a  small 
log  house  upon  a  knoll  later  built  a  lirger 
log  house  where  they  dwelt  until  1730  and 
then  moved  to  a  new  stone  house  winch  they 
had  been  thirteen  years  in  building  W  il 
Ham  Bull  doing  the  mason  work  and  his  wife 
carrying  the  stones  as  far  as  she  was  able 
This  stone  house  was  commeiied  in  1726 
end  finished  m  1739  and  is  now  standing  in 
good  preaer\ation  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  passed  through  a  heivy  earth  [uake  m 
1728  before  it  was  completed  William  Bull 
died  in  this  house  in  1755  age  sixty  six  His 
wite  Sarah  married  again  and  lived  to  the 
old  age  of  one  1  undred  and  two  At  the  time 
of  her  death  her  direct  descendants  numbered 
344  12  chiMrtn  5  sons  and  7  daughters 
88  grandchildren  212  great  grandchildren 
and  22  great  great  grandchildren  It  is  said 
that  all  or  most  of  these  were  it  her  tu 
neral  Archibald  H  Bull  was  educated  in  the 
village  school  at  Port  Jervis  N  \  and  in  a 
public  school  in  New  York  City  He  began 
his  business  career  m  1863  as  an  ofhce  boy 
with  the  firm  of  fililler  and  Houghton  ot 
52  South  Street  New  lork  Citj  at  a 
salarj  of  one  dollar  per  week  His  busi 
ness  aptitude  won  him  constant  promotions 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  flie  >ears  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  the  business  In 
1886  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J  E 
Miller  under  the  firm  name  of  J  E  Miller 
and  Company  at  47  Snuth  Street  Soon 
after  the  firm  became  Miller  Bull  and  Com 
pany  and  later  Miller  Bull  and  Knowl 
ton  This  last  named  firm  organized  and 
established  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rican 
Steamship  Company  and  built  the  first 
Amenian  tramp  steamer  the  Wilfred  at 
Bath  Me  In  1100  Mr  Bull  acquired  the  m 
terest  of  Mr  Knowlton  in  the  business  and 
formed  the  house  of  A  H  Bull  and  Com 
pany  Fstahliahed  on  a  firm  financial  founda 
tion  the  business  has  steadily  grown  until 
now  the  firm  operates  several  of  the  foremost 
steamship  lines  in  the  country  A  few  years 
later  Mr  Bull  organize  I  the  A  H  Bull 
Steamship  C  mpanj  of  which  he  ta  presi 
dent      The   company   built   ten    large   freight 
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steamers  of  the  tramp  type.  It  was  mt 
later  with  the  Insular  Line,  which  operated 
ateamerH  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rieo, 
forming  the  Bull  Insular  Line,  with  Mr. 
Bull  as  president.  In  addition  to  his  inter- 
ests in  tlie  steamship  lines,  Mr.  Bull  is  a 
director  in  the  Amalgamated  Paint  Company, 
He  married  Evelyn,  daughter  of  William  Van 
Deventer,  of  Whitehouse,  N.  J.  They  have 
three  children;  Ernest  Miller,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  the  Bull-Insular  Line;  Mae  Van 
Deventer,  wife  of  Willard  A.  Kiggins,  of  the 
firm  of  Kiggins,  Tooker  and  Company  of  New 
York  City,  and  Evelyn  Eae  Bull. 

HcWHIETEB.  Felix  Tyree,  banker,  b.  in 
Lynchburg,  Tenn.,  17  July.  1853;  d.  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  5  June,  1015,  eon  of  Samuel 
Hogg  and  Nancy  (Tyree)  MeWhirter,  and 
grandson  of  George  Merlin  MeWhirter.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  French 
settlers,  Huguenots,  of  Virginia.  The  a 
tors  of  his  father  came  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  from  a  line  of  Christian  martyrs,  the 
mother  of  one  forebear  alone  having  been 
saved  by  a  faithful  nurse  when  all  the 
were  hanged  at  their  own  door  in  the  mast 
of  1641.  A  paternal  ancestor.  Dr.  Alexander 
McWhoiter  ( as  he  spelled  it ) ,  of  Newark, 
N,  J.,  pastor  for  forty  years  of  the  Old  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  achieved  prominence  dur. 
ing  the  Colonial  period,  serving  as  chaplain 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  War  on  the  Pennsylv  " 
s  de  of  the  Delaware  hen  Wash  ngton 
pared  to  recross  and  attack  Trenton  He 
chapla  n  of  General  Knox  a  br  gade 
Co  c  lor  of  Genera!  Wash  gton  Se  eral  f 
the  an  estors  of  Fel  x  T  Mett  h  rter  vere 
educators  Brothers  of  ha  grandfather 
Ge  rge  Merl  n  McWh  rter  »pre  the  first  t 
was  sa  d  who  taught  the  class  s  in  t" 
South  est  of  the  Allegheny  Mounta  i 
H  B  maternal  gra  dfather  was  Capt  Thon 
I  T\ree  n  the  War  of  1812  41thnugh  1 
ancestors  both  paternal  a  d  maternal  we 
slaveholders  h  s  parents  were  marr  ed  »  th 
the  pla  n  st  p  lat  on  on  h  a  mother  s  part 
tl  at  there  ouid  be  no  sla  es  n  the  r  hon 
Th  B  ant  sla  cry  conv  et  on  she  ga  ned  from 
her  B  ble  study  H  a  father  vas  a  prom  nent 
Tenness  e  phvB  c  an  vho  dired  to  go  as  a 
surgeon  n  the  Un  on  army  because  of  h  s 
Abol  tion  conv  ct  ons  n  the  quest  on  of 
Hiavery  Because  of  the  unsettled  cond  t  ons 
in  the  So  th  dur  ng  the  Civ  1  War  per  od 
when  school  fac  I  t  es  vere  greatly  npa  red 
Mrs  McWh  rter  a  woman  of  un  aual  quality 
of  m  nd  and  heart  opened  a  school  n  a  room 
of  the  r  own  res  dence  where  she  ta  ght  her 
two  eh  Idren  and  i  v  ted  n  a  feu  of  her  ne  gh 
bors  eh  Idren  She  herself  as  a  holar  and 
an  authority  on  literature  ncl  d  ng  the 
B  ble  At  the  age  of  twel  e  years  Fel  x  had 
e  denced  sutH  ent  learn  ng  anl  knowledge  of 
the  B  ble  to  be  nvited  to  tea  I  the  B  ble 
class  of  h  8  V  llage  church  H  s  mother  con 
tinned  to  tutor  h  m  unt  1  he  as  ready  to 
enter  tl  e  Academy  He  rece  ved  h  a  A  B  de 
gree  from  the  East  Tennessee  \^  esleyan  U 
vers  tv  n  IfilS  and  in  18  6  he  took  h  «  Mas 
ter  a  degree  From  18T2  to  18  6  he  was  ed  tor 
of  the  Athens  "News"  and  from  18i7  to 
1878  he  was  mayor  of  Athens,  Tenn,     In  the 


year  1885-86  Mr.  MeWhirter  took  post- 
graduate work  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  after  subsequent  work  in  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  latter  institution.  From 
1886-87  he  waa  instructor  in  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  DePauw  University  and 
from  1887-88  he  was  associate  professor  of 
English  literature.  In  1888  he  voluntarily 
left  hia  chosen  field  of  labor  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor, after  bo  many  years  spent  in  prepara- 
tion, because  be  could  not  indorse  the  policy 
of  the  administration  on  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion. While  he  later  achieved  success  in  the 
business  world.  Dr.  McWhirter's  inclinations 
were  always  those  of  the  student  and  teacher, 
and  throughout  the  moat  of  hia  lite  he  was 
connected  officially  with  the  East  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  or  with  DePauw  University,  not  re- 
linquishing hia  hold  on  the  former  school  un- 
til he  waa  a  part  of  the  latter.  Within  a  few 
yeara  of  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  called 
back  to  the  East  Tenneasoe  Wealeyan  Uni- 
versity, later  called  "  Grant  Memorial."  to  de- 
liver the  commencement  address.  After  his 
resignation  from  the  faculty  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, he  moved  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
where  he  became  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  "  Advocate,"  which  paper  is  now 
owned  and  edited  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Later,  having  sold  the  paper,  he 
moved  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  begin  work 
in  mercantile  lines  in  connection  with  a  large 
wholesale  house.  In  this  work  he  proved 
himself  a  valuable  man  to  the  firm,  but  severed 
hia  relations  with  it  in  order  to  establish  his 
own  buainess,  in  1891,  in  Indianapolis  real 
estate  and  related  lines.  As  a  real  estate  man 
he  became  well  known  in  the  city  and  his 
financial  success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
founding  the  Peoples  State  Bank  in  Indian- 
apolis, in  1900.  Of  this  inatitution,  which  ia 
the  oldest  State  bank  in  Marion  County,  he 
was  the  first  and  only  president  until  bis 
death,  5  June,  1915,  when  hia  son,  Felix  M. 
MeWhirter,  succeeded  him  as  president.  In 
writing  of  him,  his  business  associates  said: 
He  meaaured  his  every  act  by  the  rule  of  hia 
own  conscience  and  having  the  highest  of 
ideals  and  a  fine  aenae  of  honor  his  treatment 
nf  thjse  who  intrusted  their  affiira  and  earn 
ings  into  his  care  was  sure  to  profit  them  to 
the  highest  degree  He  naa  a  success  beciuae 
he  deaerved  to  win  No  one  can  sav  of  him 
that  he  betrayed  a  confidence  or  in  anv  manner 
abuaed  a  trust  He  was  the  embodiment  of 
honor  and  integrity  Dr  MeWhirter  gaie 
his  be*"t  efforts  to  the  cause  he  loved — the 
national  prohibition  movement  He  bore  the 
ridicule  ostracism  and  even  in  a  few  instances 
the  insulting  remarks  from  the  pulpit  which 
ere  occasioned  bv  his  prohibition  activities 
ith  the  same  fortitude  and  pitience  and  with 
belief  in  victory  whuh  his  anceatora  had 
lanifested  in  the  larious  peraecutiona  which 
they  had  suffered  for  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  and  for  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
irj  Felix  T  MeWhirter  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  the  Children  s  Home  Finding  So 
ciety  of  Indiana  and  naa  vice  president  of 
the  organization  He  was  a  consistent  mem 
her  and  a  faithful  attendant  of  Central  Ave 
ue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Indian 
.polls    a  member  of  the  Indianpolis  Chamber 
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ot  Commerce;  &  member  of  the  DePauw  Chap- 
ter of  Delta  Kappa  Epailon  Fraternity;  and 
he  waa  also  a  Mason.  But  it  was  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  and  in  the  Prohibition 
party  that  Felix  T.  McWhirter  achieved  a 
national  reputation.  He  served  the  party  as 
Indiana  State  chairman  from  1892-98.  He 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Prohibition  Confederation,  which  met 
in  London,  England,  in  July,  1908,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Temperance  Con- 
gress at  Staten  Island  in  June,  1893.  At  the 
noted  Pittsburgh  National  Prohibition  Con- 
vention in  1806,  out  of  400  repreacntative  men, 
he  was  one  of  the  twelve  selected  to  debate 
the  "  Silver  laaue."  He  took  the  negative  and 
epoke  with  power.  In  1892  he  was  elector-at- 
large  on  the  National  Prohibition  ticket.  For 
sixteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  serving 
moat  of  the  time  as  national  treaaurer.  In 
1904,  as  candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket,  he,  with  others  of  the 
campaign  party,  made  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the 
State,  speaking  in  every  town  of  any  size  in 
Indiana,  within  a  few  weeka.  The  result  was 
that  the  Prohibition  vote  was  trebled  that 
fall.  On  this  trip  he  spoke  several  times  a 
day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in  all  kinds 
o(  places,  in  halls,  in  churches,  on  street  cor- 
ners and  frequently  on  courthouse  steps,  since 
their  itinerary  included  every  one  of  the 
ninety-two  county-seat  towns  in  the  State. 
Mr.  McWhirter 's  ability  as  an  analytical 
thinker  and  a  forceful  public  speaker  brought 
him  into  prominence,  and  gained  for  his  utter- 
ancea  wide  publicity.  With  his  command  of 
the  English  language,  he  was  quick  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  a  question.  He  stood  for  prin- 
ciple, regardless  of  popularity  or  expediency. 
His  gubernatorial  campaign  was  from  the  be- 
ginning made  without  the  slightest  prospect 
ot  election.  But  with  all  the  enthuaiaam  of  a 
reformer  who  desires  to  present  a  principle  ot 
righteousness  to  the  masaea,  he  threw  him- 
splf  into  the  work.  He  waa  one  of  the  firat 
leaders  to  explain  and  to  emphasize  the  eco- 
nomic side  ot  the  liquor  question  as  opposed 
to  the  purely  moral.  In  public  utterance, 
Dr.  John  P.  D.  John  said  of  Felix  T.  Mc- 
Whirter: ''Hia  life  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest from  whatever  standpoint  it  may  be 
viewed.  But  over  and  above  all  ot  his  various 
accomplishments,  his  genuine  Southern  hospi- 
tality and  courtly  bearing,  hie  attainments  in 
science  and  literature,  his  power  and  magnet- 
ism aa  a  speaker,  his  success  in  all  the  varioua 
pursuita  of  his  life  and  his  commanding  poai- 
tion  among  hia  fellow  men,  the  one  thing 
which  to  my  mind  stands  out  more  prominently 
in  hie  character  than  any  other,  is  his  con- 
scientious and  unyielding  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. With  his  vast  ability  aa  a  scholar,  a 
thinker,  a  public  speaker,  both  in  debate  and 
formal  oration,  and  his  unquestioned  power 
aa  a  leader,  he  could  easily  have  swept  into 
high  positions  in  the  political  world,  it  he 
had  been  willing  to  stifle  his  convictions."  In 
private  lite  he  was  as  tender,  loving,  and 
sympathetic  as  he  was  fearless,  bold,  and 
energetic  in  public  and  reform  work.  If  he 
had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  two  of  the  moat 
beautiful  things  in  life — children  and  flowers. 
Hia   loyalty,   love,  and  devotion  to  his  whole 
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family  were  never  failing  and  beautiful.  In 
later  life,  one  of  his  chief  delighta  was  to  in- 
vite all  the  children  and  grandchildren  to  hia 
home  to  dinner.  His  home  was  one  in  which 
the  higheat  ideals  were  maintained.  Presided 
over  by  hia  equally  accomplished  and  devoted 
wife,  it  was  a  place  in  which  the  four  chil- 
dren were  taught  the  Christian  ideals  both  by 
example  and  by  precept.  At  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  McWhirter  waa  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  National  Prohibition  party,  Mrs. 
McWhirter  was  president  of  the  Indiana 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  in 
all  their  temperance  work  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness  and 
inspiration.  Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWhirter 
were  both  actively  interested  in  the  feminist 
movement.  While  Mrs.  McWhirter  aasisted 
Mr.  McWhirter  in  his  work  against  the  liquor 
traflic,  and  was  for  four  years  president  ot 
the  Indiana  W.  C.  T.  U.,  she  later  became 
president  ot  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  Indiana  Women.  In  all  their  work, 
there  tvae  a  mutual  interest  and  inspiration 
which  comes  from  a  deep  sense  ot  comradeship. 
Jtr.  McWhirter  waa  a  strong  advocate  of 
Peace  and  ot  Woman  Suffrage.  He  never 
failed  to  lend  his  influence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Woman's  Cause.  For  many  years,  Mr. 
McWhirter  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  ar- 
ticles of  political  aignificance  to  the  press,  aa 
well  as  others  on  varioua  lines  of  philanthropy 
and  reform.  Gifted  with  the  use  of  hia  pen, 
he  frequently  wrote  art  idea  upon  reform 
topics  and  temperance  questions,  as  well.  One 
article  published  in  leaflet  form  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  waa  on  "  The  Economic 
Phase  of  the  Liquor  Problem  "  Sabbath  ob- 
servance was  one  of  hia  strong  convictions  and 
upon  this  subject  he  wrote  a  leaflet  for  the 
National  W.  C.  T  U,  which  ia  published 
under  the  title,  "  Three  Business  Men."  Mr. 
McWhirter  married  in  November,  1878, 
Luella  Francea,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Smith, 
of  Greencastle,  Ind.  Her  father  was  a  dia- 
tinguished  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
who  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Northwest  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  widely 
known  aa  a  circuit-rider  and  revivalist. 

QOODE,  Henry  Walton,  merchant,  b,  in 
Newcastle,  Ind.,  2S  Sept.,  1862;  d.  in  At- 
lantiL  City  N  J  1  April  1907  son  ot 
Walton  and  Lucy  (Beck)  Goode  He  is  de 
Bcended  from  an  English  family  of  ancient 
lineage  the  family  in  America  being-  the 
Gi-odes  ot  Virginia  As  a  boy  Mr  Goode  at 
tended  the  pubtn,  SLhools  ot  his  native  iity, 
completing  the  high  school  course  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  He  at  once  entered  upon  a  husi 
ness  career  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
head  bookkeeper  of  one  of  the  largest  whole 
sale  grocery  firms  in  Minneapolis  At  about 
this  time  he  became  interested  m  electrical 
engineering  and  finally  decided  to  make  it 
his  profession  In  18t»5  he  entered  the  serv 
ice  of  the  Westinghouae  Electric  Manutactur 
iig  Company  of  Pittaburgh  later  going  o^er 
to  the  Ceneral  Electric  Company  of  New  Ttork, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  IS*?!  In  that 
yeir  he  accepted  the  positun  of  gpneral  man 
ager  of  the  Portland  (Ore)  General  Electric 
Compai  v  becoming  alao  its  vilb  president 
The  effect  of  his  management  was  visible  in 
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B.  steady  rise  of  the  \ftlue  of  the  company's 
stock  from  20  per  cent  of  its  fac  \alue  to 
par  Later  m  1106  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  eonsolidation  of  alt  the 
electric  intereata  in  the  city  under  the  name 
of  the  Portland  Kailnay  Light  and  Power 
Coinpan\  a  430  000  000  corporation  of  which 
he  became  the  active  head  and  president  The 
merger  I'oo sifted  of  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Compani 
the  Poitland  Elec 
trio  RailwBT  Com 
pany,  ind  the  Ore 
gon  W  ater  Power 
and  Bailwai  Com 
pany  At  the  head 
of  this  large  cor 
poration  Mr  Goode 
remained  until  his 
death  Aa  was  later 
revealed  to  Mrs 
Goode  by  Frederick 
•^trauas  the  promi 
nent  New  \  ork 
banker  the  New 
\ork  financial  m 
terests  which  had 
made  the  consol  da 
tion  possible  had  acted  on  the  expteea  under 
standing  that  Mr  Goode  should  be  in  control 
In  1104  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Louisiajia  Pur 
chase  Exposition  in  bt  Louis  w  ith  Mrs 
Goode  he  received  a  telegram  asking  him  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Eiposition,  wh  ch  was  then  being  planned  m 
Portland  At  first  Mr  Goode  declined  feel 
mg  that  his  health  would  not  permit  his  un 
dertaking  so  large  and  important  an  enter 
prise  but  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  chinge 
hiH  mind  and  accepted  the  invitation  He 
immediately  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into 
the  undertaking  and  for  two  years  devoted 
his  superb  energy  to  making  it  a  suiceas  An 
incident  which  occurred  during  this  period  in 
connection  with  the  preparations  illustrates 
the  persistencv  which  Mr  Goode  devoted  to 
his  task  A  delegation  of  Portland  men  had 
gone  to  Washingtnn  to  persuade  the  govern 
ment  to  erect  a  building  on  the  peninsula 
which  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  exposition 
The  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
the  site  was  subject  to  inundations  from  the 
river  and  the  government  did  not  wish  to 
thL  risk  of  such  an  event  Mr  Goode 
mediatelv  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
of  floods  then  went  to  Washington  so  primed 
with  information  and  arguments  that  the 
final  result  was  a  reconsideration  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  authorities  Those  who  visited 
the  exposition  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
material  effect  of  Mr  Coodea  visit  to  Wash 
ington  the  handsome  federal  building  with 
its  Bridge  of  all  Nations '  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland  In  spite  of  the 
somewhat  limited  means  in  back  of  the  ex 
position  as  compared  to  other  undertakings 
of  the  same  nature  Mr  Goode  achieved  a  re 
markable  success  The  gates  of  the  expoai 
tion  « ere  opened  exactlv  at  the  time  planned 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  strike  had  occurred 
among  the  workingmen  engaged  on  the  build 
ings  onlv  two  weeks  before  the  date  Mr 
Goode  went  among  the  men  personallv  and 
soon  persuaded  them  to  return  to  work    not 
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withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  agitators  to 
the  contrary.  Nor  was  it  merely  a  buainesa 
siieeess  that  was  achieved.  As  a  social  event 
of  national,  even  international,  scope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goode  showed  an  almost  lavish  hospital- 
ity to  visiting  strangers  of  prominence,  both 
from  the  East  and  from  foreign  countries. 
One  of  their  most  elaborate  dinners  and  re- 
ceptions was  given  in  honor  of  J.  J.  Hill,  the 
railway  magnate,  who  himself  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  prosperous  condition  of  Port- 
land, which  had  made  the  exposition  a  possi- 
bility. On  another  occasion  Mr.  Goode  gave 
a  dinner  to  500  working-girls  on  the  fair 
grounds  and  during  this  function  made  one 
of  those  eloquent  speeches  which  gained  him 
his  high  reputation  of  an  orator.  It  was 
typical  of  Mr.  Goode's  character  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  financial  success  of  the  exposi- 
tion, he  insisted  that  it  should  be  closed  od 
exactly  the  hour  which  had  been  named  from 
the  beginning,  and,  with  watch  in  hand,  he 
himself  announced  the  closing  at  just  that 
hour.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  such 
an  enterprise  had  ever  paid  a  dividend:  under 
Mr.  Goode's  management  35  per  cent,  profit 
was  turned  over  to  the  stockholders.  On  20 
Nov,,  1890,  Mr.  Goode  married  Edith  Fair- 
clough,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Fairclough. 
They    had    two    children ;    Helen    and    Henry 

WIILIAUS,  Theodore  Chlckering,  clergy- 
man, educator,  and  author,  b.  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  2  July,  1956;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  6 
May,  1015,  son  of  Frederick  J.  B.  and  Abbie 
(Tufts)  Williams.  The  family  is  of  English 
lineage,  having  come  from  Dachet  near  Wind- 
sor. Francis  Williams  (1838-1719),  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  came  to 
this  country  in  1638,  and  was  "  organ  of  in- 
telligence and  remittance "  between  England 
and   the   colonies;    his   father,   Thomas,   being 

and itor-in -general  of  the  revenues "  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II.  Dr. 
Williams'  mother,  a  daughter  of  Gilbert  Tufts, 
was  descended  from  Peter  Tufts  (1617-1700), 
of  Maiden,  England,  who  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1638.  In  1648  a  portion  of 
Charlestown  was  set  ofi^  and  named  Maiden 
through  the  influence  of  this  Peter  Tufts. 
Later  Walnut  Hill,  now  "  College  Hill,"  with 
adjoining  land,  was  given  to  the  Universaliats 
for  a  college  and  named  in  honor  of  its  founder. 

Tufts  College."  Theodore  C.  Williams  was 
prepared  for  college  under  the  instruction  of 
Winiam  Coe  Collar,  headmaster  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.  The  elective  system  had 
just  been  inaugurated  at  Harvard  University, 
when  he  enter^  in  1872.  He  took  high  rank, 
obtaining  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  and  being  chosen  orator  for  Class 
Day,  1876.  After  graduation  he  taught  in 
the  high  school  at  Keene.  N.  H.,  for  a  year 
and  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  at  first 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  then  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  orator  of  his  class 
in  1882.  In  the  same  year  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Winchester,  Mass. 
After  one  year,  in  1883,  he  was  called  to  All 
Souls'  Church  in  New  York  City,  becoming 
at  twenty-eight  the  -successor  of  Dr.  Henry 
Whitney  Bellows.  During  the  thirteen  years 
ot  his  ministry  here  his  profound  yet  simple 
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preaching  and  the  spiritual  quality  of  the 
entire  man  took  a  atrong  hold  both  on  hia 
church  and  on  the  community.  A  student  by 
nature,  hia  aermona  and  addresses  uere.  at  all 
timea,  of  a  deeply  apiritual  and  a  highly  in- 
tellectual order,  marked  by  thoughtfulness, 
earnest  neaa,  and  felicitous  expression.  In 
1806  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  take  a 
long  vacation  in  Europe,  Upon  his  return 
to  America,  in  ISOS,  he  aaaumed  temporary 
charge  of  a  chureh  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Dr  W'il 
Hams  loved  teaching  even  more  than  preach- 
ing. Hia  scholarship,  hia  interest  in  education, 
and  hia  intlncnee  over  young  men  had  always 
been  so  marked  that  in  1800,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  found  an  important  Liberal  prepara- 
tory aehonl  for  boys  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y ,  he 
was  aaked  to  create  it  and  to  become  its  first 
headmaster  This  institution  was  called  the 
Hachley  School,  and  he  waa  ita  headmaster 
for  more  than  five  years.  During  that  time 
he  established  such  traditiona  of  achnlarship, 
manliness,  and  simplicity  aa  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  the  oldoat  achoola  in  the  country. 
In  1005  be  retired  to  re-eatabliah  hia  strength. 
In  1007  he  once  more  took  up  his  educational 
work,  this  time  as  headmaster  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  (Maaa.  |  This  agreeable  duty 
proved  too  aevere,  and  from  1009  he  was 
obliged  for  three  years  to  avoid  continuous 
occupation.  When,  however,  in  1912,  a 
brother  minister  in  Santa  Barbara,  Gal.,  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  of  work  for  a  year,  Dr. 
Williama  filled  the  pulpit.  Deeply  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  of  CaiiEornia,  and  making  many 
friends,  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  year's  work. 
But  the  second  summer  he  was  overc'ome  by 
a  prostrating  illness.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  had  for  some  years  resided.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  fair  health  for  many 
years.  Through  all  hia  illness  his  mind  was 
active  and  keen,  and  he  had  taken  up  his  pen 
again  with  the  old  vigor  and  delight.  Dr. 
Williama  was  a  clasaica!  scholar  of  unusual 
attainments  and  gifts.  He  thought  in  Latin 
freely,  often  recasting  his  translations  aa  he 
walked.  Hig  open-mindedneas,  intellectual  re- 
finement, and  disposition  to  create  his  own 
modes  of  speech  made  fine  art  of  all  aorta  a 
constant  ingredient  of  his  daily  life.  He  was 
a  poet,  senaitive  to  every  form  of  beauty  in 
nature,  in  art,  in  music,  and  above  all  in 
literature;  and  he  bad  the  poet's  gift  of  lan- 
guage, the  winged  word,  the  apt  phrase,  the 
beautiful  figure  of  speech.  Like  all  poeta,  he 
lived  deeply  in  the  present  moment,  and  when 
it  passed  concerned  himself  little  with  it  or 
its  work.  He.  therefore,  carried  about  no  bur- 
den of  regrets,  resentments,  oi  hampering  limi- 
tations. He  published  a  volume  of  sermons. 
"Character  Building"  (18S3);  an  English 
verse  translation  of  "Tibullus"  (1905);  Vir- 
gil's "..Eneid"  (1907);  "Poems  of  Belief 
( 1910)  ;  and  VJrgil's  "  Georgica  and  Bucolics  " 
(1915).  He  was  preacher  to  Harvard  Uni- 
veraity  18S8-00,  a  poet  of  the  Harvard  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  in  June,  1904.  In  1911 
he  received  the  degree  Litt.D.  from  Wei 
Reserve  University,  where  he  was  also  poet 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Some  twenty 
of  hia  hymns  are  in  the  hymn  books  of  this 
country  and  of  England.  Dr,  Williams  was  a 
preacher  of  the  firtest  distinction,  a  scholar  of 
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rare  attainment,  a  teacher  who  left  an  in- 
effaceable impression  on  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  his  pupils,  and  a  poet  whose  hymna 
enrich  our  literature  and  whose  tranalations 
of  Virgil  have  already  received  claaaic  rank. 
All  who  met  him  felt  his  unselfish  character, 
and  were  fascinated  by  ita  blending  of  virility 
and  loveliness.  Religion  went  all  through 
U'hile  a  convinced  Unitarian,  of  a  con- 
servative type,  he  was  never  misled  by  "  lib- 
eralism "  into  contempt  of  other  Christians, 
but  felt  a  humble  aympathy  with  all  devout 
souls.  Whether  teaching  school,  building  a 
church,  interpreting  Virgil,  or  sitting  aa  the 
scintillating  center  of  a  group  of  talkers,  he 
was  ever  the  Christian  gentleman,  dignified 
and  charming.  Dr.  Williams  held  membership 
in  many  social  organizations,  among  them  the 
Authors'  League  of  America ;  the  Classical 
Association  of  New  England ;  the  Century 
Club  of  New  York;  and  the  Harvard,  Authors', 
City,  Wednesday  Evening,  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Clubs  of  Boston.  He  married  14  June, 
1883,  Velma  Cuctia,  daughter  of  Judge  Edwin 
Wright,  of  Boaton,  Masa. 

BANNERlfAIf,  Prancls,  merchant  and  anti- 
quarian, b.  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  24  March, 
1851,  coming  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in   1854,  _ 

residing  in 

Brooklyn  aince 
1858.  He  is 
the  sixth  of  the 
name  of  Frank 
from  tbe  firat 
Frank  Banner- 
man,  standard- 
bearer  of  Clan 
Macdonald,  who 
escaped  the  mas- 
sacre at  Glen- 
coe  in  1692,  " . 
sailing  to  the 
Irish  coast,  and 
landed  in  Coun- 
ty Antrim, 
where  hia  de- 
scendants re- 
sided for  manj 
years     It  has  been 


rule  m  the  familv  that  the 


be  named  Frank  Tradi 
tion  atatea  that  the  name  originated  at 
Bannockburn  when  durmg  the  battle  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Macdonald  clan  rescued  the  clan 
pennant  whereupon  King  Robert  Bruce  cut  ofT 
the  streamer  part  of  the  flag  from  the  national 
St.  Andrew  s  Cross,  and  pronounced  him  ii 
"  Bannerman  "  The  family  came  to  America 
in  1854,  locating  in  Brooklyn,  where  Frank 
(6th)  attended  public  schools  until  the  age  of 
ten.  It  was  then  that  his  father,  Frank  Ban- 
nerman (5th),  joined  the  colors  for  the  defense 
of  the  Union,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
boy  to  leave  school,  and  secure  some  paying 
occupation,  to  help  provide  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  He  obtained  a  posi- 
tion aa  errand  boy  at  $2.00  a  week  in  a  law- 
yer's office  at  37-39  Jauncey  Court  (an  old 
court  off  Wal!  Street).  Since  the  family  re- 
sided alongside  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  near 
the  river,  Frank  obtained  the  use  of  a  cap- 
tured southern  dugout  canoe,  and  every  morn- 
ing, before  going  to  the  lawyer's  office  at  0:00 
A.M.,   he   supplied  the  officers  and  crews  of 
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the  warahips  anchored  in  the  Navy  Yard  Bay 
with  the  morning  paptra  uiuallj  the  New  \ork 
Heraid  which  contained  the  shipping  news 
He  never  miBsed  a  morning  although  often 
suffering  considerable  hardahipa  About  1863 
a  naval  officer  gave  him  a  bag  of  rope  lines 
eoilectLd  while  tleaning  ships  which  contained 
aiao  a  small  four  pronged  boat  anchor  This 
anchor  the  boy  used  as  a  grapple  to  drag  the 
river  bottom  m  the  summer  evenings  piukmg 
up  odd  bits  of  rope  chain  etc  which  he  Bold 
to  a  local  junkman  On  his  father  s  return 
frrm  the  war  disabled  and  of  no  further 
Ben  ice  to  the  United  States  — so  states  his 
honorable  discharge — he  attended  to  the  sell 
ing  of  the  junk  and  as  hia  strength  returned 
he  branched  out  into  buying  junk  from  others 
He  waa  thus  able  to  earn  enough  to  aend 
Frank  back  to  Public  School  Nd  7  where  he 
S(On  g(t  into  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
principal  and  waa  expelled  onl>  to  be  sent 
for  a  few  days  later  and  reinstated  with  high 
honors  by  the  superintendent  who  had  learned 
that  Frank  was  blameless  and  had  acted  on 
high  moral  principles  The  super inttndent  be 
came  much  attached  to  him  and  later  awarded 
him  one  of  the  Cornell  Lniversity  schilarsh  pa 
allowed  for  prize  scholars  But  his  father 
was  still  suffering  from  his  war  disability 
which  at  times  wholly  intapacitafed  him  for 
buameas  and  so  Frank  had  to  decline  with 
great  regret  (for  he  had  aiwajs  earnestly 
deaired  a  university  education!  feeling  that 
his  dut\  was  then  to  ataj  with  his  father  and 
help  carr\  on  the  business  for  the  welfare  of 
the  famil>  Even  these  short  time  schooldays 
were  broken  into  by  the  man>  days  in  which 
he  was  absent  with  his  father  attending  na^y 
auctions  and  these  frtquent  sales  ston  neces 
sitatmg  bis  whole  time  ended  school  for  him 
The  buaincas  soon  outgrew  the  little  store 
houae  rear  the  naiy  ^ard  and  the  large  store 
and  warehouse  at  14  Atlantic  Avenue  waa 
opened  m  tbt  fall  of  1867  for  the  sale  of 
ahip  chandlery  m  connection  with  navy  auc 
tion  goods  including  the  crigmal  buainesa  of 
supplying  paper  makers  with  old  rope  In 
1872  when  old  rope  hetame  \erv  scarce  in 
tht  United  fatates  Prank  made  a  business  trip 
to  Europe  and  made  large  purchases  of  rope 
for  export  tn  New  York  Fir  a  while  he 
made  his  home  with  his  grandmother  in 
I  later  and  there  he  met  Helen  Buyce  daugh 
ter  of  a  well  to-do  farmer  of  Huguenot  'Scotch 
Irish  descent  to  whom  he  was  married  8 
June  1872  in  Ballymena  Ireland  bv  the  Rei 
Frederick  Buick  who  had  also  officiated  at  the 
marriage  of  his  father  Three  sins  Fiank 
(7th)  David  Boyce  and  Walter  Bruce  also  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infanev  are  the  result 
of  the  union  The  two  eldest  sm*  assist  the 
father  in  business  while  Salter  Bruce  is  a 
practicing  physician  at  Frdgewater  Mass 
On  his  return  with  his  bride  tj  Brooklyn 
Frank  Bannerman  dcs  red  to  start  in  business 
for  himself  his  younger  brother  then  being 
able  to  tike  his  place  His  father  favored  hiB 
ambition  and  helped  him  locate  near  by  in  a 
nearly  similar  business  claiming  that  com 
petition  would  help  both  He  then  began  at 
tending  army  auctions  and  noted  the  deatruc 
tion  of  old  muskets  and  swords  for  scrap 
metal  for  which  there  was  often  a  dematd 
from   small   states    unable   to   afford   the   es 
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pensive  modern  weapons  of  first  class  nations 
ilso  that  many  weapons  broken  up  for  junk 
had  been  uied  un  hi  stomal  battlefielda  and 
w  ere  worthy  of  preservation  He  began  ac 
cordingly  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  illus 
trating  describing  and  giving  the  history  of 
the  weapons  he  had  for  sale  As  the  New 
^ork  bun  reporter  said  Bannerman  could 
tell  an  interesting  story  about  everything  he 
had  for  sale  His  catalogue  induced  many 
to  start  collecting  war  weapons  To  emi 
grants  coming  from  Europe  where  the  use  of 
hrearms  was  prohibited  he  sold  the  old  army 
musket  altered  over  into  a  light  weight  shot 
gun  very  useful  in  protecting  stock  on  fron 
tier  farms  To  boys  brigades  and  military 
school  cadets  he  supplied  a  hve  pound  Quaker 
gun  mide  out  of  the  old  ten  pound  army  rifle 
bj  replacing  the  heavy  steel  barrel  with  one 
of  wood  and  reducing  the  length  and  grasp 
of  the  stock  The  store  at  43  Atlantic  Avenue 
soon  became  too  small  and  since  the  Brooklyn 
e\press  and  freight  facilities  at  that  time  were 
too  slow  for  handling  the  rapidly  increasing 
mail  order  business  it  became  neiessary  bo 
open  store  in  New  York  City  The  first  was 
at  118  Broad  Street  a  later  one  at  27  Front 
■street  (i  here  thirty  >ears  before  he  had  while 
in  the  lawyers  office  delivered  his  first  mea 
sage)  In  1807  he  leased  the  store  '57''  Broad 
way  from  which  place  ht  fitted  out  many  regi 
ments  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War  The 
assistant  chief  of  ordnance  claimed  that  Ban 
jierman  had  done  so  much  good  toward  tram 
ing  the  youth  of  America  with  his  Quaker 
gun  that  the  U  S  govirnmLnt  should  pay 
h  m  a  rojaltj  on  each  gun  made  At  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  purchased 
over  eo  pel  cent  of  the  captured  guns  ammu 
nition  and  equipment  making  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  place  outside  any  corporate  limits 
for  the  strrige  of  millions  of  cartridges 
Polopels  Island  m  the  Hudson  at  the  north 
ern  entrance  to  the  Highlands  was  purchased 
fir  this  purpose  and  there  he  constructed 
harbors  and  built  a  storehouse  patterned  after 
the  baronial  castles ^sf  his  native  Scotland  he 
also  makes  the  iilind  hia  summer  hrme  In 
IIOI  he  secured  4119  and  501  Broadway  ex 
tending  through  the  block  200  feet  to  Mercer 
Street  The  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  who  had  the  501  property  fir  sale 
made  a  reduction  of  many  thousands  of  dollarB 
m  the  price  in  recognition  of  his  public 
spirit  in  maintaining  a  free  public  war 
museum  at  his  own  expense  in  Nlw  York 
Citj  Government  officials  saj  that  Banner 
man  is  the  father  of  the  sealed  bid  plan  of 
selling  obsolete  stores  All  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  military  goods  buai 
ness  All  bis  goods  are  sold  on  government 
auction  sale  terms  cash  with  the  order  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  in 
1914  he  was  able  in  seven  weeks  fiom  his 
island  arsenal  to  supply  the  Frpnth  govern 
ment  with  8  000  irmy  saddles  (a  years  out 
put  for  a  large  factory)  He  showed  his  love 
fir  the  land  of  hia  birth  by  donating  thou 
sands  of  rifles  cartridges  equipment  and 
money  to  help  the  British  in  their  great  fight 
Collectors  claim  that  Bannerman  s  large  ilJus 
trated  hook  catalogue  is  the  best  book  publiahtd 
on  weapon"!  of  war  A  great  lover  of  boys  he 
has    been    connected    with    boys'    club    church 
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BUHTON  Pierce  journalist  b 
Vt  24  Ulc  1S34  d  at  Aurun  i..  .- 
Sept  1<116  son  of  William  Smitl  ind  Nancy 
(Russell)  Burton  The  family  i"  descended 
Irom  one  Jolin  Burton  who  recened  a  grant 
of  land  at  -lalem  Mass  in  16JS  From  him 
the  line  of  de  cent  run"  through  his  son 
laanc  Ins  giand  on  Jacob  his  great  grand 
8on  another  Isaac  and  hi'*  great  great  grand 
son  fatephen  Burtor  nho  married  Hannah 
Pierce  of  Canterbun  C<nii  and  became  the 
father  of  Pierce  Burtun  ( l^t )  (h  1  Nov 
liSll.  ThiB  Pierce  Burton  married  Phoebe 
Stoddard,  and  was  the  father  of  VVilliam  S. 
Burton  (b.  7  April,  1795),  a  merchant  of  Nor- 
wich. Nancy  Russell,  wife  of  William  S,  Bur- 
ton, was  a  daughter  of  Seth  Russell,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  a  granddaughter  of 
Hezekiah  Russell,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  a  descendant  of  John 
Russell,  a  native  of  England,  who  located  in 
Massachusetts  in  1635.  Nancy  Busseirs 
mother  was  Mary  Emerson,  a  member  of  the 
same  family  to  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
belonged.  Pierce  Burton  (2d  I  began  his 
education  in  a  small  school  taught  by  his 
sister  in  his  native  town,  and  supplemented 
the  modest  fund  of  knowledge  thus  acquired 
by  private  study.  Although  self-educated, 
however,  he  was  remarkably  well-informed  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  At  sixteen  he  be- 
gan teaching  the  school  at  Belief  on  taine,  Ohio. 
At  twenty- one  he  became  associated  with 
Henry  M.  Paine,  an  inventor,  of  Worcester, 
Mass,  who,  even  at  this  early  day  (1855) 
succeeded  in  making  some  interesting  ap- 
proximations to  such  later  discoveries  as  the 
electric  motor,  electric  light,  and  a  motor- 
driven  road  carriage,  although  none  of  them 
was  brought  to  perfection.  After  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Burton  located  i; 
bama,  and  was  a  participant  in  much  of  the 
stirring  history  of  reconstruction  times.  He 
entered  the  field  of  journalism  in  February, 
1809,  when  he  founded  the  newspaper  called 
"The  Southern  Republican,"  at  Deraopoli" 
Ala.  He  conducted  this  paper  with  sucee 
until  March,  1871,  when  he  purchased  the 
Aurora  (111.)  "Herald,"  and  removed  to 
Illinois.  In  1882  he  founded  the  "Daily  Ex- 
press," at  Aurora,  and  continued  to  edit  it 
until  his  retirement  in  1900.  While  in  Ala- 
bama he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1867.  He  also  served 
in  the  legislature;  was  at  one  time  speaker 
pro  tern,  of  the  house,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  lat- 
ter connection  his  knowledge  of  law,  acquired 
while  atill  a  young  man  by  private  study, 
was  of  distinct  profit  He  personally  formu- 
lated a  revenue  law,  on  which  the  present 
law  of  the  State  is  based.  In  1868  he  was 
nominated  for  chancellor,  but,  being  unwill- 
ing to  serve,  because  of  personal  modesty, 
caused  the  name  of  Gen.  William  B.  Woodi 
to  be  substituted  for  his  own  on  (he  election 
tickets.  Woods  was  elected  to  the  office,  and 
through   this    beginning    started   on   hia    brii- 
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liant  judicial  career  which  ended  in  his  ap 
pointment  to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  In 
1870  Mr  Burton  was  his  party  s  niminLe 
for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  For 
th  r  so-  true  nobility  of  soul  Pierce  Burton  had  few 
equals  Like  a  rotk  lie  faced  dangers  in  the 
1  Nornich  South  when  men  s  passions  and  prejudices  ran 
high  determined  tn  do  his  duty  altliough 
death  might  be  the  penalty  So  also, 
tlirrufih  hii  later  career  he  combated  nnng 
and  injustice  wherever  he  found  them  re 
gardless  of  the  effect  on  his  personal  fortune" 
Those  familiar  «ith  the  stirring  part  which 
his  fortune  to  play  during  a  t  irbulent 
period  of  the  country  i  history  "ill  he  im 
pressed  with  the  modesty  ot  the  man  who 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  a  path  which  led 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  pushed  forward  in  another,  because  he 

They  will  be  impressed  with  his  fearlessness, 
hia  intellectual  iigor  Ins  sense  of  justice  hia 
uprightness  of  character  loftj  patriotism  and 
puritj  of  Houl  But  no  estimate  can  reieal 
1  one  of  his  most  striking  character 
istics  a  wonderful  gentleness  and  SMeetness 
■emingl\  at  lanince  with  the  necessities  of 
la  experience  in  the  Southern  b tales  just 
after  the  Civil  Wat  Mr  Burton  was  twice 
married  first  II  Jan  ,  1860  to  Fllen  C 
Lapham  of  Adams  Ma»s  a  descendant  of 
several  Mayflower  Pilgrims  who  died  13 
1863  second  25  Dec  1873  to  Maria 
Alice  daugl  ter  of  (jideon  "^ibley  of  Athol, 
Mass  and  a  member  of  a  family  famous  in 
the  Revolutionary  annals  of  New  England, 
By  1  IS  first  marriage  he  had  one  son  Charles 
Pierce  Burton  (b  7  March  1862 1  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  editorship  of  the  Aurora  "  Daily 
Express  and  is  the  author  of  The  Bashful 
Man    and    Others        (11021  The    Boys    of 

Bobs  Hill       (1005  The  Bobs  Cave  Boys" 

(lOOdl  The  Bobs  Hill  Braves  (1910); 
"Boy  Scouts  of  Bobs  Hill  (1912),  and 
"Camp  Bob's  Hill"  (1915|  By  his  second 
marr  age  Mr  Burton  ha  1  one  son  Palph 
William  and  one  daughter  Clarihel  Daisy 
Burton 

lAGOMBE  Emile  Henry  lavvver  and  jurist 
h.  in  New  York  N  ^  29  Tan  1846  sin  of 
Emile  Henri  and  Elizabeth  Edith  ( Smith  1  La 
combe  His  father  Emile  Henr^  Lactmbe  (b 
in  Philadelphia  Pa  27  April  1813  and  d  in 
New  York  City  25  Dec  1S51 1  was  a  commis 
siin  merchant  in  New  York  City  He  mar 
ried  Elizabeth  Edith  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Smith  ot  Coxsaekie  Oreene  Countv  New 
Y  rk  Their  snn  Emile  Henry  Laermbe  Jr 
was  prepired  for  college  at  the  Columbia 
Grammar  School  and  in  1859  he  matriculated 
at  Columbia  College  with  the  class  of  1863 
graduating  at  the  age  of  seventeen  veara  Be 
fore  graduating  m  arts  he  joined  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Nationil  Cuard  <f  the  State  of  New 
Ynrk  as  a  prnate  and  he  served  with  his  regi 
ment  throughout  the  war  Subsequently  he 
entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College 
and  he  was  graduated  LL  B  in  June  1865, 
winning  the  first  prize  for  his  essay  on  Con 
stitutional  Law  He  did  not  attain  his  ma 
jority  until  20  Jan  1867  when  he  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  New  York  bar  He  then  began 
the  pra<tice  of  his  ir->fpsBi)n  in  the  lav  " 
of  Townsend  and  Hyatt 
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he  gave  up  hia  practice  to  accept  the  position 
of  asaiatant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  office  called  upon  him  for  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  many  important  ca: 
among  them  several  of  the  actiona  growing 
of  the  soialled  "Ring"  frauds  He  dratted 
the  AquLduct  Act  of  1883  which  paper  served 
as  a  model  in  subsequent  legialation  On  31 
Dec  15b4  he  was  appointed  counsel  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
after  three  3ears  of  moat  satisfactori  aeri- 
lee  he  waa  appointed  to  be  United  States  cir 
cult  judge  by  Preatdent  Cleieland  in  June 
1887  Four  years  later  upon  the  crea 
tion  of  the  U  8  Circuit  Court  of  AppeaJi 
he  »aa  assigned  to  that  enurt  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  Judjre  Wallace  in  1D07  he  be 
came  presiding  judge  thereof  He  continued  n 
that  office  up  to  29  Jan  1916  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  when  he  retired  from 
the  benth  on  which  he  had  spent  twenty  nine 
years  of  his  actus  judicial  life  twenty  five  (f 
iihich  (ears  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bLUth 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
from  the  organization  of  that  high  court  in 
1801  His  record  on  the  bench  has  been  notable 
in  displaying  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
There  had  been  no  cause  of  complexity  before 
the  court  to  which  he  had  not  given  himself 
with  I  Igor  This  applies  emphatically  to  the 
noted  Traction  case  the  Tobatco  Trust  case 
and  the  80  lent  gas  case  Uutside  of  these 
more  notible  causes  that  attained  unusual 
publicity  he  did  equally  hard  work  on  the  gen 
erai  business  of  the  court  which  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation  numbered  5,095  different  cases. 
Less  than  sixty  actually  argued  cases  were 
recorded  in  1801-92.  while  inl915-16  there  were 
345  cases  exhaustively  argued  and  passed  upon, 
a  number  far  exceeding  those  recorded  as  dis 
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children:  Rufus  Tryon  Lacorabe  and  Elizabeth 
Aimfe  Lacombe,  who  married  23  Nov.,  1898, 
Frederick  J.  Moses,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City. 
The  mother,  Elizabeth  Kdith  (Tryon)  Lacombe, 
died  in  Morristown,  N,  J.,  1  Jan.,  1886. 

SUES  ON,  William  Worth,  inventor,  b. 
in  Venango  County,  Pa.,  22  Sept.,  1832;  d. 
in  Rockford,  III.,  10  April,  1013,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Henry)  Burson.  His 
parents  both  natives  of  Su^se^  County  N  J 
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and  varied  fund  of  knowledge.  As  has  been 
well  said  of  him,  "  Hia  versatility  was  im- 
pressive." He  liad  good  ability  as  a  writer 
of  verse,  and  kept  hiraself  intelligently  in. 
foimed  on  the  great  queationa  of  tlie  tiniea. 
Hia  greateat  talent,  however,  lay  in  the  line 
of  mechanical  invention,  in  which  he  early  at- 
tained success  and  distinction.  He  early 
recognized  the  need  of  improved  machinery  in 
general  industry,  and  then  eet  his  mind  to 
inventing  it.  As  early  as  1856,  the  year  of 
hia  graduation,  he  took  out  patents  on  binders 
and  mowers,  and  in  1859  was  allowed  another 
on  a  twine  binder,  in  the  same  year,  also, 
projecting  a  wire  binder.  In  1865  he  patented 
the  first  practically  successful  twine  binder. 
About  this  time  his  attention  was  drat  turned 
in  the  direction  of  knitting-machines,  in 
the  invention  of  which  he  achieved  hia  great- 
eat  success  and  reputation.  The  atory  of  his 
progress  in  this  class  of  machinery  is  inter- 
estingly shown  by  excerpts  from  his  diary 
during  that  period.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  he  wrote  these  notes  in  shorthand,  hav- 
ing mastered  the  s;fstem  when  it  was  almost 
a  thing  unknown.  Thus  (28  Sept.,  1866): 
"  I  have  a  defined  plan  of  a  knittmg-maohine 
for  knitting  men's  socks.  The  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  stitch  ia  entirely  my  own " ;  (29 
Nov.,  1866);  "I  spent  evening  knitting  on 
a  Boek  and  got  down  to  the  heel,  and  on 
thirtieth  finished  same,  being  tiie  first  sock 
ever  knit  in  this  manner.  The  papers  pre- 
pared by  myaelf  and  sent  to  the  patent  office 
4  Dec,  '66";  (7  Feb.,  1887):  "I  spent  en- 
tire day  on  knitting-machine,  knitting  first 
pair  of  socka";  (17  Feb.,  1867):  "Knit  mit- 
ten the  first  ever  knit  on  machine."  (This 
mitten  is  now  in  poaaeaaion  of  his  daughter, 
T^ra.  Adele  Trufant,  of  Rockford.)  (24  June, 
1867):  "Prepared  patent  papers.  Began  a 
Dew  knitting.machine,  known  as  parallel 
row."  (Tills  ia  the  machine  now  in  univcraal 
uae-l  (31  July):  "Waa  knitting  on  aame 
and  got  patents  23  July,  '70,  to  knit  the 
first  sock,  with  a  pattern  wheel";  (8  Oct., 
1870):  "Saw  tlie  first  aock,  knit  by  water 
power";  (5  April,  1871);  "Ran  three  knit- 
ting-machines, making  eighty  dozen  socks. 
Took  thirty  dozen  to  Dubuque,  la.,  and  sold 
the  first  they  had  sold  outside  of  Rockford"; 
(8  Aug.,  1871):  "Shipped  out  first  lot  to 
Chicago,  twelve  dozen";  (16  Aug.,  1871)  : 
"  Knit  a  sock  in  five  minutes  today " ; 
(12  Sept.,  1871):  "Made  a  trip  to  Chicago 
to  sell  goods  and  sold  Farwell  forty  dozen." 
( Today,  1016,  the  factory  is  turning  out 
6,000  dozen  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.) 
"  After  working  hard  all  day  in  Chicago,  sell- 
ing socka,  went  to  La  Salle.  111.,  and  have 
conceived  plan  for  new  machine  to  finiah  the 
toe."  (Heretofore  this  had  not  been  done 
by  machinery,  but  by  hand.)  (30  March, 
1872)  ;  "Knit  and  closed  the  toe  of  the  first 
aock  ever  completed  on  a  machine";  (1  May, 
1873);  "The  knitting  machine  worked  per- 
fectly": (10  Oct.,  1873):  "Knit  sock  in 
three  and  three-quarters  minutes."  Mr.  Bur- 
BOn'alao  designed  punchea  and  diea  to  make 
various  parts  of  the  machinea,  and  in  1881 
started  hia  machine  for  knitting  ladies'  fine 
hoae.  The  factory,  now  working  day  and 
night,  gives  employment  to  more  than  1,000 
people.     The  present  Burson  Knitting  Com- 
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pany  was  organized  m  18t2  with  a  capital  of 
$24  000  Later  this  waa  increased  to  $750  000 
Mr  Burton  was  not  content  with  his  work, 
eien  after  theise  remarkable  achieiements 
He  continued  his  efforts  further  to  perfect 
them  Some  1  800  machines  sre  now  u'>ed  at 
Rockford  and  about  300  at  Pans  Canada  A 
man  who  can  fashion  out  of  the  fabric  of  his 
dreams  machine'*  so  uncanny  in  their  intelli 
gence  as  to  seem  human  aave  for  Wood  and 
conacience  has  muted  immortalitj  brth  for 
himself  and  his  w<.rk  As  a  young  man  Mr 
Buraon  longed  alwaja  to  do  something  for  hia 
fellow      men,     for        poor     humanity  He 

achieved  his  desire  His  inventiina  have 
gnen  employment  to  thousands  JIany  men 
and  women  have  been  made  comfortable  in 
old  age  through  this  splendid  industr(  which 
owes  ita  life  to  Mr  Burson  Mr  Burson 
hied  an  esempKry  life  In  the  attainments 
of  character  he  was  no  leas  great  than  in  the 
sweep  of  hi'4  intellectual  power  His  life  was 
most  temperate  He  never  used  tobacco  in 
anv  form  Alcoholic  drinks  had  no  enticement 
for  him  In  eating  he  never  used  meat  or 
butter  and  neier  drank  tea  or  coffee  He 
established  an  enviable  record  in  respect  to 
the  medical  profession  never  having  required 
the  mini  tratlona  of  a  physician  until  m  his 
last  brief  illness  Those  who  knew  him  best 
declare  that  he  had  no  morallj  disfiguring 
habits  whatever  All  profinity  waa  foreign 
to  him  nor  could  any  injustice  proioke  him 
to  harshness  In  Ins  greatness  he  roae  above 
pettv  concerns  that  ao  often  engage  the 
of  Bmaller  minds  His  family  never 
re  all  a  quiek  or  a  cross  word  Although 
ne\er  formalh  a  member  of  anv  church  Mr 
Burson  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic 
tions  and  wheneiel  in  Rockford  attended 
services  at  the  Church  of  the  Chnatian  Union 
He  read  the  New  Teatament  reverently  and 
often  and  such  waa  his  linguistic  proficiency 
that  he  could  reid  it  m  seven  languages 
For  years  he  was  a  Mason  having  been  a 
(barter  member  of  the  (b  cago  lake  \  lew 
Lodge  of  that  order  In  politics  he  waa  a 
Republican  having  adhered  to  the  partj  from 
ita  organization  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  "^tate  r  nvention  at  Bliomngtin  and 
caat  his  lirat  vote  for  John  C  Fremont  for 
President  and  his  laat  for  William  H  Taft 
His  motto  through  lite  was  Integrity  In 
dustrj  and  Perwverance  worda  which  are 
inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  to  his 
father  and  mother  He  learned  the  lesson  a 
from  hia  father  and  exemplified  them  m  hia 
own  life  Mr  Burson  a  death  cime  after  a 
very  brief  illnesa  It  waa  unexpected  He 
had  enjoyed  excellent  health  in  such  generous 
measure  that  the  trilling  indiapoaltion  which 
attacked  him  was  not  deemed  nenous  But 
at  his  advanced  age  even  his  aplendid  con 
atitutjon  could  not  resiat  further  and  he  died 
within  a  week  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  \iew  4bbey  in 
Pockford  His  tomb  is  marked  as  was  that 
of  his  parents  with  the  motto  Integrity 
Induatr>  and  Perseverance  Mr  Burson  s 
wife  waa  a  fellow  student  at  Lombard  Lni 
versitv  She  was  a  native  of  New  Jeraev  who 
had  removed  with  her  pirenta  to  Fulton 
County  HI  She  survives  her  husband  with 
two  sous    Wilson  Worth,  also  an  inventor  of 
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knitting-machines,  and  Ernest  Emerson  Bur- 
son,  a  musician  of  ability,  who  residea  on  a 
rancli  near  Orange,  Cal.,  and  one  daughter, 
Florence  Adeie,  who  married  Setli  C.  Trufant. 
BUBSON,  Wilson  Worth,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  b.  in  Rockford,  III.,  24  May, 
of  William  Worth  Burson, 
the  pioneer  in- 
ventor of  bind- 
ers, the  ftrat 
automatic  knit- 
ting-machine and 
100     other 


triv 


He 


ti'-L-^iii-M.  'CCf-/^l^y^,c,n1/ 


remained 
Rockford  until 
he  waa  fourteen 
years  old,  and 
then  went  to 
Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  where  he 
learned  there 

the  watchmaker's 
trade.  After  five 
years  in  that 
city  he  went  to 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  spent 
four  years  in 
the  hardware  and  implement  business  in 
Escondido.  Although  very  successful  in 
this  line  of  endeavor,  the  call  of  the  me- 
chanical was  stronger  than  that  of  the 
commercial  life,  and  for  several  years  he 
waa  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  designing,  erecting,  and 
inventing.  In  1898  he  returned  to  Rockford 
and  worked  with  his  father,  studying  under 
him  and  developing  his  inventive  genius. 
During  the  tour  years'  association  that  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Burson  designed  and  invented  the 
machinery  now  in  use  in  the  Burson-Ziock- 
Brown  Company,  capitalized  at  $600,000, 
which  was  organized  in  1907,  with  himself 
as  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  stock- 
holders. This  company  now  haa  1,250  ma- 
chines and  produces  over  1,600  dozen  pairs  of 
stockings  daily.  It  owns  its  own  factory  and 
machine  shop,  having  the  record  of  building 
and  installing  one  new  knitting-machine  each 
day.  In  time  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Politically, 
Mr,  Burson  is  a  Eepublican.  He  belongs  to 
EUia  Lodge,  No.  633,  A-  F.  &  A.  M.,  Freeport 
Consistory,  and  Tebala  Shrine  of  Roclrford- 
Like  hia  father  be  ia  a  natural  inventor,  and 
haa  made  a  great  many  changes  in  knitting- 
machines  and  produced  nimicrous  other  in- 
ventions, some  not  yet  patented.  In  the 
business  world,  alao,  his  activitiea  have  been 
,  of  great  importance.  Coming  into  the  knit- 
ting busineas  as  he  has  with  a  new  company, 
he  has  heen  able  to  produce  a  product 
similar  to,  without  interfering  with,  that  of 
his  father.  The  two  Bursons,  father  and  son, 
have  done  much  to  build  up  Rockford.  Their 
kindred  industries  furnish  employment  to 
hundreds,  and  their  wages  spent  in  the  city 
for  necessities  and  comforts  form  no  little 
part  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Burson  gives  liberally  to  worthy  objects,  al- 
though hia  modesty  keeps  him  from  appear- 
ing prominently  before  the  public  as  a 
philanthropist.      His    association    with    civic ' 
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shows  that  he  is  always  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  progressive  movements  toward 
further  improvements  and  measures  for  at- 
tracting new  capital  to  Rockford  to  be  used 
for  legitimate  business  purposes.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1890,  Hettie  Hoyt,  of  Rockford.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Florence   B,   Burson. 

DE  FOREST,  Bobert  Weeks,  lawyer  and 
philanthropist,  b.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  25  April, 
1848,  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Julia  Braaher 
(Weeks!  de  Forest.  He  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Jesse  de  Forest,  a  Huguenot,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Leyden  about  1623,  and 
was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  York. 
His  father,  like  hia  distinguiahed  ancestor, 
was  always  active  in  the  civic,  social,  and 
religions  life  of  New  York,  and  he  bequeathed 
his  public  spirit  and  philanthropic  entliusiasm 
to  his  son.  Hia  mother  was  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  D.  Weeka,  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  His  education 
was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  continued  at  Williston  Seminary,  in 
Eaathampton,  Maaa.  Here  he  waa  prepared 
for  Yale  University,  being  graduated  there- 
from in  1870  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  ob- 
tained his  A  M  diploma  in  1B~3  and  was  made 
LL  D  in  1904  Columbm  conferred  the  de 
grce  of  LL  B  upon  him  in  1872  It  waa  not 
only  in  \merica  that  he  studied  to  fit  himself 
for  his  contemplated  professi  nal  career  He 
appreciated  the  broadening  advantages  of  for 
eign  residence  and  trainmg  and  entered  him 
self  in  the  fimns  German  University  of  Bonn 
for  1  course  of  study  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  York  m  1S71  and  at  once 
became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Weeks 
Forster  and  de  Forest  His  uncle  Tohn  A 
Weeks  was  aennr  partner  of  the  house  and 
his  father  had  onie  been  a  member  Some  time 
afterward  Robert  de  Forest  entered  into  a  law 
partnership  with  his  younger  brother  Henry 
W  de  Forest  and  hii  sons  Johnst  n  and 
Henr\  L  de  Forest  under  the  firm  name  of 
De  Forest  Bros  Mr  do  Forest  earlv  won  dia 
tinction  aa  a  lawyer  of  penetrating  discern 
ment  based  on  a  s  und  knowledge  of  juria 
prudence  He  soon  deieloped  a  wide  practice 
and  became  counsel  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey  Then  he  was  ap 
pointed  genera!  counsel  a  director  of  the  road 
and  since  1102  has  served  as  its  vice  president 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Hackensack 
Water  Cimpanv  since  1886  He  is  a  direttor 
and  trustee  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  of  the  New  'iork  Trust  Com 
panv  vice  president  of  the  Ne«  \ork  and  long 
Branch  Railroad  Company  trustee  of  the  New 
York  Trust  Companv  the  Hudson  Trust  Com 
pany  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Like  most  men  of  culture  and  wide  education 
Forest  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art 
s  forma  An  excellent  judge  of  pictures 
and  statuary  he  is  also  a  connoisseur  in 
china   silver   the  work  of  the  loom  and  needle 

exemplified  in  masterpieces  of  the  past   and 
appreciative   admirer   of   any   achievement 

which  shines  the  sincerity  that  is  the  only 
true  baaia  of  art  He  had  heen  president  of 
the  Mttnicipil  \rt  Commission  m  New  \  irk 
in  liJOS  and  it  was  therefore  logical  that  in 
1912  he  should  he  elected  president  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Arts,  and,  in  1913, 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
There  have  been  several  notable  additiona  to 
the  exhibits  in  varioue  departments  of  ttie  mu- 
Beum  since  Mr.  de  Forest  has  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs  there,  and  he  is  always  on  the 
alert  for  collections  or  individual  objets  d'art 
which  their  owners  may  be  willing  to  give  for 
public  display,  either  temporarily  or  otherwise 
Interest  in  the  museum  has  been  greatly  aug 
mented  during  Mr.  de  Forest's  presidency 
This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in  mem 
bership  and  in  the  popularity  of  the  annual 
receptions  by  the  president  and  trustees.  Dur 
ing  1916  the  number  of  new  members  \^a3 
3,422.  This  included  many  persons  dist  n 
guished  in  the  world  ot  art,  literature,  com 
merce,  and  the  higher  profeasiona.  At  these 
gatherings,  which  are  held  in  midwinter,  the 
great  foyer  of  the  museum  becomes  a  reception 
room,  the  front  doors  are  closed  and  hung  with 
tapestries,  and  plants  are  everywhere.  The  at 
tendance  is  always  very  large  and  guests  come 
from  many  circles,  city  officials,  including  the 
mayor,  members  ot  the  clergy,  people  of  social 
prominence,  and  always  a  number  of  artiats 
and  art  collectors.  President  and  Mrs.  de 
Forest  receive,  assisted  by  the  trustees  and 
the  directors  of  the  museum,  with  ladies  of 
their  families,  Mr.  de  Forest's  other  activities 
are  numerous  and  varied.  While  he  is  a  keen 
practical  man  of  business,  he  has,  during  his 
thirty-live  years  of  sustained  activity  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  de 
voted  the  chief  labor  of  his  life  to  philanthroj  y 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  m 
1881,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1888,  in 
which  position  he  has  served  by  successive  re 
elections  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years 
Possessing  rare  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  this 
of&ce,  he  brought  to  the  society  an  element  of 
assurance  that  immediately  riveted  the  con 
fldence  of  the  public;  and  it  is  largely  through 
his  energy  and  benevolent  capacity  that  chan 
table  relief  work  in  New  York  has  been  placed 
on  a  systematic  and  scientific  basis.  The  work 
of  the  society  is  conducted  through  four  bu 
reaus,  namely,  the  Department  of  General 
Work;  the  Woodyard  and  the  Laundry;  the 
Department  for  the  Improvement  of  Social 
Conditions,  and  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
Although  the  society's  purpose  is  the  allevia 
tion  of  poverty,  and  it  disburses  adequate  and 
immediate  relief  in  the  form  of  cash,  food  and 
clothing,  rent,  etc.,  which  in  many  cases  ia  e\ 
tended  over  periods  of  months  or  even  years 
it  is  not  merely  a  relief  agency.  The  sym 
pathetic,  painstaking  attentions  of  its  workers 
salaried  and  volunteer,  are  accompanied  by 
efforts  directed  toward  helping  the  needy  to 
self-reliance  and  permanent  self-support.  It  is 
through  the  Department  of  General  Work  that 
the  remedial  and  constructive  work  is  done. 
This  department  administers  material  relief 
and,  through  its  Social  Service  Exchange, 
gathers  information  to  facilitate  the  general 
co-operation  among  churches,  charitable  organ- 
izations, and  individuals  of  the  city,  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  functions  of  the  society. 
This  co-operation  is  effected  directly  through 
the  fourteen  neighborhood  offices  of  the  society, 
each  strategically  located  and  in  direct  contact 
with  needy  persons  and  families.  The  Wood- 
yard  and  the  Laundry,  which  afford  temporary 
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employment  for  men  and  for  women  respec- 
tively, are  practically  self-supporting.  The  De- 
partment for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Con- 
ditions, which  includes  the  Tenement  House 
Committee,  the  Committee  of  Criminal  Courts 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber 
culosis  has  performed  particularly  brilliant 
and  enduring  service  Notwithstanding  that 
the  society  through  its  sixty  five  salaried  and 
624  volunteer  workers  administered  speedy  and 
adequate  relief  to  11  197  families  who  applied 
1<  r  aid  in  one  year  the  confidential  relations 
between  the  society  and  the  recipients  pruent 
profer  public  appreciation  of  the  services  ren 
dered  But  the  extraordinary  improvements  in 
housing  conditions  effected  by  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  present  to  the  eye  obvious 
proof  ot  the  ability  and  zeal  employed  by  the 
aoLiety  in  the  interest  of  the  community  This 
committee  nas  appointed  in  1808  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  tenement  houses  to  present  united  opp  si 
tion  to  bad  legislation  arising  cither  at  Albanv 
or  loealh  to  obtain  such  nen  and  remedial 
legislat  on  as  might  be  necessary  ind  to  make 
a  general  study  ot  the  tenement  house  ques 
tion  This  resulted  in  an  extensive  invcstiga 
tion  of  etistmg  conditions  which  «as  followed 
by  an  instructne  and  entertaining  exhibition 
in  conjuncti  n  with  the  c<mmittee  on  the  pre 
vention  of  tulLXCulosis  This  exhibit  which 
subsequently  hecame  a  permanent  institution 
has  been  viened  bv  mill  ons  in  tl  la  country 
and  abriad  and  was  displayed  at  the  Pans 
Exposition  in  1100  It  proved  so  tremendously 
efftctive  that  the  society  secured  through  Theo 
dore  Rocievelt  then  governor  of  New  \ork 
the  appointment  ot  the  New  York  State  Tene 
ment  House  Commission  with  Mr  de  Forest 
as  its  chairman  In  this  capacity  Mr  de 
Forest  and  his  associates  prepared  and  had 
enacted  the  new  law  \ihich  insures  adequate 
light  air  and  decency  in  buildings  There 
was  serious  need  for  the  act  and  its  results 
«ere  reflected  by  a  wave  ot  housing  improve 
ments  throughout  the  country  Subsequent  de 
velopments  proved  the  need  of  making  perma 
nent  the  society  s  committee — Tenement  House 
Committee — which  brought  about  this  remark 
able  reform  and  Mr  de  Forest  as  chairman 
of  this  committee  chairman  if  the  State  Com 
mission  and  first  commissioner  ot  the  city  de 
partment  created  by  the  new  law  displayed 
Lonstructive  ability  ot  a  high  degree  The 
other  committets  included  in  the  department 
for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Conditiuns — the 
Committee  of  Criminal  Courts  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  Com 
mittee  on  Menditanc( — also  accomplished  much 
valuable  service  The  society  s  Nc»  York 
bchool  of  Philanthropy,  which  provides  tech 
nical  training  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 
any  form  of  charitable  work,  is  the  pioneer 
"  training  school  in  applied  philanthropy,"  and 
has  developed  many  specialists  in  that  field  of 
activity.  Because  ot  the  high  standard  of  the 
society,  it  experienced  much  difficulty  in  finding 
persons  properly  quail  fled  for  social  work, 
which  included  capable  visitors  for  charity  or- 
ganizations; investigators  of  social  conditions, 
factories  and  tenement  houaea:  matrons  and 
administrators  in  institutions;  financial  lecre- 
taries  for  charitable  organizations;  executive 
officers  tor  educational  and  philanthropic  so- 
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cities;  private  almoners;  probation  officers; 
iiead  workers  and  assistants  in  HOciai  settle- 
menta,  inatitutiotiai  churches  and  welfare  de- 
partments of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments;  members  of  boards  nf  man- 
agers and  of  committees,  and  employees  of  the 
State  and  municipal  departments  which  deal 
Epeeificallj  with  public  health,  charities,  and 
correction.  At  the  end  of  six  years  the  \alue 
of  this  department  was  so  apparent  that  the 
late  John  8.  Kennedy,  by  an  endowment  of 
almost  $1,000,000,  established  it  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  It  is  closely  affiliated  with  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  this  is  insured  not 
only  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  endow- 
ment but  also  by  the  endowment  of  the  Sehiff 
Chair  ot  Social  Economy  in  the  university. 
The  course  is  exacting;  and  the  diploma  of  the 
school,  which  is  awarded  only  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  full  two  years'  course,  is  accepted 
by  Columbia  University  as  satisfying  half  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  Provident  Loan  Society  is  an- 
other very  important  development  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  With  its  usual  keen 
perception,  the  society,  in  1802,  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  the  poor  with  facilities 
for  borrowing  money  at  reasonable  rates  upon 
personal  property.  Two  years  later  it  opened 
the  first  loan  office,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  injustice  of  the  method  which 
previously  prevailed  in  the  loan  business  had 
constantly  created  many  severe  instances  of 
individual  hardships,  but  the  opening  of  the 
society's  office  caused  many  leading  pawn- 
brokers to  reduce  their  rates  from  the  oppres- 
sive charges  then  prevailing  to  the  reasonable 
one  adopted  by  the  society.  Its  methods  proved 
HO  beneficial  that  this  branch  has  since  de- 
veloped into  a  chain  of  sis  loan  offices,  through 
which  about  $10,000,000  are  loaned  on  per- 
sonal property  each  year.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  also  conducts  its  own  publica- 
tion department,  and  in  addition  to  the  "  Char- 
ities Directory,"  founded  in  1882,  it  issued 
for  many  years  "  Charities  and  the  Commons," 
founded  in  1905,  a  weekly  periodical  devoted 
to  research  and  publicity  concerning  local  and 
general  philanthropy.  It  is  an  authority  on 
all  phases  of  charitable  matters,  and  has  gained 
a  wide  circulation.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  such  a  demand  for  its  advance  sheets  from 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  that 
the  publication  committee  established  a  press 
service  adapted  to  the  purpose  The  society 
acts  also  in  the  capacity  of  intermediary  for 
individuals  or  committees  in  the  distribution 
of  relief  placing  these  donations  unostenta- 
tiously where  they  are  needed  For  instance, 
tor  many  years  it  distributed  1 OOO  Christ- 
mas dinners  for  the  New  York  World" 
and  alao  the  ^ew  York  American  It  par- 
ticipates in  distributing  the  Christmas  bounty 
annuillv  collected  by  the  Ne«  York  Times," 
to  cheer  and  comfort  the  most  urgent 
cases  of  destitution  and  on  Christmas  (1916) 
the  society  distributed  $17  000  of  this  amount. 
In  emergency  distribution  too  the  society, 
because  of  its  efficient  methods  has  rendered 
estimable  service  For  example  in  the  Park 
place  disaster — the  collapse  of  a  building  which 
resulted  in  hereaiements  to  sixtv  three  fam- 
ilies—the  society  distributed  the  $20  000  of  the 
mayors  relief  committee  and  also  the  $7,000 
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ra  sed  bv  the  hew  York  Herald  It  was 
n  t  until  chantal  le  relief  work  became  recog 
nized  as  a  profession  that  the  general  objec 
tion  toward  paying  workers  was  overcome  and 
the  society  has  since  made  remarkable  progress 
in  Its  efforts  to  relieve  distress  ana  reduce 
pnertj  The  immense  amount  of  work  in 
voUed  may  be  estimated  ly  the  fact  that  be 
sides  the  11  107  families  who  made  apilication 
for  assistance  m  one  year  there  were  26  ''57 
applications  by  homeless  persona  The  effi 
ciency  which  the  SLCiety  has  attained  is  due 
to  the  e\cellent  personnel  both  of  the  adminis 
trative  ofhcers  and  of  the  capable  members  of 
the  general  stafT  who  have  de>Dted  their  life 
work  to  the  study  and  alienation  of  poverty, 
and  the  admirable  administration  if  the  so 
cietj  B  affairs  is  due  to  the  elasticitv  of  its 
organization  The  work  is.  distriluted  among 
a  number  ol  standing  committeea  constituted 
in  large  part  of  chairmen  of  other  committees 
directly  responsible  to  the  Central  Council  the 
governing  body  Mr  de  Firest  ctnsiders  the 
functions  of  the  State  m  the  held  of  charitable 
relief  strictly  limited  This  opinion  which 
ma>  be  said  to  be  behind  the  policy  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  Mr  de  Forest 
formulated  into  words  while  addressing  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy  during 
the  closing  exercises  of  1')15  He  emphasized 
the  peculiar  value  of  private  charity  not  only 
in  its  freedom  from  the  limitatims  that  must 
necessarily  be  put  around  the  distribution  of 
tax  gathered  funds  by  jublic  officials  but  be 
cause  it  keeps  alive  in  individuals  that  feeling 
of  duty  toward  their  fellow  men  and  fellow 
women  Mr  de  Forest  feels  that  if  all  chanty 
were  left  to  public  administration  supported 
bj  taxation  it  «ould  tend  to  divide  the  com 
munit>  or  the  nation  into  two  classes  the 
"rich'  who  pay  taxes  and  the  poor  who 
are  supported  from  the  tax  fund  These  are 
his  main  reasons  for  opposing  the  idea  that 
the  State  should  be  entirely  responsible  lor 
those  unfortunates  who  requ  re  relief  from  the 
worst  results  of  economic  pressure  Mr  de 
Forest  besides  being  president  and  chairman 
of  the  executue  committee  of  the  society  is 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
of  the  Chanties  Publication  Committee  and 
his  efforts  id  molding  the  councils  of  the  fore 
moat  chantal  le  organization  of  the  country 
have  received  nationwide  recognition  In 
1  103  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Confederation  of  Charities  and  Correct  ons 
held  in  Atlanta  Oa  He  is  also  manager  and 
vice  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  a 
vice  prea  dent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
for  Improvement  of  Social  and  Living  Condi 
tions  and  of  the  American  Red  Crosa  Society 
and  holds  high  office  in  more  than  twenty  im 
port  ant  corporations  and  societies  On  12 
Nov  1872  he  married  in  New  York  City 
Emily  Johnston  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Taylor  Johnston  ot  New  York  City  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  four  children  John 
ston  Henry  L  Ethel  (Mrs  Allen  E  Whit 
man),  Frances  Emilj    (Mrs    W    A    W    Stew 

HALDEMAN.  Sarah  Alice  (Addams),  hanker, 
b.  in  Cedarville.  111.,  S  June,  1853;  d.  in  (3ii- 
cago.  III.,  19  March,  1915.  daughter  of  John 
Huey  and  Sarah  (Weber)  Addams.  Her 
,  father  was  a  successful  miller  and  banker  in 
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Northern  Illinois,  also  serving  aa  State  senator 
from  1856  to  1S72.  He  greatly  influenced  the 
policy  of  the  State  during  the  Civil  War,  to 
which,  aa  his  grandfather,  Isaac  Addams,  had 
done  in  the  Hevolutionary  War,  he  equipped 
and  sent  a  company.  Her  first  American  an- 
cestor was  Kichard  Addama,  who  emigrated  to 
thia  country  from  Oxfordshire,  England,  in 
1684,  and  aettled  on  land  which  he  purchased 
from  Wilitam  Penn.  From  him  the  line  of 
descent  is  traced  through  William  and  Anna 
(Lane)  Addama;  Isaac  and  Barbara  (Ruth) 
Addamsi  Samuel  and  Catherine  (Huey) 
Addama,  and  John  and  Sarah  (Weher) 
Addams.  She  received  her  early  education  in 
the  village  of  Cedarville,  III.,  where  an  acad- 
emy under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Forbes 
had  been  established  by  several  of  the  more 
progreaaive  families.  From  thia  school  she 
went  to  Roclitord  Seminary  at  Rocktord.  III., 
then  deaignated  as  the  Mount  Holyoke  of  the 
West,  and  completed  the  course  there  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  After  a  year  in  Europe  and 
the  study  of  art  in  several  American  studios, 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  Henry  Winfield  Hal- 
deman  in  1875.  For  aeveral  years  Dr.  Haldc- 
man  practiced  medicine  in  Iowa  and  later 
when  he  spent  a  year  in  graduate  medical 
work  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Haldeman  took  a 
course  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
that  city.  She  was  thua  fitted  to  co-operate 
with  her  husband  in  his  medical  practice,  be- 
coming his  anesthetist,  helping  him  in  opera- 
tions and  acquiring  a  wide  range  of  knowledge. 
for  which  her  kindly  instincts  often  found  use 
in  her  later  life.  In  1884,  when  Dr.  Halde- 
man'a  health  necessitated  hia  retirement  from 
active  practice,  he  and  his  wife  settled  in 
Girard,  Kan,,  where  he  engaged  in  banking. 
Here  one  daughter  waa  born  to  them,  "Anna 
Mareet  Haldeman,  who  survives  her  parents. 
Mrs.  Haldeman  soon  became  a  vital  force  in 
the  educational  and  philanthropic  movements 
of  her  town  and  state.  Like  Iier  sister.  Miss 
Jane  Addama,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  she 
was  intereated  in  every  enterpriae  which  looked 
toward  social  or  civic  betterment.  Her  in- 
terest waa  particularly  with  young  people, 
with  whom  she  had  an  unuaual  capacih  '" 
friendship  and  her  first  organized  work 
the  community  was  a  large  and  successful 
boys'  club.  She  was  elected  president  of  the 
Girard  Board  of  Education  in  1895 
during  her  ten  years  in  office  had  a  wide 
quaintance  among  the  children  of  the  schools 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  needs. 
For  years  they  and  the  young  people  of  the 
town  made  constant  uae  of  her  own  fine  li- 
brary. But  this  proving  inadequate,  she 
brought  together  the  club  women  of  Girard 
and  organized  a  Library  Association,  serving 
as  president  of  its  board  from  1899  to  1808, 
during  which  time  the  library,  housed  in  a  sub- 
stantial Carnegie  building,  became  a  permanent 

factor   in   the   intellectual   life  of  the  con 

nity.  Mrs.  Haldeman  identified  herself 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  leaving  tlie  impress 
of  her  strong  personality  upon  its  varied  ac- 
tivities and  for  twenty-eight  years  was  treas- 
urer of  its  board  of  trustees.  Her  love  for 
tJie  foreign  mission  cause  found  expression 
in  numerous  material  and  spiritual  ways  and 
many  workers  in  distant  lands  were  cheered 
by     her     unflagging,   personal   interest.     Mrs. 
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Haldeman  found  m  club  life  an  iienue  of  con 
stant  usefulness  both  for  enth  isiaatic  studv 
and  lo^  »1  friendships  She  early  appreciated 
the  value  of  women  s  clubs  and  magnihed  it 
was  1  member  of  the  Ladies  Reading 
Club  of  Girird  for  mure  than  twenty  ^eara 
of  the  City  Federation  and  State  Federation 
of  \\ omens  Clubs  In  1901  abL  organized  the 
Twenti  th  Century  Club  of  Girird  and  a  sim 
ilar  club  in  a  neighboring  town  She  waa 
pres  dent  of  the  third  district  Kinsas  Fed 
erat  n  nf  Women  a  Clubs  1000  01  «as  a 
member  of  the  civic  committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  \\oniens  Clubs  1904  06  »ii 
member  of  the  Topeka  (Kan  )  Chapter  of 
the  D  A  E  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Char 
ities  Mrs  Htldeman  made  a  delightful 
presiding  officer  rombming  the  requisite  par 
liamentar>  knowledge  nith  an  unusual  gra 
ciousnebs  of  manner  bhe  lived  to  exercise  hoai  i 
tality  and  had  to  a  rare  degree  the  gift  of 
sharing  with  her  friends  what  she  herself 
enj  \(.d  Beautiful  pictures  fine  laces  and 
basketry  were  among  her  enthusiasms  and  in 
her  occas  onal  exhil  itions  of  the  t«o  latter 
she  not  only  communicated  her  own  careful 
information  and  appreciation  concerning 
them  but  evoked  a  real  interest  m  their  pos 
sibilitie"!  Her  hands  were  seldom  idle  and 
in  tiie  1  omes  of  many  of  her  f rienda  are  ex 
amples  of  her  painting  basketry  and  needle 
work  In  1005  at  the  death  of  her  huaband 
whose  bu'Jincas  responsibilities  she  had  long 
shared  Mrs  Haldeman  became  actiuly  inter 
estcd  in  local  tianking  and  in  Ma^  of  that 
year  reorganized  the  pruate  Bank  of  Girard 
into  the  Stile  Bank  of  Cirard  She  was  elect 
ed  its  president  an  office  which  no  other  wom 
an  in  Kanaas  had  prcMOUaly  held  and  aer\  d  m 
that  capacity  until  her  death  In  1914  the 
Kansas  "-tate  Bankers  Association  broke  a 
precedent  and  elected  her  a  \ice  piesidcnt 
Mrs  Haldeman  was  unuiual  in  her  grasp  of 
affairs  her  executive  eapacit*  and  her  direct 
ness  of  purpose  This  was  shown  not  only  m 
her  successful  direction  of  the  bank  for  more 
than  ten  years  but  also  in  the  scientific  man 
agement  of  a  lat^  stock  farm  in  Illmoia 
which  she  owned  and  opcrited  for  thirty  ^ears 
A  business  man  i  ho  spoke  of  h«r  business 
career  at  the  memorial  service  leld  ffr  her  in 
Girarl  said  \ou  speak  of  h  r  as  a  business 
won  an  ter  bus  ness  was  doing  good  Her 
pastor  on  tl  same  occasion  spoke  of  her 
horse  and  pi  aeton  v  hich  was  conatantlv  at 
the  service  of  the  sick  and  1  nelv  as  the 
chariot  of  the  Lord  Her  actue  out  reaching 
love  toward  all  minkind  was  her  supreme  pos 
session  A  \  nmin  of  generous  proportions 
and  fine  nermus  en  rgi  Mrs  Haldeman  s 
physical  embod  ment  seemed  a  fitting  abode 
for  thi  rare  spirit  within  Her  countenance 
glowed  with  the  |ov  of  living  and  of  hours 
spent  dally  in  God  a  out  of  doors  her  blue 
gra^  e\es  were  ever  alight  with  jollity  and 
sympathy  and  her  laugh  was  as  infectious  as 
irresistible — her  entire  personality  waa  tliat 
of  a  big  jnjous  soil  Ttoung  with  the  louth 
ivl  ich  \ears  cannot  age  she  dre  v  all  niar 
her  from  every  walk  of  life  within  the  radiua 
of  her  influence  and  held  them  her  devoted 
friends  The  troubled  the  vened  the  worried 
the  afflicted  came  to  her  and  aided  b>  a  rare 
judgment     she    gave    freely    ot    kindneas     of 
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Peace  (1907);  Spirit  ot  l:outh  and  the 
City  Streets  "  ( 1909)  ;  "  Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House"  (19101;  and  "A  New  Conscience  and 
an  Ancient  Evil"  (1912).  She  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  degrees  of  LL.D,,  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1904  and  of  A.M. 
from  Yale  University  in  1910. 

LADD,  QeoTge  Trumbull,  psychologiet  and 
educator,  b.  in  Painesville.  Ohio,  19  Jan,,  1842, 
s  n  f  S  I  T  a  d  FI  abeth  (Williams)  Ladd. 
H  f  N  rman  t  y  the  first  Ladds  hav- 

g  g  t  F  gl  d  h  William  the  Con- 
q  Aft      tl     N    m  n  Conquest  the  name 

a   ou  ly  sp  11  d  d    Lad  de  Lade,  Ladde,  and 
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Ladd,  appears  among  landowners  of  Kent  and 
much  land  in  that  county  still  bears  their 
name.  Daniel  Ladd,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
name  to  come  to  America,  took  the  "  Oath  ot 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance  to  pass  to  New  Eng- 
land in  the  '  William  and  Mary," "  24  March, 
1633.  He  settled  first  at  Ipswich,  then  re- 
moved to  Salisbury,  thence  to  Haverhill,  and 
was  known  as  an  energetic,  enterprising  man, 
who  held  many  positions  of  trust,  and,  as  the 
records  show,  dealt  largely  in  land.  From  him 
George  T.  Ladd  traces  his  lineage  through  his 
son,  Samuel,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1698,  and  his  wife,  Martha  Corliss;  their  son, 
Jonathan,  and  his  wife.  Susanah  Kingsbury; 
their  son,  Jesse,  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Taylor; 
their  son,  Jesse,  Jr.,  and .  his  wife,  Ruby 
Brewster,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  William 
Brewster  of  the  ''  Mayflower."  Through  this 
paternal  grandmother  he  is  also  a  descendant 
of  Governor  Bradford,  of  Connecticut.  All  four 
paternal  grandparents  Justified  the  good  pio- 
neer stock  from  which  they  sprung  by  emigrat- 
ing from  Connecticut,  in  1810-11,  and  settling 
in  the  Western  Reserve.  Dr.  Ladd  was  grad- 
uated A.B.  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  in 
1864;  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
the  same  institution  in  1867.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1889.  In  1879  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Andover 
College,  and  of  LL.D.  in  1881  by  the  Western 
Reserve  College.  In  1881  his  eminent  attain- 
ments ivon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale 
College,  and  in  1896  Princeton  University  hon- 
ored him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  began 
his  pastoral  service  in  1889,  in  Edinburg, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  was  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street 
Congregational  Church  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  un- 
til 1879,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  in- ■ 
telleetual  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin 
College.  While  occupymg  this  position  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  church  polity  in  the  An- 
dover Seminary,  and  during  the  last  year  of 
his  service  lectured  to  graduate  students  of  the 
seminary  on  the  subject  of  systematic  theology. 
In  1881  Dr.  Ladd  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  Yale  College,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  he  de- 
livered his  lectures  on  church  polity  as  at 
Andover.  The  year  1892  saw  the  beginning  of 
hia  distinguished  career  as  a  lecturer  of  in- 
ternational reputation,  when  he  first  went  to 
Japan  and  lectured  at  Doshisha,  and  in  the 
summer  schools  of  that  country  by  invitation 
from  the  Imperial  Educational  Society  and 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  He  was  on 
many  occasions  lecturer  and  conducted  the 
graduate  seminary  in  ethics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; was  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Bombay,  and  at  Calcutta.  Benares,  and  Madras, 
India,  during  the  years  1899-1000,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  World's  Congress  of  Psycholo- 
gists held  in  Paris  in  1900.  In  1906  he  was 
lecturer  at  the  Western  Reserve  University  and 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  In  1905  he  was 
made  emeritus  professor  at  Yale  In  1907  he 
returned  to  Japan,  where  he  lectured  at  the 
Imperial  universities,  colleges,  and  private  in- 
stitutions, and  during  this  tour  was  the  guest 
and  unofficial  advisor  of  Prince  Ifo  of  Korea, 
He  was  several  times  admitted  to  audience 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  once  at  His  Ma- 
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jeaty  s   special   request      Later   Dr    Ladd  lee 
tured   in   Honolulu     at   the   U  esttrn   Reiene 
College    for    \\  omen     and    at    several    other 
American   tolleges   and   universities      In   1900 
he   was   decorated  by   the   Emperor   of   Japan 
with  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun   third  class 
and  with  the  second  class  in  1107      As  one  of 
the  foremost  pavchologists  of  the  country  Dr 
Ladd    has    written    many   booltB   and    articles 
along  the  lines  of  moril  and  mental  f  hilosjphy 
as  well    as   many   works   upon   religious   sub 
lects      Seieral   ot  these   hive  been  translated 
into    foreign    languages     especially     Japanese 
and  printed  in  raised  letters  fir  the  blind     He 
IS     the     author     of        Principles    of     Church 
Polity       (18B2)         Doctrine  of   Saered   Scrip 
tures       (2  lolumes    lS84i         Lotzes  Outlines 
of  Philosophy"    (translation   in   six   volumes 
1887);  ."Elements   of   Physiological   Psychol 
ogy"  (1887);  "What  Is  the  Bible?"   (1888) 
"Introduction  to  Philosophy"   (1889);   "Out 
lines    of    Physiological    Psychology"     (1891) 
"Primer   of   Psychology "  "(1804)  ;    "Psychol 
ogy,    Descriptive    and    Explanatory "    (1894) 
"Philosophy   of   Knowledge"    (1807);    "Out 
lines    of     Descriptive     Psychology"      (1898)  , 
"Essays  on   the   Higher  Education"    (1899) 
"  A  Theory  of  Reality  "   (1890)  ;  "  Lectures  to 
Teachers    on     Educational     Psychology "     (in 
Japanese    onlv)  ;     "  Philosophy    of    Conduct 
(1902);    "Philosophy    of    Religion"    (1905) 
"In     Korea     with     Marquis     Ito "      (1908) 
"Knowledge,     Life,     and     Reality"     (1909) 
"Raw  Days  in  Japan"  (1910);  "  Elements  of 
Physiological    Psychology "    (revised    and    re 
written,  lOli);  "The  Teachers'  Practical  Phi 
losophy"     (1911);     "What    Can    I    Know? 
(1914);  "What  Can  I  Dol"   (1915);  "What 
Should   I   Believe?"    (1915);    "What   May   I 
Hope?  "  (1915)  ;  also  many  articles  in  variou 
magazines.     After  the  outbreak  of  the  Eur 
pean  War  Dr.  Ladd  wrote  many  articles  on  tl; 
war  for  American  and  English  newspapers,  also 
circulated  in  Erance  and  Italy,  and,  with  espe 
cial  authority,  a  number  of  papers  on  the  re 
lations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  on  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East.     Dr.  Ladd 
is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  P: 
chological  Association,  and,  at  its  meeting 
New  York  in  1893,  was  elected  as  the  second 
president  of  the  society.    He  is  a  gold  medalist 
of  the  Imperial  Educational  Society  of  Japan 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical   So 
ciety;    American -Oriental    Society;    American 
Naturalists'    Society;    and   of   the   Society   of 
Psychology  and  Anthropology.    Dr.  Ladd  mar 
ried  8  Dec,   18G9,  Cornelia,  daughter  of  John 
Tallman  of  Bellaire,  Ohio.     On  9  Dec,   1895 
he  married   Frances,   daughter   of   Dr.   George 
T.  Stevens,  of  New  York.    He  is  the  father  of 
tour    children :    George    Tallman,    Louis    Wil 
liams,  Jesse  Brewster,  and  Eli7.abeth  Ladd. 

VAUQHM',  Robert,  pioneer,  b.  in  Montgom 
eryshire,  Wales,  5  June,  1836,  son  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Vaughn.  He 
third  in  a  family  of  six  children  and  had  but 
limited  opportunities  for  an  education  in  his 
native  land.  Nevertheless,  he  became  an  Intel 
ligent  and  welMnformed  man,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  he  showed  a  great  desire  to 
learn  EnglisTi.  He  went  to  Liverpool,  Eng 
land,  where  he  secured  employment  on  the  es 
tate  of  the  Hon,  Benjamin  Haywood  Jones  as 
gardener.     After   mastering  the   English   Ian 
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guage  well  enough  to  express  himself  fairly 
\  ell  he  took  pai  age  on  the  teamcr  \  go 
Lnund  for  tl  e  I  nited  ''tate=  rea  hing  Kew 
\  rk  m  October  1858  He  spent  the  hrst 
r  in  tins  country  with  his  brother  who 
orking  on  a  farm  near  Pome  N  Y  and 
there  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
In  tlie  spring  after  he  had  sufficiently 
ered  to  tra^el  be  went  to  the  home  of  an 
;  in  Palmyra  Ohio  and  uaa  emplojed  on 
tlie  farm  there  for  about  two  jears  and  next 
in  the  coal  mines  at  Youngstown  three  years 
Tiring  of  such  arduous  labors  he  visited  a 
brother  who  na«  a  farmer  in  McLean  County, 
.  4  March  1864  he  left  Illinois  in  com 
pany  with  James  Gibb  limes  Jlartin  John 
Jackson  and  bim  Dtmster  \n\  \  fe  de-,tined 
for  the  ne«  g  Id 
fields  in  Idaho 
mode  of 
being  four 
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\t    Omaha    they 
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Their    trail    was    on    the    north    side  of  the 

North    PKtte    Piier    as    far    as    Fort    Lara 

mie  following  most  of  the  way  the  sur 
vevors  stakes  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pa 
cific  Railway  On  the  route  they  met  many 
Indians  ot  the  Pawnee  tribe  who  were  friendly 
to  the  whites  At  Laramie  tliej  camped  three 
davs  to  recruit  their  stock  and  make  arrange 
ments  for  completing  tlieir  long  journey  There 
they  met  the  noted  frontiersman  Bozeman  the 
fcuniler  ot  the  Montana  city  of  that  name  He 
sought  to  organize  a  train  of  one  hundred 
wagons  to  take  a  cut  off  route  east  of  the  Wind 
Ruer  Mountains  hut  Mr  Vaughn  and  party 
had  already  joined  Joe  Knight  s  train  which 
was  to  skirt  these  mountains  on  the  west 
Knight  wa-  a  famous  scout  versed  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  eiery  Indian  tribe  from  the  Platte 
to  the  Jsaskitchewan  and  was  both  feared  and 
respected  by  all  ot  them  He  was  a  braie  and 
true  man  whose  tact  and  courage  on  more  than 
one  occasion  resulted  in  avoidance  of  trouble 
with  the  hostile  Sioux  Che^ennes  and  Crows 
After  many  hardships  ind  dangers  the  party 
arrived  at  Alder  Gulch  June  1864  At  that 
time  no  one  had  the  least  idea  of  establishing 
a  home  m  Montana  as  all  sought  for  gold  and 
nothing  else  Nearly  everyone  had  made  up 
hiB  mind  as  to  the  amount  he  wanted  after 
rbtainmg  which  he  would  return  to  the  States 
to  enjoy  it  Many  made  fortunes  ind  carried 
out  precisely  their  program  hut  the  great  ma 
jonty  was  not  so  fortunate  Among  the  latter 
was  Mr   Vaughn      Being  an  observing  man  be 
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had  noticed  w  th  others  that  the  m : 
ponies  ai  d  oien  fattened  ead  ly  on  the  native 
eras  e  and  ould  1  e  on  t  e  en  dur  ng  the 
wi  ter  itlo  t  care  or  slelter  tl  at  the  meat 
of  the  deer  elk  and  buffalo  waa  n  pr  i  e  o 
dition  even  in  the  dead  of  winter;  that  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale  in  raising  vegetables  and 
grain  in  the  valleys  were  highly  successful,  and 
that  the  climate  of  the  country  gave  health  and 
vigor  to  both  man  and  beast.  In  the  light  of 
these  observations  he  concluded  tliat  Montana 
was  a.  country  good  enough  for  him  to  live  in, 
and  he  has  never  since  changed  his  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  early  years  he  engaged  in  the 
live-stock  business,  selling  meat  to  miners.  In 
1869  he  located  a  farm  and  stock  ranch  in  Sun 
River  Valley,  twelve  miles  above  the  present 
city  of  Great  Falls,  and  near  the  town  of 
Vaughn,  which  ia  named  in  his  honor.  That  hi 
was  a  pioneer  in  Northern  Montana  is  shown  bj 
the  fact  that  this  tract  of  land  was  the  first 
in  that  region  to  be  entered  at  the  U.  S.  land 
office.  He  was  also  the  first  in  that  region  to 
give  attention  to  the  rai'Jing  of  high  bred 
horses  and  cattle.  At  eacl  State  fair  1  is  stalls 
were  always  an  attraction   and  usually  he  1  ad 
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I  this  farm  for  twenty  jears  and  in 
1800  sold  it  for  $45  nno  to  Capt  Thomas 
Couch  He  then  took  up  ?ia  residence  m  Greit 
Falls  From  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise 
by  Pans  (jibson  of  building  a  to  vn  at  the  falls 
of  the  Missouri  River  Mr  \  aughn  was  an 
enthusiast  as  to  the  future  of  the  place  From 
the  \erj  start  he  was  one  of  Mr  Gibson's 
trusted  counselors  and  abettors  showing  his 
faith  bv  deeds  as  well  as  words  Accordingly 
he  became  one  of  the  earliest  investors  in  Great 
Falls  property  and  he  is  today  the  sole  owner 
of  a  splendid  block  which  he  haa  had  erected 
in  the  heart  ot  the  citv  His  faith  m  the  city's 
future  ha«  never  faltered  and  1  e  ii  an  enter- 
prising progressive  citizen  contributing  even 
more  tl  an  hia  share  to  promote  everj  under- 
taking for  the  public  good  He  was  once 
elected  county  commissioner  though  he  never 
sought  public  office  Mr  Vaughn  )s  the  author 
of  many  poems  and  a  book  entitled  Then  and 
Now  or  Thirty  Six  ieara  m  the  Rockies,"  pub- 
lished in  1000  Among  hs  poems  are:  "To 
Montana     Pioneers         (10091  Lewis     and 

Clarks  Trail  (1905)  The  Defeated  Chief- 
tains, after  the  Indian  War  of  I876-7T" 
(19061;  "The  Unknown  Dead  Pioneer" 
(IQOO);  "Montana's  Early  Days'  Stage  Driv- 
ers" (:911);  "To  Charles  M.  Rusaeli  (The 
Artist)"  (13U);  "Spare  the  Pioneer  Tree" 
(1911);  "  The  Pauper's  Grave  "  (19031;  "The 
Five  Patriots"  (1904);  "In  Memory  of  the 
Departed  Brothers "  (1903);  "My  Country 
Home"  (1007);  "The  Lost  Pet"  (1902); 
"To  a  Blind  Friend"  (1913);  "The  Baby's 
Good  Night"  (1890);  "Capital  and  Labor" 
(1912);  "Queen  of  the  West"  (1911);  "The 
Orphan  Child's  Thanksgiving"  (1900);  "On 
the  Birth  of  a  Baby  Boy";  "On  the  Birth  of 
a  Baby  Girl";  "My  Seventy-seventh  Birth- 
day" (1913);  "Which  One  is  the  Greatest 
Benefactor?"  (1913);  "Love  your  Fellow- 
man"  (1910),  On  25  Aug.,  1886,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Jane 
Donahue,  of  Toronto,  Can,,  who  died  on  13 
Jan,,  18S8.  A  daughter  was  born  on  the  first 
day  of  the   same  month,  and  named  Arvonia 
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Elizabeth.  During  hia  great  grief,  he  ad- 
dressed a  loving  and  fatherly  letter  to  his  little 
nfant  daughter,  giving  her  the  story  of  her 
birth  and  the  death  of  her  mother.  This  daugh- 
ter married  H,  M.  Sprague. 

CONaiED,  Heinrioh,  actor  and  theatrical 
manager,  b.  in  Beilitz,  Austria,  13  Sept.,  1855; 
d.  in  Meran,  Austrian  Tyrol,  27  April,  1909, 
son  ot  Joseph  and  Bertha  Conried.  He  at- 
tended the  OberrealBchule  at  Vienna  and 
learned  the  weaver's  trade,  but  a  determination 
to  follow  a  stage  career  soon  led  him  to  aban- 
don it.  He  first  appeared  as  an  actor  at  the 
Hoftheater  in  Vienna  in  1873,  and  thereafter 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  profession.  Coming 
to  America  in  1878,  he  became  stage  manager 
in  the  Germania  Theater,  New  York.  He  also 
appeared  in  character  parts,  and  made  a  tour 
of  the  German  theaters  throughout  the  United 
States.  Successively  he  became  identified  with 
the  Casino  in  New  York  and  the  Conried  Opera 
Company,  which  toured,  with  success,  through 
many  large  cities.  In  1892  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  Irving  Place  Theater  in  New  York, 
and  there  inaugurated  a  series  of  dramatic 
performances  on  a  high  artistic  plane,  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  great  German  play- 
houses. He  introduced  as  '"  guests "  such 
actors  as  Kainz,  Sonnenthal,  Possart,  and 
Agnes  Soma ;  staged  most  of  the  great  German 
classics,  including  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein " 
and  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  as  well  as  a  number 
of  Hucccssful  novelties.  His  fame  as  a  man- 
ager of  high  artistic  ideals  was  widespread, 
and  when,  in  1903,  Maurice  Grau  retired  from 
the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  there  was  a  real  public  demand,  voiced 
in  the  leading  metropolitan  newspapers,  for 
his  services  as  Grau's  successor.  Accordingly, 
he  took  the  reins  in  the  season  of  1903  04,  and 
at  once  introduced  a  new  order  of  things. 
German  opera,  especially  Wagner,  once  more 
came  into  its  own,  his  greatest  triumph  being 
the  first  performance  of  "  Parsifal,"  outside 
of  Bayreuth,  accomplished  against  the  wishes 
of,  and  after  a  legal  contest  with,  Frau 
Cosima  Wagner  Under  his  direction,  also, 
"  Die  Meistersinger  "  received  a  new  and  mag- 
ificent  staging,  as  well  as  the  entire  "  Ring 
ea      Nibelungen "       cycle  Humperdinck'a 

Hansel    and    Gretel,"    Gounod's    "Queen   of 
Sheba,"    Weber'a    "  FreisehOtz,"    and    Beetho- 
en's   "  Fidelio "   were   revived,   and   Puccini's 
Madam    Butterfly "    and    Richard     Strauss' 
Salome "   had   their   first   American   produc- 
tions.    Mr.  Conried  gave  special  attention  to 
orchestra,  which  under   the  leadership  of 
such  men  as  Felix  MottI,  Gustav  Mahler,  and 
Alfred   Herti-.   attained   to   a   high   degree   of 
itic    perfection,    and    to    magnificent    and 
realistic    stage   settings    and    lighting    effects 
Mr.  Conried  introduced  to  the  American  public 
such    singers    as    Lina    Cavalieri,    Geraldine 
Farrar,  Olive  Fremstad,  Edyth  Walker,  Aloya 
Burgstaller,  Carl  Burriam,  Enrico  Caruso,  and 
Otto  Goritz,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  many 
young    American    artists    to    enter    upon    an 
operatic  career      Among  the  latter  was  Marie 
Rappold,  until  then   an  unknown  singer  in   a 
Brooklyn   church      He  was   also   instrumental 
establishing  the  Metropolitan  Opera  School, 
furtherance  of  his  plan  to  develop  Ameri- 
L    talent       Ultimately,    his    work,    though 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  was 
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hamperBd  by  lack  uf  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  directors.  The  performance  of  "  Salome," 
for  example,  he  was  enjoined  from  repeating, 
becauBE  of  moral  objections,  which  meant  a 
great  financial  loss.  His  health  gave  way 
under  the  eontinuoua  strain,  and  he  resigned 
hJB  post.  1  May,  10OS,  soon  afterward  leaving 
for  Europe  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
cuperate. After  his  death  a  great  tribute, 
was  paid  to  Mr  Conried  in  the  form  of 
funeral  serviees  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  During  his  career  as  a  dramatic  man- 
ager he  lectured  on  the  drama  at  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Harvard  he  produced  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Germanic  Museum.  He 
received  decorations  from  the  emperors  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  Mr,  Conried  married 
in  1884,  Gusta  Spurling,  of  New  York,  and 
had  one  sun 

SHETLIH.  Thomas  Henry,  lumberman,  b.  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  3  Jan.,  1852;  d.  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  15  Jan.,  1912,  son  o£  John  and  Matilda 
(Leonard!  Shevlin,  both  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began 
his  active  career  in  the  employ  of  John  Mc- 
Graw  and  Company,  lumber  dealers  of  Al- 
bany. During  the  next  twelve  years  he  con- 
tinued with  this  firm,  rising  by  repeated  pro- 
motions, until  he  became  manager  of  their 
branches  located  at  Tonawanda.  N.  Y  ,  and  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.  Although  his  firm  was  an 
important  one,  having  wide  connections,  and 
doing  an  immense  business  in  lumber — thua 
affording  a  young  man  the  best  possible  train- 
ing in  the  details  of  this  important  industry-— 
Mr.  Sbevlin's  ambitions  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  to  become  his  own  master,  and  a 
participator  in  the  vast  lumbering  activities 
of  the  Middle  West.  Accordingly,  in  1879, 
he  removed  to  Chicago,  III  ,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  T.  W  Harvey,  as  superintendent  of 
his  extensive  lumber  interests  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  his 
memorable  career  as  one  of  the  lumber  kings 
of  the  West,  since,  within  a  year,  he  resigne  ' 
from  the  employ  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  formed 
partnership  with  Stephen  C.  Hall  in  the  bus 
ness  of  purchasing  logs,  lumber,  and  timber 
lands.  Their  success  was  marked  from  the 
etprt,  and  within  two  years  the  firm  was 
ceeded  by  the  corporation,  known  as 
Stephen  C.  Hall  Lumber  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Shevlin  was  made  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  In  the  following  two  years,  " 
Shevlin  conducted  immense  operations  in 
white  pine  timber  lands  of  Minnesota,  which 
led  to  the  incorporation  in  1884  of  the  North 
Star  Lumber  Company  of  Minneapolis,  w" 
business  was  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
removed  to  Minneapolis  in  1886,  and,  with  Mr. 
Hail  and  Patrick  A.  Ducey,  formed  the  Hall 
and  Ducey  Lumber  Company.  Upon  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr  Ducey  in  1887,  the  style  was 
changed  to  the  Hall  and  Shevlin  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which  soon  after  began  the  erection  of 
the  largest  sawmill  in  Minneapolis,  later  ac- 
quired by  the  Shevlin -Carp  enter  Company. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall  in  1889  Mr.  Shev- 
lin continued  the  business  until  1892,  when 
Elbert  L.  Carpenter  purchased  an  interest, 
and  the  style  became  changed  to  Shevlin-Car- 
penter  Company,  with  Mr.  Shevlin  as  presi- 


dent. This  firm  rapidly  increased  in  activity 
and  importance,  and  still  continues  in  busi- 
ness. In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Shevlin's 
unfailing  energy  and  enterprise  led  him  into 
business  activities  and  associations  in  other 
important  lumber  regions.  In  1893,  in  asso- 
ciation with  John  Neils,  of  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn., 
he  formed  the  J.  Neils  Lumber  Company, 
which  built  a  sawmill  at  Sauk  Rapids,  having 
1  annual  output  capacity  of  15,000,000  feet 
sawn  timber.  In  IBOO  this  firm  completed 
band  "  re-saw  "  mill  at  Cass  Lake,  since  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  modern  gang  saw, 
by  which  the  annual  outpnt  capacity  of  the 
firm's  mills  have  reached  the  immense  total 
of  50,000,000  feet  of  sawn  timber.  But  even 
this  impressive  bulk  of  business  could  no* 
occupy  Mr.  Shevlin's  entire  attention,  nor 
satisfy  his  irrepressible  enterprise.  About  one 
year  after  forming  his  association  with  Mr. 
Neils,  in  1836  in  fact,  he  figured  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  great  St.  Hilaire  Lumber  Com- 
pany, in  association  with  Frank  P.  Hixon,  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  owners  of  an  extensive  tim- 
ber grant  in  the  Eed  Lake  Indian  reservation. 
This  concern  immediately  erected  a  sawmill, 
which  now  has  an  annual  output  capacity  of 
40.000,000  feet  of  sawn  timber  on  the  Clcar- 
r  Eiver.  In  1807,  this  firm,  in  aasocia- 
with  Hovey  C.  Clarke,  purchased  the 
plant  and  timber  holdings  of  the  Red  River 
Lumber  Company  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  and 
organized  the  Crookston  Lumber  Company, 
with  Mr.  Shevlin  as  president.  The  mill  pur- 
chased at  this  time  also  had  an  output  ca- 
pacity of  40,000,000  feet  of  aawn  timber,  which 
was  continued  in  operation  until  1002,  when 
the  two  companies  were  consolidated,  with 
Mr.  Shevlin  as  president  of  the  combination, 
and  erected  a  mUl  at  Bemidji,  Minn.,  with  an 
annual  output  capacity  of  70,000,000  feet  of 
sawn  timber.  The  company  also  built  a 
tweive-mile  logging  spur  extending  into  their 
timber  region  to  the  east  of  Red  Lake  and 
connecting  with  the  Minnesota  and  Interna- 
tional Railway  at  Hovey  Junction,  thus  open- 
ing up  by  direct  rail  transportation  facilities 
a  broad  region  previously  accessible  only  by 
primitive  conveyances.  Two  years  later,  in 
1905,  they  built  another  railroad  line,  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  from  Wilton,  Minn.,  to 
Island  Lake,  thua  opening  up  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive lumbering  region.  The  total  estimated 
holdings  of  the  Crookston  Company  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  now  equal  about  400,000.- 
000  feet  of  stumpage,  which,  at  the  present 
rate  of  felling  and  manufacture,  represents  a 
possibility  of  operations  for  many  years  in 
the  future.  With  his  associates  in  the  Crook- 
ston Company,  Mr.  Shevlin,  in  1903,  organized 
the  Shevlin-CIarke  Company  of  Ontario,  whicll 
acquired  from  the  Canadian  government,  tim- 
ber grants  aggregating  300,000,000  feet  of 
pine  stumpage,  and,  in  the  same  year,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Elbert  L  Carpenter,  and  others, 
organized  the  Rainy  River  Lumber  Company, 
under  another  large  grant  from  the  Dominion. 
This  latter  company  erected  at  Rainy  River, 
Ontario  a  mill  which  at  the  date  of  "its  com- 
pletion was  nearly  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  ot  ita  kind  in  the  world,  having  an 
annual  output  capacity  of  70,000,000  feet. 
Mr  Shevim  was  also  an  organizer,  and  prin- 
cipal  owner  of  the   Shevlin  Mathieu  Lumber 
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Company  founded  'n  1909  at  Beaudette  M' 
on  ti  e  I  ternat  on'il  bf  rdor  for  vh  ch  another 
large  n  II  as  bu  tt  In  add  t  on  to  these 
immenie  holl  nga  n  tie  Northern  States  and 
Canada  Mr  Shevl  n  was  organ  zer  and  prin- 
c  pal  o  ner  of  the  U  nn  Par  ah  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Fyburn  La  h  ch  o  ns  »h  te  p  ne 
t  n  ber  lands  carry  ng  nearly  1  000  000  000 
feet  of  stimpage  and  rtas  a  large  ahareholder 
in  a  lumber  company  n  Br  t  8h  Columbia, 
h  ch  o  V  B  mmense  land  grants  fron  the 
Don  n  go\ernme  t  Aa  est  mated  a  fev 
jeir  before  h  s  death  the  aggr  gate  annual 
outp  it  of  tl  e  var  ous  n  11a  controlled  and 
operated  b>  h  s  compan  ea  at  cloae  to  300  - 
000  000  feet  The  deta  la  of  the  mmense  en- 
ter) r  sea  founded  a  d  managed  I  \  Jlr  Shev- 
e  all  arranged  by  h  m   and  brought 


operat 
organ  z  ng  ab  1  ty 
both  human  and 
said  of  h  m  aa 
ach  eved  consp  cui 
fortunate  n  h  s 
beneath  anv  su  h 
n  zed  the  fact  that 
c  ates     ne  m  st  be 

keep    the   alleg  a 


splend  d 
aenae  of  alues 
il  It  m  ght  I 
an  ther  vho  ha 
IS  that  he  a 
but  behind  and 
must  be  recog 
u  ha  e  auch  good  asso 
1  e\eellent  judge  of  hu 
I  person  able  to  w  n  and 
1  CO  optrat  on  of  effl 
t  people  In  add  to  to  the  ast  lumber 
interests  founded  and  n  anaged  by  1  m  Mr 
Shevlin  waa  a  large  stockholder  and  d  rectoi 
in  the  Secur  ty  National  Bank  of  W  eapol  a 
pres  dent  of  the  Iron  Range  Electr  c  Telephone 
Con  panv  a  d  nun  erouB  other  large  and  m 
portant  bus  neaa  enterpr  sea  He  waa  v  e 
pres  dent  of  th  M  nnesota  State  Fa  r  n  1101 
and  represented  M  nneapol  a  on  its  1  oard  of 
managers  Pol  t  callv  he  as  an  active  and 
conap  cuoua  figure  hav  i  g  been  a  meml  e 
the  Eepubi  can  !Nat  oml  Co  m  ttee  for  many 
year  and  an  earnest  orker  n  every 
pa  gn  S  at  and  nat  oi  al  L  ke  other  me 
large  a  ti  ties  and  conap  cuoua  su  ess 
was  T  generous  supporter  of  philanthrop  i 
tl  ties  e  er  villing  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
realh  deserv  ng  need  Unl  ke  many  others 
ho  ever  he  made  no  publ  c  d  aplay  of  h  s 
well  do  ng  nor  allowed  his  char  t  ea  to  i 
crease  his  reputation  In  lOOS  he  donated  a 
handsome  bu  tding  Al  ce  Shevl  n  Hall  to  the 
Ln  \er>iitT  of  Minnesota  for  the  use  of  the 
women  students  of  tl  e  institut  on  and  n  the 
folio  ing  year  endo  ed  five  a  holarsh  ps 
a  cap  tal  of  SIO  000  each  for  the  aas  st 
of  needy  students  Mr  Shevl  n  as  a  ii 
ber  of  the  Lnon  League  CI  lis  of  Ne  York 
and  CI  eago  of  the  M  neapolis  Club  of  M  n 
neapol  s  of  the  Minnesota  Clul  of  St  Paul 
of  the  Man  toba  Club  of  \\  nn  peg  and  others 
He  as  mirr  ed  8  Sept  ISS"  to  Alice  A 
Hall  daughter  of  his  partner  Stephen  C  Hall 
They  1  ad  one  son  ITion  as  Leonard  SI  evl  n 
and  t  n  daughters  Florence  ife  of  Ua  d 
D   Tennej    and  Helen    vife  of  Ceorge  C   Be  k 
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chard  Park  Past  Hamburg  MY  -ipr  1 
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of  Eiglsh  Scotch  Ir^h  a  d  Cerman  extrac 
tiona  ere  among  the  settl  rs  ho  located 
near  the  present  s  te  of  Ph  ladelph  a    Pa      n 
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1632.  It  is  said  that  a  maternal  great-aunt 
assisted  Betsy  Ross  in  making  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  herself  sewed  the  first  star  upon 
ita  field.  The  father  served  with  the  Seventy- 
sixth  New  York  Regiment  at  Harrisburg  at  the 
time  of  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Paxaon  waa 
educated  in  the  public  school  of  hia  native  town, 
attending  classes  in  the  log  schoolhouse  until 
he  waa  twel\e  Thence  he  i  ent  for  one  year 
to  tl  e  Friends  Institute  in  East  Hamburg 
N  Y  after  \  hich  he  worked  until  he  waa 
tl  enty  at  a  bench  m  his  father  s  carnage 
shop  learning  the  trade  of  carnage  maker 
end  ng  his  term  of  aervice  there  with  a  sea 
son  in  the  paint  shop  During  thia  period  lie 
vas  continually  sketching  and  painting  in 
spred  by  the  men,  love  of  the  art  The  only 
lessons  he  had  e\er  had  were  those  in  simple 
drawing  given  him  by  his  teaiher  in  the  log 
a  h  olhouae  In  1872  Mr  Paxson  inspired 
by  the  same  spirit  of  adienture  that  animated 
so  many  of  the  young  men  of  hia  time  and 
locality  went  West  and  came  to  Sag  naw 
Mich  which  was  then  only  a  lumler  camp 
in  the  wilderness  Here  he  worked  at  hia 
trade  at  intervala  and  hunted  big  game  and 
fished  a  s\  ort  to  which  he  has  been  keenly 
addicted  ever  flinte  Two  years  later  he  re 
turned  East  and  came  to  Nev  York  on  a  MBit 
to  his  native  to  vn  Here  he  married  M  as 
Laura  M  Johnson  and  attempted  to  settle 
donn  to  a  quiet  domeit  c  I  fe  mak  ng  a  1  v 
mg  at  sign  painting  but  o  caaionallj  aket  h 
ing  m  oil  colors  acenea  of  V.  eatern  life 
The  fever  of  adventure  honever  could  not  be 
quenched  ao  leaving  hia  wife  w  ith  her 
mother  he  «ent  \VeBt  aga  n  finally  reaching 
Wyon  ing  \  here  for  a  while  he  devoted  him 
self  entirely  to  his  favorite  aports  of  hunting 
and  fihing  At  about  that  time  in  1877  the 
Nez  Perce  Uar  broke  out  and  on  account  of 
his  famil  anty  with  the  country  Mr  Paxaon 
was  employed  as  a  aeout  by  the  settlers  to 
warn  them  against  powible  raids  by  the  In 
dians  Ch  ef  Joseph  and  hia  braves  «ere 
then  lovering  m  the  vicinit>  and  ac  utmg 
partiea  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
unexpected  viaita  from  this  wily  old  hostile 
Mr  Pa\Bon  waa  personally  acquainted  with 
Joseph  and  one  of  his  most  noted  n  rka  la  a. 
water  color  portrait  of  him  sketched  from 
his  last  photograph  taken  in  etile  and  sent 
to  thL  artist  by  Joseph  h  mself  It  waa  nit 
long  aften  ard  in  the  aame  year  when  Mr 
Paxs  n  arrived  in  Deer  Lodge  Mont  where 
he  found  employment  after  his  taste  in  paint 
ing  and  decorating  the  ne  v  church  Since 
then  he  ha«  lecome  a.  continuous  resident  of 
Montana  residing  for  tventysi\  years  (1S80 
11061  at  Butte  and  since  then  at  M  ssoula 
and  has  come  to  regard  himself  as  virtually 
native  aon  of  the  State  in  ihich  he  has 
^t  with  hia  professional  aucccaa  In  the 
apring  of  the  following  year  he  rented  a  house 
and  aent  Eaat  for  his  wife  and  his  little  son 
Loren  Custer  Paxaon  who  joined  him  aoon 
after  At  this  time  theatrical  companiea  be 
gan  arriving  n  Montana  and  theaters  wore 
built  m  all  the  towns  around  By  this  time 
Mr  Pa^ions  talent  as  a  painter  hid  be 
le  known  and  he  waa  in  constant  demand 
the  managers  of  local  theaters  to  paint  the 
scenery      He   also   pamted   and  decorated   the 
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first  jpera  huu^ie  in  Butte  and  norked  there 
for  ttn  \eara  Hhile  that  jlajhouse  i  as  u  ' 
the  management  of  the  veteran  actor  John 
Maguirp  He  had  hia  studio  in  the  th 
nhere  he  painted  stoek  sett  for  traM 
trou[  es  raan>  of  tht  companies  being  headel 
by  actora  and  actresses  now  famous  to  the 
whole  American  pul  lie  He  painted  t 
pieces  for  J  seph  Jefferson  in  Kip  Van  U 
Lie  and  they  were  carried  away  and  used 
m  other  places  bj  that  famous  actor  It  n 
at  this  time  that  he  began  to  plan  what 
undoubtedly  his  masterpiece — a  7  x  10  ce 
Tfts  entitled  Custer s  Last  tight  «hieh 
was  not  finished  until  1R0O  He  was  on 
field  shorth  after  the  fight  and  several  times 
he  visited  the  scene  of  that  famous  battle  and 
studied  lie  topigraphv  from  everj  angh 
often  being  accompanied  by  Indiana  who  had 
participated  in  it  and  were  able  to  explain 
to  him  every  detail  of  tie  fight  This  paint 
iQg  vias  for  nme  years  on  exhibition  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Tast  including  « ash 
ington  D  C  where  it  was  endorsed  by  army 
officers  as  a  true  rc[  reaentatKn  of  the  battle 
and  bv  the  general  public  as  a  realistic  and 
Spirited  work  It  noi  hang<i  in  the  Montana 
State  Lnnersitv  but  a  moiement  is  on  tciot 
to  purchase  it  for  the  State  and  to  hang  it 
in  the  eapitoL  building  \\  ith  thia  success 
Mr  Paxson  found  it  possible  to  give  less  time 
i  painting  and  to  devote  himself  more 


Ther 


T  artists  w  ho  kne  \  the  U  est  in  those  days 
a.B  he  did  and  his  paintings  the  subjects  of 
which  were  always  of  the  life  arcund  him 
found  a  ready  market  Aside  from  the  gen 
ume  talent  obvious  in  his  work  eien  foreign 
critics  recognized  it  as  native  art  of  the 
Great  \\e<  a  field  which  hid  not  as  jet  been 
exploited  by  even  American  painters  For 
ten  years  Mr  Paxson  had  served  as  a  private 
and  lieutenant  m  the  First  Regiment  of  the 
Montana  "Vationa!  Guard  Consequently 
when  the  Spanish  American  \\  ar  broke  out 
he  wai  with  the  first  Montana  infantry  L  S 
Volunteers  which  wis  sent  to  the  Phil  ppines 
He  attained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  but 
after  eight  months  of  active  service  h  s  health 
failed  and  he  was  invalided  home  Later  he 
■was  awarded  a  silver  nedal  tor  his  seriice 
a  soldier  It  wai  after  this  that  he  really 
begin  devoting  h  mself  in  earnest  and  ex 
eluaively  to  his  art  His  first  exhibition  of 
note  was  at  the  Louisiana  Purchise  Exposi 
tion  at  St  LouiH  m  l'>04  where  French  and 
German  artiste  were  generous  admirers  of  his 

Pictures  Several  of  the  tanvaaes  exhibited 
ere  were  sold  and  brought  substantial  prices 
In  1905  the  State  legislature  of  Montana 
passed  a  \ote  of  appreiiation  for  hia  work 
and  display  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi 
tion  held  in  the  same  year  at  Portland  Ore 
Since  then  he  has  been  represented  in  various 
Furopean  exhibitions  of  paintings  notably  in 
Iiondon  While  Mr  Paxsons  talent  has  wm 
him  general  recognition  all  over  the  country 
and  abroad  as  well  it  is  m  hit  home  State 
Montani  that  he  is  most  appreciated  not 
only  as  a  painter  but  as  one  of  her  early 
pioneers  who  has  made  his  way  bv  his  own 
native  genius  ind  bv  hard  work  The  younger 
generition  ptj-pciaily  the  voung  men  who 
have   been   burn   and   bred   in   Montana     have 
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eome  to  regard  his  tareer  as  an  exampk  of 
the  success  that  may  be  attiined  in  their 
State  in  a  field  mwhere  notable  for  its  money 
prizes  I  ecently  Mr  Paxson  has  taken  up 
book  lUi  striting  Hi*  latest  "  ork  of  this 
kind  IS  Cuaters  Hill  an  illuatratun  of  a, 
volume  on  early  pioneer  history  by  the  Rev 
L.  J  StaiiUj  Another  of  his  illuatrition'^ 
inav  bt  found  in  U  onderland  a  book  on 
\ollow6tone  Park  Mr  Paxson  wis  vicepresi 
lent  of  thi  National  h  vciety  o£  Artists  and  he 
IS  iK  1  memler  of  the  faociety  cf  Ulustrators 
an-I  Artists  of  Philadelphia  and  New  \ork 
His  notable  works  aside  from  Custer  s  Last 
Fight        are  llie     lide     of     Lmi),rntion 

( itm )  Jumping  the  \\  afton  Train  ( 1901 ) 
Sajewea  (1902)  El  Telegrato  (19041 
Missi  n  Falls  (lll3l  He  has  also  done 
eight  murals  for  the  Misaoula  C  unty  Court 
House  (19141  and  six  murals  for  the  Montana 
apitol  building  (1002 ) .  Mr.  Paxson  ie  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers; 
of  the  Yellowstone  Pioneers;  of  the  Veterans 
of  the  Spanish  War;  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans; 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union,  also  of  the  Elks 
and  the  Odd  Fellows. 

BITTER,  Karl  Tbeodore  Francis,  sculptor, 
b  in  Vienna,  Austria,  6  Dec,  186T;  d.  in  New 
\ork  City  ■>  April  1015  son  of  Carl  and 
Henrietta  (Reitter)  Bitter  After  attending 
the  gymnasium  in  his  native  city  where  he 
was  taught  latin  and  Greek  he  entered  the 
\  ienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  interested  him 
self  in  liberal  politics  and  was  finally  expelled 
from  the  atadem^  because  of  speeches  objoe 
tionable  to  the  authorities  When  serving  his 
time  in  the  armv  he  wai  perscLUttd  bv  a 
lieutenant  and  finally  to  escape  persecution 
deserted  and  fled  to  Halle  Germam  where  he 
entered  the  studio  of  KalTsack  the  German 
sculptor  The  Austrian  government  moved  to 
seize  young  Bitter  but  he  learned  of  the  pro 
ceedmgs  and  fled  to  America  He  arrived  in 
New  \ork  m  1889  applied  for  citizenship  and 
set  to  work  as  an  assistant  with  a  firm  of 
house  decorators  Here  he  worked  with  an 
eamestneis  and  enthusiasm  that  attracted  at 
tention  While  emploved  with  thii  firm  he 
competed  for  the  Astor  meimrial  bronze  gates 
of  Trinity  Church  and  won  The  best  men  m 
the  country  competed  and  Mr  Bitter  was  but 
tventyone  ^ears  of  age  at  the  time  The 
work  gave  him  sufficient  capital  to  build  and 
establish  a  small  studio  in  Thirteenth  Street 
hew  York  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  re 
ceived  an  introduction  to  Eichard  Morris  Hunt 
an  architect  who  instantly  took  a  liking  to  the 
V  lung  sculptor  and  his  work  He  waa  com 
missioned  to  make  the  sculptural  decorations 
for  the  principal  building  at  the  Chicago 
Worlds  Fair  the  Administration  Building 
of  which  Mr  Hunt  was  the  architect  and  the 
liberal  Arts  Building  Mr  Bitter  was  a  be 
liover  in  the  union  of  architecture  and  sculp 
ture  and  for  his  work  he  won  a  medal  that 
1  as  w  ell  merited  Many  commissions  fol 
I  wed  of  which  those  for  George  W  Vander 
hilt's  palatial  residence  at  Biltmore  N  C 
were  perhaps  the  most  important  In  the 
banquet  hall  of  this  house  is  contained  a 
carved  English  oak  frieze  forty  five  feet  long 
reprtsenting  the  Contest  of  the  Minstrels  In 
the  same  hall  over  the  fireplace  there  is  an 
other  fritze  in  stone    representing  the  Return 
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from  the  Chase.  Besides  these,  there  is 
in  this  house  the  heroic  statue  of  St.  LouIb 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  stone,  and  a  fnui 
group  in  bronze,  representing  Boy  Stealing 
Geose,  for  the  palm -garden.  Mr.  Bitter  ex- 
hibited in  public  whenever  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  received  recognition  from  the  ar- 
tistic profession  by  being  elected  a,  member 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artisfa.  Thus  his  art  progressed  and  de- 
veloped. The  beautiful  pulpit  and  choir-rail 
in  stone,  made  for  All  Angels'  Church,  ii 
New  York,  is  but  one  of  the  many  instance 
of  his  versatility.  When  the  Pan-American 
authorities  applied  to  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  for  a  director  of  their  department  of 
sculpture,  Mr.  Bitter  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  that  position.  It  was  a  high  tribute 
to  his  art  when  the  authorities,  upon  seeing 
his  plans  for  the  general  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, increased  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose from  $30,000  to  $250,000,  whioh  sum 
kept  about  thirty-five  artists  and  more  than 
100  assistants  busy  for  more  than  one  year. 
At  the  Pan  American  Exposition,  though  the 
great  part  played  by  Mr  Bitter  as  director 
naturally  overshadowed  the  work  of  his  own 
hand,  no  one  who  attended  the  exposition 
will  forget  his  two  spirited,  colossal,  eques- 
trian statues  that  surmounted  the  bridge  piers. 
In  recognition  of  his  labors  as  director  of 
sculpture,  he  was  awarded  a  special  gold 
medal.  His  success  with  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  prompted  the  management  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  to  obtain  his  services  as 
director  of  sculpture,  which  added  new  laurels 
to  hia  already  considerable  fame.  He  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  his  larger  opportunities  in 
his  decoration  of  exposition  buildings  by 
serving  as  chief  of  the  department  of  sculpture 
for  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco.  Another  work  which  he  finished  in 
1911  was  the  model  of  the  figure  of  Henry 
Hudson,  which  was  planned  for  the  Hudson 
Monument  on  Spuyten  Duyvi!  Hill.  Mr.  Bit- 
ter believed  that  sculpture'  should  express  the 
highest  ideals  of  personal  and  national  life; 
that  the  artist  must  be  honest  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  work,  which  should  always 
aim  to  come  as  close  to  life  as  possible  with- 
out being  photographic.  One  needs  but  look 
at  his  monument  to  Chancellor  Pepper,  made 
tor  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  realize 
how  true  this  is  of  his  own  work.  Among 
other  famous  sculptures  by  his  hand  are  the 
decorations  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
Broad  Street  Station,  in  Philadelphia;  the 
three  colossal  earj'atids  in  stone,  representing 
the  white,  the  negro,  and  the  Malay  races, 
executed  tor  the  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York; 
an  epic  in  bronze  of  that  champion  of  liberty, 
Carl  Schurz;  the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia;  the  Rockefeller 
Fountain  at  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.;  the  John 
G,  Kasson  memorial  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y,:  the 
Thomas  Prehn  mausoleum  in  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
the  Thomas  Loury  memorial,  Minneapolis, 
Minn,;  the  memorial  to  Henry  Villard  over 
his  grave  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery;  the 
pediment  and  group  at  the  State  Capitol, 
Madison,  Wis.;  and  the  statue  to  Andrew  D. 
White  at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Bitter  held 
that  art  should  interpret  the  spirit  of  an  age 


rather  than  record  the  whima  and  vagaries  of 
the  moment,  which  result  in  pettiness.  As  an 
artist  he  fought  steadily  for  freedom,  for  self- 
expression,  and  for  high  ideals.  There  is 
scarcely  a  city  in  the  land  but  is  adorned  by 
the  rhythmic  strength  of  Mr.  Bitter's  sculp- 
ture. Among  the  awards  won  by  Mr.  Bitter 
were  the  silver  medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900;  the  gold  medal  of  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1901;  a  gold  medal 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1902;  and  the  gold 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vice-president  (1906-08 
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study  he  began  practice  m  St  Louis  Mo  but 
in  July  18''9  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  vith  his  classmate 
Samuel  D  Warren  under  the  firm  style  of 
Warren  and  Brandeis  which  continued  until 
1807  when  the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Bran 
deis  Dunbar  and  Nutter  This  style  continued 
until  Mr  Brandeis  confirmation  as  Supreme 
Court  justice  m  1916  Mr  Brandeis  hrst  at 
tamed  local  prominence  in  public  afiairs  in 
the  extensive  inieatigations  of  the  public  in 
stitutions  of  Boston  which  occupied  most  of 
the  year  18n4  ^rom  1896  to  1902  he  was 
engaged  in  the  struggle  which  rt suited  m 
establishing  Bostons  municipal  subnay  sys 
■  n  In  1903  he  entered  upon  the  great 
ston  gas  eontrovers>  For  minj  years  pre 
lUsh  the  Be  ston  gas  situation  had  been  in 
constant  turmoil  in  which  various  financiers 
and  speculators  and  some  legislators  had  been 
concerned  Investors  in  the  securities  of  the 
gis  companies  had  lost  much  money 
me  of  them  felt  that  they  had  been 
robbed  Consumers  were  paying  from  $100 
to  $1  20  per  thousand  feet  for  gas  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  on  fh,e  part  of  the  gen 
eral  public  that  it  was  being  robbed  There 
had  been  several  legislative  investigations 
hich  that  in  1000  resolved  itself  into 
interesting  and  picturesque  situation 
recounted  by  Mr  Lansin  in  preliminary 
chapters  of  the  wtrk  «hich  later  gained  so 
wide  a  reading  under  the  title  Frenzied 
Finance         But   none   of   these    im  estigations 
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had  had  any  tangible  result,  and  certainly  no 
relief  waa  afforded  the  consuraera  of  gaa.  At 
last,  in  1903,  an  application  waa  made  to  the 
legislature  to  conaolidate  the  several  gas  com 
panieB,  which  had  previously  been  acting  in 
combination.  Mr.  Brandeis  had,  meanwhile 
been  active  in  organizing  the  Public  Fran 
chise  League  which  now,  under  his  leadership 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eonfroveraj,  and 
eventually  forced  a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
its  powerful  influence.  It  was  as  leader  of 
this  organization,  representing  the  public  in 
tereats,  that  Mr.  Brandeia  first  developed  and 
expounded  hia  theories  of  efficiency  and  econ 
omy  in  industrial  enterprises  which  were,  aome 
years  later,  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  m 
the  railroad  situation.  Public  sentiment  had 
been  strongly  sueeping  toward  municipal  own 
ership,  but  the  final  solution,  based  on  Mr 
Brandeis'  theories,  was  the  sliding-scale  gas 
system  which  has  since  proved  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned.  In  this  same  way,  aa 
leader  of  the  Public  Franchise  League,  and  m 
the  interests  of  the  public,  he  also  took  the 
mast  prominent  part  in  preserving  the  Boston 
municipal  aubway  system,  which  had  also 
been  a  warm  topic  for  argument.  It  was  not 
until  mm,  however,  that  Mr.  Brandeis  began 
to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national  im 
porta  nee  The  Ballinger  inveatigation  was 
then  in  full  stride.  Although  Mr.  Brandeis 
waa  nominally  the  counsel  for  Glavis,  the  die 
charged  special  agent  of  the  government,  who 
charged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ballinger,  had  favored  large  corporate  inter 
ests  in  the  disposal  of  the  Alaakan  coat  landa 
it  was  aoon  apparent  that  he  here  played  the 
same  riile  aa  he  had  played  in  the  Boaton  gas 
situation;  aa  the  representative  of  the  public 
How  bitter  waxed  the  controversy  may  be 
judged  from  the  phraseology  employed  in  edi 
torial  attacks  on  Jlr,  Brandeis.  "  He  occurs ' 
wrote  one  editorial  critic,  "  to  us  as  a  mere 
specimen  of  consecrated  mugwumpery,  pos 
sessed  by  a  scorn  of  legal  limitations  and  de 
voted  to  the  deep  damnation  of  those  who  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  him."  But  in  apitt 
of  such  attacks,  the  newspaper  readers  of  the 
country  continued  intensely  interested  In  the 
facts  being  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Brand li 
With  never  the  least  show  of  heat,  he  co 
tinned  hia  probe,  and  his  mind  had  a  queatu 
ready  to  meet  any  attempted  evasion  from 
hostile  witnea^,  and  a  ailencing  answer  f< 
any  retort  or  innuendo  by  opposing  counsel 
or  senators,  until  even  those  who  had  acquitted 
Secretary  Ballinger  of  any  intentional  wrong 
doin^  had  to  deplore  the  manner  in  which  the 
Administration  met  the  charges.  From  that 
time  dated  the  beginning  of  the  "  probiei 
conservation  '■  as  a  political  issue  in  national 
campaigns,  and  aa  a  topic  for  discussion  and 
editorial  comment.  Since  then  the  legal  caai 
with  which  Mr.  Brandeia  haa  been  connect( 
have  all  been  of  national  acopc  and  populj 
interest.  In  1911  he  represented  the  shippers 
in  the  advanced  freight  rate  investigation  ' 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissi 
Two  years  later  he  was  apecial  counsel  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  in  the  sec 
end  advance  freight  rate  caae.  He  haa  also 
repretiented  the  people  in  the  proceedings  in 
volving  the  conatitutionality  of  the  Oregon 
and  Illinois  nomen's  ten  hour  laws,  the  Call 
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fomia  eight  hour  law  the  Ohio  nine  hour  law 
and  the  Oregon  minimum  wage  law  He  prob 
ably  attracted  moat  attention  howe\er  in  the 
fight  coiering  the  «hole  of  this  period  to  re 
strain  the  Nch  lork  New  Haien  and  Hart 
ford  Railroad  from  acquiring  a  monopoly  of 
transportation  in  the  New  England  States  In 
his  various  cases  against  the  railroads  !Mr 
Brandeia  had  been  maintaining  that  the  waste 
through  mefhcient  methods  waa  causing  a  lods 
of  nearly  $300  000  000  a  jear  Railroad 
presidents  «ho  heard  the  testimony  which  Mr 
Brandeia  presented  in  behalf  of  this  conten 
tion  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  assertion 
that  the  further  application  of  efiiLiency 
methods  in  the  business  of  railroading  to  the 
saving  of  anything  approaching  the  amount 
sj  ecified  waa  a  «ild  dream  The  committee  of 
presidents  of  aome  of  the  Western  lines  how 
e\er  ahoned  themaelves  aufficientty  impressed 
to  aend  Mr  Brandeia  a  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  if  he  couid  point  out  how  the  railruada 
could  aave  an>  substantial  part  of  the  million 
dollars  a  daj  which  they  were  alleged  to  he 
losing  through  wasteful  methods  thev  uould 
be  glad  to  give  him  instant  employment  at  his 
onn  hgures  Mr  Brandeis  replied  bj  offer 
ing  to  meet  them  in  conference  at  which  he 
promised  to  point  out  how  scientific  manage 
ment    could    effect    such    a   vaat    saving  I 

must  decline  he  continued  to  accept  any 
salary  from  the  railroads  for  the  same  reiaon 
that  I  have  declined  eompenaation  from  the 
shipping  organizations  that  I  represent 
namely  that  the  burden  of  increased  rates 
while  primarily  affecting  the  Eastern  manu 
facturera  and  merchants  will  ultimately  be 
borne  m  a  large  part  by  the  conaumer  through 
increasing  the  coat  of  living  mainly  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  added  burdens  I  desire 
that  any  aid  I  can  render  in  presenting  such 
added  burdens  ah'il!  be  unpaid  services  In 
those  few  Imes  is  couched  the  economic  phi 
losophj  which  has  been  the  guiding  factor  in 
all  of  Mr  Brandeis  public  acti\  ities  for  the 
past  twenty  years  and  which  he  has  been  the 
tirst  to  expound  in  this  country  or  it  least 
the  first  to  make  it  heard  And  this  the  ry 
IS  that  m  eiery  adjustment  of  interests  he 
tween  the  varioua  groups  ff  capital  the  ulti 
mate  consumer  i?  directh  insohed  be  it  be 
tween  the  shippers  and  the  railr  ads  or  be 
tween  manufacture! a  and  merchants  He  pre 
sented  a  full  e\po>nti  n  of  this  theory  in  a 
series  of  articles  during  the  early  part  of 
1914  which  were  published  in  Harpers 
Weekly  One  of  the  a  lutions  he  proposea 
in  these  articles  waa  that  the  4mer  can  con 
sumers  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Europeans  especially  of  the  British  in  e>itab 
lishing  in  this  country  the  Itochdale  system  of 
co^jperation  wherein  the  consumers  organized 
through  their  local  co-operative  societiea  fed 
erate  and  own  and  operate  their  own  indua 
triea  within  the  limits  of  food  supply  at  least 
a  sort  of  voluntary  aocialiam  which  has  met 
with  a  tremendoua  measure  of  success  in  all 
European  countries  and  which  haa  made 
astonishing  strides  during  the  past  few  years 
The  effort  to  get  at  the  facta  in  many  public 
matters  and  to  aet  them  forth  in  their  proper 
relationship  haa  heen  to  Mr  Brandeis  almost 
a  form  of  recreatirn  From  the  time  that  he 
first   came   into   prominence    in   Boaton   there 
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has  hardly  been  a  year  or  a  month  in  which 
he  has  not  been  connected  with  some  public 
movement.  Indeed,  during  the  past  twenty 
yeara,  leadership  in  one  matter  of  public  con- 
cern or  another  has  been  absolutely  continn- 
ous.  This  has  given  him  a  versatility  which 
constitutes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  his 
power.  It  has  led  him,  without  tiring, 
through  a  multitude  of  subjects,  to  any  one  of 
which  many  an  able  man  would  devote  his 
whole  lifetime.  Coupled  with  this  he  possesses 
a  certain  analytical  ability  and  a  practical 
sense,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  element 
in  such  a  combination.  It  has  enabled  him 
to  select  here  and  there  for  attention  such 
factors  as  appeared  vital,  to  examine  these, 
and  come  to  know  them,  without  wasting  time 
on  in  consequential  3,  or  upon  that  detail  which, 
however  necessary  for  the  daily  operation  of 
a  given  number  of  industrial  units,  affects  the 
fundamental  relationships  and  the  basic  prin- 
ciples, only  as  cumulative  testimony  affects  tiie 
proof  in  a  case  at  law.  On  28  Jan.,  1916, 
President  Wilson  selected  Mr.  Brandeis  to  be 
asHociate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
to  succeed  the  late  Justice  Lamar.  The  nomi- 
nation brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  account  of  Mr.  Brandeis'  alleged  racial 
tendencies,  the  contention  by  certain  parties 
being  that  he  possessed  too  much  the  qualities 
of  an  "  agitator  "  to  be  a  member  of  so  im- 
partial and  judicial  a  body  as  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  should  be.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  the  nomination  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Aside  from  his  in- 
terests in  economic  and  industrial  problems, 
Mr.  Brandeis,  who  is  of  Jewish  extraction,  has 
also  been  active  in  the  Zionist  movement,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  provisional  com- 
mission for  general  Zionist  affairs  (1014-15). 
On  23  March,  1891,  Mr.  Brandeis  married 
Alice  Goldmark.  of  New  York  City. 

SDSY,  Frank  Woodman,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  b.  Warsaw,  N.  Y,,  29  July, 
1851;  d.  Detroit,  Mich.,  12  June,  1914,  son 
of  the  Kev,  Zackary  and  Malvina  R.  (Cochran) 
Eddy.  His  earliest  American  paternal  an- 
cestor was  Samue!  Eddy,  or  Eddye,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England,  in  1630,  and 
settled  among  the  "  Pilgrims,"  at  Plymouth. 
Ab  a  boy,  Mr.  Eddy  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  after  which  his  father, 
deciding  on  a  professional  career  for  his  son, 
sent  him  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  and,  later,  to  Williams  Col- 
lege. But  already  before  he  had  concluded 
his  collegiate  training  Mr.  Eddy  had  decided 
for  himself  that  he  would  prefer  the  life  of  a 
business  man.  Having  concluded  his  studies 
at  college,  be  took  a  position  with  a  mercan. 
tile  firm  in  New  York  City,  Whitford  and 
Sprague,  wholesale  hardware  dealers.  In  1873 
he  went  out  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  where  he 
took  a  position  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
remaining  there  for  two  years.  Then,  in  1875, 
he  went  to  Detroit,  Mich,,  to  join  his  father, 
who  had  located  there.  His  first  business 
connection  there,  made  in  the  following  year, 
was  with  the  firm  of  H.  D.  Edwards  and 
Company,  dealers  in  rubber  goods,  mill  sup- 
plies, and  marine  hardware.  He  quickly  be. 
came  a  leading  figure  in  the  business  world 
of  Detroit:  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Can    Company,    director   of    the    Detroit    Oak 
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Belting  Company,  treasurer  of  the  H.  V. 
Hartz  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  director 
of  the  Morgan  and  ttright  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Wayne  County  and  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the  Detroit 
Trust  Company  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Detroit  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  This  body,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  passed  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions which  summed  up  Mr,  Eddy's  qualities 
as  being.  "  a  man  to  be  noted,  who  had  the 
faculty  of  giving  attention  to  details,  which 
made  large  corporations  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing his  services,  and  with  him  acceptance  of 
a  directorship  meant  that  he  would  give  his 
thought  and  services  .  ,  .  Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion as  a  director  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
on  the  finance  committee  and  from  that  time 
took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company."  Mr,  Eddy's  public 
services,  which  were  numerous,  include  his 
consistent  efforts  as  president  of  the  Breit- 
meyer  Committee  of  Fifty  to  solve  the  street- 
car problem  in  Detroit,  which  had  previously 
been  in  sad  need  of  adjustment.  It  was  not 
long  after  he  had  first  settled  in  Detroit  that 
Mr.  Eddy  sought  out  other  young  men  who, 
like  himself,  were  interested  in  outdoor  sports. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  organized  the  old 
Detroit  Athletic  Club  He  was  made  its  first 
president  and  through  his  efficient  manage- 
ment and  untiring  energies  he  made  the  club 
of  that  day  a  pattern  of  gentlemanly  sports- 
manship. He  continued  as  president  until  he 
absolutely  refused  to  serve  as  such  any  longer. 
When  the  new  Detroit  Athletic  Club  was  or- 
ganized to  supplant  the  older  organization, 
Mr.  Eddy  became  one  of  its  directors  and  con- 
tinued as  auch  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  boating  were  also  among 
his  favorite  forms  of  recreation  and  no  game 
of  baseball  of  any  significance  was  ever 
played  in  the  city  without  his  attendance. 
Later  in  life,  as  his  means  became  ample,  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  contributors  to  char- 
ity, being  a  trustee  of  the  Detroit  General 
Hospital.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican  and 
in  religion  he  was  a  Congregational ist.  In 
1879  Mr.  Eddy  married  Florence  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  They  had 
six  daughters:  Kathleen  {Mrs.  William  0. 
Mundyl.  Marian  (Mrs  W.  Colburne  Stand- 
ish),  Florence  (Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Munger,  of 
Utica.  N.  Y-l,  Grace  Fletcher  (Mrs.  Aikman 
Armstrong),  Dorothy  (Mrs.  McPherson 
Browning),   and   Frances   Woodman   Eddy. 

GOETHALS,  Qeorge  Washington,  military 
engineer,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  29  June.  1858, 
son  of  John  Louis  and  Marie  (Le  Baron) 
Goethais.  His  mother  and  father  both  werd 
of  sturdy  Holland  stock,  and  for  centuries  the 
Goethais  family  has  been  noted  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  producing  alike  great  soldiers  and 
distinguished  scholars.  Several  of  them 
fought  so  valiantly  against  the  Paynim  in  the 
Crusades  that  their  names  are  still  reverently 
preserved  in  the  historical  records  of  old 
Flanders.  Always  the  Goethais  men  have 
been  known  for  their  capacity  and  readinesa 
to  do  big  things.  Col.  George  Washington 
Goethais.  the  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is 
essentially  a  self-made  man.    At  eleven  yeara 
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of  age  he  waa  an  errand  bo;  in  a  broker's 
office,  in  New  York  City,  and  at  fourteen  be- 
came casliier  and  bookkeeper.  He  also  entered 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
soon  made  his  mark  as  an  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable student.  Hia  early  ambition  was 
to  bo  a  phyaician,  and  it  waa  not  long  before 
he  matriculated  in  Columbia  University,  in- 
tending to  take  the  medical  course.  The  con- 
finement, together  with  the  close  application, 
always  eharaeteriatic  of  him  in  whatever  he 
has  undertaken,  caused  hia  health  to  fail,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  studies.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  beaten.  The  fighting 
biood  of  hia  Cruaader  ancestors  asserted  it- 
self, and  he  reaolved  to  go  into  the  navy. 
Lacking  influential  friends,  however,  he  could 
not  obtain  an  appointment  Then  he  turned 
to  the  army,  and  through  the  interest  of 
"  Sunset "  Cox,  at  that  time  a  powerful  po 
litical  leader  in  New  York  State,  he  obtained 
an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  on  2i  April,  18T0. 
He  was  graduated  12  June,  1880,  standing 
second  in  a  class  of  fifty-four,  and  waa  one  of 
the  two  members  of  his  class  to  be  commis- 
sioned as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Coips  of 
Engineers,  a  selection  accorded  to  the  grad- 
uatea  nho  rank  highest  at  that  time.  After  a 
short  period  aa  instructor  in  astronomy  at 
the  academy,  he  waa  stationed  with  the  en- 
gineers' battalion  at  Willefs  Point,  N.  Y.,  in 
1R81-82,  attending  Engineer  School  of  Appli- 
cationa.  He  became  first  lieutenant  15  June, 
1882,  and  for  two  years  waa  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia  under  General 
Miles.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  as  assistant  to  Lieut. -Col.  W.  E.  Mer- 
rill, whose  work  involved  the  improvement  of 
the  nhio  River  for  navigation.  It  was  here 
that  Colonel  Goethala  claims  that  he  obtained 
his  real  start  aa  an  engineer.  He  told  Colonel 
Merrill  that  he  was  there  to  learn,  and  his 
Huperior  officer  took  him  at  his  word  hy  put- 
ting him  to  work  a  a  a  rodman.  By  sheer 
ability  and  steady  application,  he  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  position  of  foreman.  Young 
Goethals  had  founded  his  life  upon  a  few 
broad,  solid,  simple  principles,  and  at  their 
root  was  the  quality  of  loyalty.  From  1885 
to  1889  he  served  as  instructor  and  assistant 
profeaaor  in  civil  and  military  engineering  at 
West  Point  and  in  18t9  he  waa  again  assigned 
to  the  work  uf  imprc\mg  along  the  Ohio  Ri\er 
but  a  month  later  waa  transferred  to  Florence 
Ala  to  do  similar  work  on  the  Tenneasee 
Elver  He  remained  there  until  1804  when 
he  Mai  called  to  Washington  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  engineers  USA  Brig  Gen 
Thomas  1  incoln  Casev  Subiequently  he 
served  under  Brig  Gen  William  P  Craig 
hill  and  John  M  Wilson  until  1898  He  be 
came  a  ciptam  14  Dec  1811  and  when  the 
Spanish  ^^  ar  broke  out  was  made  lieutenant 
colonel  of  \olunteprs  On  9  May  he  was 
chosen  as  chief  engineer  of  the  First  Army 
Corp"  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  wa^  hon 
orabI>  discharged  from  the  volunteer  service 
Again  he  entered  at  W  est  Point  being 
assigned  to  duty  there  in  November  189R  aa 
instructor  of  practical  military  engineering 
and  in  command  of  Company  F  Battalon  of 
Engineers  He  continued  there  until  August 
1900      On  7   Feb     1900    he  received  his  com 
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mission  as  major  and  on  his  relief  from 
duty  at  W  eat  Point  naa  sent  to  Newport 
R  I  to  take  charge  of  the  fortifications  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Southern  Massachusetts 
and  the  river  and  hachtr  im]  rovements  in 
that  locality  On  the  organization  of  the  gen 
eral  staff  in  1903  he  was  assigned  to  duty  m 
Washington  and  nhilc  serving  on  the  general 
staff  naa  graduated  at  the  Army  War  College 
and  afternird  served  ai  seeretarj  of  the  Taft 
Board  of  Fortificationa  He  «aa  made  heu 
tenant  colonel  on  4  March  1907  and  on  the 
same  date  was  ass  gned  to  membership  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of  which  he  be 
came  chairman  and  chief  engineer  on  1  April 
1007  It  V  as  at  a  critical  time  that  Colonel 
Goethals  asaumed  charge  of  the  gigantic  work 
of  build  ng  a  naterviay  connecting  the  \t 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  As  early  as  1875  a  project  for 
such  a  (.anal  was  act  on  foot  in  Frante  at  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps 
In  that  jear  after  the  auhjLCt  had  been  dis 
cussed  at  length  ly  the  Congr^s  des  "sciences 
Geographiques  at  Pans  a  provis  onal  rmt 
pany  vias  formed  b;  General  Turr  and  other 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  con 
cession  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  This 
syndicate  was  composed  of  speculators  whose 
sole  motives  were  of  a  commercial  nature 
The  spirit  that  mjved  them  in  the  promotion 
was  CAhibited  by  their  sucteaaors  in  the  con 
duct  of  the  enterj  rise — at  least  until  it  fell 
into  the  handa  ot  the  American  government — 
for  the  managemtnt  of  it  haa  been  declared 
to  have  been  chara  terized  by  a  degree  of 
extravagance  and  corruption  that  have  had 
fev  if  any  equal  a  in  the  history  of  the 
world  The  Colombian  government  signed 
a  contract  giving  to  the  promoters  the  es 
cluiive  privilege  tf  conatructing  and  operating 
a  canal  through  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
without  anj  restrictive  conditions  excepting 
that  if  the  route  adopted  traversed  any  por 
tion  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  concession  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  the  promoters  should 
arrive  at  an  amicable  underafandtng  with  that 
Corp  (ration  before  proceeding  The  concession 
waa  transferred  to  La  Compagnie  Univeraelle 
dii  Canal  Interoc^anique  de  Panama  generally 
known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Cimpany  and 
on  15  May  1879  the  IntLrnational  Conference 
met  to  determine  the  route  The  conference 
determined  that  the  canal  should  be  built 
from  the  Gulf  of  Limon  (Colon)  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama— a  route  »h  ch  has  been  folio\(ed 
in  a  general  wav  through  all  the  enterprise 
from  that  day  to  1  Aj  ril  1007  vshen  Colonel 
Goethals  took  aupreme  command  and  in  due 
course  brought  it  to  a  Buccesaful  issue  It 
wai  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  m  I'*75 
that  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  made  his  first  pub 
lie  appearance  in  connection  v(  ith  the  Pan 
ama  project  Coming  with  the  prestige  of  his 
great  \  ork  of  building  a  waterv^ay  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  well  as  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  Corinth 
Cana!  it  wan  logical  that  he  should  be  chosen 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Panama  ven 
ture  He  asserted  confidently  that  the  Pan 
ama  Canal  will  be  more  easily  begun  finished 
and  mainta  ned  than  the  &uez  Canal  But 
De  Lesaeps  aeems  t(  have  overeat  mated  hia 
own   powers    for  the  work   under   his  regime 
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naa  a  deplunlle  failure  He  n 
enfjineer  aid  lad  but  a  limited  knoH ledge  of 
the  science  of  engineering  jet  he  undertook 
to  laj  out  the  work  himself  acting  Ufon  data 
uhieh  a  profeaaional  engineer  \  ooJd  ha\r 
leciiied  inauffieient  or  unreliable  Almost  ti 
tl  e  last  he  believed  that  he  enjoyed  the  un 
liounded  confidence  of  the  French  people  and 
that  their  purses  ne\er  would  be  closed  to  hia 
demands  The  company  collapsed  br  nging 
pumpkte  ruin  to  man>  stockholders  and  seri 
OU3  loss  to  a  much  larger  number  The  Pans 
Longreaa  had  estimated  the  cost  of  construct 
ing  the  canal  at  $214  000  OnO  and  the  tim 
neceaaarj  for  its  completion  at  twelve  jeari 
The  technical  ccmmission  e\preaBed  the  rpin 
irn  that  the  entire  operation  might  be  finished 
in  eight  years  at  ■»  cost  of  $168  600  000  De 
Lesseps  altered  the  sum  fi\.ed  by  the  commis 
Bion  to  $13I<>nooO0  »hKh  he  insiated  would 
cover  the  entire  coat  uf  buildmg  the  canal 
H  made  a  tour  of  the  Lnited  States  Eng 
land  Belgium  Holland  and  France  telling 
in  publ  c  apeechea  of  the  enormous  \  rofitB 
ivhith  would  accrue  to  fhi.  fortunate  iniea 
tors  in  the  Panama  Canal  project  Follow 
ing  this  campaign  $60  000  000  in  shares  of 
$100  00  denomination  were  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  publ  c  Extravagance  and  misman 
agement  characterized  the  operations  of  this 
company    and   it    went   into   the   hands   of 
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the  "leine  appointing  Joaeph  Brunet  to  taki 
charge  of  its  affairs  It  was  a  grave  sttua 
tion  and  it  affected  not  leas  than  200  ODD  per 
eons  who  had  invested  in  good  faith  and  nho 
were  stunned  bj  the  catastrophe  Some 
$90  000  000  had  been  expended  none  of  ivhich 
noiild  be  9a\ed  unless  the  canal  were  built 
It  was  estimated  that  a  lock  canal  might  be 
completed  in  eight  years  at  a  further  cost  of 
$100  000  000  A  new  apreement  i  as  signed 
10  Dee  1800  mth  the  Colomb  an  government 
«hich  granted  an  extension  of  ten  >eara  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  Joseph  Brunet 
died  and  he  waa  succeeded  bv  Achille  Monchi 
court  The  latter  procured  a  further  concef 
sion  by  which  Colombia  granted  an  extension 
until  31  Oct  1894  f  r  the  organization  of  f 
new  company  and  ten  yeara  from  that  dati 
for  the  completion  of  a  canal  The  capital 
of  the  neii  Panama  Canal  Company  ccnaiated 
of  850  000  shares  of  $20  00  each  fiO  000  of 
^ihich  WLre  to  be  subscribed  for  while  50  000 
absolutely  unencumbered  i  ere  to  go  to  the 
Colomb  an  goicriment  m  consideration  of  the 
contracts  granting  extension  Thus 
after  the  appomtmen*  of  a  recener  for  the 
Inferoceanic  Canal  Company  what  was  gen 
crallv  known  as  the  New  Panima  Canal 
Company  was  definitely  established  Long 
before  Colonel  Coethala  became  a  member  of 
th  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  there  had 
been  much  argument  in  the  United  States  Con 
gress — and  out  of  it — as  to  the  relatne  vilues 
of  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canql  routes 
Men  whose  judgment  admittedly  demanded 
serious  consideration  were  on  either  side  The 
question  was  still  unsettled  in  the  pullic  m  nd 
when  the  commission  in  Nt^cmber  ItOl  pre 
sented  a  report  of  its  finding  to  the  President 
It  declared  briefly  that  the  total  amount 
for  wh  ch  the  Panama  Company  offers  to  sell 
and  trsnater  its  canal  property  to  the  United 
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•states"  is  $109,141,500.  The  value  set  upon 
it  by  the  commission  was  $*0,0DO,OO0.  This 
notwithstanding  that  the  receivers  of  the  old 
company  valued  the  assets  that  passed  into 
his  hands  at  about  $90,000,000  while  several 
million  dollars  had  been  expended  by  the  new 
company.  When  this  finding  became  known 
m  Paris,  the  directors  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  immediately  resigned,  and  at 
a  general  meeting  of  stockholders  it  was  de- 
cided to  offer  to  sell  out  to  the  commission 
all  assets,  rights,  and  interests  for  the  sum 
of  $40,000,000.  The  importance  of  a  water- 
way through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  both 
strategically  and  commercially,  had  long  been 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  it 
first  entered  into  a  treaty  with  New 
(  ranada.  the  then  possessor  of  the  isthmus  in 
1846  In  course  of  time  New  Granada  gov- 
ernment split  up  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
took  its  place  There  were  many  changes  of 
rule.  At  one  time  Panama  waa  a  sovereign 
state,  at  another  a  mere  department  of  tie 
c  naecutive  confederations  known  aa  Co- 
lombia and  New  Granada.  During  fifty-aeven 
^ears  fifty-three  revolutions  and  kindred  out- 
breaks took  place  in  the  isthmus  One  civil 
1  ar  lasted  three  years  and  another  nearly 
twelve  montha  Twice  Panama  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  confederations  in  which  she 
had  practically  no  voice,  and  six  times  United 
'^tatca  warships  were  forced  to  land  marines 
tnd  sailors  to  protect  property  and  to  see 
that  transit  across  the  isthmus  waa  kept  clear. 
The  United  States  already  possessed  and  es- 
erciaed  on  the  isthmus  certain  proprietary 
r  ghta  and  sovereign  powers  that  no  other 
nation  had  On  four  different  occasions  the 
government  of  Colombia  requested  the  land- 
ing of  troops  to  protect  its  troops  and  to 
maintain  order — the  order  which  it  waa  itself 
incompetent  to  maintain,  and  more  than  once 
it  was  only  the  firm  attitude  of  the  United 
States  which  prevented  European  powers 
from  interfering  on  the  isthmus  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1903,  decided  that  the 
situation  had  become  intolerable  and  that  it 
"IS  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  to  take 
up  the  building  of  the  canal  forthwith  The 
people  of  Panama  were  anxious  for  the  United 
States  to  do  the  work,  but  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  first  of  all  they  must 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Colombia.  Already 
dozens  of  leaders  on  the  isthmus  were  doing 
their  best  to  excite  revolution  Colombia  had 
failed  to  ratify  with  the  United  Slates  a 
treaty  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
canal  would  be  built,  and  the  Panamanians 
were  understood  to  be  ready  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion as  soon  aa  the  Colombian  Congress 
should  adjourn.  President  Roosevelt  at  once 
sent  several  naval  vessels  to  Panama,  the 
orders  to  the  officers  lie  ing  to  maintain  free 
uninterrupted  transit  across  the  isthmus, 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  armed  forces 
at  any  point  within  fifty  miles  of  Panama. 
These  orders  were  precisely  such  as  had  been 
ssucd  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902.  A  body  ot 
Colombian  troops  landed  at  Colon  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  all  Americans  there.  Captain 
Hubjiard,  of  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Nash- 
ille,"  acted  promptly,  and  the  Colombians 
lere  glad  to  give  up  their  murderous  project. 
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The  Republic  of  Panama  attained  its  inde 
pendence  without  bloodshed  Having  (.ome  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Lnited  '^tatea  the  Hay 
Bunau  Varilla  treaty  was  made  in  the  autumn 
oi  1803  and  fully  ratiBed  26  Feb  1806  This 
treaty  not  only  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  but  provided  for 
the  payment  to  Panama  of  $10  000  000  m  gold 
coin  and  an  annual  payment  beginning 
J  ears  from  abo^e  date  ot  $250  000  to 
tmue  so  long  as  the  convention  lasted  It 
granted  to  the  United  States  all  ii);hta  in  the 
Ne«  Panama  Can'il  Company  and  the  Pan 
ama  Railroad  Company  and  prov  ided  also 
that  the  Unitid  States  shall  have  in  perpetuity 
the  use  occup'ition  and  Lontrol  of  a  zone 
ot  land  and  land  under  water  for  the  con 
struction  maintenance  operation  sanitation 
and  protection  of  said  canal  of  the  width  of 
ten  miles  together  with  all  its  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  zone  abo\e  described  and  in 
addition  thereto  the  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama  named  Perrico  Naos 
Culebra  and  Flamenco  The  zone  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Canal  Zone  anl  all  the  military 
civil  and  judicial  po»era  essential  to  its  tern 
porary  government  were  to  be  exercised  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  direct 
When  the  United  States  Canal  Commission 
arrned  at  the  isthmus  in  April  11114  the 
only  work  in  progress  was  the  excavation  of 
the  Culebra  Cut  where  a  few  Frenih  ma 
chmes  were  emploved  with  a  force  of  about 
700  men  Owing  to  the  long  lapse  of  time 
eince  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  had 
ceased  operatnns  a  chaotic  condition  pre 
vailed  along  the  entire  line  of  the  canal  and 
the  plant  and  equipment  was  m  such  a  de 
teriorated  and  scattered  state  as  to  require 
months  for  its  collection  and  repair  The 
commission  valnntly  attacked  the  work  with 
John  F  \\allace  as  engmeer  m -chief  and 
Surg  Col  W  C  Corgaa  in  charge  of  the 
sanitation  department  \^  illiam  H  Taft  then 
Secretary  of  War  assumed  general  supervi 
aion  The  work  ot  the  commission  proied 
unsatisfactory  and  m  1605  President  Roose 
yelt  obtained  the  resignation  of  the  entire 
body  and  placed  the  control  of  affairs  defl 
nitely  in  the  hands  of  an  e\ecutiV6  committee 
with  Engineer  Wallace  in  full  control  of  the 
construction  Before  sixty  days  had  expired 
Mr  W  allare  retired  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  the  selection  of  John  F  Stevens  who 
assumed  charge  in  August  1005  For  nearly 
two  years  Mr  Stevens  supervised  the  work 
and  in  April  l')07  resigned  It  was  then  that 
President  Hoosevelt  w  ith  the  hearty  concur 
lence  of  Secretary  Taft  decided  to  install  a 
military  organi^atirn  A  new  commission 
was  created  with  Colonel  Goethals  as  chair 
man  and  chief  engineer  The  other  members 
were  I  leut  Col  H  F  Hodges  assistant  chief 
engineer  H  H  Rousseau  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  Lieut  Col  W  L  Sibert 
division  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  division 
Lieut  Col  D  D  Gaillard  division  engineer 
of  the  central  division  Col  W  C  Gorgas 
chief  of  the  department  of  sanitation  and  J 
C  Blackburn  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
civil  administration  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  members  of  the  reorganized  commieiion 
were  to  dwell  on  the  isthmus  and  personally 
supervise  the  work  under  their  charge     Among 
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the  disadvantages  against  which  Colonel 
Goothala  had  tu  nglit  was  the  prejudice  among 
the  men  against  a  military  adminiatration 
The  former  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Stevens,  had 
been  very  popular  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  interrogation  with  regard  to  the  new  chief 
engineer  which  easily  might  have  become 
downright  antagonism.  All  this  made  Colonel 
Goethals  somewhat  indignant,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  say  that  the  army  was  not  in 
charge  in  a  military  sense;  that  there  was 
to  be  no  militarism,  no  salutes,  that  he  had 
left  behind  him  all  his  military  duties,  and 
would  command  the  army  of  Panama,  fight- 
ing nature  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
that  had  brought  them  all  down  there.  The 
men's  cause  was  bis,  he  reminded  them,  they 
had  common  enemies,  Culebra  Cut  and  the 
climate,  and  the  completing  of  the  canal 
would  be  their  victory.  Colonel  Goethals  said 
he  intended  to  be  the  commanding  officer,  but 
the  chiefs  of  divisions  would  be  the  colonels, 
the  foremen,  the  captains,  and  no  one  who 
did  his  duty  had  aught  to  fear  from  mili- 
tarism. In  the  army  the  commanding  officer 
was  the  father  of  his  men.  When  he  (Colonel 
Goethals)  commanded  a  company  he  knew  his 
men.  their  trials  and  troubles,  and  so  would 
he  treat  the  men  there  on  the  canal;  giving 
1  ready  ear  to  their  complaints  and  griev- 
ances. Anyone  could  cume  to  him  at  any 
time,  or  detain  him  as  he  went  about  the 
work,  to  explain  their  particular  trials  or  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  work,  and  they 
Lould  be  assured  of  an  audience.  Colonel 
Goethals  made  his  word  good  by  setting  aside 
Sunday  mornings  as  the  time  for  his  hearing 
complaints  and  grievances  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  In  a  very  short  time  the  men 
found  that  working  under  an  experienced, 
thorotlghly  human  army  officer  meant  a 
smooth  running  labor  machine  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal  never  had  had  from  the  be- 
ginning until  Colonel  Goethals  took  charge. 
With  characteristic  military  promptitude. 
Colonel  Goethals  went  vigorously  to  work  at 
once.  Certain  alterations  in  the  plans  of  his 
predecessors  appeared  to  him  to  he  necessary, 
and  he  showed  no  hesitation  in  making  them. 
For  example,  the  dams  and  locks  which  were 
to  have  been  placed  at  La  Boca  were  located 
four  miles  further  inland,  at  Mira (lores,  thus 
placing  them  beyond  effective  gunfire  from 
a  hostile  fleet.  Both  the  canal  and  the  locks 
were  widened,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  was 
relocated  In  his  annual  report  of  1909 
Colonel  Goethals  estimated  the  probable  cost 
ot  the  completed  canal  at  $375,000,000.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  on  the  canal  in 
July,  1911,  was  47,740:  on  the  Panama  Rail- 
road 6.881,  and  the  rate  of  excavation  was 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million  cubic 
yards  per  month.  There  were  also  100  steam 
shovels  of  various  capaeitiea,  and  eighteen 
dredges,  the  latter  being  classified  as  seven 
ladder,  three  dipper,  six  pipe-line  suction,  and 
two  sea-going  suction  dredges.  So  rapidly 
did  the  work  proceed,  and  so  skillfully  and 
successfully  were  all  obstacles  surmounted, 
that  although,  originally.  Colonel  Goethals  did 
not  anticipate  completion  of  the  canal  before 
1915,  the  first  vessel  passed  in  August.  1914. 
The  steam  shovels  finished  their  work  on 
Chilebra  Cut  on  10  Sept.,  1913,  and  water  was 
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admitted  into  the  cut  in  October  1913 
Colonel  Goethals  was  eminently  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  many  engineering  problems  which 
were  imoUed  m  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal  He  had  had  the  benefit  of  tl  eoretical 
training  both  as  teacher  and  student  and 
hi8  practical  ejiper  ences  in  canai  construe 
tiun  had  been  varied  and  wide  He  was  espe 
cially  familiar  with  the  lock  type  of  con 
struction  His  experience  in  building  canals 
along  various  western  rivers  had  included  the 
supervision  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  Canal  on 
the  Tennessee  River  a  canal  near  Chatta 
noLga  14  miles  long  70  to  100  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  deep  with  11  locks  and  in  aqueduct 
900  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  and  the  Col 
bert  Shoals  Canal  In  all  of  these  under 
takings  he  showed  extraordinary  ability  in 
handling  large  for  es  of  nen  and  which 
while  douhtless  due  m  part  to  his  triming 
as  an  arm^  ofBcer  must  be  credited  largely 
to  some  personal  quality  m  himself  that 
closely  approached  genius  When  on  becom 
ing  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal  he 
had  under  him  30  000  workmen  of  halt  a 
dozen  nat  onalities  exhibiting  a  diversity  of 
that  difficult  quality  called  temperament 
which  it  WIS  impossible  to  ignore  hia  tact 
coupled  with  a  firmness  of  discipline  which 
neier  rela^ted  and  yet  which  never  became  irk 
some  to  any  man  doing  his  ordinary  e\ervday 
dutj  enabled  him  to  manage  his  army  of 
cmlian  laborers  as  easily  as  le  had  directed 
the  soldiers  of  his  regiment  in  other  da^s 
As  soon  as  Colonel  Goethals  took  charge  he 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  be 
fore  him  As  a  result  he  became  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  lock  canal  as  against  the 
sea  level  type  The  reported  sinking  25  Nov 
1908  of  a  portion  of  the  Gatun  dam — the  key 
to  the  lock  level  canal — construction  of  which 
had  begun  aroused  criticism  from  opponents 
of  this  plan  although  it  had  been  definitely 
and  officially  approved  by  act  of  Congress 
President  Roosevelt  also  in  1906  had  fav 
ored  a  lock  canal  Nevertheless  he  now  ap 
pointed  an  advisory  committee  of  eneineers 
consisting  of  Arthur  P  Davis  John  R  Free 
man  Allen  Hazen  Isham  Randolph  Jame"? 
Dix  Schuyler  and  Frederick  P  Stearns  tf 
decide  whether  the  Gatun  dam  was  feaaihli 
and  sate  and  once  more  to  pass  upon  the 
type  of  canal  to  be  built  Cclonel  Goethals 
caused  borings  to  be  made  on  the  a  te  of  the 
Gatun  dam  under  his  personal  supervision  and 
the  result  vas  that  the  board  were  convinced 
the  lock  tvpe  of  canal  as  projected  was  entirely 
feasihle  and  safe  They  so  reported  to  the 
President  while  Colonel  Goethals  fearlessly 
asserted  that  the  Gatun  dam  in  resist  ng  the 
pressure  of  the  lake  could  and  would  be  made 
as  safe  as  the  adjoining  hilla  In  his  annual 
report  submitted  in  1109  be  fl^ed  the  cost 
of  the  completed  canal  at  $375  000  000  The 
number  of  emplovecs  on  the  canal  at  that  time 
was  26  '435  and  on  the  Panama  Railroad 
6  864  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  under 
Colonel  Goethals  he  was  everywhere  along 
the  line  of  the  canal  His  yellow  motor  car 
running  on  rails  carried  him  rapidly  from  one 
part  of  the  work  to  another  and  he  always 
grasped  the  details  of  any  work  he  inspected 
on  the  instant  He  had  no  false  notions 
about  hiB  position  as  chief  engineer  of   the 
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greatest  engineering  work  the  world  had  ever 
seen  He  realized  full  well  that  a  single 
1 1  under  on  his  part  might  bring  down  upon 
his  head  the  criticism  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  But  he  was  a  sild  er  as  well 
as  a  capable  engineer  and  he  drove  straight 
ahead  taking  risks  as  they  came  with  his 
e^e  alwajs  on  the  object  of  the  battle — to 
complete  the  Panama  Canal  in  as  short  a 
time  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  would  be  con 
sistent  with  perfect  accomplishment  Hhen 
Colonel  Goethals  had  completed  his  great 
work  he  saw  bef  re  him  a  waterway  that  had 
been  made  m  the  face  of  almost  unbelievable 
difGcult  ea  He  with  his  predecessors  and 
associates  had  removed  mountains  luitt  an 
inland  sea  and  made  the  waters  of  the  canal 
a  connecting  link  uniting  two  oceans  The 
amount  of  material  handled  in  tl  e  construe 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  about  260  000 
000  cubic  vards  The  completion  of  Culebra 
Cut  was  delayed  two  years  by  slides  of  earth 
and  stone  which  in  the  total  reached 
32  000  000  cubi  yards  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  Panama  Canal  than  a  mere 
forty  mile  waterviay  viide  and  deep  enough 
for  the  passage  of  the  largest  ocean  going 
vessels  Breakwaters  fortifications  Gatun 
Lake — the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world 
—where  the  ships  of  the  world  might  eongre 
gate  and  ride  in  safety  three  sets  of  locks 
also  the  largest  in  the  w  rid  coal  storage 
basins  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  IS  stored  mammoth  machine  shops 
bakeries  lee  plants  docka  and  piers  all  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  corresponding  with  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  canal  itself      There 

V  ere  slides  perpetually  and  only  constant 
vigilance  and  hard  labor  enabled  man  to  con 
quer  these  freaks  of  nature  at  last  In  one 
slide  with  which  Colonel  Goethals  had  to  con 
tend  seventy  five  acres  of  the  town  of  Culebra 
broke  loose  and  moved  foot  by  foot  into  the 
canal  carrying  with  it  large  hotels  and  club 
houses  besides  many  smaller  structures  It 
was  a  continual  fight  against  the  slides  now 
with  dv  nam  ite  again  w  ith  hydraulic  exca 
vators  and  at  other  times  with  dredges  More 
than  IIOOOOUO  pounds  of  explosives  were 
used  alt  gefher  It  was  estimated  that  slides 
put  the  w  ork  back  more  than  tn  a  years 
There      as  criticism  in  some  quarters    but  it 

as  the  one  man  power  of  Colonel  Coethals 
that  built  the  Panama  Canal  There  were 
about  5  000  Americana  employed  on  the  con 
struction  of  the  canal  and  it  was  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Colonel  Goethals  that 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  e  gl  t  hour  law 
making  eight  hours  a  recognized  day  a  work 
When  strikes  were  threatened  he  controlled 
the  s  tuation  with  a  firm  hand  He  told  the 
men  that  it  was  their  privilege  to  qu  t  work  if 
they  V  anted  to  do  so  but  if  they  did  so  they 
would  unler  no  circumstances  be  re-employed 
How  effectively  his  policy  worked  out  was 
ahovn  in  1910  when  some  of  the  boiler 
makers  struck  because  their  wages  were  not 
advanced  from  $5  20  to  $6  00  a  day     Their  jobs 

VI  ere  taken  by  other  men  and  there  neier  vras 
another  strike  among  Americans  on  the  canal 
UTiat  a  real   interest  the  colonel   took   in  his 

was  often  shovn  A  memorable  evidence 
of  it  was  in  Culelra  Cut  when  steam  shovel 
work    began    to    tall    off   because    of    lack    of 
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saiT  bakery  baked  more  than  6  000  000  loaves 
of  brc'id  a  year  and  about  200  000  pounds  of 
cake  its  ice  cream  freezer  made  more  than 
100  000  pounds  of  ice  cream  a  vear  and  its 
egg  testers  pasaed  more  than  30  000  eggs  a 
day  One  of  the  first  reforms  Colonel 
Goethals  made  when  he  became  supreme  in 
authority  was  with  regard  to  amusement  for 
the  canal  worker  and  his  dependents  He 
knpw  that  the  moat  efficacious  panacea  against 
the  homesickness  which  tormented  so  many 
of  the  Americans  was  to  pnvide  ritional  and 
nholesome  recreation  for  them  after  working 
hours  beveral  Y  M  C  A  huildinga  had 
betn  erected  which  were  intended  to  ser\e  as 
clubhouses  for  the  men  But  the  plan  had 
not  been  developed  So  Colonel  Giethala 
caused  new  buildings  to  be  added  at  several 
places  and  a  liberal  pnlicv  adopted  that 
brought  the  Y  M  C  A  largely  into  the 
everyday  lives  of  both  men  and  women  -  "  - 
Canal  Zone  The  oliibhou'es  were  tl 
devious  of  nearly  all  the  organizati 
Americans  Their  spacious  rooms  were  given 
o\er  tn  a  meeting  of  the  woman  a  club  or 
devoted  to  a  dance  or  a  (ontert  or  became 
the  scene  of  amateur  or  even  profesmonal 
theatricals  The  people  liked  the  liberahzed 
Y  AI  C  A  idea  and  one  of  the  flrat  evidences 
of     its     usefulness    w  as     tlie     falling     off    of 
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1  quor  sales  Baseball  made  its  usual  strong 
ppeal  to  the  Americans  at  Panama.     Colonel 

Goethftis — an  ardent  lover  of  the  "  national 
■ime " — with      the      commission,      encouraged 

ball-playing  in  every  way,  furnishing  grounds, 
pecial  trains,  and  opportunities  for  practice, 
nd    many   big   games   between   isthmian   ball 

.  ams    were    hotly   contested   and    largely    at- 

nded      Like   the   average   American   officers, 

either  the  army  or  navy,  he  enjoys  rational 

musement,   especially  with  music,  and   is  as 

much  at  his  ease  in  a  ballroom  as  on   a   re- 


Colonel  Goethals  as  an  engineer  took  the 
[  eateat   interest,  are  the   three  great   sets  of 

cks  by  which   ahips  are   lifted  up  from  the 

a  to  Gatnn  Lake  and  back  down  to  the  sea 
gain    after   a   thirty-seven-mile   sail   through 

eah   water.     The  total   cost   of   the   Panama 

Canal  locks  approximates  $60,000,000.     With 

their   approach   walla,   their   aggregate   length 

nearly  two  miles.     There  are  three  steps  on 

ch  side  of  the  isthmus,  by  which  ships  are 
I  tted  up  85  feet  on  the  one  side  and  let 
1  wn  85  feet  on  the  other.  Each  of  these 
teps  has  two  lock  chambers,  making  par- 
llel    Bhipways   through   the   locks      The   side 

alls  vary  from  45  to  50  feet  wide  at  the 
l>or  of  the  locks,  and  at  a  point  24  1-3  feet 
hove  the  floor  they  begin  to  step  in  six-foot 

eps  until  they  are  eight  feet  wide  at  the 
:  p.  The  total  width  of  the  locks  between  the 
;vo  aide  walls  is  280  feet  In  the  middle  of 
the  locks  and  running  parallel  with  the  side 

alls,  is  a  center  wall,  which  divides  the  locks 

to  two  chambers  This  wall  is  60  feet  wide 
11  the  way  up  At  a  point  42y^  feet  above 
the   floor   of   the   lock   the    solid   construction 

ases,  and  a  U-shaped  opening  runs  the 
iitire  length  of  the  wall.     This  serves  to  pro- 

de  three  long  tunnels  the  full  length  of  the 

nter  wall,  one  above  the  other.  The  lowest 
of  these  tunnels  is  used  for  drainage,  the 
middle  one  tor  the  electric  cable  conduits,  and 
the  upper  one  as  a  passageway  from  one  piece 
of  operating  machinery  to  another.  Three 
large  culverts,  18  feet  in  diameter,  carry  the 
water  from  the  lake  into  the  several  locks. 
The  passage  of  water  is  controlled  by  a  large 
number  of  valves.  The  steel  gates  operating 
the  several  chambers  of  a  flight  of  locks  are 
7  feet  thick,  and  range  in  height  from  47  to 
82  feet  There  are  two  leavea  to  each  gate, 
each  leaf  65  feet  wide  The  weight  of  the 
leaves  varies  from  300  to  730  tons  The 
lock  gate  hinges  weigh  36,752  pounds  each, 
and  are  made  to  stand  a  strain  of  40,000 
pounds  before  stretching,  or  70,000  pounds 
before  breaking.  Under  an  actual  test  they 
did  not  break  until  a  strain  of  3,300,000 
pounds  had  been  put  upon  them.  Calonel 
Coethals'  extensive  experience  with  locks  had 
taught  him  that,  notwithstanding  their  enor- 
mous strength,  they  are  vulnerable  at  certain 
points  unless  the  engineers  are  almost  abnor- 
mally vigilant.  The  Panama  Canal  locks  are 
safe  so  far  as  human  foresight  and  ingenuity 
lan  make  them  so.  There  are  more  safe- 
guards around  them  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  locks  in  the  world.  Twenty-four  pon- 
derous fender  chains  are  swung  across  the 
locks  before  each  gate.  Each  chain  has  links 
of   three-inch   iron,   and   will   stop   within   70 
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feet  a  10.000-ton  ship  muving  at  the  rate  of 
five  knota  an  hour.  Another  precaution  is 
that  no  ship  is  allowed  to  pass  throueh  the 
locks  under  its  own  power.  It  has  been  dem 
on st rated  that  the  majority  of  accidents  in 
the  operation  of  locks  are  caused  in  this  way 
All  vesHcla  in  the  Panama  Canal  locks  are 
taken  through  by  electric  towing  engines  on 
shore.  Safety  gates  set  seventy  feet  from  the 
operating  gates  do  their  part  in  protecting 
the  locks.  Should  a  ship  approaching  the 
locks  by  any  chance  break  the  big  fender 
chain,  it  would  ram  the  safety  gates,  instead 
of  coming  into  collision  with,  and  perhaps 
seriously  injuring,  the  operating  gates.  In 
building  the  locks,  spillwaj's,  and  dams  of  the 
Panama  Canal  upward  of  five  million  barrels 
of  concrete  was  used — enough  to  build  a  row 
of  bouses  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  The 
importance  of  military  protection  for  thL 
canal  was  recognized  as  soon  as  Colonel 
Goethals  had  brought  the  great  work  within 
even  a  distant  view  of  completion.  There  are 
extensive  fortifications  at  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  outlets  uf  the  canal.  At  the  At 
lantic  side  two  great  breakwaters  have  nar 
rowed  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  and  any 
hostile  ship  which  might  try  to  enter  would  be 
under  the  guns  of  Margarita  Island  on  one 
side  and  those  of  Toro  Point  on  the  other 
No  ship  could  live  under  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  powerful  land  batteries  and  immense  mor 
tars  which  now  guard  the  entrance.  At  the 
Pacific  end  all  the  defenses  are  on  the  east 
side     of     the     channel.      Several     islands     in 


They  have  been  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  breakwater  from  Balboa  to  Naos  Island 
which  in  its  turn  is  connected  with  the  islands 
of  Perico  and  Flamenco  by  atone  causeways 
The  heaviest  armament  at  each  end  of  the 
canal  consists  of  a  sixteen-inch  gun.  These 
are  the  largest  weapons  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  if  not  the  largest  in  the  world 
Each  gun  is  50  feet  long  and  weighs  284,000 
pounds.  It  hurls  a  projectile  6  feet  long 
which  weighs  2,400  pounds  and  contains  140 
pounds  ot  high  eitplosive.  The  secondary  de 
fenses  at  each  end  of  the  canal  consist  of  six 
nch  guns,  six  6-inch  guns,  sixteen  12-inch 
tars,  and  eight  4  7-10-inch  howitzers.  The 
mortars  have  a  range  ot  more  than  eleven 
miles  Surprise  attacks  are  guarded  against 
by  fourteen  searchlights,  each  with  a  sixty 
inch  reflector,  capable  of  sweeping  the  entire 
horizon.  They  are  operated  from  electric 
plants  independent  of  the  main  plants  -' 
Gatun  and  Miraflores.  A  supply  of  m 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  ammunition  is  kept 
on  the  isthmus  at  all  times.  In  carrying  out 
the  law  providing  for  the  permanent  govern 
ment  of  the  Panama  Canal,  President  Wilson 
on  24  Jan.,  1914,  nominated  Colonel  Goethals 
governor  of  the  Qinal  Zone,  He  was  confirmed 
1  Feb,  1014,  and  the  new  government  went 
into  operation  I  April  Colonel  Gfoethals  had 
urged  that  the  change  from  the  constructi 
government  to  the  operative  government 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
least  pos'Sible  friction.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  change  should  he  an  evolution,  and  that 
persons  who  had  "  made  good "  during  the 
construction  work  should  be  preferred  in  "" 
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ing  positions  under  the  new  r^graie  He  car 
ried  out  this  policy  conscientiously  In  su 
preme  control  subject  only  to  the  supervision 
of  the  'secretary  of  W  ar  Colonel  Goethals 
worked  hard  on  the  task  of  reorganization 
In  accordance  with  his  recommendations  a 
department  of  operation  and  maintenanie, 
having  charge  of  the  completion  ot  the  canal 
and  Its  operation  was  appointed  Cther  de 
partments  were  provided  for  including  the 
important  health  department  which  succeeded 
the  department  ot  Banitation  It  took  oier 
the  operation  of  the  quarantine  service  the 
sanitary  control  of  the  zone  the  sanitary 
relations  bctieen  the  Lnited  '^tates  and  the 
cities  tf  Panama  and  Colon  under  the  treatv 
and  the  operation  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  Later  executive  orders  from 
President  \\  ilson  established  a  V\  ashington 
office  laid  down  the  plan  for  the  organization 
ot  the  new  judiciarj  pro\ided  rules  for  the 
collection  of  tolls  and  the  operation  of 
terminal  faiilities  etc  By  1  Tan  1915  af 
fairs  had  been  plated  en  a  permanent  basis 
the  new  judiciary  system  nai  in  operation 
and  Colonel  Goethals  had  begun  the  tacttui 
and  able  administration  which  up  to  the  time 
the  canal  was  finished  and  afterward  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world  On  4  March  1915 
Colonel  Goethals  was  nominated  by  the  Presi 
dent  a  major  general  His  aides  Brigadier 
General  Gorgas  Col  Henry  F  Hodges  Lieut 
Col  «illiam  T  Sibert  and  Cnil  Engineer 
Haney   H     Rousseau     were    all    promoted   at 
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firmed  by  the  Senate  the  dav  they  i 
received  an  unusual  honor  Colonel  Goethals 
lesgned  the  go\ernorship  of  the  Canal  Zone 
n  January  1917  In  building  this  canal  he 
had  accomplished  the  greatest  c  nstruction 
and  engineering  feat  in  the  history  of  the 
orll  Both  m  that  an  I  in  the  operation  of 
the  canal  after  it  was  opened  as  ^tell  as  in  the 
administration  of  the  giver nment  of  the  zone 
he  shoHed  an  exec  itive  genius  that  alone  en 
abled  him  to  carry  to  a  su  ceasful  outcome  the 
tremendously  responsible  task  entr  i^ted  to 
him — a  task  more  onerous  and  man^  sided 
than  ever  before  was  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  one  man  since  records  have  been  kept  of 
human  achievement  Colonel  C  oethals  mar 
ried  in  18S4  Effie  Rodman  and  tley  hive  two 
sons  Ceorge  E  a  sec  nd  I  eutenant  of  en 
gmeers    and  Thomas  R    Cxoethals 

BELASCO  David  playwright  and  theatn 
cal  manager  b  in  Sin  Francisco  Cal  '5 
July  185b  son  ot  Humphrey  and  Reni  (Mar 
tin)  Belasco  of  English  origin  He  was  grad 
uated  at  Lincoln  College  (California!  in  1875 
and  even  in  chillh  od  evinced  a  marked  1  an 
ing  to  dramat  o  1  terafure  At  the  age  of 
f  urteen  he  produced  in  a  music  hall  in  San 
Francisco  an  original  play  in  seven  acts  en 
titled  Jim  Black  or  the  Regulator  s  Ee 
venge  in  which  he  himself  played  the  title 
rule  and  hired  genuine  rufflans  as  suj  er* 
to  add  local  color  His  attual  career  begin 
very  humbly— as  call  boy  at  Baldwin  s  theater 
in  San  Francisco  He  rose  rapidly  and  mak 
ing  known  his  genius  in  that  direction  was 
made  stage  minager  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
Simultaneously  he  filled  s  milir  positions  at 
two  other  theaters  ind  so  came  in  contact  with 
many  actors  and  actresses  destined  to  become 
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stars  later  on  His  reputation  spread  rapidlj 
and  when  in  1880  he  shifted  the  scene  of  his 
activities  to  New  York  the  foundations  of 
hia  fame  were  already  laid  The  Mallorj 
brothers  at  jnce  engaged  him  to  manage  their 
productions  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater 
Meantime  he  had  continued  playi>riting 
La  Belle  Ruase  Valerie  and  Hearts  of 
Oak  had  long  runs  and  shoned  that  a  new 
fattor  had  entered  the  ■imerican  dramatic 
field  In  18S4  appeared  his  May  Blosaom 
a  comedo  whrse  dainty  and  irresistible  charm 
completely  captured  the  audiences  and  which 
added  much  to  the  fame  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theater  then  particularly  known  for  that  kind 
of  I  roductions  The  Mallory  brothers  m 
trusted  him  with  their  Lyceum  Theater  produc 
tions  A  number  of  pla^s  written  in  coUabo 
ration  with  Henry  Q.  de  Mille,  including  "  The 
Wife,"  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  and  "  Lord 
Chumley"  {which  first  brought  E.  H.  Sothern 
into  general  notieel,  further  added  to  Ms 
laurels.  Then  came  "  Men  and  Women,"  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Frohroan  at  Proctor's 
Twenty-third  Street  Theater;  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me"  (in  collaboration  with  Frankiin 
Fylea),  produced  at  the  Empire,  and  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland "  { 1895 1 ,  in  which  he 
brought  forward  Mrs,  Leslie  Carter,  a  prot^g^ 
of  his.  His  d^but  as  an  independent  manager 
waa  made  with  Francis  Powers'  "  The  First 
Born,"  a  most  successful  venture.  Hia  own 
"  Zaza,"  with  Leslie  Carter  as  star,  came  next; 
then  (1899)  "Naughty  Anthony,"  a  farcical 
comedy,  "  Madam  Butterfly,"  a  dramatized 
version  of  John  Luther  Long's  Japanese  story, 
and  "Madame  Du  Barry"  (1901),  one  of  hia 
greatest  successes,  produced  at  the  New  Na- 
tional Theater,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Criterion  (New  York).  Meantime,  In  1900, 
his  two  latest  plays  were  given  in  London.  In 
1902  he  opened  the  Belaseo  Theater  in  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York  (now  the  Republic), 
with  "  The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  another 
Japanese  subject  on  which  the  author  of  the 
first  collaborated  with  Mr.  Belasco,  as  he  did 
also  in  "  Adrea."  a  classic  tragedy  brought  out 
in  1905.  Before  the  last-named  appeared 
"Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  (from  Egerton  Cas- 
tle's novel),  "The  Bath  Comedy,"  and  "The 
Music  Master,"  in  which  David  Warfleld  made 
his  great  success  as  a  character  actor.  "  The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  a  romance  of  Cali- 
fornia gold-mining  days,  which  later  was  used 
for  an  opera  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  first 
peared  as  a  drama  in  1905,  with  Blanche 
Bates,  and  "  The  Rose  of  the  Eancho,"  i 
similar  subject,  in  1006.  Another  theater, 
the  Stuyvesant,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
New  York's  "  intimate  "  playhouses,  was  built 
by  Mr.  Belasco  in  1907,  the  opening  prodi 
tion  being  "  The  Grand  Army  Man,"  wi 
David  Warfield.  The  theater's  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  Belasco,  As  a  "  discoverer 
of  playwrights  no  less  than  actors  Mr.  Belasco 
has  been  uncommonly  successful.  This  i 
doubt  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  himself  both  playwright  and  actor — for 
early  in  his  career  "he  appeared  in  youthful 
parts  in  "  Metamora,"  with  Edwin  Forrest, 
and  "  Pizarro,"  with  Charles  Keene,  and 
juvenile  parts  with  Booth  and  other  stars. 
His  keen  judgment  of  the  qualities  of  success 
in  both  departments  is  thus  explained.     "  The 
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Easiest  Way,"  by  Eugene  Walter,  a  hitherto 
unknown  writer,  which  he  brought  forward 
with  Frances  Starr  in  the  leading  rOle,  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  plays  illustrating  a  phase  of  metro- 
politan life  ever  produced  in  America.  "  The 
Lily"    (1909),    a    problem    play   by   himself; 

The  Concert"  (1910),  "Nobody's  Widow" 
{ 1910),  "  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm " 
{1910],  "The  Woman"  (1010),  "Tlie  Case  of 
Becky"  (1911),  "The  Governor's  Lady" 
(1911),  "Years  of  Discretion"  (1912),  "A 
Good  Little  Devil  "  {1912|,  "The  Auctioneer" 
(1913),  "  The  Temperamental  Journey " 
(1913),  "The  Secret"  (1913),  "The  Phantom 
Rival"    (19U),   "  Marie-Odilie  "    (19151,   and 

The  Boomerang "  ( 1015 )  are  among  Mr, 
Belaseo's  noted  productions.     The  tutoring  of 

'  ■  's  has  been  a  feature  of  his  career,  and  he 
le  time  offered  to  develop  any  young  man 
who  should  prove  to  have  the  necessary  talent 
tor  the  profession.  He  is  a  real  power,  and  in 
this  day  of  syndicates  and  combinations  he  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  has  maintained  his  in- 
dependence and  has  followed  his  artistic  ideals 
without  interference. 

PIKDEIX,  Henry  Heans,  journalist  and 
publicist,  b.  in  St,  Joseph,  Miss.,  23  Dec,  1860, 
son  of  James  Morrison  and  Elizabeth  Pin- 
dell.  He  is  descended  from  a  distinguished 
Maryland  family:  his  father  was  bom  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  his  mother  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Hie  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Richard  Pindell, 
served  on  the  staff  of  George  Washington  in 
the  Revolution,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of 
Lafayette,  when  the  French  patriot  was  in- 
jured in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Twenty 
years  later,  when  Lafayette  revisited  America, 
he  was  entertained  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  at  the 
home  of  Maj.  Thomas  H.  Pindell,  the  doctor's 
eon.  James  Morrison  Pindell  was  a  cousin  of 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and 
became  a  devoted  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  who 
was  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timately associated  during  Clay's  political  ca- 
reer. Dr.  Richard  Pindell  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  his  time.  He  entered  the  Continental 
army  from  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md„  in  the 
spring  of  ITTT,  and  served  as  a  surgeon  of  the 
Fourth  Maryland  Continental  troops  until  15 
Nov.,  1783,  He  died  in  Lexington,  Ky ,  20 
March,  1833,  leaving  three  children — Thomas 
H.  Pindell,  Elizabeth  Ross,  and  Mary  Pindell, 
wife  of  James  Shelby.  Dr.  Pindell's  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Hart,  who 
fought  at  Longmeadows  in  1789,  and  sister  of 
Lueretia  Hart,  who  married  Henry  Clay. 
Another  sister  married  James  Benton,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. Colonel  Hart  resided  at  Hartford,  his 
county  seat,  in  Orange  County,  N.  C.,  until 
1780,  when  he  removed  to  Hageratown,  Md., 
and  engaged  in  business  with  Col.  Nathaniel 
Rochester,  founder  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 
In  1794  he  moved  to  Lexington,  Ky.  His 
daughter,  Nancy,  married  James  Brown,  who 
waa  a  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  minister  to  France  under  two  administra- 
tions. Several  branches  of  the  Pindell  family 
are  established  in  the  South,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  a  relative  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor Means  of  South  Carolina.    The  founder  of 
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th     (am  ly         Am  Th  m       P 

wh        p  n  h  1   f    m   E  gl     d        ttl  d 

in  P  G      g      C       t3    Md     b  t  IbMO 

and  1705  Tl  t  b  d  d  t  m  b  f  th 
fo  m      d  t  d        d  b.    th    f    t  h  m 

does  not  appear  in  the  lists  o£  "Early  Mary- 
land Settlers,  1653-80,"  a  compilation  of  many 
roiumea,  presi-rved  in  the  Land  Record  office, 
Annapolis;  and  that  he  waa  in  Maryland  prior 
to  1705  is  evidenced  by  a  deed  on  file  at 
Upper  Marlborough,  county  seat  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  In  thia  record  is  sho«n  the 
Bale  of  a  piece  of  proi>erty  called  "  Esaing- 
ton  ■'  by  Thnmaa  Larkin  and  his  wife  to 
Thomas  Pindell  and  Jonathan  Simmons,  of 
Prince  Georges  County,  ■'  planters,"  dated  29 
March,  1705.  The  children  of  Thomas  Pindell 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  Jane  Gladstone, 
Philip,  Mary,  Abraham,  Rachel  and  Isaac. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Thomas  PindeJl  had 
another  son.  for  in  1710  one  Philemon  Pin- 
dell ia  found  witnessing  a  will  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  but  his  name  never  appears  again 
in  any  of  the  known  records,  and  he  probably 
died  before  hi  a  father's  will  was  written. 
Thomas  Pindell,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Thomas, 
lived,  as  did  his  father,  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  which  always  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  moat  intereating  and  aristocratic  aec- 
tions  of  Maryland.  It  was  formed  in  169 S 
from  Charles  County,  which  waa  settled  al- 
most entirely  by  emigrants  of  old  English 
lineage.  Many  names  which  have  been  lumi- 
nous in  the  pages  of  Maryland's  history  are 
associated  with  one  or  other  of  these  two 
counties.  Foremost  among  them  are;  Wheeler, 
Edmundson,  Greene,  Pindell,  Sprigg,  Belt  and 
Beall,  the  three  last  names  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Pindell.  Philip,  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Thomas,  removed  to  Anne 
Arundel  County  and  married  Elizabeth  Hol- 
land, of  good  old  Maryland  stock,  and  had  a 
ntimerouB  family.  One  of  his  sons,  John,  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  and  married  twice,  one  of 
his  wives  being  Eleanor  Gill.  The  second 
Thomas  Pindell  died  in  1734,  leaving  six  chil- 
dren: Edward,  Jacob,  Richard,  Thomas,  Philip 
and  Rachel.  His  aon,  the  third  Thomas  Pin- 
dell, who  also  lived  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
married  Mary  (Belt)  Sprigg,  widow  of 
Col.  Edward  Sprigg  and  daughter  of  Col. 
Joseph  Belt,  presiding  justice  ot  Prince 
Georges  County  (172B-281,  and  representative 
in  the  genera!  assembly  {1727-371,  and  by 
her  had  two  children — Dr.  Richard  Pindell,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary.  Five  Pindella  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution ;  John  "  Pendall,"  served 
three  yeara;  Nicholas  Pindle  or  Pindell,  of  the 
First  Maryland  Regiment,  served  six  months 
and  died;  Philip  Pindell,  Captain  Bowie's 
muster-roll;  Philip  Pindell,  Sixth  Maryland. 
and  Dr.  Richard  Pindell.  Gassaway  Pindell, 
a  grandson  of  Thomas  I.,  when  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  taken 
to  England  in  1780.  There  he  was  confined  in 
the  famous  old  Mill  Prison.  The  late  Senator 
Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  waa  directly 
descended  from  the  Gassaways.  In  1746 
Thomas  and  Jacob,  sons  of  the  second  Thomas, 
joined  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  In 
the  War  of  1812  the  Pindells  also  served  with 
distinction.  Richard  Pindell  was  a  sergeant 
in  Captain  Pinkney's  artillery.  Twenty-second 


Regiment  John  Pindel!  was  a  private  m  Cap 
tain  bhrim  s  company  Forty  Bi\th  Pegiment 
anfther  John  Pind  1!  wis  a  private  in  Cap 
tiin  Peter  s  company  Third  Cavalry  Regi 
ment  and  Richard  1  indell  was  ensign  in  Cap 
tain  iates  c  mpany  Sixth  Regiment  Henry 
Means  Pindell  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
graduated  in  1884  at  De  Pau\i  Lnneraity 
Greencastle  Ind  and  tntered  journtlism  a 
profession  wh  Lh  he  has  followed  ever  since 
His  hrst  post  aasumed  immediately  after 
graduation  was  that  of  city  uditor  of  the 
Wabash  (Ind  )  Timts  Ne\t  he  joined  the 
editorial  force  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  offered  him  a  wider  field  and  give  him 
valuable  newspaper  connections  in  Illinois 
From  Chicago  Mr  Pindell  went  to  the  State 
capital  it  Springfield  to  accept  sen  ice  as  city 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Reg  ster  which 
then  as  no\  was  one  of  the  leading  news 
papers  of  Central  III  nois  W  hile  in  Spring 
field  Mr  Pindell  was  elected  cit(  treasurer 
serving  from  1887  until  1889  and  being  aiso 
ciat  d  with  CI  arles  E  Hay  a  brother  of  the 
late  John  Haj  Secretary  of  "-itate  under 
President  McKinley  He  removed  to  Peoria 
in  1889,  and  founded  the  Peona  "Herald." 
Soon  thereafter  he  purchased  the  Peoria 
"  Transcript,"  and  the  Peoria  "  Times,"  dispoa- 
ing  of  the  latter  property  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  Peoria  "Journal"  Mr  Pindell  consoli- 
dated the  Herald  and  Transcript  under 
the  title  Herald  Transcript  and  on  13 
July  1002  purchased  the  Peoria  Journal." 
'n    Ottoher   of    the    same    year     he    sold    the 

Herald  Transtript  to  a  group  of  business 
aen       Under    his    management      the    Peoria 

Journal  an  afternoon  newspaper  soon  re- 
acted to  his  energetic  and  progressive  man- 
agement and  became  the  leading  newspaper  in 
the  ''tate  outside  of  Chicago  On  21  July, 
1919      Mr      Pindell     purcha-ied     the     Peoria 

Transcript  which  in  the  meantime  had 
changed  its  title  from     Herald  Transcript      to 

Transcript      and   he   la   now    operating   the 

Journal  and  the  morning  Transcript " 
under  one  roof  These  priperties  represent  the 
strongest  and  moat  mflutntial  newspaper  com- 
bination m  the  State  outside  of  Chicago  cov- 
ering both  the  evening  and  m  rn  ng  field  and 
holding  etclusnc  Aasociated  Press  franchises 
for  Peoria  As  editor,  pul  liaher  and  owner 
of  the  "  Journal  "  and  "  Transcript,"  Mr  Pin- 
dell has  become  the  dominant  political  leader 
of  Central  Illinois  In  1912  he  took  the  lead 
in  his  State  in  the  campaign  for  ^\oodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  Sixteenth  (Peoria)  Congres- 
sional District  was  the  only  district  in  the 
State  which  was  carried  in  the  presidential 
primary  for  Mr  Wilson.  Mr  Pindeli's  rela- 
tions with  President  Wilson  have  been  moat 
intimate  and  cordial,  and  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1916  found  him  even  more  zealous  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  president's  policies  In 
January,  1014,  Mr  Pindell  was  nominated  tor 
ambassador  to  Russia,  but  he  resigned  soon 
after  the  Senate  had  confiTmed  the  nomination. 
Upon  receipt  ot  his  resignation.  President 
Wilson  wrote  the  following; 

My  dear  Mr.  Pindell:  Your  letter  does 
great  credit  to  your  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
and  served  to  increase,  if  that  were  possible, 
my  admiration  for  you  and  my  confidence  in 
your  eminent  fitness  for  the  mission  which  you 
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now  decline  I  can  but  yield  to  your  judgment 
m  the  matter  because  it  la  clear  to  me  that 
feeling  as  jou  do  "hether  ^ou  are  fullj  ju  ti 
tied  111  that  fee!  ng  or  not  jou  \ould  not  be 
comfortable  or  happy  in  the  post  I  there 
fore  cannot  insist  You  will  allo«  me  how 
e%er  to  express  mj  deep  regret  I  know  jour 
quality  so  nell  and  «as  bo  anxious  to  see  jou 
at  St  Petersburg  that  I  feel  a  keen  disap 
pointment  It  la  only  a  very  imperfect  con 
eolation  that  1  maj  not  agam  express  my  un 
qualified  rnnfidence  m  'Sour  abilitj  jour  char 
acter  your  discretion  and  \our  entire  suit 
abil  ty  for  such  a  i  ost 

Cordially  and   s  ncerelv  y 


\\0( 


!    Wll 


In  expHining  Mr    Pindel!  s  appointment    the 
then    becretarj    of    Stat       'Mr     Brvan     sa  d 

The  ambassadorship  to  Russia  is  vacant  and 
the  President  has  tor  some  time  been  desirous 
of  filling  It  bj  an  appointment  nh  h  would 
be  entirely  norths  of  the  great  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  post  Kuoving  Mr  Pindell 
personally  his  character  hiB  ability  and  his 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
plate  he  oflered  him  an  appointment  Mr 
Pindell  did  not  seek  the  appointment      It  was 


r  aiiticiialibn  on  hia  part  that  it  would  be 
offered  to  him  As  a  publisl  er  Mr  Pindell 
has  stood  restlutelv  for  nnn  partisanship  in 
local  government  and  was  a  progressive  long 
before  the  term  was  coined  He  his  been  a 
consistent  champion  of  >iound  money  and  was 
largelv  instrumental  in  forcing  the  repeal  of 
the  notorious  Allen  and  Humphrey 
afreet  railway  acts  "hich  cave  cities  of  the 
State  authority  to  grant  fifty  year  franchises 
on  a  five  cent  fare  bams  Mr  Pindell  was  also 
a  pioneer  in  the  commission  form  of  gov 
ernment  for  cities  in  his  home  State  and 
draft  d  the  bill  vihieh  placed  a  score  of  Illi 
nois  cities  upon  a  non  partisan  basrt  Mr 
Pindell  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  tor  two 
years  was  president  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Ne  vs 
paper  Publishers  Association  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  E  ard  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  all 
the  leading  clubs  of  Peoria  and  is  keenly  in 
terested  in  all  the  commercial  and  welfare 
movements  of  his  city  to  tbe  development  of 
whieh  he  has  cfntributcd  liberally  of  his 
genius  and  energy  Mr  Pindell  owes  much  of 
his  influence  to  an  equable  temperament  and 
a  quiet  urbanity  v^hich  is  equally  at  home  in 
London  Paris  New  \ork  Chi  ago  or  Peoria 
H  a  success  in  journalism  may  be  attributed 
in  large  part  to  a  stubborn  belief  in  (he  ulti 
mate  triumph  of  decency  m  all  controversies 
affecting  local  government  Tbe  pressure  of 
his  circulation  departments  never  is  permitted 
to  push  him  across  the  hne  he  has  circum 
scribed  about  hia  ideal  of  wholesome  living 
fair  pla\  and  man  to  man  juaticf  For 
twenty  seven  years  Mr  Pindell  has  owned 
and  managed  nevispapers  in  the  second  elty 
of  Illinois  In  that  time  he  has  been  viru 
lently  assailed  by  competitors  and  although 
the  temptati  n  to  retaliate  m  kind  has  been 
madlenmg  be  has  held  t  hia  conrne  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  finally  to  achieve 
eminence  not  only  in  the  zone  of  hit  imme 
diate  influence    but  m  State  and  nation  as 
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well.  Peoria  is  the  center  of  the  greatest  diB- 
tilling  district  in  the  world.  It  also  is  the 
f  rmer  home  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Fur 
J  ears,  this  city,  now  emerging  from  provin- 
Lialism,  has  inherited  the  odium  which  at- 
taches to  the  liquor  business  and  the  preju- 
d  ce  which  in  the  early  day  prevailed 
against  the  great  agnostic  whose  fame  was 
nation-wide.  In  this  field,  Mr.  Pindell,  with 
the  aid  of  his  newspapers,  developed  a  morale 
which  not  only  gave  progressive  Peorians  a 
rallying  point  at  home,  but  which  increased 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  city  was 
held  abroad  Incidentally,  Mr.  Pindell'a  poli- 
cies returned  to  him  a  measure  of  material 
prosperity  and  prestige  answerable  to  his  ef- 
forts. Although  a  progressive,  llr.  Pindell  is 
in  no  sense  a  "  crank  "  Hia  conception  of  a 
newspaper  is  that  it  should  be  an  institution 
rather  than  an  organ  or  counting-house  Yel- 
low journalism  is  distasteful  to  him,  yet  he  is 
intolerant  of  exploitation  of  the  people  hy 
public  service  or  other  corporationa.  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  hew  to  the  line  when  private 
greed  clashes  with  the  public  interest.  Opti- 
mism is  the  dominant  note  in  all  his  policies, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  resolve  a 
doubt  in  favor  of  a  worthy  motive.  Mr.  Pin- 
dell's  regard  for  President  Wilson  has  been 
almobt  Platonic.  He  was  the  original  Wilson 
man  in  Illinois,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
President  reciprocated  his  friendship  and 
recognized  his  ability  is  evidenced  by  his  nom- 
ination of  the  Peoria n  lor  ambassador  to 
Russia  in  1914  It  was  the  greatest  national 
honor  ever  conferred  upon  a  citizen  of  Central 
Illinois.  A  Peoria  newspaper,  which  bitterly 
opposed  him,  professionally  and  politically, 
filled  the  channels  of  publicity  vvith  derogatory 
matter  which  was  eagerly  printed  by  Eastern 
newspapers,  but  he  kept  up  the  fight  until 
his  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  his  right  to  represent  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  most  exacting  court  in  Europe 
had  been  won.  Mr  Pindell  resigned,  how- 
ever, before  accepting  service.  The  controversy 
over  the  Russian  post  developed  evidences  of 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  progressive  press 
whieh  confirmed  the  high  opinion  in  which  he 
was  held  by  editors  and  publishers  who  had 
followed  with  interest  hia  battle  for  better 
things  in  Peoria,  and  his  consistent  sanity  in 
the  treatment  of  national  and  State  issues. 
iVs  joumaliat,  publicist,  and  promoter  of  non- 
partisan and  clean  government,  Mr.  Pindell 
has  wrought  notably  in  hia  field.  He  accepts 
defeat  with  equanimity  and  success  with  mod- 
eration, and  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  im- 
pression of  him  is  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
more  interested  in  results  than  in  methods. 
Mr.  Pindell  married  29  Oct.,  1890,  Eliza 
Adelia,  daughter  of  Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  III.,  a  pioneer  of  tbe  State  and 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  Southern  family. 
Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Pindell  have  two  daughters 

CKAIGHEAD,  Edvrin  Boone,  educator,  h.  in 
Ham's  Prairie,  Mo ,  3  March,  1861,  son  ol 
I  0  and  Fannie  (Payne!  Craighead.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  College.  Fulton, 
Mo ,  and  at  Central  CoileRe,  Fayette,  Mo., 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
AM.,  in  18S3.  During  the  years  1883  and 
1 S85,  he  was  a  post-graduate  atudent  at 
Vanderbilt   University,   Nashville,   Tenn.,   and 
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the  years  1 
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d  1887  he  apent  in  European 
I  natural  bent  was  toward 
the  clflsaics,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  this 
country  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Wof- 
ford  College,  South  Carolina.  This  position  he 
held  until  1S03,  when  he  became preaidentof  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  remaining  there  until  1897.  He  then 
returned  to  hia  native  state  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Central  College.  In  1898  the 
University  of  Miasouri  recognized  hia  abilities 


attain 


terring  up- 
on mm  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  In  1901 
Dr.  Craighea  I 

gave  up  his  work 
at  Central  Col 
lege  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the 
Missouri  State 

Normal  School 
In  1904  he  went 
to  New  Orleana 
La.,  aa  president 
of  Tulane  Univer 
sity,  remaining 
there  for  the  nex 
eight  years.  In 
1912  he  became 
t  f  the 
tj     f  M  n- 


ty     of 


achool   d 


Louisiana  is  eapoeialiy  worthy  of 
In  1904  ntiLO  Dr  Craighead  betame  president 
of  that  institution  only  the  academic  col- 
leges were  located  on  the  upto\  n  campus, 
conaisting  of  a  body  of  land  about  600  feet 
wide  tndcr  his  administration  this  cimpus 
naa  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  over  $500  000  to 
more  than  100  acres  and  the  Law  College, 
Jiledical  and  Dental  Colleges  and  School  of 
Pharmacy  f  rmerly  scattered  over  the  city, 
non  find  their  homes  on  the  «i  town  campua. 
In  1106  a  post  graduate  school  for  practicing 
physicians  came  under  the  contr  I  of  the 
unnersitv  a  step  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  Tulane  but  toward  sound  medical  educa- 
tion In  I'tOO  the  Ne  \  Orleans  College  of 
Dentistry  came  under  the  absolute  ontrol  of 
the  administratne  board  of  Tulane  The  es- 
tablishment at  Tulane  of  a  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hjgiene  was  an  innovation  that 
won  the  interest  and  unanimous  indorsement 
of  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  Lniled  Stites; 
and  m  iiev  of  the  growing  fr  endly  relations 
of  th  s  country  and  South  America  waa  one 
of  the  mcst  foreaighted  and  impDrtant  ste]  a 
ever  taken  by  any  American  college  The 
rapid  groi  th  of  the  un  lersitv  during  Dr. 
Craighead  8  administration  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  total  income  of  the  uni- 
versity tor  tlie  year  1904,  $15o,062.29 ,  total  in- 
come for  1011,  $302,549.84.    Dr.  Craighead  has 


SHEPARD 

been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
since  the  organization  of  that  body.  He  is  af- 
filiated with  other  educational  and  religious 
societies,  and  is  a  fellow,  American  Aasociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  married 
e  Aug.,  1897,  in  Fayette.  Mo.,  Kate  Johnson. 
SHEPARD,  Elliott  Fitch,  journalist,  b.  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  2S  July,  1833;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  24  March,  1893,  son  of  Fit«h  and 
Delia  (Dennis)  Shepard,  and  grandson  of 
Noah  and  Irene  (Fitch)  Shepard.  He  came 
of    distinguished    New    England    ancestry,    of 

I  ch  the  earl  eat  repreaentati  e  n  Amer  ca  was 
Thomas  Shepard  who  cm  grated  from  County 
Bedford  T  gla  d  and  aettlcd  at  Maiden 
Alaas  Th  mas  Shepard  was  a  relat  e  of  Rev 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Caml  r  dge  so  veil  known 
n  the  h  atory  of  tl  at  common  ealth  Through 
h  a    grandmother     Irene    F  tcl      Mr     Shepard 

aa  a  des  endant  n  tl  e  1  rect  1  ne  of  the 
fan   ly   flat   to  nled   F  tchb  rgh     Mass      and 

as  among  the  prom  nent  fam  I  ee  nho  settled 
n  Nor  vich  and  Lebanon  Conn  Rev  James 
F  t  h  the  first  Amer  can  re[  resentat  e  of 
the  fam  ly  as  born  at  Dork  ng  Fssex  n 
16""  Haj  Ta  nes  F  t  h  h  ■»  t,o  marr  ed 
a  grandda  ghter  of  O  II  a  n  Bradford  second 
g  emor  of  Plymouth  Colony  Dr  Theo  lore 
"May  a  surgeon  n  the  Eeiol  t  onary  arny 
another  ancestor  of  Mr.  Shepard's  on  the 
maternal  side.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ellis, 
whose  mother  waa  related  to  the  Bed  low  fam- 
ily, the  two  names  being  represented  by  Ellis 
and  Bediow  Islands  in  New  York  harbor. 
When  Mr.  Shepard  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
his  father,  who  waa  caahier  of  the  Jamestown 
National  Bank,  removed  to  New  York  City 
with  hia  three  sons.  Burritt  Hamilton,  El- 
liott Fitch,  and  Augustus  Dennia,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  National  Bank  Note 
Company.  He  enjoyed  a  prominent  position 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  United  States.  Elliott  F. 
Shepard  decided  to  follow  the  profession  of 
the  law;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1855,  and  began  hia 
legal  studies  in  the  offices  of  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  U,  S.  Attorney-General  and  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  England.  Three  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  About  the  time  that  he 
reached  his  majority,  in  1850,  the  Republican 
party  was  organized,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Fremont  campaign  was  at  hand.  Naturally  he 
became  interested  enthusiastically  in  the  con- 
troversies of  those  stirring  times,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Republican 
campaign  club  in  New  York  City.  Since,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  its  foundation  he  still 
lacked  a  tew  weeks  of  his  majority,  he  waa  not 
eligible  as  the  president  of  the  club,  to  which 
position  of  honor  hia  associates  deaired  to 
elect  him.  He  was  in  his  younger  days,  as 
as  in  his  later  years,  a  pleasing  speaker, 
which,  added  to  an  attractive  personality  and 
an  earnest  manner,  rendered  him  popular 
among  the  young  men  with  whom  he  mingled. 
Mr.  Shepard  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  ap- 
pointed him  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Later,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  station  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  47,000  men  were  en- 
rolled aa  Union  soldiers  during  the  progress 
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of  hoetilities.  President  Lincoln  offered  lum  a 
commission  as  brigadier  general  vhich  he  de 
chned  but  presented  a  flag  to  the  Fittj  first 
Regiment  of  ISlm  York  nhich  nas  named  the 
'  Shepard  Rifles  in  his  honor  Through  his 
indefatigable  efforts  iiL  promoted  the  pissage 
of  laws  to  seture  pajment  by  the  government 
to  familiLS  of  soldiers   in  active  seriite    and 

Sermitting  these  brave  men  to  lote  in  the 
eld  Colonel  &hepard  was  also  interested  in 
the  great  fair  held  m  \t\i  \ork  b>  metna 
of  vihich  $1  300  000  »aa  added  to  the  funds  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  In  ISbS  he  put 
aside  military  affairs  for  the  profession  of  the 
law  and  entered  into  a  pirtnership  with  Judge 
Theron  R  Strot  g  under  the  firm  name  of 
Strong  and  fahepard  The  t«o  conducted  an 
active  la.'A  practice  and  appeared  conspicu 
ously  in  ca^es  mvohmg  important  points  of 
mercantile  and  municipal  law  Colonel  Shep 
&rd  naa  possessed  of  much  knowledge  of  laws 
pertaining  to  revenue  admiralty  and  bank 
ruptcy  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Strong 
Colonel  Shepard  continued  hia  practice  alone 
and  was  chosen  counsel  for  the  New  York  Cen 
tral  and  other  railroads  and  corporations  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  alder 
men  with  E  B  Shafer  to  Lodifv  the  munici 
pal  ordinances  of  New  York  Cit\  He  waa 
also  instrumental  m  securing  the  court  of 
arbitration  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  htite  of  New  York  in  1884  Soon  after 
he  relinquished  his  law  practice  and  traveled 
abroad  spending  three  years  m  Europe  Asia 
Africa  and  \laska  the  results  of  which  were 
embodied  bv  him  in  public  lectures  Colonel 
Shepard  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
Indians  m  Alaska  and  later  carried  on  a  cam 
paign  m  hi-i  newspaper  the  object  of  which 
was  to  have  reindeer  sent  to  Alaska  to  aid 
the  Indiana  in  their  daily  work  as  welt  as  for 
food  supply  Upon  hia  return  to  New  York 
Colonel  Shepard  published  250  000  copiea  of 
a  pamphlet  LaW  and  Capital  Are  One 
which  was  tranalated  into  several  languages 
In  it  he  extolled  the  railroads  and  advocated 
arbitration  in  ali  disputes  between  emnlojees 
and  employers  In  March  1888  Colonel 
Shepard  purchawd  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express  from  C^riia  \^  Field  and  aoon  after 
began  the  publicatun  of  sentiments  from  the 
Bible  applicable  to  various  events  He  be 
lieved  that  a  nenapaper  editor  should  eiiclude 
from  its  columns  anjthing  that  waa  unfitted 
for  every  member  of  the  family  and  he 
avoided  so  called  aensational  news  Colonel 
Shepard  had  many  claims  upon  public  con 
aidcration  and  admirition  as  he  confessedly 
had  upon  the  private  affection  of  those  ad 
mitted  into  the  inner  eirclea  of  his  intimate 
friendship  and  confidential  intercourse  He 
wa<<  a  gifted  man  posaesamg  rare  qualities 
both  of  mind  and  heart  He  was  endowed 
with  the  power  both  of  acute  and  aicurate 
perception  The  question  of  the  observance 
of  Sunday  was  always  dear  to  bis  heart  and 
he  endeavored  to  abolish  travel  on  that  day 
As  a  result  of  his  influence  the  Fifth  Avenue 
(New  York)  stage  line  eeaied  operation 
the  Christian  Sabhath  Colonel  Shepard  ■ 
president  of  the  American  ''abbath  Union  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Ui  ion  and  the 
Congregational  Club  His  happiest  momet 
seemed  to  be  when  he  was  devoting  hunaelf 
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some  work  in  which  he  believed  there  was 
some  great  moral  interest  and  value.  Colonel 
Shepard  waa  a  liberal  contributor  to  all 
boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  Board  of  Aid  fur 
colleges  and  acailemies.  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  was  one  of  the  institutions  in  which 
he  had  great  confidence,  and  one  of  those  to 
which  he  gave  his  financial  support.  He 
founded  acholarships  and  prize  funds  in  va- 
rious institutions,  among  them  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
spoke  of  his  recollections  of  Colonel  Shepard 
in  the  following  worda  of  strong  tribute:  "I 
first  met  Colonel  Shepard  when  he  became  a 
member  of  Governor  Morgan's  staff  as  an 
aide-de-camp  in  1860.  Colonel  Shepard  had 
decided  views  on  civic  and  religious  sub- 
jects, and  had  the  courage  of  hia  convic- 
tions to  a  marked  degree.  Ko  amount  of 
argument  or  ridicule  could  swerve  him 
from  the  line  he  had  marked  out  He  was  a 
devoted  friend,  and  when  he  became  attached 
to  a  man  and  gave  him  his  confidence  nobody 
but  the  man  himself  could  change  the  rela- 
tions between  them.  I  know  that  he  was  loyal 
in  hia  friendships,  and  he  would  not  believe 
a  charge  or  take  stock  in  a  suspicion  cast 
against  any  one  whom  he  eateemed  a  friend. 
Colonel  Shepard  waa  a  genial  companion.  He 
had  a  lovely  and  equable  temperament  Noth- 
ing ever  ruffled  him.  He  waa  an  excellent  con- 
versationalist, and  was  widely  informed  on 
all  subjects  In  his  family  circle  Colonel 
Shepard  was  an  ideal  husband  and  father. 
A  more  faithful  husband,  a  more  tender,  aff'ec- 
tionate,  and  wisely  discriminating  father 
never  lived  Those  who  have  enjoyed  his  hos- 
pitality only  know  his  welcome,  aided  by  hia 
cordiality,  added  to  the  perfection  of  the  en- 
tertainment." Colonel  Shepard  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  the  founders  of  and  later 
president  of  the  Columbia  Bank,  and  the 
American  Savings  Bank.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  demands  on  his  time,  he  held 
membership  in  many  ciuba  and  societies, 
among  them  the  Bar  Association,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, New  York  Yacht  Club,  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  New  York  Press  Club,  Lawyers' 
Club,  Republican  Club,  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club.  Riding  Club,  Twilight  Club,  Union 
League,  New  England  Society.  Adirondack 
League  and  Union  League,  of  Brooklyn.  On 
several  occaaions  his  name  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  important  diplomatic  posi- 
tions On  18  Feb ,  1808.  he  married  Margaret 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  William  H  Vander- 
bilt,  of  New  Y'ork  City,  and  they  had  five 
children  Maria  Louise  nife  of  W  J  ''chief 
felin  Edith  Alice  Marguerite  and  Filiott 
F    Sheiard    Tr 

CLEWS  Henry  banker  author  and  (rator 
b  m  Stafl'ordshire  England  14  Aug  1840 
His  father  was  an  extensile  manufacturer  of 
good9  for  the  American  and  Russiai  markets 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  partner  in  business 
with  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  The 
foundation  of  hi9  own  phenomenal  success  is 
found  in  his  ii!  eral  prelimimry  education  the 
de-iign  of  his  parents  having  been  that  he 
should  become  curate  of  the  parish  of  Wool 
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etanton,  of  which  his  cousin,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Ty- 
son, was  vicar,  A  visit  to  New  Yorls,  however, 
determined  him  to  make  that  eity  his  future 
homei  consequently  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  large  importing  house  of  Wilson  G.  Hunt 
and  Company,  where  he  developed  ability  and 
ambition  tor  the  larger  field  of  finance  which 
he  now  occupies  Following  the  great  panic 
of  1857,  he  proved  equal  to  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity which  opened  before  hira,  by  organizing 
the  banking  firm  of  Stout,  Clews  and  Maaon, 
The  new  firm  met  with  immediate  success,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stout  and  Mr.  Mason, 
who  were  succeeded  by  Charles  P.  Livermore, 
the  15rm  became  Livermore,  Clews  and  Com- 
pany. The  business  ability  of  Mr.  Clews  soon 
won  national  recognition  in  his  appointment 
by  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Lincoln,  as  financial  agent  for 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  issued  to  carry 
on  the  Civil  U'ar.  Owing  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  war,  these  bonds  were  not  favorably 
received  by  the  business  world;  indeed,  they 
were  regarded  as  hazardous  securities:  but 
Mr.  Clews,  though  he  knew  the  treasury  was 
empty,  had  the  utmost  faith  in  the  strength 
and  ability  of  the  government  and  the  recup- 
erative power  of  the  North,  and  not  onl3-  in- 
vested every  dollar  ot  his  o«n  in  the  bonds, 
but  went  in  debt  for  millions  of  them  besides 
Secretary  Chase  gave  well -de  served  credit  to 
Henry  Clews  for  the  success  achieved  in  float- 
ing his  loans.  He  was  unstinted  in  his  praise 
of  the  great  financier,  declaring,  "  If  it  had  not 
been  tor  Jay  Cooke  and  Henry  Clews,  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  sell  enough  ot  the 
7-30  notes  and  5  20  bonds  to  carry  on  the  war." 
After  the  war  Mr,  Clews  made  banking  hia 
specialty,  though  he  retained  his  valuable  com- 
mission business  in  government  bonds.  The 
revival  in  railroad  interests  that  followed  of- 
fered one  ot  the  most  valuable  fields  for  in- 
vestments, and  his  house  negotiated  for  the 
sale  of  railroad  bonds  in  Europe,  a  line  of 
business  in  which  he  became  extensively  en- 
gaged. The  present  firm,  that  of  Henry  Clews 
and  Company,  was  formed  in  1877.  As  "~ 
denee  of  the  extent  ot  Mr  Clews'  business, 
clerics  are  employed  in  his  banking-house,  and 
it  is  more  widely  connected  than  any  other 
banking-house  in  the  United  States.  The  way 
Henry  Clews  impresses  people  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  late  Duke  ot  Marlbor- 
ough, a  man  of  remarkable  Intelligence  and 
varied  enperience,  who  visited  this  city  sev- 
eral years  ago.  frequently  spoke  of  Mr.  Clews 
as  "  the  brightest,  smartest,  and  quickest 
man  "  he  had  ever  known.  General  Grant  al- 
ways spoke  of  Mr.  Clews  tn  his  personal 
friends  as  "  a  level-headed  and  most  excellent 
business  man,  and  one  who  had  a  good  opinion 
of  his  own  judgment,"  which  he  considered  one 
of  the  essential  elements  ot  a  successful  busi- 
ness life.  John  A.  Stewart,  when  president  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company,  made  the 
following  statement:  "Mr.  Clews  is  a  very  in- 
telligent and  energetic  man  who  has  made  hia 
own  way  I  would  take  Mr.  Clews'  statement 
implicitly  on  any  matter  he  presented  to  me. 
The  financial  letter  which  he  writes,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  ablest  and  anundeat  ever 
issued  on  Wall  Street  affairs  I  have  known 
Mr.  Clews  since  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
before  he  had  any  idea  of  coming  into  Wall 
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Street.  Personally,  he  is  a  very  courteous  and 
genial  man  and  deservedly  stands  very  high 
in  both  business  and  social  circles,"  The  late 
Senator  Calvin  8.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  in  speaking 
of  Henry  Clews,  said,  "  He  is  a  banker,  a 
broker,  an  author,  an  orator,  a  statesman  and 
a  politician,  and  a  success  at  all."  The  late 
Grover  Cleveland  said,  "  Henry  Clews  is  the 
moat  remarkable  man  I  have  ever  known.  He 
has  the  power  of  keeping  back  the  wheels  of 
time  better  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met." 
Mr,  Clews  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  American  politics,  but  merely  to  the  extent 
of  promoting  and  securing  good  government, 
as  he  has  persistently  declined  official  position. 
He  is  not  known  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a 
patriot.  Twice  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  tendered  him,  and  as  often  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of  New 
York,  but  business  interests  in  each  instance 
forced  him  to  decline  these  proffered  honors. 
He  also  declined  the  post  of  collector  ot  the 
port  of  New  York,  but  recommended  Gen. 
Chester  A.  Arthur  for  the  position,  who  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  President  Grant. 
Mr.  Clews,  however,  was  appointed  fiscal  agent 
for  the  government  for  all  foreign  nations,  as  a 
recognition  by  the  Grant  Administration  of  hia 
services  in  financing  the  government  during 
the  war.  In  matters  of  civic  and  sociat  reform 
he  has  ever  been  active.  To  him  was  due  the 
credit  of  originating  and  organising  the  fa- 
mous New  York  Committee  of  Seventy,  and 
he  selected  and  nominated  sixty-five  of  the 
seventy  original  members  before  whose  assault 
the  Tweed  ring  went  down.  As  an  author,  Mr. 
Clews  has  developed  unusual  ability.  Among 
his  productions  are,  "  Twenty-eight  Years  in 
Wall  Street"  (1885)  ;  "The  Wall  Street  Point 
of  View"  (1900);  *  Fifty  Years  in  Wall 
Street"  (1908);  and  "Speeches  and  Essays" 
(1909),  In  addition  to  hia  activities  as  a 
banker  and  author,  Mr.  Clews  is  well  known 
as  an  orator  and  debater,  his  addresses  having 
been  given  in  all  the  chief  cities  ot  the  country, 
before  conventions  of  hankers,  manufacturers, 
and  commercial  travelers,  universities,  schools 
of  finance  and  business,  economic  clubs,  and 
other  representative  audiences  He  has  also 
made  notable  addresses  on  popular  subjects  in 
Cooper  Institute,  Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
Hippodrome,  and  the  Columbia  Theater  of 
Brooklyn,  and  has  occasionally  done  this  from 
the  pulpits  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  Metropolitan  Temple  in  New  York 
He  6er\ed  tor  many  years  as  treasurer  ot  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  (he  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals; 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club  He  is  one  of  the  seven  oldest 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Turf  and  Field 
Clubs,  as  well  as  the  fifth  oldest  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Cotton,  Produce,  and  Coflfee 
Exchanges,  also  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
In  addition,  he  is  a  life  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Design:  trustee  of  the  Civic  Forum  of  New 
York,  director  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Peace  League,  director  of  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  Civic  Alliance  of  New  York,  presl- 
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dent  of  the  Nat  onal  Protect  ve  Highways 
AsBOCiation  a  d  rector  of  the  Japan  Peace  So 
c  ety  a  I  d  rector  and  tr  a  urer  o  he  Pich 
mond  H  II  bettlement  heB  des  be  ng  connected 
V  th  n  meroua  otl  er  mat  tut  ons  In  Maj 
1908  the  Emperor  of  Japan  conferred  upon 
Mr  Clews  the  mper  al  decorat  on  of  com 
mander  of  the  most  d  st  ngu  shed  order  of  the 
R  B  ng  Sun  and  engra  ed  on  the  ns  gn  a  uere 
the  words  The  most  exilted  n  ark  of  merits 
and  servieeB  The  emperor  also  ga  e  Mr 
Cle  T8  a  d  ploma  bearing  h  a  o  n  s  gnature 
and  imper  al  seal  Th  a  as  recogn  t  on  of 
h  B  Ben  eea  to  the  JapaneBe  go  ernraent  in 
ad  s  ng  and  a  d  ng  t  to  organ  ze  the  neu 
financ  al  sysfeni  forty  years  ago  he  hav  ng 
bee  appoint  d  spec  al  agent  in  connect  on 
therew  th  the  appo  ntment  be  ng  recommended 
bv  General  C  rant  1  le  Pres  de  t  The  open 
ing  up  of  Japan  to  tl  e  orld  of  finance  u  der 
the  I  rel  m  nar  es  thus  naugurated  as  de 
clared  by  Ambassador  Takah  ra  n  a  ree  nt 
speech  at  a  pea  e  banq  et  to  ha  e  been  an 
e  ent  second  onlv  n  mportance  to  Commo 
dore  Perrv  a  great  ser  ce  n  open  ng  the  port* 
of  Japin  to  the  world  and  he  ga  e  the  credit 
therefor  to  Mr  Cle  s  As  a  man  Mr  Clews 
is  the  recogn  zed  embol  ment  of  b  s  neBS  prob- 
ity sta  nlesa  integr  ty  and  un  form  gent  1  ty. 
In  1874  Mr  Cle  va  marr  ed  Lucy  Mad  son 
\^  orthington,  of  Kentucky,  grandnieee  of 
President  Madison  and  great-granddaughter 
of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewia,  nest  in  command  to 
Gen.  George  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  Her  father,  Col.  William  Worthington, 
was  a  grandson  of  Governor  Slaughter,  of 
Kentucky. 

WOLCOTT,  Henry  Koger,  financier,  b.  in 
Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  15  March,  1846,  son  of 
Rev  Samud  and  Harriet  (Popt]  Wolcott  He 
is  a  brother  cf  Edward  OIner  Woleott  U  -5 
Senator  from  Colorado  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  Puritans  who  left  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  The  progenitor  of  all 
of  the  name  on  this  continent  was  Henry  W 
^\  olcott  second  son  of  John  \^  olcott  of  Som 
evaetahire  England  who  nith  thirteen  others 
embarked  20  March  1838  on  the  ship  Mary 
and  John  armed  at  Nantasket  ^0  May  fol 
low  ing  and  settled  at  \^  indaor  Miss  The 
Rei  Samuel  Woleott  father  ot  Henry  Roger 
n  olcott  was  a  famous  theologian  and  orator 
of  the  Congregational  at  denomination  a  grad 
uate  of  liale  College  and  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  Union  cause  dnring  the  Civil  \\  ar  He 
was  successively  the  pastor  of  i lurches  at 
Long  Meadi>«  Providence  P  I  ClevLland 
Ohio  and  Chicago  111  and  his  son  attended 
the  schnola  in  each  ot  these  places  Mr  Wol 
cott 8  business  career  began  when  he  was  four 
teen  years  old  and  during  the  nevt  four  years 
he  held  various  positions  in  Cle\eland  Ohio 
In  1864  when  he  was  eighteen  the  call  for 
volunteers  incited  him  to  enhst  in  the  Cleie 
land  Regulars  for  100  davs  service  and  he 
waa  sent  to  aid  m  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital  At  his  own  request  he  nas  trans 
ferred  to  the  14nth  Ohio  Regiment  and  served 
in  the  Union  arrav  until  mustered  out  with 
all  the  regulars  of  the  armj  He  then  en 
gaged  in  buoinesa  in  Springfield  Mass  and  m 
Chicago  In  1869  filed  by  the  reports  ot  t  r 
tunes  to  be  found  in  the  \\est  he  rtmoved  to 
Colorado    locating  at   Black  Hawk    where   he 
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mining  In  18T0  he  became  in 
the  Bi,3tjn  and  Coloradj  Smeltin^ 
LssoLiation  which  he  maintained  for 
ears  during  the  last  several  jears 
aerMng  as  manager  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver  an  mstitution  nhich  quickly 
roEjC  to  prosperity  and  gamed  a  national 
fc  land  ing  tor  credit  and  splendid  character 
and  of  which  he  was  vice  president  for  a  num 
her  of  years  He  was  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Bank  and  of  the  Mer 
chants  National  Bank  of  Denver  In  1878  be 
elected  Pepubliean  State  senator  from 
C  ilpin  County 
Colo  and  two 
rs  later  was 
ilected  by  an 
reased  vote 
During  the  last 
session  he  was 
elected  president 
pro  tem  ot  the 
senate  w  inning 
distinttion  for 
the  maintenance 
of  decorum,  for 
the  impartiality 
ot  his  rulings, 
and  for  the  pro- 
intercourse 
among  the  mem- 
bers. By  reason 
of  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Govemor  Robinson 
called  upon  to  act  as  governor, 
erved  as  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Colorado  to  the  National  Repul)lican 
Convetilion  held  in  Chicago.  For  many  years 
past  he  has  refused  to  accept  office  of  any  kind 
Mr  U  olcott  a  services  in  the  field  of  Ijusiness 
have  been  a  vital  factor  m  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  of  Colorado  He  has 
from  the  first  taken  a  deep  and  unselfish  in 
terest  in  the  advancement  of  the  general  proa 
perity  ot  the  State  and  his  political  career 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  common 
wealth  rather  than  self  interest  His  quiet 
simple  dignihed  methods  won  him  success  in 
commer  lal  and  political  life  long  before  he 
approached  niiidle  lite  Besides  the  banking 
and  smelting  interests  mentioned  above  be  la 
identified  vith  a  number  of  other  mining  and 
financial  concerns  among  these  the  Yerba 
Buena  IMining  Company  of  which  he  is  vice 
president  He  was  for  a  time  director  of  the 
Fquitable  Lite  Assurance  Society  was  for 
merly  president  of  the  Denver  Ltali  and  Pa 
eific  Railwav  and  has  large  private  holdings 
in  land^  mines  and  smelteis  He  donated  to 
the  Colorado  College  Colorado  Springs  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  built  the  W  olcott 
Observatory  for  the  use  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State  Mr  tt  olcott  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  New  York  City  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  Union  League  Un  versify  tt  hist 
American  'iacht  Larchmont  '\acht  New  \ork 
Athletic  New  York  \acht  and  Ratquet  and 
Tennis  Clubs  all  of  New  York  Citv  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  ot 
V^ashmgton  D  C  and  the  Den-ver  Club  of 
Denver  vihich  organization  was  formed  m  Mr 
VVolcotts  Denver  ofhce  and  of  which  he  was 
president  for  the  firat  twelve  years  of  ita  es 
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DYGKMAN  Isaac  Michael  land  m  er  h  in 
Vtnkers  N  \  1  Jan  18H  d  in  N  w  York 
(_  ty  •)  May  1811  son  t  Cal  I  and 
Hetinali  (Diokmanl  Smith  Born  James 
Frederick  Djeknian  bmith  h  9  name  was 
changed  to  laaaL  Minhael  Dyckman  by  act 
of  legislature  in  186S  wheu  he  inhenttd  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dyckman  estate  from  hia 
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,  member 
of  the  Cmstitufiui 
Well  kno»n  as  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  great  common  senat  his  advice  naa  aought 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  V,  estehester  County 
and  the  rapidly  ETTowing  city  of  Noii  York 
it  IS  known  for  example  that  Madam  Jumel 
nho  became  Mrs  Aaron  Burr  often  came  to 
him  for  legal  advice  He  waa  long  the  head 
of  the  Dyckman  fam  ly  which  from  the  begin 
ning  had  held  an  honorable  place  in  the  his 
tory  of  New  'Vork  The  first  of  the  name  in 
America  waa  Jan  Dyckman  nho  came  to  this 
country  from  Btntheim  Westphalia  in  1(160 
and  was  one  of  the  Healthiest  patentees  of 
New  Harlem  He  was  a  bei  efactor  to  many 
for  he  devised  a  far  seeing  plan  of  land  tenure 
inducini;  tenants  to  develop  his  farms  at  at 
tractive  rentals  one  of  which  nas  only  two 
hens  a  year'  Thus  practically  making  them 
presents  of  their  leaseholds  He  built  a  house 
about  1675  near  the  Harlem  Kiver  on  what  is 
now  210th  Street  During  the  War  of  the 
devolution  his  great  grandsons  acted  as  guides 
to  Washington  thus  incurring  the  enmity  of 
the  British  troops  who  were  encamped  on  the 
Dyckman  meadons  and  the  house  «bs  burned 
A  neiv  house  was  built  about  17'13  by  William 
Dyckman  when  the  family  returned  to  their 
lands  this  house  located  near  what  is  now 
204th  Street  close  to  the  Post  Eoad  now 
Broadway  was  atr>ngly  huilt  and  still  stands 
as  an  intereating  rel  c  of  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  occupation  of  Ne«  Tiork  In  1789  it 
passed  to  his  son  Jacobus  Dyckman  already 
mentioned  Two  of  the  latter  a  sons  were 
graduates  of  Columbia  College — James  Dyck 
man  ( 1 809 1  a  law  yer  and  Dr  Jacobus 
Dyckman  (1811)  a  distingmahed  physician 
health  commissioner  of  New  York  author  and 
scientist    and  secretary  of  the  old  Philosoph 
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ical  Society  of  New  York.  These  sons  died 
early  and  their  brothers,  Isaac  and  Michael, 
nherited  the  Kingsbridge  estate.  In  their 
anda  it  prospered:  they  enlarged  it  on  all 
iides  until  Isaac  (the  survivor)  owned  a 
treater  tract  of  land  than  any  single  prop- 
rty  holder  in  Manhattan  Island  since  the 
earliest  day  a,  hia  lands  stretching  from  the 
Harlem  Eiver  beyond  Broadway,  and  in  places 
the  Hudson,  and  from  Fort  George  to  the 
reme  north  of  the  island.  Isaac  Dyckman 
a  energetic  and  popular,  elected  for  many 
terms  alderman  of  the  upper  wards  of  the 
city.  Since  hia  farm  lay  in  the  route  of  the 
great  herda  of  cattle  that  were  driven  to  New 
\ork  from  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties, 
he  did  not  continue  to  live  in  the  old  Dyckman 
house,  but  moved  into  a  newer  one  at  225th 
Street.  Here  he  died  in  1868.  Isaac  Michael 
Dyckman,  nephew  and  principal  heir  of  Isaac 
Dyckman,  waa  the  last  member  of  the  Kings- 
bridge  family  to  bear  the  name  and  hold  under 
mdividual  control  the  extensive  Dyckman 
properties,  and  he  bore  this  distinction  with 
honor.  His  grandfather  Jacobus,  impressed 
by  the  boy's  exceptional  intelligence  and  at- 
tract iveness,  had  practically  adopted  him 
nhen  a  youth  of  seven.  His  uncles  too  looked 
upon  him  as  their  successor  and  trained  him 
« ilh  this  in  view,  for  the  extensive  estate  re- 
quired the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions incidental  to  the  approach  of  a  great 
city.  Mr.  Dyckman  devoted  much  time  to  the 
management  of  his  property  but  more  to  pub- 
lic improvements  and  philanthropic  benefac- 
tions. He  was  noted  for  his  earnest  Christian 
character,  his  integrity,  sincerity  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  his  genial  and  unselfish  nature, 
and  above  all  for  the  exceptional  gentleness 
ut  his  disposition,  which  endeared  him  to 
everyone.  He  founded  in  Columbia  University 
the  Dyckman  Fund  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Biological  Research  and  was  trustee  of  the 
Dyckman  Library,  which  some  of  his  family 
had  located  on  Dyckman  land  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  also 
treasurer  and  ruling  elder  of  the  Mt  Wash- 
ington Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  aupport 
and  activities  of  which  he  was  a  generous 
contributor.  He  had  a  deep  love  for  litera- 
ture and  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  horti- 
culture. He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Geographical  Society.  Mr  Dyckman  was 
married  in  Yonkers,  18  Dec..  1887,  to  Fannie 
Blackwell  Brown,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Hannah  (Odelll  Brown.  Of  this  marriage 
two  children  were  born:  Mary  Alice  Dyckman, 
■who  married  Bashford  Dean,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  University  and  a  curator 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  and 
Tannic  Fredericka  Dyckman,  who  married 
Alexander  McMillan  Welch,  a  well-known 
architect  in  New  York  As  the  last  of  the 
Kingsbridge  Dyckmans,  Mrs  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Welch  have  preserved  the  old  Dyckman  house, 
above  mentioned,  as  a  memorial  to  their  par- 
ents, presenting  it  to  the  city  together  with 
the  neighboring  land,  as  a  museum  and  public 
park.  The  house  itself,  restored  to  its  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  year  1800,  contains  family 
heirlooms,  and  will  long  show  the  last  house 
of  its  kind  in  Manhattan,  with  its  old-fashioned 
garden  and  ancient  belongings. 
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DTCKMAH,  Fannie  Blaokwell  (Brown), 
wife  of  laaae  Michael  Dyckmaii,  Ii.  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  16  March,  1832;  d,  in  New  York  City, 
18  Dec.,  1914,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Han- 
nah (Odeli)  Brown.  She  waa  a  granddaughter 
of  Evert  and  Jemima  (Djckm'jn)  Bronn  and 
a  great  granddaughter  of  Jacobus  Dyckman  of 
Kingsbr  dge  New  York  Citj  Her  father  a 
prominent  Litizen  of  YonVers  waa  an  officer  in 
the  First  Methndi'it  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
city  and  a  lib 
eral  contributor 
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whoae  maiden 
name  waa  Odell,  Mrs.  Dyekman  descended  from 
both  tl  e  Odell  and  Tompkins  families  An  early 
and  important  member  of  the  latter  family  was 
Daniel  D  Tompkma  tonrth  governor  ot  the 
State  of  ^en  York  Juatiee  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  twice  viee  president  of  the  Lnited 
States  A  prominent  member  ot  the  Odell 
family  is  the  Hon  Benjamin  B  Odell 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  Up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  she  lued  at  the 
home  of  her  pirenta  on  North  Broadway 
Yonkers  and  was  there  educated  at  the  Oak 
Croie  Female  Seminary  She  was  a  deyoted 
member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Yinkera  and  diaplajed  much  ac 
ti>ity  and  interest  m  all  its  work  On  18 
Dec  1S6(  she  married  James  Frederick 
Dyckman  Smith  a  n  ot  Caleb  and  Hannah 
(Dyckman)  Smith  of  Yonkers  N  Y  whoie 
name  later  w  as  change  i  to  Iiaac  Michael 
Dyckman  in  memory  of  two  uncle  a  flora 
whom  he  inherited  a  large  estate  on  the  north 
em  end  of  Manhattan  Island  After  her  mar 
riage  Mrs  D>ekman  went  to  the  handsome  new 
home  which  her  huaband  had  built  for  her 
on  this  beautiful  estate  She  united  with  the 
Mount  Washington  Presbyterian  Church  m 
this  community  and  became  actively  identified 
with  its  work  and  a  generous  contributor  to 
its  support  and  a  tiiitiea  In  the  autumn  of 
1811  she  moved  to  the  residence  at  15  East 
Seventj  firat  Street  which  waa  her  winter 
home  until  her  death  Mrs  Dyckman  waa 
a  sustaining  and  an  honorarj  member  of  the 
Young  Women  a  Christian  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  alao  a  patron  of  the  Amen 
can  Museum  of  Natural  Hiitory  She  was  a 
woman  of  highly  cuitiiated  tastes  and  of  a 
loyal  sympathetic  kind  and  gener'iUB  nature 
She   was  widely  known   for  her  practical   be 
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nevolence.  In  her  home  life  she  was  exemplary, 
evincing  rare  nnsellishnesa  and  thought  fulness 
for  others.  She  was  steadfast  in  her  friendships, 
devoted  to  her  family,  an  ideal  wife  and  mother. 
She  is  survived  by  two  daughters:  Mary  Alice, 
wife  of  Bashford  Dean,  professor  at  Columbia 
Lniversity,  alao.  curator  of  arms  and  armor  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  Fannie 
Fredericka,  wife  of  Ale.tandor  McMillan  Welsh, 
a    \cIlknoun  Nei   Y'ork  architect 

BLAIR  Walter  elucator  b  in  Pichmond, 
\  a  10  Nov  I83j  d  in  Atlantic  Lity  N  J 
12  Sept  1900  He  wai  a  son  of  U  alter  Blair 
a  pr  minent  citizin  of  Richmond  m  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  grandson  of 
Rev  John  D  Blair  (  Parson  Blair )  who 
laliored  for  jears  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  in 
Hanover  Counti  \a  and  was  the  first  Pres 
bytenan  pastor  in  K  cl  mond  and  great 
grandson  of  liev  John  Blair  a  native  of  Ire 
land  and  long  principal  of  tl  c  famous  school 
founded  bj  1  is  I  rotl  er  Rev  Samuel  Blair  at 
Faggs  Manor  Pa  which  educated  such  prom 
inent  men  as  Samuel  Davies  and  others  prom 
inent  in  church  and  educational  work  in  both 
^orth  and  South  He  was  educated  m  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  ui  der  Rev  Dr 
Robert  L  Dabnej  pastor  at  Tinkling  Springs 
Augusta  County  \a  where  he  was  prepared 
for  college  In  1853  he  entered  the  junior 
of  Hampden  Sidney  Iniveriitj  where  he 
graduated  two  years  later  witli  second 
honors  \fter  graduation  he  served  for  two 
sessions  as  a  tutor  and  as  teacher  in  the 
grammar  school  connected  with  the  university 
and  was  for  another  Imo  yeara  assistant  pro 
fes^or  of  ancient  languages  in  the  collegiate 
lepartment  In  1860  he  was  elected  prufesaor 
of  Latin  and  given  a  two  years  leave  of  ab 
sence  to  study  abroad  While  in  Europe  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  Berlin  and  I«ipsig 
'  nnersities  and  then  returned  to  hia  native 
ountry  only  to  find  it  in  the  throes  of  civil 
sar  He  immediately  enlisted  in  the  famous 
company  known  as  the  Richmond  Ho  vitzers 
and  was  later  seigeant  major  in  Colonel  Ca 
bells  artillery  battalion  with  which  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war  He  was  engaged 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Confederate  army 
of  Northern  'Virgin  a  but  was  never  wounded 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  returned  to 
Hampden  Sidney  Lniversity  and  assumed  his 
professor 'ihip  of  Lat  n  Later  he  added  to  thia 
also  instruction  in  German  and  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  classical  department  until 
1816  when  failing  eyesight  compelled  his  re 
tirement  After  1809  he  resided  m  Richmond 
Though  literary  m  his  tastes  Professor  Blair 
did  not  write  much  There  were  several  arti 
cles  in  reviews  from  time  to  time  from  his  pen 
ind  a  small  work  on  Latin  pronunciation  To 
him  and  Dr  B  L  Gildersleeve  is  due  most 
largely  the  mtroluction  of  the  Roman  method 
of  pronunciation  in  the  South  His  book  on 
tl  IS  subject  IS  still  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities  After  Professor  Blair  s  death 
his  lifelong  friend  and  fellow  alumnus  Rev 
Richard  Mcllwaine  penned  the  following 
tribute  to  his  work  and  character  4s  a 
scholar  Professor  Blair  stood  in  the  front  rank 
hav  ing  been  more  than  once  called  to  tike  up 
work  with  instituti  ns  of  larger  endowment 
and  wider  reputation  than  Hampden  Sidney 
Early  m  bis  professional  career  he  published 
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a  little  book  on  Latin  pronunciation,  which  re- 
ceived wide  approval,  exerted  a  large  influence, 
and  brought  its  author  into  touch  with  many 
of  tlie  most  scholarly  men  in  the  country. 
Not  long  after  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Literature  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  As  a  teacher  he  was  punctual, 
regular,  careful,  considerate,  and  thorough,  de- 
manding of  his  students  an  adequate  standard 
of  attainment.  As  a  memher  of  the  college 
faculty,  while  independent  in  the  formation  and 
expression  of  his  opinions,  he  was  al»ays  sym- 
pathetic with  the  judgments  of  his  colleagues, 
and  ever  ready  to  concur  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  and  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  appeared  to  conduce  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  manly  character  and  studious  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  our 
care."  The  faculty  of  the  university  also 
adopted  the  following  resolutions:  "For  forty 
years  filling  with  distinguished  ability  tlie 
chair  of  Latin,  and  from  its  establishment  till 
his  retirement  that  of  the  German  language, 
a  roaster  of  either  tongue,  he  always  with  the 
Utmost  modesty  stood  a  perfect  exemplar  of 
the  courtly  gentleman  and  cultured  scholar, 
and  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character  and  services,  to  tender 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  hia  widow  and 
daughter  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  to 
express  our  regret  that  the  announcement  of 
his  death  reached  us  too  late  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  faculty  join  in  his  native 
city  other  friends  and  mourners  in  the  last 
Had  rites  of  honor  and  affection."  Professor 
Blair  married,  27  April,  1874,  Ellen  Donnell 
Smith,  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  who  survived  him 
with  one  daughter,  Ellen  C.  Blair. 

EAYNES,  Elwood,  scientist  and  inventor,  b. 
in  Portland,  Ind.,  14  Oct.,  1S57,  son  of 
Hon.  Jacob  March  Haynes  (1817-19031,  a 
lawyer,  and  for  over  thirty  years  a  Judge  of 
the  Indiana  courts,  and  Hilinda  Sophia 
(Hainesl  Haynos.  His  family  is  of  New  Eng- 
land origin,  being  descended  from  Walter 
Haynes,  an  Englishman,  who  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636.  Many 
representatives  ot  the  line  have  been  engaged 
in  mechanical  or  technical  pursuits — notably 
his  great-grandfather,  David  Haynes  (1756- 
1837 1 ,  a  gold  and  silversmith  and  soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  and  hia  grandfather,  Henry 
Haynes,  a  gunsmith,  hrasHtounder  and  car- 
riage-builder. Although  the  same  surname 
was  borne  by  both  parental  lines,  the  two 
families  seem  to  be  unrelated.  Even  in  hia 
boyhood,  Elwood  Haynes  evinced  scientific 
turn  of  mind.  He  constructed  slinga  and  hows 
and  arrows,  in  the  use  ot  which  he  became 
expert;  his  keen  powers  of  observation  led 
him  to  study  the  animal  and  plant  life  of 
the  forest  region  around  his  home;  and  he 
read  the  best  in  literature.  Making  his  first 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  at  fourteen,  hia 
mind  was  at  once  stimulated  to  a  aeries  of 
experiments  with  auch  crude  apparatus  as  he 
vms  able  to  construct.  He  produced  pure  oxy- 
gen gas  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sev- 
eral other  chemical  substances;  he  built  a 
furnace  and  blower  ot  ingenious  construction 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  melting  brass,  cast 
iron  and  even  high-carbon  steel,  and  formed 
alloys  ot  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  and  nickel  and 
even  attempted  to  produce  tungsten  steel  from 


a  mixture  ot  fused  cast  iron  and  powdered 
wolframite.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  entered  (he 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute, 
where  he  waa  graduated  with  high  standing  in 
1881.  While  in  this  institution  he  conducted 
many  original  experiments,  among  the  most 
brilliant  ot  which  were  those  made  in  prepara- 
tion for  hia  graduation  thesis,  "  The  Effect  of 
Tungsten  on  Iron  and  Steel."  In  order  to 
observe  the  effect  of  tungsten  unmixed  with 
carbon,  he  was  obliged  to  dispense  with  graph- 
ite crucibles,  using,  first,  clay,  which  was 
usually  melted  before  the  iron  was  fused,  and, 
finally,  lime,  with  which  he  obtained  success. 
His  alloy  ot  iron  and  tungsten  was  readily 
drawn  into  wire  at  the  Washburn  and  Moen 
factory.  During  the  course  ot  the  same  ex- 
periments he  first  produced  the  triple  alloy 
of  iron,  tungsten,  and  chromium,  possessing  re- 
markable properties,  which  ia  generally  known 
to  machinists  aa  tungsten-chrome  high-speed 
steel.  It  has  saved  millions  annually  to  build- 
ers of  high-speed  machinery  Tor  three  years 
after  graduation  Mr.  Haynes  taught  school 
in  his  native  State,  serving  for  two  years  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Portland.  In 
1884-85  he  pursued  a  post-graduate  c'ourse  in 
chemistry  and  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  and  in  1885-86  taught  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Portland.  About  this 
time  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  natural  gas 
business  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  de- 
termined to  enter  it.  Among  his  early  con- 
tributions to  the  industry  were  a  vapor  ther- 
mostat fur  controlling  the  temperature  ot  a 
room  heated  by  natual  gas,  and  a  device  for 
'■  cooling  "  the  gas  in  winter  time,  by  forcing 
it  up  and  then  down  through  a  vertical  looped 
conductor,  thua  condensing  its  moisture  and 
rendering  it  comparatively  "  dry "  before  en- 
tering the  feeding  mains.  In  1890  he  became 
field  superintendent  at  Greentown.  Ind.,  tor 
the  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company, 
which  waa  then  entering  upon  the  work  of  con- 
structing its  pipe  line  from  the  Indiana  gas 
fields  to  Chicago.  While  engaged  in  the  gas 
huainess  Mr.  Haynes  entered  upon  the  work 
with  which  hia  name  is  chiefly  identified — the 
designing  and  building  of  aelf -propelled  road 
vehicles.  Always  a  scientist  by  instinct,  he 
attacked  the  problem  of  mechanical  locomotion 
on  highways  quite  independently  of  all  other 
American  inventors,  and  with  results  ranking 
with  the  beat  achievements  ot  other  pioneers, 
here  or  abroad.  Struck  by  the  obvious  short- 
comings of  horse  traction  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing necessities  of  extended  travel,  he  was  led 
to  seek  some  agent  of  propulsion  that  could 
not  tire,  ready  for  work  by  day  or  by  night, 
without  demanding  rest  or  time  tor  feeding, 
e.g ,  some  mechanical  prime  mover.  The 
steam  engine  he  rejected  because  of  its  need 
of  a  constantly  burning  fire,  a  constant  occa- 
sion ot  danger;  the  electric  motor,  because  of 
the  great  weight  and  limited  output  capacity 
of  the  average  storage  battery;  hence  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  using  the  vapor  of 
some  volatile  and  combuatible  liquid  such  aa 
gasoline  was  his  only  recourse.  Accordingly, 
on  his  removal  to  Kokomo,  Ind.,  in  the  fall  of 
1892,  he  built  his  first  motor  vehicle,  and 
equipped  it  with  an  upright  one-cylinder,  two- 
cycle  Sintz  gaa  engine  of  one  horsepower.  As 
the  powerful  vibration  ot  this  engine  showed 
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the  need  of  a  greater  strength  of  frame  than 
had  at  first  been  aesun  ed  ie  onstructed  a 
quadrangle  of  steel  tub  nj;  th  cast  steel 
corner  p  eeea  upon  b  oh  the  rear  a\Ie  as 
h  ng  along  with  the  motor  and  eo  nte  shaft 
the  front  a  le  vaa  hung  on  a  8  vel  after  the 
manner  of  a  horse  eh  le  The  comple  ma 
ch  ne  e  gl  ed  about  b  0  pounds  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  effic  ent  tract  on  Mr 
Hajnes  eo  ducted  an  elaborate  ser  es  of  ex 
per  ments  on  the  bel  av  or  and  proport  one  of 
rubher  t  r  a  W  tl  a  b  le  t  a  ler  attached 
to  tl  e  r  ar  of  a  h  ckboard  I  e  determ  ned  the 
dra  bar  p  II  per  hundred  pounds  and  there 
from  determ  ned  the  proper  arrangements  for 
the  drivmg  gear  of  h  a  eh  cle  (  n  4  July 
1804  the  first  teat  of  the  Ha  nes  horseless 
carr  age  aa  m-ide  on  tb  roads  outa  de  of 
Kokomo  ta  success  be  ng  an  pi  den  n 
strated  hv  ts  ab  1  to  ar  three  paasen 
gers  at  an  e  e  speed  of  a  en  n  leg  per  hour 
o  er  le  el  and  h  Uy  atretelea  al  ke  Th  9  per 
fornnnce  conv  need  Mr  Ha>nes  of  the  great 
future  of  the  automol  le  and  soon  after  he 
began  preparal  ona  for  min  factur  ng  h  s  n 
vent  on  In  189o  ho  formed  the  Hay  nes 
Apperson  Company  h  ch  b(  It  h  s  mach  nes 
for  several  years  thereafter  I  tie  early  days 
of  the  auton  o1   le    ndustr  An  er  ca    tl  ese 

were  j  tly  rated  n  first  ]  la  e  he  ng  unex 
celled  for  speed  and  arry  ng  cap-ic  t  It  a 
the  first  horselesa  earr  age  n  tl  a  country 
to  use  the  hor  lontal  t  o  cyl  nder -opposed 
type  of  eng  e  In  190"  the  b  s  ness  ag  re 
organ  zed  as  the  Haynes  Automob  le  Com 
pany  whkh  atill  (1013)  continues  to  pro 
duce  the  famoua  Haynes  car  Meant  me  Mr 
Haynes  continued  his  researchea  in  metallurgy 
whieh  have  made  his  name  even  more  con 
apicuoua  among  engineers  than  hale  hw  auto 
mobile  inventions  «ith  tht  general  publie  In 
1895  he  pr  duced  an  aluminum  copper  alloy 
(aluminum  93  per  cent  copper  7  per  cent  1 
for  uie  in  the  crank  ease  uf  his  automobile 
engine  th  is  achieving  the  first  recorded  m 
stance  of  the  use  of  aluminum  on  a  gasoline 
motor  His  formula  has  aince  become  the 
atandard  tor  crank  cases  In  1S96  he  mtro 
duced  nicltel  steel  in  automobile  construction 
and  in  1808  after  seieral  years  of  careful  ex 
penment  he  succeeded  in  form  ng  an  alloy  of 
luckel  and  chromium  which  is  capalle  of  re 
sisting  all  atmospheric  influences  and  la  al 
most  insoluble  in  any  acid  All)\a  of  cohalt 
and  chromium  and  f  ctbalt  l1  romium  and 
boron  produced  aome  months  liter  and  ahow 
ing  an  extreme  hardness  rendering  them  par 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  high  sf  eed  ma 
chine  tools  were  perfected  by  him  for  use  m 
electrical  contacts  and  make  ind  break  spark 
mechanisms  basic  patents  issued  for  them  in 
1907  Continuing  his  exper  ments  on  cobalt 
alloys  he  has  produced  a  metal  equaled  only 
by  the  metals  of  the  gold  and  platinum 
groups  immunity  from  ovulation  under  at 
mo  spheric  conditions  with  a  hardness  an 
perior  to  most  forms  of  tempercl  steel  Its 
superiority  to  steel  for  lathe  tools  is  already 
demonstrated  Mr  Haynes  was  married  20 
Oct  1887  to  Bertha  Lanttrman  of  Portland 
Ind  a  woman  of  broad  aym;  athies  and  large 
mental  grasp  who  has  effeelivily  encouraged 
and  assiited  him  in  hi>"  tireless  scientific  re 
searches     They  haie  a  son  and  a  daughter   . 


DAVIS,  Richard  Hardinir,  author  and  play- 
wright b  in  Philadelphia  Pa  18  April, 
18(,4  d  at  Mt  Kwo  N  "i  II  April  1916, 
son  of  Lemuel  Clarke  and  Pebecca  Blaine 
(Harding)  Daiis  Hi^  father  was  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  later  of  the 
"  Public  Ledger  and  published  many  essays 
and  one  noiel  Richard  Harding  DaMs  re 
ceiled  his  education  at  private  schools  and  at 
Lehigh  and  lohns  Hopkins  universities  In 
heriting  his  fathers  taste  for  writing  he  took 
the  first  step  in  a  literaiy  caretr  by  working 
as  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Record  ' 
and  subsequently  on  the  Press  During 
1889  he  was  in  England  as  correspondent  ol 
the  Philadelphia  E*eniig  Telegraph  and 
TLturned  late  in  the  same  year  to  become  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Lvening  Sun  ' 
While  on  the  latter  paper  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  describing  acenea  in  the  city 
police  courts  But  his  most  auccesaful  work 
was    in    gaming    the    confidence    of    notorious 

unhung  criminila  and  writing  up  their 
lives  m  such  a  way  that  many  of  them  were 
frrced  to  abandon  their  chosen  occupations 
\Ahile    still    on    the    reportorial    staff   of    the 

Ficning  Sun  lis  Van  Bibber  sketches 
dealing  w  ith  the  humorous  aide  of  aociety 
life  m  New  York  appeared  in  the  eolumna  of 
that  paper  During  this  period  Mr  Davis 
alao  contributing  short  stories  to  various 
magazines  From  1812  to  1894  he  "as  man 
aging  editor  of  Harper  s  \\  ceklv  and  in 
creased  his  reputation  by  a  number  of  notable 
contributions  to  this  periodical  In  1894  Mr 
Davis  determined  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to    fiction     and    severed    his    connection    with 

Harpers  Weekly  that  he  might  work  sys 
tematically  on  the  novels  he  had  planned 
Traveling  evtenaively  for  aix  months  each 
year  he  soon  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  ma 
terial  which  he  later  used  to  great  advantage 
in  dcacr  jtne  work  on  varioua  quartern  of  the 
earth  Much  of  the  material  ictumulated 
from  his  travels  he  also  used  in  his  novels 
thus  imparting  a  vn  id  impression  of  moat 
of  them  It  mav  be  said  it  him  remarked 
Harry  Thurfcton  Peck  ii)  the  Bookman " 
'  that  he  I  oaaeesed  inhercnth  a  quiek  unerr 
ing  grasp  of  the  essential  as  distinguished 
from  the  non  essential  elements  of  a  aeene  or 
of  a  situation  that  he  was  born  with  a  aelec 
tiie  and  discriminating  minii  he  was  naturally 
an  mtellectual  impressionist  But  it  may 
also  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  he  had  a 
distinctly  imaginative  aide  to  his  mentality 
a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  undercurrents  and 
a  romantic  strain  that  is  to  some  eittent  un 
usual  in  a  mind  ao  keenly  alive  to  the  existent 
and  the  actual  Professor  Peck  m  comment 
ing  on  Divia  work  as  a  jourmli^t  continued 
"  During  his  apprenticeship  to  the  mysteries 
of  journalism,  he  became  most  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  journalistic  theory  of  writing. 
It  appealed  to  one  side  of  hia  mentality — the 
practical,  effective  American  aide — and  he  let 
it  master  him  and  become  his  predominating 
motive."  During  Mr.  Davis'  career  as  a  re- 
porter hia  moat  noteworthy  work  waa  his 
report  of  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889.  Ilia  ac- 
count of  the  coronation  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  in 
1806  also  attracted  much  attention.  After 
this  he  served  as  war  correspondent  for  the 
London   "  Times  "   and   New   York   "  Herald  " 
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In  the  Greek-Turkish  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  and  for  the  London  ''Daily 
Mail  "  and  New  York  "  Herald  "  in  the  Cuban 
Eevolution,  the  Boer  War,  and  the  Ruaaian- 
Japanese  War.  Mr.  Davis'  works  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  they  have  experienced  a  wider 
circulation  than  those  of  any  American 
author.  His  works  of  fiction  include  the  fol- 
lowing;    "  Cinderella     and     Other     Stories " 

(1886)  ;      "Gallagher     and     Other     Stories" 

(1891);  "Van  Bibber  and  Others"  (1893); 
"The  Exiles"   (1894);   "The  Princess  Aline" 

( 1896 )  ;  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune  "  ( 18S7 1  ;  "  The 
King's     Jackal"      (1898);      "In     the     Fog" 

(1901);  "  Ranson's  Folly "  (1902);  "Captain 
Macklin "      ( 1902)  ;       "  The      Scarlet      Car " 

(1908);  "Vera,  the  Medium  "  (1908);  "The 
Lion  and  the  Unicorn  "  ( 1899 )  ;  "  Episodes  in 
Van  Bibber's  Life"  (1899);  "The  White 
Mice"  (1910);  "  Once  Upon  a  Time  "  (1910); 
and  "The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Lose"  (1911); 
"The  Red  Cross  Girl"  (1912);  "The  Lost 
Road"  (1013).  Among  his  books  of  travel  are 
the  following:  "The  West  from  a  Car  Win- 
dow" (1892)  ;  "Our  English  Cousins"  (1893)  ; 
"  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean"  (1804)  ; 
"About  Paris"  (1894);  "Three  Gringoes  in 
Venezuela"    (1895);    "Cuba    in    War    Time" 

( 1897 ) ;  "  A  Year  from  a  Correspondent's  Note 
Book"  (1808)  ;  "The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican 
Campaigns"  (1898);  "With  Both  Armies  in 
South  Africa"  (1900);  and  "The  Congo  and 
Coasts  of  Africa"  (19071  ;  "With  the  Allies" 

(1914);  "With  the  French  in  France  and 
Salonika"  (1916).  After  1902  Mr.  Davis 
occupied  much  of  his  time  in  playwriting. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  plays:  "The 
Taming  of  Helen"   (1902)  ;  " Eanson's  Folly" 

(19031;  "The  Dictator"  (1904);  "The  Gal- 
loper" (1905);  "  Vera,  the  Medium "  (1306); 
"  The  Yankee  Tourist  " ;  "  Blackmail,"  and 
"  Who's  Who."  Mr.  Davis  had  also  much 
ability  as  a  musician,  and  composed  several 
songs.  Being  greatly  interested  in  athletics, 
he  contributed  football  tales  to  "  Harper's 
Weekly,"  the  "  Evening  Sun,"  and  "  St. 
Nicholas."      These    stories    have    been    highly 

S raised.  Mr,  Davis  was  honored  by  decorations 
rom  the  rulers  of  Venezuela,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Russia.  He  married  first,  4  April.  1899, 
Ceoil,  daughter  of  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Chicago, 
111,;   second,   Bessie   MoCoy. 

UITIR,  John,  geologist,  inventor,  naturalist, 
and  explorer,  b,  in  Dunbar,  Scotland,  21  April, 
1838;  d.  in  Martinez,  Cal.,  24  Dec.,  1914, 
Daniel  Muir,  his  father,  was  a  grain  merchant 
in  Dunbar,  The  Jluirs  trace  their  ancestry 
back  through  distinguished  Scottish  lines, 
while  the  family  of  Gilderoy,  through  which 
John  Muir  was  descended  through  his  mother, 
Ann  Gilderoy,  carried  in  its  veins  some  of  the 
best  and  bravest  blood  of  the  Highland  chiefs 
who  made"  Scotland's  history.  In  his  native 
town,  by  the  stormy  North  Sea,  the  boy  first 
showed  that  love  of  nature  in  the  wild  which 
later  in  life  found  expression  in  books  that 
treated  of  trees,  flowers,  animals,  and  birds 
with  the  authority  of  a  scientist,  and  yet  with 
a  tenderness  that  always  revealed  his  love  of 
anything  and  everything  that  grew  or  lived 
in  the  forest,  the  fields,  and  particularly  in 
the  mountains  His  inborn  spirit  of  romance 
was  fostered  by  his  environment,  for  his  favor- 
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ite  playground  as  a  boy  was  the  famous  old 
Dunbar  Castle,  to  which  King  Edward  iled 
after  the  defeat  at  Bannoekburn.  Built  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  old  castle  has 
so  rich  a  legend  and  historic  story  that  it  was 
unavoidable  tor  the  expressionable  boy  to  come 
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had  formed  to  make  his  way  to  the  headwaters 
o£  the  Amazon,  In  the  Yoaeraite  he  supported 
himaelf  by  herding  sheep  and  working  in  a 
sawmill,  continuing  his  studies  in  natural  his- 
tory at  the  same  time.  By  dint  of  stem  thrift, 
he  saved  a  fe\v  huiidTed  dollars  and  tlien  set 
forth  on  a  systematic  survey  of  the  Sii 
Nevada,  For  ten  years  he  led  an  isolated  life 
in  the  wilderness  Hardship  and  peril  < 
to  him,  but  he  never  minded,  and  only  when 
he  needed  bread  did  he  show  himself  in  civiliza- 
tion. He  studied  the  flora,  fauna,  and 
I  meteorology  of  the  region  minutely,  but  his 
complishments  as  a  geologist  were  far  m 
important.  He  studied  the  effects  of  the  gla< 
period,  and  he  discovered  no  leas  than  sixty - 
five  small,  residual  glaeiers  on  the  High  Siei 
Declining  various  flattering  inducements 
prepare  himself  for  professorship  in  collet 
in  1876  he  became  one  of  a  party  connected 
with  the  geodetic  survey  in  the  Great  Basin, 
and  three  years  afterward,  in  1879.  made  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  Alaska,  where  he  not 
only  discovered  what  is  now  called  Glacier 
Bay  and  the  enormous  glacier  which  bears  his 
name,  but  pushed  on  to  the  very  headwaters 
of  the  great  Yukon  and  ^Mackenzie  Rivera  In 
1881  he  went  still  further  north  as  a  member 
of  one  of  the  party  on  the  ship  "  Corwin," 
which  went  in  search  of  the  crew  of  the  lost 
Arctic  vessel,  "  Jeannette  "  John  Muir's  love 
for  the  Yosemite  was  little  short  of  devotion, 
and  he  was  the  flrst  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  beauties  of  that  glorious  region.  He  wrote 
a  aeries  of  magazine  articles  on  "  The  Treasures 
of  the  Yosemite  "  in  August  and  September, 
18&0.  and  it  was  largely  through  the  interest 
awakened  by  those  papers  that  the  Sei^uoia 
and  Yosemite  national  parks  were  established 
by  the  United  States  government.  In  the  cause 
of  forest  preservation  he  was  a  vigorous  and 
life-long  worker,  and  his  slogan,  "  Save  the 
trees!  "  was  taken  up  all  over  the  land  with 
splendid  results.  His  published  volumes  are; 
"  The  Mountains  of  California  "  ( 1394 ) ;  "  Our 
National  Parks  "  ( 1901 1  ;  "  Stickeen,  the  Story 
of  a  Dog  "  ( 1909 )  :  "  Mv  First  Bummer  in  the 
Sierra"  (19111,  and  "The  Yosemite"  (1912), 
He  was  editor  of  "  Picturesque  California," 
and  most  of  the  text  of  that  work  describing 
mountain  scenery  came  from  his  hand.  In 
addition  he  was  the  author  of  some  150  de- 
scriptive articles  published  in  various  news- 
papers and  ma^zinea,  including  the  ''  Cen- 
tury," "  Atlantic."  "  Harper's,  "  Overland 
Monthly,"  "  Scribner'a,"  etc  John  Mnir  was 
an  extensive  traveler.  Besides  exploring  the 
North  American  continent  pretty  thoroughly. 
be  also  traveled  in  Russia.  Siberia,  Manchuria. 
India.  Australia.  South  America,  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  Among  hia  magazine  contribu- 
tions which  are  recognized  as  of  more  than 
common  permanent  value  are  the  following 
"  On  the  Formation  of  Mountains  in  tlii 
Sierra,"  "  On  the  Post -Glacial  History  of 
Sequoia  Gigantea,"  "  Glaciation  of  Arctic  and 
Sub-Arctic  Regions,"  "  Alaska  Glaciers, 
"  Alaska  Rivers,"  "  Ancient  Glaciers  of  the 
Sierra,"  "  Forests  of  Alaska,"  "  Origin  of 
Yosemite  Valley,"  "American  Forests,"  and 
"Forest  Reservations  and  National  Parks." 
Honorary  degrees  were  bestowed  upon  Mr 
Muir  as  follows;  AM.,  Harvard  University, 
189S;    LL.P,.   University  of   Wisconsin,   1897; 
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L.HD  Yale  University  1911  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  l^ellon  of  the  American  4ssocia 
tion  for  the  Adiancement  of  Science  memiKr 
of  the  \\ashmgton  Academy  of  S  lences  presi 
dent  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  American  Al 
pine  Club  John  Muir  was  married  in  1879  to 
Louise  Strentzel  daughter  of  Dr  John  Strent 
zel,  of  Mdrtmez  Cat  Mrs  Muir  having  in 
herited  from  her  father  a  fine  fruit  ranch 
near  Martinez  Mr  Muir  devoted  much  of  his 
time  m  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  to  its  culti 
vation  but  he  neier  permitted  it  to  interfeie 
with  the  scientific  investigations  which  had 
been  his  lifelong  occupation  Prjbably  the 
greatest  achievement  by  John  Muir  was  hia 
successful  campaign  for  the  setting  apart  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Pirk  in  1890  as  a 
great  public  playground  His  name  has  al 
ways  been  associated  with  that  magnificent 
public  acquisition  and  there  is  ie\er  any 
question  that  it  was  his  skillful  and  sincere 
word  piinting  of  the  natural  beautits  of  the 
Yosemite  that  caused  Congress  to  p'lsa  the 
measure  which  gives  America  the  moit  stu 
pendous  pleasure  ground  in  the  world — a  park 
absolutely  unique  in  its  primitive  grandeur  and 
diversified  sccner>  Long  before  the  Yosemite 
Mas  taken  in  charge  by  the  government  and 
held  to  be  a  people  s  park  John  Muir  knew  per 
fectly  its  mountains  valleys  cin\on3  water 
■|s  and  Wild  denizens  He  had  been  through 
again  and  again  bo  he  was  «ell  equipped 
a  guide  when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerion  re 
quested  him  to  lead  the  way  through  the  Yi 
Semite  \  alley  It  was  a  labor  of  loie  for  J(hn 
Muir  and  for  days  he  tiok  a  delight  in  pomt 
ing  out  to  the  Sage  of  Concord  the  beauties 
of  this  Fairyland  of  the  West  That  Emerson 
appreciated  both  the  place  and  the  man  was 
announced  m  (he  emphatic  remark  he  made 
when  the  trip  was  over  Muir  is  more  won 
derful     than     Thoreau  The     unquenchable 

energy  and  physicil  \igor  of  John  Muir  was 
well  shown  when  at  the  age  of  aeienty  four  he 
returned  from  a  wilderness  journey  up  the 
Amazon  and  through  the  trackless  jungles  of 
Africa  At  seventy  six  he  was  busy  on  i  new 
book  and  had  he  iiied  longer  there  was  every 
indiiation  that  be  would  write  manv  more 
After  his  passing  away  a  great  mass  of  literary 
mater  ■il  nas  found  that  obviously  he  bad  m 
tended  to  turn  into  concrete  form  if  his  life 
had  been  longer  Much  of  it  is  contained  in 
his  Life  Ittters  and  Journals  compiled  by 
and  published  after  his  death  In  I'tTP  when 
he  discovered  in  Alaska  the  great  glacier 
since  known  as  Muir  Glacier  his  erudition 
as  a  geologist  enabled  him  to  make  an  impor 
tant  prediction  He  said  that  there  were  rich 
deposits  of  got  I  along  the  Juneau  Riicr  which 
could  lie  opened  up  without  much  difficulty 
Prosp  ctora  taking  on  bis  suggestion  set  to 
work  the  following  year  The  result  was  the 
establishing  of  the  famous  Treadwell  mine — 
a  bonanza— which  soon  paid  in  virgin  goio 
the  purchase  price  of  the  territory  ten  times 
over  Mr  Muir  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  m  the  c  urse  of  hia  mountain 
climbing  but  was  ne\er  daunted  On  ont 
occasion  he  climbed  along  a  thret  inch  ledge  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  iixtien  hunired  foot  piik 
of  the  Upper  Yosem  tt  Creek  to  listen  to 
the   sublime   psalm   of   the   falls        Riding  on 
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avalanehea,  crossing  erevassps  on  glaciera,  and 
weathering  a  winter  storm  on  the  aummit  of 
Mt.  Shasta,  freezing  on  one  side  and  parboil- 
ing on  the  other  as  he  lay  by  the  acid -saturated 
steam  of  a  fumarole,  were  some  of  his  diver- 
sions when  past  seventy  years  of  age.  Once 
nhile  exploring  a  glacier-enameled  aky-peak 
with  a  missionary  named  Young,  the  latter 
fell  to  an  apparently  inaccessible  ledge.  Muir 
cut  steps  in  the  ice  to  the  wounded  man,  and 
actually  carried  him  to  safety  with  his  teeth, 
while  he  clung  to  the  cliff's  side  desperately 
with  fingers  and  toea.  Afterward  he  brushed 
aside  impatiently  any  reference  to  his  teat  by 
declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  incident.  The 
modesty  of  true  courage  was  characteristic  of 
John  Muir. 

FOTTEB,  Henry  Codman,  F.  E.  bishop  and 
reformer,  b.  in  Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  25  May, 
1834;  d.  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  21  July,  1908. 
He  was  educated  chiefly  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  in 
1857,  receiving  deaeon'a  orders  in  the  same 
year.  Cn  15  Oct.,  1858,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  priesthood.  From  July,  1857,  until  May, 
1859,  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  rector 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  then 
became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In 
1863  he  was  chosen  president  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. Ohio,  and  in  1875  was  elected  bishop  of 
Iowa,  but  declined  both  offices.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Hou^e  of  Bishops  from  1866  till 
1883,  and  for  many  years  was  a  manager  of 
the  hoard  of  missions.  From  May,  1868,  to 
January,  1884,  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  it  was  here  that  his  high 
abilities  as  a  minister  and  preacher  were  most 
widely  noted.  Here,  too,  he  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  many  of  the  great  phi- 
lanthropic movements  of  the  day.  wielding  a 
strong  influence  in  movements  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  wage  earners  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Defining  the  mission  of  the  church  as 
one  that  should  meet  man's  human  needs  as 
well  as  minister  to  his  spiritual  hunger,  he 
gave  to  the  country  a  demonstration  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  which  was  epoch-making, 
both  in  church  work  and  sociology.  The 
chapel  in  East  Fourteenth  Street  became  a 
useful  center  of  mission  work;  Grace  House. 
Grace  Church  Day  Nursery,  and  the  new 
chantry,  a  beautiful  group  of  buildings  that 
was  added  to  the  church  during  his  incum- 
bency, all  became  factors  in  the  extended 
work  of  the  parish.  In  1883  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter,  of  New  York,  asked  tor  an  assistant, 
and  the  convention  of  that  year  unanimously 
elected  hie  nephew.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  as- 
sistant bishop.  He  was  consecrated  in  Grace 
Church,  20  Oct..  1883.  in  the  presence  of 
forty-three  bishops  and  300  of  the  clergy,  the 
general  convention  being  then  in  session  in 
Philadelphia.  At  the  death  of  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter  on  2  Jan.,  1887,  he  became  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  work  which  he  had  begun  in 
Grace  Church,  already  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  parish,  was  now  broadened  so 
as  to  affect  the  entire  diocese.  He  selected 
its  poorest  districts  and  concentrated  his  ef- 
forts there;  during  the  hottest  days  of  one 
summer  he  made  his  residence  at  the  Pro- 


Cathedral  in  Stanton  Street,  in  order  to  see 
for  himself  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the 
crowded  tenements.  From  that  day  till  his 
death  the  cause  of  tenement  house  reform  had 
in  Bishop  Potter  its  staunchest  champion,  and 
the  improved  conditions  existing  today  are  in 
large  measure  due  to  his  eilorts.  His  influ- 
ence was  felt  through  the  agency  of  civic 
bodies  as  well — as  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
as  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  political  reform 
movements.  In  1895  a  movement  against 
Tammany  was  afoot,  but  the  principle  of  re- 
form was  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  an  alliance 
with  the  opposing  political  ''  machine "  when 
Bishop  Potter  wrote  a  letter  clearly  setting 
forth  the  issues.  This  became  a  rallying  cry 
tor  reformers  and  was  posted  on  all  the  bill- 
boards of  the  city.  In  1900,  when  he  became 
aware  of  an  alliance  between  certain  criminals 
and  the  local  police,  who  met  with  insolence 
the  protests  of  the  vicar  of  the  Pro-Cathedral 
against  conditions  that  made  the  streets  un- 
safe for  young  girls,  the  bishop  addressed  a 
public  letter  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  most 
frightful  conditions.  This  letter  caused  a  real 
mora!  awakening,  if  not  of  the  defeat  of 
Tammany  Hall,  at  the  following  election. 
Bishop  Potter  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  controversies  between  employer  and 
employed,  notably  in  connection  with  the  coal 
strike  of  1902,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
mediators  under  the  arbitration  plan  sug- 
gested by  President  Roosevelt.  He  rendered 
equally  important  service  in  connection  with 
the  strikes  of  the  marble  workers,  lithogra- 
phers, and  other  serious  labor  disputes.  Bi^op 
Potter  administered  the  affairs  of  his  dio- 
cese wisely  and  with  unusual  breadth  of  view 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  carried  to  suc- 
cess the  project  of  building  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  the  dream  of  his  uncle.  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter.  This  project  would  have  ended  in 
failure  but  for  his  characteristic  determina- 
tion and  executive  force.  Although  begun  in 
1873,  it  progressed  slowly  until  the  bishop 
assumed  active  charge  On  St.  John's  Day, 
1892,  he  laid  the  cornerstone,  and  thereafter 
pushed  the  work  of  building  with  such  energy 
that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  over 
S3.500.000  had  been  contributed.  The  cathe- 
dral has  a  cruciform  plan  520  by  288  feet 
in  extreme  dimensions,  and  according  to  ac- 
cepted plans  will  be  426  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  surmounting  the  great  tower.  It 
will  rank  with  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  a  handsome  work  of  architecture  and 
an  appropriate  monument  to  the  energy  and 
capabilities  of  the  bishop.  Bishop  Potter  pub- 
lished the  following  books;  "Sisterhoods  and 
Deaconesses  at  Home  and  Abroad"  (1872); 
"  The  Gates  of  the  East— a  Winter  in  Egypt 
and  Syria"  (1878)  ;  "Sermons  of  the  City" 
(1877);  "Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses " 
(1868-82) ;  " Waymarks "  (1802)  ;  "The 
Scholar  and  the  State"  (1897);  "Addresses 
to  Women  Engaged  in  Church  Work"  (1898)  ; 
"The  East  of  Today  and  Tomorrow"  (1902)  ; 
"Law  and  Loyalty"  (1903);  "The  Drink 
Problem"  (1905),  and  "Reminiscences  of 
Bishops    and    Archbisbopa"    (1906).      Many 
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honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
colleges  and  univeraities  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Canada;  Union  College  giving 
him  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.,  in 
1863,  I860,  and  1877,  respectively;  D.D.  from 
Trinity  in  1884;  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England;  D.D.  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England;  D.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; LL.D.  from  Yale  University;  LL.D. 
from  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  D.C.L. 
from  Bishops  College,  Canada.  Bishop  Pot- 
ter married,  in  1857,  Eliza  Rogers  Jacobs,  of 
Spring  Grove,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  ivho  died  29 
June,  1001.  He  was  married  a  second  time 
in  1002  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scriven  Clark,  widow 
of  Alfred  Corning  Clark,  of  Cooperatown, 
N.  Y.  He  waa  aurvived  by  four  daughters: 
Mrs.  Mason  C.  Davidge,  llrs.  Charles  H.  Rus- 
sell, Mrs.  William  H.  Hyde,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Potter,  and  by  one  son,  Alonzo  Potter. 

SCBIPFS,  James  Edmimd,  journalist,  b.  in 
London.  England,  IB  March,  1835;  d.  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  20  May,  lOOS.  He  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  most  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  various  professions.  One 
ancestor  of  his,  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  rebuilt  the  famous  dome  and 
lantern  of  the  Ely  Cathedral.  A  son  of  this 
Scripps  emigrated  to  America  in  1701,  and 
settled  nt  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Another  son 
remained  in  England  and  founded  the  London 
"  Daily  Sun  "  and  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  the 
latter  being  the  first  English  journal  of  its 
kind.  A  son  of  this  pioneer  newspaper  pub- 
liaher  became  a  bookbinder  and  was  the  father 
of  Jamea  E.  Scripps.  When  Mr.  Scrippa  was 
six  years  of  age  his  mother  died.  His  father 
later  remarried  and  altogether  had  thirteen 
children.  The  boy  had  been  in  a  private  school 
several  years  when  his  father  decided  to  emi- 
grate to  America.  The  family  set  out  in  a 
Bailing- vessel  and  spent  aiic  weeks  in  making 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  journey 
waa  then  continued  westward  by  way  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  finally  terminated  at  Ruah- 
ville,  111.,  which  was  then  well  out  toward 
the  frontier  of  civilization.  Thus  the  boy, 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  began  to  assist  his 
father  in  making  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  schooling,  but 
auch  aa  there  was  be  used  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage, supplemented  by  the  close  reading  of 
such  books  aa  he  could  obtain.  Before  he  was 
fifteen  he  had  prepared  himself  tor  college,  but 
waa  unable  to  enter,  because  of  his  father's 
limited  means.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  per- 
aiatence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  was  teaching  school  in  winter,  while 
continuing  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  spite  of  all  discouragements,  how- 
ever, he  was  determined  to  break  through  the 
limitations  of  hie  environment  and  aeek  a 
wider  field  of  opportunities.  In  the  early  part 
of  1850  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  entered  a 
three -months  course  in  a  business  college. 
After  its  completion,  he  was  for  several 
months  engaged  as  a  bookkeeper  with  a  lum- 
ber company,  and  of  hia  meager  salary  he  care- 
fully laid  aside  one-half.  He  aerupulously 
carried  out  this  rule  of  saving  half  his  salary, 
and  in  five  years  had  accumulated  enough  to 
buy  a  small  interest  in  the  business.  On  leav- 
ing the  lumber  trade,  he  entered  newspaper 
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work  in  a  humble  capacity.  His  first  employ- 
ment waa  on  the  Chicago  ."  Tribune,"  and,  as 
a  young  beginner,  he  was  aaaigned  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous  (aaka  of  collecting,  proofreading, 
and  making  himaelf  generally  useful  about 
the  office.  Hia  instant  comprehension  of  the 
demands  of  newspaper  work,  with  his  capaj;ity 
and  industry,  soon  aeoured  him  an  appoint- 
ment aa  commercial  and  marine  reporter.  At 
this  time,  however,  came  a  period  of  country- 
wide financial  depression,  in  which  the  "  Trib- 
une "  was  deeply  involved,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  office  force  was  laid  off,  Mr.  Scripps 
included.  In  later  years  he  often  recalled  the 
phases  through  which  he  passed.  For  a  time 
he  attempted  to  make  a  living  by  buying  and 
selling  sheep  skins,  which  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  offer  of  a  position  as  commer- 
cial editor  of  the  Detroit  "  Daily  Advertiser." 
So  he  began  his  first  work  in  the  city  which 
waa  to  be  the  scene  of  his  great  success.  Not 
long  after,  the  duties  of  news  editor  were 
added  to  those  of  commercial  editor.  At  the 
tbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  determined  to 
list,  but  so  reluctant  were  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  Advertiser  "  to  lose  his  services,  that 
they  made  him  ,a  tempting  offer  of  partner- 
ship. He  had  already  resigned  his  position, 
but  this  offer  induced  him  to  remain  in  De- 
troit and  he  devoted  his  pen  to  patriotic 
writings  Hardly  a  year  had  elapsed  when, 
m  1862,  he  brought  about  a  consolidation  of 
the  "  Advertiser  "  and  the  "  Tribune,"  bocora- 
buaineas  manager,  and  later  managing 
editor  of  the  new  enterprise.  The  ■'  Tribune  " 
was  an  afternoon  newspaper  and  the  "  Ad- 
vertiser," a  morning  newspaper.  From  this 
time  on  the  enterprise  was  operated  auuceas- 
fully  and  paid  large  dividends  throughout  the 
war.  Some  disagreements  with  his  partners 
caused  him  to  dispose  of  his  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  February,  1873,  after  which  he  founded 
the  "Evening  News,"  the  first  copies  of  which 
came  from  the  presses  in  the  old  "  Free 
Presa "  Building.  The  subscript  inn  list 
reached  10,000  before  the  first  edition  was 
issued.  At  first  some  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  obtaining  adequate  facilities  of 
the  print  shops  of  that  period,  and  half  of  the 
subscribers  were  compelled  tu  go  without  their 
daily  newspaper.  The  subscription  list  was 
divided.  The  mechanical  inability  to  supply 
the  required  number  of  copies  spurred  the 
owner  of  the  "  News "  to  greater  efforts  and 
soon  the  paper  was  installed  in  its  own  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Shelby  and  Congreas 
Streets,  with  the  beat  machinery  of  the  time 
at  its  command.  When  the  mechanical  diffi- 
cultiea  had  been  overcome  the  subscription  list 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  finally  the 
"  News "  became  the  most  important  daily 
newspaper,  not  only  in  Detroit,  but  also  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Scripps,  conaeious  of 
his  tack  of  early  training,  and  true  to  the  re- 
solve he  made  when  standing  on  the  threahold 
of  his  business  life,  made  no  compromises  with 
difficulties,  but  threw  his  entire  energy  into 
doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well.  Nor  was 
it  a  work  without  difficulties.  In  one  of  his 
writings  to  youth  on  "How  to  Succeed  in 
Business,"  he  recalls  a  time  when  only  "  lack 
of  nerve "  on  his  part  saved  him  from  going 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In  the  flush 
timea  of  1864  to  1866  he  bought  real  estate 
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in  the  city,  and  when  the  reaction  came  in 
1866  with  the  depreciation  of  paper  dollars, 
its  high  rates  of  interest,  depression  in  busi- 
ness, his  resources  were  so  reduced  that  he 
was  iu  sore  straits.  The  lots  on  Trumbull 
Avenue,  upou  which  the  present  splendid 
Scripps  home  now  stands,  were  a  part  of  this 
property  which  he  was  likely  to  lose  "'  ■" 
went  into  bankruptcy.  "  I  got  behind 
payments,"  he  wrote.  "Had  it  come  to  this? 
The  man  from  whom  1  bought  threatened  to 
throw  me  into  bankruptcy.  After  all  my  toil- 
ing and  saving,  after  all  my  prudence  and 
care  and  self-denial,  the  threat  came  like  the 
last  straw.  I  resolved  to  give  up  the  fight  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  98  per  cent."  He  asked 
a  friend  to  come  to  his  house,  intending  to 
request  him  to  act  as  assignee.  Cionversation 
touched  upon  every  subject  but  the  one  upper' 
most  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Scripps.  "Jly  spirite 
flagged  rather  than  gained,"  he  wrote,  "  and  to 
my  great  disgust  he  took  up  his  hat  and  de- 
parted, lea^  ing  me  still  m  the  ranks  of  the 
2  per  cent "  He  sacrificed  heavily,  relieved 
himself  of  the  "  terrible  racubus  of  debt,"  and 
went  ahead  with  the  same  determination  as 
before  Hia  success  with  the  '  Evening  News 
encouraged  him  to  similar  enterprises  eloe 
where  In  1878  the  'Press  '  was  established 
at  Cleveland,  the  '  Chronicle"  at  St  Louis 
and  in  1881  the  "Post"  \ias  purchased  and 
reorganised  at  Cincinnati  During  this  period 
Mr  S<.ripps  had  the  aid  of  able  and  energetic 
assistants  His  brother,  George  H  Scripps 
who  had  been  with  him  practically  from  the 
foundation  of  the  "News,"  and  who  had 
brought  the  talent  of  careful  but  intelligent 
economy  to  the  task  of  supervising  the  busi 
ness  interest  of  the  paper,  was  long  his  con 
fidential  agent  His  sister,  Miss  Ellen  B 
Scripps,  was  also  a  \alued  Lounselor  in  addi 
tion  to  being  a  moit  efficient  memher  of  the 
staff  uhich  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
loyalty  of  another  brother,  E  W  Scripps,  who 
gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  in  the  office  of  the  "News 
and  afterward  expanded  his  personal  ventures 
until  he  became  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
publishers  m  America  From  that  time  on 
newapaperH  founded  on  the  Scripps  idea,  and 
by  men  who  were  associated  with  the  '  News 
continued  to  be  established  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  Perliaps  no 
better  idea  of  the  influence  and  enterprise  in 
the  newspaper  field  could  be  given  than  in 
the  following  list  of  papers  and  kindred  enter 
prises  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
foundation  venture  in  1873  The  Detroit 
"  News,"  the  Cleveland  "  Press,"  the  Cincinnati 
"  Post."  the  St.  Louis  "  Star^Chronicle,"  the 
Covington  (Ky.)  "Post,"  the  Akron  (Ohiol 
"  Press,"  the  Toledo  "  News-Bee,"  the  Grand 
Rapids  "  Press,"  The  Toledo  "  Times,"  the  Co 
lumbua  "Citizen,"  the  Bay  City  "Times,"  the 
Baltimore  "  World,"  the  Indianapolis  "  Sun,' 
the  Kansas  City  "World,"  the  Omaha  "News,' 
the  St.  Paul  "News,"  the  Des  Moines  "News,' 
the  Minneapolis  "  News,"  the  San  Diego 
"  Sun,"  the  Los  Angeles  "  Record,"  the  Seattle 
"  Star,"  the  San  Francisco  "  News,"  the  Ta 
coma  "Star,"  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  "Tribune,' 
the  Spokane  "  Press,"  the  Sacramento  "  Star,'" 
the  Denver  "  Express,"  and  added  to  these  was 
the  ScrippB-McRae  Press  Asaoeiation  and  the 


I  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.     The  cir- 
culation  of   these    newspapers    is   more   than 
1,000,000  copies  daily,  a  large  part  of  which 
is   in   Michigan.     The   policy   followed   in  the 
management   of    these    many    newspapers,    in- 
'  itiated  by  the  Scripps  enterprise,  was  peculiar, 
at   that  lime  at  least,  in  that  they  were  not 
permanently  partisan  in  politics.     Mr.  Scripps 
considered    it    the    function    of    every    news- 
paper to   champion  wliat   was  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  community  in  which  it  exercised 
its  influence,  and  that  could  not  always  rest 
with  one  party      Therefore,  the  Scripps  news- 
papers supported  whichever  party  seemed  most 
closely    identified    with    local    interests       In 
politics,   Mr    Scripps  was   a  liepuhlican,   hav- 
ing cast  his  vote   for   Fremont   in    1896,   and 
adhered  to  the  party  loyally,  until   compelled 
to  part  with  it  on  the  question  of  coinage  in 
ISO 6.      His    interest    in    practical    Rovernment 
was  always  keen,   and  many  of   his   writings 
dealt  with  the  political  problems  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan.     For  politics  followed  for   the 
sake  of   personal  gain,  he  had  only  the  most  pro- 
found contempt,  but  for  the  serious-minded  at- 
tempt to  solve  goiernmental  problems  through 
conference   and   votes   of   qualified   represents 
s  he  had  a  deep  reipcct      It  was  his  opin 
that  no  citizen  of  Michigan  was  too  good 
to   h(id   a   seat   in   the   State   legislature      In 
1807  he  wrote  that  if  a  capable  man  s  patriot 
ism  did  rise  to  the  height  of  a   seat   at  the 
State  Capitol    he  had  no  right  to  aspire  to  a 
seat  in  Congress   nnr  in  the  U   S   Senate      His 
first  campaign   for  public  oflice  was   in   1684 
when  he  was  nominated  to  represent   his  dis 
trict  m  the  State  legislature      \t  this  day  it 
interesting  to   specify   the   reason   for   this 
campaign       He    had    offered    large    sums    of 
monev  and  priceless  paintings  to  establish   a 
public  art  gallerv  in  Detroit      There  was  no 
law   under  which  such  an  institution  could  be 
conducted   and   he   determined  that   it  elected 
to   the   legislature   he  would   be   instrumental 
in  having  one  passed      Although  his  nomina 
tion   in    1884   was   made   by   Republicans   the 
bitterness  which  existed  m  1873    when  he  re 
fused   to   allow   his   newspaper   to   degenerate 
into  a  partv  organ    laused  a   formidable     p 
position  to  him  and  he  was  defeated      In  No 
lember    1102    he   was  nominated   for   scnat  r 
from  the  Third   Senatorial  District      He  was 
endorsed   by   the   Democrats   and   bis   election 
was   therefore    a  certainty      It  was  his  inten 
tion   to   urge   beneficent   legislation   in  regaid 
to  grtater  liberty  of  home  rule  in  Dttroit    the 
incorporation   of    philanthropic    loan    associa 
tions     the  improvement  of  the  Wayne  C>unty 
jury  system    and  to  promote  other  legislation 
for   the   welfare   of   the   people      He   demoted 
"  to  his  senatorial  duties  with  the  same 
energy   wi'^h   which    he   managed   his   private 
"iirs      He  refused  to  recognize  the  machine 
legislation   and  the  machine  in  consequence 
refused  to  recognize  him      For  weeks  through 
out  the  session  of  1903  he  worked  conscious  of 
the   insurmountable   opposition   machine   poll 
tics   was   preparing   for   all   of   hia   measures 
Finally  stung  by  the  many  discourtesies    he 
arose   to   a   question   of   privilege   on   6   Maj 
1003    and  m  a  speech  that  was  not  soon  for 
gotten    he    etposed   the   machinations   of    the 
politiciann  in  the  senate    and  appealed  to  the 
State  tor  a  sign  of  the  justice  of  his  ir 
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Returning  to  his  home,  he  decided  to  enjoy 
the  immunity  from  care  to  which  hia  age  and 
previous  labors  had  entitled  him,  and  he  left 
the  fight  in  younger  hands.  He  did  not  cease 
writing,  however,  and  questions  of  taxation, 
civic  improvement,  and  street  railway  fran- 
chiaeB  engaged  his  pen  at  fre<}uent  intervals. 
In  hia  home  he  found  hifl  principal  pleasure 
and,  although  it  contained  art  treasures  and 
a  magnificent  library  and  was  sumptuously 
furnished,  the  home  atmosphere  "as  never 
destroyed.  He  was  extremely  simple  in  hia 
personal  tastes,  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  faithful 
wife  and  his  devoted  family.  During  the  last 
two  decades  of  hia  life  he  traveled  extensively 
abroad  always  with  Mrs.  Scripps,  and  col 
lected  art  and  literary  treaaures  No  account 
of  Mr.  Scripps'  life  however  brief  could  be 
complete  without  reference  to  his  connection 
with  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  He  was  one 
of  the  first  trustees  and  founders  of  thia 
museum,  to  which  he  presented  a  collection  of 
valuable  paintings,  including  many  of  the  old 
masters.  These  pictures  he  had  himself  sought 
out  on  his  travels  abroad  and  purchased  with 
infinite  care;  one  picture  alone,  the  "Immacu- 
late Conception  "  by  Murillo,  cost  him  S-24,000 
For  a  while  Mr.  Scripps  served  as  park  com- 
missioner. During  his  administration  many 
of  the  admirable  features  of  the  Detroit  park 
system  were  completed,  besides  which  lie  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  area  by  private  dona- 
tions. After  his  death,  in  !907,  Scripps  Park, 
at  Trumbul!  and  Grand  River  Avenues,  was 
enlarged  by  a  further  extension  of  land  eon^ 
aisting  of  the  magnificent  residence  and 
grounds  occupied  by  George  G  Booth,  which 
was  remodeled  for  use  as  a  public  library, 
known  as  the  Scripps  Library.  Mr,  Scripps 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  architecture,  a 
taate  probably  inherited  from  his  great- 
grandfather, of  Ely  Cathedral  fame  He 
erected  in  Trumbull  Avenue,  a  true  (hough 
somewhat  miniature  representation  of  the 
fourteenth  century  English  Gothic  Church, 
this  edifice  costing  him  upward  of  $75,000, 
Unfortunate  circumstances  made  its  comple- 
tion, as  he  had  planned  it,  impossible  As  a 
hook  collector,  Mr  Scripps  was  scarcely  less 
active  than  as  an  art  collector.  What  he  did 
for  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  i\ 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  publi. 
schools  is  called  the  "  James  E.  Scripps 
School."  On  16  Sept,,  1S62,  Mr.  Scripps  mar- 
ried Harriet  J.,  daughter  of  Hiram  King  and 
Mary  Ann  (Warren)  Messinger,  who  came  to 
Detroit  from  New  England  in  1852.  Of  their 
six  children  four  survive:  Ellen  W„  now 
Mra.  George  G.  Booth;  Anna  V.,  now  Mrs. 
Edgar  B.  Whitcomb;  Grace  M,  now  Mrs.  Bex 
B.  Clark;  and  William  E,  Scripps.  upon  whom 
the  mantle  of  his  father  has  must  worthily 
fallen 

BEVESIDQG.  Albert  Jeremiah.  U. 
ator,  b.  on  an  Ohio  farm  on  the  border  of 
Adams  and  Highland  counties.  6  Oct,  1862, 
son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Frances  E.  (Parkin- 
son) Beveridge.  After  the  Civil  War  the 
family  removed  to  Illinois,  where  a  life  of 
harddiip  and  privation  made  up  the  years  of 
his  boyhood  At  twelve  he  was  a  plowboy,  at 
fourteen  a  railroad  laborer,  and  at  fifteen  a 
logger  and  teamster.     Still  he  managed  to  at- 
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tend  school  and  even  high  school.  He  worked 
his  way  through  De  Pauw  University  (Ind.) 
and  was  graduated  Ph.B.  in  1885.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  the  first  prize  in  the  state 
and  interstate  collegiate  oratorical  contests. 
After  some  time  spent  on  a  Western  ranch  to 
regain  his  health,  impaired  by  ovcrstudy,  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Senator  McDonald, 
after  becoming  managing  clerk  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  associated  with 
McDonald  and  Butler  at  Indianapolis,  until 
few  years  later,  when  he  began  practice  for 
himself.  He  became  identified  with  many 
important  cases,  and,  affiliating  himself  with 
the  Republican  party,  acquired  distinction  as 
orator  and  campaign  speaker.  On  17  Jan., 
ip,  he  was  elected  U.  S  Senator  to  succeed 
David  Turpee,  Democrat,  and  in  1D05  was  re- 
elected for  the  term  ending  4  March.  1911. 
Soon  after  his  first  election  he  visited  the 
Philippines  and  China  to  inveatigate  condi- 
tiona  with  respect  to  American  politics,  and 
he  concurred  in  the  findings  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  which  indorsed  the  policy  of  quell- 
ng  the  insurrection  and  retaining  control  of 
the  islands  His  first  speech  in  the  Senate,  9 
Jan.,  1000,  was  an  argument  for  co-operation 
with  the  administration  in  the  pursuit  of  thia 
policy  In  1006  he  introduced  in  the  Senate 
'jill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children 
factories  and  mines,  which  was  referred  to 
nmittee  Soon  after,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House,  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Beveridge  endeavored 
amend  it  ao  as  to  prohibit  interstate  com- 
rce  in  the  products  ot  factories  emi>loying 
child  labor.  He  vigorously  supported  his 
amendment  against  persistent  opposition,  the 
arguments,  supported  by  sworn  evidence,  and 
copious  quotations  from  authorities,  occupy- 
ing three  days  He  called  the  attention  ot 
labor  to  the  fact  that  "  child  labor  tends  to 
bring  down  manhood  wages  and  womanhood 
wages  to  the  child- wage  level."  and  ably 
argued  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  ameliorate  labor  conditions  through  its  con- 
trol over  commerce.  He  explained  our  much- 
vaunted  "  free  institutions  "  to  mean  that  we 
are  "  free  to  correct  human  abuses  "  and  con- 
cluded; "To  see  this  Republic  of  free  and 
equal  men  and  women  grow  increasingly,  with 
each  and  e^erv  year  as  the  mightiest  power 
for  righteousness  in  the  world  has  been  and 
is  the  passion  of  my  life — a  nation  of  strong 
pure  human  beings  a  nation  of  wholesome 
homes  true  to  its  holiest  ideals  of  man  a 
nation  whose  power  is  glorified  by  its  justice 
and  whose  justice  is  the  conscience  of  scores 
of  millions  of  free  strong  braie  people 
Mr  President  it  is  to  make  auch  a  nation 
still  surer  of  this  holy  deitmv  that  I  have 
preaented  tfiis  bill  to  stop  the  murder  of 
American  Lhildren  and  the  rum  of  future 
American  citi?ens  Though  unsuccessful  in 
its  passage  the  bill  gave  impetus  to  other 
ant i  child  labrr  legislation  and  a  movement 
which  IS  itill  far  from  its  ultimate  end  'senator 
Beveridge  was  acti\e  in  promoting  a  number 
of  other  reform  measures,  including  pure  food 
legislation  and  the  income  tax  amendment.  At 
the  end  of  his  second  term  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Indianapolis.  He  is  the 
author   of   "The   Russian   Advance"    (1903); 
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"The  Young  Man  and  the  World"  (1905) 
"The  Meaning  of  the  Times"  (19071,  an 
several  contributiuna  to  magazines  He  mai 
ried,  first,  in  1887,  Katharine  Longsdale,  a 
Greencaatle,  Ind.  (d.  1900),  and,  second,  i 
Berlin,  Germany,  laOT,  Catherine  Eddy,  of 
Chicago,  a  sister  ot  Spencer  Eddy  of  the  U.  S. 
diplomatic  service 

BAKKER,  John  Henry,  manufacturer,  b. 
Michigan  City,  Ind,  4  Feb,  1844;  d.  there 
3  Dee,  1910,  son  of  John  (1814-78|  and 
Cordelia  E.  (Collamer)  Barker.  His  father 
belonged  to  that  sturdy  type  of  liberalized 
New  England  Puritans  who  figured  promi- 
nently in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  In  the  spring  ot  1836,  John  Barker 
located  in  Michigan  City,  Ind  ,  where  he  opened 
a  general  store,  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
pioneers  and  Indians  of  that  early  period.  As 
railways  had  not  been  constructed  in  North- 
em  Indiana  up  to  that  time.  Lake  Michigan 
furnished  the  only  avenue  opening  to  the 
world  markets,  and  grain  produced  upon  the 
farms  in  that  section  was  taken  to  Michigan 
City  in  wagons  and  sold  to  elevator  proprie- 
tors. The  elder  Barker  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  purchase,  storage,  and  shipment 
of  grain  and,  in  addition  to  his  elevator,  built 
a  pier  to  facilitate  the  shipments.  When 
Frederick  Haskell,  Hiram  Aldridge,  and  Mason 
G.  Sherman  came  to  Michigan  City,  from 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  .  in  1852,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  railroad  cars,  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  new  enterprise.  Three  yaars 
later  he  increased  his  holdings  in  the  business, 
and  the  firm  style  became  Haskell,  Barker  and 
Aldridge.  Upon  the  retirement  ot  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge, in  1858,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Haskell  and  Barker,  continuing  until  187" 
when  the  business  was  incorporated  as  th^ 
Haskell  and  Barker  Car  Company.  John 
Henry  Barker  was  educated  in  the  publi 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  entered  Racine  College,  Racine. 
Wis.,  where  he  remained  two  and  one-half 
years  He  revealed  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
business  detail,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  removed  to  Chicago,  III  ,  where  he  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  sugar  warehouse  of 
J.  H,  Dunham  Later  he  accepted  a  position 
with  Pollard  and  Doane,  wholesale  grocers,  in 
Chicago,  and,  after  one  year  in  this  position, 
removed  to  Springfield,  III.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  partner- 
ship with  LaFayette  Smith  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  sold  his  interests  in  Spring- 
field to  Mr.  Smith  and  Charles  M.  Hay,  and 
returned  to  Chicago  Here  he  again  entered 
the  grocery  trade  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Meeker  and  Barker,  in  partnership  with 
William  H.  Meeker.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
his  father  from  active  business  in  1860,  he  re- 
turned to  Michigan  City,  Ind.  His  father 
offered  him  the  direct  management  of  the  Has- 
kell and  Barker  Car  Company,  at  which  time 
the  building  capacity  of  the  plant  was  but 
two  cars  per  day,  and  the  buildings  covered 
two  acres  of  ground  He  declined  the  offer  of 
management,  preferring  instead  a  position  as 
clerk.  After  several  months  of  faithful  serv- 
ice, he  acquired  a  business-like  grasp  of  detail, 
and,  in  1884.  when  the  estate  of  his  father 
■was  settled,  he  purchased  the  interest  ot  Mr. 
Haskell,  and  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
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pany.  From  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  devoted  his  energies  toward  build- 
ing up  the  plant  until  it  occupied  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  acres,  and  the  output  was 
sixty  ears  per  day.  Mr,  Barker  was  a  man 
of  simple  tastes  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  whose 
strong  personality  impressed  itnelf  upon  those 
who  knew  him,  emphasizing  in  a  marked  de- 
gree precision,  prudence,  and  determination. 
He  possessed  a  faculty  for  persistent  applica- 
tion, and  displayed  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
force  of  his  character,  combined  with  good 
judgment,  making  his  advice  highly  valued  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Mr.  Barker 
revealed  a  great  love  for  his  native  city,  and,  as 
a  memorial  to  his  three  children  who  died  in 
early  childhood,  he  built  and  furnished  com- 
pletely the  Barker  Hall,  a  parish  house  and 
school  in  connection  with  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  also  a  principal  contributor 
to  the  church  edifice  erected  in  1890,  and  to 
the  new  library  building.  At  his  own  ex- 
pense he  erected  a  pavilion  and  band  stand 
in  Washington  Park,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
modeled  after  the  periatyle  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Mr.  Barker  was  a 
member  of  numerous  exclusive  clubs,  among 
them  the  Chicago  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  di- 
rector, and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago. 
On  28  Aug..  1873,  he  married  Mrs  Jane  Miller 
Brooks,  who  died  3  April,  1891.  Of  this  union 
were  bom  three  children,  Cordelia,  Eugenia, 
and  Wallace  Barker  On  14  Feb,  1893.  he 
married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Martin  Fitz- 
Gerand,  of  Manchester,  N.  H  She  died  in 
Chicago  on  22  May,  1910  They  had  one  son, 
John  Henry,  Jr.,  who  died  early,  and  one 
daughter,  Catherine  Barker,  now  the  wife  of 
Howard  Henry  Spaulding,  Jr ,  of  Chicago. 

QUOSVEITOE,  Gilbert  Hovey,  editor,  author, 
b  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  28  Oct,  1875, 
aoi  of  Edwin  Augustus  and  Lilian  (Waters) 
GroBvenor  He  is  a  direct  desnendant  of  Ed- 
ward Win  slow,  second  governor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  who  came  over  to  this  country 
"i  the  "Mayflower,"  in  1620.  For  the  first 
fteen  years  of  his  boyhood  Mr.  Grosvenor  re- 
lained  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  his  fa- 
ler  »as  on  the  faculty  of  the  college  estab- 
lished there  by  philanthropic  Americans  for 
the  education  of  the  Christian  youths  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Naturally  he  there  enjoyed 
exceptionally  good  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
foundation  to  his  later  education.  In  1800 
^o  this  country  and  after  further  pre- 
paratory studies  entered  Amherst  College. 
Here  he  took  the  Armstrong,  Hogan.  and  Ladd 
prizes  for  writing,  as  well  as  the  Walker  prize 
for  mathematics,  amounting  to  $200.00,  sopho- 
more year,  and  the  Hyde  prize  of  $100  00  for 
oratory,  senior  year  He  divided  with  his  twin 
brother,  Edwin  P.  Grosvenor,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sophomore  prizes  in  Latin,  and  in  senior 
year  he  was  on  the  commencement  stage.  With 
his  brother  he  was  tennis  champion  in  doubles, 
year  In  1897  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.  (magna  cum  laude)  For  two 
years  after  leaving  college  Mr  Grosvenor 
taught  Latin,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  in 
Englewood  Academy,  in  New  Jersey.  He  then 
became  associated  with  the  "  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,"  in  Washington,  D.  C ,  first 
as  assistant  editor,  then  as  managing  editor, 
and  at  present  he  is  editor  of  the  publication. 
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At  the  aatne  time  m  1891  he  became  director 
of  the  National  Geographic  Soeietj  of  whose 
actnities  he  has  been  in  charge  ever  since 
On  assuming  charge  the  member'"hip  of  the 
aoLielj  amuunted  to  100  through  hia  constant 
etlorts  the  members  no«  number  500  000  so 
that  todaj  the  National  Geographic  Society  is 
the  largest  eeientibc  educational  association  in 
the  norld  Mr  Grosienor'*  literary  activities 
bu\ieier  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
editing  He  is  also  knoun  among  a  wide  cir 
cle  of  readers  as  a  writer  largely  of  artitlea 
and  bookn  on  travel  and  descrijitive  of  foreign 
countries  Hia  stjle  is  peculiarly  lucid  and 
gra|ihie  therefore  ebpttially  adapted  to  this 
class  of  literature  Moat  of  hie  articles  have 
appeared  in  &uih  magazines  as  Centura 
Popular  Science  Monthly  and  hia  ovi-n  pul 
lication  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
and  he  has  also  written  a  great  deal  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Reports  In  moic 
permanent  form  how  ever  he  has  w  ritten 
Russia  and  The  Land  of  the  Beat  He 
IS  the  editor  of  Scenes  from  Foreign  Lands 
(in  four  aeriea  1907  ISOO  1112  1116) 
Scientific  Report  of  the  Ziegler  Polar  E"i 
pedition  and  associate  editor  of  The  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Eighth  International  Geo 
graphical  Congress  Besides  the  aociety  of 
nhich  he  18  director  Mr  Grosvenor  is  also 
councilor  of  the  Archeo logical  Institute  of 
America  chairman  of  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  ^aaociation  to  Promote  the  Teach 
ing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  a  director  of  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  of 
the  Equitable  Co-oferative  Building  Asaocia 
tion  and  of  the  Ass  eiated  Chanties  By  the 
appointment  of  President  W  ilson  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Boird  of  Viaitors  of  the  Govern 
ment  Hospital  tor  the  Insane  On  23  Oct 
1900  Mr  Crosvenor  married  Elaie  May  Bell 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
telephone  and  educator  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  They  have  had  six  children  Melville 
Bell  Gertrude  Hubbard  Mabel  Lilian  Waters 
Alexander  (.  raham  Eell  and  EIsil  Alexander 
Grosvei  or 

FAXNE  Cheats  W  landowner  b  m  Im 
colnahire  England  U  Aug  1S46  son  tS 
George  and  Elua  (Cheats)  Payne  His  earlj 
years  were  passed  in  his  native  cnuntry 
where  also  he  acquired  his  education  but 
m  1870  at  the  age  of  twenty  three  years  he 
came  to  the  United  States  m  company  with 
his  brother  Ceorge  Pavne  The  brothers  hay 
ing  been  attracted  by  the  exceptional  oppor 
tnnities  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  West  jour 
neyed  at  once  from  the  coast  and  eettled  on 
a  farm  which  they  rented  m  Clinton  County 
la  With  characteristic  energy  they  took  up 
the  task  of  tilling  the  fields  and  raising  gooil 
crtpa  and  for  seven  yeara  lived  upon  that 
place  In  the  fall  of  1877  they  removed  to 
Crawford  County  and  purchased  the  farm 
upon  which  Mr  Payne  stilt  lives  Believing 
that  the  land  must  necesaarily  rise  m  value 
with  the  development  of  the  district  and  the 
settlement  of  the  county  they  began  buying 
up  and  speculating  m  property  and  were  also 
among  the  pioneers  in  raising  feeding  and 
shipping  stock  Thev  continued  to  purchase 
land  in  this  county  and  other  parts  of  the 
State    until  at  the  present  time  Cheals  "" 
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Payne  la  the  owner  of  several  fine  and  val- 
uable farms  in  Lraivford  County  and  le  aaso- 
ciated  with  a  partner  in  the  ownership  of 
14  000  acres  m  this  county  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bioux  City  la  Thty  also  own  40O00 
acres  in  ^ebra^ka  and  Mr  Pajne  owns  in 
dividuillj  9  000  acres  m  Colorado  He  has 
thus  become  one  of  the  mtst  extensive  land 
owntrs  of  Iowa  and  in  all  his  investments  has 
shown     keen     dis  ^^ 

sound      judgment 

Two  '    

blocks  in 
lage  of  \\ 
t  |,etber 

lots    on    which 
standi     are     als 
h  a   I  -Oj  ert\       H 
la  the  president  of    / 
the     Villey 
of  H  est  Side    and 
the   pro 
moter    of    various 
interests  of  a  pub 

lie  character  He 
brother 
George  continued 
partnership  un 
til  18S4  when  the  brother  sold  out  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  hia  family  While 
Mr  Pa>ne  has  prospered  in  the  conduct  of 
extensive  and  important  business  affairs 
D  him  a  matter  of  grati 
flea  t  ion  becau-te  it  enables  him  not  only 
provide  handeoraely  for  his  family 
but  also  to  do  much  for  educational  ac 
tivitiea  m  which  be  is  particularly  interested 
contributed  $97  000  to  the  Morning 
Bide  College  near  Sioux  City  la  and  has  also 
been  a  generous  supporter  of  other  educational 
movements  He  is  a  firm  believer  m  the  cause 
of  education  as  a  preparation  for  life  s  prae 
tical  and  responaible  dutiea  and  as  an  ele 
ment  in  the  development  of  high  and  honor 
able  character  He  has  long  been  a  member 
cf  the  board  of  trustees  of  Morningside  Col 
lege  Mr  Payne  married  18  Feb  1885  Mary 
daughter  of  John  S  and  Emily  (Evison) 
Dannatt  of  Clinton  County  la  both  natives 
of  England  Mr  and  Mrs  Payne  have  had 
tvio  children  Ethel  M  (b  15  Dee  18t6  d 
28  May  1987)  and  Arthur  Cheala  born 
19  March  189«  The  family  are  members  of 
the  local  Methodist  Church  of  whi  h  Mr 
Payne  is  a  trustee  while  his  wife  is  one  of 
the  stewards  They  are  interested  m  all  that 
pertains  to  the  educational  and  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  progress  of  the  community 
and  their  influence  ib  always  on  the  side  of 
right  progress  reform  and  truth  In  all  of 
hii  businexa  dealing*  Mr  Payne  has  never 
taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  a  fellow 
man  but  has  always  achieved  hiB  success 
through  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and 
unfaltering  industry 

INOEBSOLI  Robert  Green  lawyer  orator 
b  in  Dresden  N  Y  11  Aug  1833  d  at 
Dobbs  Ferry  N"  Y  21  July  18S9  son  of  the 
Rev  John  and  Mra  Mary  (Livingston)  Inger 
soil  Of  his  piternal  ancestors  nothing  is 
known  except  that  they  were  of  English  origm 
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through  hia  mother  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
same  Livingston  family  which  was  represented 
during  Colonial  daya  by  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
one  of  the  committee  of  five  whieh  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  who,  as 
chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  Washington  on  his 
first  inauguration  as  President.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Jnhn  Ingersidl,  was  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian  minister  of  aggressively  out- 
spoken abolitionist  views.  On  this  account 
he  was  never  able  to  hold  any  of  his  charges 
for  a  long  period  and  the  family  led  a  more 
or  less  itinerant  existence.  Within  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  Rohert  they  removed 
to  New  York  City,  then  lived  for  brief  periods 
in  various  small  towns  in  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan. Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohiu,  and  Illinois. 
When  the  boy  was  about  three  years  of  age 
his  mother  died;  subsequently  the  father  mar- 
ried again.  Finally  the  father  found  a  perma- 
nent charge  in  Ashtabula,  111.,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  boy  spent  moat  of  hia  childhood.  At 
times  he  was  able  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  early  education  was 
acquired  under  the  tuition  of  clergymen,  in- 
cluding his  father.  The  elder  Ingeraoll  waa  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  though  by  no  means  harsh 
or  unkind,  but  he  trained  his  children,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  in  the  strictest  precepts 
of  hia  own  orthodox  creed.  Thoae  who  knew 
Robert  during  this  period  of  his  life  describe 
him  as  a  healthy,  restless,  mischievous,  but  a 
genial  child;  a  true  boy,  quick-witted  and 
intelligent,  but  by  no  means  studious.  Yet 
as  he  grew  somewhat  older  he  became  an 
omnivorous  reader,  being  especially  fond  of 
history,  philosophy,  science,  and  poetry  and 
even  of  fiction,  though  this  latter  class  of 
literature  was  not  easily  obtainable  then  and 
there.  Early  in  his  youth  he  discovered  Rob- 
ert Bums  and  Shakespeare,  and  these  two  ever 
remained  his  favorites.  When  Ingersoll  was 
nineteen,  in  1852.  his  education  was  considered 
(ximpleted;  hia  father  was  not  at  the  time  finan- 
cially able  to  give  him  a  collegiate  training, 
and  the  youth  began  teaching  school,  in 
Metropolis,  111.  This  vocation  he  only  fol- 
lowed for  a  brief  period,  however,  for  he  lost 
his  position  through  the  expression  of  those 
feelings,  or  opinions,  through  which  be  was 
later  to  become  famous  throughout  all  the 
civilized  world.  Already  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  he  had  begun  to  doubt  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  and  by  this  time  the 
doubt  had  developed  info  a  passionate  hatred 
of  the  institution  which  could  inculcate  auch 
a  savage  creed  into  the  minda  of  the  masses. 
He  waa  boarding  in  Ashtabula  at  a  houae  in 
which  several  clergymen  were  also  residing 
for  a  time.  Religious  discussion  took  up  the 
greater  part  of  each  meal-time,  hut  for  a  long 
time  young  Ingersoll  had  taken  no  part  in  it. 
Finally  one  of  the  eler^iymen  asked  him  di- 
rectly, what  was  his  opinion  concerning  bap- 
tism, "  I  should  think  it  was  very  beneficial — 
with  Boap,"  replied  Ingersoll.  This  retort 
presently  cost  him  his  position;  the  local 
school  board  was  of  the  opinion  that  one 
holding  such  views  was  no  fit  person  to  teach 
the  young.  From  Ashtabula,  Ingersoll  went 
to  Marion,  HI.,  where  bis  father  then  held 
his  charge,  and  began  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  the  Eon.  Willia  Allen  and  bis  son. 
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William  Joshua  Allen,  the  former  having 
been  a  United  States  Congressman  while  the 
son  was  a  representative  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  later  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court.  While  pursuing  his  studies  here  In- 
gersoll earned  his  living  by  rendering  assist- 
ance on  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  and  circuit  courts.  To  those 
who  knew  him  at  this  time  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  rather  indolent;  certainly 
he  showed  no  extraordinary  ambition.  Much 
of  his  time  u'as  spent  with  the  village  sages  in 
the  general  store.  Nevertheless,  two  years 
later  he  successfully  passed  his  examinations 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  together  with 
his  older  brother.  Ebon  Clark  Ingersoll.  He 
did  not  immediately  begin  to  practice,  how- 
ever, but  was  for  some  months  employed  in 
the  Federal  Land  Office,  at  Shawneetown,  III., 
then  as  deputy  to  John  E,  Hall,  clerk  of  the 
county  and  circuit  courts.  It  waa  here  that 
Ingersoll  became  interested  in  polities  and 
as  his  associates  were  Democrats  it  was  with 
that  party  that  he  first  affiliated  himself. 
When  Hall  was  shot  and  killed,  some  time 
later,  as  the  result  of  a  political  feud,  Inger- 
soll had  already  acquired  so  much  influence 
that  there  was  some  talk  of  electing  him  to 
the  vacant  office.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  hia  brother  Ebon 
and  they  opened  a  law  office,  immediately 
gaining  a  successful  practice.  In  fact,  so 
successful  were  they  that  in  1857  they  were 
encouraged  to  remove  to  Peoria,  HI.,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  clients  in  that  city,  al- 
ready beginning  to  assume  some  importance 
as  a  manufacturing  center.  Here  Ingersoll 
came  into  contact  with  some  of  the  best  legal 
minds  of  the  Middle  West,  among  them  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  and  at  one  time  he  had  aa 
a  partner,  besides  his  brother  Ebon,  the  illus- 
trious Judge  Sabin  D.  Puterbaugh,  author  of 
"  Common  Law  Pleadings  and  Practice "  and 
"  Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice."  Mean- 
while hia  interest  in  politics  continued.  In 
1S60  the  Democrats  nominated  him  as  their 
candidate  for  Congress,  to  run  against  Judge 
William  Kellogg,  the  Republican  nominee.  It 
was  an  unusually  hitter  and  hard  fought 
campaign  and  is  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  older  residents,  whn  were  children  at  the 
time.  During  this  campaign  Ingersoll  shot  up 
into  prominence  as  an  evtraordinary  orator; 
his  fame  spread  throughout  the  State  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  his  opponent 
made  a  poor  showing  by  contrast.  The  pe- 
culiar feature  was  that  it  was  the  Republican 
nominee  who  excused,  if  he  did  not  defend, 
slavery,  while  Ingersoll's  bitterest  sarcasm  and 
sharpest  darts  of  denunciation  were  directed 
againat  the  institution  for  which  his  party 
was  supposed  to  stand.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
defeated;  Lincoln  swept  the  State  and  car- 
ried the  Republican  candidate  along  with  him. 
Nor  was  Ingersoll  to  remain  a  Democrat  for 
long.  When  the  first  shot  of  the  Rebellion 
was  fired  on  Sumter,  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  immediately  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  his  party  and  joined  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  Shortly  before  that  event,  however, 
at  Pekin,  111.,  he  delivered  the  first  of  those 
anti-theological  lectures  which  were  later  to 
gain  him  such  wide  fame,  its  title  being 
"Progress."     Naturally,  being  already  widely 
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known  m  the  State  a  a  political  speaker  of 
unuBU'il  talet  t  tl  is  speech  on  so  difftrent  a 
subject  auaed  a  great  deal  of  comment  most 
of  it  adverse  If  he  at  that  time  had  aiij 
ambitions  for  political  office  he  laa  bj  n 
means  furthering  them  bv  foUomng  this 
eourae  but  whatever  h  s  ambitions  there  tan 
be  no  doubt  that  Ingersoll  pla  ed  his  con 
Mctions  far  aloie  tbem  Another  event  f 
great  importance  occurred  to  hun  shortlj 
after«ird  It  «as  while  engaged  on  a  case 
m  Groveiand  111  that  he  made  the  acqua  nt 
ance  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  tt  eld  Parker 
formerly  of  Boaton  a  family  of  extremely 
high  culture  and  education  especially  noted 
throughout  that  section  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  r  an ti  religious  views  for  in 
those  days  atheists  or  ■ignostica  were  ex 
tremely  rare  and  few  had  the  temerity  to 
express  their  radical  opinions  ^^  ith  this 
family  Ingersoll  became  \  er>  intimate  and 
was  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by  them  to 
devote  more  thought  to  the  subject  upon 
^^hlch  he  had  already  d  «:ouraed  m  Prog 
reas  In  their  daughter  Eva  A  Parker  he 
found  the  object  of  h  a  first  romantn,  attach 
ment  On  13  Ftb  18b''  they  wtre  married 
rather  sooner  than  had  been  planned  be 
cause  of  the  fact  that  Ingersoll  had  determined 
to  fight  for  the  Lnion  cause  and  his  de 
parture  tor  the  front  v  as  imminent  In  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  previous  year 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  he 
had  aaaistLd  in  recruiting  and  organizing 
three  regiments  of  volunteers  The  last  of 
these  the  Eleventh  llhn  is  Cavalry  \olun 
teers  broke  camp  on  22  Feb  and  nent 
to  the  front  mth  Ingersoll  m  command  as 
colonel  of  the  reg  ment  a  little  over  a  ueek 
after  his  marriage  IngeraoU  a  military  ca 
reer  was  brief  but  extremely  creditable  to 
him  He  diatinguished  himaelf  in  the  Battle 
of  Shikh  the  first  bg  engagement  of  the 
war  and  took  a  prominent  part  iitb  his  regi 
ment  m  the  engagementn  at  Bolivar  and  at 
Hatchie  Elver  in  Tennessee  his  oommand  suf 
fering  severe  losses  In  December  of  that 
same  year  1862  Colonel  Ingersoll  vias  sent 
hy  his  superi  r  with  a  force  of  several  hun 
dred  of  his  own  men  and  tv^o  guns  of  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana  Battery  to  intercept  a  raid 
which  the  Confederate  General  Fnrreat  was 
reported  to  be  making  into  Tennessee  toward 

Jackson      INear    Lexington      Ingersoll  s     

mand  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
in  such  overwhelming  numbers  was  the  latter 
that  there  could  have  been  no  question  aa 
to  what  the  result  of  an  engagement  would  be 
Yet  IngeraoU  determined  to  make  a  stand 
The  diaaater  which  resulted  to  hia  force  was 
however  facilitated  hy  the  neglect  of  an  officer 
to  destroy  a  bridge  which  Ingersoll  had 
manded  to  he  done  His  men  were  atatfered 
by  the  first  heavy  aaaault  of  the  enemy 
Colonel  Ingersoll  being  taken  prisoner  while 
still  standing  beaide  the  cannon  which  had 
been  pounding  the  enemy  s  ranks  throughout 
the  engagement  He  surrendered  to  General 
Forrest  ptraonally  and  here  on  the  battle 
field  the  two  men  began  a  friendahip  which 
lasted  throughout  the  reat  of  the  life  of  the 
famoua  old  Confederatt  cavalry  leader 
Shortly  after  vard  Ingera  11  waa  releaaed  on 
parole  and  went  to  St   Louis   Mo    waiting  to 
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be  exchanged  But  this  matter  was  delayed 
3(  long  that  finallj  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  Peoria  and  to  civil  life  In  1667  Inger 
soil  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  Illinoia 
and  served  in  this  oflice  for  two  years  vvhen 
it  vtaa  made  elective  During  this  period  in 
May  1868  the  Republican  State  Convention 
was  held  in  Peoria  and  Ingersoll  was  nomi 
nated  Republiian  candidate  for  governor  by 
a  choice  of  three  fourths  of  tl  e  delegates 
But  immediitelj  some  of  the  more  sagacious 
remembering  Ingersoll  s  expressed  viev^a  on  re 
iigious  matters  questioned  the  wisdom  of  that 
choice  Accordingly  a  committee  was  ap 
pointed  to  confer  with  him  and  obtain  a  pledge 
from  him  to  the  effect  that  he  would  in  brief 
renounce  his  position  on  theology  Meanwhile 
the  conyention  adjourned  to  await  the  result 
To  this  committee  Ingersoll  made  the  follow 
ing  repU  Gentlemen  I  am  not  asking  to 
be   governor    of    Illinois  I    have    in    my 

composition  that  which  T  have  declared  to  the 
world  as  my  views  upon  religion  My  posi 
tion  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
not  even  for  my  lite  seem  to  renounce  I 
would  rather  refuse  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  than  to  do  so  Mv  religious 
belief  18  my  own  It  belongs  to  me  not  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  I  would  not  smother  one 
ment  of  my  heart  to  be  the  emperor  of 
the  round  globe  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  his  natural  talent  for  politics  his  re 
markable  alilitics  in  speaking  his  firm  grasp 
of  the  principlea  of  law  and  government  In 
geraoll  m  ght  have  at-pired  v\ith  much  hope 
any  office  in  the  land  Later  he  waa  to 
become  one  f  the  moat  popular  men  on  the 
political  1  latf  rra  drawing  greater  audiences 
than  preaident  al  candidatea  themselves  But 
those  few  words  spoken  to  the  committee  from 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Peoria 
torev  cr  killed  whitcv  er  career  the  future 
might  othcrnise  have  held  open  to  him  in 
this  d  rection  Rather  than  keep  silent  In 
gers  11  aacrificed  it  He  now  continued  his 
law  practice  but  atill  give  h  mself  uj  a  great 
deal  to  lecturing  The  most  notable  lectures 
he  delivered  during  the  few  vears  that  fol 
lowed  were  The  Gods  (18741  Heretics 
and  Heresies  (1874)  and  The  Liberty  of 
Man,  ftoman.  and  Child.  In  18(5  he  visited 
Europe  with  his  family.  It  was  in  the  year 
following,  in  1876,  at  the  Republican  National 
Conyention,  held  in  June,  that  he  suddenly 
leaped  into  national  prominence  on  making 
the  nomination  speech  for  James  G.  Blaine  aa 
presidential  candidate.  Not  only  were  his 
immediate  hearers  deeply  impreaaed  by  his 
eloquence,  but  his  speech  waa  reported  in  full 
by  the  press  throughout  the  country  and  much 
commented  upon.  During  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign he  continued  stumping  the  country  for 
Hayea,  though  mainly  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Maine,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  Before  the  date  ot 
the  elections  he  was  familiar  to  the  people 
ot  the  nation  and  wherever  he  spoke  he  drew 
tremendous  crowda.  Perhaps  his  most  notable 
speech  was  the  one  he  gave  in  Indianapolis  on 
Visions  of  War,"  delivered  before  a  great 
open  air  meeting.  During  the  speech  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  began  beating  down  on  the 
aasembled  crowds,  yet  not  a  person  moved  and 
every  person  present  must  have  been  drenched 
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to  the  skin  As  Ingersoll  Loncluded  Tames 
Garfield  who  waa  present  under  the  imrulBe 
of  his  Htrong  enntion  ieape i  to  lis  feet  and 
embraced  Ingersoll  with  streaming  p>e8  After 
the  close  of  the  political  campaign  Ingersoll 
continued  with  his  anti  theologi  a!  leotureo 
and  where  formerly  he  had  anakened  noth 
ing  but  admiration  he  now  excited  a  great 
deal  of  anger  and  bitter  retort  Hia  tours 
now  extended  as  far  as  San  Francis  o  durmg 
this  period  he  delivered  The  dhoits  Mj 
Reviewers  Reviewed  (a  reph  to  the  clergy  9 
attark^l  and  A  Vindication  of  Thomas 
Paine  Ntt  long  after  the  inaguration  of 
Ha>es  Ingersoll  9  friends  including  the  entire 
congressional  delegation  from  Illinois  re 
quested  the  President  to  appoint  him  am 
baasndor  to  Germany  but  to  this  proposal 
which  "as  widely  diseuBsed  in  the  prtss  In 
gersoll  replied  that  there  was  no  place  in 
the  gift  of  the  administration  which  he  would 
accept  \t  about  this  time  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Washington  his  law  practice 
having  already  taken  on  a  much  wider 
scope  Here  it  was  that  he  began  champion 
ing  another  cause  with  which  he  was  deeply 
in  sympathy  iiomana  suffrage  It  was  no' 
only  his  opinion  that  women  should  havi 
the  \ote  that  they  should  have  ai 
equal  loice  in  tht  affairs  of  governmen 
with  the  men  but  that  before  the  law  and 
in  the  home  they  should  be  the  equals  of  thi 
husbands  During  the  Garfield  campaign  ] 
gersoll  again  toured  the  country  speaking 
tor  the  lepublnans  A  notable  eient  of  h  " 
tour  las  the  meeting  held  on  30  Oct  ii 
the  4cademj  of  Music  m  Brooklyn  N  Y 
where  Ingersoll  was  introduced  by  Henr' 
^\ard  Beecher   who  said    m  part  I  take 

the   libertv   of   saving   that   I   respect  hm 
the  man   who    for   a   full   srore   and  mor 

Sears  has  worked  for  the  right  m  the  great 
road  field  of  humanity  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  e\ 
tend  to  him  as  I  do  niw  tht  warm  earnest 
right  hand  of  fellowship  Later  after  the 
death  of  Beecher  Ingersoll  was  to  wr  te  a 
memorial  to  that  great  dmne  which  ranks 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  his  utterances  In 
1887  m  the  pages  of  the  North  American 
Review  '  Ingerioll  engaged  in  a  discussion  on 
'Christianity  versus  Rationalism  in  which 
Cladstme  and  Cardinal  Manning  entered  the 
lists  against  him  For  bv  this  time  his  fame 
tad  become  infimational  The  controiera\ 
attracted  i  orld  ide  attention  ind  brought 
Ingersoll  a  letter  of  congratulation  from 
Huxlej  the  famous  scientist  Shortly  before 
m  18S5  he  had  moied  his  residence  to  Ne« 
Ttirk  thus  returning  in  the  autumn  of  his 
life  to  the  State  of  his  1  irth  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  began  that  close  and 
touching  friendship  with  Walt  Whitman  who 
requested  I  efore  his  death  that  Ingersill 
should  deliver  the  burial  sermon  over  him 
And  this  in  fact  Ingersoll  actually  did  his 
words  on  this  occasion  forming  another  of  the 
brilliant  gems  of  prOse  foetry  to  be  found 
throughout  his  collected  vnrka  In  1808  In 
gersoll  was  close  ai  proaehing  the  iimit  of 
three  score  and  ten  in  age  and  knew  too 
that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  a  physical  dis 
order  which  might  terminate  bis  life  at  any 
moment      \et   it  may  be  said  that   IngecsoU 
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waa  only  now  at  the  very  summit  of  hia 
career,  of  his  fame  In  this  year  it  was 
that  he  delivered  what  is  perhaps  his  most 
brilliant  lecture,  "Superstition,"  in  Chicago. 
In  it  he  attacked  what  he  termed  the  "  key- 
stone of  the  arch "  of  Christian  theology,  the 
Devil.  Never  before  had  he  stirred  up  such  a 
controversy,  among  the  clergy  itself.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  commotion  and  to  the  attacks 
on  himself,  he  published  another  lecture, 
"The  Devil,"  which  still  stands  as  one  of  the 
moat  representative  of  his  philosophy.  In 
June,  1809,  he  delivered  the  last  of  his  anti- 
theological  lectures,  ''What  is  Religion! "  in 
Boston,  many  clergymen  being  present.  In  the 
following  month  he  died,  apparently  at  the 
very  height  of  his  mental  powers.  Much  as  he 
was  attacked  during  his  lifetime,  there  are 
very  few  of  those  who  were  his  enemies  who 
will  not  at  least  concede  him  the  virtue  of  sin- 
cerity, and  many  of  them  will  say  no  less  of 
him  than  did  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  that  he 
worked  "  for  right  in  the  great,  hroad  field  of 
humanity."  So  aggressively  was  he  a  demo- 
crat that  he  was  bitterly  opposed,  not  only  to 
temporal  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  to  what 
he  considered  an  intellectual  tyranny:  the 
away  of  priesthoods  over  the  masses.  Re- 
membering the  terror  with  which  be  had  been 
inspired  in  his  early  childhood  by  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  damnation,  he  held  that  it  was  bv 
means  of  this  fear  that  the  priesthoods  and 
the  clergy  exercised  oppression  over  the  igno- 
rant masses.  This  inspired  hia  keenest  in- 
dignation and  was  the  first  and  main  motive 
behind  his  life-long  campaign  against  religion, 
using  that  word  in  its  narrow  sense,  Un- 
douhtedly  he  was  inspired  by  touch  the  same 
motives  as  was  Thomas  Paine,  though  he  was 
much  better  armed  and  went  further  than 
Paine.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  an  atheist, 
possibly  not  even  an  agnostic,  for  he  firmly  be- 
lieved in  a  God  Ho  denied  only_  the  Bible, 
affirming  that  what  was  revelation  to  one 
man,  whether  he  be  Abraham  or  Moses,  could 
not  be  revelation  to  another  man.  Ingersoll 
denied  not  only  the  Bible,  but  denied  the 
existence  of  any  Supreme  Being  apart  from 
and  outside  the  universe  itself.  To  him  the 
universe  waa  infinite,  therefore  could  never 
have  been  created  and  could  never  end  In- 
gersoll's  philosophy  was  based  on  the  revela- 
tions of  modern  science.  He  contended  that 
genuine  faith  could  only  rest  on  evidence 
which  was  presentable  to  the  human  mind. 
What  could  not  be  so  demonstrated  he  held 
to  be  outside  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
Therefore  he  contended  that  the  theologies  of 
the  priests  were  mere  superstitions  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  human  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  never  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  continued  state  of  existence  after 
death:  immortality.  In  fact,  he  ardently 
hoped  for  it,  and  contended  that  it  was  this 
hope  in  the  breast  of  man  which  indicated  his 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  evolution.  On  this 
subject  he  was  thomughly  an  agnostic;  he 
took  the  attitude  "we  do  not  know."  that 
there  was  no  evidence  for  or  against  a  belief 
in  immortality.  His  personal  opinion  on  the 
matter  he  once  expressed  in  these  words: 
'  First.  I  live,  and  that  of  itself  is  infinitely 
wonderful  Second,  there  was  a  time  when  I 
was  not,  and  after  I  was  not,  I  was.     Third, 
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now  that  I  am  I  may  be  again  and  it  is 
no  more  wonderful  that  I  may  be  again  if  I 
have  been  than  that  I  am  hating  once  been 
nothing  And  else  there  he  aga  n  remarked 
"  It  i3  natural  to  ahun  death  natural  to  de 
sire  eternal  life  tt  ith  all  my  heart  I  1  upe 
for  everlasting  life  and  ]o^ 

SWirr  GnstBTUS  Franklin  merchant  b  at 
West  Sandwich  Cape  Cod  Mass  "4  June 
1839;  d  in  Chicago  111  21  Mar  h  1903  son 
of  VMlham  and  Sally  Sears  (Crowell)  Swift 
His  father  was  an  extensile  landowner  and  a 
man  o£  influence  in  Tis  community  The  Swift 
family  in  Masxachusetti  is  traced  from  William 
and  Elizabeth  Swyft  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  tngland  in  IblO  settling  m 
Sandwich  Mabs  Prom  them  the  lino  of  de 
Bcent  IS  traced  through  Joseph  and  Rebeeca 
Swift  Thomas  and  Abigail  Swift  Nathan  and 
Elizabeth  Swift  and  ^\  illiam  and  Sally  S  C 
Swift  One  of  the  tamily  Gen  Joseph  G 
Swift  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  tnited 
States  Military  Academy  in  1802  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  commanded  several  successful 
expeditions  against  the  British  Gustaius  F 
Swift  ivaa  brought  up  on  his  fathers  farm 
and  aside  from  the  Uiristian  training  of  his 

Earents  he  attributed  muth  of  hia  succesi  and 
appmesa  m  life  to  the  habits  of  indu-try  and 
a  loie  for  work  that  he  acquired  in  his  bojhood 
After  a  common  school  education   he  obtained 


and  in  that  position  developed  unusual  businesa 
ability  the  existence  of  whiih  had  up  to  thi>" 
time  been  unknown  to  himself  In  186Z  he 
opened  a  retail  butcher  shop  in  Barnstable 
Mass  and  soon  after  engaged  in  the  bubiness 
of  buying  and  selling  live  stock  His  first 
transaction  as  a  cattle  buyer  involved  the 
purchase  of  a  heifer  for  $20  00  which  he 
turned  into  dre-^hed  beef  and  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $10  00  It  was  not  long  before 
Gustavus  F  Snift  became  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  Brigliton  and  ftatertown  yards  outside 
of  Boston  then  the  principal  livestock  mi 
kets  in  New  England  He  bought  cattle 
considerable  numbers  Some  he  sent  down 
hie  store  at  Barnstable  Mass  for  his  local 
meat  trade  tliere  n  ost  of  them  he  resold  at 
wholesale  Gradually  his  trade  in  Barnstable 
Mass  received  less  and  less  of  his  attention 
and  his  cattle  trade  more  and  more  of  it  He 
earned  the  reputation  when  still  a  ver\  ^oung 
man  of  being  one  of  the  beat  judges  of  cattli 
in  Barnstable  County  In  1872  he  formed  i 
partnership  with  James  A  Hathawa>  a  \ounf 
cattle  buyer  of  Boston  Mass  under  the  nami 
of  Hathaway  and  Swift  with  headquarters  ii 
Albany  N  Y  Hia  well  directed  energy  and 
keen  foreaigbt  developed  the  businesa  to  won 
derful  proportions,  and  in  the  succeeding  yeara 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active  buyers  in  the 
cattle  marketa  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago, 
111.  About  this  time  the  cattle-buying  businesa, 
like  farming,  had  begun  to  migrate  to  the 
West.  Chicago  was  rapidly  developing  as  a 
railroad  center,  and  on  a  wider  and  wider 
scale  the  industries  of  the  country  were  gravi- 
tating to  the  localities  which  afforded  them  the 
beat  facilities.  Quatavus  F.  Swift  was  awake 
to  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  West,  and 
1875  the  firm  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  shipping 
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cattle.  Two  years  later  he  began  to  slaughter 
cattle  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III., 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  began  shipping 
dressed  beef  to  the  Fastern  marketa  This  was 
first  considered  impracticable  but  the  result 
proved  profitable  and  withm  a  brief  period 
he  tall'  1  d  a  I  ge  and  lucrative  buainess 
L  po      th  m  nt   of   Mr    Hathawaj   from 

the   h  n  18        he   organized   tl  e   firm   of 

Swift  B  and  C  mpany  taking  aa  a  part 
h  1  th  Edwin  C  Swift  The  new 
Ice  11  known  and  greater  facilities 

ndu  t  ng  tl  increasing  buainess  were 
need  d  I  1885  the  firm  was  incorporated 
und  th  m  f  Swift  and  Companj  with 
a  cap  t  1  t  k  f  $300  000  and  he  was  elected 
pre  d  t  In  1  tl  an  t  lo  yeart  the  business 
had  g  n  a  d  ompetitue  eipansnn  had 
BO  f  d  1  ped  tl  at  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $3  000000  Since  that  time  the  original 
pKnt  of  a  few  small  buildings  with  1  GOO  em 
plo>ees  has  been  deteloped  into  an  eatablish 
ment  eoiering  2+3  acres  employing  35  000  em 
plojees  and  representing  an  investment  of 
$100  000  000  The  one  horse  wagon  in  Barn 
stable  Mass  over  the  tailboard  of  which 
Gustavua  F  S  uf t  did  his  first  business  grew 
to  be  a  train  of  many  thousands  of  refrigerator 
cirs  which  tells  tnh  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  dressed  beef  busine  s  since  it  began  forty 
years  ago  Today  the  annuil  sales  of  Swift 
and  Company  total  more  than  $42d000  000 
and  its  shipments  are  made  to  all  parts  of  the 
Lnited  States  South  America  Australia  Eu 
rope  and  New  Zealand  It  required  men  built 
on  the  broad  lines  of  Gustttus  F  Swift  to 
evolve  a  mechanism  of  commerce  big  enough 
(o  meet  the  country  s  expansive  possibilities 
in  the  wa\  of  demand  with  a  correspondingly 
vast  expansion  in  the  sources  of  suppiv  Mr 
Swift  built  up  a  reputation  because  he  thought 
he  would  need  it  in  his  busineis  If  Snilt  ftnd 
Company  grew  to  enormous  dimcnsi  ns  so  did 
the  raw  material  producing  business  grow  to 
enormous  dimensions  and  also  to  enormous 
wealth  The  introduction  of  the  refrii;orator 
car  made  it  yossible  to  avoid  shipping  of  the 
waste  remainder  which  was  used  in  the  de 
\elopmcnt  of  «hat  is  now  a  great  bv  product 
industry  From  his  logical  and  well  ordered 
mind  have  sprung  many  ideas  and  plins  tl  at 
are  in  common  use  today  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  and  that  operite  ftr  the 
benefit  f  f  the  public  at  large  but  1  e  htA  never 
been  willing  to  assume  tl  e  titles  and  honors 
of  leadership  and  had  alwavs  refu  ed  to  take 
tl  e  personal  credit  for  results  he  v  as  mainly 
instrumental  in  achieving  Mr  Swift  was  of 
the  type  f  Amer  can  who  is  fit  to  Uad  in  any 
great  transaction  Beyond  his  high  capacity  as 
a  liusiness  man  and  industrial  leader  he  wis 
a  model  citizen  genial  sympathetic  tolerant 
pul  lie  spirited  upr  ght  and  opt  n  latic  He 
took  a  great  peraonal  interest  in  his  em 
ployeea  encouraging  and  assisting  tliem  in 
many  waya  He  was  generous  giving  largely 
to  the  many  chanties  in  which  he  was  inter 
ested  but  also  so  modest  that  he  refused  to 
allow  any  public  credit  for  what  I  e  considered 
his  private  and  personal  benefactions  and  usu 
ally  stipulated  with  hia  gifts  that  no  mention 
of  hia  name  be  made.  Mr.  Swift  traveled 
abroad,  and  visited  England  many  times  before 
he    successfully    established    the    business    of 
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'^wift  and  Company  in  the  English  markets. 
On  3  Jan  ISbl  he  married  Ann  M  Higgins, 
of  Eastham  Mass  They  had  eleien  children: 
Louis  F  Edward  F  Lincoln  F  (deceased), 
Annie  M  (deceased)  Mrs  Helen  Swift  Moms, 
Charles  H  Herbert  L  (deceased),  George  H, 
Gu3ta\ua  i  Jr  Mrs  Ruth  Swift  Maguire 
and  Haroid  H   "iwift 

OWENS  George  Washington  clergyman 
and  lumber  mer  hant  b  neir  W  ilcox 
25  March  1^02  son  of  Sam  lel  and  Martha 
Matilda  (Jordan)  t>wena  The  family  lived 
on  a  farm  and  were  on  the  way  to  prosperity 
when  the  Ciul  U ar  broke  out  When  Sher- 
man B  column  swept  through  the  country  on 
its  inarch  to  the 
sea  the  home- 
stead of  the 
Owens  family  lay 
right  in  its  path, 
and  their  belong- 
ings were  either 
destro3ed  or  taken. 
But  e\en  a  greater 
misfortune  was  to 
overtake  them 
later  in  the  war 
the  father  Sam- 
uel 0«ens  was 
killed  and  George 
Owens  found  him 
self  at  the  age  of 
eleven  faced  with 
the  respunsibilitT 
of  doing  what  he 
eould  toward  the 
support  of  his  mother  and  eight  younger 
brothers  and  ai-.tera  For  some  >eara  they 
continued  struggling  onward  attempting  to  re 
establish  the  old  home  but  finally  m  IS68 
thiy  decided  to  remove  to  Texas  where  they 
hoped  to  hnd  economic  conditions  more  prom 
ising  They  arrived  at  Cahert  Tex.  with 
only  $6  00  in  their  possession  and  were  forctd 
to  sleep  in  a  warehouse  The  next  morning 
they  gave  the  $6  00  to  a  teamster  to  convey 
them  as  far  north  from  the  town  as  be  coull 
aff  rd  to  do  for  that  retompense  He  set 
them  dr  \n  m  an  open  prairie  forty  miles  dis 
tant  During  thit  first  ^ear  they  pi  ked  cot 
ton  at  a  wige  rf  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds 
and  so  managed  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence 
The  next  \ear  young  Owens  underto  k  to  cul 
tivate  aime  acres  of  cottm  on  aharea  with  the 
owner  of  the  land  the  result  being  that  at 
tl  e  end  of  the  season  the  family  was  pos 
sessed  of  twenty  liales  of  cotton  But  undtr 
pretense  of  hauling  it  to  town  there  to  be 
stored  their  partner  sold  the  entire  amount 
and  absconded  with  the  money  leaiing  them 
with  a  debt  of  $150  00  on  their  hands  For 
the  next  two  years  young  Owens  who  was  be 
comrag  more  and  more  (apable  of  taking  care 
of  himaelt  rented  land  and  farmed  it  Grad 
ually  he  acquired  a  mule  a  pony  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one 
what  with  hia  aavinga  and  what  with  the 
profits  from  seieral  deals  he  had  made  be 
found  himself  possessed  of  a  capital  of  $1  400 
During  all  this  time  he  had  neier  been  to 
school  and  was  unable  tf  read  or  write  He 
now  determined  to  obtain  some  schooling  and 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education  So 
he  entered  the  Military  Institute  at  Honest 
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Eidge,  Tex.,  paying  for  his  tuition  with  serv- 
ice. Here  he  remained  for  four  years;  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  had,  in  fact,  saved 
$200.00.  Furthermore,  he  waa  prepared  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  1876,  having  already 
joined  the  Northwest  Methodist  Conference,  he 
became  a  miniater  at  Ferris,  Tex.  This  call- 
ing he  followed  continuously  for  eleven  years. 
In  1887,  together  with  J.  T  Elliot,  he  opened 
a  lumber  yard  at  Lancaster,  Tex.,  and  so  be- 
gan that  husineas  career  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded so  brilliantly.  From  the  very  first 
his  business  yenturcs  prospered  until  he  was 
at  the  head  of  eighteen  lumber  yards.  These 
he  has  since  disposed  of  in  part  so  that  at 
the  present  time  he  has  only  ten  lumber  yards 
under  his  control.  But  meanwhile  Mr.  Owens' 
interests  have  widened  and  entered  into  other 
fields.  He  is  now  a  director  of  the  American 
E:£cliaiige  National  Bank,  of  Dallas,  one  of 
the  largest  and  soundest  financial  institutions 
in  the  Southwest.  He  is  also  president  of  one 
of  the  local  street  railways  of  Dallas.  For 
yeara  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  to  which  institu- 
tion he  has  donated  the  girls'  dining-room. 
Meanwhile  he  has  continued  his  connection 
with  the  Northwest  Methodist  Conference, 
being  financial  advertising  manager  for  the 
"  Texas  Christian  Advocate,"  in  Dallas.  He 
also  built  and  preaented  to  the  Methodist 
Church   of   Dallaa   a   church   building   costing 

OO,   in   1913.     At  the   present   time   he   is 

of  the  most  influential  men  in  his  aection 
of  the  country,  and  this  influence  is  one  that 
he  wields  very  conscientiously.     In  18!)6,  when 

S 'aimed  to  hold  the  Corbett-Fitzsim- 
„  t  in  Texas,  it  was  Mr.  Owuns,  more 
than  any  other  man,  who  persuaded  the  gov- 
ernor to  prohibit  this  exhibition.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  fact  that  the  managers  of 
the  event  had  given  a  tentative  order  for  a 
million  feet  of  lumber  for  the  arena  to  one 
of  Mr.  Owens'  lumber  yards  had  not  the  least 
effect  in  deterring  him  in  his  efforts  to  have 
the  light  prohibited.  In  apite  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  State, 
Mr.  Owens  ha  a  never  aspired  to  political 
office,  though  in  1906  he  was  solicited  to  offer 
himself  as  candidate  for  governor  of  Texas. 
In  1007,  and  again  in  1908,  he  was  president 
of  the  Texas  Lumbermen's  Association.  Mr. 
Owens'  most  salient  characteristic,  as  true  of 
his  private  as  well  as  of  his  business  life,  is 
hia  almost  stern  integrity.  To  him  a  dollar  is 
not  always  a  dollar,  to  him  it  is  most  perti- 
it  to  know  whence  comea  every  dollar  he 
'ns.  Possibly  this  quality  has  made  his 
■ly  progress  somewhat  slower,  but  the 
final    result    is    that    he    is    proportionately 

■  firmly    established.      In    a    very    literal 

■  he  has  applied  the  doctrines  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  to  his  business  dealings,  and 
in  the  end  he  has  found  it  in  accordance  with 
the  soundest  of  business  policy.  On  4  Dec  , 
1877,  Mr.  Owens  married  Alice  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Petty  Apperson.  of  Dallas. 
They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  six 
survive:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Spurgin,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Blay- 
lock,  Mrs.  L.  Diamond,  Everett  S.,  J.  T.  and 
George  W.  Owens. 

BROWNE,  John.  Jay,  lawyer  and  financier, 
b.  in  Greenville,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  28  April, 
1843;  d.  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  25  March,  1912. 
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E  a  parents  ve  e  Andrew  and  El  zabeth 
(f  off)  Bro  Tie  of  North  of  Ireland  and  Penn 
syl  an  a  C  erman  sto  k  respe  t  eiy  H  b 
grandfather  James  C  Browne  a  at  e  of  the 
North    of    Ireland     loiated  Penna  1  an  a 

later  n  Ind  ana  vhere  the  fam  ly  a  11  con 
tinues  to  res  de  Mr  Bro  ne  vas  educated 
n  the  p  bl  c  schools  of  Columb  a  (.  t\  Id 
een  entered  U  abash 
C  liege  at  Cra 
fo  ds  lie  pay  ng 
for  1  B  t  ton  bj 
vork  ng  n  spare 
ho  1  and  dur  ng 
va  at  ons  After 

1  at  on  n 
IS  he  became  a 
teacher  n  the  Co 
1  mh  a  C  tv  h  gl 
s  bool  of  vh  eh  1  e 
as  appo  nted  pr  a 


at  Go  hen  Ind  In 
ea  t  me  he 
entered  upon  the 
study  of  la  v  and 
n  1868  vas  graduated  at  t!  e  la  v  school  of  the 
X.n  ers  ty  of  "VI  ch  gan  He  begin  pract  ee  at 
Colu  ab  a     C  t  n     partners!   p  th     h 

classmate  J  hn  B  Allen  later  L  S  Senator 
from  the  state  of  W  a  h  ngton  but  th  n  f  ur 
vears  remo  ed  to  Os  ego  Kan  where  he 
formed  a  partnersb  p  th  a  other  classmate 
\\  B  Classe  In  18  4  he  aga  n  removed  th  ^ 
t  me  to  Portland  Ore  where  he  resumed  pro 
tesa  on  1  pract  ce  b  t  n  18  8  locate  in  Spo 
kane  Wash  here  he  eont  n  ed  to  res  de  dur 
mjT  the  rema  nder  f  h  s  1  fe  Upon  h  b  ar 
r  al  n  Spokane  h  purcl  ased  a  q  arter  n 
terest  n  the  towns  te  in  the  development  of 
the  c  tv  He  promoted  the  fir  t  street  ra  1 
waT  n  Spokane  and  vas  a  t  ve  n  found  ng 
some  of  the  le'id  ng  jnduatr  es  notablv  thi 
Spokane  M 11  Con  \  any  and  the  Spokan 
Cracker  Company  of  both  of  h  ch  he  wai 
prea  dent  In  asao  at  on  th  A  M  Cannon 
and    J     N     C  lover    he    fo  nded    the    Sp  kane 

Even  ng  Chron  cle  vl  eh  he  later  sold  hnt 
aga  n  p  rchased  t  n  September  1880 
cont  nued  t  for  the  next  seven  years  In 
he  fo  nded  the  Br  vne  Nit  onal  Bank  or 
the  most  notable  (inane  al  nst  tut  ons  of  the 
Pae  fie  Coast  h  ch  was  the  first  of  several 
8  m  lar  nst  tut  ons  founded  by  h  m  Among 
these  vere  the  Columl  a  ^  alley  Bank  at  W  e 
nat  hee  fo  nd  d  n  1890  the  Caur  dAlene 
Bank  and  Tut  Company  at  Cffiur  dAlene 
Idaho  founded  n  11(3  the  Cashmere  State 
Bank  at  Cashmere  Wash  founded  n  1005 
The  present  cap  tal  and  surplus  of  these  banks 
repre  ents  a   total   of   $  2^  000      Mr    Browne 

as  an  extens  ve  holder  of  Spokane  real  ty 
hold  g  t  tie  to  large  blocks  of  c  t  propertv 
as  ell  as  to  farm  lands  n  the  country  ad 
JO  n  ng  He  alio  o  ned  cons  lerahle  realty  in 
otl  er  parts  of  the  North  est  H  s  nterest 
n  the  ty  v\a  man  fest  n  h  s  gift  of  one 
half  of  the  Cte  r  dAlene  pa  k  the  first  publ  c 
park  n  SpoVa  e  He  was  also  larg  Iv  nstru 
mental  n  the  early  days  n  se  r  ng  ra  Iway 
connect  on  to  the  c  ty  hav  ng  made  several 
tr  ps  East  at  h  s  o   n  expense     v  th  the  pur 
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p  se  of  urging  upin  the  great  railroad  com 
paniei  the  desirabihtj  <  f  reaching  Spokane 
During  the  great  panic  of  1893  when  a>  man> 
lanks  through  )ut  the  country  were  f  jrced 
nto  bankruptej  Mr  Browne  assumed  per 
sonal  charge  of  (he  affairs  of  the  Browne  Na 
t  onal  being  ai  pointed  receiver  of  its  prop 
erty  by  the  c  ntroller  of  the  currency — a  most 
u  lusual  tribute  to  hia  reputation  for  in 
tegrity  and  business  standing  Although  the 
funds  of  the  bank  permitted  only  H  per  cent 
payments  on  liabilities  Mr  Browne  repaid  all 
depositors  m  full  from  his  personal  property 
although  he  held  only  51  per  cent  of  the 
stock  This  act  of  his  called  forth  a  letter  of 
h  gh  commendation  fnm  the  controller  of  the 
currency  who  praised  his  unusual  solicitude 
tor  his  clients  in  no  uncertain  terms  In  his 
later  years  in  spite  of  the  prcHsure  of  his  *aat 
business  interests  Mr  Browne  became  an  ac 
t  ve  advocate  of  the  great  cause  of  the  con 
aervation  of  natural  risources   a  subject  upon 

hich  he  wrote  and  spoke  repeatedly  with 
telling  effect  He  contended  that  the  water 
IS  the  sole  property  of  the  States  subject  to 
navigation  and  should  be  controlled  by  the 
States  He  further  contended  that  the  water 
power  should  be  developed  and  used  as  loon  as 
possible  (o  save  fuel  also  that  one  third 
(2.  000  000  hp  I  of  the  water  power  if  the 
i  nited  Stales  is  m  Oregon,  W  aahington 
Idaho  and  Montana  and  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  dneloprntnt  will  take  more  than  2  500 
ears  for  this  power  to  be  developed  and  put 
to  practical  use  Further  that  the  present 
B  stim  discriminates  against  the  West  and  la 
n  faior  of  the  Fast  for  every  cent  that  is 
]    id  lo  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  land 

Ijoining  watir  power  ie  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  people  who  use  this  power      Mr    Browne 

as  alwava  deeply  interested  m  education 
^^  hilo  at  Oawegu  Kan  he  was  for  a  time 
ounty     superintendent     of     schools        Later, 

hile  El  resident  of  Pirtland  Ore  he  was  for 
three  years  county  superintendent  of  schools 
resigning  that  position  when  he  removed  to 
Spokane  in  1878  Shortly  after  arrmng  m 
Ipokane  wlitn  the  question  of  building  a 
schoolhouae  wis  brought  up  it  was  found 
that  under  the  law  the  assessable  property  was 
$j50  00  sh  rt  of  the  amount  necessary  to  make 


seat  instructing  him  to  i 
ment  by  $5''0  00  and  agreeing  to  pay  the 
t  xes  on  that  additional  amount  Thia 
brought  the  assessed  vihie  up  the  required 
figure  so  that  the  sthoolhouse  could  bt  built 
llr  Browne  was  for  a  number  of  ■\ears  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Spokane  County 
In  18S0  be  wl>i  ippointed  by  Governor  Ferry 
na  a  regent  of  the  State  University  at  Seattle 
He  was  president  of  this  b)ard  for  a  number 
of  vears  In  1801  he  wai  appointed  b\  Ga\ 
ernor  Rogers  a  trustee  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Chenev  Wash  In  1903  Go\ 
ernor  McBride  appointed  him  a  regent  of 
the  Washington  State  College  located  at  Pull 
man  Wash  which  position  he  still  held  at 
the  time  of  hii  death  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Stite  Constitutional  Conven 
t  on  in  1R80  and  as  chairman  of  the  com 
n  ittee  on  state  lounty  ind  municipal  in 
debtednesB     drafttd   the    article    m    the    Con 
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Btitution  under  that  head  which  waa  adapted 
practically  without  change.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Baltimore  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
for  president.  Mr.  Browne  was  married  at 
Tola,  Kan.,  !6  June,  1874,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  Rev.  H.  W,  Stratton,  They  had  two  sons, 
Guy  C.  and  Earl  P.  Browne,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Alta,  wife  of  Boyd  Hamilton,  Irma,  wife 
of  G.  M.  Ross,  and  Hazel,  wife  of  E.  M. 
Sweeley,  all  of  Spokane. 

SCHLEY,  Winfleld  Scott,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  9  Oct.,  1839;  d.  in 
New  York  City  '>  Oct  1011  son  of  John 
Thorn  IS 


g  n  a  S  hley  he 
served  n  thena  y 
dur  ng  the  Me\i 


Uai 


He  V 


appo  nted  to  the 
Naval  Acaden  v 
at  Annapot  s  n 
18d6  as  grad 
tiated  n  1S60 
and  Jater  aerv  d 
on  board  the 
fngate  N  ag 

ara         In    1861 

to      the 


Western         Gulf 
squadron  and 

subsequently  took  part,  on  board  the  gun- 
boat "  Winona  "  and  the  sloops  "  Mononga- 
hela "  and  "  Richmond,"  in  all  the  engage- 
ments that  led  to  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
being  promoted  lieutenant  in  July,  1802.  A 
few  months  lat«r,  then  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  he  was  on  one  of  the  little  boats  of  the 
Union  navy,  which  rescued  another  vessel  an- 
chored in  the  Mississippi,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  firing  of  Confederate  guns.  He  served 
on  the  "  Wateree "  in  the  Pacific  in   1864  66, 

Suelling  an  insurrection  of  Chinese  coolies  on 
le  Middle  Chincha  Islands  in  1865.  and  later 
in  the  same  year  landing  at  La  Union,  San 
Salvador,  to  protect  American  interests  dur- 
ing a  revolution.  He  was  instructor  at  the 
naval  academy  in  1866-69,  served  on  the 
Asiatic  station  in  1869-72,  taking  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  Korean  forts  on  Saiee  River, 
after  two  days  of  fighting,  in  June,  1871, 
and  was  again  at  the  naval  academy  in  1874 
76,  being  promoted  commander  in  June,  1874. 
In  1878-79  he  was  on  the  Brazil  station,  and 
during  the  cruise  sailed  in  the  "  Essex  "  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  in 
search  of  a  missing  sealer,  and  rescued  a  ship- 
wrecked crew  on  the  islands  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  In  1884  he  commanded  the  relief 
expedition  that  rescued  Lieut.  Adolphus  \y. 
Greely  and  six  of  his  companions  at  Cape 
Sabine  in  Grinnell  Land,  passing  through  1,400 
miles  of  ice  during  the  voyage.  He  was  com- 
missioned chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment 
and  recruiting  at  the  Navy  Department  in 
1885,  and  promoted  captain  in  March,  1888, 
his  first  sea-service  with  that  rank  being  on 
the  '■  Baltimore,"  a  protected  cruiser  which 
was  placed  in  commission  in  1890.  He  re- 
tained command  of  this  vessel  for  three  years. 
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and  then  for  the  same  period  nas  a  lighthouse 
mspector  In  1895  Captain  Schky  was  as 
signed  to  the  New  lork  and  he  remained 
in  tharge  of  the  armored  cruiser  for  two  years 
when  hi,  waa  appointed  chairman  of  the  light 
house  board  Early  m  18*58  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  tommodore  and  when  war  waa 
declared  against  Spam  he  «as  Helected  to  com 
mand  the  fljing  squadron  nith  the  Brook 
lyn  as  his  flagship  on  which  he  remained 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  The 
dLCisne  naval  combat  of  the  war  otcurrtd  on 
3  Julj  The  Spanish  fleet  attempting  t  leave 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  iias  met  by  the  4meri 
can  squadron  under  i  mmand  of  Admiral 
San  pson  then  temporarily  al  sent  In  Itsg 
than  three  hours  all  the  Spanish  ships  were 
destroyed  by  Schley  second  in  command  the 
t«o  torpedo  boats  being  sunk  and  the  Maria 
Tere«a  Almirante     Oquendo  Vizcaya 

and  Cristobal  Colon  driven  ashore  The 
Spanish  admiral  and  about  1 500  men  were 
taken  prisoners  while  the  enemy s  lois  of  life 
was  deplorably  large  some  600  perishing  In 
the  An  erican  squadron  but  one  man  was 
killed  on  the  Brooklyn  and  one  man  sen 
onsly  «ounded  AithDugh  the  Ameruan  ships 
repeatedly  struck  not  one  was  seriously 
injured  V.  ith  the  catastrophe  of  Santiago 
Spa  ns  effort  upon  the  ocean  virtually  ceased 
'.E,  an  aftermath  of  this  battle  a  bitter  con 
rmersy  arose  between  the  triendi  of  Schley 
bo  Has  then  commodore  and  of  Admiral 
William  T  Sampson  «ho  was  in  command  of 
the  Atlantic  squadron  This  cottroversy  the 
seeds  of  which  were  Bo«n  before  the  battle 
grew  to  be  ver^  bitter  and  the  «hole  country 
took  Bides  Schley  finally  asked  that  the 
questions  involved  be  submitted  to  a  court  of 
inquiry  but  the  majority  of  the  court  handed 
down  no  verdict  on  the  two  [oints  which  ap 
pealed  most  strongly  to  the  popular  imagina 
■---  Who  was  actually  m  command  at  the 
of  the  battle?  Was  It  Sampson  or 
Schley!  When  Schley  on  board  the  Brook 
lyn  made  the  famous  loop  during  the  bat 
Aas  he  ruining  away  out  of  cowardice  or 
he  on  the  other  hand  executing  a  remark 
able  na\al  maneuver  r  These  were  the  ques 
1  tie  public  wanted  answered  but  the 
majority  ol  the  court  had  nothing  to  sav  on 
the  points  Admiral  Dewey  howeier  as  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  court  gave  it 
IS  opinion  that  Schley  was  m  command 
of  the  American  forces  at  the  time  of  the  bat 
tie  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  full  credit  for 
the  great  iictory  When  the  war  began 
Schley  was  a  commodore  and  Sampson  a 
captain  The>  were  the  two  foremjst  men  in 
"  e  na\v  for  Deweys  elevation  was  taken  at 
bound  by  virtue  of  the  Battle  if  Manila 
Everyone  in  naiy  circles  wanted  to  know  who 
to  be  the  man  who^e  reputation  was  to 
be  made  by  the  war  and  when  Sampson  was 
made  acting  rear  admiral  in  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron  it  seemed  as  though 
the  queption  were  settled  m  his  favor  So  at 
the  very  beginning  the  material  for  protes 
sional  jealousy  was  at  hand  and  the  friends 
of  the  two  men  argued  it  hotly  Friends  and 
partifiana  of  *'anip'«  n  s  cause  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  rear  admiral  had  bottled 
up  the  Spanish  fleet  and  planned  the  whole 
blockade    and  insisted  that  it  made  no  differ 
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ence  if  he  was  not  on  the  spot  at  the  time. 
The  glory  was  hia.  The  pro-Schley  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  he  was  the 
senior  otBcer  in  command  because  Sampaon 
was  beyond  signaling  distance.  He  did  the 
fighting  and  his  was  the  glory.  Here  is 
Schley  s  own  comment  on  the  matter,  con- 
tained in  his  report  to  Sampaon,  written  three 
days  after  the  battle:  "I  congratulate  j'oii 
moat  sincerely  upon  this  great  victory  to  the 
squadron  under  your  command,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
in  the  least  to  a  victory  that  aeems  big 
enough  for  us  all."  Later,  in  hia  "  Forty-live 
Years  Under  the  Flag"  (19041  he  wrote 
From  a  confidential  document  under  the 
titU  E\ecutiie  C  Third  Session  Fifty  fifth 
Congreai  a  communication  bv  Mr  Long  re 
apecting  adiancements  m  the  laiy  is  se  n 
that  the  commander  in  chief  s  movements  in 
Sibot  ey  on  that  morning  \  ere  under  orders 
from  the  department  to  meet  C  eneral  Shaffer 
This  order  then  furnishes  an  e\planation  of 
the  commander  in  chief  s  sigiMl  and  subsc 
quent  moiements  eastward  on  3  July  It  sup 
plies  too  evidence  of  temporary  assignment 
to  a  new  duty  taking  him  on  shore  ti  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  It  hxes  inconteit 
ably  also  the  status  of  the  commander  of  the 
setond  iquadron  as  aet  lor  officer  present  in 
command  before  Santiago  after  Sampson  a 
withdrawal  It  the  battle  here  related  hid 
miscarried  or  if  through  m  smanagement  tcr 
\era  or  any  of  his  abipa  had  escaped  that  dav 
there  would  haie  been  no  difficulty  whateier 
about  who  iiai  in  command  or  who  would 
haie  had  to  hear  the  censure  It  is  as  certain 
in  thit  event  that  there  would  ha\e  been  no 
effort  to  proie  that  the  t»cw  \ork '  was 
within  a  gnal  d  stance  no  claim  that  it  was 
a  captain  a  battle  nor  an>  other  of  the  soph 
istries  that  were  invented  m  the  aftermath 
of  controversy  ah  ut  this  great  victory  No 
instance  is  recalled  where  great  success  was 
won  in  battle  where  every  participant  waa  not 
ansiOTJS  to  share  in  the  glory  but  no  instance 
IS  rememberel  where  any  subordinate  ever 
desired  to  share  with  his  superior  the  odium 
of  defeat  '^antlago  alone  would  be  unique  as 
one  of  the  worlds  great  battles  won  without 
anybody  being  in  cnmniind  If  defeat  had 
occurred  the  commander  of  the  second  squad 
ron  WLuld  have  had  to  take  his  medicine  juit 
the  same  The  question  of  the  much  dis 
cussed  loop  was  not  referred  to  in  Schley  s 
repjrt  to  his  suierior  as  it  was  n  t  eien 
raised  until  weeks  after  the  battle  It  con 
Bisted  in  a  det  ur  of  the  Brooklyn  which 
left  its  positi  n  at  cliae  range  when  the  Span 
ish  vessels  started  out  of  the  harbor  and  later 
approached  from  another  point  so  that  at 
first  the  Tela*"  was  between  her  and  the 
Spanish  vessel  Tere-ra  The  latest  decision 
in  Schley  s  favor  comes  in  the  recently  pub 
lished  account  of  the  wir  written  by  Ad 
miral  Chadnick  who  was  captain  at  the  time 
of  Sampson  s  flagship  and  an  ardent  Sam 
man  throughout  the  controiersv  It  is 
cult  to  conclude  from  his  description  that  the 
loop  was  other  than  a  gooa  naval  maneuver 
He  quotes  from  the  Spanish  Captain  Concas 
to  shtw  that  it  was  Cenera  s  plan  to  ram  i 
Brooklyn  as  the  onI>  \esael  su]  posed  to 
BWift  enough  it  overtake  the  Spanidi  aquadi 


should   it   succeed   in   hreakn  g   the   blockade 

and  ConcaB  shows  that  Schley  s      loop      foiled 

this  plan      Other  points  of  criticism   against 

Sehlej   which  were  of  less  interest  to  the  j  ub 

lie,  but  more  heaiily  emphasized  by  the  navy 

folk    included   his  slow    progress  to   Santiago 

his   turning  away   from  that   port   for   a 

without  ascertaining  whether  Cervera  was 

there    or    not       Later    Schley    was    appointed 

of   the  commissioners   to   superintend  the 

evacuation  of  Puerto  Eico    returning  to   this 

country   in   November      In   December   he   was 

presented    in    Philadelphia    w  ith    a    diamond 

liilted  sword    when  he  said       Let  me  h  pe 

with   you     that    in   tods   providence   it   may 

be  drawn  without  reason    but  if  it  ever 

<ihould  be  so  wilted   that   it  must  be    it  will 

be    sheathed    except    in    vour    greater 

In  March    ISW    he  wni  a  hniK  d  to 

the  grade  of   rear  admiral    and   in   S  ptember 

WIS   i^signed   to   the   command   ol    the   South 

Atlantic    squadron       In    May   he    was   elected 

-  manlcr  of  the  l»e  \  \ork  State  command 

of  the  Militar>  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 

]  res  1  led  at   the  (M.t  btr  meeting  held  at 

n  nicos     On  1  O  t     1001    he  retired  from 

ve  service      It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate 

that  the  charge  of  co  vardice  should  ever  have 

I  cen    launched   against    Admiral    Sihley      It 

in   ISft"    went  out  with  a  little 

boat   to   rescue  a   beleaguered   boat   of   larger 

from    the    fir     of    Confederate    guns      it 

he  who  charged  first  over  the  redoubt  at 

Korea    and    when  his  comrade  fell  dead   at 

im    side     shot   the    slayer    in    the    head    and 

auUed  over  the  embankment    leaving  his  fel 

ovs  to  folhw     it  was  he  who   seeking  Greely 

n  the  Arctic  in  1S84   stood  in  the  ero  v  a  nest 

In   addition   to   his     ook       Fortj  Five   Years 

Lnder  the  Flag      (1004),  Admiral  Schley  was 

the  author  of  an  interesting  volume  jointly 

ith  James  Kussell  Solcy,  entitled  "  The  Res- 

le     of     Greely"     { 188(5 1.      Admiral     Schley 

married  on  10  Sept.,  1863,  Annie  R.  Franklin, 

of  Annapolis,  Md. 

EUEKSON,  Balph,  pioneer  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  3  May, 
1831  i  d.  in  Rockford,  III.,  1!)  Aug.,  1914,  son 
of  Rev.  Ralph  and  Eliza  (Rockwell!  Emerson. 
His  first  American  ancestor,  Tliomaa  Emerson, 
was  probably  born  in  Sedgefield  Pariah,  County 
Durham,  England.  He  was  at  Ipswich  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  early  as  1638. 
The  ship  "  Elizal)etli  Ann "  arrived  in  the 
colony  from  England  in  1635,  and  traditionally 
he  was  a  passenger.  In  1638  he  purchased 
from  Samuel  Greenfield  a  farm  of  120  acres, 
formerly  the  property  of  Tliomas  Wise  of 
Ipswich,  which  remained  in  the  Emerson  family 
for  several  generations.  Thomas  Emerson  was 
a  commoner  in  1641,  and  one  of  the  "seven 
men  "  to  whom  was  committed  the  fiscal  and 
prudential  afTairs  of  the  settlement.  In  1646 
losepli  Emerson,  second  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizahefh  Emerson,  of  Ipswich  (b.  in  England 
about  1620;  d.  at  Concord,  Maaa.,  3  Jan., 
1680),  married  about  1646  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  Woodmansey,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Boston.  He  was  a  Puritan  clergyman,  proba- 
bly educated  in  England,  and  was  admitted  a 
freeman  at  Ipswich,  19  Dee.,  1648,  The  same 
year  he  preached  in  York  County  on  the  Maine 
coast.  In  1653  he  was  a  resident  of  Wells  and 
took  the  freeman'a  oath   there   4   July,    1653. 
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EMERSON 


Through  the  political  disaensions  that  dis- 
turbed the  Church  he  lost  his  bold  on  the  affec- 
tiona  of  his  congregation,  which  in  1664  had 
dwindled  to  two  families.  He  then  became  the 
first  minister  at  Milton,  but  was  dismissed 
because  he  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  salary 
on  account  of  his  approaching  marriage.  He 
was  a  widower  at  this  time,  and  he  married 
aa  hia  second  wife,  7  Dec.,  10G5,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley,  of  Con- 
cord, and  granddaughter  of  the  Kev.  Peter 
Bulkeley,  first  minister  of  Concord.  They  re- 
sided in  Milton  and  Mendon.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  village  of  Mendon  by  the  Indians 
in  King  Philip's  War  he  retired  to  Concord, 
where  he  died  3  Jan.,  1680.  Peter  Emerson, 
fourth  son  of  Kev.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Bulkeley)  Emerson  (b.  at  Mendon  in  1673;  d. 
in  1751),  married,  11  Nov.,  1696,  Anna,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  John  and  Anna  (Flake)  Brown, 
of  Reading,  They  lived  in  the  first  parish  of 
Reading  on  the  farm  inherited  by  Captt ' " 
Brown.  Daniel  Emerson,  ninth  of  the  ten  cl 
dren  of  Peter  and  Anna  (Brown)  Emerson 
(b.  at  Reading,  Maas,,  20  May,  1716;  d,  at 
Hollia,  N.  H„  30  Sept,  1801],  married,  7  Nov., 
1744  Hannah,  daughter  of  Kev.  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Moody)  Emerson,  of  Maiden,  Mass, 
Daniel  Emerson  was  graduated  A.B,  at  Har- 
vard in  1739,  and  became  pastor  of  the  newly 
erected  West  Parish  in  Dunstable.  In  1743 
the  town  of  Hollia,  N.  H„  was  created  oi 
the  West  Parish,  and  there  Mr.  Emerson 
tmued  as  minister  until  27  Nov.,  1793,  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years  without  a  change 
a  wish  to  change  his  place.  In  1735,  in  1 
old  French  War,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
the  famous  rangera  of  which  Robert  Rogers  w 
captain  and  John  Stark  (afterward  general 
the  Continental  service)  was  lieutenant.  He 
also  served  as  chaplain  in  Col.  Joseph  Blanch- 
ard'a  regiment  of  Dunstable,  and  proceeded  with 
the  expedition  to  Crown  Point,  aa  recorded  in 
his  interesting  "  journal  of  hia  procedure  with 
the  Army  to  Crown  Point,  begun  8  July,  1755," 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  had  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  was 
Daniel  (b.,  Hollia,  N.  H.,  15  Dec,  1746;  d. 
there  4  Oct.,  1820),  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
town,  its  wealthiest  taxpayer,  and  a  deacon  of 
the  Church.  Under  the  charter  of  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen  proprietors, 
and  preached  there  ocea?  onaU>  For  his 
service  as  preaclier  he  demanded  that  his  taitea 
should  be  remitted,  hut  tl  is  vas  refused  He 
was  one  of  the  thirty  two  proprietors  of  the 
New  Ipswich  (N.  H.)  Acadeny  founded  in 
1784,  and,  on  its  incorporation  in  I'SO  isaa 
made  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees 
He  waa  a  minuteman  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  company  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  1776  but  on  reach 
ing  the  Connecticut  River  waa  ordered 
home.  On  a  second  expedition  he  reached 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  before  his  company  wax  aent 
back.  He  served  in  the  El  ode  Mand  Cam 
paign  of  1778-70;  waa  a  member  of  the  gov 
ernor's  council  in  1787  a  representative  m  tl  e 
New  Hampshire  legislature  for  nineteen  terms 
(1780-1812)  ;  aberiff  of  Hillsboro  County 
town  clerk  of  Hollis  (1  80  SI)  selectman  for 
twelve  years,  and  town  treasurer  seven  years 
(1774-78  and  1798-99).    His  first  wife,  whom 


he  married  7  Nov.,  1768,  was  Anna,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Underwood) 
Fletcher,  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
the  sixth  was  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson  (b.  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  18  Aug.,  178B;  d.  at  Rockford, 
111.,  20  May,  1863),  graduated  at  Yale  in  1811 
and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1814;  tutor  at 
Yale  (1814-16)  ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Norfolk,  Conn.  (1816-29),  and  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral 
theology  at  Andover  (1829-54).  Rev.  Dr. 
Emerson  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  "  Christian  Spec- 
tator," and  other  religious  periodicals,  and 
was  author  of  "  Life  of  Rev.  Josepli  Emerson  " 
(1834),  and  of  a  translation,  with  notea,  of 
Wiggin's  "  Augustinianism  and  Pelagian  ism," 
He  married  27  Nov  1817  Eliea  daughter  of 
Martin  Roikwell  (b  at  Colebrook  Conn.,  25 
March,  1797  d  at  Rockford  111  11  Dec, 
1875).  Of  their  nine  children,  Ralph  Emer- 
son, of  Illinois  was  the  fifth  son  and  sisth 
child.  He  was  educated  at  Andoier  Academy, 
and  began  his  active  life  by  teaching  school. 
In  the  meantime  he  studied  liw  intending  to 
enter  practice  In  1851  he  settled  in  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  that  time  the  leading 
lawyer  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  naturally 
looked  upon  the  law  as  synonymous  with 
politics,  and  believed  that  Yankee  thrift  and 
ingenuity  would  find  a  better  field  in  a  busi- 
ness career.  Mr.  Emerson  accordingly  followed 
the  counsel  of  his  friend,  the  future  President, 
and  in  1852  removed  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he 
became  a  dealer  in  hardware,  in  partnership 
with  one  Jesse  Blinn.  Later  the  partners 
transferred  their  business  to  Rockford,  III.,  then 
becoming  an  important  manufacturing  center 
on  account  of  the  water  power  available  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rock  River.  Hither  in  1852 
John  H,  Manny  came  from  Stephenson  County, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  Manny's  com- 
bined reapers  and  mowers  in  Clark  and  Utter's 
factory.  Blinn  and  Emerson  extended  liberal 
credit  to  Mr.  Manny,  taking  stock  in  hia  busi- 
ness as  security.  On  4  March,  1854,  the  two 
brothers,  Waite  and  Sylvester  Talcott,  became 
associated  with  Mr,  Manny,  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  H.  Manny  and  Company,  and  during 
that  year  1,100  machines  were  built.  In  the 
following  autumn  Jesse  Blinn  and  Ralph 
Emerson  were  added  to  the  firm,  which  then 
became  Manny  and  Company.  Their  growing 
success  brought  with  it  a  lawsuit  with  C.  H. 
McCormick,  a  rival  builder  of  mowing  and 
reaping  machines.  This  auit,  which  has  become 
historic,  was  tried  before  the  federal  court  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  McCormick  sought  to  en- 
join the  Manny  Company  from  uaing  a  certain 
device,  which  he  claimed  belonged  to  him.  The 
trial  brought  together  lawyers  of  national  re- 
1  own.  Beverly  Johnson  and  E.  N.  Dickinson 
represented  C.  H.  McCormick.  and  Peter  H. 
Watson,  of  Rockford,  111.,  who  had  obtained 
Mr,  Manny's  patents,  was  given  full  charge  of 
the  defendants'  case.  Watson  associated  with 
himself  George  Harding,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  decision,  as  an- 
nounced 18  Jan.,  1856,  was  a  victory  for  the 
Manny  Company.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
afiirmed  this  decision.  On  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  trial,  Mr.  Emeraon  gave  for 
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publication  an  interesting 
coin  and  Stanton  at  the  trial  in  Cincinnati  in 
these  words:  "When  the  ease  came  an  for 
hearing,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  have  sutBcient 
time  to  prepare,  he  did  not  speak,  but  he  was 
present  through  the  whole  hearing,  which  con- 
sumed several  days.  He  was  limited  to  two 
lawyers  on  a  side.  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  later 
the  celebrated  war  secretary,  was  one  of  tlioae 
who  spoke  for  ua.  He  delivered  a  speech  which 
he  had  spent  a  long  time  in  studying  up  and 
preparing.  So  intensely  interested  was  Lin- 
coln in  this  speech  that,  forgetting  the  dignity 
of  a  United  States  court,  he  stood  rapt,  in  at- 
tention, or  else  was  seen  walking  imcli  and 
forth  in  the  court  room,  listening  intently.  It 
was  the  first  time  Lincoln  and  Stanton  met,  and 
from  what  Lincoln  said  to  me,  when  he  was 
president,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  that 
speech  which  made  him  choose  Stanton  as  his 
final  secretary  of  war.  Let  me  illustrate: 
There  wa'j  talk  at  one  time  of  a  compromise 
nith  the  other  side.  Stanton  was  a  man,  when 
excited,  ot  a  lion-iike  countenance.  The  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  subject  of  compromise 
broached  in  our  office,  he  was  ahlaze  at  once, 
and  with  gestures,  as  though  he  held  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed:  'Compromise!  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  compromise  with  an 
enemy,  and  that  is  with  a  sword  in  jour  hand, 
and  to  smite  and  keep  smiting!'  And  his 
countenance  was  a  hlaie  of  wrath  as  he  spoke. 
What  wonder  that  Lincoln,  when  disappointed 
in  other  men,  sent  for  Stanton  as  his  final 
secretary  of  war."  Another  sidelight  was 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  Mr,  Emerson  in  an 
interview  with  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  when  she  was 
writing  her  life  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Emerson  said: 
"  Mr.  Stanton  closed  his  speech  in  a  flight  of 
impassioned  eloquence.  Then  the  court  ad- 
journed for  a  day,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  invited  me 
to  take  a  long  walk  with  him.  For  block  after 
block  he  walked  rapidly  forward,  not  saying 
a  word  evidentlv  deeph  dejected  At  last  he 
turned  suddenly  to  mo  exclaiming  Emerson, 
I'm  going  home  I  I  m  going  home  to  study 

law  Why  I  exclaimed  Mr  Lincoln,  you 
stand  at  the  I  ead  of  the  bar  of  IllinoiSi  now! 
What  are  you  talking  about?  Oh  yes,'  he 
said  I  do  occupy  a  good  position  there,  and 
I  think  I  can  get  along  the  way  things  are 
down  there  non  But  these  college  trained  men, 
who  have  de\oted  their  whole  lives  to  study, 
are  coming  West  dont  you  see'  And  they 
study  their  cases  aa  we  never  do      They  have 

got  as  far  as  Cincinnati  nou  They  will  soon 
e  in  Illinois  I  am  going  home  to  study 

law  I  am  as  good  as  any  of  them  and  when 
they  get  out  to  Illinois  1  will  be  ready  for 
them  The  Manny  Company  paid  Mr.  Lin- 

coln $1  000  whiih  was  the  largest  fee  that  he 
had  received  up  to  that  time  In  his  last 
interview  with  Mr  Lincoln  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War  after  reciting  the 
story  of  Mrs  Partington  sweeping  hack  the 
tide  Mr  Lincoln  said  As  I  read  history  I 
ace  how  we  cinnot  tell  in  advance  what  God's 
plans  about  an>  nation  are  n  e  can  only 
find  out  bv  seeing  what  the  result  really  is, 
when  it  IS  all  over  AH  we  have  to  do  is  to 
do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have,  and 
trust  the  result  to  God  The  firm  of  Manny 
and  Company  continued  for  many  years.  Sub. 
sequentlv  it  was  changed  to  Emerson   Talcott 
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_.jd  Company,  with  William  A.  Talcott  as  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders.  In  ISftS  the 
name  wag  changed  to  the  Emerson  Manufac- 
turing Company,  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  At  this  time  Charles  8. 
Brantingham  of  the  Nelson  Knitting  Company 
became  secretary  and  manager.  At  this  time 
the  company  was  capitalized  at  $200,000,  later 
increased  to  $500,000,  and,  in  1898,  to  $1,000.- 
000,  In  October,  11)09,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Emer  sou-Brant  ingham  Company,  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $3,000,000.  It  was 
further  increased,  on  17  July,  1912,  to  $50,- 
000,000.  The  corporation  also  acquired  by 
purchase  the  Gas  Traction  Company  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  the  Reeves  and  Company  Cor- 
poration of  Columbus,  Ind. ;  the  Geiser  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Waynesboro,  Pa,;  the 
Newton  Wagon  \A'orks  of  Batavia,  111,:  the 
La  Grasse  Hay  Tool  Company  of  Chicago 
Heights,  III,;  the  Rockford  Engine  Works; 
the  American  Drill  Company  of  Marion.  Ind.; 
and  the  Emerson  Carriage  Company  of  Rock- 
ford.  Ill,  Mr.  Emerson  founded  and  sustained 
the  Emerson  Institute  of  Mobile,  Ala ,  an  in- 
dustrial institute  for  colored  people.  The 
Rockford  Hospital  in  April,  1913,  received 
from  him  and  his  wife  a  gift  of  jeo.OOO,  to 
build  and  equip  Emerson  Hall;  the  gift  beii^ 
increased  before  the  completion  of  the  building 
to  $80,000.  They  also  erected  a  nurses'  home, 
known  as  the  Talcott  Memorial  Home  for 
Nurses,  a  memorial  for  Mrs.  Emerson's  father, 
Mr.  Emerson  was  also  an  inventor  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  of  a  knitting-machine, 
for  producing  seamless  hosiery.  He  main- 
tained two  Republican  newspapers:  originated 
the  City  Electric  Lighting  Plant  of  Rockford; 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  an  oflicer  in 
two  national  banks,  and  a  director  and  trus- 
tee in  numerous  manufacturing,  benevolent, 
and  educational  institutions.  He  published,  at 
a  large  personal  expense,  a  "  Genealogy  of  the 
Emerson  Family,"  which  is  highly  prized  by 
all  genealogical  students.  Ralph  Emerson  was 
not  only  a  successful,  but  also  a  distinguished 
man.  The  fierce  struggles  of  the  earlier  days, 
before  which  so  many  men  went  down,  did  not 
daunt  him.  He  brought  to  his  work  a  genius 
for  organization  not  often  paralleled.  He  was 
a  student  of  his  business  and  of  the  elements 
on  which  its  success  was  founded  His  far- 
sightedness, his  grasp  of  large  afTairs,  and  hia 
estimates  of  men  and  things  marked  him  as 
one  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  of  bis 
time  Reticent,  dignified,  and  concentrated 
upon  his  vast  interests,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
business  associates  as  a  strong  man,  mentally, 
physically,  and  morally,  who  never  did  things 
by  halves.  In  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  company  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated, he  acquired  the  habits  ot  thought  pecu- 
liar to  all  successful  men.  Mr.  Mnerson's 
interest  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
has  been  one  ot  the  live  forces  whieh  have 
sustained  its  most  important  advances.  He 
married  7  Sept,,  1858,  Adaline  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Waite  Talcott,  ot  Rockford,  111, 
Her  father,  a  pioneer  of  Winnebago  County 
and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Manny  and  Com- 
pany, under  its  several  successive  changes  of 
name,  was  a  State  senator  in  1S54,  and  a  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  by  appointment  ol 
President  Lincoln.    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Emerson  had 
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eight  children :  three  sona,  Joasep  and  Waite, 
{died  in  infancy),  Ralph  Emerson,  Jr.  (b.  25 
Sept.,  1866;  d.  25  Aug.,  1889),  whose  "Life 
and  Letters"  was  published  hy  his  mother 
1891;  and  five  daughters:  Adaline  Eliza',  wife 
of  Norman  F.  Thompson,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.;  Harriet  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  E. 
Hinchliff,  of  Rockford;  Mary,  wife  of  Edward 
P.  Lathrop,  also  of  Rockford;  Charlotte  Belle, 
wife  of  Darwin  M.  Keith,  M.D.,  of  the  same 
place;  and  Dora  Bay,  wife  of  Prof.  William 
M.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

BRI6HAH,  Johnson,  librarian  and  author, 
b.  in  Cherry  Valley.  N.  V.,  !1  March,  1846, 
son  of  Phineas  and  Eliza  (Johnson)  Brigham. 
He  is  of  English  descent  and  traces  his  Ameri- 
can ancestry  back  to  Colonial  days.  The  first 
of  the  name  to  come  to  this  country  was 
Thomas  Brigham,  who  migrated  from  the 
town  of  Brigham  in  Cumberland,  England,  to 
the  American  colonies  in  1635,  and  settled  at 
Charleatown,  Mass.  From  him  the  direct  line 
by  generations  runs  as  follows:  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Brigham  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  How; 
Samuel  Brigham  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Moore; 
George  Brigham  and  his  wife,  Mary  Bragg; 
Phineas  Brigham  and  his  wife,  Susanna  Howe; 
Timothy  Brigham  and  his  wife,  Patty  Demon; 
and  Phineas  Brigham  (1818-89),  father  of 
Johnson  Brigham.  Phineas  Brigham  was  a 
merchant;  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  and  later 
served  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corp: 
Washington.  Johnson  Brigham  was 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Elmira  and 
Watkins,  N.  Y.  He  began  his  collegiate  work 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  class  of 
1871 ;  but  entered  Cornell  University,  claas  of 
1870,  as  a  junior,  passing  examinations  in 
sophomore  studies.  Since  at  that  time  the 
junior  students  at  Cornell  recited  and  at- 
tended lectures  with  the  seniors,  he  did  not 
take  his  senior  year.  In  college  Mr.  Brig- 
ham's  chief  interest  had  centered  in  literature 
and  kindred  subjects.  Therefore,  when  called 
upon  to  decide  definitely  upon  his  life  career, 
he  settled  upon  journalism  as  the  most  con- 
genial occupation.  His  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected toward  the  management  of  the  Brock- 
port  "  Democrat,"  of  which  he  was  editor  and 
publisher.  Later  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Watkins  (N.  Y.)  "Express."  After  a  time 
spent  in  that  capacity  he  became,  at  first,  part 
owner  of  the  Hornell  {N.  Y.)  "Times"  and 
later  assumed  full  proprietorship  and  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  In  1892  Mr.  Brigham  re- 
moved to  Iowa  and  for  twelve  years  or  more 
was  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  "Daily  Republican."  From  1894  to 
1807  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Mid- 
land Monthly,"  a  publication  which  was  origi- 
nated in  Bes  Moines,  but  which  was  later  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where,  In  1898,  it  sus- 
pended publication.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  where 
he  discharged  his  mission  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  his  government.  Since  1898  he  has 
been  state  librarian  of  Iowa,  and  has  acted 
as  president  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission 
since  its  organization  in  1900.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Commercial 
Savings  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  la,,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  vice-president  of  two 
Iowa  insurance  companies.     It  is  worthy  of 


note  in  this  connection  that  Mr  Brigham  en 
listed  in  the  federal  army  in  1S02  but  since 
he  «as  only  sixteen  years  of  age  was  rejected 
Bent  upon  patriotic  Ber>ice  however  the  jear 
1864  found  faim  acting  as  agent  of  the  U  S 
Sanitary  Commission  at  the  eiichange  of  pris 
oners  near  Savannah  Ga  when  he  was  said 
to  be  the  >oungest  agent  in  the  service  A 
scholar  of  wide  attainment  a  keen  observer 
of  humanity  and  a  student  of  the  funda 
mental  principles  underlying  human  action 
and  endeavor  Mr  Brigham  has  been  a  eon 
tnbutor  to  such  publications  as  Forum 
'  Century         Chautauquan  Review    of   Re 

vieiis  and  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics  In  1905  he  rounded  out  his  jour 
mlistic  career  bv  writing  his  charming  book 
'  \n  Old  Man  s  Idyl  which  was  published 
under  the  nom  de  plume  ot  Wolcott  John 
m  and  which  was  received  favorably  by 
itica  and  public  alike  Of  this  work  the 
St.  Louis  ''Globe -Democrat "  gave  the  fol- 
lowing criticism:  "  The  art  of  the  writer 
gives  a  tender  and  personal  touch  to  the  un- 
eventful life  and  dreams  that  holds  the  read- 
interest  and  sympathy  and  almost  makes 
feel  himself  a  part  of  it."  The  Boston 
"Transcript"  said:  "It  is  a  pretty,  pathetic 
record;  a  record  which  will  be  familiar  to 
many  ...  a  record  which  makes  the  heart 
beat  a  little  more  softly,  which  brings  out 
smiles  and  now  and  then  tears."  In  the  New 
York  "  Times "  the  following  occurs:  "  The 
Old  Man's  Idyl  lias  a  peculiarly  reminiscent, 
speculative  flavor  which  now  and  then  recalls 
Ik  Marvel  and  George  William  Curtis,  and 
others  of  the  school  of  dearly  beloved  dream- 
ers." In  1910  he  brought  out  "The  Banker 
n  Literature,"  a  work  which  Mceived  great 
favor  from  bankers  and  press.  To  quote  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,"  "  Mr,  Brigham,  by  bis 
intimate  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  his 
subject  matter,  has  acquired  a  success  in  a 
field  which  hitherto  has  received  little  atten- 
James  B.  Forgan,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  wrote:  "I 
spent  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  in  read- 
ing "The  Banker  in  Literature,"  by  Johnson 
Brigham,  and  find  it  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Mr.  Brigham  shows  great  research 
in  collecting  so  much  literature  and  poetry 
produced  by  bankers.  It  raises  one's  ideas  of 
his  profession  to  find  that  so  many  successful 
hankers  have  contributed  eo  much  to  litera- 
ture." Other  books  written  by  Mr.  Brigham 
were,  "  Life  of  James  Harlan "  (1913);  "His- 
tory of  Des  Moines  "  ( 1911 )  ;  "  Iowa — Its 
History  and  Its  Foremost  Citizens"  (1915). 
Johnson  Brigham  is  a  man  whom  his  adopted 
State  delights  to  honor.  A  hard-working,  con- 
scientious, public  ofiicial  and  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  business,  he  embodies  in  his  own 
personality  the  qualities  he  gives  to  the  "  Ideal 
Banker  " — "  a  man  of  large  view,  constructive 
ability,  of  imagination  and  sympathy.  Mr. 
Brigham  has  often  been  called  upon  for  ad- 
dressee on  important  public  occasions.  One  of 
these,  "  Blaine,  Conkling  and  Garfield,"  pub- 
lished in  1915,  was  the  subject  of  much  favor- 
able comment.  He  was  president  ot  the  Iowa 
State  Republican  League  in  1902;  president 
of  the  Iowa  Library  Association  in  1903 ; 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries  in  1904.     He  was  member   of  the 
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Council,  American  Library  Association  for  ten 
years;  president  of  the  Grant  Club,  Des 
Moines,  in  1913-14;  president  of  the  Iowa 
Society  ArcliEological  Institute  of  America, 
1914-19,  His  favorite  recreation  is  billiards, 
a  garaC  at  which  he  is  an  expert  player.  Mr. 
Brigham  married  in  Watkina,  N.  Y„  in  1875, 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Levi  M.  Gano.  In 
1892  he  married,  in  Ottumwa,  la,,  Luoy  H, 
Walker,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Walker.  His  chil- 
dren are:  Ann  Gano  Brigham,  wife  of  Charles 
P.  Hartley,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ida  Wilkinson  and  Mary 
Walker  Brigham,  of  Des  Moines. 

SCOTT,  Harvey  W.,  editor,  b.  near  Peoria, 
111,,  1  Feb.,  1838;  d,  in  Baltimore,  Md,,  7  Aug,, 
1010,  son  of  John  Tucker  and  Anne    ( Roeiof ■ 

ml    Seott.     Hia   great-grandfather,   and        - 


liest  paternal  American 


ham     Lincoln 

that     e\ Lut 

accompanied     h  a     tether 

Taienell  County  III  n 
1852  he  migrated  with  hi 
Bons  and  daughters  by  o\ 
The  wife  of  John  Tucker  "- 


John  Scott, 
supposedly  n 
native  of   Eng- 

South  Carolina 
shortly  before 
the  Revolution, 
His  wife  was 
Chloe  Ki^s,  of 
North  Carolina, 
John  Tucker 
Scott  (180'J- 
80),  father  of 
Harvey  W., 

of  Washington 
County  Ky 
born  within 
eighteen  miles 
of  the  birth 
place   of    Abra 

BIX  day  before 
e      if     fifteen     he 

James    Scott 


Ie( 


In 


family    of 

Dt  Anne  Roeiof 
son  ins  of  German  descent  Their  son 
Hariev  \\  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  with 
hifl  fathers  family  to  Oregon  atnving  at 
Oregon  City  on  2  Oct  1852  In  the  spring 
of  18^4  following  a  vear  and  a  half  spent  in 
the  U  illamette  Valley  he  acLompanied  his 
father  to  Puget  Sound  where  a  pioneer  home 
was  erected  on  land  still  known  as  Scotts 
Prairie  During  the  following  year  a  war 
with  the  Indians  of  that  region  broke  out 
and  young  &eott  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  In 
1856  he  worked  as  a  laborer  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  and  while  contributing  his  share 
toward  the  support  of  the  family  managed  to 
save  a  [ittle  money  tn  aid  him  in  securing  an 
education  In  December  of  that  jear  he  en 
tered  Pacific  Unner  ity  situated  at  Forest 
Grove  but  four  months  later  was  obliged  tr 
abandon  his  studies  temporarily  because  of 
his  limited  financial  lesources  For  some 
time  he  worked  as  a  woodcutter  and  during 
the  winter  of  1858  50  attended  the  Oregon 
City  \cademy  In  the  following  autumn  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Pacific  University 
meantime  supporting  himself  by  securing  ocea 
sional  work  at  wood  cutting  team  driving 
and  school  teaching  After  his  graduation  in 
1863      he     endeavored     to     continue     school 


SCOTT 

teaching  but  finally  abandoned  that  occtQia 
tion  to  study  law  tn  the  office  of  the  late 
Judge  E  D  Shattuck  at  Portland  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  librarian  of  the  Portland 
Public  Library  In  186-)  Air  Scott  formed  an 
editor  al    Lonnection    with    the       Oreg  man 

his  first  contribution  to  its  columns  as 
editor  appearing  on  17  April  was  an  editorial 
on  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
Although  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State 
Su|  remt  Court  in  September  of  tliat  jear 
Mr  ^cott  nev  er  pracf  iced  ha\  mg  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  Oregonian  except  for 
"  period  of  live  \ears  during  which  he  served 
I  collector  of  the  customs  at  Portland  he 
retained  his  connection  with  that  newspaper 
until  his  death  Toiling  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  rare  ability  Mr  ^tt  finally  brought  the 
'  Ortgonian  to  a  point  where  it  enjoyed  a 
contii  uous  success  and  gained  the  faiorabia 
atttntion  of  many  prominent  men  in  all  sec 
tions  of  tl  0  countr;  4mong  the  products  of 
Mr  Scott  8  pen  are  esaajs  on  literature  the 
ologj  and  history  In  turning  to  the  eco 
c  atTairs  of  the  country  the  subject  of 
currency  attncted  his  chief  attention  and 
the  result  of  his  long  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
gold  standard  as  strongly  marked  in  the 
Oregon  elections  of  1896  when  the  sound 
moiic\  ]  arty  triumphed  in  the  face  of  great 
op;  osition  and  apparent  defeat  Mr  Scott 
li\ed  to  see  the  issue  of  free  silver  eliminated 
from  American  politics  Another  subject 
which  called  forth  brilliant  editorials  from  hia 
ever  act  \e  ]  en  was  the  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt  Itcpljlng  to  various  proposals  in 
favor  of  repuliation  Air  Seott  cited  the  fact 
that  the  same  ar(,uments  that  were  then  being 
used  against  the  j  ayment  of  givernment  obli 
gallons  \  ere  given  at  the  close  of  the  Revoln 
tionarj  U  ar  On  the  questi  n  of  the  tariff 
Mr  b  ott  as  directly  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  Fepul  lican  party  1>  r  did  he  uphold 
tie  policy  of  the  Democrats  Never  he  de 
clared  would  the  question  be  settled  nntil 
eiery  vestige  (t  i  rotection  was  removed 
Trnm  1880  SO  during  a  jeriod  when  outrages 
on  the  Chinese  were  verj  prevalent  Mr  StjH 
mcuired  the  enmity  of  the  authors  of  these 
acts  of  violence  bj  his  vigorous  denunciation 
of  them  \t  one  time  numerous  threats  were 
made  against  his  life  While  opposed  to  the 
forcible  ejection  of  the  Chinese  Mr  S  ott 
was  however  in  favor  of  restricting  immt 
gration  Through  ut  his  career  also  he  took 
a  determined  stand  against  Socialism  which 
he  defined  as  the  growing  disposition  to  sub 
stitute  communism  for  individualism  an  in 
creasing  desire  to  use  the  State  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  support  of  the  thriftless  by  levying 
upon  the  accumulation  of  the  thrifty  In 
1104  the  initiative  and  referendum  followed 
by  the  direct  primarj  became  a  part  of  the 
Oregon  law  Sir  Siott  was  the  most  relent 
less  of  the  nei  system  ■»  many  foes  even 
though  he  was  strongly  urged  to  use  it  to  his 
own  advantage  in  the  nay  of  having  himself 
elected  a  U  S  Senator  for  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  he  was  almost  certain  to 
succeed — he  would  not  consent  Of  the  di 
rect  primarj  he  said  that  while  it  was  a  blow 
to  boss  rule  it  meant  the  loss  to  public 
service  of  the  really  best  men  and  the  conse 
quent  selection  of  self  seeking  politicians     He 
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objected  to  the   initiative  and  referendum 
being   a   diBturbing   and   dangerous   faotor 
every  election      While  in  the  main  an  ardent 
supporter   of    the    Republican   part> 
never  desirous  of  obtaining  any  publi 
During    1870    he    »as    induced    to   accept   the 
post  of  collector  of  customH  at  Portland    and 
in  that  capacitj  pro\ed  of  great  \iorth 
goiernment      In    1009     when   he   declined   the 
Mexican     ambaasadorship      ofitered     hira.     by 
PreBidLnt  Taft    he  said  in  explaining  the  rea 
sons  for  hia  action        I  did  not  wish  to  tangle 
my  neuspT-i-er  with  politics      I  am  convinced 
that  the   ownership  or  editorship  o(   a   nevvs 
paper  is  incompatible  w  ith  political  ambition 
Mr    Scott   nas  president  of   the   Oregon   His 
torical    Society    from    1808    until    IBOl     and 
president  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark   Fxpoa  tion 
at  Portland  during  1903  and  1904      He  served 
as  director  of  the  Asiociated  Press  from  1900 
until  his  death      Upon  his  death  m   I'HO  the 
following  tribute    among  a   gieat   number   of 
others   in  similar  vein    was  paid  him  bj    the 
Indianapolis      Star  The   newspaper  pro 

fession  never  had  a  braver  finer  truer  toiler 
in  ita  ranks  To  its  duties  he  brought  full 
knowledge  of  the  lore  of  antiquitj  profound 
mastery  of  history  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  beat  literature  of  all  agea  and  i  style 
whose  simplicity  sublimity  and  cogency 
matched  only  in  the  highest  models 
married  twice  first  31  Oct  1865  Elizabeth 
A  Nicklin  of  Salem  Ore  and  second  28 
June  1873  Margaret  Mcthesney  of  Latrobe, 
Fa 

RICE  Isaac  Leopold  lawyer  and  financier, 
b  m  Wachenheim  Rhenish  Bavaria  Germany 
22  Feb  18G0  d  in  New  'iork  City  2  Nov, 
1915  son  of  Majer  (or  Maier)  and  Fanny 
(Sobn)  Rice  In  IfioC  his  parents  emigrated 
frtm  Germany  to  the  United  States  and  set 
tied  in  Philadelphia  Pa  where  he  received 
his  preliminarv  education  at  the  Central  High 
School  Somewhat  strangely  when  the  great 
profesiinnal  and  financial  activities  of 
later  life  are  taken  inti  ccnsiderition 
youthful  ambitions  were  strongly  centered 
upon  an  artistic  career  and  he  chib  ted  rt 
markalle  talent  in  music  literature  and  art 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  and  with  amall  capital 
he  sailed  for  Europe  and  entered  the  Con 
aervatoire  National  Pans  where  he  took  up 
the  study  of  music  working  untiringly  for 
several  years  and  including  m  his  studies 
harmony  and  counterpoint  piano  and  other 
musical  instruments  and  vocal  music  So 
far  did  he  progress  in  hia  choaen  profession 
that  he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Germany 
and  paid  a  visit  to  England  During  the  lat 
ter  part  of  his  stay  in  Pans  he  acted  as  cor 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  In  18b9  he  returned  to  America, 
where  he  continued  to  study  and  taught 
music  m  order  to  support  his  parents  broth 
ers  and  -iister  In  addition  to  the  daily 
ten  hours  teaching  he  produced  many  songs 
and  orchestral  and  piano  compoaitions  all  of 
marked  merit  With  tireleaa  energy  he 
studied  and  became  proficient  in  many  Ian 
guages  including  I  atin  which  he  read  with 
the  utmost  ea>ie  wrote  many  articles  and 
critical  reviews  which  he  contributed  to  va 
nous  magazines  and  newspapers  tmally  pro 
ducmg    at  the  age  of  twenty  four,  a  acieu 
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tiflc  treatise  entitled,  ^hat  is  Music  a 
classic  among  books  of  its  kind  wtucli  later 
api  eartd  in  the  popular  edition  of  the  Hum 
boldt  Library  of  Science  In  1878  probably 
by  reason  of  the  incentive  he  received  from 
his  classical  studies  and  because  the  subject 
offered  new  fields  for  exploration  to  his  in- 
defatigable energ>  and  ambitions  spirit,  Dr 
Rice  without  interrupting  his  other  pursuits, 
entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia  Uni- 
iersilj  where  he  was  graduated  cum  laade, 
two  years  later  receiving  among  other  prizes, 
that  for  the  best  esaav  on  the  subject  of  Con 
stitutiona!  and  International  Law  In  I8S2 
he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Co 
lumbia  University  lecturing  upon  political 
science  of  which  subjett  it  is  said  few  men 
ever  had  a  better  grasp  or  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  in  1884  he  betame  initructor  m 
the  Columbia  Law  School  In  ^86  he  severed 
action  with  the  university  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  V>  ith  characteristic 
versatility  Dr  Rice  was  as  sucteasful  in  hia 
new  career  from  the  outset  aa  he  had  been  in 
the  widely  diversified  vocations  he  had  pre 
viously  chosen  Becoming  counsel  for  the 
Brookhn  Eleiated  Railrjad  Company  he  won 
the  fight  of  the  bondholders  of  that  company, 
and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  reor 
ganization  of  its  interests  so  that  assesamenta 
were  avoided  and  the  company  enabled  to 
raise  money  by  voluntary  subsciipfion  a  de 
parture  in  the  management  of  large  corpora 
tions  that  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the 
world  of  finance  Shortly  after  this  he  again 
had  an  opportunity  to  everciBL  his  remarkable 
ability  a%  an  organizer  and  promoter  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  St  Louis  and  South 
western  and  the  Tetaa  Pacific  Railroada  faub 
sequentlv  he  became  counsel  and  director  of 
the  Richmond  Terminal  Company  Richmond 
and  Danville  and  Eastern  Tennessee  System, 
the  Georgia  Company  and  others  which  now 
constitute  the  S  uthern  Railroad  Company 
In  ls89  Dr  Rice  became  chairman  of  the  syn 
dicate  formed  to  purchase  the  controlling  in 
terest  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail 
road  It  was  in  this  capacitj  that  he  achieved 
rcrlaps  his  greatest  legal  success  in  the  judi 
cnus  settlement  of  the  many  d  fficultiea  in 
which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company 
was  then  involved  He  also  formulated  a  plan 
for  its  management  which  was  substantially 
adopted  when  the  final  organization  of  the 
company  was  effected  m  1894  In  the  summer 
of  1889  during  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to 
Europe  Dr  Rice  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  electric  storage  battery  In  1892  he 
resided  m  Europe  aa  foreign  representative 
of  the  Reading  Company  and  during  this  time 
continued  his  inieatigations  of  the  principles 
and  possibilities  of  electric  batteries  On  his 
return  to  this  country  in  1893  for  the  third 
time  in  his  career  he  made  a  complete  change 
his  business  activities  and  undertook  to 
establish  the  electric  storage  battery  induatry 
upon  a  firm  foundation  He  became  largely 
identified  with  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company  of  Philadelphia  and  as  the  result 
of  his  energy  and  ability  that  enturpriae  be 
the  most  successful  and  powerful  cor 
poration  m  that  line  of  business  In  1897  he 
was  made  iti  president  In  181b  Dr  Rice 
practically  founded  the  electric  automobile  in 
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dustry  in  this  country  by  virtue  of  his  organ- 
ization of  the  Eieetric  Vehicle  Company,  of 
which  he  became  president,  holding  this  office 
for  the  three  ensuini;  years  when  he  declined 
re-election.  Hia  connection  with  this  industry 
is  historic,  for  he  brought  the  first  automobile 
to  New  York,  and  for  some  time  waged  a 
spirited  campaign  to  have  it  allowed  upon  th« 
parkwajE.  Dr.  Rice  was  one  of  the  first, 
probably  the  tirst,  of  the  business  men  in  the 
country  to  detect  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  industry,  his  foresight,  which 
amounted  to  prophetic  power,  having  enabled 
him  to  see  years  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  efficiency  of  the  undersea  boat.  In 
ISUS  his  genius  for  organization  directed  itself 
to  this  end  and  he  established  the  Electric 
Boat  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  from  its  inception  until 
within  a  few  months  of  bis  death.  Dr,  Rice 
was  a  pioneer  in  another  important  inn 
tion,  the  commercial  utilization  of  the  moving 
train  for  the  generation  of  electricity  to  light 
railway  trains.  The  first  attempt  in  this  line 
was  made  by  the  Consolidated  Car  Light  and 
Power  Company,  which  he  organized.  The 
principles  employed  in  this  early  work  have 
been  gradually  adopted  and  are  now  in  use  by 
all  the  leading  railway  systems  of  today.  He 
was  president  of  the  Holland  Submarine  Boat 
Company-  Siemana  Halske  Electrical  Com- 
pany of  America,  National  Torpedo  Company; 
Electric  Launch  and  Power  Company;  Indus- 
trial Oxygen  Company,  Consolidated  Railway 
Light  Equipment  Company;.  Lindstrom  Brake 
Company,  New  Jersej  Development  Company; 
Railway  and  Stationary  Refrigerating  Com- 
pany; SociSt^  Fiancaise  de  Sous-Marins  of 
Paris,  France,  the  Casein  Company;  National 
Milk  Sugar  Company;  Rosemary  Creamery 
Company ;  Casein  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Quaker  City  Chemical  Company;  Water  Paint 
Company  of  America;  founder  of  the  Electri- 
cal Axle  Light  and  Power  Company;  director 
in  the  Heating  and  Power  Company;  Chicago 
Electric  Traction  Company;  Forum  Publish- 
ing Company;  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Company; 
and  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company. 
Not  content  with  all  these  manifold  activitiea, 
Dr.  Eice  kept  up  his  interest  in  artistic  and 
literary  pursuits  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1888  he  founded  the  "  Forum,"  one  of  the  fore- 
most periodicals  of  America.  As  president  of 
the  Forum  Publishing  Company  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  owner 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  stock,  Mr.  Rice  al- 
ways took  a  lively  interest  in  this  puhlication. 
Altiiough  hi  a  professional  and  innumerable 
other  duties  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  editing  of  the  maga- 
zine, he  contributed  numeroua  authoritative 
articles  to  its  pages,  ae  well  as  to  those  of 
other  prominent  periodicals,  such  aa  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  the  "  Century," 
etc.  His  library  of  French  memoirs  and  his- 
tory waB  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  the  sort  in  existence,  and  lias  been  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Rice  to  Batea  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  In 
1902  this  institution  conferred  upon  Mr.  Rice 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  elec- 
trical industry.  In  1012  Mr.  Rice  was  elected 
a  life  member  of  the  Albany  Burgeaaes  Corps, 
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the  oldest  veteran  military  command  in  the 
United  States.  This  honor,  the  highest  within 
the  gift  of  the  Corps,  which  has  only  thirty 
life  members,  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
recognition  of  his  representing  "  that  high 
type  of  American  citiicnship  which  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  and  uplift  our  wonderful 
country."  Dr.  Rice  waa  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York ;  Lawyers,  Harmonic, 
Lotos.  Columbia  Yacht,  and  Automobile  Clubs 
of  New  York ;  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago, 
and  the  City  Liberal  Club  of  London.  Mr. 
Rice  was  an  enthuaiastic  devotee  of  the  game 
of  chess,  in  Mhich  he  gained  great  proficiency; 
his  name  became  famous  in  chess  circles  alt 
over  the  world  by  his  invention  of  the  "  Rice 
Gambit,"  a  new  chess  opening  which  he  made 
known  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  been  proved  incontestably  sound  So 
keen  was  Dr  Rice's  interest  in  the  royal  game, 
and  so  great  his  enthuaiasm,  that  he  un- 
doubtedly became  one  of  the  most  generous 
patrons  of  chess  of  the  present  day  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  Cheas  Club  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Manhattan  Chess  Club,  and  St, 
George's  Chess  Club  of  England  He  organized 
the  Triangular  College  Chess  League  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  international  univprsity 
chess  tournaments,  and  for  many  years  gave 
the  trophies.  This  College  chess  was  very 
dear  to  his  heart  and  bis  gift  of  the  inter- 
national trophy,  valued  at  $1,300,  which  was 
contested  for  in  many  matches  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  representing  England,  and  at  va- 
rious times,  by  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, Princeton,  Brown,  and  Pennsylvania,  will 
ever  stand  aa  a  monument  to  his  absorbing 
passion  for  promoting  and  encouraging  chesa 
in  educational  institutions  In  addition  to 
those  named,  other  colleges,  auch  as  New  York 
University,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Hamilton  and  Johns  Hopkins,  as  well 
as  the  High  School  League  in  New  York,  were 
made  the  recipients  of  valuable  championship 
chess  tables,  on  which  were  placed  silver 
medals  to  receive  the  purple  inscriptions  as 
tournaments  were  decided  and  the  title  changed 
hands.  The  Cuban -American  Trophy,  the  gift 
of  this  generous  patron,  is  in  Havana,  await- 
ing the  advent  of  the  American  team  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  countrymen  of  Capa- 
blanca.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  this  ardent  devotee, 
win  long  remember  the  famous  chessroom  of 
the  Villa  Juiia  on  Riverside  Drive,  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock  in  the  baspment  and  acces- 
sible by  an  automatic  elevator,  which  com- 
municates with  the  floor  above.  In  the  hal- 
lowed confines  of  this  remarkable  under- 
ground chamber  Dr,  Rice  and  his  cheas  asso- 
ciates gathered,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Rice 
Gambit  Association,  an  informal,  but  enthusi- 
astic and  devoted  band  of  players  and  analysts, 
came  into  being.  Here,  alao,  aeveral  of  the 
cable  matches  with  the  British  universities 
were  conducted,  and  membera  of  the  Tri- 
angular College  Cheas  League  held  their  meet- 
ings— occasions  never  to  be  forgotten  and  thor- 
oughly illuminative  of  the  spirit  which  moved 
Isaac  L  Rice  into  benevolent  action.  Dr  Rice 
waa  indeed  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  gifts. 
The  possessor  of  an  alert  mind,  strong  per- 
sonality,  and   keen   judgment,   as   well   as  an 
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original  thinker,  he  was  unique  among  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  his  day.  He 
waa  widely  infuTmed  on  many  aubjeets,  and 
used  his  great  esecntive  ability  and  tremen- 
dous energies  to  make  his  ideas  useful  to  the 
world  in  a  practical  way.  He  was  many  years 
ahead  of  his  generation  in  thought,  and 
pioneer  in  many  ot  this  country's  most  i 
portant  industrial  enterprises,  all  of  whioh  he 
promoted  almost  single-handed  and  by  the  use 
of  hia  own  capital.  A  lover  of  literature  and 
all  the  arts,  a  profesiional  man  by  education, 
and  an  organizer  and  financier  of  international 
repute,  he  represented  the  type  destined  hy 
nature  to  prevail  and  dominate.  He  w"-  -' 
all  times  generous  and  kind,  a  valuable 
aelor,  and  a  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Rice  married 
1  Dec.,  1885,  Julia  Hjneman,  daughter  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Barnett,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
a  woman  of  such  unusual  personality  that  it 
waa  undoubtedly  from  her  that  hia  great  ener- 
gies, efforts,  and  enthusiasms  received  the 
greatest  help  and  encouragement.  One  of  the 
many  sides  of  this  man  of  genius  was  his  won- 
derful home  life,  where  he  derived  hia  chief 
pleasure  and  relaxation  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  six  children.  As  a  tribute  to  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Rice  has  recently  given  a  Gate 
and  Fountain  to  be  erected  at  the  main  en- 
trance ot  the  Betsy  Head  Playground,  Brook- 
lyn, one  ot  the  most  important  public  play- 
grounds in  existence,  and  in  his  memory  she 
is  building  the  Isaac  L.  Rice  Memorial  Hui 
pital  for  Convalescents,  to  the  erection  an 
maintenance  of  which  she  has  set  aside  a  sui 
well  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  An  ideal  sit 
has  been  ehoacn  at  North  Tarrytown,  and  the 
hospital,  which  is  to  be  non-sectarian,  promises 
to  be  a  model  institution 

ALEXANDER,  John  White,  pnintcr.  b,  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa,  8  Oct,  1856;  d.  in  New 
York  City,  IJune,  191-1  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandparents.  He  began  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  twelve  years  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  a  Pittsburgh  telegraph  office.  In  his 
spare  time  he  made  drawmga  which  were 
clever  enough  to  arouse  the  intereat  of  one 
of  the  direetora  of  the  company,  who  adopted 
him.  He  made  a  trip  in  a  skiff  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  sketching  along  with 
Robert  Bums  Wilson,  who  became  known  as 
a  poet  and  painter.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  came  to  New  York  with  the  hope 
of  becoming  on  illustrator,  but  he  met  with 
little  enconrageraent,  due  to  his  lack  of  train- 
ing. He  succeeded  in  securing  a  position  as 
apprentice  in  the  art  department  of  "  Harper's 
Jlagazine."  After  serving  there  tor  three 
years,  he  went  to  Europe  where  he  studied  in 
Munich  and  Polling,  Upper  Bavaria,  and 
Florence,  Italy.  On  his  return  to  New  York 
in  1881,  he  tried  illustrating  for  a  time,  and 
then  took  up  portrait  painting.  Among  his 
portraits  of  famous  persons  were  those  ot 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thurlow  Weed,  George 
Bancroft,  John  Hay,  Walt  Whitman,  John 
Burroughs,  and  Levi  P.  Morton.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1885  in  England,  where  he  painted 
portraits  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Robert 
Browning,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  Swinburne.  He  exhibited  three  of  his 
portraits  in  Paris  in  1894,  following  which  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Society  Na- 


tionale.  In  1895  he  was  elected  a  societaire. 
In  1897  he  received  the  Temple  gold  medal  in 
Philadelphia;  in  1898  the  Lippincott  prize;  in 
1900  a  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  in  Paris; 
and  a  medal  in  Buffalo  in  1901,  Among  his 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Pot 
of  Basil"  and  "The  Mirror"  (1897);  "Pan- 
dora" (1898) ;  "Peonies,"  Society  of  American 
Artists  ( 1898 )  ;  "  The  Green  Bow  "  exhibited  in 
the  Pans  Salon  (1900)  and  owned  by  the 
Luxembourg  Museiun  portrait  ot  ttalt  Whit 
man  o«ned  b>  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot 
Art  In  the  Ca£P  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  ot  Arts  Femme  Rose  owned  by 
the  Carnegie  Gallery  Pittsburgh  and  six 
mural  decoritions  in  the  Congresai  ml  Li 
brary  Washington  While  Mr  Aletander  nas 
widely  known  as  a,  painter  ot  portraits  his 
p  ctures  of  figure  subjects  haie  also  bronght 
him  a  high  reputation  These  consisting 
usually  of  a  single  female  figure  in  a  simple 
setting  as  to  background  and  accessories  are 
diatinguished  by  their  fine  effects  of  atmoa 
pi  ere  and  by  a  decorative  quality  in  line  ind 
color  that  is  as  individual  as  it  is  excellent 
from  a  technical  point  ot  view  Mr  Ale\ 
ander  wai  president  of  the  National  Academy 
ot  Design  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
L  tterf  the  School  4rt  League  the  Mac 
Dowell  Club  and  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  New  ^  ork  Public 
Libr'iry  Mr  Alexander  was  a  memler  of  the 
S  ciet3  of  Amer  can  Artists  Society  f  Mural 
Punt  rs  Arch  tectural  League  a  correspond 
ing  member  of  the  International  Society  of 
London  member  «f  the  National  Aoidemy  of 
Design  the  Secession  Vienna  the  Seceasion 
Mun  ch  the  Auatrian  ''o  lety  of  Painters  the 
Society  of  Amer  can  Painters  of  France  and 
a  cheialier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  He  was 
a  member  ot  the  Internal  onal  Jury  ot  Awards 
at  Parii  1900  In  1903  he  was  honored  with 
the  degr  (  ot  MA  at  Princeton  Lnivetsity 
id  in  1  109  receded  the  degree  of  Litt  D  He 
is  m  rr  ed  n  November  1887  to  Elizabeth 
\l  xindir  of  New  \ork  and  his  one  son 
DOSOE  Grace  Hoadley  philanthropist  b  in 
ew  iork  City  N  \  m  1856  d  there  27 
ec  1014  daughter  of  William  Earl  and 
Sarah  (Hoadleyl  Dodge  She  was  educated 
in  a  sem  niry  at  Farmington  Conn  where 
while  a  pupil  she  first  heard  the  late  Dwight 
Moodi  the  evangelist  and  received  so  pro 
found  an  impressira  that  it  influenced  the  rest 
fe  originating  her  determination  to 
devote  her  attention  to  bettering  the  eondi 
tion  of  women  workers  In  1886  when  Miss 
Dodge  was  only  tl  irtv  years  of  age  she  was 
api  ointed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  by  Mayor  Grace  being  the  first 
'o  occupy  such  a  posit  on  She  took 
!  part  in  the  founding  of  Teachers 
Ccllege  at  Columbia  Lnnersity  and  was  for 
many  years  its  treasurer  In  1906  she  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Na 
tional  Board  of  the  \oung  Women  s  Christian 
Associat  on  of  which  she  as  president  at  the 
time  ot  her  death  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  institution  that  she  was  most  widely 
known  She  was  one  of  the  largest  contribu 
tors  toward  the  fund  raised  for  the  building 
eretted  at  600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York 
Cit,-  To  tie  work  <f  the  National  Board 
she  demoted  moat  of  her  energy    but  her  m 
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tcrpiita  in  other  fields  were  many  and  varied, 
broadening  within  the  last  tew  years.  She 
organized  tlie  Worlting  Girls'  Sociely,  and  also 
the  Travellers'  Aid,  the  work  of  the  latter 
organization  consisting  of  the  protection  of 
yourig  women  traveling  alone,  who  are  met  at 
railroad  stations  by  agents  of  the  society.  In 
November,  1013,  Jliaa  Dodge  was  elected  vice- 
ehaimian  of  the  committee  directing  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  S4,000,000  for  the  Young  Men's 
and  the  Voung  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions,  to  which  she  herself  contributed  $300.- 
000.  When  the  American  College  for  Girls 
was  founded  in  Constantinople.  Miss  Dodge 
took  an  active  part  in  making  it  a  success 
She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  waa 
president  of  that  body.  In  llarch,  1314,  she 
became  a  director  of  the  Religions  Education 
Association;  waa  vice-president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association,  and  for  many 
years  she  waa  actively  interested  in  miasion 
worl;  for  children  on  the  East  Side,  in  New 
York  City.  Klias  Dodge  was  one  of  that  small 
group  of  large-minded,  capable  women  who 
have,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  betterment  of  civic 
conditions  in  New  York  City.  She  waa  not  a 
philanthropist  in  the  ordinary  aense  of  the 
word;  she  gave  no  financial  assistance  where 
she  did  not  give  herself  as  well.  She  was 
extremely  retiring,  and,  as  has  been  said,  had 
a  "real  talent"  for  avoiding  publicity.  She 
was,  thereffire,  never  featured  by  the  sensa- 
tional press.  Few  men  were  belter  fitted  than 
she  to  deal  with  large  affairs,  and  to  take  the 
long  look  ahead.  Had  she  heen  a  woman  of 
limited  means,  she  must  ■still  have  risen  to 
prominence  through  her  strong  peraonality 
and  her  vast  capabilities.  Few  men  or  women 
have  ever  showed  so  sensitive  a  realization  of 
the  responsibility  of  wealth  as  did  she.  Her 
i  wholly  given  to  others.     She  allowed 


completely  devoted 
to  the  many  civic  intcreata  to  which  she  gave, 
her  money,  incidentally,  and  her  devoted  labor 

HAYNES,  James  Clark,  lawyer  and  mayor 
of  Mmneapoha  b  at  Van  Buren  Onondaga 
Countv  N  Y  22  Sept  1848  d  in  Minne 
apolis  Minn  14  April  1913  was  the  son  of 
James  Haynta  a  farmer  and  Fliza  Ann 
daughter  of  Sereno  Clark  who  represented 
Oswego  Countv  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Comention  held  at  Albany  in  1846  On  the 
paternal  side  he  waa  deacended  from  Jonathan 
Haynes  who  came  frjm  England  about  1630 
and  settled  first  in  Newbur\port  !Maas  and 
finally  in  Haverhill  Mass  and  hia  second 
wife  '^arah  Jloulton  The  line  of  descent 
runs  through  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Ham 
man)  Haynes  Joaeph  and  Elizaheth  (Clem 
ent  1  Haynes  Joaeph  and  Anna  (Heath ) 
Haynea  D'jvid  and  Martha  (Wilaon)  Ha\nes 
the  grandparents  of  our  subject  Several  of 
these  ancestors  played  prominent  parts  in  the 
hiatory  of  Haverhill  Joaeph  (2d)  was  active 
in  the  Revolution  and  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Provincjal  Congress  at  Ipswich  and  Salem 
!Mass  in  1774  helped  to  formulate  reaolu 
tions  for  presentation  to  the  Congreai  sub 
sequently  serving  m  the  war  aa  officer  m  a 
New  Hampshire  regunent      James  C    Haynes 


HAYNES 

was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  home.  When  hia 
father  removed  to  Baldwinsville,  the  boy  was 
aent  to  the  common  school,  but  during  the 
Civil  War  assisted  with  farm  work  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  help,  even  after  entering  the 
local  academy  and  teaching  school  while  pur- 
suing his  studies.  Later  he  attended  the  Onon- 
daga Valley  Academy  and  the  Cazenovia  Semi- 
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nary,  then  studied  le 
neys  at  Syracuse 
and  Baldwinsville, 
and,  during  1874- 
75,  at  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in 
New  York  City 
He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in 
1875  and  entered 
upon  the  practice 
of  h  s  profession 
«ith  the  firm  of 
Pratt  Brown  and 
Garfield  at  Syra 
cuse  Three  years 
later  he  formed  a 
jiartneiship  with 
R  A  Bill  of  Eau 
Claire  W  is  and 
when  the  latter  rei 
in  18-1)  Mr  Hai 
apolia  to  practice  independen 
in  eorporati  n  la"  He  als  lecanie  inter 
psted  in  commertial  enter|  r  i  ■*  ai  1  v  ith 
Alfred  T  Uilliams  organized  the  '^  D  T 
Company  of  Minneapolis  of  which  he  was 
president  until  the  business  was  sold  to  the 
A.  D  T  Company  of  Minnesota  in  1006  Po 
litiLally  Mr  Haines  early  became  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  |  artv  Though  in  a  Re 
publican  community  he  commanded  sufficient 
following  to  be  elected  m  I'^OO  alderman  fr  m 
the  second  ward  as  the  first  Democrat  till 
then  In  1812  while  atill  a  member  of  the 
council  he  wa^  nominated  for  ma>or  and 
though  umble  to  overcome  the  Rt publican 
handicap  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  b^  2  000 
votes  After  an  inter\al  of  ten  yeirs  he 
again  entered  the  lists  as  the  nirainee  of  his 
I-arty  for  mayor  and  at  the  election  of  1002 
«aa  elected  to  the  office  by  a  pluralitv  of  over 
'5 100  Hia  administration  iias  essentially  one 
of  reform  and  though  nominated  hy  a  Demo 
cratic  organization  he  may  be  properly  re 
garded  as  an  independent  Alreadv  as  alder 
man  he  adiocatel  such  measures  as  that  pro 
viding  f  r  transfers  on  street  cars  tht  re 
duction  of  the  price  of  gas  and  the  da\  labor 
system  on  j  ublic  works  In  hia  inaugural 
meaaage  as  ma^or  he  recommended  the  adop 
tion  of  a  new  city  charter  civil  serv  ce  in  all 
departments  and  general  measurea  if  pullic 
economy  \t  the  following  election  he  was  de 
teated  by  a  close  margin  only  to  le  re  elected 
by  a  larger  plurality  (3565)  in  1006  again 
m  1908  and  in  the  three-cornered  fighl  in  lOlO 
when  the  Socialist  cat  did  ate  ran  a  cIjsc  th  rd 
He  steadfastU  aafegU'irded  the  people  s  in 
teresta  throughout  his  incumbency  vetiing 
every  ordinance  not  in  line  with  bis  policy 
promoting  many  reform  measures  and  memo 
rializing  the  legislature  for  lava  here 
needed  to  carry  them  out  as  in  the  tase  of 
civil   service   for   the   police   dtpartment       He 
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waa  especially  active  in  bringing  to  terms 
the  focal  gas  company,  advocating  the  pur- 
chase of  its  plant  by  the  city  within  five  years. 
He  was  finally  forced  to  accept  a  twenty-year 
purchase  clause,  though  he  refused  to  give 
bis  signature  to  the  compromise,  and  the 
question  of  social  reform  received  his  special 
attention  and  particularly  the  liquor  question. 
By  the  co-operation  of  social  workers,  the  city 
departments  and  city  hospital,  Minneapolis 
has  been  able  to  solve  the  social  problems  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  Statistics 
show  that  under  the  Minneapolis  plan  over 
75  per  cent,  of  drunkards  have  reformed  and 
become  valuable  citizens.  Mayor  Haynes  in- 
corporated ''  clean-up  "  week,  now  an  annual 
custom  in  Minneapolis;  he  organized  citizens' 
committees  to  influence  legislation  affecting 
the  city  and  county  at  the  beginning  of  thrne 
legislative  terms;  he  appointed  the  first 
woman  police  ofBcer  in  his  city;  and  he  abol- 
ished the  three  "  red  light  districts  "  in  Klin- 
nea polls.  The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Haynes 
was  held  by  his  fellow  eitiiens  waa  shown 
when  upon  his  retirement  from  office  a  testi- 
monial was  presented  to  him  with  the  words; 
"  We  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  desire 
to  express  to  you  upon  your  retirement  from 
the  office  of  our  chief  executive  our  honor  and 
respect  for  the  honesty  and  fearless  fidelity 
wilh  which  you  have  labored  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  Minneapolis  as  mayor  of  longest 
continuous  service,  and  to  add  thereto  our 
sincere  regard  as  neighbors,  friends,  and  citi- 
zens." His  untimely  death  soon  after  caused 
widespread  grief  among  all  classes,  and  un- 
usual honors  were  paid  to  his  memory.  The 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  city  hall  and  official 
ci^nizance  of  the  event  wf.s  taken  by  all 
municipal  authorities.  Mr.  Haynes  was  a 
member  of  the  Commercial,  St  Anthony,  and 
Six  O'clock  Clubs  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a  Shriner,  an  Elk, 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  member  of  the  Lnyal 
Legion.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  Alt 
Souls  Univeraalist  Church  of  Minneapolis,  and 
would  not  permit  any  secular  matter  to  in- 
terfere with  his  religious  duties.  He  married 
at  Skaneateles.  N.  Y.,  4  Sept .  1870,  Sara  E  , 
daughter  of  Col.  Cheater  Clark,  and  had  three 
children:  Harold,  deceased;  r.uth,  wife  of 
Leslie  F.  Carpenter,  and  Dean  Clark, 

HOB,TON.  William  Thomas  Green,  discov- 
erer ut  antesthesia,  b.  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  0 
Aug.,  1819;  d.  in  New  York  City,  15  July, 
1868,  son  of  James  and  Rebecca  (NeedhamI 
Morton.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
his  great-grandfather,  Robert  Morton,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  wlio  settled,  first  at  Mendnn, 
Mass.,  and  later  in  Eastern  New  Jersey,  where 
he  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land.  His  grand- 
father, Thomas  llorton,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution.  His  father  waa  a 
farmer.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  district  school  of  bis 
native  village,  while  his  body  was  inured  to 
exercise  by  work  on  the  farm,  and  by  country 
games  and  horseback  riding.  But  his  father, 
aiming  to  give  him  better  opportunities  to  de- 
velop his  mind,  sent  him  to  a  neighboring 
academy,  and  later  to  more  advanced  acade- 
mies in  Oxford,  Northfield,  and  Leicester.  The 
straitened  means  of  his  parents  compelled 
him  to  abandon,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  any 
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further  efforts  to  secure  a  liberal  education 
and  for  two  years  thereafter  he  was  employed 
as  clerk  in  a  Boston  publiahing-houBe.  But 
Morton  had  resolved  on  being  a  physician; 
and  during  the  somewhat  unsettled  period  sur- 
rounding his  attainment  of  bia  majority,  he 
kept  this  purpose  steadily  in  view.  About  the 
year  1840  he  entered  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  Dentistry,  at  this  time,  had 
not  reached  anything  approaching  its  present 
development,  nor  was  a  dentist's  position  in 
the  community  so  highly  regarded  as  tliat  of  a 
regular  physician.  NevKrtheless,  it  was  a 
means  to  that  end,  in  Morton's  judgment;  and 
he  tlirew  himself  into  the  study  with  char- 
acteristic vigor,  planning  to  use  it  as  a  step- 
ping-at  one  to  his  larger  ambition.  During 
eighteen  months,  from  August,  1840,  be  ac- 
cordingly devoted  himself  assiduously  to  this 
study,  partly  in  Baltimore,  and  partly  nearer 
home.  The  experience  redounded  to  his  sub- 
sequent advantage  in  one  important  particular. 
In  spite  of  bis  rugged  outdoor  life,  he  had  al- 
ways been  very  compassionate  of  pain.  Den- 
tistry, at  that  comparatively  primitive  period, 
vas  little  better  than  torture,  nut  only  to  the 
latjents,  but  to  the  sympathetic  operator.  Mor- 
.on's  fertile  and  original  mind  at  once  began 
o  consider  ways  and  means  of  lessening  or 
averting  this  suffering.  In  all  his  professional 
studies,  observations,  and  practical  work,  he 
never  swerved  from  this  aim,  so  that  when, 
a  few  years  later  came  the  o[)portunity  to 
realize  hia  hopes,  be  was  well  prepared  to  take 
full  advantage  ot  it.  Meanwhile  he  brought 
his  preliminary  studies  to  an  end  and  began 
the  actual  practice  of  dentistry  in  partnership 
with  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  open- 
ing an  office  at  IB  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
«hich  he  retained  long  after  the  partnership 
was  amicably  dissolved  in  1843,  Wells,  a  man 
of  weak  but  affable  disposition,  was  later 
drawn  into  the  famous  controversy  regarding 
priority  of  discovery  ot  surgical  ana:3thesia. 
So  thoughtful  and  independent  a  man  as  Mor- 
ton could  not  long  engage  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession without  perceiving  that  it  was  far 
from  having  realized  its  possibilities,  and  thus 
seeking  means  to  uplift  it  toward  the  ideal. 
Others  had  perceived  the  deficiencies,  and  had 
even  made  sporadic  attempts  to  remedy  some 
of  them,  but  nothing  of  real  importance  had 
been  done,  until  Morton  entered  the  field.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  his  activity,  and  the 
measure  of  success  which  went  with  it,  began 
to  unite  against  himself  alone  the  hostility 
which  had  before  been  spread  among  all.  Ho 
appeared  as  an  innovator,  and  innovation  is 
a  heresy  which  the  ethics  of  the  profession 
could  not  easily  pardon.  Hia  popularity 
among  his  patients,  however,  constantly  in- 
creased, and  his  rooms  on  Tremont  Street  were 
well  filled.  His  attractive  presence  and  man- 
ners, and  his  skillfulness  and  diligence  in  his 
work  inspired  general  confidence.  One  ot  his 
devices  was  a  new  kind  of  plate  for  artificial 
teeth,  a  marked  improvement  in  principle 
over  former  ones,  but  open  to  the  serious 
drawback,  that  it  involved  the  painful  process 
of  extracting  the  roots  of  the  old  teeth  as  a 
preliminary  to  its  insertion.  If  the  plate  were 
to  succeed,  and  succeas  would  mean  fortune — 
this  difficulty  must  be  overcome.  Morton  bent 
all  his  abilities  to  overcoming  it    The  problem 
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to  be  solved  was:  could  the  pain  be  deadened 
or  annulled?  And  if  bo,  bow?  Morton  took 
tbe  affirmative  side  in  the  first  question,  and 
resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  affirm 
the  latter.  Several  anodynes  were  already 
known  to  medical  science,  and  Morton  tried 
the  effects  of  various  opiates,  and  even  of 
mesmerism;  nor  was  the  stupefying  influence 
of  alcohol  neglected.  But  nothing  satisfied 
him,  and  his  experiments  soon  convinced  him 
that  what  be  needed  was  a  thorough  training 
lu  tbe  science  of  medicine.  This  would  seem  a 
vast  undertaking  for  a  young  dentist  just 
started  in  practice;  but  Morton  did  not  hesi- 
tate. He  first  began  medical  study  under  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  in  March,  1844;  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where,  as  is  evidenced  by  certificates, 
be  entered  for  the  full  course  in  every  depart- 
ment during  two  years.  For  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear,  he  was  not  destined  to 
graduate;  but  the  medical  degree  was  after- 
ward conferred  upon  him,  honoris  causa,  by 
the  Washington  Medical  University  of  Balti- 
more, an  institution  since  merged  in  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Meanwhile,  Morton  had  access  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
laboratory,  and  there  he  happened  upon  a  sub- 
stance which  immediately  interested  him  by 
reason  of  its  properties  as  an  anodyne.  By 
applying  it  externally  to  the  region  of  a 
painful  tooth,  he  discovered  that  the  pain  was 
abated,  without  serious  after  effects.  The 
revelation  set  him  on  fire;  but  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  devoted  himself  to  unremitting 
experiment.  He  was  not  long  in  finding,  and 
certain  casual  remarks  of  Jackson  as  to  pre- 
vious experiences  of  his  own  confirmed  him  in 
the  conviction^that  the  inhalation  ot  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  produced  an  insensi- 
bility to  pain  even  more  marked  than  did  ex- 
ternal applications.  He  had  the  resolution  to 
test  it  first  upon  himself,  and  become  com- 
pletely unconscious  for  several  minutes.  Ex- 
periments upon  animals  followed,  with  the 
same  result.  Was  it  possible  that  the  great 
secret  was  at  last  in  his  power?,  A  great 
secret,  indeed,  for  it  meant  far  more  than 
success  in  dentistry.  It  meant  a  complete 
revolution  throughout  the  entire  field  of  sur- 
gical science.  Flushed  with  eagerness,  Mor- 
ton induced  a  certain  Eben  Frost,  suffering 
from  a  raging  tooth,  to  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  outcome  was  triumphant.  Frost 
was  relieved  of  his  tooth  without  one  twinge 
of  suffering;  and  thus,  on  the  evening  of  30 
Sept.,  1846,  the  first  real  step  in  abolishing 
pain  was  successfully  taken.  It  so  happened 
that  this  was  no  haphazard  or  ignorant  piece 
of  good  luck,  but  a  result  arrived  at  by  in- 
telligent and  purposeful  study  and  experiment, 
a  scientific  theory  proved  by  practice.  The 
young  dentist  already  merited  the  title  of  one 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
No  one  could  realize  better  than  Morton,  how- 
ever, that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  and 
he  still  kept  his  discovery  to  himself;  he 
would  not  hasten  with  it  before  the  world 
til  he  was  entirely  certain  that  there  wae 
mistake.  He  made  numerous  other  painless 
extractions  of  teeth  in  his  offices;  but  what 
was  needed  was  a  public  demonstration,  in  the 
presence  of   leading  physicians  and   surgeons, 
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the  sovereign  value  of  the  inhalation  of 
sulphuric  ether  in  major  surgical  operations. 
And  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  young  dis- 
coverer are  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
theater  he  chuae  for  his  demonstration  was 
nothing  less  than  the  operating-roum  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ueneral  Hospital,  at  that  time 
the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  the 
senior  surgeon,  agreed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion upon  a  hospital  patient  suffering  from  a 
vascular  tumor  in  the  neck,  after  unconscious- 
ness had  been  produced  by  the  new  anodyne 
(to  which  Morton  provisionally  gave  the  name 
of  "  Letheon," — not  revealing  its  true  nature 
even  to  the  distinguished  surgeon).  When 
everything  was  ready,  and  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  were  as- 
sembled, together  with  a  number  of  students, 
all  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  Morton  appeared  and  adminis- 
tered his  "  compound."  In  a  few  minutes  the 
patient  was  declared  insensible.  He  lay  there, 
)  all  outward  appearances  a  dead  man.  The 
it  nation  avouches  the  singular  intrepidity 
and  self-dcvoticm  of  the  yuung  ungraduated 
doctor.  For  (here  was  no  doubt,  as  was  after- 
'ard  admitted,  that  had  the  patient  died, 
Morton  would  have  been  arrested  for  man- 
slaughter. He  was  risking  his  own  life  upon 
the  hazard  ot  the  die.  Yet  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused ot  recklessness;  he  knew,  so  far  as  hu- 
man knowledge  could  assure  him,  that  he  was 
right.  But  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  a  long 
one.  Warren  commenced  the  operation.  It 
was  effected  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and 
the  patient  lay  throughout  unconscious.  Af- 
ter the  tumor  had  been  removed,  he  revived, 
and  declared  that  he  had  felt  no  pain.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  characteristic 
grave  and  impressive  manner,  "  this  is  no  hum- 
bug." And  his  associate.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bige- 
low,  added,  "  I  have  today  seen  something  that 
will  go  round  the  world."  He  was  right.  Be- 
fore six  months  had  passed,  every  surgeon  ot 
civilization  knew  that  a  genuine  abolisher  ot 
pain  had  revolutionized  what  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  termed  the  "  art  of  pruning  one's 
fellow  man."  It  was  Dr.  Holmes  who  later 
suggested  the  name  "  anicsthetic,"  as  applied 
to  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  and  other  ano- 
dynes, and  this  was  substituted  by  Morton 
for  his  own  title  of  "Letheon."  "It  «ill  be 
repeated,"  wrote  Dr.  Holmes  to  Morton,  "by 
the  tongue  of  every  civilized  race  of  man- 
kind." In  an  address  before  the  Boston  So- 
ciety ot  Medical  Improvement,  4  Nov..  1846, 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  formally  announced  the 
advent  of  painless  surgery.  It  was  the  signal 
for  the  long  and  bitter  controversy,  extending 
over  a  score  of  years,  and  hardly  stilled  by 
the  premature  death  ot  Morton  himself,  as  to 
whom  Ijelonged  tbe  credit  for  the  discovery. 
Nor  was  Morton's  claim  attacked  merely;  but 
medical  conservatism  frowned  upon  the  new 
procedure  as  a  piece  of  quackery,  and  some  ot 
the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  day  de- 
nounced it  as  dangerous  and  indefensible. 
When  Morton  realized  that  the  administration 
of  sulphuric  ether  was  open  to  abuses  in  igno- 
rant hands,  which  might  render  its  effects 
nugatory  or  injurious,  he  took  out  a  patent 
I  for  the  discovery,  not  more  to  protect  himself 
I  than  the  cublic.     T'  '  '   '  "'- 


than  the  public.    This  v 
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ment,  though  not  of  principle;  and  he  com- 
mitted a  second  mistake  in  allowing  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackaon  to  claim  association  with 
himself  in  the  presentation  of  the  new  ano- 
dyne. For  Jackson,  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
and  wide  rather  than  deep  erudition,  had  dab 
bled  in  many  things,  but  accomplished  noth 
ing;  and  as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  value 
and  success  of  etheric  administration,  he 
claimed  the  entire  credit  for  its  discovery  and 
application;  Morton,  he  said,  was  "merely  my 
agent."  Jackson  had  local  reputation  and 
popularity  in  Boston,  while  Morton  was,  com- 
paratively, an  unknown  outsider.  Jackaon  had 
already  tried  and  failed  to  wrest  from  Profes- 
sor Morse  the  honors  oE  electric  telegraphy;  he 
was  determined  not  to  fail  in  hia  ciaima 
against  Morton.  Distinguished  scientists  in 
Europe  were  among  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, and  he  now  turned  them  to  prac- 
tical use.  Dr.  Wells,  Morton's  former  partner, 
also,  who,  unsuceessful  in  dentistry,  had 
abandoned  it  for  other  pursuits,  joined  on  hia 
own  account  in  the  attack;  and  still  other 
claimants  were  heard  from,  in  spite  of  previous 
silence.  The  case  waa  fought  before  Congress, 
between    members    of    the    medical    profe 


conflict  was  that,  while  every  attempt  to 
purloin  Morton's  honors  was  proved  to  be 
based  upon  error  or  malice,  Morton  himself 
was,  during  his  lifetime,  denied  full  recogni- 
tion for  the  greatest  benefit  ever  conferred 
,  upon  suffering  numanity,  though,  at  the  same 
;  time,  hia  discovery  was  aaving  thousands  of 
.'  lives  and  incalculable  sufferings,  and  was  en- 
abling surgeons  to  make  advances  in  their  call- 
ing which  would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
possible, Morton  died  a  poor  man,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  wronged  and  disap- 
pointed; yet  not  without  a  host  of  faithful 
frienda  who  eourageoualy  championed  his  cause 
to  the  last,  raised  testimonials  in  recognition 
of  his  deserts,  and,  after  his  death,  vindicated 
and  honored  his  memory.  His  discovery  waa 
a  univeraal  blessing,  and  will  live  forever, 
bill  to  the  man  himself  it  brought  mainly  con- 
tentions and  grief,  and  drove  him  to  a  prema- 
ture end.  Today,  however,  the  world  has  win- 
nowed the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the  bogus 
ciaima  from  the  genuine,  and  has  laid  its 
hand  upon  the  true  man,  Morton  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  one  to  whom  is  due 
the  exclusive  credit  for  the  immeasurable  gift 
of  painless  surgery.  Monuments  are  raised 
to  him,  his  achievement  is  blessed  in  public 
orations,  his  name  is  written  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  his  kind;  but  all  this  came  too 
late  to  solace  him.  After  two  and  twenty 
years  of  warfare  against  injustice,  and  after 
assiduouB  service  aa  a  volunteer  surgeon  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  where  he 
personally  administered  ether  to  thousands  of 
the  wounded,  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  attack 
while  driving  with  his  wife  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Morton 
occupies  a  place  in  the  surgical  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century  unrivaled  even  by  that  of 
Lister,  the  introducer  of  antisepsis.  He  eman- 
cipated mankind  from  pain.  His  discovery 
revolutionized  surgery,  banished  agony  from 
the  operating-room,  ateadied  the  surgeon's 
hand,  and  saved  countless  lives.     In  an  eloquent 


CADWALADER 

and  heartfelt  poem  read  before  the  meeting 
at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  ansesthe- 
16  Oct.,  1896,  the  distinguished  physician 
and  poet,  lir.  S  Weir  Mitchelt,  pronounced 
these  words: 

" IIow  did  we   thank  him?     Ah,  no  joy  bells 
rang. 
No  ptean  greeted  and  no  poet  sang, 
No    cannon    thundered    from    the    guarded 

strand 
This  mighty  victory  to  a  grateful  land. 
We  took  the  gift — so  humbly,  simply  given, 
And  coldly  aeltish,  left  our  debt  to  Heaven. 
How    shall    we    thank    him?      Hush  ...  a 

gladder  hour 
Has  struck  for  him;  a  wiser,  juster  power 
Shall  know  full  well  how  fitly  to  reward 
The  generous  soul  that  found  the  world  so 

Dr  Morton  rnarried  in  May,  1844,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Whitman,  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  She  was  a  worthy  wife  of  her  heroic 
husband,  supporting  him  through  all  hia  trials 
with  courage,  love,  and  constancy.  Of  their 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  survive. 
Two  Bona,  William  James  and  Bowditch, 
adopted  medicine  as  a  profession.  The  former 
still  practices  in  New  York;  Dr,  Bowditch 
Morton  died  in  1910. 

CADWALADER,  John  lamhert,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  17  Nov.,  1837;  d,  in  New 
York  City,  11  March,  1914,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Maria  (Gouverneur)  Cadwalader.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Cadwalader,  who  came 
from  England  to  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  the 
founding  of  William  Penn's  colony,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly. 
His  grandfather,  Col.  Lambert  Cadwalader, 
represented  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1784  to  1787;  waa  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  a  member 
of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  from  1789  to 
1795,  His  father,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  was  a 
major-general  in  the  U,  8.  army,  and  his 
mother,  Maria  0.  Gouverneur,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  Gouverneur,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Cadwalader  acquired  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation at  Princeton  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1856.  In  1890  he 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and,  after 
completing  the  course  there,  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  New  York  City, 
He  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Blias 
and  Cadwalader,  which,  later,  became  Eaton  and 
Cadwalader,  then  Strong  and  Cadwalader,  and 
finally,  in  1914,  shortly  before  his  death,  Cad- 
walader, Wickersham  and  Taft,  In  1874  Mr. 
Cadwalader  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  late  Hamilton  Fish,  during 
President  Grant's  second  administration,  and 
this  post  he  held  until  1877.  He  then  re- 
turned to  hia  law  practice,  and  never  again 
filled  public  office,  although  frequently  men- 
tioned for  places  of  prominence  in  the  federal 
government.  When  President  Taft  was  pick- 
ing hia  ambaaaadors  it  was  repeatedly  rumored 
that  Mr.  Cadwalader  would  be  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
He  diacouraged  the  suggestion,  however.  Mr. 
Cadwalader  was  at  one  time  preaident  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but 
hie  most  prominent  connection  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  was  with  the  New  York  Public 
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Library,  ot  which  he  was  elected  president 
as  the  successor  of  the  late  John  Bigelow 
For  many  years  before  his  election  to  this 
office  he  had  been  a  member  of  fhe  board  of 
truateea  and  of  the  executive  committee  of 
fhe  iihrary.  He  probably  did  more,  in  the 
form  of  personal  aetivitiea,  for  the  library 
service  of  New  Yorl(  City  than  any  other  man 
He  woriicd  out  the  plans  for  combining  the 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations  into  one 
great,  central  library,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  material  carrying  out  of  this  concep 
tion.  He  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  planning  out  of  the  present  magniiieent 
building  which  stands  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Forty-second  Street.  Jlr.  Cadwalader  was  not 
of  the  type  of  public  man  who  figures  largely 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily  neivapapers, 
but  his  influence  was  a  power  which  permeated 
the  whole  of  the  body  politic  His  was  a  per- 
sona I.  rather  than  a  popular,  influence,  for  his 
opinions  carried  weight  with  those  who  shaped 
the  affairs  of  the  State  or  the  nation.  His 
most  striking  personal  characteristic  was  his 
remarkable  power  ot  concentration.  In  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  he  eould  grasp 
all  the  essential  facts  of  a  complex  problem 
and  then  simplify  it.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  Princeton  University,  to  which  institution 
he  made  several  large  gifts;  one,  made  the 
year  before  his  death,  amounting  to  $30,000; 
a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Miiseiim  of  Art, 
to  which  he  devoted  almost  as  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  as  to  the  Public  Library,  and 
was  on  the  boards  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  memlwr  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Sons  of  the  Revohition,  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  clul>s 
included  the  Union  League,  I..awyers',  Union. 
Metropolitan,  Knickerbocker,  University, 
Princeton,  and  New  York  Yacht,  all  of  New 
York  City.     He  never  married, 

HOLCOHB,  Harcus  Hensey,  lawyer,  banker, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  b,  in  New  Hartford, 
Conn,,  28  Nov,,  1844,  son  of  Carlos  and  Adah  L, 
{ Bushnell )  Holcomh  His  earliest  paternal 
American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Holcomh  who 
settled  in  Dor  heater  Mass  early  m  the  sev- 
enteenth century  but  remoied  to  Windsor, 
Conn  in  1635  and  represented  tl  at  com- 
munity and  Hartford  in  the  framing  of  the 
constitution  of  the  tolony  of  Connecticut  His 
father  Carlos  Holcomb  was  a  selectman  of 
his  town  assessor  and  member  of  the  board 
of  relief  as  well  as  evecutor  of 
estates  and  trusts  Be  died  2  Tan 
Marcus  H  Holcomb  spei  t  his  boyhood 
father  s  farm  m  Litchfield  County  attending 
public  and  private  schools  He  «as  to  ha' 
continued  his  edu  ation  at  college  but  a  su 
stroke  so  impaired  his  health  as  to  compel 
a  modilicat  on  of  these  plana  Instead  1 
entered  upon  a  pruale  course  of  liv  study 
with  Judge  Jared  B  Fester  of  Ne^  Hartford, 
which  he  pursued  st  dil  genth  that  he  was 
adm  tted  to  the  bar  at  I  tchfield  Conn  on 
15  i,ov  18  !  at  the  age  of  twenty  seven. 
Throughout  this  time  he  had  be  n  supporting 
himself  by  teauhmg  scl  ool  After  1  is  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  removed  to  Southington, 
Conn  4  March  19"2  where  he  has  main- 
tained   his    residence    ever    aince     with    law 
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ofhces  there  and  in  Hartfird  as  well      During 
.rlj  pen  d   coiiring  a  little  oier  t   eitj 
he    was    judge   ff   the    town    court    at 
Sjuthingfon      a    commissioner    of    the     State 
Police  Department  and  a  probate  judge    re 
taming  this  last  honor  fcr  more  than   thirty 
i     But  in  1893  he  «as  persuaded  to  as 
the  responsibilities  of  higl  er  offices  and 
chosen   State  senator      In  the  same  jear 
ecame   treasurer   of   Hartlord   County    in 
nhich  office  he  continued  until   1008     These 
■|o«eier    nere  only  the  preliminaries  to  tur 
her    honors     for    in    1002    be    was    chohen    a 
member   of    the   State   Constitutional    Conien 
n      In   IIOj   he   was   speaker   of   tie  hou'e 
representati\ea     From  January   10U7  until 
September   1010  he  was  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately   took    his    place    on    tlie    bench    of    the 
Superior    Court    of    the    State,    where    he    re- 
mained   until    his    term   expired    by    constitu- 
tional  limitation,  on   28  Nov.,   lOU,  just  ten 
days  after  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  seventy. 
He   continued,   however,   as   State   referee,   an 
office  which  he  holds  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  November  State  elections  o!  1814,  the 
^ns  of  Connecticut  showed  their  appreeia- 
of  his   long  and   faithful  services   in  the 
<us   offices   he   had   held    by   electing   him 
governor  of  the  State  for  the  regular  term  ot 
'  wo  years,   into   which   liigli   ofhee   lie  « as  in- 
ugurated    7   Jan,,    1015,   and   which   he    still 
holds.    Until  1888  Judge  Holcomh  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party,  but  at  that 
'ime  he  found   it  no  longer  possible   to  work 
n  harmony  with  the  changing  policies  of  the 
leaders  of  that  political  faith,  more  especially 
on  the  tariff  question,  so  finally  he  felt  com- 
pelled  to   transfer   his   allegiance   to   the    Re- 
jmhlicans,   whose   platform   was  more  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  convictions.    It  was  by  them 
that  he  was  nominated  candidate  for  attorney- 
general   ot    the    State   of   Connecticut   at   the 
State  convention  of  1906  and  elected  to  office 
plurality  ot  21,000  votes.     Aside  from 
the  public  offices  he  holds.  Governor  Holcomb 
}   as   president   of   the   Southington    Sav- 
Bank;   director  in   the   Southington   Na- 
tional Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  boards  ot 
directors    of    several    manufacturing    corpora- 
tions.     He    is    a    thirty-third    degree    Maaon 
and   a   member   of   the   Elks,   the   Knighta   of 
Pythias,    the    Red    Men    and    the    Foresters. 
Governor  Holcomb  ia  a  regular  member  of  the 
Southington  Baptist  Church,  of  whose  Sunday 
school   he   is   superintendent.      In   June,    1915, 
he    was     awarded     the     honorary     degree     of 
LL.D,  b^  Trinity  College.     On   16   Oct,,   1872, 
he  married  Sarah  Carpenter  Bennett,  daughter 
ot  Joseph  L.  Bennett,  of  Hartford,  Conn,     She 
died  on  3  Dec,  1001.    Their  only  child,  a  son, 
died  in  early  infancy, 

COBmSH,  Edward  Joel,  lawyer  and  manu- 
facturer, b,  in  Sidney,  la,,  15  Dec,  1861,  son 
of  Col.  Joel  Northrup  and  Virginia  (Ray- 
mondl  Cornish.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Sidney  and  Hamburg,  la.,  and 
later  attended  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  for  three 
years.  In  1878  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  was  graduated  in  1881 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  following  year 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  State 
',  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1882,  with 
'  the  degree  of  LL,B.     On  attaining  his  ma- 
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jonty  in  December  ISS'  le  engaged  in 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Uni'iha  m 
office  of  Edmund  M  Bartlett  then  assistant 
U  8  district  attornpv  for  the  State  of 
Nebraska  The  frm  remained  Bartlett  and 
Cornish  until  18111  «hen  Mr  Bartlett  re 
tired  Mr  Cornish  then  became  associated, 
with  Bernard  N  li  bertaon  under  the  firm 
Dame  of  Cornish  and  Roberts  n  After  1834 
he  continued  practict  without  partners  until 
his  retirement  ii  1006  From  1892  until 
1806  he  served  as  assistant  citv  attornev  of 
the  city  of  Omaha — all  casts  triable  bv  jury 
to  «hich  the  citj  was  a  parti  biing  under  his 
charge  From  1S06  tt  1DI2  hn  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  pirk  commissioners  of  the 
cily  of  On  aha  a  purel>  honorary  position 
During  his  membersh  p  on  the  board  River 
view  and  Ben  is  Parks  were  enlarged  Deer 
Park  Miller  Park  Kountze  Park  and  Cur 
tice  Turner  Park  and  the  boulevards  from 
Eiver\ieH  Park  tn  Bemis  Park  and  those 
from  Funtenelle  Park  to  Military  Avenue,  and 
from  Elmiiood  Park  northeast  to  the  citj 
limits  were  aajuired  The  proceedinga  to  con 
demn  the  land  necessary  for  laving  out  boule 
vards  from  Bern  is  Park  to  Fontenelle  Park 
were  commenced  and  the  plan  for  a  boulevard 
fr  m  Llmwood  Park  to  Hanscom  Park  was 
prepared  Lei  i  Carter  Park  containing  2i)i 
acres  and  surrnunding  Carter  Lake  a  distance 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  on  tht  Nebraska  aide 
was  acquired — the  monej  to  pai  for  the  same 
($100,0001  being  donated  by  Mrs  Levi  Carter, 
widow  of  Levi  Carter,  who  later  became  the 
wife   of   Mr    Cornish      All   of   the   lands   ae 

Suired,  that  were  not  donated,  were  paid  for 
rom  funds  vaiaed  by  special  assessment  of 
property  benefited,  baaed  upon  land  yaluea, 
exclusive  of  improvements,  a  radical  depar 
ture  from  the  customary  methods  of  the  time, 
since  extensively  adopted  by  other  cities  In 
1003  as  the  attorney  for  the  estate  of  Leii 
Carter,  deceased,  and.  charged  with  the  duty 
of  disposing  of  its  properties,  he  became  the 
president  of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company, 
and  afterward  sold  all  of  the  capital  stock  ot 
this  company  to  the  National  Lead  Company 
In  1905  he  built  and  became  the  controlling 
owner  of  the  plant  of  the  Carter  White  Lead 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  operating  the 
first  white  lead  corroding  works  in  Canada 
In  1906  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Na 
tiona!  Lead  Company,  previously  refused,  to 
become  permanently  associated  with  it — fira*, 
as  president  of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Com 
pany.  later,  in  1908,  as  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors  and  manager  of  the  Chicago 
branch,  and  finally,  in  1910,  as  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
offices  in  New  York  City  He  had  general 
charge  of  manufacturing  The  development 
of  the  Carter  process  of  corroding  white  lead, 
and  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  lead  manufacturing 
plants,  has  been  under  his  general  supervision 
Mr  Cornish  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company  on  21  Sept ,  1916 
While  in  college  he  was  on  the  State  Uni 
versify  of  Iowa  baseball  team  for  three  years, 
during  which  period  it  was  champion  of  all 
the  Iowa  colleges  He  waa  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  chapter  in 
that  institution,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
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the  Irving  Institute.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  Capitol  Lodge,  No.  3,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.; 
of  the  Omaha  Chapter,  No.  1,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  of  Mount  Calvary  Commandery,  No. 
1,  and  of  Tangier  Temple,  all  of  Omaha.  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country 
Ciub,  the  Siwanoy  Country  Club,  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  the  Bankers  Club  of 
America,  the  City  Lunch  Club,  all  of  New 
York,  and  the  Union  League  of  Chicago,  He 
IS  on  the  General  Administrative  Council  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. Although  a  Republican  in  politics,  he 
believes  that  future  legislation  will  be  greatly 
influeneed  by  the  teachings  of  Henry  George. 
He  is  an  "  Anti-Imperialist  "  and  a  "  Paci- 
fist," and  advocates  female  suffrage.  On  21 
July,  1901),  he  married  Mrs,  Selina  C.  (Bliss) 
Carter,  daughter  of  George  H.  Bliss,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  widow  of  Levi  Carter. 

CORXISH,  Joel  Norttarup,  lawyer  and 
banker,  b,  in  Lee  Centre,  N,  Y.,  28  May,  1828; 
d  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  7  June,  1908,  son  of  Allen 
and  Clarissa  Cornish.  His  father,  a  man  of 
strong  character,  emigrated  from  Plymouth, 
"lass.,  to  Lee  Centre,  N.  Y,,  in  1812,  with  his 
ife  and  four  small  children  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  oxen.  The  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Samuel  Cornish,  who  emigrated 
from  Cornwall,  England,  in  1891,  and  located 
at  Plymouth,  Mass,,  later  marrying  Susannah, 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Clarke,  a  mate  on 
the  "  Mayflower  "  and  granddaughter  of  Judge 
Barnabus  Lothrop,  prominent  in  Colonial  his- 
tory. The  line  of  descent  is  traced  through 
his  son.  Thomas  Cornish,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  his  son,  Josiah  Cor- 
nish, who  was  the  father  of  Allen  Cornish, 
Through  maternal  lines  relationship,  is  traced 
to  Ehoda  Swift,  aunt  of  Benjamin  'Franklin, 
and  to  Richard  Warren,  of  the  "  Mayflower," 
Joel  N,  Cornish  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  of  Rome,  N,  Y., 
and  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany, 
N,  Y,,  which  he  attended  in  1848.  He  taught 
scliool  in  the  villages  of  Lee  Centre,  Rome, 
and  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  studying  law  in  the  mean- 
time. In  1854,  with  his  young  wife,  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa  City,  then  the  capital  and  most 
important  city  in  Iowa,  where  they  kept  a 
hotel  for  two  years,  Mr.  Cornish,  meantime, 
continuing  his  law  studies.  In  1856.  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
Sidney,  Freemont  County,  la.,  and  began  prac- 
tice. His  library,  one  of  the  largest  at  the 
time  in  western  Iowa,  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  text-books  and  elementary  treatises. 
Unlike  the  precedent-bound  lawyer  of  the  later 
generation,  the  pioneer  lawyer  was  wont  to 
start  with  the  major  premise  that  "  the  law 
is  the  perfection  of  human  reason "  and  de- 
velop his  conclusion  by  showing  what  was'  the 
better  reason  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case  The  result  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unique  type  of  lawyer  that  for 
breadth,  forceful ness,  and  fitness  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  a  new  commonwealth  has 
never  been  equaled,  Mr.  Cornish  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  large  Jaw  practice  extending  over  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  from  his  home.  In  a  com- 
munity where  the  amounts  involved  in  litigation 
small  his  annual  income  for  many  years 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil   War,  he   was  appointed 
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draft  rommisajoner  of  the  Fifth  Iohh  Congrea 
sional  District  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
cavalrv  and  later  «a8  commisaioiied  colonel 
of  the  Iowa  eavairv  In  1873  o«ing  to 
trouble  with  his  eyes  he  retired  from  the 
artive  practice  of  la»  and  founded  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hamburg  la  In  1890 
he  again  totk  up  actue  business  as  president 
of  the  >iatioiial  Bank  ot  Commerce  of  Omaha 
Neb  for  the  purpose  ot  wmding  up  that  in 
Btitution  «hieh  had  become  seriou-ilj  in\olved 
As  a  banker  while  liberal  in  e^ttending  credit 
he  had  a  remarkable  ability  in  distinguishing 
between  those  who  were  and  those  who  were 
not  entitled  t)  credit  Both  as  a  lauver  and 
banker  Mr  Cornish  achieved  a  merited  repu 
tatlon  for  abihtj  integrity  and  Eorcetulneas 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics  ahvijs  active 
though  neier  a  candidate  for  office  Of  splen 
did  physique  great  personal  magnetism  demo 
cratic  in  thought  and  action  he  was  beloved 
and  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him  He  wafl 
\ery  lo>al  to  his  triLuds  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  ne\er  had  any  friend  prove  disioval  to 
him  While  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Cuba  N  Y  Mr  Corniih  mirned  Miss  Vir 
ginia  Raymond  one  of  hi^  teachers  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Daniel  Raymond  whose  an 
cestora  for  seieral  generations  had  lived  in 
New  'iork  and  Massachusetts  having  come 
origmallv  from  England  On  her  mother  s  side 
ihe  was  of  ■^cottlsh  descent  Mrs  Cornisb  was 
a  woman  of  rare  grace  and  culture  In  the 
early  fifties  she  delivered  a  graduating  address 
advocating  woman  suffrage  and  thrjughout 
her  life  xvas  an  active  propagandist  in  behalf 
of  eaiial  sulTrage  being  a  friend  and  corre 
spondent  of  Susan  B  Anthony  They  had 
four  children  Mrs  Ada  L  Hertsche  Mrs 
Anna  \  Metcalf  Judge  Albert  J  Cornish 
and  Edward  T  Cornish  (qy  | 

lEcCLAIH  Emlln  jurist  educator  b  in  Sa 
lem  0  26  Nov  1S51  d  m  Iowa  City  la  25 
May  1916  son  of  William  and  Rebeeia 
(EArriB)  McClam  Eih  father  was  of  Scotch 
and  his  mother 
of  English  descent 
and  both  were 
Quakers  The  fa 
thtr  was  a  teachei 
hy  professii 


at    the     tiff 


ot 


Emiins   birth 
principal  and  pro 
prietor  of  the   Sa 
lem   Institute      In 
lb'15    he    was    a 
1  lied    to    aband 
teaching      tor 
while      and      sei 
outdoor        occup 
tion        This      not 
C^i  %fta/l  unmmed     perhapi 

<M~^    /^^■^CU.^^     with    a    spirit    of 
adventure 

cause  of  the  family  s  joining  the  emigrants 
then  thronging  westward  over  the  prairiei 
in  their  canvas  hooded  wagons  Crossing 
the  Mississippi  they  finally  reached  Cedar 
County  la  and  there  tor  the  next  ten 
lived  on  a  farm  Finally  farming  was 
abandoned  and  the  father  resumed  teaihing 
once  more  becoming  head  of  the  public  sthon' 
system  of  the  community      Emlin  McClain 
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early  education  was  obtained  under  the  m 
struetnn  of  his  mother  who  taught  h  m  the 
r  idiments  of  the  essential  studies  and  some 
thing  ot  French  and  drawing  as  well  the 
former  so  thoroughly  that  sometimes  the  eon 
versatKn  at  home  was  carried  on  in  that  Ian 
goage  When  about  twehe  years  of  age  the 
b  y  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  U  ilton  sev 
eral  miles  away  and  there  he  continued  the 
studies  begun  at  home  At  the  age  ot  fifteen 
he  matriculated  as  a  senior  in  the  scientifio 
course  of  the  preparatory  department  ot  the 
State  L  niversity  of  Iowa  At  abjut  that  time 
hia  father  and  mother  rem  ved  tc  Iowa  City 
where  the  elder  McCIain  later  became  head  of 
the  Iowa  City  Commercial  Cillege  where 
Fmlin  occasionalh  acted  as  instructor  during 
his  tirm  at  college  In  18"2  he  was  graduated 
A  B  and  then  entered  the  law  department 
ot  the  university  C>n  completing  his  law 
course  he  received  a  degree  that  permitted  him 
to  practice  in  the  State  without  further  ex 
am  mat  ion  He  now  entered  the  office  of 
Gatch  Wright  and  Runnels  one  of  the  beat 
law  firms  in  the  capital  ot  the  State  W  hen 
m  1875  George  G  Wright  one  ot  the  part 
nera  became  a  U  S  Senator  he  appointed 
young  McClain  his  8ecretar\  and  took  him  to 
Washington  where  he  served  during  the  two 
sesaims  of  the  Forty  fourth  Congress  not  only 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  W  right,  but  also  aa  ckrk  to 
the  'senate  Committee  on  Claims  On  h  8  re 
turn  Mr  McClain  settled  at  Dps  Moines 
where  his  father  had  establ  shed  a  commercial 
college  of  his  own  and  here  began  to  practice 
on  h  s  own  account  It  was  shortly  afterward 
flat  his  father  died  Although  Mr  McClain 
obtained  his  full  ahare  of  law  practice  he 
was  by  temperament  more  ot  a  scholar  than  a 
courtroom  lawyer  for  as  he  himself  expressed 
it  he  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  the 
rough  and  tumble  ot  trial  w  ik  Folio  ving 
his  natural  inclination  he  began  to  write 
first  sh  rt  articles  tor  law  magazines  then 
works  of  more  permanent  value  Recognizing 
that  the  bar  needed  one  compact  volume  con 
taming  all  the  statutory  law  with  annotations 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  Mr  McClain 
made  a  thorough  digest  of  fifty  sei  en  volumes 
f  the  lova  Reports  and  then  in  1S80 
brought  forth  the  first  edition  of  his  Anno 
tated  Statutes  of  Iowa  in  two  volumes  For 
eifeht  years  he  continued  his  practue  and 
then  accepted  an  appo  ntment  as  professor  of 
law  m  the  law  department  of  the  uni\ersity 
This  honor  was  largely  due  to  his  first  work 
which  vas  now  practically  regarled  by  the 
bar  and  the  bench  a^  iirtuallv  the  code  of  the 
State  In  1882  the  general  assembly  passed  a 
law  pr  viding  that  it  should  be  received  in 
all  courts  and  proceedings  and  by  all  officers 
in  this  btate  as  evidence  of  the  CMSting  la  is 
thereof  w  th  like  effect  as  if  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  In  1B8T  Mr  Mc 
Clain  was  made  vice  chancellor  of  the  law 
school  a  title  which  gave  him  virtual  control 
of  the  institution  Such  aptitude  did  he  dis 
play  as  an  executive  and  law  instruct  r  that 
in  isqo  the  board  of  regents  promoted  him  to 
the  head  ot  the  school  Mr  McClain  had  com 
pleted  nearly  a  score  ot  years  in  the  service  ot 
the  State  at  its  highest  educational  institnti  n 
when  manj  of  his  former  students  now  promi 
nent  in  the  public  lite  of  the  State    singled 
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him  out  as  a  highly  desirable  candidate  for 
a  position  on  the  bench.  By  them  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  nomination  aa  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  in 
1900,  with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  term  he  served  as  chief  justice. 
In  1006  the  voters  once  more  returned  him  to 
the  bench,  and  with  the  year  1912,  when  he 
was  again  chief  justice,  he  closed  twelve  years 
of  continuous  judicial  service.  He  had  not  yet 
retired  when  he  received  a  telegram  from  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  inquiring  whether  he 
would  he  wiliing  to  consider  an  offer  tor  a 
professorship  again.  The  correspondence  which 
followed  resulted  in  his  becoming  professor 
of  law  in  the  California  institution,  where  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  Iowa 
soon  called  him  back  again.  In  June,  1014,  he 
was  recalled  by  his  old  alma  mater  and  re- 
quested to  become  again  dean  of  the  law 
SL'hoot.  a  position  he  had  held  just  fourteen 
years  before.  Homeaiclt  for  Iowa,  he  could  not 
refuse  this  offer,  so  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  California  and  returned  to  his  native 
State,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  As 
an  educator  and  a  jurist  Judge  McClain  stood 
m  the  first  ranlcs,  not  only  within  his  own 
State,  but  in  the  whole  country.  As  a  writer 
he  can  l>e  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  of 
his  own  profession,  but  that  appreciation,  lim- 
ited as  it  must  be,  on  account  of  the  subject, 
is  deep  Aside  from  the  many  short  articles 
he  lias  written,  he  is  also  the  author  of  some 
verse  and  a  novel  of  pioneer  life  in  Iowa, 
while  his  translations  from  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  are  numerous.  Among 
his  more  permanent  publications  are;  "Mc- 
clain's Annotated  Statutes  of  Iowa"  (18801; 
"MeClain's  Annotated  Code  of  Iowa"  (1888)! 
"  Outlines  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure " 
(18841  ;  "McCIain's  Criminal  Law"  (2  vols., 
1897 )  ;  "  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United 
States"  (American  Citizen  Series,  IS05,  2d 
edition,  ISIO).  On  19  Feb.,  1879,  Mr.  McClain 
married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Henry  Holeomb 
Griffiths,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  had  three 
children:  Donald,  practicing  law  in  Iowa 
City;  Henry,  &  mining-engineer,  and  Gwen- 
dolyn McClain,  a  student  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa, 

BURITETT,  Charles  Henry,  otologist  and 
medical  writer,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  May, 
1842;  d,  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa„  2  Jan.,  1902,  son 
of  Eli  S,  and  Hannah  Kennedy  (Mustin)  Bur- 
nett, Having  completed  his  common  school 
education,  in  1860,  he  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1864.  He  immediately  enrolled  as  a  student 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  M,D,  in  1867.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  resident  physician  in  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  Having  completed 
his  full  term  of  service  here,  he  went  abroad, 
in  1808,  and  spent  ten  months  studying  in  the 
laboratories  and  hospitals  of  Europe.  Even 
during  his  student  days  Dr,  Burnett  had  al- 
ways been  especially  attracted  by  the  study 
of  otology.  This  interest  continued  through 
the  period  of  his  first  visit  abroad  and  during 
the  year  of  practice  that  followed,  in  Phila- 
delphia, In  1870  he  gave  up  his  practice  and 
went  abroad  again  and  for  a  whole  year  de- 
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voted  himself  to  a  study  of  his  specialty  In 
the  laboratories  of  such  illustrious  men  aa 
HelmhoitJ,  Virchow,  and  Politzer.  With  these 
three  prominent  scientists  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  which  lasted  throughout  hia 
life.  The  research  work  which  Dr,  Burnett 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  these  men  at 
once  gave  him  a  standing  among  the  most  emi- 
nent investigators  into  the  physiology  of  hear- 
ing. In  1872  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
again  took  up  his  practice,  specializing'  in  dis- 
eases of  the  ear.  His  profound  knowledge  and 
his  talents  won  immediate  recognition  among 
his  colleagues  and  he  soon  acquired  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  there  were  very  few  aurists  in  the  United 
States  who  approached  him  in  the  amount  of 
consultation  work  which  fell  to  his  share. 
Throughout  his  life  he  continued  his  investi- 
gations, pursuing  not  only  his  own  independ- 
ent researches,  but  keeping  well  abreast  of 
the  investigations  of  others,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.      In     1882    Dr.    Burnett    was    elected 

Srofessor  of  diseases  of  the  ear  in  the  Phila- 
elphia  Polyclinic  Hospital  and  College  for 
Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  upon  resigning 
some  years  later  he  was  made  professor 
emeritus  in  the  same  institution.  At  various 
times  he  was  clinical  professor  of  otology  in 
the  Women's  Medical  College;  aural  surgeon 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital;  consulting  aurist 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  and  the  same  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Child,  at  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  the  Bap- 
tist Orphanage,  St,  Timothy's  Hospital,  the 
West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Women,  the 
Dispensary  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College,  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
Epileptics  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital.  In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Medical  Congress,  In  spite  of  his  active  life 
he  was  also  a  proliflc  writer  on  medical  sub- 
jects, especially  on  those  bearing  on  his  spe- 
cialty. His  "Text-book  of  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,"  which  he  wrote  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingalls,  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Newcomb,  of  New 
York,  and  which  was  published  only  a  f^ 
months  before  his  death,  is  still  regarded  aa 
the  moat  advanced  work  of  its  character  in  the 
English  language.  For  many  years  he  edited 
the  department  of  "  Progress  of  Otology "  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences."  Dr.  Burnett  was  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Section  on 
Otology  and  Laryngology,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  for  several  terms.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  later  president  of  the  American 
Otological  Society,  He  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Section  on  Otology  and  Laryn- 
gology of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Pathological  Society,  the 
Pediatric  Society,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society,  On  18  June.  1874,  Dr.  Bur- 
nett married  Anna  Lawrence  Davis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Henry  Davis,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Philadelphia,  They  have  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son :  May  Talman, 
Maud  Lawrence,  Emily  ( Mrs,  Reginald  T. 
Wheeler),  and  Charles  EfBngham  Burnett, 

LOWEI£,  Abbott  Lawrence,  educator,  b,  in 
Boston,  Maes,,  13  Dec,,  1856,  son  of  Augustus 
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and  Katherine  Bigelow  (Lawrence)  Lowell, 
and  a  descendant  of  Percival  Lowell,  who  came 
from  Woreeslerahire,  England,  and  settled  at 
Newbury,  Mass,,  in  1639.  Among  his  ancea- 
tora  were  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  Massachusetts  cotton  industry; 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  Lowell  Insti- 
tute; John  Amorj  Lowell,  its  first  trustee,  and 
Jamea  Ruasell  Lowell,  the  poet.  Hia  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  Abbott  Lawrence,  a 
U.  S.  minister  to  England.  Dr.  Lowell  was 
educated  at  the  public  school  and  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1877,  He 
studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
in  the  office  of  Russell  and  Putnam,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  a  relative, 
and  after  eleven  jears'  succesaEul  practice  the 
firm  added  to  its  membership  Frederick  Jesup 
Stimson.  In  1807  Mr  Lowell  retired  from 
practice  and  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  made  professor  of  the  science 
of  government  in  1890,  Ten  jears  later,  upon 
the  retirement  of  President  Eliot,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the 
university.  He  entered  upon  hia  duties,  6 
Oct.,  1900,  Hia  forceful  peraonality  soon 
gained  for  him  great  influence  among  the 
students  and  his  elementary  course  in  govern- 
ment was  regarded  as  the  moat  popular  in  the 
college.  One  of  his  important  acts  was  the 
limitation  of  the  system  of  "  electives  " — pro- 
viding for  a  certain  amount  of  obligatory  worli 
in  a  deflnite  direction  and  an  apportionment 
of  other  studies  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty, 
this  being  in  line  with  his  Idea  of  a  liberal 
education.  President  Lowell's  writings  have 
heen  along  the  line  of  history  and  science 
government,  in  which  field  he  is  internatii 
ally  recognized  as  an  authority.  He  published, 
in  conjunction  with  Francis  Cabot  I.«well, 
"Transfer  of  Stock  in  Corporations"  (18841 -, 
and  alone  "Essays  in  Government"  (1S80I; 
"  Government  a  and  Parlies  in  Continental 
Europe"  (1896);  "The  Influence  of  Party 
Upon  Legislation  in  England  and  America " 
(1902);  "The  Government  of  England 
(1008),  and  "Public  Opinion  and  Popular 
Government"  (10131.  "Colonial  Civil  Serv- 
ice" (1902)  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  H.  Morse  Stevens.  President  Lowell  has 
been  a  member  ot  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee, and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  belongs 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  tbe 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  since 
1000  having  full  charge  of  the  funda  and 
management  of  that  institution.  He  married, 
in  1870,  Anna  Parker,  daughter  of  George  G-. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  Masa. 

SMITH,  Frederick  AuBuatns,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  b  at  Norwood  Park,  Cook  County. 
111.,  11  Feb.,  1844,  son  of  Israel  Grover  and 
Susan  (Pennoyer)  Smith.  Hia  father, 
native  of  New  York  State  (b.  in  1818),  ca 
to  Chicago,  "  then  only  a  village  on  the  lake 
shore,"  when  he  was  but  aeventeen  yeara  of 
age.  Having  been  trained  to  the  duties  of 
farming,  he  immediately  took  the  necessary 
steps  toward  securing  a  grant  of  land  for  him- 
self, and  selected  a  tract  ot  prairie  land  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Cook  County,  which 
was   secured   to  him  by  grant  of  the   United 
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States  government  in  1839  To  this  locality 
"hich  was  afterward  kn™n  as  Norwood  Park 
brought  hiB  y>ung  wife  a  daughter  of 
John  Pennuyer  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
there  they  built  their  first  small  dwelling 
which  was  later  enlarged  by  consecutive  addi 
IS  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
homesteads  m  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  Fred 
erick  A  ^mith  sfent  his  vouth  on  the  farm 
attending  district  schools  in  thu  w  inter 
months  Being  ambitious  to  prepare  himself 
^irofessiLU  of  a  lawyer  he  diligently 
supplemented  his  school  studies  by  constant 
reading  it  home  and  completed  his  prepara 
tion  for  college  at  the  preparatory  school  ol 
Chicago  Lniversitj  lie  was  matriculated  in 
the  tuliegiate  department  in  1862  and  was 
duly  graduated  \  B  in  18b<i  During  his 
iphomore  jear  like  so  manv  other  patriotic 
illege  students  he  determined  to  aerie  hia 
country  first  and  to  omplete  his  college 
course  at  the  close  of  the  war  The  134th 
Illinois  Infantrj  regiment  was  recruiting  m 
Chicago  in  18113  and  he  enlisted  as  a  priiate 
in  Company  G  Tbia  Lommand  saw  active 
service  in  the  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  during  1883  04  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  enlistment  in  1864  he  was 
mustLred  out  and  at  onie  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  Univeriily  of  Chicago  After  gridua 
tion  he  began  the  st  id^  of  law  at  the  I  n  on 
College  of  Law  in  Chi  ago  Bubse^uently 
known  as  the  Law  Sch  ol  tf  the  Northwestern 
Uniier^itv  and  was  grad  lated  LI  B  m  1867 
The  diploma  that  announced  his  degice  car 
Tied  with  it  his  right  to  be  admitted  ti  the 
bar  V,  ithout  further  examii  ations  He  be 
gan  praUi  e  at  once  in  partnership  with 
Christian  Cecil  Kohlsaat  later  a  judge  and 
a  brother  of  Herman  Henry  Kohl-aat  the 
well  known  editor  and  newspaper  publisher 
This  partnership  continued  until  1872  ",  hen 
Mr  Kohlsaat  withdrew  In  1810  Mr  Smith 
formed  the  firm  of  Smith  Helmer  and  Moul 
ton  which  soon  after  be<ame  Smith  Helmer 
Moulton  and  Price  and  continued  as  its  senior 
member  to  Tune  1903  when  he  withdrew  to 
assume  the  duties  of  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  ot  Cook  County  for  the  term  ending 
in  June  1009  being  one  of  the  three  Repub 
Jicans  chosen  that  year  out  ot  the  fourteen 
candidates  of  his  partv  for  a  seat  on  the 
circuit  bench  In  1818  he  had  been  the  un 
successful  Republican  candidate  iir  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  He  was  re  elected  in 
1009  for  a  second  term  expiring  in  June  1915 
and  >as  then  reelected  tor  a  third  term  to 
ejv-pire  in  June  1921  In  Deuember  1903  he 
was  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Branch 
Appellate  Court  First  District  of  Illinois 
Bitting  in  Chicago  He  proved  himself  a  ludge 
possessed  ot  digi  ity  unjiartiality  unbending 
integrity  and  a  broad  knowledge  ot  the  law 
He  served  as  president  ot  the  Chicago  Law 
Club  m  1887  and  in  1890  was  president  ot 
the  Chuag)  Bar  Association  He  holds  mem 
bership  in  the  Hamilton  Club  of  which  he 
has  served  as  president  in  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago  the  Marquette 
Club  and  in  the  Chnagt  X  iterary  Club 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Rush  Medical  College 
and  of  the  University  of  Chnago  from  its 
foundation     His  trusteeship  of  the  University 
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of  Chicago  has  been  active  and  helpful, 
and  his  personality  on  the  board  did  much  to 
encourage  and  help  forward  the  remarkable 
growth  of  that  great  educational  institution. 
JudgB  Smith  married  26  July,  1871,  Prances 
B.,  daughter  of  Kev.  Reuben  Boyman-Morey, 
of  Merton,  Wis.  She  died  in  Chicago,  Hi.,  hi 
December,  1910.     They  had  no  children. 

PDGSIEY,  Cornelius  Amory,  hanker,  con- 
gressman, b.  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  17  July,  1850, 
son  of  Gilbert  Taylor  and  Julia  Butler 
(Meeker)  Pugsley.  In  the  annals  of  VYeat- 
Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Pugsley s  appear  as 
an  old  and  honored  family,  dating  from  1680, 
when  James  and  Matthew  Pugsley  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  England  and  settled  in 
the  Manor  of  Pelham.  From  John,  a  son  of 
James,  are  descended  the  Pugsleys  of  West- 
chester. Of  the  descendants  today,  who  be- 
long to  a  branch  of  the  family  that  sympa- 
thized with  the  king  and  went  to  Canada  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  is 
Hon,  William  Pugsley,  of  St.  John,  N.  B„  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
former  minister  of  Public  Works  in  the 
Laurier  Cabinet.  Samuel  Pugsley,  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Drake,  also  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  a  brother  of  Col.  Samuel 
and  Col.  Gilbert  Drake,  who  held  commissions 
in  the  Continental  army.  Samuel  Pugsley's 
son,  Jeremiah,  a  captain  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  Mr.  Pugsley's  grandfather,  Mr.  Pugsley's 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Meeker, 
of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Benjamin  Meeker  and  a 
descendant  of  William  Meeker,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  about  1630,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1660. 
Mr.  Pugsley  was  born  in  the  old  Drake  home- 
stead, near  Peekskitl.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  supplemented  by 
extensive  reading,  and  by  travel  through  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Canada,  Alaska,  and  practically  every  State 
of  the  Union.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  ob- 
tained a  clerical  position  in  the  Peekskill  post 
office,  and  ih  the  following  year  was  made 
assistant  postmaster.  In  1870  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Westchester  County  National 
Bank  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y„  whose  president  at 
that  time  was  Charles  A.  G.  Depew,  an  uncle 
of  former  U.  S.  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Strict  attention  to  details  won  for  him  rapid 
promotion,  and  in  1870  he  was  made  cashier 
ot  the  bank.  Subsequently  he  became  vice- 
president  and  then  president  of  the  institution. 
The  Westchester  County  Bank  was  founded  in 
1833,  becoming  a  national  bank  under  the 
federal  act  in  1865.  In  its  more  than  eighty 
years  of  history,  it  has  held  a  high  position 
among  the  financial  institutions  of  the  State 
and  nation,  but  its  greatest  prestige  has  been 
won,  and  its  greatest  growth  attained  iinder 
the  administration  ot  Mr.  Pugsley.  He 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  banking 
subjects,  and  his  ability  ia  recognized  among 
bankers  and  financiers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  was  made  chairman  of  Group  VII, 
New  York  State  Bankers'  Association,  when  it 
was  organized,  and  he  has  been  three  times 
elected  to  the  executive  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association.  He  was  elected 
president   of    the   New    York    State    Bankers' 
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'Association  in  1012.  In  1900  Mr.  Pugsley  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  as  the 
Democratic  representative  of  the  Sixteenth 
District  of  New  York,  at  that  time  probably 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  richest  in  the  coun-, 
try,  the  district  being  then  composed  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  (New  York  City]  and 
Weatchester  County.  Upon  the  convening  of 
Congress  he  was  appointed  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  His  attitude  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House,  relative  to  currency  legis- 
lation, has  always  been  considered  especially 
meritorious.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  a 
sound  and  elastic  currency,  for  which  he  in- 
troduced a  number  of  bills;  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  a  moderate  tariff;  a  defender  of  the 
army  in  the  Philippines;  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  flag;  and  con- 
stantly urged  an  adequate  navy  and  the  re- 
building of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  building 
of  a  sea-level  Isthmian  Canal,  and  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  San  Bias  Route,  which  waa 
heartily  favored  by  General  Serrel!,  of  New 
York,  and  other  eminent  engineers  of  the 
country.  In  his  own  party  Mr,  Pugsley  is 
recognized  as  generous  and  libera!  in  his 
views,  and  ^  close  student  of  the  economics 
of  the  nation.  In  1908  his  name  was  prom- 
inently mentioned  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket;  while 
his  activities  in  Congress  and  his  services  to 
his  party  have  also  led  to  the  consideration 
of  his  name  at  different  times  for  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr  Pugsley  has  been 
active  for  many  years  in  the  Siciety  ot  the 
Sons  ot  the  American  Revolution,  because  of 
its  splendid  work  in  leading  immigrants  and 
those  of  foreign  birth  to  a  better,  more  loyal 
citizenship  through  the  teachings  of  the  great 
principles  that  underlie  our  government.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  president -general  of 
the  National  Society  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
in  1006,  and  in  the  following  year  presided  at 
the  National  Congress  held  in  Denver,  Colo. 
He  is  a  naturally  gifted  and  polished  speaker, 
logical  in  statement  and  forceful  in  argument. 
He  has  made  addresses  in  nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union,  and  many  of  his  speeches  have 
been  published  and  republished  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  always  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  educational  affairs,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  president  of  the  Field  Library 
of  Peekskill  and  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
the  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  On  7  April, 
1886,  Mr.  Pugsley  married  Emma  C,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Gregory,  a  retired  hanker,  of  New  - 
York  City.  They  have  one  son,  Chester 
DeWitt  Pugsley,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
"  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 
WATTEaaON,  Henry,  newspaper  publisher, 
in  Washington,  16  Feb.,  1840.  son  of  Hon. 
Harvey  Magee  and  Tabitha  (Black)  Watter- 
son.  His  father  entered  Congress  in  1838  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  succeeding 
James  K.  Polk,  tenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Representative  from  Tennessee. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  he  was  an  active 
"--— e  in  public  life,  and.  consequently,  hia 
spent  much  of  hia  time  in  the  national 
Capital,  living  upon  terms  ot  intimacy  with 
the  party  leaders  of  that  interesting  period, 
and  by  actual  contact  with  the  operations  o( 
the  government,  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
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ite  officials,  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
elaborate  knowledge  of  affaira  which  later  on 
showed  itself  in  his  own  career.  Owing  to 
aerioua  detect  of  vieion,  hia  education  hdd  to 
be  largely  intruated  to  private  tutors.  He 
passed  four  years,  however,  at  the  Academy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadel- 
phia, presided  over  by  the  eminent  Dr.  George 
Hamlin  Hare,  and  making  his  juark  there  as  a 
lad  of  unusual  promise.  He  early  developed 
strong  taste  and  talent  for  music,  which  he 
continued  with,  assiduity  and  encouragement 
until  an  accident,  which  lost  him  full  action 
of  his  left  hand,  cut  short  his  musical  studies. 
The  War  of  Secession  of  1891  found  young 
Watteraon  pursuing  a  successful  course  of 
joumalLsm  and  letters  in  the  national  Capi- 
tal. He,  at  once,  sided  with  his  section, 
although,  with  his  father,  he  had  strongly 
opposed  the  disunion  movement.  He  returned 
to  his  home  in  Tennessee  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  to  which,  in  varioua  capacities, 
broken  by  a  newspaper  interlude  of  ten  months, 
he  devoted  the  ensuing  four  years.  Be  was 
an  aide  to  the  cavalry  general,  Forrest,  and 
afterward  served  on  the  staff  of  Bishop- 
General  Polk.  In  the  famous  Johnston -Sher- 
man campaign,  he  acted  as  chief. of  scouts  of 
the  army.  The  journalistic  episode  referred 
to  (Oct.,  1862-Sept,,  3863)  was  the  establish- 
ment at  Chattanooga  of  a  semi  militarv  daily 
newspaper  called  The  Rebel  This  achieved 
instant  and  great  popularity  It  became  an 
indispensability  to  the  \\estern  Department 
and  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  eients 
Although  an  immense  (aiorite  with  the  sol 
diers  Its  young  editor  was  the  friend  and 
his  journal  became  the  organ  of  tlie  able 
commandpra  of  the  time  It  was  a  brisk  newsy 
sheet  bristling  with  fresh  and  novel  features 
some  of  which  stereotyped  themselTCS  on  mod 
ein  journalism  and  though  an  irrepressible 
warrior  as  its  name  implied  not  a  servile 
plodder  of  beaten  tracks  but  an  outspoken 
and  independent  force  foretasting  in  many 
things  the  famous  Courier  Journil  a  kind  of 
lineal  descendant  which  was  a  few  years  later 
to  follow  it  The  story  that  The  Rebel  be 
came  a  camp  follower  upon  the  fall  of  Chatta 
nooga  IS  an  error  Mr  Watteraon  returned 
to  the  military  service  with  that  event  and 
after  a  few  ra  nths  of  existence  in  a  Georgia 
village  the  publication  of  The  Rebel  was 
discontinued  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr 
Patterson  was  engaged  for  a  time  m  lournal 
ism  at  Nashville  the  capital  of  Tennesse?  but 
in  the  wmter  of  1867  68  hating  accepted  an 
offer  of  the  Louisville  Journal  Company  by 
which  he  became  owner  of  one  third  of  the 
capital  stock  he  took  up  his  residence  in  tht 
Kentucky  metropolis  Hai  ng  negotiated  a 
consolidation  between  the  Louis\ille  Jour 
nal  and  the  Louiaville  Courier  involving 
the  purchase  of  the  Louisville  Democrat 
the  result  of  this  master  stroke  the  Courier 
Journal  made  its  appearance  8  Nov  186'' 
It  was  the  lirst  of  the  great  newspaper  com 
binations  and  was  from  the  leginnmg  pre 
eminently  prosperous  During  its  life  it  has 
had  no  riial  either  in  influence  or  circulation 
in  the  Southern  States  Mr  Watterson  had 
succeeded  the  telebrated  George  D  Prentice 
as  editor  of  the  I^uisiille  Journal  but  Mr 
Prentice    was    retained    upon    the      Courier 
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Journal  and  whilst  he  lived  the  younger 
journalist  preferred  to  remain  m  the  back 
ground  But  with  the  death  of  Mr  Prentice 
in  1870  Mr  Watterson  waa  forced  to  the 
front  He  took  the  leadership  of  the  liberal 
and  progreasive  elements  which  circumstances 
had  placed  m  his  hands  and  after  a  struggle 
of  five  or  SIS  years  m  which  the  reai.tionista 
very  stubborn  and  bitter  the  primacy 
which  has  since  been  conceded  him  was  ad 
raitted  by  all  parties  in  Kentucky  of  which 
often  styled  the  Dictator  and  The 
Uncrowned  King  '  Like  Henry  Clay  he  waa 
not  a  native  of  the  Stat«  and  encountered  sav 
age  opposition  before  he  was  finally  acLcpted 
but  once  in  the  saddle  he  has  found  riding 
iomparatively  easy  On  all  the  great  ques 
:ions  which  divided  the  Democratic  party  the 
lait  forty  years  the  results  have  vindicated 
Mr  Watterson  s  sagacity  though  he  was 
often  and  indeed  generally  far  in  advance 
of  hia  party  Ho  atood  for  national  fellowship 
almoat  alone  against  radicalism  N  rth  and 
South  He  atood  for  honest  money  and  the 
national  credit  when  his  party  was  almost  a 
unit  for  irredeemable  paper  currency  From 
the  outset  he  led  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
Anally  forcing  upon  his  party  the  shibboleth 
"A  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only  He  has  either 
written  or  exertised  a  decisive  influence  in 
shaping  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party 
from  1872  to  18()2  In  the  National  Conven 
of  18S2  he  reversed  the  report  of  the 
Platform  Committee  adtpted  in  committee  by 
an  almtst  unanimous  vote  securing  in  op 
pcsitlon  to  the  rejort  of  the  committee  a  vote 
of  two  to  one  in  the  convention  In  1806 
foreseeing  the  adoption  of  the  declarations  m 
the  Chicago  platform  he  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  convention  and  refused  to  iccept 
the  platform  He  supported  the  Sound 
Money  Democratic  mo\ement  as  a  protest 
against  what  he  con^udered  the  radical  meas 
ures  of  the  regular  organization  Mr  Waiter 
son  haa  resolutply  declined  office  In  response 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr  Tilden  with  whom  he 
was  closely  allied  he  accepted  a  seat  m  Con 
gress  during  the  crisis  of  1876  77  refusing  a 
re  election  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Wavs 
and  Means  C<mmittee  as  a  recognition  of  his 
positu  n  aa  a  publiList  and  political  economist 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  joint  Committee 
of  Advieement  a  !  ody  charged  with  the  ton 
Irol  of  the  Democratic  plan  of  campaign  He 
sat  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  large  in 
all  the  national  conventions  of  his  party  from 
1872  until  1812  presiding  over  that  which 
nominated  Mr  Tilden  in  18''6  and  acting  aa 
chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee  m  th  se 
of  fiiSO  and  1S88  The  way  to  high  official 
advancement  has  been  at  all  timca  open  to 
him  But  in  declining  to  ntand  for  the  Senate 
in  1883  he  aaid  I  shall  atay  where  I  am 
Office  la  not  for  me  Beginning  m  slavery  to 
end  with  poierty  it  la  odious  to  my  sense 
of  freedom  Mr  Watterson  apeaks  as  effec 
tively  as  he  writes  and  is  a  familiar  and 
popular  personality  on  the  busting'?  and  in 
the  lecture  room  He  ranks  among  the  first  of 
the  American  orators,  his  fame  in  this  re- 
gard having  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
address  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Columbia  Exposition, 
Chicago,    when   with   the    Hon.    Chauncey    M. 
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Oepew,  he  appeared  as  the  official  epokesman 
of  the  government.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  in  great  demand  for  the  lecture  platform, 
and  among  others  his  lectures  on  "  Money  and 
Morals  "  and  "  Abraham  Lincoln  "  have  been 
delivered  in  every  large  city  and  educational 
center  in  the  United  States.  He  has  writ- 
ten or  compiled  several  books.  Among  these 
a  volume  of  Southern  humor,  "  Oddities  ot 
Southern  Life  and  Character,"  "The  Spanish- 
American  War,"  written  concurrentlj  with  the 
events;  and  his  latest  work,  "Compromises  of 
Life,"  a  compilation  ot  his  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses and  numerous  editorials  from  the 
"  Courier -Journal  "  that  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  Mr.  Watterson's  home  life 
is  idea!  Loving  the  freedom  and  "  elbow 
room "  of  the  country,  his  desire  for  long 
years  was  to  possess  a  place  to  which  he 
could  retire  in  old  age  from  the  noise  and 
rush  and  bustle  of  the  city.  About  twenty 
years  ago  he  discovered  his  ideal  place  in  a 
plantation  of  about  one  hundred  acres  near 
jeffersontown,  twelve  miles  south  of  Louisville. 
He  purchased  the  property,  beautified  it  to 
suit  his  own  ideas  and  moved  out  from  Louis- 
ville. Here,  at  "  Mansfield,"  he  does  most  of 
his  writing,  coming  usually  to  the  "  Courier- 
Journal  "  office  every  day  or  every  other  day 
when  occasion  demands.  In  late  years  he  has 
been  spending  his  summers  abroad  and  his 
winters  at  hie  home  in  Florida  He  married, 
20  Dec,  1886,  Eebecca,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Andrew  Ewing,  of  Nashville,  Tenn,  They 
have  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

BATES,  Llndan  Wallace,  Jr.,  consulting  en- 
gineer, b.  in  Portland,  Ore.,  17  July,  1883;  d 
at  sea  off  Cape  Fastnet,  Ireland,  7  May,  1915, 
son  of  Lindon  Wallace  and  Josephine  (White) 
Bates.  Throurii  his  mother  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Simeon  Cole,  who  served  in  the 
Revolution  as  captain  of  the  Seventh  Company 
of  the  First  Bristol  County  (Mass.)  Militia. 
Beginning  with  Nathaniel  Bates,  who  emigrated 
from  London  to  Virginia  in  1663,  and  later 
settled  in  New  York  City,  he  traced  his  pa- 
ternal ancestry  through  seven  generations, 
through  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Stewel;  Benjamin,  a  wealthy  real  estate  holder 
in  New  York;  John  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Skinner;  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Ann;  Stephen, 
a  shipbuilder  by  trade,  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  Their  son,  William  Wallace  Bates, 
was  a  naval  architect,  who  served  from  1889 
until  1892  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
on  the  American  marine;  he  married  Marie 
Cole.  Their  son.  Lindon  Wallace  Bates  (Ist) 
was  a  consulting  engineer  whose  work  has  won 
him  great  prominence,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  of  Belgium  during  the  early  part  o( 
the  European  War.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  Jr.,  at- 
tended the  Chicago  high  school,  after  which 
he  was  prepared  tor  college  in  England  at  the 
Harrow  School,  also  taking  an  elective  course 
in  the  ShefHetd  Scientific  School.  In  tiis  junior 
year  he  received  honors  in  history,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  in  political  economy 
the  next  year,  and  was  also  given  honors  in 
historv  and  political  science.  He  was  gradu- 
ated PhB.  by  Yale  University  in  1902.  In 
June,  1903,  he  began  his  professional  career 


in  partnership  with  his  father.  His  first  im- 
portant work  after  completing  his  engineering 
course  was  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  in 
which  work  he  was  engaged  for  several  years. 
Later  he  went  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  where  as 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Company,  he  had  supervision  over  the  grade- 
raising,  intended  to  protect  the  city  from  the 
ravages  of  future  floods.  His  professional 
work  now  assumed  such  importance  that  it 
became  necessary  tor  him  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  engineering  projects  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  he  was  located  at  various  times 
in  Egypt,  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Panama.  At  the  time 
of  hia  death  ho  was  vice-president  of  the  Bates 
Engineering  Company  of  New  York  City,  and 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  a  number  of 
important  concerns,  including  the  Western  En- 
gineering Corporation,  the  Denver  Mining  In- 
vestment Company,  the  Laguintes  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Maikop  Areas  and  the  Trinidad 
Cedros  Oil  Company.  The  achievements  ot 
Lindon  W.  Bates,  Jr.,  during  the  short  time 
covered  by  his  career,  are  remarkable,  not  only 
because  of  their  number,  but  also  for  their 
versatility.  After  1904  he  was  active  in 
politics,  and,  in  1908,  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  legislature,  being  re-elected  the 
following  term.  His  special  attention  during 
this  period  was  given  to  condemnation  and 
civil  service  reform  measures,  and  to  direct 
nomination  and  employers'  liability  bills,  in 
all  of  which  legislation  he  was  a  conscientioua 
worker  in  the  interest  of  the  people  whom  he 
represented.  In  1009  he  was  appointed  try 
Mayor  McCIellan  a  memher  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Water  Supply,  his  special  duty 
being  to  report  on  a  $25,000,000  water  tunnel 
for  Manhattan,  and  he  later  served  as  a  member 
on  the  National  Conservation  Congress.  In  1912, 
and  again  in  19H,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Seventeenth  District,  a  Dem- 
ocratic stronghold,  where,  although  defeated, 
his  popularity  was  such  that  he  ran  far  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
and  political  activities  Mr.  Bates  wrote  much 
on  technical  and  economic  subjects,  contribut- 
ing numerous  articles  to  scientific  and  other 
magazines,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  which  were:  "The  Political 
Horoscope,"  written  in  1904,  in  collaboration 
with  Charles  A,  Moore,  Jr.;  "The  Loss  of 
Water  in  New  York's  Distribution  System " 
(1009);  "The  Russian  Road  to  China" 
(1010 1,  and  "The  Path  of  the  'Conquista- 
dores '"  (1012).  As  secretary  of  the  class  of 
1902,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  1013,  he  edited  the  Triennial  and 
Sexennial  Class  Records.  Mr,  Bates  was  a 
member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
the  Soci^tf  Beige  des  Ing^nieurs  et  des  Indus- 
triels,  and  a  junior  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  took  great 
delight  in  exploration,  and  accompanied  sev- 
eral hunting  and  exploring  expeditions,  notably 
a  midwinter  sledge  journey  through  Mongolia 
and  Siberia  in  1908.  Mr.  Bates  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  relief  work  of  the  European 
War,  and  gave  effective  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  of  Belgium,  of  which  his  father 
was  vice-chairman  and  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  London  Board.    His 
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death  occurred  in  the  Lus  tan  a  d  aaatei 
hile  he  was  on  hia  vaj  to  Belgi  m  to  aas  st 
m  organ  z  ng  more  affecti  ely  tl  e  v  rk  of  thu 
commi=»<  on  He  was  a  truste  of  the  F  fth 
Avenue  Preabyter  an  CI  urch 

TOKBET    Franklin    merchant    b     n  Sc  tu 
ate   Mass    25  Oct     1R30    d     n  Florence    ttaly 
Ifl  Nov     19]2    son  of  Da    d  and  \osta   (Ho 
ard)  Torrey     H  s  eari  est  Amer  cm  ancestor 


eut 
Jame'i  Torrey 
ho  cm  grated 
to  th  s  oun 
try  from  Somer 
setehirc  n  Eng 
land  and  set 
tied    at     8e  tu 
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David  Torrey 
(1787  -  1877k 
M  r  .  Torrcy'a 
'  parents  took 
unusual  pains 
in  the  education  of  their  Bon.  His  evi- 
dent artistic  talent  led  him  to  the  study 
of  sculpture,  which  he  pursued  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  general  studies.  In  1849, 
and  again  in  I85I,  he  visited  Italy,  where 
he  completed  his  art  stndiea.  He  resided 
in  Leghorn,  being  engaged  in  the  export  of 
marble  and  other  Italian  products  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  one  time  was  manager 
of  more  than  thirty  quarries.  In  1898  Mr. 
Torrey  retired  from  active  business  and  settled 
in  Florence,  where  he  became  at  once  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  American  coiony.  He 
was  noted  for  liis  conservatism  in  business 
and  for  his  energy,  wisdom,  and  caution.  He 
possessed  the  unqualified  respect,  confidence, 
and  regard  of  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
independent  and  self-reliant,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  importance  but  also  in  the  smaller 
affairs  and  conventionalities  of  life.  A  public- 
spirited  man,  of  great  activity  and  extreme 
generosity,  hia  passing  was  deeply  mourned  in 
all  sections  of  the  Anglo-American  community 
in  Italy.  He  waa  the  moving  spirit  in  building 
the  beautiful  Episcopal  Church  in  Florence, 
which  he  lived  to  see  dedicated.  Besides  con- 
tributing generously  toward  the  building  fund, 
Mr.  Torrey  presented  the  massive  iron  railings 
with  two  gates  which  inclose  the  church  in 
Via  Bernardo  Rneellai,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Torrey 
gave  the  altar  window.  Mr,  Torrey  served  the 
united  Statea  for  more  than  twenty  years  as 
consul  at  Carrara,  Italy.  On  24  May,  1855,  lie 
married  Sarah  Lincoln  Spinney,  of  Boston. 
Mass  They  had  two  children:  Charles  F. 
Torrey,  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Ber- 
wind.  of  New  York. 

WIDEHIR,  Harry  Elkias,  bibliophile,  b.  in] 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Jan.,  1985;  d.  at  sea,  in 
the  "Titanic"  disaster,  15  April,  1912,  son  of| 
George  Dunton  and  Eleanor  (ElkiDS)  Widener. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  ttidener  family  o( 
Philadelphia  vh)se  work  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  that  citys  street  railway 
system  form  an  important  chapter  in  civie 
history  Hia  maternal  grandfather  William 
L  tlkins  organized  the  Philadelphia  Traction 
Ctimpany  finalh  acquiring  possession  of  Phil 
adelphia  s  entire  sj  stem  of  street  railw  ays 
Peter  A  B  W  idener  his  paternal  grand 
father  who  was  closely  as'iooiated  with  Mr 
Elkms  in  his  traction  enterprises  was  a  prac 
ticai  philanthropist  and  deeply  raterested  in 
art  Hia  son  Ceorge  D  Widener  early  be 
came  recognized  as  a  traction  expert  and  soon 
came  into  the  management  of  his  father  s 
great  traction  interests  With  his  son  he 
died  chivalrously  and  heroicilly  on  the  fatal 
voyage  of  the  Titanic  Harry  t  Widener 
was  prtpared  for  college  at  Hill  School  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1903  being 
graduated  in  1J07  Immediately  afterward 
he  became  connected  with  the  extensive  busi 
ness  and  railnay  interests  which  the  genius  of 
his  father  and  grandfathers  had  built  up 
Like  them  howeier  he  «as  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  contented  wholly  nith  the  mere  amassing 
of  wealth  but  was  keenly  desirous  to  give  to 
the  world  something  of  lalue — something  it 
would  not  nillingij  let  die  He  inherited  a 
love  for  books  and  art  and  in  hira  the  tastes 
of  his  family  found  Iheir  highest  expression 
At  the  time  of  hia  death  which  occurred  «heD 
he  waa  but  tBcntyaeien  years  of  age  he  was 
identified  with  many  interests  social  athletic 
businesa  and  philanthropic  yet  had  lived  in 
books  as  few  men  have  ever  Iiied  Ht  had 
acquired  a  library  of  valuable  works  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  finest  library 
"  collected  by  so  joung  a  man  had  few 
■  as  a  ccllettor  and  was  kntwn  among 
dealers  as  the  most  intelligent  and  distnmi 
nating  of  all  Amernan  bibliophiles  Mr 
Widener  had  been  surrounded  with  fine  books 
ail  his  life  and  he  began  his  own  remarkable 
collection  while  in  college  The  Hasty  Pud 
ding  Cluh  plays  appealed  to  him  and  he  iient 
search  for  books  with  pictures  of  period 
mes  Incidentally  he  discovered  many 
old  colored  plates  some  of  which  he  purthised 
itably  se^eril  by  Eowlandson  and  the  Crmk 
anks  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
le  LOilection  of  the  better  works  of  the  same 
charieter  He  began  his  collection  of  bocks 
with  first  editions  of  such  standard  authors 
as  Thackeray  Dickens  Tennjion  and  Brown 
ing  and  soon  owned  rare  and  desirable  copies 
of  nearly  everything  they  had  written  His 
knowledge  of  books  was  truly  remarkable  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  annals  of 
Fngdsh  literature  while  hia  intense  enthu 
siasni  painstaking  care  and  devotion  to  hts 
chosen  Buliject  and  wonderful  memory  aided 
as  he  aa>a  in  the  introduction  to  his  cata 
logue  by  the  interest  and  deiotmn  of  his 
grandfather  and  parents  enabled  him  in  com 
paratively  few  years  to  secure  a  collection  of 
3  001)  \olumes  the  possession  of  which  could 
make  any  collector  proud  Mr  \\  idener  early 
began  to  realise  where  hie  fondness  of  in 
teresting  copies  of  famous  books  would  lead 
him  He  enjoyed  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  some  of  the  greatest  collectors 
of  books  and  determined  to  be  one  of  them 
White  he  stood  modestly  aside  for  those  who. 
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At  p  pyfrmlyl-okL  mp 
one  ol  the  (ineat  copies  extant,  also  a  copy 
of  Poems  Written  by  William  Shakespeare 
Gent  1640  in  original  sheepskin  binding 
Mr  Widener  was  particularly  fascinated  by 
Ste\enson  and  his  Steienson  collection  la  a 
monument  to  his  mdustrv  and  patience  and 
probably  the  fineit  in  pMstence  He  \k  ssesaed 
holograph  copies  of  the  Vailima  letters  and 
other  priceless  treasures  while  he  secured  and 
puhl  shed  pniately  for  Stevenson  lovers  an 
edition  of  an  autohiogriphy  written  bj  Steven 
son  in  California  m  the  early  eighties  He 
possessed  a  superb  Picknjck  presentation 
copies  of  "  Mirtin  Chuzzlewit  and  Oliver 
T     st         ded  cit  on    copy    to     Ma  ready    of 

Nicholas  N  ckleby  Boawell  s  L  fe  of 
Johnson  and  Burton  s  Anatomy  of  Melan 
cholv  >n  or  „  nal  b  nd  ng  and  presentat  on 
eop\  of  Butler  i  Hud  bras  <_  ne  of  h  s  eh  ef 
del  ghts  vas  h  a  sear  h  for  volumes  vhich  had 
belonged  to  famou  people  and  he  was  re 
warded  by  ha  g  n  h  9  ( ossess  on  a  number 
of  notal  le  volun  ea  of  th  s  k  nd  also  books  n 
vh  eh  the  autl  or  had  nscr  bed  h  s  name 
Among  these  as  the  Cou  tess  of  Pembroke  s 
copy  of  Sir  Ph  lip  Sidney  s  Arcad  a  the 
Rev  Samuel  Purchas  s  P  Igr  mes  h  h 
cont  nues  Hakluyt  s  record  of  Eng!  ah  tore  gn 
tra  el  the  copy  of  Tha  keray  s  He  ry  Es 
mond  g  ven  with  gratef  1  regards  to 
CI  ■irlo  te     Bronte       an       ns  r  bed     copy     of 

Ron  ola  and  a  copy  of  the  ex  remely  rare 
B  ble  pr  ted  n  15^0  formerly  tl  e  property 
of  K  ng  Fdward  VI  The  collect  on  of  Kow 
land  on  «ater  color  draw  ngs  h  ch  Mr 
W  dener  beRan  n  college  grew  to  number  150 
the  fi  est  collect  on  of  its  k  nd    n  the   vorld 


The  Cruikshank  drawings  included  the  illus 
trations  of  Oliver  Twist  upon  nhich  CruiK 
shank  based  his  claim  that  he  supplied  the 
deas  which  Dickena  exploited  and  elaborated 
n  his  novels  Other  driwmgs  in  this  collec 
tjon  in  luded  \\  illiam  Blake  s  America  a 
Prophecy  an  original  water  color  drawing, 
'  The  Reunion  of  the  Soul  and  Body  by 
Blake  and  published  in  Blair  a  poem  The 
Grave  and  a  number  of  intereating  draw 
ngs  by  4ubrey  Beardaley  Harry  E  Widener 
was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  attainments  in 
satiable  in  his  thirst  for  knowledgL  and  as 
the  result  ot  his  wonderfully  retentive  mem 
ory  whith  never  let  him  forget  a  date  or  a 
fact  once  imbedded  in  his  mmd  was  incon 
ceivably  well  informed  on  every  subject  He 
had  a  way  of  aiying  if  I  get  it  m  my 

head  I  will  put  it  where  it  can  t  he  lost  that 
ia— ao  long  aa  I  keep  my  head  He  won 
friends  easily  and  he  had  evLry  opportunity 
that  attaches  to  idea!  environment  and  aocial 
prestige  let  he  lued  in  and  for  his  hooka 
He  was  of  a  retiring  studirua  di  position, 
considerate  of  others  and  unfailing  in  cour 
teay  amiable  and  lovable  by  temperament, 
and  devoted  to  his  friends  Yet  another  one 
of  his  atrongeat  characteristics  was  his  love 
for  hiH  mother  W  hen  displaying  his  treas 
urea  to  his  intimates  his  demotion  to  her  al 
^avs  led  him  to  show  among  the  first  his  copy 
of  towpers  Task  a  book  which  once  be 
longed  to  Thackeray  and  under  the  frontis 
piece  which  shows  Cowper  looking  at  a  por 
trait  of  his  mother  the  novelist  had  inscribed, 
'  A  great  point  m  a  great  man  a  great  love 
for  his  mother  Mr  Widener  was  a  member 
of  many  clubs  including  the  Grolier  Society 
of  New  "iork  for  whieh  he  waa  named  by 
Mr  Morgan  He  was  ambitious  to  be  known 
aa  aomething  more  than  a  mere  collector  ot 
hooka  and  longed  to  identify  himself  with 
some  great  library  so  that  his  books  could  be 
at  the  disposal  of  scholars  In  the  spring  of 
1912  sh>rtly  before  he  started  on  his  last 
voyage  to  London  he  sat  late  into  the  night 
planning  for  the  future  disposal  of  his  hooks 
He  ^aid  1  do  not  w  ish  to  be  remembered 
merely  as  the  collector  of  a  few  books  no 
matter  how  fine  thev  may  be  I  want  to  be 
remembered  in  conneition  with  a  great 
library  And  in  order  to  gam  more  perma 
nent  results  than  his  own  satisfaction  he 
transferred  in  his  will  hii  collection  to  the 
Harvard  L  brary  In  the  light  of  future 
events  his  remark  and  plans  seemed  prophetic 
On  this  trip  to  London  Harry  E  W  idener 
bought  his  last  book — a  rare  copy  of  Bacon  s 
■EsHBiea  edition  ot  15)8  whnh  Qnaritch 
secured  for  him  at  the  Huth  sale  After  giv 
ng  instructions  as  to  the  final  disposition  of 
his  purchases  hL  said  I  think  1 11  take  ^at 
little  Bacon  with  me  in  my  pocket  and  if  I 
am  shipwrecked  it  will  go  with  me  As  a 
friend  remarked  in  all  the  history  of  book 
collecting  this  is  the  moat  touching  story " 
The  same  friend  also  beautifully  said  When 
Shelley  s  body  w  aa  cast  up  by  the  waves  on 
the  shore  near  Viarcggio  he  had  a  volume  of 
Keats  in  hia  pocket  doubled  back  at  The  Eve 
of  St  Agnea  And  in  poor  Hirry  Widener  e 
pocket  there  was  a  Bacon  and  in  this  Bacon 
\e  might  have  read  The  same  man  that 
was  envied  while  he  lived  shall  be  loved  when 
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he  is  gone."  The  Harry  Elkins  Memorial 
Library  at  Cambridge  was  dedicated  2  June, 
1915.  It  is  essentially  a  memorial,  a  mother's 
tribute  to  her  son,  and  more  completely  a 
memorial  ainee  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  his 
strongest  desire.  From  the  central  doorway, 
which  opens  from  a  portico  formed  by  lofty 
Corinthian  columns,  the  visitor  may  look 
straight  ahead,  through  a  vista  of  marble 
columns,  up  a  broad  marble  stairway  to  the 
Widener  Memorial  rooms,  which  are  the  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  building,  and  where 
Harry  E.  Widener's  precious  books  are  stored. 
Within  view  from  the  doorway,  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  library  room,  over  a  marble  framed 
fireplace,  hangs  a  portrait  of  Harry  Widener, 
done  by  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  in  1913,  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance  are  two  tablets  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  Harry  E.  Widener  by  hia 
mother;  while  a  further  tribute  on  a  slab  in 
the   entrance  hall   reads  as   follows: 

"Harry  Elkins  Widener,  A  B„  1907,  loved 
the  books  which  he  had  collected,  and  the 
college  to  which  he  bequeathed  them.  '  He 
labored  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  all  those 
who  seek  learning,'  This  memorial  has  been 
placed  here  by  hia  classmates." 

A  superb  building,  the  Widener  Library  was 
planned  by  Horace  Traumbaucr,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  erected  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  George  D,  Widener.  Its  total 
capacity  may  be  placed  at  1,900,000  volumes, 
with  a  possible  capacity  of  nearly  2,400,000 
volumes,  placing  it  well  ahead  of  all  other 
university  storehouses  for  books,  and  only 
slightly  behind  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
while  it  considerably  surpasses  the  Boston 
Public  Library  in  capacity.  Briefly  it  is  a 
house  of  beauty,  utility,  and  service  to  Har- 
vard  the  country   and  the  world. 

COTTEEILL  Q-eorge  Fletcher,  civil  engineer 
and  public  official  b,  in  Oxford,  England,  18 
1  of  Robert  and  Alice  (Smith) 
Cotterill.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  land- 
scape gardener  and 
subsequently  a  flo- 
rist, following  his 
occupation  in  Lei- 
cestershire, Oxford- 
shire,  and  Glou- 
cestershire, in  Eng- 
land, until  1872, 
when  he  brought 
his  wife  and  the 
five  children 
America.  For 
twelve  years  he 
conducted  a  florist' 
establishment  a 
Montelair,  N.  J . 
but  in  the  early 
part  of  ir 
West,  to  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  country  of  Washington  Territory. 
Three  years  later  he  removed  his  family  to 
the  West,  and  located  on  a  farm  at  Redwood, 
near  Seattle,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
til  his  last  illness  compelled  his  removal 
Seattle,  to  the  home  of  his  son,  George  Fletcher 
Cotterill  Hero  he  died  28  Dec  ,  1908.  George 
F,  Cotterill  obtained  his  primary  and  sec- 
ondary   education    in    the    public    schools    of 
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Montelair,  where  practically  all  his  boyhood 
spent,  and  was  class  valedictorian  in  the 
high  school,  in  June,  1881.  Immediately  after 
he  took  up  a  course  in  surveying  and  civil 
engineering,    obtaining    his    practical    experi- 

as  assistant  to  James  Owen,  county  engi- 

of  Essex  County,  M".  J.,  and  town  engineer 
of  Montelair.  Under  his  tuition,  and  in  hia 
employment,  Mr.  Cotterill  remained  until 
1883,  when  he  became  assistant  landscape 
engineer  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  he 
Ljianicd  his  father  to  Washington  Terri- 
tory in  1884.  For  the  two  years  following  he 
found  various  employments  in  general  sur- 
veying about  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  During 
1886  and  1887  he  was  instrument  man  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  after  which  he 
became  assistant  engineer  with  the  Seattle, 
Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Railway,  being  also 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Issaquah 
coal  mines  during  this  period.  In  18B8  Mr. 
Cotterill  began  a  private  surveying  and  engi- 
neering practice  in  Seattle,  which  he  continued 
until  1802,  when  he'  became  assistant  city 
of  Seattle.  In  1000  he  resumed  hia 
private  practice,  opening  an  office  in  Seattle, 
specializing  in  landscape  planting  and  as  an 
expert  in  litigation  involving  problems  of 
engineering.  In  this  practice  he  baa  continued 
until  the  present  time  (19171,  except  when 
nterrupted  by  the  services  he  was  compelled 
to  devote  to  the  various  public  oflaccs  he  has 
filled.  Mr.  Cotterill.  always  a  close  student 
of  social  problems  and  public  affairs,  has  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  political  life  of  the 
community,  especially  as  a  writer  and  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  While  a  Lincoln  Republican 
through  home  influence  and  early  environment, 
he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  by 
party  affiliations.  To  him  the  evil  of  in- 
temperance has  always  been  a  paramount 
issue,  even  in  politics  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  this  that  he  left  the  Republicans  and 
cast  his  first  vote,  in  1892,  for  the  Prohibition 
candidate,  Gen.  John  Bidwell.  In  1896  he 
became  an  enthuaiaatic  supporter  of  the  "  New 
Democracy,"  under  the  leadership  of  William 
J.  Bryan,  with  whose  activities  he  has  ever 
since  been  asaociated.  It  was  the  members 
of  this  party  who,  in  1900,  nominated  Mr. 
Cotterill  as  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
and  for  mayor  of  Seattle,  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  nominated  for  public  office,  as 
Congressman-at-large,  but  again  failed  to  be 
elected.  In  1906,  however,  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  where  he  served  through  two 
legislatures.  In  1908  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  candidate  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  at  the 
direct  primaries  and  again  in  1910,  but  in 
both  cases  the  legislature  was  Republican  and 
was  able,  on  a  joint  ballot,  to  send  a  Re- 
publican to  Washington.  In  1914  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  him  as  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Seattle,  and  this  time  he  was  elected,  serv- 
ing as  chief  executive  of  the  municipality 
until  1914.  In  summing  up  Mr.  Cotterill's 
career,  both  private  and  political,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  dwell  somewhat  on  what  has 
been  his  guiding  incentive  in  hia  many  social 
interests.  From  early  manhood  he  has  been, 
not  only  a  total  abatainer,  but  an  energetic 
1  advocate  of  temperance  reform.     In  relation 
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to  this  particular  field  of  social  reform,  he 
haa  aiwavB  bee  an  act  e  member  of  t!  e  Ord  r 
of  Cood  Tempiar^  a  world  de  t  mper  nee 
organizat  on  In  188^  lien  onl  t  e  ty  three 
years  of  age  he  vaa  el  cted  grand  secretary 
of  the  Wash  ngtun  Grand  lodge  and  as  SDcl 
de  oted  h  mself  energet  ally  to  tl  e  eampa  gn 
f  r  constitut  onal  pr  h  b  t  on  hen  \\a  h  ng 
ton  waa  adm  tted  to  statehood  In  1893  he 
attended  the  Inter  at  onal  Supren  e  Lodge  of 
C  ood  Templars  at  Dea  Mo  nea  la  and  I  as 
a  nee  been  present  at  every  internat  o  al  meet 
m^   of    the   order      at    Boston  1S95      at 

Zurch  Svtzerland  n  1897  at  Toronto 
Caiada  n  18'Xl  at  Stockholm  b  eder  in 
190'>  at  Belfaat  Ireland  n  1005  at  Wash 
ington  D  C  n  1B08  at  Hamburg  Germany 
n  1  11  and  at  Chr  at  an  a  Nor  ay  n  1014 
In  1899  he  was  elected  to  the  second  execut  ve 
pos  t  on  in  the  orga  zat  on  nternat  onal 
counselor  and  held  that  ofBee  for  three  terms 
He  as  elected  first  nat  onal  ch  ef  ten  plar  of 
the  Nat  onal  Crand  Lodge  of  the  Un  ted  Statea 
at  its  organ  zat  on  n  Ch  cago  n  1905  n 
wh  ch  offi  e  he  eontin  ed  for  e  ght  terms  1  e  ng 
re  elected  each  year  nt  1  1913  Then  he  was 
compelled  to  refuse  elect  on  to  1  s  n  nth  term 
on  account  of  the  den  ands  made  on  h  a  t  me 
and  energ  es  by  h  s  dut  es  as  mayor  of  Seattle 
That  Mr  Cotter  11  b  zeal  for  the  cause  of  tem 
perance  naa  recognized  by  tlose  outa  de  the 
movement  itself  s  ev  dent  from  the  fact  that 
two  Prea  denta  of  the  United  States  of  op 
poa  te  po!  t  al  fa  fhfl  Prea  dent  Taft  and 
Preaident  W  leon  each  appo  nted  h  m  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Amer  can  delegat  ona  to  t  o  nter 
national  congresaea  age  nst  al  ohol  sm  the 
one  to  the  ongreaa  held  n  London  in  1909 
and  the  other  to  the  congress  held  M  lar 
Italy  n  19n  Nor  has  Mr  Cotter  11  con 
fined  h  s  energ  ea  n  th  a  d  rection  to  h  a  o  vn 
State  in  1907  he  part  e  pated  n  the  proh  b 
ton  campa  gn  n  fklahoma  hen  an  effort 
was  made  to  i  elude  t  n  the  prov  a  ona  of  the 
new  States  Const  tut  on  In  1911  he 
apeak  ng  n  Ma  ne  against  the  repeal  of 
proh  bit  on  la  V  n  that  State  Mr  Cotti 
has  alao  lectured  on  other  subjecta  pr  nc  pally 
on  the  exper  enees  ga  ned  and  the  obaerval  ona 
made  dun  g  h  s  e\tens  e  tra  els  abroad  cov 
er  ng  Great  Br  ta  n  Cermany  tl  e  Scandi 
na\  an  eountr  es  Holland  Belg  urn  France 
S  tzerland  Aufltr  a  and  Italy  Theae  lee 
tures,  ho  ever  have  not  been  of  a  profess  onal 
nature  but  vere  given  on  request  and  from 
a  des  re  to  render  publ  c  ser  ce  especially  n 
the  fields  of  tl  ose  reforn  a  that  were  ao  close 
to  his  heart  Mr  Cotter  11  s  also  a  cl  ar  er 
member  of  the  Pac  fie  North  eat  &o  ety  of 
Fng  neers  of  h  ch  he  aa  the  hrst  secretary 
CO  er  g  a  term  of  tw  years  He  a  1  ke 
w  ae  a  memi  er  of  the  ■'cattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  Commer  al  Club  the  Mun 
pal  League  and  a,  n  mber  of  other  c  v  c 
ganizat  ons  On  19  Feb  1890  Mr  Cotterill 
marr  ed  Cora  Rowena  daughter  of  Henry 
Gorraley  a  lea  dent  of  Seattle  or  ginallv  of 
W  scons  n  vhere  Mrs  Cotter  11  was  born 
The  r  only  ch  Id  as  Ruth  E  leen  Cotter  It  b 
in  189"   d     n  1900 

PLANTZ  Samuel  college  pres  dent  b  n 
Glovers  lie  NY  13  J  ne  185Q  son  of 
James  and  Else  4nn  (Stollarl  Plantz  Ac 
cord  ng  to   family   trad  ti         the   first   of  the 
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name  to  settle  in  this  country  \«as  Adam 
Plantz  The  farm  which  he  occupied  has  re 
mained  continuoual}  in  the  posaeaaion  of  the 
familv  for  more  tl^n  200  years  and  la  now 
oftned  by  John  P  Plantz  of  Johnstown  N  Y 
Peter  Plantz  son  ot  Adam  married  Betsy 
Van  Meter  and  their  son  waa  Jamea  Plantz 
(1833  1109)  Samuel  Plantz  was  reared  on 
the  Plantz  farm  and  attended  the  district 
schools  In  1874  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
tejed  Milton  College  where  he  remained 
for  four  years  He  then  attended  Laurence 
College  Appleton  Wis  and  «a3  griduated 
A  B  in  1S80  He  received  h  s  scientific  de 
gree  from  Boston  Universitv  m  18h3  and  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  same 

nstitution  in  1888  The  jeara  1889  10  were 
spent  in  study  at  the  Universiti  of  Berlin 
f  ermany  In  1S94  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divmity  from  Albion  College  Albion 
Mich     and   in   1902    LLD    from   Biker   Uni 

eraify  Dr  Plantz  joined  the  Detroit  Con 
ferenee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1883  Hia  first  station  was  at  Plymouth, 
Mich  In  1885  he  became  pastor  in  Detroit 
here  he  remained  until  1889  two  years  later 
he  Has  recalled  to  the  Detroit  pastorate  and 
ofhiiated  there  until  1894  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Lawrence  College  Appleton  Wis, 
a  position  which  he  still  retains      Dr    Plants 

s  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  religious  edu 
cation  m  the  Lnited  States  An  acccmpliahed 
scholar  and  a  preacher  of  wide  note  he  has  ex 
erted  a  atrong  influence  upon  the  more  im 
portant  policies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  last  twenty  years  He  has 
also  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  regular  c  n 
tributor  to  current  religious  and  educational 
magazines  Among  hia  writings  are  The 
Church  and  the  Social  Problems  "  (1904)  ;  an 
article  for  Hasting's  "  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,"  and  has  contributed  chap- 
ters to  a  number  ot  other  books  He  has  also 
wTitten  articles  for  the  "  Methodist  Review," 
the  "  Homiletie  Review,"  and  many  periodicals 
of  note.  But  all  of  these  interests  have  been 
secondary  to  his  work  in  the  cause  of  religious 
education.  This  work  began  with  his  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency  of  Lawrence  College, 
which  was  then  a  small,  struggling  institution 
with  a  totally  inadequate  endowment,  no  edu- 
cational standards  or  prestige  to  speak  of  and 
less  than  100  students.  Its  new  president  was 
not  only  a  ripe  scholar  but  a  practical  man 
of  affairs,  with  the  added  advantage  in  his 
ahitity  to  impress  himself  and  the  value  of  his 
mission  upon  others.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Dr,  Plantz  the  enrollment  of  the  col- 
lege has  grown  to  650  students;  the  endow- 
ment haa  grown  to  nearly  $1,000,000;  and  the 

nstitution  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
standard  coUegea  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  President  Plantz  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Education  Association 
and  in  the  University  Senate.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  these  bodies,  his  work  haa  been  di- 
rected mainly  toward  the  standardization  ot 
the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Church.  He  is  recognized  as  an 
educational  expert  in  inspecting  academies  and 
colleges  for  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
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1900,  1908,  1012,  and  1810,  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Epworth  League.  He  has 
ttlBO  acted  as  president  of  the  Methodist  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  is  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Reading. 
Dr.  Plantz  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  learned 
societies,  including;  Victoria  Institute,  Lon- 
don, England;  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Letters,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  president;  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical  Society;  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  Peace  Society;  and  the  Iieague  for 
Social  Service,  Dr.  Plantz  married,  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  16  Sept.,  1885.  Myra  Ann, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  D.D., 
late  of  Indianapolis,  Ind,  They  have  two 
daughters:  Florence  Ethel  Plantz  and  Elsie 
Content  Remley. 

DAVIS,  Byron  Bennett,  surgeon,  b.  in  Fay- 
ette, Lafayette  County,  Wis,  14  June,  1859, 
son  of  William  and  Martha  (Heywood)  Davis. 
He  was  gradnated  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Nebraska  State  University  in  1982. 
Thereafter  until 
1884  he  was  con 
nected  with  the 
Minnesota  College 
Hospital  On  his 
return  to  Nebras 
ka  in  IBS')  he  en 
tered  upon  the 
practice  of  medi 
cine  and  surgery 
at  McCook  Neb 
where  he  resided 
until  laiT  Hav 
ing  become  am 
bitious  of  being 
somethmg  more 
than  a  country 
doctor,"  he  went 
Europe 
special  study,  and  spent  a  year  and  e 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  the  tall  of 
1894  he  located  at  Omaha,  Neb  ,  where  he  still 
resides,  having  been  chief  surgeon  of  Imman- 
uel  Hospital ;  surgeon  to  the  Wise  Memorial 
Hospital,  since  1901 ;  and  for  many  years 
professor  of  the  principles  of  surgery  and  clin- 
ical surgery  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Davis  has  a  well- 
established  reputation  as  a  surgeon  through- 
out the  West.  He  is  well  known  to  a  larger 
circle  by  reason  of  hia  exhaustive  researches 
on  the  subject  of  abdominal  surgery,  the  re- 
sult of  which  study  he  has  given  to  the  public 
in  a  series  of  more  than  sixty  important  pa- 
pers. He  is  a  member  of  the  Dougtas  County 
Medical  Association,  the  Nebraska  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  Western  Surgical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society.  Omaha  Medical  Society,  and 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations, including  the  Omaha  Club  and  Omaha 
Field  auh,  and  is  a  Knight  Templar.  From 
1887  to  1803  he  acted  as  regent  of  the  State 
University  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Davis  married 
7  June,  1887,  Sophie,  daughter  of  Philip  J 
Myers,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.  He  has  one  son, 
Herbert  Hay  ward  Davis. 

BERGITER.  Charles  William,  president  of 
the  Bergner  and  Engel  Brewing  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Belgian  consul,  b.  in  Phila- 
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delphia.  Pa.,  20  Dec,  1854;  d.  at  his  country 
home,  Ambler,  Pa,,  4  May,  1903.  son  of 
Gustavus  William  (1832-83)  and  Catharine 
Christine  (Wehn)  Bergner.  The  Eergners 
came  into  prominence  in  mediteval  Europe  as 
early  as  the  First  Crusade,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  family  can  be  traced  through 
a  line  of  distinguished  ancestors,  dating  from 
that  time.  The  first  member  of  the  family 
e  to  America  was  Charles  William 
',  grandfather  ot  the  subject  of  this 
He  was  a  woolen  goods  manufacturer, 
T  of  extensive  dye  factories,  and  the 
BuTgnmeister  (mayorl  of  Crimmitzschau,  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  where  he  lived.  In  1849  he 
visited  America.  While  in  Philadelphia  he 
loaned  a  sum  of  money  to  a  brewing  establish- 
ment, and  the  firm  becoming  inanlvent  soon 
afterward,  he  found  himself,  as  chief  creditor, 
obliged  to  assume  control  of  the  business. 
Thrust  by  accident  into  a  vocation  about  which 
'  knew  nothing  and  being  in  a  strange  coun- 
, ,  this  man,  who  possessed  the  loftiest  ideals 
and  who.  by  inheritance  and  training,  was  of 
the  highest  type, — could  not  adapt  himself  to 
the  vastly  changed  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
soon  succumbed  under  the  strain  and  died. 
He  had  succeeded,  however,  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Bergner  and  Engel. 
Custavua  William  Bergner,  son  of  Charles 
William  and  Johanne  Fredericka  (Richter) 
Bergner.  was  ambitious  for  a  mercantile 
career,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  a 
china  ware  firm  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  exceptional  ability  was  soon  after- 
ward offered  a  partnership  !n  the  business. 
The  death  of  his  father,  however,  prevented 
hi*  acceptance  of  this  opportunity  and  made 
him  the  head  of  the  brewing  enterprise. 
Under  his  successful  management  it  became 
one  of  the  large  establishments  of  its  kind. 
Hia  son,  Charles  William  Bergner,  and  the 
second  of  the  name  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  private  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  prepared  at  Lawrenceville,  N  J.,  to 
enter  Princeton  College,  but  completed  his 
studies  in  Germany,  after  which  he  entered 
the  celebrated  brewing  schools  of  Munich 
and  Augsburg,  in  order  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  indus- 
try He  returned  to  America  in  1873.  He, 
however,  had  little  predilection  for  an  indus- 
trial career  and  wished  to  adopt  a  profession, 
preferring  that  of  the  law.  Soon  after  his 
father's  health  failed  and  the  son,  prompted 
by  motives  of  filial  duty  and  affection,  took 
his  place  in  the  firm  of  Bergner  and  Engel 
in  a  modest  capacity  Naturally  an  able 
business  man,  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
subordinate  position,  but  was  soon  promoted 
to  a  clerkship  and  later  made  head  bookkeeper- 
Cm  the  death  of  his  father,  6  May.  1883.  and 
later  that  of  Charles  Engel  and  his  son, 
Theodore.  Charles  William  Bergner  (2d)  as- 
sumed the  entire  management  of  the  business. 
In  1890.  upon  the  formation  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, he  was  elected  president  ot  the  Bergner 
and  Engel  Brewing  Company,  an  office  which 
he  filled  with  unvarying  success  until  his 
death  Because  of  his  unusual  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  the  business,  his  untiring 
energy  and  active  interest  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  brewing  industry,  and  the  high- 
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FOLLANSBEE 

minded  peraiBtence  with  which  he  i;arried  out 
the  splendid  moral  standards  and  business 
traditions  of  his  aneeators,  Mr  Bergnev  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures 
in  hia  line  of  industry  in  the  United  Statea. 
For  five  successive  years  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Brewers'  Association, 
and  in  1896  was  made  president  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association,  of  which  organ- 
ization ho  had  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  inany_  years.  Ho  was 
actively  associated  with  various  other  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Northern 
Liberties  and  the  Delaware  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  interested  in  a  number  of 
eharitahle  and  educational  institutions-  Ii 
1895  he  was  appointed  Belgian  consul  ii 
Philadelphia;  and  as  a  mark  of  appreeiatioi 
for  his  services  at  the  International  Exposi 
tion,  held  in  Brussels  in  1896,  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  bestowed  upon  him  "  The  Order 
of  Leopold."  He  was  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  all 
the  fine  arts.  He  was  a  bibliophile,  and  , 
eessed  a  very  fine  library  and  also  had  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  rare  engravingf 
and  etchings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Groliet 
Society,  the  Fine  Arts  Club,  the  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. Charles  William  Bergner  was  mar- 
ried to  Ella  Annear,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anne  (Wotton)  Annear,  in  Philadelphia,  9 
March,  1874.  Of  this  marriage  there  were 
four  children :  Gustavus  William  Bergner, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  Bergner  and 
Engel  Brewing  Company;  Catharine  Christine, 
deceased,  who  married  Charles  K.  Eispham; 
Anita  Ella,  and  Otto  William,  both  deceased. 
FOLLANSBEE,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  financier 
and  manufacturer,  b.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  15 
May,  1851,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Maria  Jackson 
(Haynea)  Follans- 
bee  His  father 
(b      in     18211 


at 


her  of  the  firms 
ot  W  E  Schmertz 
and  Company  and 
of  Willing  Fol 
lansbee  and  Com 
pany  both  of 
Pittsburgh  was 
y  one  of  the  strong 
(/  est  business  men 
y  of  his  day  and 
,  an  organizer 
of  the  Pittsburgh 
Bank  for  Savings 
id  a  member  of 
5  board  of 
tees  for  many 
years.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  Robert  FoUansbee,  of  Derby- 
shire, England,  who  came  to  America  between 
the  years  1634  and  1638,  and  settled  at  West 
Newbury,  Essex  County,  Mass ,  where  the  fam 
ilj  has  since  been  prominent.  His  grand 
father,  John  Follansbee,  was  a  soldier  in  th< 
War  of  1812.  Through  his  mother  Mr 
FoUansbee     was     descended     from    Jonathan 
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Haynes,  born  in  England  in  1616,  who  ar- 
rived in  New  England  between  1633  and  1635, 
and  settled  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  and 
ion,  Jonathan,  were  both  captured  by  the 
Indians,  16  Aug.,  1691,  but  escaped;  were  cap- 
tured again  in  1698,  when  the  father  was 
killed;  the  son,  having  become  a  favorite  of 
the  chief,  was  spared,  and  afterward  re- 
deemed by  his  friends.  John  Haynes,  brother 
of  this  Jonathan  Haynes,  was  governor  ot 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Other  an- 
cestors in  the  Haynes  line  were  Thomas 
Haynes  and  Amos  Hunting,  who  were  among 
the  patriots  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the 
latter  being  also  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
execution  of  Major  Andr^.  Benjamin  G.  Fol- 
lansbee attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
Newell  Institute  of  Pittsburgh.  He  made  hia 
entrance  into  business  life  in  1868,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  A  little  later  he  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  railroads,  and  held  a  position 
for  nearly  nine  years  in  the  general  offices  of 
the  Union  Line,  the  authorized  fast  freight 
operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  tracks  of  affiliated  lines.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  chief  clerk  to  the  supply  and  equip- 
ment agent  of  this  line,  and  at  another  period 
acted  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent, 
Mr,  Follansbee's  real  rise  to  a  position  of 
leadership  among  the  financiers  of  the  day 
began  in  October,  1878,  with  his  acceptance 
of  an  unsolicited  offer  from  Park,  Scott  and 
Company,  manufacturers  of  sheet  and  bolt 
copper,  and  dealers  in  tin,  lead,  zinc,  tin 
plate,  and  kindred  metal  products,  becoming, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  reason  of 
his  executive  ability  and  genius  as  an  or- 
ganizer, confidential  agent  ot  the  firm,  ranking 
in  authority  next  to  its  members.  When  the 
firm  dissolved  and  a  company  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  James  B.  Scott  and  Com- 
pany, Mr,  Follansbee  was  given  a  contingent 
interest,  which,  two  years  later,  developed  into 
a  full  partnership.  Among  its  members  was 
also  his  own  brother,  William  U.  Follansbee. 
In  February,  1894,  Mr.  Scott,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  died,  and,  following  that 
event,  another  reorganization  took  place,  fol- 
lowed by  the  incorporation  of  a  stock  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  Follansbee  Bros. 
Company,  with  a  Pennsylvania  charter.  The 
officers  of  the  new  corporation  were  Benjamin 
a.  Follansbee,  president,  and  William  U.  Fol- 
lansbee, secretary  and  treasurer.  A  number 
of  other  financially  prominent  men  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  FoUansbee  brothers  in  the 
enterprise,  and  at  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion the  company  was  capitalized  at  $60,000,- 
000  From  its  original  status  as  wholesale 
dealers  in  metal  products,  the  firm  now  en- 
larged its  operations  to  cover  the  importing 
and  manufacturing  of  tin  plate,  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  Follansbee  Bros,  Company  the 
entire  product  of  two  American  mills,  one 
manufacturing  tin  plate  and  the  other,  sheet 
iron.  They  also  marketed  large  proportions 
of  the  entire  product  ot  numerous  other  mills 
making  tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  and  copper.  The 
business  has  grown  to  immense  proportions, 
the  present  paid-in  capital  amounting  to 
$2,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000. 
Since  its  formation  several  branch  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  in  connection  with 
the  main  plant.     In  IS96  a  tin  plate  tinning 
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hotiHe  was  buiU  on  the  North  Side  Pittsburgh 
and  in  1902  a  site  for  a  tin  plate  and  sheet 
steel  mill  and  tmn  Dg  house  uas  madb  m 
Brooke  County  Va  fortv  five  milea  from 
Pittsburgh  where  operations  «ere  begui 
1904  A  land  companj  llnanced  b>  Follanabee 
Bros  Company  uaa  incorporated  aid  the 
toHn  of  Follansbee  naa  provided  tor  and  it> 
(instruction  put  under  nay  Later  a  basic 
tpen  hearth  steel  works  was  added  to  the 
plant  and  the  fini'ihmg  mills  increased  An 
adjacent  plant  controlled  by  the  Follansbee 
Bros  Lompany  las  been  inerrp  rated  as  the 
Sheet  Metal  Specialty  Company  and  hai  viit 
nessed  the  same  solid  and  steal}  growth  as 
the  original  firm  In  addition  to  the  im 
mense  intertsts  which  he  controls  as  chair 
man  of  the  Follansbee  Bros  Company  and  its 
subsidiary  enterpr  sea  Mr  Follanabee  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Brooke  County  Improvement  Company  and 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  Speciilty  Company  He 
IS  also  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  branch 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  League  M  hile  not 
interested  in  politirs  or  knonn  as  an  office 
seeker  he  is  public  spirited  and  is  always 
found  m  the  front  ranks  of  men  who  are  mil 
ing  to  devote  their  capital  and  what  la  more 
valuable  their  time  and  personal  service  to 
any  movement  that  makes  for  better  cimc  and 
social  conditions  For  some  years  Mr  Fol 
lanshee  was  a  director  of  the  chamber  ot 
commerce  of  Pittsburgh  where  he  aeried  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  He  wai 
aJao  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Asao 
ciation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor   but 

and  duties  was  compelled  to  resign  from  both 
these  offices  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hiator  cal 
Sotietj  of  Western  Pennsylvania  the  Penn 
sylTania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  a  life  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  \rt  of  Pittsburgh  a  founder 
member  of  the  Na>y  League  of  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic 
and  charitable  organizations  He  is  also  on 
the  rolls  <f  the  Duqueane  Club  and  Pitta 
burgh  \thletic  Association  both  of  Pitts 
burgh  the  Oakmont  Country  Club  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Pittaburgh  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  USA  Mr  Follansbee 
married  S  Oct  1887  Frances  S  Wright 
daughter  of  Capt  Edward  imith  \\right  of 
Pittsburgh  Pa  who  for  fortj  three  years  was 
warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn 
sylvania    located  at  Riverside    Pittsburgh 

HOPKINS  Stephen  signer  of  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence  b  m  Proiidence  R  I 
7  March  1707  d  there  13  July  1785  He 
was  Irought  up  as  a  farmer  and  inherited 
an  estate  in  Scituafe  He  was  a  member  of 
the  assembly  m  1732  34  and  Ii35  38  and  in 
1736  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  He  was  the  first  town  clerk  ot  Scituate 
During  hia  whole  life  he  was  largely  em 
ployed  as  a  land  survejor  In  1741  he  was 
agam  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Scituate 
in  the  assembly  and  was  elected  speaker  In 
1742  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Proii 
dence  where  he  made  a  suriev  of  the  streets 
and  lots  and  afterward  began  business  as  a 
merchant  and  ship  builder  The  same  year 
he  waa  aent  to  the  assembly  from  Providence 
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and  was  again  chosen  speaker  In  1T51  le 
was  elected  ftr  tie  fourteenth  time  to  tie 
general  assembly  and  later  in  the  year  elected 
thief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  He  was 
1  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  con^en 
tton  that  met  at  Albany  in  1  54  for  the  pur 
poses  of  concerting  a  plan  of  military  at  d 
political  union  of  the  colonies  and  arranging 
an  alliance  with  the  Indians  in  viei  of  the 
impending  war  with  France  He  las  one  of 
the  committee  that  drifted  a  plan  of  colonial 
union  which  was  accepted  bj  the  convention 
I  ut  objected  to  in  the  various  colonies  and 
n  Great  Britain  Beginning  with  luj  Mr 
Hopkit  s  served  ten  times  aa  governor  ot  the 
colony  his  latest  term  being  from  1''6  to 
17t>8  and  this  service  was  very  nearh  con 
til  uous  the  intervening  per  ods  being  filled 
bv  \\  illiam  Greene  and  Samuel  W  ard  In 
October  Ii87  he  renounced  further  Candida 
for  the  sake  of  uniting  the  contending 
factions  and  putting  an  end  to  a  partv  str  fe 
that  distracted  the  colony  \Vhile  he  was 
„  over  nor  Hopkins  had  a  controversv  with 
\^illiam  Pitt  prime  minister  of  England  m 
relation  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
French  colonies  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
most  strenuous  cl  amp  ions  of  olonial 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  tie  Eng 
hah  parliament  In  1705  his  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Rights  of  Colonies  Examined  was  la 
sued  in  Providence  and  in  17b6  it  was 
reissued  m  London  with  the  title      The  Gnev 


of  a  committee  a{  pointed  at  a  s|ecial  town 
meeting  held  in  Providence  to  draft  instruc 
tiona  to  the  general  assembly  on  the  stamp 
act  The  resolutions  reported  and  adopted 
«ere  nearly  identical  with  those  that  Patrick 
Henry  introduced  into  the  house  of  burgesses 
f  Virginia  In  1770  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  general  assembly  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  correspondence 
the  following  year  and  was  suceesaively  re 
elected  to  the  assembly  till  1775  «hile  hold 
mg  a  seat  in  the  assembly  and  afterward  in 
the  C  ntinental  Congress  he  filled  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island  as  well  leiig 
appointed  for  the  second  time  to  that  station 
in  1770  In  1774  be  brought  forward  a  b  11 
in  the  assembly  which  prohibitel  the  imjorta 
tion  ot  negroes  nto  the  colony  He  was 
elected,  with  Samuel  Ward  to  represent  Rhode 
Island  in  the  General  Congress  in  Tune  1|74 
and  was  appointed  on  the  first  two  comm  ttees 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  vas  one 
ot  the  committee  ot  safety  of  the  town  of 
Providence  and  m  December  1775  was  elected 
to  the  Second  Congress  In  the  Third  Congress 
he  had  \\  lUiam  Ellery  as  his  colleague  The 
signature  ot  Hopkins  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  written  with  a  trembling  hand 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  suffered  for  several 
>ears  from  a  paralytic  affection  which  pre 
lented  him  from  writing  except  by  guiding 
the  right  hand  with  the  left  though  in  early 
life  he  had  been  famed  for  the  elegance  ot  his 
jenmanship  He  was  a  delegate  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  commission  that  was  appointed 
by  the  New  England  States  to  consult  on  the 
defense  of  their  borders  and  the  promotion 
of  the  common  cause  and  presided  o\er  the 
meetings  m  Providence  in  1778  and  in  Spring 
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field,  Mass..  in  1777.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Congress  in  1777,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  a  delegate  for  the  last  time.  Mr, 
Hopkins  waa  a  powerful  and  lucid  speaker, 
and  used  his  influence  in  Congress  in  favor 
o(  decisive  measures.  He  worshiped  with 
the  Friends,  but  professed  religious  views  so 
latifudinarian  that  he  was  called  by  his  ene- 
mies an  infidel,  HU  knowledge  of  the  buaineas 
of  shipping  made  him  particularly  useful  in 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  navai  committee 
in  devising  plans  for  fittings  out  armed  vessels 
and  furnishing  the  colonies  with  a  naval  arma- 
ment, and  in  framing  regulations  for  the  navy. 
He  waa  alao  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  articles  of  confederation  for  the 
government  of  the  States.  In  1777  he  w 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  town  library 
of  Providence  in  1763,  which  was  burned  in 
1758.  but  re-established  through  his  instru. 
mentality.  Besides  the  work  already  men. 
tioned,  he  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence," 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  "  Gazette  " 
in  1762  and  1765.  See  "Stephen  Hopkins,  a 
Rhode  Island  Statesman,"  by  William  F, 
Foster    (Providence,   1884). 

HIILETT,  Stephen  Caldwell,  b.  in  Janes- 
ville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y..  10  May,  1840; 
d.  in  Columbia,  N.  C,  24  Feb.,  1874,  son  of 
Rev  Stephen  Caldwell  and  Sarah  Fuller  (Ap- 
pleton)  Millett  Hjs  father  (1810671  a 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  a 
native  of  Salem  Mass  who  remoied  with 
his  family  to  Wisconsin  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  country  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Gen  James  Apple 
ton  of  Portland  Me  The  hrat  of  the  family 
in  America  was  Thomas  Millett  of  Silem 
From  him  and  his  wife  Mary  Greenuav  the 
line  of  descent  is  traced  through  their  aon 
Nathaniel  and  his  wife  Ann  Lvster  their  son 
Nathan  and  his  wife  Mary  Babaon  their  aon 
Jonathan  and  his  wife  Mary  Henlield  their 
Bon  Joseph  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  B  Mock 
their  aon  Daniel  and  his  wife  riizabeth  Cald 
well  their  aon  Stephen  Caldwell  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Fuller  Appleton  Stephen  C  Millett  s 
career  which  waa  destined  to  end  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty  three  }ears  was  one  of  unu*ual 
interest  and  aebieiement  When  a  very  young 
man  he  had  accomplished  what  others  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  attempting  He  opened  a 
new  country  to  capital  developed  the  atagnant 
resourcea  of  a  part  of  the  country  old  in  aet 
tiement  but  backward  m  enterprioe  and 
eatablished  new  avenues  of  trade  and  industry 
in  an  impoienshed  and  isolated  community 
In  other  words  the  great  work  of  Stephen  C 
Millett  s  life  was  the  building  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Port  Royal  Railroad  a  line 
running  from  Augusta  Ga  to  Port  Royal 
S  C  an  exceptionally  deep  harbor  known 
during  the  CivU  War  as  Hilton's  Head  'A  hen 
a  very  young  man  he  began  the  exercise  of  his 
indomitabli.  energy  and  perseverance  his  su 
perior  force  of  character  to  what  seemed  the 
hopeless  dream  of  an  enthusiast  He  im 
parted  his  own  energy  to  others  and  by  his 
power  of  conviction  and  strength  in  argu 
ment  brought  both  labor  and  capital  to  an 
enterprise  that  still  stands  ".hen  time  and 
circumstance    are   considered     as    one    of    the 
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Company  A,  Seventy  first  Regiment,  and  de- 
preciates the  very  just  censure  of  the  '  Evening 
Post '  and  the  '  Tribune  '  upon  their  conduct 
by  speaking  of  the  past  sen  ices  of  the  regi 
ment  and  the  number  of  officers  it  has  fur 
nished  for  the  war.  This  is  all  true,  but  it 
begs  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  public 
should  keep  in  mind  these  simple  facts  First — 
Every  commissioned  officer  of  Company  A  re 
fused  to  go  with  the  regiment  \  second — Cap- 
tain Tompkina  gave  his  name  to  the  reporters 
as  in  command  of  his  company,  leaving  them 
and  the  public  falsely  to  believe  he  had  gone; 
third — Nearly  all  the  privates  refused  to  go 
because  their  officers  ataid  at  home;  fourth- 
Stephen  C.  Millett  declared  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  company,  and  declared  that  he 
would  go  as  a  private  if  he  had  to  go  alone. 
His  spirit  and  energy  were  infused  into  a  few 
of  the  men  who  elected  him  first -lieutenant  on 
the  spot.  Lieutenant  Millett  then  went  to 
work  and  recruited  the  company,  and  went  in 
command,  because  the  captain  stayed  at  home; 
fifth— After  the  first  severe  criticism  ot  the 
'  Evening  Post,'  Captain  Tompkins  started  to 
join  his  regiment,  because  he  was  shamed  into 
it  by  public  exposure.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say.  that  Lieu  tenant -Captain  Millett  ought  to 
have  command  of  the  company,  and  Captain 
Tompkina  ahoutd  return  to  his  business."  The 
"■;r  goes  on  to  say,  "Lieutenant  Millett 
;  into  the  regiment  when  it  was  first  or- 
dered to  Waahlngton,  in  1861,  and  served  out 
his  time  to  the  serious  injury  of  his  business, 
and  the  detriment  of  hia  health,  which  was 
>  shattered  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
hich  was  not  accepted.  He  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  President  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and 
but  for  him  Company  A  would  not  have  gone 
at  all.  Lieutenant  Millett  is  a  young  man  of 
fine  abilities  and  unusual  energy,  and  should 
be  rewarded  for  his  patriotic  conduct-  He  is 
of  tried  courage,  perfectly  competent  to  com- 
mand the  company,  and  means  fight,"  In  IS66, 
on  being  mustered  out  of  the  army,  Mr.  Mil- 
lett revived  the  project  of  building  a  railroad 
from  Augusta  to  Port  Royal.  He  found  the 
Inhabitants,  always  incredible,  now  Impatient; 
but  he  imparted  his  faith  and  energy  to  others, 
called  for  capital,  and  It  came-,  never  faltered, 
and  finally  the  road  was  completed.  In  priv- 
ate life,  Mr,  Millett  was  noted  for  his  rare 
conversational  powers,  his  brilliant  wit.  his 
boldness  of  speech,  and  earnest  condemnation 
of  wrong.  His  charity  waa  large;  no  man 
ever  questioned  his  integrity;  he  was  admired 
by  his  enemies  and  loved  by  his  friends  He 
married,  in  New  York  City,  16  Dec,  1869, 
Emma,  daughter  of  Alonzo  Child,  of  New 
York.  They  had  three  children;  Mary  G.,  Kate 
C,  (Mrs.  J.  B,  Gibson) ;  and  Stephen  C.  Millett, 
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(Codn-ise)  Kane;  their  son,  Oliver  Grenville 
and  Eliza  CornS  (De  Gironeourt)  Kane,  and 
their  Bon,  Pierre  Corns  and  Edith  (Brevoort) 
Kane,  who  were  the  parents  of  Grenville 
Kane.  Pierre  C.  Kane  served  as  lieu  tenant - 
colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh  New  York  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
1870  from  effects  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
On  his  maternal  side,  Grenville  Kane  traces 
his  descent  from  Henry  Brevoort  (1791-1874) 
of  old  Holland  Dutch  stock,  who  inherited  a 
large  landed  estate  on  Manhattan  leland 
which  became  extremely  valuable  aa  the  city 
increased  in  population.  He  was  a  life-long 
friend  of  Washington  Irving,  with  whon  ' 
traveled  in  Europe  and  corresponded  for  half 
a  century,  Grenville  Kane  spent  the  years 
of  his  youth  in  New  York  City  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Trinity  School,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H,,  supplementing  that 
training  later  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn,,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1875  with 
the  degree  of  M,A,  He  then  entered  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1878,  In  1906  he  gave  up  his  law  prai 
tice  to  engage  in  the  banking  business  as 
member  of  the  firm  of  Tailer  and  Company,  i 
New  York  City.  Outside  the  responsibilities 
of  managing  a  successful  banking  business, 
Mr.  Kane  has  few  and  simple  interests.  While 
his  hours  of  recreation  are  few,  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic golfer  and  yachtsman;  has  sailed 
twice  across  the  Atlantic  in  yachts,  hunted 
big  game  in  Canada,  and  ascended  Mount  Popo- 
catepetl, Mexico,  and  several  Swiss  peaks. 
Socially,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club; 
for  thirty  years  treasurer  and  governor  of  the 
Tuxedo  Club;  fleet  captain  for  six  years  of  thp 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  a  life  member  of 
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the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  On  38  April, 
1881,  he  married  Margaret  Adelaide,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Wolfe,  a  retired  merchant,  of  New 
York  City.  Their  five  children  are:  Sybil, 
wifeofA  Stewart  Walker  Edith  Br  voo  t  fe 
of  George  F  Baker  Jr  Brozo  ella  fe  of 
Henrv  L  McVickar  Ro  e  Ot,e  I  w  fe  of  Car 
roll  D    W  nslow   a  d  Dorotl  y  Kane 

COKTESSE  Frederick  Shepherd  composer 
b.  ftt  Ne  ton  Mass  j  Jan  1871  s  the  son 
of  Edmund  Vt  nchester  and  Charlotte  Augusta 
(Shepherd)  Con  erse  H  s  fa  her  aa  a  sue 
cessful  merchant  and  pres  dent  of  the  Na 
tional  Tul  e  V\  orks  and  tl  e  Cona  ut  M  lis 
The  fam  ly  is  descended  from  Deacon  Ed  ard 
Converse  who  came  to  Amer  ca  from  North 
umberland  County  England  and  la  ded  at 
Charleston  Mass  n  1630  subseque  tl  set 
tling  in  \\ohurn  Mass  here  he  becane  a 
aelectn  an  and  a  comm  ss  o  er  from  the  cl  r  h 
to  Bittle  the  1  us  neas  of  tl  e  to  n  The  aul 
Ject  of  th  s  sket  h  re  e  ed  h  s  educat  on  at 
Harvard  College  where  he  cane  u  d  r  the 
influ  nee  of  the  ell  kno  n  composer  Prof 
John  K  Pa  ne  He  had  alread  re  e  ved  i 
struct  on  n  p  ano  play  ng  and  no  th  study 
lus  cal  tl  eory  became  a  most  mpo  tant 
part  of  h  s  college  c  rse  U]  o  h  s  gradua 
tion  in  1803  a  v  ol  n  sonata  fro  h  s  pen 
(op,  1)  as  performed  nn  ng  hm  h  ghest 
honors  n  n  us  c  Th  s  determ  ned  h  s  fu  ure 
career  and  after  8  x  months  of  bus  ne  a  1  fe 
for  1  ch  1  s  father  had  ntended  h  m  he 
returned  to  the  at  dy  of  h  s  art  Carl  Baer 
mann  be  ng  h  s  teacher  n  p  ano  and  C  orge 
W.  Chad  ck  n  compos  t  n  H  tl  en  spent 
two  years  at  tic  Ro\ai  Academy  of  Mus  c  n 
Mun  ch  1  re  1  e  stud  ed  th  Joseph  Rhe  n 
berger  compiet  ng  the  c  urse  n  18J8  H  s 
symphony  n  D  m  nor  had  ts  first  perform 
ance  on  the  occaa  n  of  1  s  graduat  on  Dur 
ing  1899  1902  Mr  Con  erse  ta  ght  harmony  at 
the  Ne  England  Co  a  rvatory  of  Mus  c 
Boston  He  then  jo  ned  the  tac  Ity  of  Har 
vard  Lnverstv  aa  nstru  tor  n  muse  and 
was  api  0  nted  ass  stant  professor  n  1905 
Two  jeara  later  he  res  gned  a  d  has  s  nee 
devoted  h  maelt  exclus  ely  to  compos  t  n 
Before  h  a  return  from  Europe  he  had  pro 
duced  a  su  te  for  p  ino  (op  21  a  str  ng 
quartette  (op  3)  to  sets  of  waltzes  for 
piano    four  hands   (op    45)-  and  "Youth" 
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of  Pan  was  followed  by  Endymion  s  Nar- 
rative "  (op,  101  which,  like  its  predecessor, 
illustrates  a  phase  of  Keats'  poem.  Two  tone 
poems,  "Night"  and  "Day"  (op.  Ill,  sug- 
gested by  verses  of  Walt  Whitman,  came  neit. 
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and  then  a  setting  of  Keata'  "  La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Merci,"  for  baritone  and  orchestra 
(op.  12).  After  two  groutia  of  eongs  and  a 
string  quartette  (op.  181  publislied  in  1S04, 
he  produced  "The  Myatie  Trumpeter,"  a  fan- 
tasy for  orchestra,  after  Whitman,  the  most 
ambitious  of  his  symphonic  worita.  It  was 
first  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1905,  and  subsequently  by  a 
number  of  other  leading  organizations,  meet- 
ing with  unequivocal  praise  from  critics  and 
public.  The  music  is  remarkably  successful 
in  following  the  symbolic  essence  of  the  poem, 
subtly  reproducing  its  atmosphere,  eloquently 
translating  its  emotions  and  scenes  by  the  use 
ot  skillfully  varied  motives.  This  may  be 
said  in  a  measure  ot  the  preceding  eumposi- 
tions  of  this  order,  though  the  latter  work 
shows  a  great  advance  in  the  technique  of 
construction  and  greater  freedom  of  treatment, 
and  a  more  brilliant  handling  of  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Converse  next  applied 
his  genius  to  serious  opera.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  his  achievements,  which 
must  rest  with  posterity,  his  name  will  stand 
aa  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field,  for  though 
previous  works  of  this  class  had  been  pro- 
duced in  America,  none  have  aroused  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  musical  world 
to  which  American  mwsic  now  aspires.  His 
first  operatic  work,  "  The  Pipe  ot  Desire " 
(op.  231,  set  to  the  text  of  George  Edward 
Barton,  had  its  initial  presentation  at  Jordan 
Hall,  Boston,  31  Jan.,  1906.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  that  composer  and  librettist  had 
produced  a  work  of  genuine  merit.  The  Bos- 
ton "  Transcript  "  enthusiastically  hailed  it 
as  "real  opera,"  and  remarked;  "Mr.  Con- 
verse's music  is  almost  intoxicating."  Un- 
like other  American  composers  he  is  said  to 
have  the  "  feeling,  instinct,  and  imagination " 
for  the  theater.  "  There  are  twenty  tokens  of 
it  throughout  the  opera — in  his  power  ot  dra- 
matic climax,  in  his  ability  to  make  the  vivid, 
emphasizing,  illuminating  phrase  in  voice  oi 
orchestra  at  the  poignant  moment,  in  the 
steady  variety  ot  treatment,  in  the  weaving 
of  voices,  instruments,  speech,  and  action  into 
a  significant,  moving,  and  musically  beautiful 
whole;  in  hia  skill  to  summon  and  maintain 
communicating  atmosphere  and  mood, 
feels  hia  charactera  and  their  emotions 
timately.  He  moves  in  the  atmosphen 
which  they  move.  Then  he  translates  all 
these  things  into  his  music  and  straightway 
his  listeners  grasp  and  feel  them.  To  do  this 
is  the  first  concern  of  opera  as  we  under- 
atand  it  nowadays.  Earlier,  perhaps,  than 
wp  had  reason  to  expect,  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can composer  with  an  unmistakable  aptitude 
for  it."  On  Ifi  March,  1010,  the  opera  was 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City,  and,  after  aeveral  repetitions, 
became  a  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Boston 
OpKra  House,  where  it  was  produced  6  Jan., 
mil.  On  both  occasions  the  first  impression 
with  regard  to  the  music  was  confirmed.  The 
New  York  "  Tribune "  said :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  a  strong  step  forward  in 
the  movement  toward  better  things  and  better 
conditions  in  American  music,"  and,  according 
to  Louis  C.  Elson  in  the  Boston  '■  Advertiser," 
"  the  delicacy,  the  fitneas  ot  every  touch  ot 
tone  coloring,  remind  one  of  the  beat  aide  of 
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Debussy,  a  Debussy  without  eccentricities." 
"  The  Pipe  ot  Desire  "  is  in  one  act  and  has  a 
legendary  subject,  of  Celtic  origin.  It  ifl 
baaed  upon  the  mingling  of  the  old  Pagan  na- 
ture worship  and  the  incoming  Christian 
morality.  Tie  story  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  man  may  force  the  way  of  his  desires 
against  the  divine  order  but  that  he  pays  the 
penalty.  The  work  is  an  avowed  fantasy  and 
its  authors  purposely  avoided  a  realistic  sub- 
ject, believing  that  there  is  a  place  for  poetry 
and  idealism  as  well  aa  for  crude  realism  upon 
the  operatic  stagK.  This  point  of  view  seems 
to  have  been  ignored  by  some  critics  who  have 
taken  exception  to  the  book  on  account  of  its 
subject  as  well  as  the  verse.  In  that  respect 
Mr.  Converse's  second  opera,  '"  The  Sacrifice," 
of  which  he  himself  wrote  the  book,  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  first.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  and  the  characters,  some  of  whom 
are  Americans,  enact  a  modern  tragedy.  It 
ia  in  three  acts,  full  ot  local  color  and  action, 
the  third  in  particular  presenting  strong  dra- 
matic climaxes,  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
music.  To  quote  the  Boston  "  Transcript " 
after  the  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  (4  March,  1911);  "He  has  conceived 
and  fashioned  a  drama  that  has  the  operatic 
virtues  of  aimpticity.  large  lines,  concern  with 
elemental  passions  and  relations,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion."  The  music,  like  that 
of  the  former  work,  is  "  inaiatently  sonorous 
and  declamatory,  unless  he  turns  aside  de- 
liberately for  a  lighter  contrasting  moment." 
It  ia  replete  with  charming  melodies,  and  full 
of  powerful  contrasts  intensified  by  prismatic 
changes  of  orchestral  coloring.  His  manner  of 
composition  is  in  a  general  way  in  accordance 
with  that  ot  the  Wagnerian  music  drama. 
"  He  devises  a  relatively  small  number  of 
'  motives '  repreaentative  of  his  personages, 
their  emotions  and  relations,  or  the  more  gen- 
eral aspects  of  his  drama.  He  repeats  and 
transforms  these  motives  at  significant  mo- 
ments; and  he  intertwines  and  contrasts  them 
in  his  orchestral  voices.  At  the  same  time, 
he  makes  much  of  his  music  out  ot  wholly  In- 
depenilent  but  appropriate  melodic  ideas, 
which  melodies  are  oftener  orchestral  than 
vocal.  He  conceives  his  orchestra,  not  as  a 
minute  mirror  of  every  reflection  of  the  text, 
but  as  a  stream  that  shall  flow  with  the 
drama,  taking  cojirse,  speed,  contour,  sub- 
stance, and  color  from  it.  Above  this  or- 
chestral stream,  now  rising  from  it,  now  sub- 
siding into  it,  run  the  voices  of  the  personages, 
in  sustained  arioso,  set  tune  or  melodious 
declamation."  Mr.  Converse  haa  been  espe- 
cially commended  for  his  choral  writing.  Ab 
further  evidence  of  this  ability  should  be  men- 
tioned his  "  Laudate  Domine,"  motet  for  male 
chorus,  organ,  and  brasses  (op.  22];  "Job," 
an  oratorio  (op.  24);  and  a  "Serenade"  for 
male  chorus,  soprano  solo,  and  small  orchestra 
(op.  25].  These  as  well  as  "  Hagar  in  der 
Wuate,"  dramatic  narative  for  contralto  and 
orchestra,  and  three  songs  tor  medium  voice 
(op.  2S)  preceded  the  second  opera,  since 
which  he  haa  publiahed  a  "  Melody "  for 
violin  and  piano  (op.  29).  He  also  wrote  an 
overture,  entr'actes  and  incidental  music  to 
Percy  MacKaye's  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  (op.  25), 
which  was  produced  by  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  tn 
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1906,  and  several  minor  compositions  for  the 
piano.  Both  bj  virtue  of  what  he  has  achieved 
and  the  promise  which  his  genius  and  bril' 
liant  ability  hold  out  for  the  future,  Mr.  Con- 
verse is  a  significant  figure  in  the  history  of 
American  music.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
has  not  allied  himself  with  those  who  would 
base  an  American  school  on  the  musical  be- 
qiieste  of  certain  native  elements  which  are 
alien  to  our  essentially  European  culture,  he 
has  kept  aloof  from  the  tradition  of  the  old 
world  sufficiently  to  render  his  work  dis- 
tinctive in  color  as  well  as  original  in  suh- 
Btanee,  He  believes,  in  his  own  words,  "  that 
ve  shall  be  able  to  build  up  a  school  of  musi- 
cal composition  second  to  none  and  of  which 
Americans  can  well  be  proud."  Mr.  Converse 
1b  a  trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music ;  a  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Tavern,  Union,  8t, 
Botolph,  and  Tennis  and  Racquet  Clubs  of 
Boston,  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and 
the  Norfolk  Country  Club  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  in  1907-08,  and  is  now  its  vice-presi- 
dent. He  married,  6  June,  1894,  Emma, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Tudor,  of  Brookline,  and 
has  five  daughters. 

BOSCKOSS.  Pliny,  lawyer  and  merchant,  b. 
in  Templeton,  Mass.,  16  Nov.,  1838;  d.  in 
Janesville,  Wis.,  11  July,  1915,  son  of  Frank- 
lin and  Lydia  (Powers)  Norcross.  His  father 
waa  a  farmer.  On  his  paternal  side  he  is 
a  descendant  from 


grated  to  thia 
country  from  Eng- 
land in  1636,  set- 
tling in  Boston, 
Mass,  On  hie  ma- 
ternal side  he  is 
a  descendant  from 
Puritan  stock  of 
early  Colonial  ori- 
gin. One  of  his 
ancestors,  Daniel 
Norcross,  served 
as  corporal  of  the 
"  Minute  Men  "  at 
Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, during 
the  Revolutionary 
War.  Franklin 
Norcross  removed 
with  his  family  to  La  Grange,  Wis,,  in  1855, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  His  son,  Pliny, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  Milton  Academy  in  Southern 
Wiaeonsin,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1860 
he  entered  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  but 
his  student  days  were  abruptly  ended  in  "-- 
following  spring  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Ci 
War,  He  was  the  first  university  student  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  and  en- 
listed 16  April,  1861,  in  Company  K,  of  the 
■  First  Wisconsin  Infantry  under  Capt  (after- 
ward Gen,)  Lucius  Fairchild.  He  was  ap- 
pointed corporal  at  the  request  of  hia  fellow 
students  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Falling  Waters.  At  the  expiration  of  bis  term, 
he  re-enliated  in  Milton,  Wis,,  and  became  cap- 
tain  of   Company  K,  of  the  Thirteenth   Wis- 
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consin  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  three 
years.  Two  of  hia  brothers  served  with  him, 
and  one  died  at  the  front.  In  the  winter  of 
1863-64  he  commanded  a  special  detachment 
in  charge  of  ordnance  stores  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  February,  1866,  in  partnership 
with  the  late  Judge  John  R.  Bennett,  and  for  a 
short  time  with  the  late  Hon.  A.  A.  Jackson. 
Subsequently  he  formed  the  law  firm  of  Nor- 
cross and  Dunwiddie,  having  as  a  partner  the 
late  Judge  B.  F.  Dunwiddte.  They  established 
a  large  and  lucrative  clientele  in  the  succeed- 
ing years,  and  in  1883,  Mr.  Norcross  retired 
from  the  firm  to  engage  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. Hia  firat  venture  was  the  organization 
of  the  International  Tile  Company,  located 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,.  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  a  short  time.  In  August,  1883,  he 
sold  out  bis  interest  in  that  company  and  re- 
turned to  Janeaville,  Wis,,  where  be  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  the  buildings  known 
as  the  Phoebus  Block  and  the  Norcross  Block, 
and  established  the  first  electric  light  plant  in 
Janesville,  furnishing  light  for  the  streets  and 
private  buildings.  In  1888  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  partnership 
with  Alexander  Richardson  under  the  firm 
name  of  Richardson  and  Norcross,  a  connec- 
tion which  continued  until  Mr.  Norcross  with- 
drew from  the  firm  in  1896,  In  1802  he  pur- 
chased the  mills  and  water-power  plants  at 
Fulton  and  Indian  Ford,  a  few  miles  above 
Janesville,  and  emploj'ed  them  in  the  extension 
of  his  operations  for  supplying  electric  light 
and  power.  During  the  later  yeara  of  hia  lite. 
Captain  Norcross  disposed  of  his  principal 
business  intereats  in  .lanesvillc.  and  thereafter 
spent  the  winter  months  in  Florida,  making  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Orlando,  While  visiting 
Janeaville,  Wia.,  he  met  an  accidental  death  by 
drowning  in  the  raceway  near  the  electric 
plant.  Upon  hia  death,  memorial  resolutions 
were  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  State  as- 
sembly and  of  the  Rock  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Captain  Norcross  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1867,  1885,  1905,  and  1907,  and  was 
always  a  recognized  leader  in  this  body,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  During  the  last 
two  sessions  he  maintained  a  home  in  Madison, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  social  favor- 
ites in  that  city.  Captain  Norcross  served  his 
city  as  mayor  for  two  terms,  and  also  aa  city 
attorney.  In  hia  earlier  career  at  the  bar  he 
waa  twice  elected  district  attorney.  In  June, 
1904,  he  was  elected  department  commander  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  This  position  was  attractive 
to  him,  and  he  derived  much  pleasure  in  going 
about  the  State,  attending  camp  fires  and  meet- 
ing the  old  veterans  in  the  agreeable  social  re- 
lations of  the  order.  Governor  Davidson  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 


years.  All  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Rock 
County  bar,  of  whom  a  few  are  still  in  prac- 
tice, attributed  to  him  unusual  qualities  as  an 
advocate.  His  early  life,  the  normal  period  of 
preparation  for  a  professional  career,  was 
quite  broken  up  by  his  service  in  the  army,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  never  acquired  the  habits 
of  a  close  student;  but  his  natural  gifts  as  an 
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orator,  his  keen  business  judgment,  his  intel- 
lectual activity,  his  sound  integrity,  and  above 
all  his  tireless  industry,  vi^ere  such  that  he  was 
enabled  to  succeed  where  even  greater  lawyers 
failed.  His  career  at  the  bar,  therefore,  wag 
most  worthy,  useful,  and  honorable.  Captain 
Noreross  was  a  man  of  winning  personality, 
and  of  eloquent  speech.  In  every  activity  in 
which  he  engaged  his  efforts  were  marked  by 
the  sincerity  of  his  efforts,  the  steadfaatness  of 
his  purpose,  and  by  indomitable  courage.  He 
was  a  public- spirited  citizen,  a  faithful  public 
servant,  a  devoted  family  man,  and  a  cher- 
ished friend  and  neighbor.  While  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  was  a  faithful  attendant,  and  Icept 
himself  so  well  informed  on  all  pending  legis- 
lation that  he  was  always  ready  for,  and  equal 
to,  any  emergency  ot  debate  upon  the  floor  or 
in  committee.  His  genial  and  cordial  manners 
toward  the  younger  men  of  the  legislature  es- 
pecially endeared  him  to  them.  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Janesville  Business  Men's  Associ- 
ation, he  was  chosen  one  of  its  first  presidents. 
He  served  also  as  trustee  for  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  a  a 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Smith. 
In  politics  he  was  an  active  Kepublican.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  of 
the  State,  Captain  Noreross  was  reared  in  the 
communion  of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, and  he  died  in  the  membership  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Janesville. 
The  funeral  was  held  in  that  church,  and  was 
largely  attended.  The  local  Post  of  the  G.  A, 
E.,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member,  had 
general  charge  of  the  services.  On  4  Jan., 
1865,  he  married  Phoebe  A,  Poole,  ot  Beloit, 
Wis.  They  had  four  children:  Frederic  F.  and 
John  V.  Noreross,  who  are  successful  lawyers 
in  Chicago;  Elizabeth  L.,  who  married  George 
A.  Mason,  a  Chicago  lawyer.,  and  Edward  P. 
Noreross,  a  physician,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Nor- 
eross died  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  28  Dec.  IBOO. 
Later.  Captain  Noreross  married  Mrs.  Frances 
Spaulding  Sedington,  of  Troy,  Pa.,  who  sur- 
vived him. 

PUTNAM,  Qeorge  Haven,  soldier,  author, 
publisher,  b.  in  London,  England,  2  April, 
1844,  second  son  of  George  Palmer  and  Vic- 
torine  (Haven)  Putnam,  His  father  was  a 
Bon  of  Henry  (1779-1822)  and  Katherine  Hunt 
(Palmer)  Putnam  (1791-1869)  and  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Putnam,  who  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass..  in  1640,  with  his  wife,  Priseilla 
( Goulds )  Putnam .  George  Palmer  Putnam 
(1814-72)  was  a  celebrated  bookseller  and  pub- 
Jisher  of  New  York  City  and  London,  England 
(q.v).  He  traces  his  descent  from  Gen.  Joseph 
Palmer  (1742-1904),  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  1774,  and  leader  ot  the 
"  Indians,"  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  in 
Boston  Harbor  after  assembling  at  Chairman 
Palmer's  house  and  arranging  for  Ixiarding 
the  British  tea  ships,  continued  to  serve  the 
patriot  cause  in  the  Continental  army  through- 
out the  Revolution  and,  at  its  close,  held  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  When  George 
Haven  Putnam  was  four  years  of  age  his 
parents  packed  up  their  household  l>elong- 
ings.  took  shJp  for  New  York  on  the  "Mar- 
garet Evans,"  a  sailing  packet  of  the  Black 
Star  Line.  On  reaching  New  York  the  father 
selected  as  the  first  American  home  for  his 
family,  a  pleasantly  located  house  at  Staple- 
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ton  Staten  IsHnd  overl  uking  the  New  York 
Bav  George  Hftien  Putnam  was  instructed 
at  home  ly  his  mother  and  nurse  The  elder 
Putnam  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day  enttr 
tamed  as  his  guests  at  his  home  the  authors 
of  the  works  he  publ  shed  and  aa  a  boy 
Haven  remembered  Miss  Bremer  the  Swedi^ 
authoress  Susan  W  arner  the  author  ot  The 
Wide  V\ide  World  Wendell  Phill  ps  the  lee 
turer  and  publicist  and  Mr  Fabans  the 
traveler,  who  made  possibh  tht  first  sug 
gestion  in  regard  to  a  railr)ad  icnss  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Haien  «as  frepired  for 
college  previously  by  the  1  e\  Dr  Stephen 
H  Tyng  who  had  a  class  of  boys  at  St 
Georges  Church  of  which  Dr  Tjng  was  rec 
tor  and  his  son  Stephen  H  T\ng  Ir  in 
atruetor  of  a  company  of  cadets  He  next  en 
tered  Starr  s  Military  Academy  honkers 
N  Y  In  1857  he  attended  Prjf  John  Mac 
MuHcns  school  in  upper  ^ew  iork  and  the 
Columbia  Grammar  School  conducted  by  Dr 
Anthon  after  1819  In  1861  he  matriculated 
at  Columbia  College  but  the  condition  of  his 
eyes  led  his  father  to  send  him  abroad  to 
consult  oculists  in  Pans  and  Berlin  Ha 
sailed  from  New  York  as  the  onl\  passenger 
on  board  the  bark  Louisa  Hatch  bound  for 
Bristol  England  and  from  London  he  went 
to  Paris  and  thence  to  Berlin  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  skill  of  Baron  von  Graefe, 
then  the  leading  oculist  of  Europe  At  hia 
sight  imprnied  he  attended  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  Pans  devoted  to  French  lit 
erature  and  the  literature  and  history  of 
Borne  At  the  advice  of  Baron  von  Graefe  he 
discontinued  lectures  after  reaching  Berlin 
and  sought  open  air  environments  as  necessary 
?o  complete  his  treatment  He  visited  Bayard 
Taylor  at  Gotha  and  en  route  visited  the 
ailenes  at  Dresden  tramped  through  Saxon 
Switzerland  studied  Bohemian  life  at  Prigue 
passed  through  the  Black  Forest  region  saw 
tlse  toymakera  of  Nuremberg  continued  the 
trimp  through  the  pleasant  region  of  the 
Thflringer  wald  and  finally  reached  Gottingen 
wlere  he  took  up  his  studies  at  the  university 
Here  he  attended  lectures  by  Enald  the  dis 
tinguished  Hebrew  scholar  He  also  took  s 
co\  rae  m  German  history  and  botany  At 
the  close  of  the  lectures  m  the  beginning  of 
Julf  1862  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  students 
that  took  a  vacation  trip  through  the  moun 
*-" —  of  the  Hartz  and  this  closed  his  unner 
iourse  at  Gottingen  although  he  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  bidding  a  final  farewell  to 
the  old  university  He  was  going  home  to 
help  put  down  the  rebellion  but  at  its  close 
to  riturn  within  the  coming  year  com]  lets 
hia  work  and  secure  his  doctorate  In  August 
1862  he  boarded  the  steamer  '  Hansa  at 
Brem  n  and  returned  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  Lnion  army  The  Young  Mens  Christian 
Assoc  ation  was  recruiting  a  regiment  that 
mustered  into  service  as  the  One  Hun 
dred  tnd  Seventy  sixth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunt'ers  In  thi^  regiment  he  "Jerved  as 
quartei  master  sergeinf  The  regiment  waa 
assigned  to  the  Ceneral  Banks  e'tpedition 
ordered  to  New  Orleans  La  to  take  pos 
session  of  the  (ity  recently  captured  by 
Admira  Farragut  They  embarked  on  the 
chartered  whaler  "Alice  Corence  '  and  in 
crowded    quarters     with    almost    continuous 
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atorma  for  forty  days  reached  New  Orleans 
and  after  taking  military  possession  of  the 
city  the  regiment  encamped  at  Brasier  City 
Thej  were  nine  months  men  and  on  the  ex 
piratiun  of  their  term  of  sen  ice  they  were 
duly  mustered  out  at  Bonnet  Came  and  al 
most  to  a  man  thej  re  enlisted  for  three  years 
btriice  or  until  the  close  of  the  war  Quarter 
mister  Sergeant  Putnam  Ha^  commiisioned 
second  lieutenant  and  a  few  months  later  firat 
lieutenant  He  aer\ed  as  quartermaster  of  the 
regiment  for  about  six  months  and  \\aa  then 
made  adjutant  He  ser\ed  in  the  Red  River 
campaign  in  Louisiana  The  tJne  Hundred  and 
Seventy  sixth  Nen  \ork  was  assigned  to  Grov 
er  s  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corp  a 
and  reached  Alexandria  on  25  !March  1864 
and  eonatituled  a  part  of  the  rear  guard  when 
the  army  marched  to  Shreieport  His  regi 
ment  \ias  next  in  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps 
with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandiah  Valley  \a. 
Major  Putnam  « as  a  prisoner  of  »ar  at  Libby 
Prison  and  subsequently  at  Dam  ille  but 
upon  being  exchanged  he  served  under  General 
Emery  in  the  final  campaign  that  led  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  fortea  under  C  en 
Toseph  E  Johnaton  to  General  Sherman  m 
^o^th  Cirolina  Hia  term  of  service  in  the 
Union  array  is  noncommissioned  officer  com 
mandmg  officer  in  hospital  recovering  from 
snamp  fever  and  as  prisoner  of  ivar  in  loath 
some  prisons  as  Libbv  and  Danville  made  up 
exacth  three  jeirs  from  the  time  he  enlisted 
aa  a  small  student  3USt  from  Germany  to 
his  landing  an  honorablj  diicharged  soldier  m 
the  Cml  War,  at  the  Whitehall  wharf  in 
New  York  City.  On  5  Oct.,  1865,  he  registered 
his  name  for  his  first  legal  vote,  after  having 
so  fairly  earned  his  citinenahip.  He  was 
deputy  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue 
under  his  father  who  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  collector  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  New  York  in  1862,  and  he  served  under 
his  father.  1865-66.  His  father  resumed  the 
book-publishing  business  in  1866  and  made  his 
son  his  partner  under  the  firm  name  G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Son.  His  father  died  in  1872, 
and  his  sons,  George  Haven,  John  Bishop,  and 
Irving  Putnam  continued  the  business  aa  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  which  business  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  as  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
publishers,  with  George  Haven  Putnam  as  presi- 
dent. They  also  established,  in  1875,  a  printing 
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wealth  Club  of  New  York,  the  Century  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Authors'  Club  and  the  Aldine 
Clubs  of  New  York.  He  waa  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  City  Club  and  of  the  Reform  Club 
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of  New  York  City;  the  National,  Liberal,  and 
Cobden  Clubs  of  London  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  the  Swiss  Club  of  London 
elected  him  to  membership.  He  waa  a  founder 
of  the  Society  for  Political  Education  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Aasoeiation.  The  Free 
Trade  Club  of  New  York,  the  National 
Free  Trade  League,  and  the  Honest  Money 
League  of  1876-78  elected  him  to  membership. 
He  is  the  author  of;  "Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers" (1883)  (seventh  edition  rewritten 
withadilitional  material,  1016) ;  "Questions  of 
Copyright"  (18911  (second  edition  brought 
down  to  March,  13961;  "Authors  and  Their 
Publications  in  Ancient  Times"  (1893) 
(second  edition  revised) ;  "  The  Artificial 
Mother,  A  Fantasy  (1804) ;  "  Books  and  Their 
Makers  During  the  Middle  Ages,"  (2  vols., 
1896 1  ;  "  The  Little  Gingerbread  Man  " ;  "  The 
Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  (2  vols., 
1907 )  ;  "Abraham  Lincoln^The  People's  Leader 
in  the  Struggle  for  National  Existence  "  ( 1009 )  t 
'A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia,  1864-65" 
(19 — I;  "A  Memoir  of  George  Palmer  Put- 
nam" (19 — ).  He  married,  first,  on  7  July, 
1869,  Rebecca  Kettell  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
She  died  in  July,  1805,  and  he  married,  second, 
on  27  April,  1899,  Emily  James,  daughter  of 
Judge  James  C.  and  Emily  Ward  (Adams) 
Smith,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  She  was  born 
15  April,  1865;  graduated  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1880;  studied  at  Girton  College  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  1889-90;  taught 
Greek  at  Parker  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1801-93;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1803-04;  dean  of  Barnard 
College,  New  York,  1804-1000,  and  trustee, 
1001-05;  vice-president  and  manager  Women's 
University  Club,  New  York,  1907-08;  president 
of  the  League  for  Political  Education,  1001-04. 
She  is  the  author  of  "  Selections  from  Luecan  " 
(1801). 

POEHLMANH.  John  William,  wholesale 
florist  b  in  Milwaukee  Wis  21  June  1867- 
d  in  Chicago  III  14  July  1*16  xon  of  John 
George  and  Caroline  ( Haffermeister )  Poehl 
mann  His  father  John  George  Poehlmann 
b  in  4henberg  in  Bavaria  Germany  came  to 
this  country  as  a  \oung  man  and  established  a 
grocery  business  m  Mihiaukte  Wis  John 
was  the  second  of  three  brothers  As  a  boy  he 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  citj 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  school  training  hia 
father  took  him  into  his  business  Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  twenty  three  years  of 
age  when  the  course  of  his  career  changed  in 
a  very  different  direction  Some  years  pre 
viously  in  1879  his  brother  idolph  «ho  vias 
seven  years  older  than  him-jelt  had  gone  to 
Niles  Center  111  where  he  was  emploved  for 
three  ^ears  with  a  large  florist  and  learned 
that  business  thornughlj  In  1885  Adolph  had 
gone  into  business  as  a  florist  with  a  partner 
This  1  artnership  listed  two  ^ears  when 
Adolph  bought  out  his  partner  s  business  and 
Lontmued  b\  himself  at  Morton  Grove  a 
small  tow  n  fourteen  miles  outside  Chicago 
He  had  prospered  so  much  in  fact  that  he 
needed  capital  with  which  to  enlarge  his  plant 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  his  trade  It 
was  in  1810  that  a  partnership  between  Tohn 
August  and  Adolph  «as  formed  John  Poehl 
.  mann  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  salesman 
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ship  end  of  the  enterprise,  applying  himBelf 
to  developing  the  trade  Taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  th"  eity  of  Chioago,  he  establiflhed 
a  distributing  station  in  a  basement  at  1309 
North  Clark  Street  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
in  1900,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  for  a 
time,  John  and  his  brother,  August,  buying 
the  interest  of  their  brother,  Adolph,  in  the 
old  plant,  while  the  latter  set  to  work  build- 
ing himself  a  new  plant  A  year  later  they 
decided  to  consolidate  the  two  plants  and 
then  they  founded  the  present  corporation  of 
Poehlmann  Bros  Company,  John  Poehlmann 
being  elected  president,  Adolph,  vioe-president, 
and  August,  secretary  and  treasurer.  From 
that  time  forward  the  growth  of  the  business 
was  truly  phenomenal  The  corporation  be- 
gan business  with  a  capitalization  of  $90,000 
Soon  afterward  the  Chicago  distributing  sta- 
tion was  moved  to  more  commodious  quarters 
at  30  East  Randolph  Street  With  great 
energy  John  pushed  the  trade  until,  shortly 
before  his  death,  be  had  not  only  extended  it 
all  over  the  country,  but  to  Canada  as  well 
By  that  time  the  plant  had  assumed  gigantic 
dimensions;  it  was  the  biggest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world  There 
were  eight  miles  of  greenhouses,  averaging 
twenty-seven  feet  in  width,  a  veritable  glass- 
covered  street  that  would  have  stretched  from 
one  end  of  Chicago  to  the  other  From  three 
to  tour  hundred  men  were  now  employed  in 
caring  for  the  many  acres  uf  growing  flowers 
and  shrubs  under  glass,  the  payroll  amounting 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per 
annum.  The  yearly  consumption  of  coal 
needed  for  the  furnaces  to  heat  this  vast 
acreage  of  roofed-in  land  was  136,000  tons 
Then  the  company  went  into  the  palm-growing 
business  and  presently  they  had  the  largest 
stock  of  palms  east  of  Philadelphia,  The 
orchid  department  alone  required  eight  lai^ 
greenhouses,  each  250  feet  in  length,  to  house 
their  treasures.  To  supply  this  department 
collectors  were  sent  to  the  jungles  of  South 
America  to  seek  rare  specimens  of  this  exotic 
and  strangely  beautiful  vegetation  To  the 
Philippines  also  a  collector  was  dispatched 
to  collect  such  specimens  of  tropical  plants 
as  are  native  to  that  climate  Cut  flowers, 
however,  form  the  main  article  of  trade.  Two 
million  square  feet  of  glass  is  required  to 
cover  this  important  department  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  addition  the  supply  department, 
which  was  added  several  years  ago  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation  to  the  many  customers  of 
the  firm  throughout  the  country,  has  grown  to 
tremendous  proportions  It  is  not  merely  in 
size,  however,  that  the  business  of  the  Poehl- 
mann Bros.  Company  stands  out  remarkably 
Its  reputation  tor  integrity  and  fair  dealing 
is  equally  worthy  of  remark  Indeed,  it  is 
this  element  that  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  remarkable  success  of  this  tremendous 
establishment.  In  John  Poehlmann  as  well  as 
his  brothers  was  incarnated  this  sterling  in- 
tegrity. How  he  was  regarded  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  florist  trade  is  indicated  by  the 
following  resolution,  or  tribute,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death:  "In  the  death  of  Mr.  Poehlmann  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  successful  members.     Starting  only 
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a  few  lears  ago  with  very  limited  means  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  dc\elopment 
of  hia  hrm  s  splendid  business  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  m  existence  He  uas  a 
Iiard  worker  constantly  at  his  post  and  al 
ways  kindly  to  his  associates  and  employees 
Mr  Poehlmann «  industry  has  left  deep  last 
ing  imprints  on  the  sands  of  American  flori 
culture  and  his  many  friends  dcepiT  mourn  the 
early  passing  of  one  so  gifted  and  <<o  un 
assuming  In  1898  Mr  Poehlmann  married 
Frieda  Ottenbacher  of  Morton  Grove  Four 
years  liter  she  died  In  110-t  he  married 
Emma  Parker  a  sister  of  Mrs  Guy  French 
By  his  firat  marriage  he  had  t»o  children 
John  and  Frieda 

POEHIMANIT  Adolph  H  florist  b  in  Mil 
waukee  Wis  24  May  1860  son  of  John 
George  and  Caroline  (Haffermeisterl  Poehl 
mann  His  father  originally  a  baker  by  trade 
native  of  Ahenberg    in  ""  —     "" 


this 


country 


grocery   business 
Adolph    was    the 
eldest     of     three   ,. 
brothers,        with  // 
whom      he      »as     i 
later     to     found 
an   establishment 
which   has    since 
become  the   larg 
est  in  the  world 
His  early  educa 

quired  in  the 
Milwaukee  public 
schools  HaMng 
concluded  his 
studies,  he  was  for  a  while  employed  in  Mil- 
waukee, but  when  he  was  nineteen  years  ol 
age,  he  went  to  Niles  Center,  III  ,  where  he 
found  employment  in  the  greenhouses  of  a 
large  florist  business  Here  he  remained  for 
three  years,  acquiring  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  floriculture  Afterward 
he  worked  a  year  in  Boston  and,  later,  a  year 
in  Hohoken,  N  J,  part  of  this  time  with 
Peter  Henderson,  at  that  time  the  largest 
florist  in  the  East  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  had  managed  to  save  up  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  ambition  came  over  him  to 
iter  the  business  on  his  own  account  The 
opportunity  came  presently  when  he  was  In- 
vited to  form  a  partnership  with  Otto  Mail- 
r,  a  florist  in  a  small  way,  at  Morton 
Grove,  III ,  who  at  that  time  bad  two  green- 
houses, each  45  x  10  feet  Mailander  cott- 
tributed  $270  00  and  Poehlmann  $320  00.  and 
together  they  built  themselves  a  dwelling. 
The  business  met  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  1887,  Poehlmann 
bought  out  his  partner's  interest  for  $1,270. 
the  nest  three  years,  until  18S0,  Mr. 
Poehlmann  continued  the  enterprise  alone 
During  this  time  he  prospered  In  fact,  so 
:apid  was  his  success  that  he  was  brought 
"ace  to  face  v.\t\t  that  difficulty  which  besets 
many   an   energetic   business   man   who   starts 
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in  a  small  way;  his  trade  developed  faster 
than  his  capital  could  increase  and  he  was 
hampered  by  his  inability  to  meet  the  new 
business  on  account  of  the  limited  size  of  hja 
plant.  It  nas  at  this  time  that  he  suggested 
to  his  two  brothers,  August  and  John,  that 
they  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  an  invitation 
to  which  they  readily  responded.  At  this 
time  Adolph's  plant  consisted  of  one  green- 
house, 20x125  feet,  another  12x125  feet,  a 
third  6  X  125  feet,  and  six  others  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  plant  was  then  valued  at 
$4,200,  which  included  buildings  and  stock  on 
hand,  I  June.  The  other  two  brothers  sup- 
plied $3,000  in  cash  toward  working  tapital, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  loaned  tlicm  by 
their  father;  Adolph  himself  having  a  surplus 
of  $1,200  The  partnership  was  based  on  a 
verbal  agreement,  whereby  they  were  to  share 
equally  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  each 
drawing  what  amounted  to  a  nominal  salary: 
Adolph.  on  account  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  florist  business,  drawing  $35.00  a  month: 
August,  $25.00  a  month,  and  John  $15.00  a 
month.  For  ten  years  the  brothers  continued 
working  under  this  agreement.  From  the  very 
beginning  llie  business  prospered,  the  previous 
commercial  experience  of  John  and  August 
supplementing  the  technical  training  of 
Adolph.  One  year  after  the  termination  of 
this  agreement  the  brothers  formed  a  corpora- 
tion, capitalizing  the  organization  at  $90,000, 
John  Poehlmann  being  president,  Adolph  vice- 
president,  and  August  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Under  the  new  arrangement  the  growth 
of  the  business  became  phenomenal.  It  is  now 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  trade 
extending  even  to  foreign  countries,  to  Canada, 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  close  to  eight  miles  of  green- 
houses, and  the  firm  sends  its  collectors  to 
South  America  and  the  Philippines  for  rare 
orchids  and  other  exotics  from  tropical  climes. 
The  orchid  department  alone  requires  eight 
large  greenhouses,  each  250  feet  in  length 
Not  a  little  of  Mr.  Poehlmann's  success  has 
been  due  to  hie  genuine  love  of  the  commodity 
in  which  his  estahlishment  deals.  It  was  this 
iove  of  the  most  l>eautiful  products  of  nature 
that  attracted  him  toward  floriculture  as  a 
boj.  It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  prac- 
tical management  of  the  details  within  the 
plant  itself  has  been  left  more  largely  to  his 
care,  while  his  brothers  were  more  specially 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  trade  and 
actual  business  management.  On  10  March. 
1691 1  Mr.  Poehlmann  married  Katherine  C 
Ulbrighti  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Mil- 
waukee merchant.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren: Walter  G.,  Vera  E.,  Edna,  and  Morton 
Poehlmann. 

POEHIHANN,  August  Franklin,  wholesale 
florist  b  in  Milwaukee  V\is  21  Oct  IbOO 
SLn  of  John  fieorge  and  Caroline  [Haffer 
meiater)  Poehlmann  His  father  John  G 
Poehlmann  a  natne  of  4hornberg  in  Bavaria 
Germany  was  at  first  a  balvcr  bv  trade  but 
after  coming  to  this  country  as  a  young  man 
he  settled  in  Milwaukee  and  there  went  into 
the  grocery  business  4s  a  hoy  August  at 
tended  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  then 
having  concluded  his  studies  he  dedicated 
himself  to  a  busmesB  career  It  was  not  till 
he   was  twenty-one    however    that  he  entered 
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the  field   in  which  he  v 


to  attain  his  large 
jn  before  that  time 
he  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  practical  ex- 
perience. When  August  was  ten  years  of  age, 
his  older  brother.  Adolph,  then  nineteen,  had 
gone  to  Niles  Center,  III.,  and  there  entered 
the  employ  of  a  large  florist.  Later  he  had 
gone  into  business  for  himself  and  had  met 
with  success.  In  18110,  when  August  Poehl- 
mann  was  twenty-oncj  he  induced  his  brother 
John  to  engage  in  the  florist  business.  This 
was  the  idea  which  crystallized  and  later 
formed  the  Poehlmann  Bros  Company 
Adolph's  capital  «as  largely  represented  by 
his  plant.  August  Poehlmann  and  his  brother 
John      had      been  ~ 

saving  their  earn- 
ings and  they 
were  able,  be- 
tw  een  them  to 
put  another  $3  000 
i  to  the  business. 
\erbally  they 

agreed  that  they 
should  share 

equally   with   each 
olhcr     the     proflta 
of     the      business 
From     the     begin  '' 
ning    the    business  / 
prospered  the 

commeriial  experi 
ence  of  John  and 
August  supple 
mentvng  the  teth 
meal  training  of  , 
Adolph  Added  to  this  they  had  confl 
dence  youth  energv  and  unlimited  de 
termination  For  ten  jiara  they  continued 
partners  then  organized  mto  a  cor 
poralion  with  a  capital  of  $90  000  m  1901 
assuming  the  title  of  the  Poehlmann  Bros 
Company  August  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  H  *"  brother  John  who  was  made 
president  attended  to  the  Chicago  end  of  the 
business  developing  the  selling  end  and 
Adolph  had  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
plant  From  now  on  the  success  of  the  firm 
was  trulj  remarkible  The  estiblishment  is 
now  the  largest  of  its  kind  m  the  world 
From  three  to  tour  hundred  men  are  em 
plowed  in  the  greenhouses  of  which  there  are 
about  eight  miles  averaging  twentj  seven  feet 
in  width  The  cut  flower  department  alone 
requires  2  000  000  square  feet  of  glass  to  cover 
it  Eight  large  greenhouses  each  250  feet  in 
length  are  requ  red  ti  house  the  orchids  many 
of  which  have  bten  gathered  fr  m  the  malarial 
swamps  and  jungles  of  South  America  by  col 
lectors  sent  especially  for  the  firm  Meanwhile 
the  trade  has  been  extenied  all  over  the 
United  States  into  Canada  and  even  into 
foreign  countr  es  August  nai  unusually 
quick  of  perception  quick  to  estimate  the 
value  of  an  opportunity  that  proented  itself 
and  daring  enough  to  take  a  risk  Of  the 
three  brothers  he  was  the  most  aggreHsive  the 
first  to  insist  on  the  develo]  ment  of  any  new 
idea  that  promised  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
business  But  though  he  acted  quickly  some 
times  with  apparent  rashness  his  judgment 
was  nevertheless  lool  for  his  mistakes  were 
few  The  foreign  department  of  the  firm 
stands   out  pre  eminently   as  one  of   the   best 
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results  of  hie  ability  as  an  executive.  That 
the  citizens  of  Morton,  III.,  where  the  vast 
plant  of  the  firm  is  located,  appreciate  the 
sound  buainesH  judgment  of  August  Foehlmann 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in  1008  they 
elected  him  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  haa 
been  mayor  ever  since.  On  18  April,  1905,  Mr, 
Foehlmann  married  Lulie  Virginia  Miller, 
daughter  of  John  C  Miller,  a,  HUccessful  manu- 
facturer uf  paper  boxes  in  Chicago.  They 
have  had  three  children;  Earl  Franklin,  Ro- 
land Morton,  and  Lulie  Virginia 

CARTER,  Levi,  manufacturer  and  Nebraska 
pioneer,  b  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  30  Nov., 
1829 ;  d  in  Omaha,  Neb  ,  7  Nov  ,  1903.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  hence 
was  obliged  lo  assume  the  Tesponsibilitiea  of 
life  at  a  very  tarly  age  His  youth  was  spent 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  worked  hard  in 
the  summer  months,  and  attended  the  common 
schools  nf  the  district  in  the  winter  Later,  in 
addition  to  his  farm  duties,  he  also  worked  as 
a  carpenter  and  liousebuilder  in  the  summer 
and  taught  the  district  school  in  the  winter 
Then,  for  two  years,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  with  his  brother,  Eliphalet,  taking 
daguerreotype  portraits  for  the  people  in  the 
scattered  Western  settlements.  Finally,  he  re- 
moved to  Nebraska  City,  then  very  far  west, 
and  found  employment  at  cutting  and  stacking 
hay  The  business  of  freighting  was  then 
highly  profitable,  and  he  entered  into  it  in 
partnership  with  Isaac  Coe,'  under  the  name 
of  Coe  and  Carter  Since  none  of  the  great 
trans -continental  railroads  had  yet  been  built, 
this  firm  soon  became  extensively  engaged  in 
freighting  supplies  between  the  Missouri 
River  towns  and  the  mining  settlements  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Far  West,  their  primitive 
equipment  consisting  of  large  numbers  of 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  conveying  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  When  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroads  were  built, 
Mr.  Carter  and  his  partner  turned  their  at- 
tention to  cutting  and  furnishing  ties  for  a 
large  part  of  the  construction  work  on  these 
lines  They  were  not  slow  in  grasping  the 
opportunities  that  the  West  then  offered  to 
young  men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  and,  in 
connection  with  their  freighting  business,  soon 
became  the  owners  of  large  cattle  ranges,  pos- 
sessing at  one  time  about  750,000  acres  upon 
which  grazed  5,000,000  head  of  cattle  In 
1878  Mr  Carter  became  a  minor  stockholder 
in  the  Omaha  White  Lead  Company,  the  plant 
of  which  was  located  in  Omaha,  Neb  .  and  in 
that  capacity  became  interested  in  the  proc- 
esses for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  to  the 
extent  of  finally  becoming  en^ged  in  that  in- 
dustry In  188(!  he  organized  the  Carter 
White  Lead  Company,  and  when  the  Omaha 
White  Lead  Company  became  involved  in  diffi- 
culties, took  over  its  business,  thereafter  giv- 
ing his  entire  attention  to  the  business  In 
1890  the  plant  was  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year.  In  1895  an 
additional,  and  much  larger,  factory  was 
erected  by  the  company  at  West  Pullman, 
near  Chicago,  111  Previous  to  actually  en- 
gaging in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  Mr 
Carter  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  its 
processes  and  requirements  With  other 
prominent  and  enterprising 
induced  to  invest  in   tbp  nt 
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White  Lead  Company,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
founding  of  a  new  industry,  but,  having  be- 
come actively  engaged  in  the  business,  he  pon- 
dered upon  improved  methods.  The  result  was 
the  notable  contribution  to  the  industry,  now 
known  as  the  "  Carter  process  "  of  manufactur- 
ing white  lead,  which  soon  demonstrated  its 
superiority  over  all  others  At  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  the  Omaha  White  Lead  Company,  he 
was  certain  that  its  misfortune  arose  from  the 
practice  of  adulterating  its  products,  a  cus- 
tom which  was  then  quite  common  with  all 
corroders  of  white  lead;  and,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  injurious  refutation,  he  organ- 
ized the  new  company  bearing  his  own  name, 
never  afterward  permitting  any  adulterating 
ingredients  to  be  brought  into  his  factory. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  "  Carter  proc- 
ess "  was  the  so-called  "  atomizing  "  of  metal- 
lic lead,  preparatory  to  treatment,  the  lead 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  corroding 
gases  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  instead  of 
the  small  perforated  sheets,  known  as 
"  buckles,"  which  were  used  in  other  processes. 
The  use  of  lead  in  powdered  form  permitted 
mechanical  operation  to  bring  the  lead  and 
corroding  gases  into  contact  as  was  impos- 
sible in  any  other  system.  The  splendid  re- 
sults achieved  justified  Mr.  Carter's  deter- 
mination to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
perfecting  and  development  of  his  ideas  How 
well  he  succeeded  may  he  understood  from  the 
following  facts:  The  original  Omaha  White 
Lead  Company's  plant  had  a  capacity  (nc"' 
nal)  of  5,000  tons  per  annum,  and  em|  ' 
about  250  men.  The  first  plant  built  b 
Carter  had  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  employ- 
ing 100  to  150  men;  while  the  new  plant 
built  at  West  Pullman  had  a  capacity  of 
20,000  tons,  and  employed  from  80  to  100 
men.  Progress  along  the  line  of  work  begun 
by  Mr  Carter  was  not  stopped  at  his  death, 
for  a  new  factory  has  recently  been  erected  at 
West  Pullman,  which  will  manufacture  l.OOO 
tone  of  white  lead  to  every  man  employed  in 
the  manufacture.  Mr  Carter  was  not  only  an  in- 
dustrial pioneer  of  the  highest  type,  but  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  hardy  courageous 
manhood  that  built  up  the  great  Middle  West, 
He  seemed  never  to  know  fatigue  or  fear. 
When  conducting  his  wagon  route,  his  party 
waa  not  infrequently  attacked  by  Indians,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  make  barricades  of  their 
wagons,  and  wait  for  relief  It  has  been  said 
that,  at  such  times,  when  every  day's  delay 
involved  large  losses,  and  every  night  might 
bring  the  destruction  of  both  lives  and  prop- 
erty, Mr.  Carter  was  always  cool  and  collected, 
took  his  regular  sleep  undisturbed,  and  by  his 
apparent  confidence  in  the  successful  outcome, 
kept  up  the  courage  of  his  employees.  His 
foresight  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  at- 
tributes, and  at  no  time  did  his  camps  lack 
necessary  suppli&s;   nor  were  they  ever  over- 

Jrovided  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
ad  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  qualities 
which  brought  about  his  complete  revolution 
of  white  lead  manufacture  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  improved  processes  now  in  use. 
He  never  took  time  to  consider  misfortunes  or 
reverses,  for  his  philosophy  was  always  con- 
structive. On  the  day  of  the  burning  of  his 
first  factory,  friends  calling  to  extend  their 
sympathy  found  him  engaged  in  making  plana 
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for  a  new  building  He  was  generoua  some- 
times to  an  absurd  degree  but  for  aome  un 
accountable  reas  n    hia  borro«~" 


that  he  waa  ael 
i  to  hia  implojees 
13  character latic  of 
nrote  and  the  last 
0  an  employee  who 

^ from  the  eompany 

In  his  broad  minded   tolerant  way   Mr   Carter 
gave  him  his  check    with  the  friendly  advice 
that  he  steal  hj  more      Personally   Jlr   Carter 
of  manhood   temperate  in 
speeth    and  deliberate  in 
The   Leii   Carter   Park 
es    and    including    Carter 
the   plant   of   the   Carter 


iintarily  repaid  his  loans 
dom  a  loser  His  kindnea 
was  «el]  known  and  it  u: 
him  that  the  last  letter  he 
check  he  signed  (ere  aent 
had  embezzled  a  large 


a  a  fine  specime 
hia  habits  mild  i 
thought  and  aetio 
containing  700  a^ 
Lake     located    . 


nhi 


Lead  C<mpanv  it   East   Omaha    Neb 
given  to  the  citv  of  On  aha  by  Mrs   Carter 


i  memorial  to  her  husband 

MACBSIDE  Thomas  Hnston  botanist  and 
unl^er8lty  president  b  in  Rogersiille  Tenn 
31  July  1848  son  of  Re\  Jame^  Bovard  and 
Sarah  Maclenathan  {Huston)  Macbride  His 
father  (1820  1910)  was  a  noted  teacher  and 
pioneer  in  earlv  davs  of  Iowa  and  «as  an 
active  minister  ot  the  Preibytenan  Church  fcr 
more  than  fifty  years  His  earliest  imencan 
progenitor  Robert  Macbride  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Belfast  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Bellefonte  Pa  iias  a  scholar  of  broad  cul 
ture  a  teacher  by  profession  and  founder  of 
the  Bellefonte  (Pa  I  Academy  nhith  is  still 
a  successful  institution  Dr  Slacbride  had  the 
benefit  of  eicellent  educational  opportunities 
which  he  used  ti  advantage  He  began  his 
collegiate  education  at  Lenox  College  at 
Lenoi  la  but  later  became  a  atudent  of 
Monmouth  College  Monmouth  111  where  he 
was  graduated  AB  in  1863  He  afternard 
went  to  Germany  to  complete  hia  education  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  Always  most  inter 
ested  in  the  natural  sciences  he  devoted  him 
self  especially  to  biological  research  and  gen 
eral  science  Upon  h  s  return  to  the  United 
States  he  atcepted  the  professorship  cf  mathe 
matics  at  Lenoi  College  m  ISiO  He  ser\td 
m  this  capicitj  until  I87S  when  he  became 
assistant  professor  of  natural  sc  ence  at  the 
University  of  loia  thus  becoming  identified 
with  the  institution  v  ith  «hich  his  name  has 
been  associated  for  nearly  fortj  >ear8  He  be 
came  professor  of  botany  in  lbS4  a  position 
which  he  filled  until  hia  elevation  to  the  presi 
dency  ot  the  university  in  1314  During  his 
connettion  with  the  institution  aa  the  head 
of  the  botanical  department  Dr  Macbride  wa 
a  close  student  ot  fungi  ot  c^ery  kno  vn  vt 
riety  and  ot  the  flora  ph(aiogriphy  and  sin 
face  geokgy  of  I)ia  In  connection  with  hi 
researches    he    has   published    many    \aluable 

Eiapera  in  the  form  of  bulletins  from  the 
ftboratories  of  the  nitural  h  story  department 
ot  the  University  of  Iowa  His  articles  ha\ 
also  been  published  in  th  reports  ot  the  lowi 
Geological  burvey  and  in  various  acientific 
journals  throughout  the  country  He  is  als 
the  author  ot  a  book  entitled  North  Amen 
can  Slime  Molds  publiahed  in  1000  Di 
Macbride  a  character  is  many  sided  and  his 
genius  nobly  versatile  He  presents  the 
combination  of  the  profound  s  hofar  the  p 
taking  investigator  the  inspiring  tea  her  the 
public  spirited    citizen     and    the    strong    and 
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truly  cultured  man  As  a  scholar  he  pos 
~  ~  ts  a  breadth  of  vision  and  an  appreciation 
aned  interests  of  unusual  character  in 
this  age  of  narrow  specialization  Aa  an  in 
vestigator  he  is  patient  persevering  and  ev 
ct  in  the  determination  ot  material  facts 
hich  he  has  demonstrated  especiilly  in  his 
work  on  slime  molds  un  which  he  is  a  world 
authorit}  and  u  ithal  is  endowed  uith  a 
racr  ot  interpretation  whii-h  illuminates 
erj  subject  to  whith  he  gives  his  attention 
and  which  led  an  old  time  comrade  and  col 
league  to  describe  him  as  the  sweeteet  and 
most  charming  of  the  prophets  and  inter 
preters  ot  nature  As  a  teacher  he  has  made 
the  training  of  specialiata  secondary  to  the 
building  of  character  and  the  development  of 
a  broad  appreciation  ot  life  and  thousands  ot 
stulents  have  carried  the  inspiration  of  hia 
teiching  into  every  walk  in  lite  \s  a  citizen, 
he  has  taken  a,  keen  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  his  activity  in  urging  civic  improvements 
suth  as  the  beautitjing  of  our  cities  and  our 
homes  has  been  especially  fruitful  As  a 
man  he  has  eapeciallj  endeared  himaelt  to 
thoae  who  know  h  m  tor  he  combinea  a  charm 
ing  molest  personality  with  a  deeply  sym 
pathetic  niture  and  his  entire  lift  haa  been 
dominated  by  the  ideal  ot  service  to  his  fellow 
men  The  combination  ot  all  these  noble 
qualities  makea  1  im  a  juat  and  broad  minded 
executive  alive  to  all  the  varied  intereats  ot 
the  institution  over  which  he  pres  des  Dr 
Macbride  is  a  member  ot  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
Sigma  \i  LoUege  Fraternities  the 
A  A  \  S  of  which  he  was  v ice  president  in 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and 
the  American  Paleontology  Society  and  a 
Fellow  ot  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
He  married  31  Dec  18T4  Harriet  daughter 
Jacob  Grosch  Diffenderfer  of  Hopkmton 
Of  this  union  four  children  v  ere  born 
)  of  whom    Jean  and   Philip   D    Macbride 

GABLE  William  rrancis  merchant  b  m 
Upper  Uwochia  Cheater  County  Pa  12  Feb 
1856  son  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  Mercer  {\\o\ 
lerton)  Gable  Hia  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  T<hn  \\ollerton  ot  Reading  Fa  and  a  de 
scendant  ot  George  Smedlev  ot  Derbyshire 
England  who  m  1682  came  to  America  with 
ttilliam  Penn  and  settled  on  the  bank  ot  the 
Great  Riv  er  ( aa  the  Delaw  are  w  as  then 
called)  Later  he  purchased  from  \^  illiam 
Penn  250  acres  of  land  about  1700  he  re 
moved  to  Middletown  Pa  and  while  there 
with  hia  son  Thomas  received  a  grant  of  land 
in  Chester  County  alsT  an  nrigmal  grant  of 
a  lot  or  the  tract  ot  land  that  afterward 
became  the  city  of  Philadelphia  His  son 
George  (1632  176P|  married  first  Jane 
''harpless  and  second  Mary  Hammans  who 
as  the  records  show  was  honored  by  her 
appointment  to  sit  at  the  Ministers  Meeting 
of  the  Society  ot  Friends  His  son  \\  illiam 
(1728  661.  married  Flizabeth  Taylor  Their 
son  George  (b.  11  March.  1758).  came  into 
possession,  in  1785,  of  170  acres  of  land  at 
Uwochia,  Pa.,  which  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Smedlev  family  until  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  William  F  Gable;  he  mar- 
ried Hannah  Mercer  Hia  daughter,  Betty 
(1791-18551,  married  John  Wollerton  and  her 
daughter,  Hannah  Mercer    (1825-96),  married 
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Isaac  Gable  (1822-1903)  cind  became  tlie 
mother  of  William  F.  Gable,  The  Smedley 
family  coat -of -arms  consists  of:  ermine  shield, 
a  chevron  lozenzy  of  azure  and  gold;  crest, 
an  eagle  bead  erased,  black.  Isaac  Gable  was 
a  farmer  and  his  son  passed  a  happy  child- 
hood in  the  green  fields  and  shady  groves  of 
Upper  Uwocbla.  As  he  grew  older  he  assumed 
hii  ahare  of  responsibilitj  and  spent  much  of 
lijB  time  in  hard  «ork  on  the  farm  The 
constant  outdoor  life  contributed  to  the  up 
building  of  the  strong  physique  nhith  has 
aluajs  been  one  of  his  distinctive  character 
istiLS  E\en  in  boyhood  he  gaie  evidence  of 
great  mental  capacity  fine  canny  business  in 
stincts  and  an  intensely  energetic  nature  all 
of  which  traits  iiere  augmented  by  the  in 
dustrious  habits  and  pouers  of  persistence  en 
gendered  by  hw  early  surroundings  and  train 
ing  He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 
of  Chester  County  but  m  1860  his  father 
remo*ed  to  Reading  Pa  where  he  iias  (^ 
excellent  educational  advantages  in  the  high 
schools  of  Reading  and  Chester  aftern  ard 
preparing  himself  for  a  business  life  at  Farr 
Commercial  Lollege  in  Reading  That  he  i 
not  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  great  centers  o 
learnu  g  has  no  duubt  been  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  suctessfui  career  Although  an  ardLut 
student  he  was  not  a  young  man  whi  would 
follow  blindly  the  paths  worn  by  tradition 
and  contention  but  insisted  upon  taking  men 
tal  shortcuts  into  untrodden  places  where  he 
made  his  search  for  knowledge  by  himself  A 
scholar  by  instinct  he  became  by  means  of 
these  little  journeys  a  man  of  wide  learn 
ing  and  superior  culture  Mr  Gable  began 
his  business  apprenticeship  in  1874  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  the  employ  of  Boas  and 
Rauderbush  lumber  merchants  in  Reading 
Pa  Hl  lemained  in  their  employ  four  lears 
and  in  18i8  entered  the  department  store  of 
Dues  Fomeroy  and  Stewart  a  step  that  had 
much  to  do  w  ith  determining  his  future  career 
and  b^  which  he  gained  the  i  racticat  experience 
which  was  partially  instrumental  in  making 
bun  the  originator  and  upbuilder  of  the  great 
est  commerLial  enterprise  in  Central  Penn'i\l 
vania  On  1  March  18S4  OLCurrod  the  most 
important  eient  of  his  business  career  namely 
tiie  opening  of  his  store  n  Altoona  Pa  The 
beginning  was  modest  tht  little  store  located 
at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Thir 
teenth  Street  having  hut  a  dozen  clerks  and 
a  complete  stock  which  as  a  whole  was  mauj 
tunes  leas  than  the  amount  of  merchandise 
now  carried  in  any  singk  department  The 
firm  was  known  as  Sprecher  and  Gable  It 
was  Mr  Gable  honever  who  was  at  all  timea 
the  guiding  genms  in  the  conduct  cf  the  store 
He  had  natural  far  sighted  business  sagacity 
a  talinf  for  organization  and  the  faculty  of 
choosing  and  developing  ability  in  hia  &ub 
ordinate*  while  at  the  same  time  he  promoted 
their  best  interests  as  well  as  his  own  His 
cheerful  disposition  and  friendly  ittitude 
toward  all  brought  him  a  prosperous  tride  and 
as  his  opportunities  widened  be  was  shrewd 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  them  The  little 
store  developed  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  the 
business  was  removed  to  its  present  location 
at  103  Eleventh  Avenue  and  the  firm  name 
changed  to  ttilliam  F  Cable  and  Company 
The  lelebration  ot  the  twenty  fifth  annneraarj 
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of  this  enterprise,  which  took  place  in  March, 
1909,  was  a  memorable  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  store  and  an  event  in  the  business  life 
of  Altoona,  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Gable  was 
the  recipient  of  many  sincere  tributes  as  the 
founder  of  a  great  business  enterprise,  and  aa 
a  man  who  places  human  values  before  prop- 
erty values.  At  a  banquat  given  the  em- 
ployees of  the  store  he  was  presented  with  a, 
silver  loving-cup,  on  which  was  inscribed 
his  favorite  business  maxim:  ''There  is  no 
line  drawn  in  my  mind  or  heart  between  em- 
ployer and  employee."  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  Horace  Traubel,  literary  executor  and 
biographer  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  others 
prominent  in  official,  business,  and  literary 
circles  of  Pennsylvania  There  were  present 
also  many  former  employees  who  had  found  in 
Mr  Gable's  efficient  business  methods  and 
generous  encouragement  the  inspiration  and 
equipment  with  which  they  had  gone  forth  to 
n  in  distinction  in  their  chosen  line  of  work. 
In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  quote  the 
following  lines  from  a  poem  composed  and 
recited  on  this  occasion  by  hia  life-long  friend 
Luther  Frees; 

"  I  take  ray  privilege  of  years  and  read  this 
friend  of  mine; 
Read  him  as  one  whose  scope  of  life  looks 

past  the  dollar  sign; 
Read  him  as  one  who  places  worth  beyond 

the  mask  of  grace; 
Read  him  as  one  who  holds  the  man  above 

the  pomp  of  place; 
Read  him  with  scorn  of  cant  and  sham  and 

outworn  thought — and  then. 
In  brightest  text,  read  him  as  one  who  loves 
his  fellow  men  " 
The  Gable  system  of  merchandising,  the  store's 
original  methods  of  trade  organization,  of  dis- 
tribution ot  manufactured  products,  and  its 
translation  into  everyday  action  of  the  eco- 
nomic principles  which  govern  commerce,  form 
a  text-bnok  of  commercial  education  open  to 
the  merchants  of  the  world  The  Gable  store 
has  the  old-time  air  of  refinement,  elegance, 
and  comfort.  Here  each  section  is  a  special- 
ized store,  many  of  them  the  largest  and  finest 
in  that  section  of  the  country  Here  shop- 
ping may  be  done  unhurried,  uncrowded,  un- 
disturbed, in  roomy  salons  Comfort  and  con- 
"enience — not  condensation — are  the  first  con- 
idevations.  and  spaces  are  never  permitted  to 
be  congested  to  the  discomfort  and  incon- 
'  'nee  of  customers,  nor  is  merchandise  ever 
n  in  any  deceptive  ways.  One  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Gable  business  has  always  been 
the  education  of  its  employees— the  training 
of  all  the  people  in  the  store  "  family "  to 
greater  usefulness  and  self -development  It 
must  he  apparent  that  whatever  good  may 
have  come  to  individuals  who  have  profited 
through  large  business  store-keeping  it  is  al- 
together insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
good  brought  to  the  people  as  a  whole  Aside 
from  his  successful  business  career,  Mr  Gable 
noteworthy  citizen.  True  to  his  Quaker 
ancestry  be  is  a  man  of  peace— opposed  to 
militarism  in  any  form — his  whole  system  of 
philosophy  being  constructive  rather  than  de- 
ictivc;  is  public -spirited  and  philanthropic 
1  quiet,  practical  way.     It  is  natural  that 
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political  honorB  should  He  in  the  path  o!  a  man 
of  Mr.  Gable's  prominence,  but  he  never,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  has  been  a  politician,  his 
only  public  olEce  having  been  that  of  parii 
commiasioner  of  Altoona,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  two  years  He  has,  however,  a 
reputation  as  an  able  public  speaker  and  has 
made  some  notable  addresses  on  various  occa- 
sions. From  his  early  youth  he  has  be«n  a 
lover  of  books,  an  exhaustive  reader,  and  a 
student  of  history  as  well  as  of  events.  The 
unusually  well -organized  and  selected  book  de- 
partment in  hia  store  has  always  been  one 
of  hia  greatest  pleasures,  while  in  his  home  he 
has  an  extensive  library  of  valuable  books. 
When  a  very  young  man  he  began  the  col- 
lection of  autographs  and  letters  of  literary 
und  other  celebrities  and  these  have  now 
grown  into  an  accumulation  of  considerable 
proportions  and  interest.  He  also  possesses 
a  number  of  historical  documents  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  His  chief  per- 
sonal characteristics  are  his  indepundence  and 
his  democracy  While  imbued  with  the  deep- 
est respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  he  has 
always  steadfastly  refused  what  appeared  to 
him  as  time-worn  creeds  and  outlived  faiths 
of  men  who  were  in  bondage  to  their  environ- 
ment and  heredity.  It  is  much  to  his  credit 
that  throughout  his  life,  he  baa  many  times 
fearlessly  advocated  unpopular  controversies 
for  the  reason  that  he  thought  he  was  right. 
He  was  an  admirer  and  associate  of  Walt 
Whitman  many  years  before  public  recognition 
of  the  poet's  genius  came  about;  and  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  Robert  Inger 
Boll,  giving  him  strong  support  at  a  time 
when  for  a  less  strong  and  able  man  the  pen- 
alty of  his  loyalty  would  have  been  ostracism. 
What  he  believes  is  truth  and  right  he  ac- 
cepts; dogmatism  in  any  form  he  rejects;  and 
he  is  the  friend  of  alt,  defending  the  victim 
and  condemning  the  oppressor  The  demo- 
cratic phase  of  his  character  is  exemplified  in 
his  business  as  well  as  social  life  and  his 
hopes  for  its  future  were  well  expressed  in  his 
anniversary  speech,  when  he  spoke  of  hie 
dream  of  the  "store  beautiful."  He  said  in 
part:  "The  mad,  wild,  greedy  rush  of  com- 
petition forces  us  to  use  some  methods  that 
I  would  instantly  dispose  of  were  it  not  that 
we  must  protect  ourselves  under  present 
ditions  ...  We  can  do  what  we  can  to  make 
things  better  and  hope  for  the  day  when  the 
competitive  system  will  be  no  longer  in  the 
way  of  a  higher  and  better  eivilization.  and 
under  a  co-operative  commonwealth  we  can 
get  nearer  the  ideal  store."  An  episode  illus- 
trative of  Mr  Gable's  fine  sense  of  moral 
values  is  related  by  one  of  his  friends  A 
shabbily  dressed  boy  pitked  up  a  book, 
"  Heroes  of  Revolution  "  from  the  store  coun- 
ter and  walked  out  without  paying  for  it 
When  the  boy  was  apprehended  and  brought 
before  Mr.  Gable,  the  latter  remarked:  "I 
always  like  to  help  people  who  want  to  read 
the  right  books,"  and  with  that  returned  the 
twenty  five  cent  book  to  the  shelves  and  gave 
the  astonished  boy  a  dollar  hook  with  the  in- 
struction to  return  for  another  when  he  had 
finished  that  The  result  of  this  unique  ti 
ment  of  the  offense  was  that  the  boy,  who 
sent  home  wondering,  was  a  safer  member  of 
society  than  he  would  have  been  if,  according 
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to  the  time-honored  rules,  he  had  been  sent 
to  jail  weeping.  Mr,  Gable  finds  his  chief 
relaxation  in  hia  country  home,  "'  Glen  Gable 
Farm,"  located  at  Wyebrook,  Chester  County, 
Pa.  Here  he  has  a  dairy  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence and  is  a  well-known  breeder  of  thor- 
oughbred Guernsey  cattle  and  horses.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  At  the  international  milk  and  cream 
show  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  one  of  the 
largest  shows  of  the  kind  ever  held,  the  Glen 
Gable  Farms  exhibit  was  awarded  the  medal 
of  honor  as  winner  of  the  highest  score  in 
the  market  class.  He  holds  no  affiliation  with 
any  secret  societies  or  church;  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Altoona  Robert  Burns  Club. 
He  married  on  7  May,  1870,  Kate  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  B  Frank  Boyer,  a  prominent  at- 
torney of  Reading,  Pa.  Of  this  union  there 
were  born  nine  children,  namely;  Edna 
Luella  Gabie,  wife  of  James  H.  Powers;  Bay- 
rd  Wolierton  Gable,  deceased;  Ijowell  Boyer 
Gable,  manager  of  "  Glen  Gable  Farms " ; 
Elizabeth  Smedley  Gable  deceased  Certrude 
Pellman  Gable  wife  of  George  Pomeroy  ''tew 
art  Robert  Clair  Gable  manager  of  the 
photo  department  of  W  F  Cable  and  Com 
panj  Anna  Katherme  Gable  George  Pomeroy 
Gable   and  Mary  \  irginia  Gable 

SCOTT  James  Wilmot  journalist  b  m  Ual 
worth  County  Wis  28  June  1849  d  in  New 
York  City  14  April  ISSo  son  of  Da\id  Wil 
mot  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Scott 
His  father  an 
old  time  printer 
was  editor  and 
publisher  of  news 
papers  in  Galena  /// 
III.  for  thirtj  //,j 
five  years  preced  ' 
ing  his  deith  in 
18S8  James  W 
Scott  when  old 
enough  to  begin 
work  learned  the 
printing  trade  m 
his  father  s  office 
at  Galena  attend 
ing  the  loeil  pub 
lie  school  at  the 
same  time  Lati 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Galena  high 
school  and  on  completing  the  c  urse  in 
that  institutnn  entered  the  college  at 
Beloit  \\w  wbere  he  studied  f)r  tno 
years  He  «as  unabk  because  of  his  rtstleas 
desire  to  be  engaged  m  some  calling  on  his 
own  atcount  to  complete  his  college  course 
and  went  to  New  York  where  for  a  time  he 
was  engaged  m  floriculture  His  interest  in 
this  fascinating  buameaa  was  great  and  in 
addition  to  his  active  work  in  business  hours 
although  then  very  voung  he  became  an  in 
telligent  contributor  to  the  papers  devoted  to 
it.  Many  of  his  articles  showed  a  good  lit 
erarv  style  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  subject  I  ater  abandoning  thia  busi 
ness  to  take  a  pos  tion  in  the  government 
printing  office  at  W  ashington  Mr  Scott  served 
as  a  proofreader  until  1872  whtn  he  with 
drew   from   the    ofBce   to    establish   a    weekly 
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newspaper  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md, 
Thia  was  Mr,  Scott'a  first  effort  as  a  pro- 
prietor, and  hi 3  succeaa,  wliile  not  glitter- 
ing, was  sufficient  to  confirm  hizn  in  t!ie  ba- 
lief  tliat  it  waa  his  proper  Bptiere  in  life. 
The  Maryland  paper,  however,  did  not  afford 
him  sufficient  scope,  he  was  a  young  man  with 
progressive  ideas,  many  of  which  he  could  not 
put  into  effect  on  a  country  weekly,  and  espe- 
cially one  in  bo  contracted  a  territory  as 
Prince  Georges  County.  Leaving  Maryland,  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  and,  with  his  father, 
started  "  The  Press,"  at  Galena.  Here  the 
same  troubles  faced  him;  he  wanted  a  larger 
and  better  opportunity.  One  year  in  Galena 
satisfied  him  that  he  could  do  better  in  Chi- 
cago, and  thither  he  went  in  1875  Mr.  Scott's 
first  venture  in  Chicago  journalism  was  to 
purchase  "  The  Daily  National  Hotel  Re- 
porter." Under  his  management  its  success 
was  iimnediate,  and  he  made  arrangements  to 
change  it  from  a  class  daily  to  a  general 
newspaper.  From  this  intention,  however, 
Mr  Scott  afterward  receded,  and  having  an 
able  and  trusty  partner  in  F.  \V.  Rice,  he  de- 
cided to  let  him  have  the  control  of  the  jour- 
nal. In  this  he  was  wise  as  it  became  the 
source  of  great  profit  to  both  of  them  It  was 
the  ambition  o(  Mr.  Scott  to  become  identified 
with  a  high  class  daily  newspaper,  and  in 
May,  1881,  he,  in  company  with  several  young 
men,  who  had  been  successful  in  their  work 
on  other  Chicago  dailies,  organized  The  Chi- 
cago Herald  Company  Lack  of  sufficient 
capital  retarded  the  proper  development  of 
the  enterprise,  until  1882,  when  J.  R.  Walsh, 
president  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  hav- 
ing full  faith  in  Mr  Scott's  ability  and  judg- 
ment to  make  the  paper  a  success,  purchased 
the  stock  of  the  other  shareholders,  and  con- 
centrated the  control  in  the  hande  of  Mr 
Scolt,  With  abundant  means  at  his  command, 
and  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  judgment 
necessary  to  the  economical  but  wisely  directed 
use  of  his  capital.  Mr  Scott  accomplished  the 
supreme  wish  of  his  life  in  building  up  to  a 
profitable  existence,  a  great  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  Every  department  of  the  "  Her- 
ald "  bears  the  impress  of  hi^  executive  ability. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  men  he 
could  find,  both  in  the  editorial  and  business 
branches,  and  insisted  upon  a  liberal  policy 
in  the  gathering  ot  the  news,  as  well  as  in  its 
preparation  for  publication.  The  result  of 
this  was  seen  in  the  "  Herald "  every  day, 
that  it  had  "  the  largest  morning  circulation 
in  Chicago."  He  spared  no  outlay  of  time  or 
money  to  make  his  paper  one  of  the  beat  in 
the  coimtry,  and  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory, both  to  Mr  Scott  himself,  and  to 
every  one  of  liis  aids  The  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  ia  a  powerful 
combination  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  leading  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  this  organizatbo 
Mr.  Scott  was  president  for  three  terms,  his 
counsel  and  executive  direction  being  of  great 
value  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation He  also  served  for  three  terms  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  and  much 
of  the  prestige  of  this  now  flourishing  organi- 
zation is  due  to  his  wise  administration.  As 
president  of  the  United  Press,  which  expends 
$500,000  annually  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
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tributing  of  the  news  by  wire  over  leased 
wires,  to  daily  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Mr.  Scott  wielded  no 
amail  power.  The  telegraphic  news  service 
of  this  country  on  the  association  plan  ia  a 
recognized  institution,  and  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  reports  are  often  more 
influential  than  men  high  up  in  public  office. 
To  properly  handle  a  corps  of  this  kind,  and 
obtain  from  it  the  best  results,  while  at  the 
same  time  repressing  whatever  tendency  there 
may  be  to  abuse  of  its  high  power,  requires 
something  akin  to  generalship,  and  the  pres- 
ent highly  organized  service  of  the  United 
Press  is  in  this  respect  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Scott's  genius.  When  the  prospect  of  securing 
the  World's  Fair  for  Chicago  was  first 
broached,  Mr.  Scott  was  made  chairman  of  the 
presa  committee  of  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  work  that 
the  public  opinion  to  which  Congress  iinally 
yielded  was  formed.  When  the  permanent 
organization  was  perfected,  he  was  made  a 
director,  and  he  was  unanimously  tendered  the 
position  of  president  at  the  annual  election 
of  1891,  but  the  pressure  of  his  private  busi- 
ness compelled  him  to  decline  the  honor.  He 
did,  however,  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Press  and  Printing,  and  the 
;  sensible  direction  whioii  made  his  pre- 
s  efforts  so  acceptable  was,  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  World's  Fair  machinery, 
made  noticeable  from  the  moment  he  was  se- 
lected. Mr.  Scott  also  started  the  Chicago 
"  Evening  Post,"  another  newspaper  which  at- 
tained a  phenomenal  success.  It  built  for  itself 
e  of  the  finest  newspaper  offices  at  that  time 
the  country.  While  not  so  active  in  its  man- 
agement, he  made  it  prosperous  and  influen- 
tial. He  had  a  keeu  supervision  over  all  the 
details  of  the  business,  being  well  seconded 
by  an  able  staff  of  assistants.  In  personal 
appearance,  Mr  Scott  was  a  well  formed  man, 
of  robust  physique ;  bis  face  was  kindly 
molded,  and  he  had  keen  but  twinkling  eyes, 
which  well  showed  his  good  nature.  Intensely 
social  and  jovial  in  his  disposition,  he  was  a 
member,  either  active  or  honorary,  of  nearly 
every  prominent  club  in  Chicago,  as  well  as 
of  the  famous  Clover  Club  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Press  Club  of  New  York  City.  Ho 
was  a  typical  Western  American  of  un- 
bounded energy,  keen  business  foresight  and 
rare  courage.  In  1873  he  married  Caroline 
Greene,  daughter  of  Daniel  M.  Greene,  of 
Lisle,  111. 

BBOOKER,  Charles  Frederick,  manufac- 
turer, b.  in  Litchfield,  Conn  ,  4  March,  1847, 
son  of  Martin  Cook  Brooker  and  Sarah  Maria 
(Seymour)  Brooker.  He  is  of  English  extrac- 
tion on  both  sides  ot  the  family.  His  earliest 
paternal  ancestor  in  this  country  was  John 
Brooker,  a  shipwright,  who  left  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Boston;  in  1605  he 
removed  from  Boston  to  Guilford,  Conn.,  and 
became  a  central  figure  in  the  history  of  that 
city.  The  father  of  Charles  F.  Brooker  was 
a  New  England  farmer  and  the  boy  spent  his 
early  youth  in  the  healthy  activity  which  with 
simple  but  comfortable  living  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  vigor  and  energy  necessary  for 
his  future  active  career.  He  enjoyed  the  ex- 
ceptional educational  advantages  afforded  even 
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in  the  modest  schools  of  small  New  England 
c  mmunities  He  first  attended  the  c  mmon 
schools  ot  Litchfield  and  later  cjntinued  his 
studies  at  Torrington  Cot  n  In  18()4  at  the 
age  cf  seventeen  he  entered  upon  business  life 
as  accountant  of  the  Col  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company  located  at  Torrington  He  ahowed 
remarkahle  aptitude  not  only  in  the  adjust 
ment  of  the  company  8  accounts  but  soon  made 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  departments  of 
the  factory  whuh  was  even  then  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  conterna  of  the 
country  In  1H69  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Bcerefarj'h  p  of  the  company  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  such  efficiency  that  in  ISIS  he 
became  ita  preaident  After  Mr  Brooker  a 
election  as  chief  executive  the  Coe  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company  develnped  with  re 
markable  rapidity  aa  the  direct  result  of  hia 
rare  esecutiie  abilitj  and  boundless  energy 
In  1889  the  American  Brasa  Company  located 
at  Waterbury  Conn  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company  with  sev 
eral  other  companies  of  prominence  in  that 
line  of  industry  As  the  man  who  probablv 
knew  more  than  any  other  man  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  brass  Mr  Brooker  was 
elected  president  of  (he  American  Brass  Com 
pany  an  honor  which  practically  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  brass  and  copper  manu 
factunng  industry  m  the  LTnited  Stitta  Hia 
business  affiliationa  extend  to  a  number  of 
other  enterprises  including  the  Ansonia  Land 
and  Uater  Po»er  Companj  Anaonia  Conn  of 
which  he  is  president;  director  of  the  Torring- 
ton Water  Company ;  director  of  the  Turner  and 
Seymour  Manufacturing  Company  of  Torring- 
ton; director  of  the  United  Statea  Smelting 
and  Eefining  Company;  president  and  director 
of  the  Anaonia  National  Bank.  Mr.  Brooker 
has  been  prominently  and  actively  interested 
in  politics  for  many  years,  and  has  served  in 
each  branch  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assem- 
bly; in  the  House  in  1875  and  in  the  Senate 
in  1S93.  A  stanch  Republican,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kepublican  National  Commit- 
tee (lBOO-01)  and  a  member  ot  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  for  a  number  ot 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  cluba 
noteworthy  for  their  remarkably  varied  field  of 
intereat,  among  which  are:  Union  I*ague 
Club  of  New  York,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  since  1876,  and  vice-president  in  1910; 
New  England  Society,  of  which  he  was  at  one 
time  a  director;  Railroad  Club;  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Bankers'  Club;  Drug  and  Chemi- 
cal Club;  American  Geographical  Society,  all 
of  New  York;  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, Washington,  D.  C.,  Metropolitan  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Connecticut  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  ot  which  he  is  governor,  and 
Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Mr.  Brooker  has  always  been 
a  generous  supporter  ot  meritorious  charitable 
work  and  is  president  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Anti-tuberculoaia  Association,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  In  IDll  he  received  from  Yale 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  He  was  married  in  London,  England, 
30  Oct.,  18!)I,  to  Mra.  Julia  E.  Clark  Parrel. 
of  Ansonia,  Conn,,  daughter  of  Wilson  H 
Clark,  ot  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CHALIfEBS,    Hn^h,    manufacturer,    b.     in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  3  Oct.,  1873,  son  of  Thomas  and 
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Jeanette  (Bell)  Chalmers  He  la  descended 
from  Thomas  Chalmtra  vho  came  from  Scot 
land  to  this  countrj  eirl>  m  the  nineteenth 
century  and  aettled  in  Dajton  As  a  boy  he 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city 
Even  at  this  early  age  ho  i  ever  he  had  al 
ready  determined  on  a  business  career  ind 
with  characteristic  impatienic  did  n  t  wait 
to  finiah  his  public  school  course  bef  re  fitt  ng 
himielf  by  tak  ng  a  abort  tourae  in  a  bus  nesa 
college  He  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen  oh 
tained  employment  aa  ofli  e  boy  in  tht  Dai 
ton  aalearotms  of  the  National  Cash  legistcr 
Company  During  the  same  period  he  con 
tinued  his  business  studies  b>  attend  ng  night 
classes  m  stenography  and  1  jokkeej  mg  Tl  ere 
remained  verj  little  time  for  jlaj,  for  after 
haling  made  his  choice  of  life  work  Mr 
Chalmers  devoted  hia  nhok  time  to  the  busi 
nesa  ot  succeeding  The  same  energj  and  per 
aiateuce  which  cauaed  him  to  sacrihce  hia 
hours  for  recreatitn  lo  night  schrol  were  not 
sloi  to  win  the  recognit  on  of  his  employers 
His  advanetment  «as  steady  When  he  \  as 
not  let  e  ghteen  he  was  taken  into  the  oflne 
and  made  a  bjokkeeper  But  Mr  Chalmers 
was  not  of  the  tem]  erament  which  accepts 
sedentary  occupation  with  resignatitn  Buai 
ness  experience  he  had  giined  and  «aa  still 
gaining  To  this  he  determined  to  idd  a  spe 
cial  knowledge  of  cash  registers  and  while  he 
worked  m  the  office  he  made  himself  an  e\ 
pert  on  this  subject  But  :t  is  one  thing  to 
gain  knowledge  it  is  qu  te  another  matter  to 
make  use  of  it  To  Mr  Chalmers  knowledge 
which  could  not  stand  the  practical  test  of 
utility  was  irrelevant  His  knowlclge  ot  cash 
registers  he  used  to  the  immense  ad\antipe  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  which 
realized  that  a  young  man  who  could  combine 
such  quickness  of  cc mprehension  with  such  de 
termination  and  entrgj  was  wasted  poring 
over  ledgers  Mr  Chalmers  did  not  remain 
long  a  bookkee]  er  At  the  age  ot  tienty 
four  he  uas  made  district  manager  ot  Ohio 
with  twenty  four  salesmen  under  hia  direction 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  was  older  than  him 
self  The  iital  force  that  he  was  in  the  Na 
tional  Cash  Register  Company  was  felt  not 
only  localli  but  throughout  the  country  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prominence 
that  that  company  atta  ned  in  the  ejes  of  the 
conaummg  public  Mr  Chalmers  did  not  long 
remain  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  dis 
trict  He  began  to  participate  m  the  nation 
wide  advertising  campaigns  ot  the  companj 
then  gradually  assumed  control  From  his 
earliest  identification  with  the  business  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  adicrtis 
ing  properly  prepared  and  u]  on  these  po  nts 
he  was  most  active  and  zealous  in  spreading 
information  regarding  the  National  cash  regis 
ter  At  the  age  of  twenty  nine  he  v  as  general 
mai  agLT  of  the  company  and  its  \  ice  president 
In  this  p  silion  he  later  drew  a  nearly  saliry 
of  $72  000  Mr  Chalmers  remained  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  until  1007 
The  buBincBs  nrganii-ation  of  the  company  was 
now  one  of  the  huge  successes  in  the  country 
and  its  name  known  to  every  shopkeeper  and 
every  tradesman  in  America  In  a  sense 
achievement  was  complete  To  a  man  ot  Mr 
Chalmers  energetic  temperament  would  come 
a  desire  to  achieve  a  similar  gigantic  success 
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jn  other  fields  to  develop  anme  enterprise  with 
\^hl(.h  be  might  be  associated  from  the  tery 
inception  For  this  reason  rather  than  with 
ail}  idea  of  bettering  his  situation  financially 
be  left  the  ^atlonal  Cash  Register  Company 
and  nent  to  Detroit  a«  president  of  the  E  E 
Thomas  Detroit  Motor  Companj  He  was  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  ready  to  pour  his  vital 
energy  into  the  new  enterprise  Hia  achieve 
ment  in  the  automobile  industry  has  been  no 
less  phenomenal  than  his  development  of  the 
^atlonal  Cash  Pcgister  Corapinj  He  bLcame 
suecessivelj  president  of  the  Chalmers  Detroit 
Company  ind  then  of  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Company  \\  hen  he  entered  the  business 
March,  1D08  the  plant  of  the  company  c 
Histed  of  only  one  building  three  stories 
height  Todai  the  plant  (overs  thirtj  aci 
There  are  four  four  story  buildings  twei 
smaller  buildings  and  a  manufacturing  floor 
space  of  818  OOU  square  feet  During  the  past 
year  (1116)  the  output  of  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Comp'iny  totaled  $30  000  000  Finan 
cially  the  prcgreas  has  been  no  less  astounding 
From  the  beginning  the  companj  was  so  in 
creasin^ly  prosperous  that  it  nas  able  to  offer 
investments  for  sale  rather  than  pose  " "  " 
borrow  er  In  August  1910  it  dLclared 
per  cent  dm  lend  and  in< 
stock  from  $300  000  to  $3  000  000  In  October 
1912  a  33  1  3  per  cent  dividend  brought  the 
total  investment  up  to  S4  000  000  and  a  25 
per  cent  dividend  in  Junt  of  the  followmg 
year  made  It  St  000  000  The  preferred  stock 
amounting  to  $1500  000  nas  created  in  1913 
which  the  (.ompany  now  persists  in  redeeming 
BO  that  at  the  beginning  of  1918  $1100  000 
mas  still  extant  selling  at  lOai^  The  com 
pany  is  njw  out  of  debt  paying  its  preferred 
stock  and  10  per  cent  dnidends  on  its  com 
mon  shares  As  chief  executive  !Mr  Chalmers 
IS  exacting  and  a  disci[  linanan  alnays  re 
quiring  the  sincereat  and  greatest  efforts  from 
his  subordinates  He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
securing  team  work  but  he  ai^ks  no  more  than 
he  gives  and  his  indefatigable  energy  and 
determination  al\ia>8  predominate  He  is  ever 
on  the  alert  for  trade  innovations  and  looks 
upon  business  as  a  world  wide  school  m  which 
there  is  always  somethma  to  learn  In  the 
business  world,  Mr.  Chalmers  is  a  national 
figure,  not  only  because  of  his  phenomenal 
Bueoeas,  but  because  of  hia  characteristic 
vitality.  His  influence  is  felt  from  coast  to 
coast,  even  outside  of  his  special  line.  Not  a 
little  of  his  prominence  is  due  to  his  ability  as 
a  speaker  on  subjects  relating  to  salesman- 
ship and  advertising,  and  here  agai 
pervading  vitality,  which  moves  h 
rather  than  any  smooth -phrased  oratory.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committees  of 
the  Automobile  Trade,  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  the  Detroit  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers;  he  is  vice-president  of  the  World's 
Salesmanship  Congress,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Sales  Managers,  the  Ohio  Society  of 
Detroit.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio),  the  Sphinx,  the  Pen,  the  Detroit 
Country,  the  Automobile,  and  the  Golt,  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Clubs.  He  is  also  a  Mason. 
On  22  Aug.,  1901,  he  married  Frances  Houser, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have  four  children; 
Helen,  Hugh,  Bruce,  and  Margaret  Lydia 
Chalmers, 
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LINDSAY 

LIHIISAT,  John  Douglas,  lawyer,  b  in  New 
York  City,  31  Dec,  1865,  son  of  Dr.  William 
F.  and  Sarah  (Vredenburg)  Lindsay.  His 
first  American  ancestor  was  Christopher  Lind- 
say, a  grandson  of  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Pitt- 
scottie,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  the  chronicler 
who  was  popularly  known  among  bis  con- 
temporaries as  "  The  Gentle  Pittacottie."  Chris- 
topher Lindsay  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1620,  settling  first  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  later 
in  Lynn.  The  line  of  descent  is  traced  through 
his  son,  Eleaier  and  Sarah  (Alley)  Lindsay; 
their  son  Ralph  and  Marj  (Breed)  Lindsay; 
their  son  Capt,  Eleazer  and  Lydia  (Farring- 
tiDn)  Lindsay;  their 
son  Daniel  and 
Deborah  (Ingalla) 
Lindsay  their  son 
rei  John  and  Lucy 
(Nouroe)  Lindsaj 
and  their  son  Dr 
n  iliiam  Francis 
Lindsay  John  D 
Lmdaav  attended 
the  public  schools  of 
New  lork  City  and 
in  1S80  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  entered 
the  law  office 
■\  an  Dyke  and  Van 
Dyke  afterward 

lord  \an  Djke  and 
Lord  as  an  office 
boy  at  a  aalarj  of 
$3  00  a  week  In 
ir82      he      accepted 

a  position  as  a  clerk  in  the  distri  t  attorney  s 
ffice  under  the  late  John  McKeon  Pursuing 
his  legal  studies  in  that  office  and  after  at 
tending  lectures  for  two  months  at  the  New 
lork  University  Law  School  he  v\aa  admitted 
f>  the  bar  in  Ne  v  \ork  in  Februar*  1887 
He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profes 
in  which  he  has  since  risen  to  distinction 
successful  adiocate  In  June  1887  he 
made  deputy  assistant  district  attorney 
in  1894  was  appointed  assistant  district 
attorney  During  the  twelve  preceding  years 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  indictment 
bureau  and  acquired  a  national  reputation  as 
e\pert  drafter  of  indictments  and  as  an 
authority  on  matters  of  interstate  and  foreign 
extradition  From  1894  to  1898  he  represented 
the  district  attorney  s  ofhce  m  all  eases  be 
fore  the  appellate  division  Court  of  Ap 
peals  and  U  S  Supreme  Court  and  argued  a 
great  number  of  cases  many  of  which  in 
Ived  important  and  far  reaching  questions 
of  constitutional  law  Resigning  office  Mr 
Lindsay  on  1  Jan  189fi  entered  into  part 
nership  with  ex  District  attorney  De  Lancey 
Nicoll  and  Courtland  V  Anable  under  the 
firm  name  of  Nicoll  Anable  and  Lindsay  {now 
Nicoll  Anable  Lindsay  and  Fuller  On  1 
)  Mr  Lindsay  vias  electtd  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  which  position  he  still 
occupies  This  society  is  a  proietutmg  agent 
of  the  State  so  far  as  offenses  again-it  chil 
dren  are  concerned  It  shelters  at  its  own 
expense  chliren  vho  have  been  the  subjects 
of  crime  or  i  eglect  destitute  abandoned  or 
lost  children  and  juvenile  delinquents  pend 
mg  the  action  of  the  courts      In   1915  nearly 
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11,500  children  were  clothed  fed  and  cared 
for  in  the  8ociet\  a  rooms  Air  L  ndaay 
also  vice  president  of  the  imencaii  Humane 
Assotiation  He  served  as  a  member  ot  the 
State  commission  to  imeatigate  the  question 
of  pensions  for  widowed  mothers  (1913  14) 
and  »as  appointed  State  delegate  to  the  tenth 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  held  in  Neii  Orleans  m  1914  Mr 
Lindsaj  is  the  author  ot  numerous  legislatiie 
measures  in  (he  interest  of  children  promi 
nent  among  Ihem  beinK  the  statute  ot  1903 
providing  for  the  release  of  children  charged 
■n  if h  certain  pett\  offenses  on  the  « ntten 
promise  ot  their  parents  or  custodian  to  pro 
duce  them  in  court  nhen  required  and  the 
stibvequent  amendment  extend inj;  its  opera 
tion  to  all  ju\enile  offenders  except  those  ac 
cuhed  of  the  most  serious  crimes  the  amend 
ment  to  the  Code  ot  Civil  Procedure  (1905), 
ihanging  the  rule  ot  privileged  communica 
tions  so  as  to  require  ih\sicians  and  nurses  to 
disclose  information  acquired  m  professionally 
attending  children  nho  have  been  victims  or 
snbjects  of  crime  and  the  act  of  1409  as  the 
result  of  which  children  committing  acts 
nhich  it  committed  bj  adults  would  be  mis 
demeanors  or  felonies  (other  than  capital  of 
tenses  and  those  punishable  by  lite  imprison 
ment)  are  no  longer  deemed  guilty  ot  a  crime 
but  of  juienile  delinquencj  only  Notwith 
standing  hi<i  mant  activities  Mr  Lindsay  has 
found  time  to  contribute  \ariovia  articles  to 
law  publications  among  them  History  of 
the   Court   of   Star   Chamber  Extradition 

and  Rendition  of  Fugitive  Criminals  in  the 
American  Colonies  and  An  Account  ot  the 
Boston  Massacre  Mr  Lmdaav  has  attained 
distinction  in  his  prrfession  mainly  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work  and  careful  atten 
tion  to  matters  of  detail  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  American  Bar  ABSociation  New  York  btate 
Bar  Association  and  the  Bar  Aasocntion  of 
the  City  of  Isew  York  the  American  Society 
of  International  I  an  the  American  Academy 
ot  Political  and  Social  Science  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  ot  Science 
the  Institute  ot  Criminal  Lan  and  Crimmol 
ogy  the  Medico  I  egal  Society  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
the  New  York  HistoriLal  Society  the  St 
Nicholas  SoLiety  the  Downtown  Association 
the  Metropolitan  Club  the  Manhattan  Club 
the  City  Club  the  Calumet  Club  the  Knoll 
wood  Country  Club  and  the  Fort  Orange  Club 
of  Albany  also  of  the  Lindsay  Family  Abso 
ciation  the  Clan  T  mdsay  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Test  Society  ot  Edinburgh  On  3 
June  1895  he  married  Stella  daughter  of 
Dr   Elisha  Hall  Gregory   of  St   Louis   Mo 

70STEB  John  Watson  diplomatist  b  in 
Pike  County  Ind  2  March  1836  son  of 
Matthew  wataon  and  Eleanor  ( Johnson ) 
Foster  He  waa  graduated  at  the  Indiana 
State  University  in  1855  and  after  one  year 
at  Harvard  Law  School  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  m  Evansv  ille  He 
entered  the  national  service  m  1861  as  m  _ 
of  the  Twenty  fifth  Indiana  Infantry  After 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelsm  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  and  subsequently  wa^ 
made  colonel  of  the  '^isty  fifth  Indiani  Mounted 
Infantry  Later  he  was  appointed  colonel  ot 
the  136th  Indiana  Regiment     During  his    " 


tire  service  he  was  connected  with  the  western 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  advance  brigade  ot  cavalry  in 
Burnside's  expedition  to  East  Tennessee,  and 
was  the  first  to  occupy  Knoiville  in  1R63. 
After  the  war  he  became  editor  of  the  Evans- 
viUe  "  Daily  Journal,"  and  in  1869  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  that  city.  He  was  sent 
as  U.  S,  minister  to  Mexico  by  President 
Grant  in  1873,  and  reappointed  by  President 
Hayes  in  1880.  In  March  ot  that  year  he  waa 
transferred  to  Russia,  and  held  that  mission 
until  November,  1881,  when  he  resigned  to 
attend  to  private  business.  On  his  return  to 
this  country,  Colonel  Foster  established  him- 
self in  practice  in  international  cases  In  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  acting  aa  counsel  tor  foreign 
legations  before  courts  of  commiaaions,  in  ar- 
bitrations, etc.  President  Arthur  appointed 
him  minister  to  Spain,  and  he  served  fnfln 
February,  1883,  till  March,  1885,  when  ha 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
having  negotiated  an  important  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  government.  This 
treaty  elicited  general  discussion  and  waa 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Senate.  That  body 
tailed  to  confirm  it,  and  it  was  afterward 
withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland  tor  recon- 
sideration. Some  weeks  later  General  Foster 
was  instructed  to  return  to  Spain  to  reopen 
negotiations  for  a  modified  treaty.  This  mis- 
sion, however,  was  unsucceaaful,  and  Mr. 
Foster  remained  abroad  hut  a  few  months. 
In  November,  1890,  he  was  appointed  special 
plenipotentiary  tor  the  negotiation  ot  rec- 
iprocity treaties  with  Brazil  and  other  South 
\merican  countries,  Spain,  Germany,  the 
British  Weat  Indies.  France,  and  Austria. 
Theae  were  successfully  negotiated.  He  also 
asaisted  Secretary  Blaine  in  the  Chilean  af- 
fair, aa  well  as  in  the  negotiations  on  trade 
relations  with  the  Canadian  commissioners. 
In  the  Behring  Sea  controversy  he  rendered 
important  services  to  President  Harrison,  who 
appointed  him  U.  S,  agent  to  conduct  the 
case  of  the  United  States  before  the  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  at  Paris,  He  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  when,  in  1992,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harriaon's 
Cabinet.  Aa  no  one  could  be  found  to  take 
his  place  in  the  arbitration  case,  he  concluded 
his  work,  while  acting  as  head  of  the  State 
Department  {1893).  As  a  statesman  of  high 
international  standing  Mr.  Foster  waa  in- 
vited by  the  Emperov  of  China  to  participate 
in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan,  which 
service  he  fulfilled.  He  was  again  sent  aa 
ambassador  on  a  special  mission  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  In  1898  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Anglo-Canadian  Commisaion.  He 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal  in  London  in 
1903,  and  in  1907  was  the  representative  of 
China  at  the  second  Hague  Conference.  Gen- 
eral Foster  is  an  authority  on  diplomacy  and 
international  law.  Besides  a  "  Biography  ot 
Matthew  Wataon  Foster,"  (18991.  he  has  pub- 
lished "A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy" 
( 1900 ) ;  "  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient " 
(1903);  "Arbitration  and  The  Hague  Court" 
(1904);  "The  Practice  of  Diplomacy" 
(19061;  and  "  Diplomatic  Memoirs  "  (2  Tola.) 
(19091.  He  ia  said  to  have  a  larger  intimate 
acquaintance    among    foreign    <"  '        '      ~~' 
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European  statesmen  tlian  any  other  American 
of  his  generation.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  in  1805,  by 
Wabash  College  in  1895,  by  Yale  in  1896,  and 
tlie  University  of  Pennaylvania  in  1907.  Mr. 
Foster  married,  in  1859,  Mary  Parke  McFer- 

ANKENY,  levl,  banker,  es-U.  S.  Senator, 
b,  in  Gentry  County,  Mo.,  1  Aug.,  1844,  son 
of  John  Quincy  Smith  and  Charity  (Geer) 
Ankeny,  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
a  Belgian  nobleman,  Johann  Jacobus  D'Aerls 
Lord  of  Opdorp  and  Immerseel,  who  came  to 
this  country  about  1721  and  settled  In  Mil 
ford  Pa  where  he  changed  his  name  to  Smith 
the  better  to  assimilate  himself  with  the 
people  of  hia  adopted  country  His  grandson 
the  father  of  Mr  4nkeny  John  Quincy  Smith 
became  possessed  of  that  pioneer  spirit  which 
mo\ed  so  many  young  men  of  that  day  and 
emigrated  westward  to  Gentry  County  Mo 
which  was  then  quite  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization  Bt  profes-sun  he  wis  a  sur 
Teyor  but  tor  many  years  he  filled  the  office 
of   countv   sheriff    a   position   »hich   "      " 


turbulent 


sought 
bv  ai  ^  great  num- 
ber of  candidates 
In  this  rugged  en- 
vironment it  was 
that  Mr  Ankeny 
spent  hia  early 
childho  d  But 

the    spirit    of    the 
pioneer    seems    to 
ha\  e     been     again 
i  akened 


the   i 


the   I 


of  school  age 

the      family      had 

crossed   the  conti 

nent  and  was  set 

tied  >n  the  ihores 

ot      tie      Weitem 

ocean       in      Port 

r  ^  t  land     )re    Here  he 

liUh     d-'VO*-'-'*^   attended   the 

I,  lie      schools 

Hter  studied  m  the 
Portland  Academy  Mr  Ankeny  began 
business  career  in  1861  at  the  age  of  s( 
teen  doing  a  general  mercantile  business  at  the 
Oro  Fino  mines  m  Idaho  where  he  was  in 
pirtnership  with  hia  brother  With  that  qual 
ity  f  sterling  integrity  required  m  such  an  en 
vironment  where  primitive  conditions  brought 
men  face  to  face  Mr  Ankeny  gradually  made 
his  wai  up  the  commercial  ladder  until  tn 
1878  when  only  thirty  four  years  ot  age  he 
became  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Walla  Walla  Wash  Already  m  186S 
whiie  still  a  mere  youth  he  had  been  mayor 
of  Lewiston  In  Walla  Walla  he  was  chosen 
by  the  fellow  citiaens  ot  his  ward  to  represent 
them  in  the  citv  council  Then  in  1893  came 
the  great  financial  panic  followed  by  a  period 
during  Hhich  some  of  the  oldest  c  mmercial 
firms  and  banks  of  the  West  went  to  the  wall 
Mr  Ankeny  a  institution  however  never  once 
issued  receivers  certificates  or  aflked  a  de 
positor  to  come  twice  for  his  money  Con 
vmced  of  his  capacity  as  «eil  aa  of 
hie  integrity  Mr  Ankeny  s  fellow  citi 
zeuB     chose     h""     for     the     highest     dignity 


within  their  power  to  grant  him;  in  1903  he 
was  elected  to  represent  them  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  where  he  served  for  six  years.  On 
"  "et.,  1867,  Mr.  Ankeny  married  Jennie 
Nesmith,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jamea  W. 
Neamith,  U,  S.  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Oregon.  They  have  had  aix  children  r  Levi 
Nesmith,  John  D'Aerls,  Robert  Mc  Arthur, 
Charity  Pauline,  Harriet,  and  Mary  Ridpath 
Ankeny 
FKOST  Charles  Sumner,  architect,  b.  in 
?niBton  Me  31  May  1856.  the  son  of  Albert 
Ephraim  and  Eunice  M.  (.lonesl  Frost.  He 
18  a  direct  de 
■wendant  of  Elder 
Edmund  Frost  ot 
Ips  vich  Suffolk 
Count  J  EngKnd 
settled  at 
Cambridge     Mass 

1635  The 

fimily     was     also 

II      rej  resented 

the  first  lolim 

T  companies 

which         initiated 

struggle     of    . 
the  Peiolution   for 

the   first  mna-   ' 
ter  roll       ot 

ite  company 
Tew  k  saury 
marched  to 
Lexington  under 
the  command  ot  Capt  John  Trull,  on  19  April, 
1775,  there  were  included  tour  ot  the  Frost  tarn- 

Jonathan,   Joseph,   Jacob,   and   Ephraim, 

n  the  South  East  Company,  commanded  by 
Capt,  Jonathan  Brown,  appeared  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Frost  while  Samuel  Frost  was  a 
mem!  er  ot  the  militia  company  On  com 
plefing  the  tourse  at  the  Lewiston  high  school 
Mr  Frost  Lutered  an  architect  a  office  in 
which  he  obtained  three  jears  practical  ex 
perience       This    was    followed    by    a    special 

se  of  study  m  architecture  at  the  Massa 
chusettB  Institute  ot  Technology  at  Boston 
whereupon  he  again  entered  an  archit  cts  of 
fice  for  another  three  years  practi  al  e^peri 
ence  In  18bl  he  removed  to  Chiiago  and  in 
the  following  January  entered  into  partner 
ship  with  Henry  I  Cibb  and  began  a  private 
practice  of  architecture  m  Chuago  Seven 
years  later  this  partnership  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  and  Mr  Frost  continued  his 
practice  alone  until  1898  when  he  formed  a 
business  connection  with  Alfred  H  Granger 
which  resulted  in  the  ostal  lishment  ot  the 
firm  ot  Froit  and  Granger  In  1110  the 
I  artnership  was  again  dissolved  Mr  Granger 
removing  to  Philadelphia  while  Mr  Frost 
continued  alone  in  Chicago  During  his  long 
private  practice  Mr  Frost  has  had  charge 
of  flome  ot  the  most  important  building  opera 
tioi  B  that  have  taken  place  in  Chicago  during 
tl  e^e  vears  Among  the  important  mstitu 
ti  nal  buildings  which  he  has  erected  are  the 
thicago  Home  tor  the  Friendless-  the  James 
C  King  Home  for  Old  Men  the  George  Smith 
Memorial  St  Luke  s  Hospital  and  the 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases 
Hia  important  commercial  structures  include 
the  General  Office  Building  of  the  Chicago 
and     Northwestern     Railroad     Company      in 
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Chicago;  and  that  same  corporation's  General 
Office  Building  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  General 
Office  Building  ot  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  at  St  Paul;  the  General  Office 
Huilding  oi  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Paeifip  Railroad  Company,  in  Chk'ago ;  and 
the  Hibbert  Spencer  Bartlett  Wholesale  Store 
Building,  in  Chicago  He  has  alao  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  following  large 
railroad  stations:  the  La  Salle  Terminal 
Building,  in  Chicago ;  the  Chicago,  West- 
chester Railway  Terminal,  in  Chicago;  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Station,  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  all  the  important  station 
buildings  along  the  lines  ot  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railroad.  His  more  important 
buildings  are  those  of  the  Northern  Trust 
Company,  Chicago;  the  First  National  Bank. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  the  North  Western 
Trust  Company  One  of  his  most  recent  and 
distinguishing  achievements,  however,  is  tlie 
Chicago  Municipal  Pier,  recently  opened  to 
the  public.  This  etrueture  extends  into  Lake 
Michigan  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile,  with 
a  width  of  292  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  considered  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view:  the  administrative  building, 
at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier,  the  freight  and 
passenger  building,  and  the  units  comprising 
the  recreational  group  at  the  end  of  the  pier 
The  first  of  these  contains,  in  addition  to 
various  ofRccB  and  utilities,  ramps  leading  to 
the  passenger  decks  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger building  and  to  the  board  walks,  at 
a  higher  level.  The  freight  and  passenger 
building  consists  of  two  sections,  each  3,340 
feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  divided  by  a 
roadway  eighty  feet  in  width.  The  lower,  or 
freight,  deck  extends  six  feet  beyond  the  build- 
ing line,  forming  a  freight  wharf  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  The  upper  deck  is  used 
exclusively  by  boat  passengers  and  pier  visi- 
tors; street  cars  transferring  un  a  single  fare 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  enter  the  pier  at 
this  upper  level,  run  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building,  where  they  loop  to  the  opposite  side, 
giving  equal  service  to  both  sections.  Pier 
visitors,  or  those  embarking  on  the  smaller 
eKcursion  boats,  leave  the  cars  at  the  loop 
where  they  enter  the  so-called  terminal  build- 
ing unit  ot  the  recreation  end  of  the  pier, 
which  terminates  the  halt  mile  trip  into  the 
lake  and  is  used  for  general  circulation  to 
various  levels.  Here  are  located  information 
bureaus,  public  comforts,  an  emergency  hos- 
pital, and  a  restaurant.  The  terminal  build- 
ing and  concert  halls  are  connected  by  the 
shelter  building,  which  is  entirely  open  at 
the  sides,  its  decks  giving  protection  from  the 
sun,  forming  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
ot  the  pier.  Flanking  the  concert  balls  are 
two  towers,  open  at  various  levels,  from  which 
an  unobstructed  view  may  be  had  in  all  di- 
rections. The  concert  hall  proper  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  ot  4,000,  which  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  open  loggias  extending  entirely 
around  the  hall  at  three  levels.  Surrounding 
the  recreational  buildings  are  broad  terraces 
of  concrete,  descending,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  pier,  to  a  level  only  four  feet  above  the 
water,  the  elevation  ot  the  pier  floor  itself 
being  nine  and  a  half  feet  On  occasions  tl 
pier  has  comfortablj  accommodated  a  quartt 
of  a  million  of  people,    Mr.  Frost  is  a  member 
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of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  and  for 
three  years  has  been  one  of  its  directors;  he 
is  a  Fellow  ot  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects;  and  a  member  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  Association  of  Architects  and  the 
Manitoba  Association  ot  Architects.  On  7 
Jan..  1885,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Marvin  Marvin  Hughitt,  a  prominent  rail- 
road man,  of  Chicago.  Their  three  children 
are;  Margaret,  Marvin  Hughitt,  and  Virginia 
Frost 

WAEKEN  Charles  Beecher  la^^^er  b  at 
Bay  City  Mich  10  April  l'<  0  son  of  Robert 
L.  and  Caroline  (Beecherl  Warren  Both 
parents  were  natnes  ot  Mi  higan  an  1  their 
respectne  families  came  from  ^c^  FngHnd 
and  New  \  rk  and  nere  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  State  His  father  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  a  prominent  edi 
tor  and  publisher  «as  a  conspicnows  agent  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  ''aginaM  \allev  where 
be  edited  some  of  the  earliest  dailv  nets 
papers  He  founded  the  Bav  Cit>  I  urnal 
and  the  Saginaw  Daily  Enterprise  and  at 
a  later  period  was  o^tner  and  editor  ot  the 
daily  nettspaiers  m  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor 
where  he  consolidated  aeieral  competitive 
journals  under  the  ownership  ot  a  single 
company  Dur  ng  the  Civil  \\at  he  served 
in  the  arm\  having  left  the  uniieraity  to 
enlist  in  the  defense  of  his  countri  but  re 
turned  later  and  continued  his  studies  until 
graduation  He  has  always  taken  an  actne 
part  in  Republican  politics  In  IIOS  he  was 
a  delegate  from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis 
trict  to  the  Republican  National  Con\ention 
For  man\  jears  he  has  seried  as  preailent  of 
the  board  ot  trustees  ot  the  Michigan  School 
tor  the  Deaf  at  Flint  Charles  B  Uarren 
when  about  fourteen  >cars  ot  ag  rcmoied 
with  his  parents  to  Albion  where  he  studied 
in  both  the  preparatory  and  the  aca  lemic  de 
partments  of  Alb  on  College  He  \  ai  pr  si 
dent  of  the  freshman  class  and  during  the 
sophomore  year  was  managing  elit  r  of  the 
college  paper  In  18S9  he  entered  the  junior 
class  ot  tiie  Unnersity  ot  Micii  gan  \  here  he 
specialized  in  history  pbiloscihv  and  con 
stitutional  law  and  was  graduated  Ph  B  in 
I8S1  He  Via^  the  first  edit  r  ot  The  In 
lander  the  literary  magaz  ne  ot  the  uni 
versitv  and  a  member  of  Ph  Beta  Kappa 
After  graduation  ht  read  law  in  the  offi  e  of 
Hon  D  n  M  Dickinson  in  Detroit  and  also 
attended  lectures  m  the  Detroit  La  School 
then  under  the  management  ot  Prof  Floyd 
Mechem  who  »8B  later  so  prominenth  identi 
fled  ftith  the  law  department  of  tl  e  unncraity 
On  completion  of  his  course  in  1813  Mr  War 
ren  was  admitted  to  the  bar  During  the  sue 
ceeding  four  years  he  continued  in  the  office 
ot  Mr  Dickinson  and  in  1897  na><  idmitted 
to  partnership  nith  his  distinguished  pre 
ceptor  in  the  hrm  ot  Dickin>"on  \\  arren  and 
Warren  one  of  the  most  succ  ssful  and  strong 
law  firms  in  the  city  ot  Detroit  In  Jan  lary 
1900  he  associated  himself  with  John  C  Shaw 
anl  William  B  Cad(  in  organizing  the  firm 
ot  Shaw  barren  and  Cadv  which  after  Mr 
Shaws  death  m  1911  assumed  the  present 
style  ot  Uarren  Cad-*  Ladd  and  Hill  now 
one  of  the  best  knovn  and  strongest  hrms  of 
the  State  While  Mr  Warren  has  partiLi 
pated   in   many  notable  cases  and  been  dis 
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tmctly  Bucceaafut  in  the  general  praetio 
his  profession  he  has  earned  a  well  merited 
reputSition  as  one  of  the  leading  American 
authorities  m  international  law  On  two 
p  rtant  oeeaaiona  he  haa  represented  hia  c 
tr;  in  great  international  controveraiea 
IS08  tthen  twenty  six  vears  of  age  he 
nppointed  associate  oounse!  fir  the  United 
States  m  the  eontroveraj  affcting  the  rights 
oF  the  United  Stated  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
Behring  Sea  In  this  eapaeity  he  delivered 
one  of  the  important  argument  a  before  the 
Joint  High  Commission  which  adjudicated  the 
claims  of  Britiah  subjects  against  the  United 
States  Subsequently  President  Foosevelt  ap 
pointed  him  one  of  the  counsel  to  represent 
the  United  states  in  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  north  Atlantic  waters 
and  fisheries  The  ti  o  great  powers  subse 
quently  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  dia 
pute  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration 
at  The  Hague  before  which  tribunal  Mr  War 
ren  in  ItlO  made  one  of  the  ablest  arguments 
in  behalf  of  his  country  Mr  \\  arren  is  a 
member  of  the  Executue  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  an 
honor  which  demonstrates  h  s  >!taiiding  a<>  an 
authority  in  both  legal  and  diplomatic  affairs 
affecting  international  relations  He  la  a  di 
rector  ot  many  industrial  and  financial  cor 
porations  for  which  he  is  counsel  Mr  War 
ren  a  eminent  success  in  the  i  raftice  of  his 
profession  la  ample  evidei  oe  of  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  law  and  precedent 
He  IS  also  a  man  of  rare  mental  capacity 
easily  graspa  the  pointii  of  a  legal  situation 
and  IB  able  to  state  them  clearl>  fullv  and 
convincingh  His  wide  persoial  popularity 
unfailing  court  esy  simple  manners  read^ 
Bjmpathj  and  absolute  integrity  are  other  im 
portant  elements  that  ha*e  contributed  to  hia 
well  deserved  prominence  For  some  years  Mr 
W  arren  has  been  one  of  the  most  influentiil 
Republicans  in  Michigan  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  stalwart  leaders  ot  the  party  a 
conaeriative  without  reaction  and  a  progres 
sue  without  radicalism  In  lOOS  he  uas  a 
delegate  at  large  from  the  State  to  the  Na 
tional  Con\ent  on  in  which  his  father  also 
sat  as  a  delegate  and  was  later  chosen  the 
Ml  h  gan  member  of  the  Pepublican  National 
Committee  He  Is  now  a  member  jf  the  ex 
ecutue  ccmmittce  of  the  Republican  National 
Comm  ttee  and  was  made  chairman  ot  the 
committee  on  reMsion  of  the  rules  regulating 
the  oi^ nidation  and  basts  of  representation 
m  future  national  contentions  He  drafted 
the  new  rnlea  and  the  resi  lutions  cutting 
down  the  Southern  representation  and  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  party  has  always  stood 
for  the  progresBue  and  liberal  policy  He  was 
chairmin  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  ad 
dresi  to  all  the  State  Repuhliean  Conventions 
requesting  the  ratification  of  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  National  Committee 
The  address  was  given  wide  circulation  and 
resulted  in  the  plans  of  the  National  Cim 
mittee  being  almost  unanimously  ratified  by 
both  Northern  and  Southern  States  From 
1912  to  1914  he  was  a  potent  factor  in  smooth 
Ing  the  factional  disagreements  m  the  ranks 
of  the  partv  Mr  Warren  haa  for  many  years 
been  a  leader  in  the  cine  affairs  for  the  bet 
terment  of  his  city  and  was  honored  m  1914 
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by  being  elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  the  consolidation  of  many 
of  the  old  organizations  covering  special  fields 
of  civic  activity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  De- 
troit, Country,  Yondotega.  and  University 
Clubs  of  Detroit;  the  University  Club  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
Washington,  D  C.  He  was  married  2  Dec, 
1902,  to  Helen  Hunt,  daughter  of  Charlea 
Wetmore,  of  Detroit,  and  a  niece  of  the  late 
U  S.  Senator  James  McMillan.  They  have 
four  sons:  Wetmore,  Charles  Beecher,  Jr., 
Robert,  and   John   Bud   Warren 

BARITARS.  George  Grey  Grubb,  sculptor, 
b  at  Belletonte,  Center  County,  Pa.,  24  May, 
18«3,  sun  of  Joseph  H.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  Martha  Grey  (GrubbI  Barnard. 
WTkile  he  was  yet  a  child  his  parents  moved  to 
Chicago  and  shortly  after  to  Muscatine,  la. 
Young  Barnard  early  cultivated  his  artistic 
talent,  and,  entirely  unaided,  modeled  a  bust 
of  his  sister  The  work  was  so  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted that  an  examination  by  his  trienda 
resulted  in  his  serving  an  apprenticeship  with 
a  jeweler,  in  whose  shop  he  became  a  skillful 
engraver.  Ambitious,  however,  to  succeed  in 
a  higher  line  ot  art,  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
while  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  applied 
to  Leonard  Volk.  the  sculptor,  to  be  taken  as 
a  pupil.  His  request  refused,  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  where  ha 
studied  for  more  than  a  yeari  in  the  meantime 
defraying  his  expenses  with  the  money  he  had 
saved  while  working  at  his  trade  While 
there  he  received  the  sum  of  $350  00  from 
a  Chicago  lady  for  modeling  a  portrait  bust 
of  her  young  daughter.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  pay  his  way  abroad  and  continue  his  studies 
in  an  art  institute  of  Paris.  After  three  years 
ot  hard  study  he  left  the  institute  and  began 
work  upon  his  "Boy,"  which  he  finished  in 
1885  He  followed  this  with  a  heroic-sized 
statue,  "  Cain,"  completed  in  188(1,  and  two 
>ears  later  brought  forth  hia  "  Brotherly 
I*ve,"  done  in  marble,  and  also  his  life-size 
Walking  Man."  In  18S0  Mr.  Barnard  fin- 
ished in  clay  a  group  called  "  Two  Natures," 
on  which  he  had  begun  work  two  years  earlier. 
This  group  was  done  in  marble  in  1894  In 
1891  he  modeled  a  clock  with  twenty  or  thirty 
figures  and  reliefs  "  Evolution  of  Life "  for 
Norway  and  carved  it  in  oak  in  1894.  Late 
m  1894,  his  work  was  placed  on  public  ex- 
hibit for  the  first  time  and  pronounced  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  year,  and  he  was 
at  once  elected  to  the  SociSte  Nationale  des 
Beaux- Arts.  Ot  the  figures  he  exhibited, 
the  group  called  "  I  Feel  Two  Natures  Strug- 
gling Within  Me  "  attracted  the  warmest  com- 
mendation. The  art  critic  of  "  Le  Temps," 
M.  Thibault-Sisson,  said  of  this  group ;  "  It 
has  movement  and  life  and  the  execution  is  as 
bold  as  it  is  finely  shaded.  All  is  said  with 
majestic  energy — an  energy  that  knows  its 
power  and  scorns  useless  details."  In  the 
autumn  of  1896  Mr.  Barnard  exhibited  his 
work  in  New  York  City,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  Paris  critics  was  upheld.  In  addition  to 
the  work  already  mentioned,  Mr,  Barnard  has 
modeled  the  following:  "The  God  Pan,"  "The 
Hewer,"  "  Urn  of  Life "  (nineteen  figures  in 
marble ) ,  "  Brotherhood  in  Suffering,"  "  De- 
spair and  Hope,"  "  Youth,"  "  Mother  and 
Angel,"  "  Lone  Woman,"  "  Prodigal  Son  and 
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Father,"  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  ( large  group ),"  La- 
bor and  Reat"  (relief  twenty-two  feet  high), 
"  Christ,"  "  Baptism  "  (group ) .  "  Tjove  and 
Labor,"  "  The  Brotbers,"  the  sculptural  groups 
for  the  Pennsylvania  state  capitol,  and  busts 
of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Blair  Thaw,  the  poet, 
Abram  9:  Hewitt,  Dr.  Leeds,  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute, etc.  In  the  fall  of  1916  he  finished  in 
bronze  his  Lincoln  statue  heroic  in  size.  This 
he  completed  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
Early  in  the  year  of  1017  he  modeled  in  clay 
the  gigantic  head  of  Lincoln  fourteen  feet  in 
height  In  !9I7  he  also  brought  ^out__hi 
"Venus  and  Cupid"  '  ''        —     ■•'      — 


1  marble.     To  Mr.  Bar- 
Id  medals  at  the  Paris 
t  th    P      Am 
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Lock  H  POO 

Wash     m    Itll      Hi 


I  WIS  of  Inah  de 
scent  the  great 
grandson  tf  John 
MtCormick        who 


Pennsylvania  regi 
ment  during  the 
Eeiolution  in 

which  he  won  the 
rank  of  ensign  or 
third  lieutenant 
Both  of  Mr  Mc 
Cormick  s  pater 
nal  grandfathers 
served  during  the 
War  of  1812  and 
the  famous  Col 
Hugh  White  was 
also  a  relative  of 
his.  He  was  ac- 
tually brought  up  in  the  lumber  industry, 
Lock  Haven  being  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  buainesH  during  his  early 
years.  He  had  good  educational  advan- 
tages, attending  the  public  schools,  and  lat«r 
the  Saunders  Institute,  a  Presbyterian  mili- 
tary school  near  Philadelphia.  He  afterward 
attended  Tuscarora  Academy  at  Mifnin,  Pa. 
but  did  not  finish  the  course.  His  first  em 
ployment  was  railroading  in  the  employ  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  as  station 
clerk.  After  holding  a  number  of  other  cler- 
ical positions  in  Pennsylvania,  he  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  Accordingly, 
in  1868,  he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  set- 
tled in  Winona,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  office  of  Laird,  Norton  and  Company,  lum- 
ber dealers.  This  position  he  held  for  the  next 
six  years.  In  1874,  with  the  aid  of  Laird  and 
Norton,  he  went  into  the  lumber  buainea 
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hia  own  account  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  and  there 
conducted  a  retail  lumber  yard  until  1881. 
He  also  dealt  in  grain,  and  in  timber,  stone, 
nnd  iron  properties.  After  hia  first  year's  res- 
idence in  W'aseca,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  town  and  held  that  position  for  the  next 
seven  years.  During  part  of  the  time  he  acted 
as  auditor  for  Laird,  Norton  and  Company, 
visiting  their  yarda  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
and  establishing  new  yarda  as  the  railroads 
were  built  along  the  line.  In  1881  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  became  associated  in  business  with 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  and  with  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, W.  G.  Laird,  and  M.  G.  and  James 
L.  Norton,  organized  the  North  Wisconsin 
Lumber  Company,  becoming  its  secretary  and 
treasurer.  This  company  made  large  invest- 
ments in  timber  lands,  purchasing  fifteen 
townships,  and  built  a  mill  at  Hayward,  Wis., 
Mr.  McCormick  being  closely  connected  with 
its  management.  He  also  organized  the  Saw- 
yer County  Bank  and  was  its  president.  He 
was  also  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
hia  fellow  citizens.  During  various  years  of 
residence  at  Hayward  he  served  aa  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  and  of  the  Library 
Association  and  as  president  of  the  Ashland 
Academy  at  Ashland.  His  great  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  for  the  Indians  led  him 
to  influence  the  Indian  office  to  establish  a 
school  for  them  near  Hayward.  In  1899  Mr. 
McCormick  had  become  well  known  as  a  cap- 
italist and  a  man  of  large  affairs.  With  his 
associates  in  the  North  Wisconsin  Company 
and  other  prominent  business  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois,  he  participated  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  made  a  director  and 
secretary.  The  company  purchased  most  of 
the  unsold  timber  lands  belonging  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  established  headquar- 
ters at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  Mr.  McCormick 
afterward  made  his  home.  The  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company  bas  now  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  extensive  cnterpriaes  in  the  lumber 
industry,  and  probably  owns  more  standing 
timber  than  any  other  single  concern  in  the 
world.  Although  it  has  built  mills  it  has 
never  gone  extensively  into  manufacture,  its 
policy  being  only  to  utilize  the  burned  or 
fallen  timber  at  the  present  time.  Although 
not  a  seeker  of  office,  Mr.  McCormick  always 
took  a  strong  interest  in  polities  and  legisla- 
tion as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  communities  where  he  had  made  his 
home.  While  engaged  in  business  at  Waseca, 
Minn.,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  of 
Minnesota,  serving  through  two  regular  terms 
and  two  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1900,  and  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  that  of  1908.  He 
was  nominated  by  the  Eepublicans  of  Tacoma 
for  mayor  of  the  city  in  1906.  but  was  defeat- 
ed. He  waa  also  Eepublican  National  Com- 
mitteeman for  the  State.  Mr.  McCormick 
was  a  close  student  of  history,  both  national 
and  local,  and  waa  for  a  long  time  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  serving 
as  its  president  from  1901  until  1904.  On 
his  removal  to  Washington  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  waa 
influential   in  securing  the  marking  of  histor- 
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ical  placea  by  enduring 
thirtj-sepond  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Mjatic  Shrine  and  a  Knight  Templar,  and 
during  his  residence  in  Minnesota  waa  grand 
commander  of  tbe  Templars.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  of  the  Union  and  Commer- 
cial Clnba  of  Tacoma,  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Tacoma,  truatee  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  viee-president  of  Puget  Sound 
University,  and  president  of  the  Ferry  Mu- 
seum. He  married,  in  1870,  Anna  E.  Good- 
man, of  Ohio.  They  had  two  sons,  William 
Laird   and   Robert  Allen  McCormick. 

SIOITE,  Jolm  Stone,  physicist,  electrical 
engineer,  and  inventor,  b.  in  Dover,  Goochland 
County,  Va.,  26  Sept.,  1869,  son  of  Gen.  Charlea 
Pomeroy  and  Annie  Jeannie  (Stone)  Stone. 
His  father,  born  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  30  Sept., 
1S24,  was  graduated  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1S45,  and  had  a  dia- 
tinguished  career  as  a  soldier.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  War  as  officer  of  artillery,  and 
waa  twice  promoted  for  gallant  conduct  on 
the  battlefield.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War  he  waa  appointed  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 
Diviaion  of  thi  Pacific,  but  subsequently  re- 
signed from  military  aervice.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered  and  be- 
came colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  and 
was  promoted  to  brevet  brigadier-general.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  through  some  mis- 
take which  never  was  satisfactorily  explained, 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, New  York  Harbor.  He  was  soon  released, 
however,  without  court -mart' al,  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  In  1870  he  resigned  from  the 
United  States  army  and  became  brigndier-gen- 
eral  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
serving  until  1883.  He  waa  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  (Ferik  Pasha]. 
Dc  rations  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
the  King  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  his  mili- 
tary service  in  Egypt,  he  held  several  im- 
portant civil  commissions  in  that  country, 
being  for  long  periods  head  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, etc.  He  was  president  of  the 
Khedivia!  Geographical  Society  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Egypt,  and  an  honorary  or  corre- 
Bponding  member  of  many  of  the  geographical 
societies  ot  the  world.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1883,  he  became  chief  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
pedestal  and  the  erection  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor.  In  1886  he 
was  grand  marshal  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  New  York  City.  John  Stone  Stone  is 
descended  through  his  mother  from  William 
Stone,  Colonial  governor  of  Maryland.  Her 
father  was  Dr.  John  Wilmer  Stone,  son  of 
William  Murray  Stone,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Maryland,  who  in  turn  was  fifth  in 
descent  from  the  Colonial  governor.  On  his 
father's  side  Mr.  Stone  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  who  was  born 
in  Nay  land.  Suffold  County,  England,  in 
1590,  and  landed  in  America  in  1634.  He  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Watertown,  Mass.    He 
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died  in  1672.  John  Stone  Stone  waa  inter- 
ested in  physics  and  chemistry  even  as  a  boy, 
thus  at  an  early  age  foreshadowing  the  notable 
work  he  was  destined  to  do  in  later  years. 
Most  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Egypt, 
where  his  education  progressed  under  private 
tutors  until  1883.  From  that  year  until  188C 
he  attended  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York  City.  In  1886  he  entered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, devoting  himself  mainly  to  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry,  for  the  two 
years  he  remained  there.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  from  1888  to  1890.  This  was  prac- 
tically a  post-graduate  course,  although  no 
actual  degree  was  required  for  admission.  He 
entered  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Boston  in 
I8!)0,  and  remained  with  that  company  as  ex- 
perimentalist until  February,  1899.  From  that 
time  until  1902  he  was  consulting  electrical 
engineer,  with  offices  and  laboratory  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  retained  by  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company  as  an  expert  in  regard 
to  patent  litigation.  In  1002  he  became  vice- 
president  and  thief  engineer  of  the  Stone 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  of  Boston, 
and  in  1008  took  office  aa  ita  president.  For 
a  number  of  years  during  the  period  from 
1897  to  1904  he  was  special  lecturer  at  the 
Masaachuaetts  Inatitnte  of  Technology  on  the 
aubject  of  Electrical  Oac  illation  a  and  Their 
Applications.  In  1910,  when  the  Stone  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  went  out  of 
busineaa,  he  again  took  up  hia  practice  aa  con- 
sulting engineer  in  Boston  and  New  York  City. 
John  Stone  Btone  has  been  granted  more  than 
120  United  States  patents  for  electrical  in- 
ventiona  and  a  correspondingly  large  number 
in  foreign  eountries.  These  inventions  relate 
chiefly  to  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and  to 
radio -telegraphy  and  radio-telephony.  They 
include  an  invention  for  centralizing  the 
energy  in  telephone  aystems,  which  he  per- 
fected in  1893,  and  which  came  into  genera! 
use  in  America  and  abroad,  and  in  1804  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  induction  coil  could  be  used 
at  telephone  subacrili  ra'  stations  in  the  cen- 
tralized energy  system,  thus  for  the  first  time 
adapting  the  centralized  energy  system  to  use 
over  long  distances,  as  well  as  for  short  dis- 
tance communication  to  which  the  system  was 
at  first  confined.  This  invention  is  now  in 
practically  universal  use.  About  1894  Mr. 
Stone  devised  a  system  of  telegraph  and  te- 
lephony employing  high  frequency  currents, 
which  since  has  been  called  "  Wired  Wireless." 
United  States  patents  have  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Stone  for  these  inventions,  and  though  the 
system  of  high  frequency  telegraphy  and  te- 
lephony never  came  into  commercial  use,  it 
later  awakened  the  keenest  interest  as  being 
the  immediate  precursor  of  wireless  or  radio- 
tele^aphy  and  telephony.  This  so-called 
"  Wired  Wireless "  eontains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  radio-telegraph  and  telephone 
stations  of  today,  and  conaista,  indeed,  essen- 
tially of  a  number  of  radio-telegraph  atations 
connected  by  a  line  wire,  each  receiver  being 
tuned  by  electrical  resonance  to  the  particular 
transmitter  from  which  it  is  to  receive  mes- 
sages to  the  exclusion  of  the  messages  of  all 
the   other   transmitters,    just   as   are   the   re- 
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ceiving  station  a  of  modem  radio-telegraphy 
and  telephony.  Thia  ia  notable  us  the  first 
practical  application  of  electrical  resonance 
to  useful  arts,  an  application  which  later 
found  its  full  development  and  utilization 
in  radio -telegraphy  and  telephony.  In  1897 
Mr.  Stone  was  granted  a  United  States 
patent  for  a  method  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  telephone  lines  by  increasing 
the  inductance  of  the  line.  This  method 
has  been  superseded  in  the  United  States 
by  a  method  of  loading  lines  with  in- 
ductance patented  by  Prof  M.  I.  Pupin,  but 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
countries,  particularly  in  connection  with  sub- 
marine eables.  In  1902  and  1903  he  was 
granted  a  group  of  United  States  patents  for 
a  system  of  selected  radio-telegraphy  and  te- 
lephony based  upon  the  use  of  electrical  res- 
onance and  employing  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  electrically  tuning  the  apparatus  as 
were  embodied  in  his  earlier  so-called  "  wired 
wireless  "  system.  The  most  important  feature 
of  this  system  of  selective  radio  telegraphy  and 
telephony  is  the  immunity  it  gives  to  radio 
stations  from  interference  by  waves  from 
neighboring  stations,  from  which  communi- 
cation is  not  desired,  and  which  would  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  successful  reception  of 
the  messages  intended  to  be  received.  Other 
important  inventions  of  this  system  have  been 
made  as  follows:  1.  The  "Direction  Finder," 
an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  wireless  tele- 
gratih  equipment  of  a  vessel  may  be  employed 
by  the  navigator  to  determine  the  direction 
from  which  wireless  telegraph  signals  are 
coming,  thus  enabling  him  to  locate  the  bear- 
ing or  direction  from  his  vessel  of  any  wire- 
less telegraph  station  or  another  ship,  or  on 
shore,  and  enabling  him  to  determine  his  bear- 
ings in  the  thickest  weather  at  a  far  greater 
distance  from  shore  than  he  could  hear  a  fog 
signal  or  even  see  a  light  in  clear  weather. 
This  apparatus  has  been  used  to  indicate  the 
bearing  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  seventy- 
five  miles  distant  with  a  precision  two-thirda 
of  a  point.  2.  A  system  by  which  messages 
are  automatically  rendered  secret  or  illegibh 
except  at  the  station  at  which  they  are  in 
tended  to  be  received.  3.  A  system  by  mean 
of  which  radio  stations  may  be  used  for 
simultaneous  transmission  and  reception  of 
messages,  4.  The  system  called  ''  automati- 
cally relaying  radio-telegraph  messages."  5. 
A  system  by  means  of  which  radio-telegraph 
messages  may  be  mure  or  leas  directed  so  that 
they  shall  not  go  out  in  all  directions  as  they 
usually  do  at  preaent,  but  shall  go  out  prin- 
cipally in  one  direction.  6.  A  system  for 
multiplex  wireless  radio-telegraphy.  The  Stone 
radio  telephone  United  States  patents  were 
purchased  at  an  early  date  by  the  Radio 
Telephone  Company,  whose  chief  engineer,  Dr. 
Lee  de  Forest,  as  early  as  1907,  made  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  invention  over  distances  as 
great  as  fifty  miles.  Within  ten  years  of 
that  time  the  bulb  of  the  Stone  radio  teli 
graph  United  States  patents,  about  one  hui 
dred  in  number,  were  purchased  by  the  De 
Forest  Radio  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany,  and  a  license  under  these  patents  was 
purchased  from  that  company  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Western    Electric    Company.      Mr.    Stone    "-  -  - 
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written    numerou-j    papers    published    m    the 
scientific   and    technical    press    and    has    read 

papers    before    scientific    and    technical 

!S  Bj  invitation  of  the  Internal  onal 
tlectrical  Congress  at  St  Louis  m  1104  ho 
read  a  paper  before  that  body  on  The 
Theory  of  VVireless  Telegraphy  It  was  lub 
lished  in  the  transactions  of  that  congress 
His  presidential  address  to  the  Society  of 
\\  ireleas  Telegraph  Engineers  in  Boston  in 
1908  on  The  Periodicities  and  Damping  Co 
efficienla  of  Coupled  Oscillators'  nas  pub 
iflhed  m  the  Flectrica!  Review  and  ft  eatern 
I  lectrician '  and  in  1009  in  the  Jahrbueh 
du  Drahlosen  Telegraphic  und  Telephonic  ' 
nd  m  La  Lumi6re  Llectrique '  His  paper. 
Interference  in  Wireless  Telegraphy  was 
"ad  by  mutation  before  the  Llectrical  See 
on  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engl 
ecrs  in  Montreal  Marth  t  1005  and  pub 
lished  in  the  journal  of  that  society  Mr 
read  a  presidential  address  before  the 
;te  of  Radio  Engineers  on  The  Effect 
of  the  Spark  on  the  Oscillationa  of  an  Electric 
Circuit  in  New  York  City  in  February  1915 
It  appeared  afterward  in  the  published  proceed 
ings  of  the  Institute  The  Fdward  Longstreth 
medal  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  a  paper  contributed  to  its  journal 
The  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Propagation 
of  High  Frequency  Currents  Along  Wires,"  in 
October,  1012.  This  paper  related  chiefly  to  the 
practical  aapeeta  of  the  so-called  "wired  wire- 
less "  telephone.  John  Stone  Stone  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  past 
president  of  the  Society  of  Wireless  Telegraph 
Engineers,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
member  of  the  American  Electrochemical  So- 
ciety, Associate  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Associate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute,  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
member  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Club  and  of  the  Boston  Scientific  Society.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  International  Electrical 
Congress  in  1906.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Aztec  Club  of  1S4(,  member  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Alumni  Association  of  New  England, 
member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
and  literary  member  of  the  Papyrus  Club  of 
Boston.  He  belongs  to  a  number  of  social 
clubs.  They  are  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of 
Boston,  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Cosmos  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs  of 
Washington,  D-  C.  the  Duxburj;  Yacht  Club 
of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  the  Marine  and  Field 
Club  of  Graveaend  Bay,  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Stone  is  not  married.  While  the  main  portion 
of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  profession  in 
which  he  has  gained  such  enviable  eminence, 
he  is  an  ardent  yachtsman,  and  takes  a 
healthy  interest  in  other  outdoor  recreations. 
Although  he  has  never  been  a  soldier,  he  takes 
a  warm  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  has 
a   number   of   close   friends   in   the   army   and 

BECKEB,.  Benjamin  Vogel.  lawyer,  b.  in 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  20  June,  1871,  son  of  Leopold 
and  Caroline  (Vogel)  Becker.  His  father,  a 
well-known  and  highly  respected  merchant  in 
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N  rtliern  Iniliana  met  reversea  shortly  after 
tliL  Llose  of  the  Cinl  War  which  made  it 
neceaaary  for  his  aona  <f  whom  Benjamin  V 
waa  the  youngeat  to  help  support  the  family 
Mr  Becker  waa  educated  in  the  public  aehools 
of  \\  araan  and  Fort  W  ayne  Ind  and  in 
1887  eame  to  Chicago  At  an  early  age  he 
developed  a  crating  for  hiatorical  and  Biblical 
literature  and  hia  reading  arouacd  m  him 
deaire  to  enter  the  profeaaion  of  law  He 
countered  and  overcame  many  diacouraging 
obsticlea  and  no  one  waa  more  helpful  dur 
ing  these  trying  tears  than  his  mother  and 
sister  and  it  was  targelv  due  to  his  mother 
forceful  mind  and  yet  gentle  character  that 
in  1800  he  began  the  studv  of  la«  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  offite  of  Jacob  New 
mar  and  waa  idmitted  to  the  Ulmoia  bar  in 
1S12  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1000  In  1808  he  betame  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Newman  Northriip  Levinson 
and  Becker  and  haa  continued  with  them  or 
their  successors  until  the  present  firm  Levin 
son  Becker  Cleveland  and  Schwartz  was 
formed  He  la  considered  a  cloie  student  of 
the  law  and  hii  professional  work  haa  bee 
almost  ever  J  branch  of  civil  Ian  He  haa 
repre*iented  large  interests  and  been  an  actiie 
participant  in  important  litigation  not  onlj 
in  his  o«n  Estate  but  in  the  courts  in  almost 
ever  J  part  of  the  country  He  «at  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  htate  aa  a  <om 
miaaioner  to  pasa  upon  applieanta  for  admia 
sion  to  the  bar  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
work  and  recommendations  that  the  old  aystem 
of  admitting  lawyers  to  the  bar  naa  abandoned 
and  a  permanent  commiaaioner  v,  as  eatah 
lished  which  has  raiaed  the  standard  of  his 
profeaaion  HIi  Becker  is  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature  moat  sjTnpathetic  and  con 
Biderate  of  others  and  haa  the  rare  faculty  of 
getting  the  best  nut  of  other  people  a  quality 
of  great  aervice  to  his  associates  He  has  a 
mind  of  great  clearness  and  penetration  He 
seems  to  be  alile  to  see  things  aa  they  are 
without  those  errors  of  refraction  due  to  pro 
fessional  bias  or  blindneis  occasioned  by  look 
ing  at  one  aide  or  aapect  of  a  complicated 
matter  He  also  has  natural  aptitude  for 
looking  deeply  into  an  intricate  situation  and 
far  enough  ahead  to  avoid  taking  a  narrow 
and  superficial  view  His  judgment?  there 
fore  in  large  and  complex  mattera  where 
strong  interest  a  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  la  of  great  value  and  his  influence  with 
both  clients  and  others  in  negotiations  and 
conferences  la  necessarily  verj  great  He  now 
seldom  ippears  in  lourt  In  fiit  with  the 
able  men  of  the  profession  in  large  centers 
this  atems  to  be  imre  ind  more  the  rule 
ProbabU  many  of  them  feel  that  they  arc 
unwilling  even  if  they  had  the  time  to  spend 
it  in  the  petty  and  tedious  wrangles  which  so 
often  mark  the  progress  of  litigation  and 
indeed  are  a  standing  reproaih  to  the  mod 
em  administration  of  luitice  Moat  of  the 
great  financial  controversies  today  are  ad 
justed  out  of  court  T  itigationa  except  those 
between  public  authority  and  large  interest 
like  either  public  aervice  corporations  or 
allied  imKwful  comhmationa  are  compara 
tively  infrequent  The  truth  about  it  la  that 
the  average  intelligent  man  of  business  and 
affairs    feels    unwilling   to    trust   mattera    of 
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large  moment  to  thi  arbitrament  of  the  law 
in  *  lew  of  the  publicity  expense  annoyance 
delay  and  uncertamtt  attendant  upon  the  ad 
ministration  of  juatae  In  all  such  adjust 
ments  (of  large  and  difficult  pecimiary  mat 
ters)  Mr  Becker  s  services  are  invaluable 
He  is  a  man  of  great  diligence  always  loyal 
and  devoted  to  his  clients  yet  of  sufficient 
character  to  gne  them  the  full  benefit  of  his 
independent  opiniona  He  makes  many  friends 
and  few  enemies  and  reali7ea  more  than  some 
men  do  the  importance  net  only  ot  dealing 
juatly  with  those  with  whom  you  are  in  dis 
agreement  but  of  satiatymg  them  that  this 
IS  your  purpoae  He  is  a  lery  genial  agree 
able  companion  charitable  generous  and  lib 
eral  and  almost  universally  popular  es]  ecially 
with  those  who  know  him  beat  While  he 
muit  still  be  regarded  as  a  joung  man  in  the 
profeaaicn  in  a  krge  and  importai  t  field  he 
stands  among  the  leaders  with  a  future  prom 
ising  a  su<.ceaa  of  which  what  he  has  already 
a<compliahed  ia  the  beat  assurance  Mr 
Becker  haa  a  large  historical  librarj  and  has 
collected  some  valuable  and  rare  historic 
man  user  pts  and  original  letters  of  beorge 
\\  ashmgton  Thomas  Jefferson  Abraham  I  in 
coin  John  Quincy  Adams  James  K  Polk, 
James  Buchanan  Franklin  Pierce  and  many 
others  some  of  which  adorn  the  walls  of  his 
private  office  He  is  a  director  m  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Chicago  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
and  of  many  other  large  ctrporations  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the  Artists 
Club  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Illinois  State  and  the  American  Bar  Asso 
eiations  the  Eavisloe  Country  Club  the  Lake 
SI  ore  Country  Club  and  a  number  of  other 
clubs  Mr  Becker  is  interested  in  musie  and 
the  arts  and  his  favorite  recreations  are 
tratelmg  and  golf  He  married  at  Jackson 
Huh  20  June  1000  Ehzibeth  Loel  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  L  and  Rachel  Loeh  From 
this  union  waa  born  11  Dec  1001  one  son 
John  I  eonard   Becker 

PORTER  William  Sidney  (0  Henry) 
author  b  in  Creensboro  N  C  II  Sept 
186"  d  m  New  'iork  City  5  June  1010  son 
of  Algernon  Sidney  and  Mary  lane  Virginia 
(Sniml  Porter  His  paternal  grandfather 
Sidney  Porter  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Connecticut  in  lfi23  as  salesman  for  a  New 
England  clock  company  and  la  said  to  hive 
been  a  jolly  good  natured  person  although 
hv  no  means  poa^eaacd  of  th  se  qualities  which 
make  for  business  prosperity  He  married 
Ruth  Worth  whoso  brother  Jonathan  waa 
later  to  bccime  governor  ot  the  State  Ap 
parently  Sidney  Porter  s  remarkable  literary 
abilitiea  were  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather  William  Swaim  whoae  ancestor 
ilao  named  William  Swaim  came  from  Hoi 
land  to  New  York  about  1700  and  whoae  de 
endants  removed  to  Nrrth  Carolina  aome 
•n  years  before  the  Revolution  W  illiam 
waim  Sidney  Porter  s  grandfather  a  Quaker 
aa  editor  ot  the  Greenaboro  Patriot  after 
1827  and  through  it  a  columna  uttered  hi  a 
vehement  protests  against  the  institution  of 
slavery  Mr  Porters  mother  died  when  he 
waa  only  three  years  ot  age  so  that  it  is 
doubtful    whether    he    ever    remembered    her. 
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Hi 9  father,  Dr.  Aigemon  Sidney  Porter,  was 
for  many  yeare  the  must  popular  physician  in 
Guilford  County.  Unfortunately  he  became 
poaaeased  of  the  idea  of  inventing  various  con- 
trivance b,  among  them  a  perpetual  motion 
water  wheel,  to  whii;h  he  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  neglect  of  hia  profesBion.  Al- 
ready in  his  very  early  childhood  young  For- 
tar  showed  himBelf  possessed  of  that  imagina- 
tive equality  which  distinguished  his  writings 
later  in  life.  In  a  bunch  of  bedraggled  turkey 
feathera  he  saw  an  Indian  war  bonnet;  in  a 
litter  of  barnyard  piga  he  saw  the  game  which 
he,  as  an  Indian  chief,  hunted  variously  as 
grizzliea.  deer,  buffalo  or  panthers.  His  taste 
was  all  tor  outdoor  amuaements.  As  he  grew 
slightly  older  his  favorite  recreation  was  to 
wander  about  the  fields  and  woods  with  a  con- 
genial companion.  An  outing  with  a  set  object 
in  view  was  never  to  hia  liking.  In  those  days 
the  raids  of  the  Ku  klux  Klan  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memories,  even  of  the  older  chil- 
dren, and  often  young  Porter  would  lead  hia 
playmates  on  such  imaginative  expeditions 
into  the  negro  aection  of  the  town,  the  negroes 
humoring  the  play  by  a,  feigned  terror  of  the 
youthful  avengers.  Porter  never  attended 
public  schools.  His  teacher  was  his  aunt, 
Evalina  Maria  Porter,  who  from  his  infancy 
took  the  place  of  his  mother.  She  had  estab- 
liahed  a  private  school  during  the  "  recon- 
Htruction  "  period,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
for  a  while  by  her  mother,  and  under  her  tui- 
tion it  was  that  young  Porter,  together  with 
most  of  hie  playmates,  attained  the  equivalent 
of  a  common  school  education.  Miss  Porter 
also  taught  drawing  in  her  classes,  but  from 
the  very  beginning  her  young  nephew  was  able 
to  sketch  so  much  better  than  she  that  his 
drawings  were  selected  as  the  models.  But 
more  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
early  influencca  that  were  to  leave  a  lasting 
impres'jion  on  the  hoy's  lite  were  the  readings 
from  the  classics  which  Miss  Porter  made  an 
im,  ortant  feature  of  her  school.  She  had  an 
intense  appreciation  of  good  literature,  which 
she  attempted  to  transmit  to  her  pupils.  She 
did  not  (each  the  history  of  literature,  hut  she 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  have  the 
children  aasimilate  the  spirit  of  literature. 
Scott  and  Dickens  were  her  favorite  novelists 
She  used  regularly  to  gather  them  about  her 
and  read  to  them  from  her  favorite  authors. 
When  she  saw  she  had  caught  their  interest 
she  would  announce  a  Friday  night  meeting 
in  the  schoolroom  at  which  they  could  also 
pop  corn  and  roast  chestnuts  while  she  con- 
tinued her  reading  Thus  it  was  that  young 
Porter  acquired  a  taste  for  reading.  "  I  did 
more  reading,"  said  Mr.  Porter  in  later  life, 
"  between  my  thirteenth  and  nineteenth  years 
than  I  have  done  in  all  the  years  since,  and 
my  faate  at  that  time  was  much  better  than 
it  is  now,  for  I  used  to  read  nothing  but  the 
classics.  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
and  Lane's  translation  of  the  '  Arabian 
Nights '  were  my  favorites  "  Porter  attended 
his  aunt'a  school  until  fifteen  It  was  then 
that  he  began  the  business  of  earning  his  liv- 
ing by  entering  the  drug  store  of  his  uncle. 
Clark  Pc)rter.  as  clerk  This  seema  to  have 
been  the  social  center  of  the  male  population 
of  the  town  and  many  ut  the  characters  in  the 
short  stories  of  O.  Henry  can  be  traced  to  the 
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habitues  whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
this  period  of  his  life.  It  was  then  that  he 
developed  his  talent  as  a  cartoonist;  clever 
sketches  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  and  which  caused  much  amusement  in 
the  little  town.  Many  of  these  sketches,  which 
have  been  preserved,  betray  talent,  if  not 
genius.  They  so  impressed  Col.  Robert  Bing- 
ham, a  relative  by  marriage  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  Bingham  School,  then  located  at 
Mebanc,  N.  C  ,  that  he  offered  to  educate  the 
boy  free  of  charge.  "  He  would  not  accept 
my  ofier,"  writes  Colonel  Bingham,  at  a  later 
date,  '■  for  lack  of  means  to  provide  for  his 
uniform  and  books,"  a  reason  that  must  seem 
rather  incomprehensible.  For  five  years  Por- 
ter remained  behind  the  counter  of  his  uncle's 
drug  store,  dispensing  pills  and  filling  pre- 
scriptions, an  employment  which  was  to  the 
utmost  degree  irksome  to  him,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
occupation,  but  also  because  of  the  limited 
opportunities  which  it  presented.  Ambition 
within  him  seemed  dead;  certainly  it  lay  dor- 
mant, unawakened  and  likely  so  to  remain. 
Hia  health  suifered  and  during  the  last  year 
of  this  period'  he  developed  a  hacking  cough 
which  probably  indicated  the  early  stages  of 
consumption,  a  disease  from  which  several  of 
his  family  had  died.  Relief  came  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  The  three  sons  of  a  local 
practitioner.  Dr.  James  K.  Hall,  had  previously 
gone  to  Texas  in  search  of  wider  opportunity. 
I.ee,  the  eldest,  was  even  then  famous  as  a 
Texas  ranger,  being  known  along  the  border 
as  •'  Red  Hall."  In  March,  1882,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  decided  to  visit  their  sons  in  Texas. 
Young  Porter's  state  of  health,  for  some  time, 
had  been  worrying  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  been  a 
sort  of  a  foster  father  to  the  boy.  "  Will," 
he  said,  a  few  days  before  starting,  "  I  want 
you  to  come  with  us.  Ranch  life  will  build 
you  up."  And  those  words  awakened  that 
wanderlust,  which  was  so  marked  a  character- 
istic of  O.  Henry  during  his  later  years,  and 
sent  his  imagination  actively  to  work.  Porter 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Texas 
and  became  a  part  of  that  Western  environ- 
ment which  he  has  pictured  in  so  many  of  hia 
stories.  Here,  on  Dick  Hall's  ranch,  he  was 
to  remain  for  two  years,  at  times  herding 
sheep  and  again  mingling  with  the  cowboys 
as  one  of  them.  But  he  lived  with  the  Halls 
as  a  guest,  not  as  an  employee.  Says  Joe 
Dixon,  who  had  written  a  book  at  that  time 
and  who  was  looking  for  an  illustrator  (for 
Porter  enjoyed  local  fame  in  Texas  also  as  an 
artist),  "  I  found  Porter  to  be  a  young,  silent 
fellow,  with  deep,  brooding,  blue  eyes,  cynical 
for  his  years,  and  with  a  facile  pen,  later  to 
be  turned  to  word  painting  instead  of  picture 
drawing."  Evidently  at  this  time  Porter  had 
already  made  his  first  attempts  at  writing,  for 
this  aame  writer  remarks:  "One  night  Mrs. 
Hall  said  to  me,  '  Do  you  know  that  that  quiet 
hoy  is  a  wonde'rful  writer?  He  slips  in  nere 
every  now  and  then  and  reads  to  me  stories  as 
fine  as  any  Rider  Haggard  ever  wrote.'  ...  He 
had  no  confidence  in  himself  and  destroyed  his 
stories  aa  fast  as  he  wrote  them."  In  the 
early  part  of  1884  Dick  Hall  moved  to  a  new 
ranch  in  Williamson  County,  and  then  Porter 
decided  to  give  up  ranch  lite  and  remove  to 
Austin.    He  was  too  essentially  a  social  being 
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to  long  endure  a,  solitary  life,  ae  hia  esistence 
on  the  prairie  often  was.  In  Austin  he  nb- 
tained  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with  a  real 
estate  firm  at  a  salary  of  $100  00  a  month, 
and  held  it  for  two  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  period  Diek  Hall  was  elected  land 
oommiBsioner  of  Texas,  with  the  result  that 
Porter  received  an  appointment  a8  asaiatant 
compiling  draftsman.  He  remained  in  the 
General  Land  Office  for  four  years,  from  1887 
to  1801.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
met  hia  first  wife,  Athol  Estea,  the  seventepn- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  P.  Eoaeh,  whom 
he  married  5  July,  1887.  It  marked  a  turning 
point  in  his  life,  tor  his  wife  seems  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  new  zest  in  life,  to  have 
supplied  that  incentive  to  effort  which,  pre- 
viously, he  had  lacked.  For  now  he  began  to 
turn  toward  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  his 
ultimate  great  success:  to  writing.  Hia 
of  employment  also  had  something  to  do  with 
that.  In  1891  Dick  Hall  ran  for  governor  of 
Texas  and  was  defeated  by  a  slight  margin. 
His  term  of  office  as  land  commiasioner  ex 
pired  at  this  time  and  Porter  resigned  hia 
position  in  the  land  office.  Soon  after  he 
entered  the  First  National  Bank  of  Austin 
as  paying  and  receiving  teller,  a  change  which 
was  to  bring  a  deep  element  ot  tragedy  into 
hia  life  a  few  years  later.  In  December,  1804, 
he  resigned  thia  position,  shortly  after  he  had 
begun  to  edit  the  "  Rolling  Stone,"  a  humor- 
ous weekly,  which  brought  him  more  pleasure 
than  remuneration.  "  It  rolled  tor  about  a 
year."  he  said  in  later  years,  "  and  then  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  getting  mossy.  Moss 
and  I  never  were  trienda,  ao  I  said  good-by  to 
it,"  His  contributions  to  it  were  humorous 
eketchea  and  squibs,  aa  yet  he  had  not  at- 
tempted the  ehort  story.  In  these  early  at. 
tempts  is  plainly  viaible  the  influence  of  Bill 
Nye,  of  whom  Porter  was  a  keen  admirer. 
After  leaving  the  bank  Porter  turned  definitely 
toward  writing  a  a  a  means  of  livelihood, 
though  only  aa  a  free  lance  contributor  to 
newspapers.  Finally  he  was  offered  a  perma- 
nent position  on  the  Houston  "  Daily  Post," 
one  of  the  moat  prominent  dailiea  in  the  South- 
west. Some  of  the  paragraphs  which  he  con- 
tributed to  this  paper  as  a  reporter  attracted 
wide  attention.  "The  man,  woman,  or  child," 
exclaimed  an  exchange,  "  who  pens  'Poat- 
scripts '  for  the  Houston  '  Post '  is  a  weird, 
wild-eyed  genius  and  ought  to  be  captured  and 

Ct  on  exhibition."  The  Bill  Nye  style  of 
mor  was  very  marked  at  thia  time  When 
Porter  left  Houston,  in  the  middle  of  1896,  it 
waa  to  hegin  that  period  of  hie  life  which  was 
to  bring  him  auch  bitterness  as  comea,  for- 
tunately, only  to  a  comparatively  few  men  iu  a 
lifetime.  Until  long  after  his  death  the  ex- 
perience which  was  now  to  come  to  him  re- 
mained an  unwritten  chapter  of  his  biography; 
the  facts  were  only  mude  known  with  the 
publication  of  "  0.  Henry  Biography,"  by  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  in  1918,  the  first  really  com- 
prehensive biography  of  the  short-story  writer 
which  haa  ao  far  appeared.  He  had  been  aum- 
moned  to  Austin  to  stand  trial  for  alleged  em- 
bezzlement of  funds  while  acting  as  paying  and 
receiving  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Austin.  Putting  aside  as  far  aa  possible  the 
prejudices  in  hia  favor  of  those  who  have 
since  preaented  the  facts,  there  seema  to  be  lit- 
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tie  doubt  that  here  waa  a  case  of  an  innocent 
man  suffering  for  the  guilt  of  others.  So  loose 
was  the  business  management  of  the  bank  as 
to  seem  incredible,  even  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  practices  of  business.  Patrons 
were  allowed,  both  before  and  after  Porter's 
incumbency,  to  go  behind  the  counter  and 
help  themselves  to  the  cash,  leaving  a  memo- 
randum behind,  or  possibly  forgetting  to  do  so. 
'•  The  affairs  of  the  hank,"  saya  Hydcr  E. 
Rollins,  of  Austin,  "  were  managed  so  loosely 
that  Porter's  predecessor  waa  driven  to  re- 
tirement, and  hia  successor  attempted  suicide." 
Had  Porter  gone  to  Austin  and  stood  trial 
when  summoned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  been  acquitted.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  boarded  the  train  with 
the  intention  ot  going  there.  But  when  the 
train  reached  Hempstead,  about  a  third  of  the 
way,  hia  courage  tailed  him;  he  did  the  weak 
thing;  he  boarded  a  train  for  New  Orleans 
and  fled.  He  could  not  face  the  disgrace  to 
hia  family,  to  his  wife,  then  dying  of  con- 
sumption. At  New  Orleans  he  took  the  flrst 
available  steamer  to  Honduras,  arriving  at 
Puerto  Cortez,  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  for  some  months,  associating 
with  another  refugee  who  has  since  become 
famous,  the  noted  desperado,  Al  Jennings. 
Finally  he  seema  to  have  recovered  his  mental 
balance  and  he  returned,  arriving  in  Austin  in 
February,  1897,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  law.  After  many  postponements  Porter's 
case  came  up  for  trial,  a  year  later,  and  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  he  had  been  out 
under  heavy  bonds.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary at  Oilumbtia  for  five  years.  As  haa 
since  developed,  one  ot  the  indictments  charged 
him  with  having  embezzled  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  bank  on  a  date  when  he  was 
already  living  in  Houston*  but  at  the  time 
this  error  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  both  sides.  "  0.  Henry  was  an  innocent 
man,"  later  wrote  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
Jury  which  indicted  him.  There  aeems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  hia  flight,  and  not  the  evi- 
dence, which  decided  the  jury.  Porter  spent 
a  little  over  three  years  ift  confinement,  his 
term  being  shortened  by  ^ood  behavior. 
Physically  he  did  not  suffer  during  this  period, 
tor  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy  gained  him  the 
position  of  drug  clerk  of  the  prison.  This  not 
only  gave  him  comparative  freedom  outside  the 
walls,  but  also  the  leisure  to  write.  Possibly 
it  was  out  ot  this  Buffering  that  his  later 
success  waa  to  he  born;  he  was  not  the  first 
great  writer  who  first  realized  his  talent 
within  prison  walls.  Here  it  was  that  he  be- 
gan to  write  his  short  stories,  his  first  works 
of  Action,  under  the  nom  de  ptutne,  "  0. 
Henry,"  which  haa  since  become  known  to  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  and  to  the  people  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions as  well.  His  letters  to  his  friends  and 
relatives  to  whom  he  wrote  at  this  time,  lim- 
ited to  very  few,  show  the  despair  that  came 
over  him  at  times.  At  first  he  lived  in  con- 
stant hope  ot  a  pardon,  but,  when  thia  tailed 
him,  he  threw  himself,  whole-heartedly,  into 
ahort-story  writing.  Some  of  his  moat  noted 
atoriea  were  written  during  this  period  ot 
trial;  practically  all  he  wrote  was  accepted 
and  published  by  the  Eaetem  magazinea.    And 
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even  before  his  term  had  expired  the  fame  of 
O.  Henry  was  beginning  to  spread  over  the 
country.  Another  affliction  that  struck  him 
at  this  time  was  the  death  of  hia  wife,  who 
had  stood  loyally  by  him  during  alt  his  mis- 
fortunes. Some  of  the  most  appealing  char- 
acters in  hia  fiction  were  taken  from  those 
he  met  in  the  penitentiary;  in  this  environ- 
ment was  born  "  The  Gentle  Grafter "  and 
Jimmy  Valentine,  the  hero  of  "  A  Retrieved 
Reformation."  On  24  July,  1001,  Porter 
emerged  from  prison  and  immediately  went  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  his  little  daughter  Margaret 
was  living  with  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roach.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  was  urged  by  Gillman  Hall,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  "  Everybody's  Magazine,"' 
but  at  that  time  associate  editor  of  "Ainslee's," 
to  come  to  New  York.  Even  while  in  prison  he 
had  received  appreciative  letters  from  Mr.  Hall 
through  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  latter 
naturally  was  then  unaware  that  the  writer 
of  the  brilliant  stories  he  was  publishing  was 
a  convict  in  an  Ohio  penitentiary.  Now  Por- 
ter responded  and  went  to  New  York,  thus  be- 
ginning that  stage  of  his  lite  during  which 
his  genius  was  to  flower  in  its  fullest  bloom. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  gained  confidence  in 
himself  as  a  writer;  this  much  his  suffering 
was  to  give  him.  The  eight  years  which  now 
followed  were  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  to 
Porter  the  writer.  There  are  many  who  judge 
his  stories  of  New  York  lite  the  beat  that  he 
wrote;  certainly  no  writer  has  ever  pictured 
the  life  of  the  great  city,  "  Bagdad-on-the- 
Subway,"  as  he  termed  it,  so  sympathetically. 
These  were  his  years  of  ohservation,  when  he 
"  hummed "  about  the  streets  and  night  res- 
taurants of  the  city,  drinking  in  its  cosmopoli- 
tan life,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  a 
congenial  companion.  Those  who  knew  him 
during  this  period  picture  him  as  a  sophisti- 
cated, yet  a  reserved,  almost  a  timid  man, 
warm-hearted,  ever  responsive  to  a  story  of 
ha  d  luck  and  misfortune.  No  writer  ever 
wrote  so  little  like  Dickens  as  O  Henry,  yet 
he  possessed  that  same  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden classes  as  did  the  great  English  novel- 
ist. This  quality  in  him  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated by  what  is  perhaps  hia  best  story,  "  The 
Unfinished  Story,"  It  is,  probably,  too  early 
to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  0.  Henry's  place 
m  literature  alt  the  renens  of  himself  as  a 
story  vriter  and  his  works  that  haie  been 
published  since  his  death  most  of  them  by 
his  personal  friends  not  excluding  eien  his 
biognj  hy  by  Professor  Smith  are  mere 
euloRies  Yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he 
«a9  the  foremost  American  short  story  writer 
of  h  a  time  His  is  unmistakably  the  work  of 
true  genius  not  of  mere  talent  or  imagination 
But  that  his  "ork  equals  the  best  of  Poe  or 
de  Maupassant  or  of  Kipling  is  not  quite  so 
sure  Nor  was  he  the  finished  artist  that  Bret 
Harte  was  However  muth  hii  stones  ma> 
stir  the  emotions  honeier  deep  his  flashes  of 
humor  may  strike  he  was  not  a  portnier  of 
life  tlirugh  probably  nobody  had  known  a 
more  varied  life  than  he  or  seen  it  in  such 
various  phases  One  critic  of  note  has  e^en 
remarked  that  his  stones  are  not  stones  at 
all  but  anecdotes  prolonged  in  which  there 
la  a  certain  element  of  truth  Yet  this  cnti 
cism  cannot  be  rcLonciled  with  the  fact  that 
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one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  stories 
is  the  strong  element  of  humanity  which  per- 
vades them.  Professor  Smith  remarks  that  he 
has  humanized  the  short  story,  and  this  ia  not 
far  wide  of  the  truth.  But  apparently  he 
lacked  the  capacity  for  the  long  narrative  of 
sustained  interest.  The  few  books  he  has 
written,  such  as  "  Cabbages  and  Kings,"  are 
merely  collections  of  short  stories  hung  to- 
gether with  obvious  eiTort.  This  ability  might 
have  come  to  hini  later,  had  he  lived;  he  died 
at  an  age  when  most  great  writers  are  only 
beginning  to  find  themselves.  Possibly  there 
diSi  wiUi  him  the  long-sought  writer  ot  the 
great  American  novel,  still  unwritten,  tor  no- 
body knew  American  lite  better  than  he.  He 
wad  eaaentially  an  American  writer.  His 
wtitinga.  as  they  have  appeared  in  book  form, 
ar^:  "Cabbages  and  Kings"  (1904);  "The 
Four  Million''  (1006);  "  The  Trimmed  Lamp  " 
(1907);  "Heart  of  the  West"  (1907);  "The 
Voice  of  the  City"  (1908);  "The  Gentle 
Grafter  "  [  1908 )  ;  "  Roads  of  Destiny  " 
(1909);  "Options"  (1003);  "Strictly  Busi- 
nese"  (1910);  "Whirligiga"  (1910);  "Sixes 
and  Sevens"  (1011);  and  "Rolling  Stones" 
(1913)  the  latter  being  chiefly  a  coTltction  ot 
early  material  gathered  by  hia  tritud  the  Hte 
Harrv  Pejtm  Steger  On  27  Nov  1007  Mr 
Porter  married  his  second  wife  Sallie  Coleman 
of  Aaheville    N    C 

HOITOUE  Henry  Hamilton  financier  b  m 
Louisville  Ky  19  Feb  1824  d  in  Chicago 
III.,  16  Aug  1916  son  of  Iranci''  and 
Matilda  (Lockwiod)  Honor?  He  was  cf  dis 
tinguiibed  Trench  anrestrv  hia  granlfatUr 
Jean  Anioine  Honors  having  come  to  America 
from  Parii  in  1"S1  Hia  was  an  old  and 
strongly  Catholic  family  with  firmly  eatab 
lished  convictions  aid  traditions  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  In  accordance 
with  these  being  a  younger  son  Ins  parents 
destined  Jean  Antoine  for  the  priesthood  and 
wished  him  to  take  the  training  necessary  to 
prepare  for  it  Haiing  no  inclination  for  tie 
monastic  life  he  resisted  the  family  plan  and 
thus  found  himself  predisposed  to  accept  with 
boy  I  ah  enthuaiaam  the  aspiration'*  to  ard 
fuller  human  liberty  and  justice  at  that  time 
being  promulgated  in  France  This  senti 
mont  «a3  stimulated  in  France  by  the  brave 
struggle  being  mide  by  the  young  American 
colonists  to  attain  the  full  realization  )f 
their  I  igh  ideals  ot  freedom  both  religious 
and  cimI  whnh  they  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
establish  firmlv  in  a  new  world  The  French 
government  was  aiding  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  and  many  influential  men  among 
them  Lafavefte  (who  showed  life  long  zeal 
and  entliubiasm  for  the  4.merican  patriots) 
visited  America  to  put  tl  em  elves  in  direct 
relation  with  \^  asliington  tliat  they  miftht 
know  understand  and  so  best  assist  h  m 
Jean  Antoine  Hjnore  a  young  personal  friend 
ot  Lafayette  s  was  greatly  influentcd  l)\  him 
with  the  result  that  t  hen  he  attaine  I  his 
majority  and  was  free  to  ant  for  himself  he 
decided  to  leave  behind  him  family  friends 
and  the  rich  and  attractive  ci  ilization  of  his 
native  land  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  bra\e  and 
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between  them,  and  on  the  death  of  Ms  father 
he  went  to  Paris  to  receive  his  patrimony. 
He  was  not  tempted  to  remain  there,  however, 
but  faitliful  to  liis  convictions  returned  and 
threw  liimself  with  renewed  ardor  into  the 
congenial  life  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
brouglit  from  Paris  his  library,  many  family 
portraits,  relics  and  records,  furniehings,  sil- 
ver, cliina.  etc.      (These   were   preservea  with 


Baltimore, 

mansion  which  still  exists  and 
pied  and  in  excellent  condition.  After  living 
m  Baltimore  some  years  in  active  touch  witJi 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  he  was  stirred  as 
were  other  residents  of  the  Eastern  coast  by 
the  enthusiastic  reports,  coming  back  from  set- 
tlers and  explorers,  describing  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  inexhaustible  richness  and  fer- 
tility of  the  interior  country.  After  making 
full  investigations  he  decided  to  remove  to  Uie 
West.  He  therefore  eold  his  holdings  in  and 
near  Baltimore  and  went  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Here  he  again  established  himself  In  great 
comfort  in  a  new  city  residence  erected  by 
himself.  He  also  bought  and  improved  much 
business  property  to  aid  in  creating  a  suitable 
commercial  center  for  the  town.  Hia  wide 
experience,  broad  and  progressive  views,  varied 
activities  and  interests,  together  with  his 
large  capital,  made  him  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential citizen.  He  bought  also  a  large 
country  estate  near  Bowling  Green,  which  he 
developed  and  cultivated.  There  he  spent 
much  time,  tor  though  he  enjoyed  city  life  and 
its  many  duties  and  activities,  yet  he  loved 
even  more  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
development  of  his  country  home,  and  the  fox 
hunting,  big  game  ejiooting,  and  other  sports. 
One  of  his  notable  achievements  was  hia  open- 
ing up  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
immediately  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
with  our  new  French -speaking  citizens  He 
must  have  felt  an  especial  interest  in  estab- 
lishing communication  with  the  old  French 
town  of  New  Orleans,  for  he  sent  to  it  the 
first  boatload  of  merchandise  that  ever 
passed  down  the  Mississippi.  This  was  on  a 
iiatboat  and  was  an  experiment,  but  when 
it  proved  successful  lie  built  and  had  operated 
the  first  line  of  steamboats  that  initiatedthis 
valuable  interior  water  traffic,  and  linked  up, 
through  the  wilds,  two  important  but  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country.  To  meet 
Lafayette  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country  he 
returned  to  Baltimore  and  took  part  in  the 
many  great  public  demonstrations  and  func- 
tions given  in  hia  honor.  Jean  Antoine 
Honors  lived  to  old  age  greatly  respected  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Francis  Honors,  who 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1792,  and 
went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  his  parents  when 
fourteen  years  old.  He  became  one  of  that 
city's  influential  citizens,  but  preferred  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, being  fond  of  liunting  and  always  keep- 
ing a  pack  of  hounds  on  his  plantation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville.  He  married  Matilda, 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  Lockwood  of  the  U,  S.  army. 


a  young  officer  Captain  Lockwood  had 
been  stationed,  with  his  wife  and  little  family, 
at  the  block-houae  of  "  Fort  Dearborn,"  then 
the  frontier  outpost  of  civilization  in  the 
Northwest,  but  fortunately  he  left  there  be- 
fore the  great  Indian  massacre.  This  poet 
was  located  at  a  point  near  what  is  now  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  while  lie 
was  stationed  here  that  liis  daughter  Matilda 
was  born.  After  the  death  of  Captain  Lock- 
wood,  his  widow,  who  was  of  French  ancestry, 
was  married  to  Capt.  John  Cievea  Symmes, 
also  of  the  American  army.  In  her  old  age 
Mrs.  Symmes  visited  her  grandson,  Henry 
Hamilton  Honors,  in  his  northside  residence 
in  the  then  large  city  of  Chicago,  where  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  in  the  center  of 
a  large  city,  she  saw  again,  atill  standing 
in  its  original  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River,  the  old  Fort  Dearborn 
block -house  in  which  she  had  lived  for  a 
time  in  her  young  days  during  the  excite^ 
ments  and  dangers  of  Indian  incursions  and 
warfare  but  from  which  her  husband  had  for- 
tunately been  transferred  to  anoUier  com- 
mand prior  to  the  Indian  massacre  of  1812. 
The  life  of  one  individual  thus  measured  a 
wonderful  span  in  our  civilization.  Mrs.  John 
Cleves  Symmes  was  a  gifted  woman  and  re- 
mained remarkably  vivacious  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  Family  traditions  recount  that  at  the 
age  of  ninety -three  she  opened  a  State  hall 
ivith  the  commanding  officer  and  was  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  animated  of  a  brilliant 
company.  In  this  maternai  branch  of  the 
family  were  many  other  patriotic  army  of- 
ficers in  a  day  when  army  life  was  strenuous 
and  demanded  much.  Henry  Hamilton  Honors 
first  attended  private  schools  and  divided  his 
boyhood  days  between  extended  visits  to  his 
grandfather  in  Louisville  and  the  borne  life 
upon  his  father's  plantation.  He  finished  bis 
education  at  Hanover  College.  He  married 
n  after  reaching  hia  majority  and  engaged 
the  wholesale  hardware  busineaa  in  Louis- 
ville, where  he  became  one  of  that  city's  pro- 
gressive merchants.  Tales  told  by  hia  grand- 
father. Captain  Lockwood,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  by  his  father, 
who  bad  passed  through  Chicago  on  his  way 
■  Galena  in  1840,  aroused  Mr.  Honorfi's  in- 
?st  and  in  1853  he  visited  Chicago  himself. 
His  farseeing  mind  was  able  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  then  undeveloped 
"ty  and  iie  returned  to  Louisville  so  enthusi- 
stic  as  to  the  future  of  Chicago,  that  his 
friends  were  greatly  impressed  and  ultimately 
ly  of  them  either  sent  funds  to  Chicago 
investment,  or  followed  him  after  hia  re- 
moval there  in  1855.  The  first  investment  Mr. 
Honors  made  in  Chicago  was  the  purchase  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  of  a  residence  in  the 
center  of  a  square,  comprising  an  entire  block 
on  North  Clark  Street,  between  Erie  and 
Ontario  Streets,  then  a  favorite  residence  lo- 
cality. Near  by  were  the  equally  extensive 
groimds  of  William  B.  Ogden,  Mra,  E.  B, 
McCagg,  Isaac  N,  Arnold,  E,  H.  Sheldon,  and 
many  other  prominent  citizens.  Later  becom- 
ing largely  interested  in  property  on  the 
West  Side,  he  built  for  his  family  a  spacious 
residence  in  the  center  of  a  whole  square 
fronting   on   Reuben   Street,   between   Jackaon 
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[ird  Van  Buren  Streeta.  Reuben  Street  he 
caused  to  lie  widened  and  renamed  Ashland 
AvBUue.  In  this  vicinity  he  developed  many 
Bubdiviaione,  notably  Ashland  I  and  Ashland 
II  Additions  to  Chicago.  Honors  Street  waa 
named  for  him.  After  a  few  years'  reaidence 
on  the  West  Side,  having  diapoaed  of  most  o( 
his  holdinga  in  that  section,  Mr,  Honorfi 
bought  a  residence  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Miciiigan  Avenue  and  Adams  Street.  The 
preaent  business  section  of  the  city  appealed 
to  Mr,  Honore's  slirewd  foresight.  He  felt 
that  Dearborn  Street,  whidh  then  ran  south 
only  as  far  aa  Madison  Street,  should  be  cut 
through  and  extended  as  it  is  today.  He 
bought  property  on  the  line  Of  this  extension 
and  had  the  street  opened  through.  He  then 
built  up  with  large  and  handsome  buildings 
the  entire  block  on  the  west  side  of  Dear- 
born Street,  from  Monroe  to  Adams  Streets, 
He  had  previously  erected  a  bank  building 
further  north  on  Dearborn,  His  prediction 
that  this  was  to  )>ecome  one  of  the  leading 
office  streets  of  the  city  was  amply  verified, 
Hia  Dearborn  Street  buildings,  together  with 
othera  which  he  bad  acquired  on  State  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  aa  well  as  his  handsome 
residence  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Adams  Street,  were  all  destroyed  in  the 
great  iire  ot  1871.  Tlirough  the  failure  of 
moat  of  the  insurance  companies  involved,  hia 
in au ranee  realized  almost  nothing,  but  with 
remarkable  courage  and  unflagging  energy  he 
reconstructed  his  various  buildings,  and  his 
cheerfulness  and  oplimism  encouraged  many 
others,  who  feared  Chicago  was  destroyed  for- 
ever, to  follow  his  example  and  rebuild.  He 
had,  however,  bought  very  heavily  of  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Parks,  The 
shrinkage  in  values  of  this  property,  owing 
to  the  panic  of  1873,  coming  on  top  ot  the 
great  losses  he  had  sustained  by  the  fire, 
swept  away  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune, 
but  his  spirit  waa  undaunted,  and  with  the 
energy  which  ever  characterized  his  actiona, 
he  turned  again  to  the  reparation  of  his  for- 
tune, for  he  believed  in  Chicago,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  himself.  He  was  always  a  large 
operator  and  a  leader  among  men.  The  i 
nifieent  system  of  parks  and  boulevards 
circling  Chicago,  known  collectively  as 
North,  South,  and  West  Park  systems,  are  very 
largely  the  result  of  Mr.  HonorS'a  good  taste, 
foresight,  and  public  spirit.  He  was  a  most 
potent  influence  in  the  committee  sent 
Springfield  to  secure  the  legislation  necessary 
for  thia  wonderful  addition  to  Chicago's  beauty 
and  health  fulness.  At  a  banquet  held  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, D.  H.  Burnham,  the  architect,  aaid 
of  Mr.  Honorfi:  "Too  much  cannot  be  aaid 
of  what  he  has  contributed  to  Chicago's 
growth.  Wherever  hia  hand  appeared  there 
haa  been  big,  broad  development.  He  haa  « 
looked  into  the  future,  planned  for  the  futi 
acted  for  the  future.  He  is  a  grand,  good 
man.  Chicago  owea  him  a  monumi 
Henry  Hamilton  Honors  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly,  for  he  appeara  to  have  had 
desirable  attribute  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  of 
absolutely  upright  character,  and  aside  froi 
what  he  accomplished  in  a  public  way,  li 
was  honored  and  loved,  not  only  in  his  family 


BUBCHARD 

by  a  large  circle  of  warm,  personal 
friends.  Mr.  Honors  married,  in  1848,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Carr,  of  Oldham 
County,  Ky.,  and  they  had  six  children, 
namely :  Adrian  C,  Bertha,  Harry  H,,  Jr,, 
Ida  M,,  Nathaniel  K,,  and  Lock  wood.  His 
eldest  daughter.  Bertha,  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  Potter  Palmer,  while  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Ida,  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Maj.-Gen. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  a  son  of  Gen.  IT.  S. 
Grant,  and  for  four  years  U,  S,  Minister 
the  Court  of  Austria-Hungary.  Mr. 
Honors 'a  grandchildren  are  Maj.  Ulysses  S, 
Grant  (3rd)  and  Princess  Cantacuzene,  of 
Petrograd,  and  Honors  and  Potter  Palmer, 
Jr.,  ol  Chicago,  and  Bertha  Honors,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Loekwood  Honors.  He  had  eleven 
great-grandchildren,  three  children  of  Major 
Grant,  three  children  of  Princess  Cantacuzene, 
children  ot  Honors  Palmer,  and  three 
children  ot  Potter  Palmer,  Jr,  During  the 
years  from  I85S  until  his  death,  Mr.  Honors 
made  hia  home  in  Chicago,  He  saw  so  many 
changes  take  place  in  that  city  thai  a  record 
of  them  would  read  like  a  fairy  tale  to  one 
not  conversant  with  the  facts.  Mr,  Honors 
passed  away  peacefully  and  serenely  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  his  faculties  and  mind  un- 
impaired to  the  end,  his  joy  of  life  unabated, 
leaving  the  highest  reputation  for  unblem- 
ished personal  character.  Forceful  evidences 
of  hia  foresight  and  efficiency  are  written  large 
'  manv  parts  of  the  city  he  so  greatly  loved. 
BVBCHAED,  Henry  Hcneil,  lawyer,  b,  in 
Oneida   County,   N.   Y.,   18   Nov,,   1825;     '     ' 


Marshall  Minn 
son  of  the  Kev 
Ely  Burehard  a 
graduate  of  Yale 
Unnersity  and  a 
Presbyterian  di 
vine  of  consider 
able  note  in  his 
day  His  line  is  a 
distinguished  one 
The  fiunders  of 
the  family  in 
America  arrived 
in  the  earliest  Co 
lonial  days  were 
located  m  Massa 
chusetts  Rh>de 
Island  at  various 
periods       and      at 

Martha  s  \  ine 
yard  Three 
Mr,  Burehard' 
ancestors  served 
His     grand  fat  hi 
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the  Revolutionary  War. 
major-general,  was  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  militia,  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  force  during  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  wars;  was  Indian  com- 
misaioner  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  number  of  the  Indian  treaties,  and 
also  served  as  State  senator  in  New  York  for 
aeveral  terms,  H,  M.  Burehard  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N,  Y., 
and  three  years  later  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1850  and  practiced  law 
at  Clinton  and  Utica  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  served  eight  years  as  judge  ot  the  Sur- 
rogate  Court,   Oneida   County,   at   Jjtica,   and 
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during  that  time  also  owned  and  conducted 
a  private  bank  at  Clinton.  He  took  an  ac 
tive  part  in  the  polities  of  the  State  and  was 
closely  identified  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Morgan,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  patriotic  an 
cestors,  who  served  their  country  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Indian  wars,  be 
was  proud  to  be  commissioned  by  his  gov 
ernor  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  Union  army 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  com 
mission  of  colonel  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  Before  he  could  fulfill  his  desire  to 
participate  in  the  war,  his  health  failed,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
never  renew  his  former  vigor.  He  was  com 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  law  and 
other  active  business,  and  especially  was  un 
able  to  accept  this  commission.  His  health 
not  improving,  and  his  wife's  health  being  in 
a  precarious  condition,  he  came  West  in 
search  of  health  and  located  at  Winona 
Minn.,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Water 
man,  had  already  established  himself.  On  the 
improvement  of  his  health  he  became  inter 
ested  in  political  matters  in  Winona  Count> 
and  in  1870  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  in  the  State  legislature.  '  At  the  time 
of  the  Greeley  canu)aign  he  severed  his  con- 
nections with  the  Republican  party  and  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention.  In  that  year,  also,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Winona 
County,  and  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  speaker.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Winona,  he  became  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  general  land  agent 
of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad  Land 
Department,  having  charge  of  all  of  the  land 

f rants  and  the  town  sites  between  Sleepy 
ye  and  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Dakota  Central, 
and  Tracy  and  Redfield  on  the  Northwestern 
system.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Winona 
until  1885,  when  the  headquarters  of  the  rail- 
road land  department  were,  at  his  request, 
removed  to  Marshall;  the  idea  being  to  have 
the  ofBce  located  near  the  scene  of  operations, 
Marshall  then  being  the  largest  town  on  the 
railroad  grant.  Mj.  Burchard  resided  in 
Marshall  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
the  family  burial  ground  at  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  terms 
he  spent  in  the  State  legislature,  he  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  Democratic  politics 
of  the  State,  and  campaigned  for  years  in 
behalf  of  the  party.  While  connected  with 
the  Northwestern  road  he  became  identified 
with  the  agricultural  development  of  Minne- 
sota. He  was  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Dairymen's  Association,  and  of  other  farmers' 
organ j;(ations,  and  spent  considerable  time  de- 
livering lectures  throughout  the  Northwest  on 
the  advantage  of  stock-raising  and  dairying, 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  farming  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  that  organization.  On  18  Nov.,  1850, 
he  married  Eliza  H.  Clark,  Three  children 
survived  him;  James  C,  Burchard,  of  Mar- 
shall, Minn.,  who  succeeded  him  as  general 
land  agent  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Rail- 
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road  Mrs  Elizabeth  B  Woodbury  now  re 
siding  in  Chicago  and  John  E  Burchard  who 
resides  in   St    Paul    Minn 

CHESTER  John  Needels  umI  engineer  b 
in  Groieport  Ohio  24  Sept  1864  son  of 
Hubert  and  Melvina  Sophia  Needels  His 
father  (1840  06)  a  pioneer  of  Central  Illinois 
ttas  one  of  tie  successful  farmers  m  that  re 
gion  His  earliest  American  ancestor  Samuel 
C  hester  came  from 
Blaby  England 
and  settled  in 
Boston  Mpss 

prior  to  1665 
John  N  Chester 
was  educated  in 
the  country  school 
in  Tolono  Tovm  ,»j 
ship  111  and  at  f  m 
the  Champaign 
high  school  where  j 
he  completed  the  \ 
course  in  1884 
After  spending  the 
f  ollon  ing  sumn 
on  the  farm 
taught  in  conn 
try  schools  in 
t  hampaign  Coun 
ty  HI  during  the 
w  inter  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  D,  H,  Lloyde  and  Son,  hook  dealers, 
as  a  salesman.  The  desire  to  pureue  his  col- 
lege studies  overcame  him  after  one  year, 
but  he  continued  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm,  selling  books,  principally  to  students 
during  the  winter,  and  pianos,  organs,  and 
sewing-machines,  to  farmers,  during  the 
summer,  so  as  to  make  sufficient  money 
to  pay  hia  way  through  college.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  the  college  of  civil  engi- 
neering, and  was  graduated  B.S,,  in  1891.  ifis 
alma  mater,  in  1909,  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  C.E.  and,  in  1900,  that  of  M.E. 
In  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer,  hia  first 
employment  was  in  the  capacity  of  contract- 
ing agent  for  the  Boughen  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati.  The  general  business  de- 
pression, which  prevailed  in  the  fall  of  1891, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  construction  tor  the 
National  Water  Supply  Company,  engaged  in 
putting  in  underground  water  supplies  for 
Sionv  City,  la.,  and  Fort  Crook,  Neb.  Here 
he  remained  until  June,  1891,  when  he  became 
assistant  engineer  for  the  American  Debenture 
Company  of  Chicago,  which  position  he  held 
two  years.  During  that  time  he  was  engaged 
in  building  a  large  reservoir  and  a  natural 
sand  filter  for  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  water  supply  for  Astabula, 
Ohio.  He  also  made  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  the  water  supply  for  Eufala,  Ala.  In  July, 
1894,  Mr.  Chester  was  chosen  chief  engineer 
of  the  American  Debenture  Company,  but  soon 
after  resigned  to  enter  the  employ, of  Henry  R. 
Worthington  of  New  York,  a  corporation  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pumping  machinery.  He  was  given  the  title 
of  division  sales  manager  and  assigned  the 
territory  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  worked  for  two  years;  being  then  promoted 
*" e  fertile  field,  with  headquarters  at 
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PittsTmrgh  After  tno  jeara  m  this  position 
he  was  tailed  to  the  general  office  in  Nei 
York  and  gutn  the  position  if  contract  ng 
agent  for  the  heavy  machinery  consisting 
principallv  of  waterworks  engines  for  large 
cities  mills  etc  This  position  he  held  for 
one  year  during  which  time  he  traieled  in 
every  btate  in  the  Union  and  most  of  the 
provinces  ol  Canada  In  Mav  1S19  he  was 
offered  a  position  with  the  American  Uater 
\^  orks  and  Guarantee  Company  a  companj 
eerung  and  operating  forty  t«o  water  works 
located  in  eighteen  States  of  the  Union  as 
chief  engineer  beginning  work  on  1  June 
\\hile  m  this  position  he  waa  m  charge  of  the 
construction  work  and  the  operation  if  machin 
er>  his  duties  ini.luded  the  design  and  con 
struction  of  filter  plants  for  the  water  supply 
s\  stems  of  Birmingham  Ala  Connetlsi  ille 
and  New  Castle  Pa  East  St  Louia  III. 
Huntingt)n  V\  \a  Joplm  Miss  Mount  Ver 
non  and  Munoie  Ind  Meridian  Miss  and 
Shreieport  La  also  of  the  betterment  of  the 
water  supply  for  Clinton  and  Keokuk  la. 
Granite  Citv  III  Kearney  Neb  Kokomo 
Ind  Siout  Falls  =!  D  Wichita  Kan  In 
addition  to  this  he  made  examinations  of  and 
reports  on  a  large  number  of  water  norki 
properties  with  the  \ilw  of  their  purchase 
besides  superintending  the  installation  of  oter 
thirtv five  pumping  engines  together  with  the 
rebuilding  and  repair  of  plants  the  construe 
tion  of  manj  reservoirs  and  settling  basins 
and  the  lading  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  water 
mains  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1S06 
when  he  resigned  to  hecome  sales  manager  of 
the  Epping  Carpenter  Compiny  manufacturers 
of  pumping  machinery  at  Pittsburgh  Pa 
Mr  Cheater  extended  the  field  for  the  dis 
posal  <f  the  company  s  product  from  a  radius 
of  about  ninetv  miles  around  Pittsburgh  to 
thp  entire  country  and  when  he  resigned  his 
position  five  years  later  more  than  75  per 
pent  nf  the  comj  an j  s  cuitomers  were  located 
outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  On  1  Jan 
1911  Mr  Cheater  formed  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  Fleming  Jr  for  the  practice  of  engi 
neering  in  Pittsburgh  Pa  and  in  the  sue 
ceeding  years  the;  established  a  large  and 
lucrative  business  specializing  in  water 
works  water  purification  sewerage  and  sew 
age  disposal  4mong  the  principal  works  com 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Chester  i: 
recent  yeirs  waa  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erie 
Pa  the  Alliance  Ohio  and  the  Fast  Liverpool 
Ohio  water  works  svstems  together  w ith  more 
than  100  other  commissions  Mr  Chester  is 
president  of  the  Upper  Sandusky  Water 
Works  Company  vice  president  of  the  Capital 
City  Water  Compinv  of  Jefferson  City  Mo 
and  18  also  financially  interested  in  and  presi 
dent  of  the  Edgeworth  (Pa  ]  Water  Company 
He  holds  memberahip  in  manv  professional  so 
cietiee  and  social  bodies  among  them  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineera  Amen 
can  Society  of  jlechanieal  Engineers  Amen 
can  W  ater  W  nrka  Association  Fngineera 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  American 
Public  Health  Association  Historical  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Duqueane 
and  University  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  Pa  He 
is  unmarried 

SAHIER    Daniel  Da  Bols    clergyman    b    in 
Kingston   N   Y    7  July   1329    d   m  New  York 
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C  ty  11  No  188  son  of  Abrahan  Du  B  s 
(1795  lh39)  and  El  za  (Hasbrou  k)  Sailor 
■    "         '  "^     '        "       p3j.|  ggj    pater     ' 
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ho  em  grated  to  th  s  co  ntrv  from 
;s  near  Lisle  Fre  ch  Fla  ders  1661  aet 
n  I  tston  NY  He  as  one  of  the 
e  pa  e  tees  of  the  ne  Paltz  Pate  t  ani 
Hug  en  t  o  ght  a  asylum  n  the  ne  v 
here   he   could      orsh  p   ac  ord  ng   to 
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In  earh   childhood  /^*  ^^   JP'S^^C^t^ 
Air    Sihler  became  ^~'  — ■ 

deeplj  interested  in  religioua  work  and  after 
his  graduation  with  honors  at  Princeton  Col 
lege  in  ISo3  entered  the  Princeton  Theolog 
leal  Seminary  His  first  pastoral  charge  was 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Red  Bank  N  J 
Later  he  responded  to  a  call  to  a  Congrega 
tionat  Church  at  Sheffield  Mass  His  success 
with  the  Sundav  schools  connected  with  his 
churihis  led  to  frequent  requests  to  address 
is*"emblies  on  the  subject  of  temperance  and 
he  displaced  courage  and  self  sacrifice  in  his 
ncrk  for  thit  cause  A  few  veara  later  Mr 
Sahier  remoied  to  Carmel  N  Y  as  paator 
of  the  C  ilead  Presbyterian  Church  and  there 
continued  to  the  time  of  hia  death  He  was 
regarded  even  in  the  early  period  of  his  min 
istry  as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  section  of  the 
country  His  diacouraca  showed  a  breadth  of 
vision  a  sweep  of  imagination  and  a  spiritual 
fervor  that  inspired  all  who  heird  hira  to 
nobler  living  A  man  of  broad  culture  and 
cheerful  disposition  he  everted  his  good  m 
fluence  m  every  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  He  wis  greatly  interested  m 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  young  peo 
pie  of  his  parish  Always  liberal  in  his  views, 
his  wartime  sermons  showed  a  maffnanimity 
of  spirit  quite  unusual  in  the  North  The 
new  church  at  Carmel  N  Y  contains  a  me 
roorial  window  given  in  hia  memory  by  his  old 
parishioners  In  1863  he  married  at  Orange 
N  J  Adeliza  P  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Wheeler  Merriam  of  New  York  City  They 
had  three  daughters  Mrs  Arthur  H  Dakm 
Mrs  Alfred  B  Merriam  and  Mias  Helen  G 
Sahler  a  sculptor  whose  works  have  been 
shown  in  all  the  leading  exhibitions  notably 
of  the  Academy  of  Design  the  Sculpture  So 
ciety    and  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
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TAYlOIt,  John  Metcalf,  insurance  prcaident, 
b.  at  Cortland,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  18  Feb., 
1846,  son  of  Charles  Culver  and  Maria  Jane 
(GiffordI  Taylor.  He  traces  hia  lineage  to 
Stephen  Goodyear,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  London,  England,  in  1938;  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  a 
magistrate,  commissioner  for  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  deputy  governor  of  New  Haven 
Colony.  By  tlie  paternal  line,  another  ancestor, 
John  Taylor  of  England,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  ot  Hadley, 
Mass.  His  father,  a  farmer  and  a  man  of 
strong  individuality,  was  prominent 
public  affairs  of  his  community  ■-""  *• 
the  Cortland  Academy,  treaauici  mm  l.  uoLm 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  president  of  the 
board  of  village  trustees,  and  other  offices 
which  he  filled  with  distinction.  Mr.  Taylor's 
early  years  were  spent  on  the  farm,  which  gave 
him  sound,  healthy  physical  development,  and 
was  in  itself  an  excellent  school  of  discipline, 
observation,  and  useful  experience.  The  long 
winter  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  the 
Bible,  history,  and  biography;  and  he  had  the 
extraordinary  advantage,  in  the  formative 
period  of  his  life,  of  attending  courses  of  lec- 
tures by  the  most  brilliant  men  and  women 
in  American  history,  such  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  George  William  Curtis,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  Wendell  Phillips,  Samuel  J.  May,  E.  H. 
Chapin,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  other  gifted  lecturers  and  authors 
of  that  period.  His  scholastic  career  began  in 
the  common  and  academic  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. Later  he  entered  Williamsburg  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1867. 
At  college  he  studied  with  particular  zeal  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  classics,  which  gave 
him  a  most  admirable  style  of  expression,  both 
spoken  and  written.  Of  all  professions  that 
of  the  law  was  the  most  attractive  to  him  and 
he  devoted  several  years  to  its  study.  In  1870 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  began  practice 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  early  conceived  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  branches  of  law  relating 
to  and  connected  with  insurance,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  in- 
surance law  His  diligence  in  following  court 
decisinns  and  current  legislation,  hia  mastery 
of  principles  and  details,  and  his  splendid 
memory  soon  made  him  well  known  in  the  legal 
profession  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
insurance  law.  In  1872  he  entered  actively  into 
the  field  of  insurance,  becoming  identified  with 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  assistant  secretary; 
in  1878  he  became  secretary;  in  1884  vice- 
president,  and  in  1!)05,  upon  the  death  ot 
Colonel  Greene,  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany. He  holds  among  other  offices  that  of 
trustee  ot  the  Connecticut  Trust  and  Sate  De- 
posit Company;  director  of  the  Phtenix  Na- 
tional Bank;  director  of  the  New  York  Dock 
Company;  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
Loomis  Institute  and  trustee  and  secretary  of 
the  Bishop  s  Fund  of  the  diocese  ot  Connecticut, 
faince  Mr  Tavlor  had  always  a  strong  literary 
bent  and  wrote  uith  admirable  style  and  dic- 
tion it  18  natural  that  out  of  his  compre- 
henane  reading  of  early  colonial  history  and 
the  era  of  the  Cml  War  should  have  developed 
several  books  that  I  ave  been  placed  among  the 
standard  authorities.    Among  these  are  "  Eoger 
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Ludlow,  the  Colonial  Law-maker"  (1900); 
"  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  a  Story  of  Im- 
perialiBm"  (1804);  and  "The  Witchcraft  De- 
lusion in  Colonial  Connecticut"  (19081.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association ;  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Connecticut  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
the   Berkshire   Commandery  of   Knights   Tem- 

glars.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Hartford 
olf  Club,  has  been  its  president,  and  is  now 
a  director.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  Christ  Church  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal!  in  Hartford  for  many  years, 
often  serving  as  vestryman  and  as  a  member 
of  various  committees.  His  life-guiding  prin- 
ciples may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  pre- 
cepts: "An  abiding  religious  belief  and  faith; 
a  clear  conscience;  honor  in  all  things;  charity 
towards  all  men;  right  living  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man;  loyalty  to  one's  country;  knowl- 
edge of  its  origin  and  development,  its  theories 
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On  leaving  the  uimer^ity  he  went  to  Chicago 
and  secured  a  {losition  in  the  Telephone  Ex- 
perimental Laboratory  of  the  tteatern  Electric 
Compan*  «heTe  he  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment at  night  upon  a  new  wireleaa  tele- 
graph receiver  which  he  was  engaged  in  per- 
fecting In  1900  he  left  that  company  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  deieloping  at  Ar- 
mour Institute  the  rudiments  of  nhat  later 
became  the  De  Forest  iireless  telegraph  aya- 
tem  In  New  iork  in  1001  this  «ork  waa 
amplified  his  first  commercial  undertiking 
being  to  report  the  Internatunal  Yacht  Races 
of  that  summer  In  1002  the  American  De 
Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Ctmpani  was  or- 
ganized During  this  early  period  (1000  02) 
Mr  De  Forest  was  first  in  America  to  use 
a  self  restoring  wirelesB  detector  in  place  of 
the  Marconi  coherer  the  telephone  receiver, 
in  place  of  the  relay  and  Morse  inker  and  the 
alternating  current  generator  and  transformer, 
in  piaee  of  the  induction  coil  and  interrupter. 
These  radical  improiementa  haie  since  been 
embodied  m  every  system  ot  wireless  telegraph 
here  and  abroad  and  to  them  chiefly  was  due 
the  rapid  strides  ot  the  new  art  m  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  century  The  great  advantages 
of  the  new  sy stein  were  first  demonstrated 
abroad  in  1003  in  the  now  historic  tests  for 
the  Br  tish  Po'it  Office  between  Holvhead  and 
Honth  across  the  Irish  Sea  In  in04  the  De 
Forest  system  achieved  world  recognition 
through  the  spe  tacular  success  of  the  London 
Times  war  correspondent  Capt  Lionel 
James  in  reporting  the  naval  maneuvers 
around  Port  Arthur  in  the  Russian  Japanese 
W  ar  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  firi^t 
commercial  overland  ireless  service  was 
opened  between  the  St  Louis  Exposition  and 
Chicago  As  the  result  of  this  pr  gress  the 
Lnited  States  navy  in  1005  authorized  Mr  De 
Forest  to  construct  for  it  its  first  high  powered 
wireless  stations  at  Colon  Guantanamo  Porto 
Rico  Key  West  and  Pensacola  In  1006  Mr. 
De  Forest  made  public  what  has  since  proven 
his  greatest  invention  and  one  which  haa  since 
made  possible  transcontinental  telephony  by 
wire  as  well  as  wireless  This  was  the  audion, 
or  thermionic  detector  and  relay  of  minute 
electric  currents  He  first  apjlied  it  as  the 
detector  for  use  in  the  successful  radio  tele- 
phone system  to  which  he  devoted  all  of  his 
efforts  from  1006  to  1800  In  lilOB  all  of 
the  battleship  fleet  of  Admiral  Evans  was 
equipped  with  the  De  Forest  radio  telephone, 
and  the  success  attained  at  that  time  was 
largely  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  audion  de- 
tector In  180R  warships  of  the  British  and 
Italian  navies  were  also  equipped  with  the 
De  Forest  telephone  But  difhculties  inherent 
to  the  arc  type  of  traniimitter  which 
then  employed  led  De  Forest  to  abandon  this 
type  and  from  1109  to  1911  most  of  his  efforts 
were  devoted  to  devel  pment  of  the  quenched 
spark  type  of  wireless  telegraph  transmitter, 
the  germ  of  which  he  brought  here  from  Ger- 
many Here  again  the  success  achieved  by 
his  new  company  the  Radio  Telephone  C  m- 
pany  resulted  in  the  imitation  and  adaption 
of  the  quench  spark  transmitter  by  all  other 
American  wireless  companiea  The  American 
De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
in  IPOT  become  the  L  nited  \\  ireless  Comj  any 
which  was    in  turn    bought  up  by  the  Mar- 
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conl  Company.  Due  largely  to  such  issues  the 
Radio  Telephone  Company  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend, and  in  1011  Dr.  De  Forest  became  chief 
research  engineer  for  the  Federal  Telegraph 
Company  in  Ran  Francisco.  There  he  de- 
veloped the  first  practical  automatic  high- 
speed transmitting  and  recording  system  tor 
wireless  telegraphing — using  the  Poulsen  arc 
transmitter,  and  the  telegraphone  and  audion 
amplifier  as  recorder.  Also  the  "diplex" 
method  of  sending  two  messages  simulta- 
neously. This  company  now  uses  the  De  For- 
est method  of  duplex  sending  and  receiving, 
where  the  transmitter  and  receiver  stations 
separated  by  several  miles,  and  connected 
a  telegraph  wire— since  adopted  by  the 
United  States  navy  and  the  Marconi  Company. 
In  I9I2  Dr.  De  Forest  exhibited  his  audion 
relay  or  telephone  repeater  to  the  engineers 
of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company,  which  one  year  later  purchased  the 
exclusive  wire  telephone  rights  under  twelve 
audion  patents.  As  a  result  of  this  that 
company  was  enabled,  early  in  1915,  to  open 
up  the  transcontinental  telephone  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  1913 
Dr.  De  Forest  returned  to  New  York,  reor- 
ganized and  established  the  De  Forest  Radio 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  The 
audion  amplifier,  the  ultraudion  detector,  the 
oscillion,  or  oscillating  audion,  as  generator 
of  alternating  currents  of  any  frequency,  were 
rapidly  perfected  and  marketed.  In  1015  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company, 
using  the  oscillating  audion  and  amplifier  in 
large  sizes  and  quantities,  succeeded  in  tele- 
phoning without  wires  from  the  United  States 
Navy  Station  at  Arlington  to  Honolulu,  The 
De  Forest  inventions  were  used  throughout 
this  work-— as  transmitter,  detector,  and 
amplifier  at  the  receiver.  The  latest  work  of 
Dr,  De  Forest  ia  the  oscillion  radio  telephone 
system,  which  transmits  speech  and  music 
with   greater   clearness   than   is   possible   over 

descent  lamp,  and  as  simple  and  reliable  as 
the  latter.  It  at  last  makes  possible  a  small 
practical  wireless  telephone  which  can  be 
quickly  installed  on  shipboard,  in  isolated 
points,  and  a  thousand  places  where  wires  are 
impractical  and  where  the  coat  of  a  Morse 
operator  ia  prohibitive.  For  such  purposes 
and  the  broadcast  distribution  ot  music, 
amusement,  and  news,  the  radio  telephone 
bids  fair  shortly  to  fill  a  field  ot  even  greater 
utility  than  the  wireless  telegraph,  Dr,  De 
Forest  has  taken  out  over  one  hundred  patents 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  all 
on  radio  inventions,  many  of  'them  being 
pioneer  and  basic  in  scope.  He  now  resides  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City,  and  spends 
his  entire  time  in  his  laboratory  at  High- 
bridge.  New  York  City.  The  oscillion  tele- 
graph and  telephone  for  aeroplanes  and  por- 
table military  sets  are  among  his  latest  crea- 
tions. The  European  War  has  established  a 
demand  for  these  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this 
country, 

CHISHOIM,  Hugh  J.,  manufacturer  and 
financier,  b.  at  Niagara  Falls.  Canada,  2  May, 
1847;  d,  in  New  York.  8  July.  1012,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  Margaret  (Phelan) 
Chisliolm.  of  .Scotch  ancestry.  His  father,  an 
author  and  writer,  bnrn  near  Inverness,  Scot- 
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land,  came  to  •  America  in  1829,  and  died 
1859.  He  attended  the  local  schools  until  the 
age  of  twelve  jears,  when  the  death  of  his 
father  compelled  him  to  engage  in  some  < 
pation  that  should  contribute  to  his  own 
port.  He  became  earlj  accustomed  to  bua 
life,  beginning  his  career  as  trainboy,  selling 
candies,  newspapers,  and  similar  articles  on 
passenger  trains.  His  earnings  were  not  spent 
in  the  idle  fashion  of  most  youths  of  his  age, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  haJ  saved 
Buffieient  to  purchase  from  his  employer  t"-- 
entire  business,  and  he  at  once  established 
railway  news  business  which  he  added  to  ai 
increased  He  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  and  within  fonr  years  they  had  prac- 
tical control  of  the  vending  privileges  on 
trains  from  Halifax  to  Chicago,  and  on  steam- 
boat lines  in  New  York,  New  England,  and 
Canada.  During  bis  residence  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  he  pnrsued  a  course  in  the  Toronto 
Business  College.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  sold  bis  business  in  Canada  to 
brothers  and  in  1872  bought  out  their  interests 
in  the  New  England  States,  settling  in  Port- 
land. Me.,  which  thereafter  became  his  per- 
manent residence.  In  1876  he  established  a 
piihlishing-house  in  Portland,  Me,,  and  it  was 
through  his  connection  with  the  publishing- 
business  that  he  became  interested  in  the  wood- 
pulp  industry.  The  manufacture  of  pulp,  as 
well  as  the  publishing-business,  naturally 
made  bim  interested  in  the  making  of  paper, 
and  in  1887  he  organized  the  Otis  Falls  Paper 
Company,  which  began  the  manufacture  of 
per  at  Livermore  Falls.  In  time  this  became 
of  the  constituent  plants  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  in  whose  organization  Mr. 
Chisholm  participated  in  1898,  and  of  which 
he  was  president  for  nearly  ten  years  from 
its  organization.  Subsequently  he  organized 
the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  whose  plant  is 
located  at  Rumford  Falls,  Me,,  and  built  up 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.  The  enter- 
prise in  which  he  took  the  most  pride,  and 
justly  so,  was  the  building  up  of  the  Rumford 
Falls  Power  Company,  and  the  development  of 
the  city  of  Rumford  Falls.  With  his  usual 
foresight,  he  early  recognized  the  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  development  of  the  water  power 
at  Rumford  Falls,  and  he  began  acquiring 
property  for  this  purpose  as  early  as  lfi83. 
Seven  years  later  he  organized  the  Rumford 
Fails  Power  Company  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  great  water  existing  in  the  An- 
droscoggin River  at  that  point.  At  this  time 
he  had  acquired  the  entire  territory  occupied 
by  the  power  company,  and  he  at  once  laid 
plans  for  a  city,  which  would  necessarily  grow 
up  around  the  manufacturing  industries  there 
located.  Realizing  that  a  contented  and  com- 
fortable population  was  necessary  to  the  up- 
building and  maintenance  of  an  ideal  city,  he 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  town  for  the  con- 
strue ti(m  of  model  homes,  where  people  ot 
small  means  might  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts 
ot  life.  This  portion  of  the  town  he  had  laid 
out  in  oval  form,  with  broad  streets,  having 
parks  in  their  center  Along  these  streets 
were  erected  substantial  brick  cottages,  whose 
rental  would  come  within  the  means  of  the 
families  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
this  has  become  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of    the    town,    known    as    Strathglass    Park. 
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Through  Mr.  Chisholm's  efforts  and  influence, 
various  manufacturing  industries  and  other 
business  enterprises  were  located  at  Rumford 
Falls,  and  here  was  built  up  a  city  which  is 
at  once  the  pride  of  its  citiiens  and  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  necessary  elements  in 
prompting  this  happiness  and  prosperity  was 
the  development  of  transportation  facilities. 
Mr.  Chisholm  purchased  a  defunct  railroad 
property,  which  extended  over  a  part  of  the 
route  now  occupied  by  the  line  from  Rumford 
Falls  to  a  connection  of  the  Main  Central 
Railroad.  This  was  extended  and  developed 
until  it  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  was  ultimately 
leased  to  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  System, 
of  which  Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  director.  Mr. 
Chisholm  was  president  and  director  of  the  Ox- 
ford Paper  Company,  the  Rumford  Falls  Power 
Company,  the  Rumford  Lumber  Company, 
Montmorency  Lumber  Company,  the  Rumford 
Falls  Realty  Company,  the  Rumford  Fails  and 
Rangley  Falls  Railway,  and  the  Portland  and 
Rumford  Falls  Railway :  director  Maine 
Central  Railroad,  Rumford  Falls  Light  and 
Water  Company,  Rumford  National  Bank. 
As  another  means  of  promoting  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  Rumford  Fails,  he  started  the 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  along  plans  which  would 
attract  every  class  of  citizens  in  the  manu- 
facturing community,  and  would  not  incon- 
venience the  humblest  of  its  members.  Al- 
though the  most  charitable  of  men,  Mr.  Chis- 
holm fully  realized  the  truth,  that  the  best 
means  of  aiding  people  is  to  teach  them  how 
to  help  themselves,  and  thus  avoid  any  feeling 
ot  condition  of  dependence.  Therefore  he  ar- 
ranged the  construction  and  equipment  of  tills 
clubhouse  by  the  citizens  themselves,  to  which 
he  contributed  his  share.  He  was  determined 
that  the  institution  should  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  even  luxuries  which 
could  be  maintained  by  people  of  moderate 
means,  embodying  the  characteristics  of  the 
best  social  clubs  and  also  educational  features 
along  scientific  and  industrial  lines.  This  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments ot  his  lite,  and  his  pride  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  success  of  the  institution,  which 
had  involved  on  his  part  much  thought  and 
labor.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  confidence 
and  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  he  brought  into  contact  with 
him.  Concerning  Mr.  Chisholm's  character- 
istics, Frederick  M.  Dow,  president  of  the 
Caaco  National  Bank  ot  Portland,  Me.,  said: 
"  In  his  early  days  he  was  industrious,  ener- 
getic, and  strictly  attentive  to  business,  and 
in  these  particulars  giving  promise  of  progress, 
but  few  ot  us  who  knew  him  then  could  have 
anticipated  for  him  the  successful  and  useful 
life  he  led,  ,  .  .  His  career  was  remarkable 
then  in  this  country  of  great  successes.  Few 
of  his  age,  and  at  that  time  limited 
IB,  would  have  the  foresight,  the  ability, 
and  courage  to  penetrate  a  wilderness  and 
arrest  a  mighty  river,  as  he  did  the  Andros- 
coggin in  its  unshackled,  useless  flow  toward 
sea,  and  compel  it  to  render  service  and 
:e  wealth  for  man.  .  .  .  Aside  from  his 
greatness  as  a  business  man,  that  trait  of  his 
character    which    perhaps    impressed    one    as 
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much  aa  ahj  viae  his  high  appreciEition  of 
aBsistance  rendered,  however  slight,  and  his 
intense  loyalty  to  his  friends.  .  .  ■  Mr.  Cbis- 
holm,  hia  life  and  services  may  well  be  cited 
far  and  wide  as  an  exemplar  for  young  men 
everywhere,"  NotwithBtanding  his  many  bUBi 
ness  activities,  he  served  for  many  years  as 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  held  membership  in  the  New  York,  New 
York  Yacht,  Metropolitan,  City,  Mid'day  Clubs 
and  the  Bramhall  League  of  Portland,  Me 
For  many  years  the  business  headquarters  of 
Mr.  Chisholm's  industries  «-ere  located  in 
New  York  City,  and  he  maintained  a  residence 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  here  hia  most 
valuable  life  came  to  an  end  on  8  July,  1012 
in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  On  5  Sept ,  1872,  he 
married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward 
Mason,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  they  had  one  son 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Jr. 

FASSISH,  George  Handall,  author  and  lee 
turer  !>  m  Keuanee  Hi  !0  June,  1858,  enn 
of  Hufua  Parker  (1816  100^)  and  Frances 
Adeline       (HoU 


1011) 


(1816 
On      the 


paternal  side  he 
IB  a  descendant  of 
John  Parrish,  a 
natnc  of  Notting 
ham  shire,  Eng 
land  ivho,  in  165 
settled  at  Groton 
■Mas'"  and  served 
through  King  Phil 
ip  s  \\  ar,  in  which 
his  son,  Samuel 
vai  killed  by  the 
/ ,.  Indiana,         Othera 

£^^<^=_Cf  t^HM-*— ,«.  of  his  direct  an 
eestry  served  with 
distinction  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  in  the  Revolution.  On  the  maternal 
side  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  William 
Brewster,  the  "  Mayflower "  Pilgrim.  His 
father  (1816-1911),  a  resident  of  Boston,  be- 
fore removing  to  Illinois 
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papers  in  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  Chicago, 
also  managing  a  weekly  paper  at  Grafton, 
Neb,  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  hia 
first  novel,  "  When  Wilderness  was  King,"  he 
»aa  engaged  in  special  cimmercial  purnalism 
in  Chcago  Since  this  date  (1003)  Mr  Par 
rieh  has  made  his  home  in  Ke  inee  III  de 
voting  his  entire  time  to  literarv  i  rk  hav 
ing  since  then  published  eighteen  books  of 
fiction  and  t  \o  of  history  The  sales  of  these 
have  largely  exceeded  1 000  000  copies  He 
has  also  become  popular  as  a  lecturer  on 
topes  relating  to  hi>"t)ry  and  good  govern 
mtnt  The  editor  of  the  Kewanee  Star 
Courier  writes  of  Mr  Parrish  The  stir 
ring  at  riea  that  come  fr)m  ha  pen  are  not 
more  interesting  than  the  work  of  the  r  author 
to  bring  to  pass  in  his  own  environmei  t  the 
things  which  will  make  for  better  c  nditions 
Obstacles  are  encountered  only  to  'le  sur 
mounted  perseverance  is  accompani  d  bv  tact 
and  beh)ld  the  thing  la  done  He  is  al  lajb  a 
leader  in  thought  and  deed  But  Randall 
Parrish  a  (ff  rts  outside  his  comfortable 
studio  wheice  come  the  tales  that  ha\e  made 
his  name  famous  are  not  c  nhned  merely 
to  hi>"  oiin  h  me  city  close  as  is  th'it  city  to 
hia  affections  A  patriotism  that  had  its 
genesis  in  Re>olutionary  sirea  mimfests  itself 
m  many  d  ffercnt  i  a39  in  hvs  life  A  (opular 
public  speaker  hia  voice  constanth  carries  a 
message  to  keep  alive  those  national  traits  that 
have  e\altLd  America  Ingra  nel  dce]lv  m 
all  h  s  lite  13  the  love  of  the  land  for  nhich 
his  fathers  have  fought  in  war  and  peace 
Randall  Parrtah  is  a  cheerful  friendly  com 
panionable  man  interested  m  the  problems  of 
life  willing  to  go  far  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
and  broad  in  "ill  his  sympathies  The  breadth 
of  Mr  Parrish  s  activities  is  evidenced  hv  the 
p  sitions  he  has  held  Among  these  may  be 
ment  oned  vi  e  president  and  director  of  the 
Civic  Club  of  Kewanee;  vice-president  of  the 
Welfare  Council;  president  of  the  Kewanee 
League  Ball  Club;  past  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa;  national  councilor  of  United  Statea 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  past  exalted  ruler  and 
district  deputy  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
B.  P,  O.  Elks;  and  director  of  the  Society  of 
Midland  Authors,  Chicago.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  White  Paper  and  Uni- 
versity Clubs  of  Cliicago;  the  Kewanee  Club; 
The  MIsaiaaippi  Valley  Historical  Society;  the 
I.uther  Burhank  Society  and  the  Authora' 
League  of  New  York.  Besides  theae  he  la 
identified  with  a  number  of  patriotic  organiia- 
tiona,  including  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Descendants  of  the  Mayflower  Mr, 
Parrish  has  been  twice  married;  first  to  Mary 
A,  Hammon,  of  Howells,  Neb.;  second,  in  1002, 
to  Rose  Tynell,  of  Kewanee,  III  Of  the  firat 
marriage  two  aons,  Robert  and  Philip,  survive. 
DICXIITSOIT,  Don  (Donald)  McDonald,  law- 
yer, ex-poatmaster -general,  b.  Ontario,  N,  Y., 
17  Jan.,  1846,  son  of  Col.  Asa  C.  and  Minerva 
(Holmes)  Dickinson.  He  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  John  Dickinson,  who  lived  in  Leeds, 
England,  in  1525,  but  it  was  not  till  some 
generations  later  that  the  first  member  of  the 
family  in  this  country  emigrated,  settling  in 
Massachusetts.  Among  his  posterity  was 
John  Dickinson,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
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Congress  of  1774,  president  of  the  esecutive 
council,  and  one  of  the  fonnders  of  Dickinson 
College,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Another  early  mem- 
ber of  the  familj  was  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
chief  justice  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1719.  The  father,  Col.  Asa  Dickinson,  was 
a  civil  engineer  who  at  first  lived  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  then  spent  some  years  exploring 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michi- 
gan in  a  birch  canoe.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Micliigan,  where  he  settled  in  St.  Clair  County. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev,  Jesseriah  Holmes,  of  Pomfret,  Conn. 
Don  M.  Dickinson  began  his  education  inthe 
public  schools  of  Detroit,  but  this  course 'was 
supplemented  by  studies  under  private  tutors. 
Before  reaching  his  majority  he  had  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  now  applied  himself 
to  a  special  study  of  the  management  of  cases 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  philosophy 
and  logic  of  law.  In  1867  he  began  a  private 
practice  and  already  in  the  first  year  was  con- 
nected with  all  the  leading  cases  under  the 
bankruptcy  act.  From  1875  to  1880  he  was 
associated  with  Levi  T.  Griffin,  forming  the 
firm  of  Griffin  and  Dickinson;  from  1880  to 
1883  the  firm  was  known  as  Griffin,  Dickinson, 
Thurber  and  Hasmer.  It  waa  not  long  before 
Mr.  Dickinson  had  built  up  a  reputation  in 
the  Middle  West  as  one  of  its  leading  lawyers 
and  had  developed  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
practices,  extending  as  far  as  New  York  and 
Washington.  As  typical  of  the  many  im- 
portant eases  with  which  he  was  connected 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  telephone  case,  in 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Senator  Edmunds 
together  acted  as  counsel  for  Drewhangh,  ir 
1887,  But  already  before  this  time  Mr.  Dick- 
inson had  become  interested  in  politics  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  leader  of  the  Michigan 
Democracy.  As  early  as  1872  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  of  Michigan.  The  action  of  the 
party,  however,  in  voting  against  Horace 
Greeley,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer, 
caused  him  to  announce  his  withdrawal  from 
the  ranks  of  the  party.  In  187S  S.  J.  Tilden 
had  an  interview  with  him,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  resumed  the  manasemejit  of  the 
party  in  the  !^tate  and  maintained  an  intimate, 
persona)  friendship  with  Mr,  Tilden  till  the 
latter'a  death.  In  1880  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  after 
which  his  political  activities  began  to  assume 
a  national  aspect.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  committee  which  was  to  visit 
Grover  Cleveland  at  Buffalo,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  conference  with  him.  It  was  said 
that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Cleveland  was  very 
strongly  impressed  by  Mr,  Dickinson,  espe- 
cially his  apparent  reluctance  to  give  advice. 
Certainly  he  did  not  forget  him,  for  on  being 
elected  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Cleveland  immedi- 
ately called  on  Mr.  Dickinson  for  his  opinion  in 
maftero  relating  not  only  to  Michigan,  but  the 
entire  Middle  West  During  that  period  there 
was  probably  no  appointment  made  in  Michi- 
gan, or  of  Miehigan  men,  to  any  considerable 
place,  in  which  Mr  Dickinson  was  not  at  least 
consulted  It  was  observed  that  the  men  who 
bad  stood  in  the  closest  relationship  with 
Mr  Dickinson  during  the  political  campaigns 
were   appointed   to    high   positions:    one   was 
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office  he  entered  into  in  1887  and  filled  for 
two  years,  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term 
of  office  in  1880.  Mr.  Dickinson  now  again 
resumed  his  private  law  practice,  though  he 
also  continued  his  interest  in  national  politics. 
In  1892  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Campaign  Committee  and  when  Mr, 
Cleveland  was  again  elected,  he  was  once  more 
oSered  a  place  in  his  Cabinet,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  declined  the  honor.  In  1896  he 
was  senior  counsel  of  the  United  States  before 
the  International  High  Commission  which  had 
been  appointed  to  arbitrate  on  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute  between  the  British  government 
and  the  United  States,  In  190-2  he  was  a 
member  of  the  court  of  arbitration  which  was 
appointed  to  adjust  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Salva- 
dor, in  which  he  sat  as  a  colleague  with  Sir 
Henry  Strong  and  Don  Rosa  Paca,\ ,  Of  late 
years,  however,  Mr.  Dickinson  has  gradually 
retired  from  active  life  and  spends  his  time 
in  quiet  retirement  in  his  home  near  Detroit, 
chiefly  devoting  his  time  to  literary  recrea- 
tions. On  15  June,  1869,  he  married  Frances 
Piatt,  daughter  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Piatt,  Their  two 
children  are:  Frances  C.  (Mrs.  George  H.  Bar- 
bour, Jr  )  and  Don  McDonald  Dickinson,  Jr, ) , 
BtXBY,  Samnel  Uerrill,  manufacturer,  b.  at 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  27  May,  1833;  d,  at  Ford- 
ham,  New  York  City,  11  March,  1912,  son  of 
George  and  Sabina  (Merrill)  Bixby,  His  an- 
cestors beginning  with  his  grandparents  were: 
George  and  Sarah  (Annis)  Bixby,  Benjamin 
and  Anne  (Bradstreet)  Bixby.  George  and 
Mary  {Bailey-Porter)  Bixby,  Benjamin  and 
Mary  B  ixby,  Joseph  and  Sarah  ( Wyatt- 
Heard)  Bixby.  Joseph  Bixby  came  to  America 
from  Suffolk,  England,  and  settled  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  before  1847.  Anne  Bradstreet  Bixby,  his 
great-grandmother,  was  a  descendant  of  Anne 
(Dudley I  Bradstreet,  the  earliest  American 
poetess,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  wife  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  His  mother  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  his  father  having 
married  a^in,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
and  his  sister.  In  1848  he  went  to  Boston, 
walking  a  good  part  of  the  way,  and  at  first 
finding  employment  in  a  men's  furnishing 
store,  which  he  afterward  purchased.  Inability 
to  stand  the  climate  of  Boston  led  him  to  go 
West.  He  spent  some  time  in  Chicago,  and 
later  went  on  and  established  a  general  store 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  The  uncertain  character 
of  currency  at  that  time  made  him  dissatisfied 
with   the   West,    and   he    sold   his    store   and 
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Btarted  for  Kew  York  with  ample  funds  as 
he  thought  to  pay  his  way  there  and  pay  his 
board  until  he  eould  obtain  a  situation  but  his 
funds  were  in  "^tate  bank  billi  and  owing 
failures  of  t 
banks  he  arrived 
m  New  York  City 
about  1868  nearlj 
pennilesa  Vi  ith 

characteristic  en 
ergj  he  took  the 
first  opportunitj 
to  earn  a  living 
that  presented  it 
__  self      which     hap 

Sened  to  be  ped 
Img  goods  until 
he  c  uld  get  a 
position  in  a 
store  He  then 
went  into  the  shoe 
business  uith  a 
roommate  and  af 
ter  ard  became 
sole  proprietor  of 
the  st  re  He  began  to  make  and  sell  shoe 
blai-kingi  ab  ut  l^^eo  and  gave  a  1  oi,  awa^ 
to  each  customer  In  order  to  help  a 
friend  in  straitened  circumstances  be  bought 
a  horse  and  Magon  and  sent  him  out  to  sell 
blacking  ti  the  retail  trade  The  ven 
ture  proved  a  success  The  first  rthole 
sale  house  to  order  blacking  «as  H  B 
Claflin  and  Company  their  initial  order 
being  one  barrel  This  was  followed  by  an 
order  for  twenty  barrels  Perceiving  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  blacking  he  miMt  create 
an  important  business  Mr  Bixby  disposed  of 
hia  shoe  store  in  1865  and  demoted  himself  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  blacking  He 
was  without  e<nnection  with  the  trade  and 
without  e^ptrience  in  that  line  of  1  usiness 
Hia  capital  of  about  $30  000  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  shoe  store  did  not  last  long 
Money  was  needed  for  experiments  tor  ad 
Terti-iing  equipment  etc  The  struggle  for 
success  was  se\ere  To  obtain  cipitai  he  ad 
mitted  one  partner  and  tl  en  another  but  it 
was  not  until  after  many  years  of  persistence 
that  a  profitable  demand  was  created  for  his 
goods  A  determined  effort  was  made  to  make 
his  product  known  at  the  time  <  f  the  Cen 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  m  1876 
but  at  a  cost  so  great  that  in  the  following 
period  of  business  depression  the  firm  failed 
A  year  or  two  later  Mr  Bixby  again  started 
business  with  ST5  in  cash  without  partners 
with  little  or  no  stock  with  snme  machinery 
and  a  considerable  indebtedness  Push  and 
persistence  won  however  The  business  con 
Btantly  increased  was  eventuallv  reorganized 
as  a  corporation  in  1898  and  is  now  one  ' 
the  largest  and  most  )  roiperous  of  its  kind 
America  Mr  B  xby  was  president  of  the 
company  from  IS'b  until  1900  when  he  re 
tired  from  attue  management  and  occupied 
the  honorary  position  of  president  emeritus 
Notwithstanding  this  he  was  at  the  otHce 
nearly  every  day  and  continued  his  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  business  Bnth  Mr 
Bixbv  and  his  nife  have  been  faithful  workers 
in  the  church  and  especially  mtereited  in  the 
Sunday  school  In  Chicago  Mr  Bixby  helped 
organize  the  Railroad  Mission    an  I  ever  i 
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coming  to  New  lork  has  been  active  in 
church  work  having  filled  the  offices  of  super 
intendent  of  Sunday  achool  choir  leader 
deatin  etc  He  was  especially  interested  in 
church  musii,  and  has  written  many  hymn 
tunes  which  have  become  popular  He  Lom 
piled  three  books  the  Church  and  Home 
Hvmnal  and  Evangel  Songs  published  b> 
himself  and  Gloria  Deo  published  bv  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  New  York  Samuel  M  Bixbj 
married  2  '^ept  1862  Mary  Elizabeth  Trap 
hagen  daughter  of  William  D  and  Mehltable 
(Mannej  )  Traphagen  of  New  lork  City 
Mrs  Bixby  lives  at  Fordham  New  York  City 
BIXBT  WlUard  Goldthwaite  inventor  and 
manufacturer  b  at  Salem  Ma'is  13  July, 
son  of  Henry  Merrill  and  Eliza 
swell  ( Symonds i  Bixbv  Hig  ancestors 
beginning  with  his  grandparents  were 
&amuel  Bradstreet  and  Nancy  (Martin) 
Bi\by  a  sister  of  Gov  Noah  Martin  of 
New  Hampshire  George  and  Sarah  (Annis) 
Bivby  Benjamin  and  Anne  (Bradstreet) 
Bixby  George  and  Mary  (Bailey  Porter) 
Bixbj  Benjamin  and  Marv  Bixby  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Wyatt  Heard)  Bixby  who  came  to 
America  from  Suffolk  County  England  and 
settled  in  Ipsnich  Mass  before  1647  Mr 
Bi\by  received  his  education  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Salem  and  entered  tiie  Massa 
clusetts  Institute  of  Technology  where  he  was 
graduated  SB  in  1S89  with  the  highest 
honors  After  graduation  he  remained  at  the 
institute  as  an  instructor  in  mechanical  en 
gineering  until  he  became  associated  with  the 
Pneumatic  Dynamite  Gun  Company  of  New 
iork  after  which  he  became  connected  with 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
Boston  In  1811  Mr  Bixbv  entered  the  em 
ploy  of  S  M  Bixbv  and  Company  manu 
facturers  of  shoe  blacking  Soon  after  enter 
ing  the  business  it  became  evident  that  the 
shoe  blacking  business  was  in  a  state  of  transi 
tion  that  the  gjoda  on  which  it  had  been 
built  were  going  out  of  use  and  newer  kinds 
were  taking  their  place  that  the  production 
of  new  goods  required  other  methods  than 
those  thit  had  produced  the  old  and  that  the 
eflorts  then  being  made 
to  get  them  had  met 
with   but   8 
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Mr 


Bixby       although 

young    in    the    business 

went    to    work    to    pro 

duce  the  new  goods   and 

after  three  or  four  years 

work    succeeded    but  not 

till     S      M      Bixbv     and  y 

Company   had   gone  i 

the  hands  of  a  receiver 

He     interested     men     of 

means    outiide     to    buy 

the  busineis  at  receivers 

sale    and    became    treas 

urer   of   a   new   corpora 

tion     also   called    S     M 

Bixby     and     Company      in     181R        In     1911 

he    becamL    vice  president    and     during    1116 

acting   president       Mr    Bixby   has   for   many 

^ear^   been    interested    in    church    work      For 

seven   years   he   was   president   of   the    Chris 

tnn    Endeavor    Society   of    the    Fordham    Re 

formed    Church      and     for     a     longer     period 
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a  tea  her  i  the  Sunila^  s  h  ol  He  a  now  an 
elder  n  the  Bay  R  dg  Pre  bjter  an  CI  ureh 
Brooklyn  He  has  played  iar  net  n  a  number 
o!  Ne  V  York  amateur  orchestras  He  has 
taken  out  two  patents  on  metal 
lathes  In  1908  he  fell  he  r  to  a  m 
h  Btorv  of  the  B  xbj  fan  ly  h  h  had 
begun        1885  by  a   nemi  er  o£  tl  e  fam  ly   and 

vh  cl  had  been  n  possesa  on  of  tl  ree  mem 
ber  eacl  of  vhom  had  ailded  to  it  He  nter 
ested  t  o  of  h  3  relat  ons  to  supply  the  fund 
BO  that  I  at  help  o  Id  be  ut  1  zed  m  ght  be 
emplo  ed  for  search  ng  recordi  reeord  ng  and 
arrang  ng  facts  et  Mr  B  xby  s  pply  ng  the 
insp  rat  on  a  d  tak  g  the  d  Sicult  ptoblems 
Th  3  work  las  nov  been  partlj  printed  and 
after  an  expend  ture  of  ae  eral  thousand  dol 
lars  b  ds  fa  r  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  fam  h  h  stor  es  e  er  comp  led 
Wr  B  Kby  has  marr  ed  t  ce  first  7  Jnne 
1898  Tene  eve  Co!e  of  Fordham  N  Y  who 
d  ed  20  No  1901  aecond  6  June  1911  Ida 
Bl  se      daughter     of      Freder  ck     and     Bl  se 

(SI  a  e  edel)  T  eleke  of  Brook^n  N  \ 
He  las  one  son  V,  Hard  Freder  ck  (b  ^  May 
19131  a  d  0  e  daugl  ter  Kather  ne  El  ae  (fa 
"0  May    l-HS 
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man}      "7    May     1849 
Jul  a  LewiBohn     He  vi 


n  Hamburg  Ger 
>n  of  Samuel  anl 
educated  m  pr  vate 
school  a  n  Ham 
bnrg  rece  ng  a 
general  thor 

ougl  educat  on 
Wh  le  profic  ent 
in  nearly  all 
branches  of 

atudy  he  d  s 
tingu  shed  h  m 
self  part  cularly 
n  mathemat  ei 
He  em  grated  t 
Amer  ca  n  lh67 
aettl  g  n  New 
York  C  ty  vl  ere 
hie  I  rother  tl  e 
Hte  Leonard 

Le  flohn 
preceded  h  m 
they  togetht 
fen  years  later 
Lewisohn  Bros 
for  about  thirty 
Tbe\  early  displayed  an  aptitude 
and  capacity  for  business  that  distin 
guished  IhLir  subsequent  careers  and  j  lans 
for  the  development  of  the  company  soon  en 
gaged  his  attention  These  resulted  in  the 
firm  of  Leviisohn  Bros  later  leing  taken 
over  by  the  Lnited  Metala  '^Llling  Company 
and  the  absorption  of  this  company  some  years 
afteriiard  b3  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company 
Mr  Lenisoln  la  head  of  the  firm  of  Adclph 
lewiaohn  and  Sons  including  many  suboidiary 
lopper  companies  president  and  director  of 
the  General  Development  Company  presi 
dent  and  director  of  the  Miami  Copper  Com 
panj  I  jce  president  of  the  Utah  Consolidated 
Minit  g  Company  president  and  director  of 
the  Kerr  Lake  Mining  Company  He  is  alao 
a  direct  )r  of  the  Importers  and  Traders 
National  Bank  Although  highly  aucccasful 
in  business  affairs  Mr  Lewiaohn  with  a  fine 
perceptnn  of  the  rights  oE  othtrs    never  per 
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mitted  himself  to  take  advantage  of  another's 
mistake.  To  the  constant  application  of  this 
principle  together  with  bis  masterful  adminis- 
tration of  the  companies  and  the  rare  con- 
atructive  ability  he  displayed  in  their  various 
reorganizations,  may  be  attributed  his  rise 
to  the  important  position  be  now  |1'"7)  holds 
in  the  business  world.  He  is  sympathetic  and 
charitable,  but  his  modesty  causes  him  to  con- 
ceal hia  many  benefactiona.  However,  several 
of  these  have  become  public;  principally,  his 
donation  of  the  School  of  Mines  Building  of 
Columbia  University,  the  Stadium  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  demands  on  his 
time  occasioned  by  his  extensive  business  in- 
terests, Mr.  Lewisohn  is  actively  interested 
in  other  charitable,  constructive  and  educa- 
tional undertakings.  He  is  president  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Orphan  Asylum,  honorary  president  of  the 
Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  and  direc- 
tor in  many  other  similar  instilutions.  He 
is  also  identified  with  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons,  of  which  he  is  president,  a  director 
in  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
the  International  Child  Welfare  League,  is  in- 
terested in  education  generally,  horticulture, 
music,  Bcienee  and  art  As  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons,  be  advocated 
and  caused  to  be  introduced  many  prison  re- 
forms. An  essay  by  him,  "Prisoners:  Some 
Observations  of  a  Business  Man,"  appeared  in 
"The  Survey"  (Columbia  University,  April, 
1014).  So  practicably  and  with  such  fine  con- 
sideration did  it  expound  the  principles  of  hu- 
manitarianism  as  applied  to  all  phases  of 
penality,  that  this  comprehensive  and  illum- 
inating article  was  afterward  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  widely  circulated  Mr.  Lewisohn 
is  a  member  of  the  Engineers',  Chemical,  Arts, 
Lotos,  Republican,  City,  Harmon  ie.  Recess, 
Midday,  Bankers',  and  Century  clubs  of  Now 
York.  On  26  June,  18T8,  he  married,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Emma  M.,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Cahn,  and  they  have  four  children. 

WILLI  AKS,  George  Henry,  lawyer  and 
statesman,  b.  near  Lebanon,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y„  26  March,  1823;  d.  in  Portland.  Ore,, 
4  April,  1010,  eon  of  Taber  and  Lydia  (Good- 
rich)  Williams.  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction 
on  the  paternal  side,  and  English  on  that  of 
his  mother.  Both  parents  were  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  and  both  of  his  grandfathers 
ecrved  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
War  of  the  Eeyolution.  He  was  reared  in 
Onondaga  County,  N,  Y.,  and  received  his 
academic  education  at  Pompey  Hill  Academy, 
working  for  his  tuition.  He  then  etudied  law 
and  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was 
admitted  to  the  Syracuse  bar.  The  next  year 
he  etarted  West  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  new 
country,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Brie  Canal 
to  Buffalo,  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Pittsburgh,  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  St.  Louis,  and  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Fort  Madison,  la.  There  he 
landed  without  a  penny,  with  a  tew  law  booke 
and  New  York  statutes,  and  some  bank  ac- 
counts of  New  York  State  banks.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  found  a  friend  in  the  person  of 
Daniel  F.  Miller,  who  became  his  security  for 
board  and  lodging,  and  the  end  of  his  first 
lawsuit  made  him  a  partner  of  Mr.  Miller, 
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In  1R47  with  the  admission  of  Iowa 
State  he  was  elpcted  district  judfre  At  that 
time  while  attending  an  Internal  Improve 
ment  Convention  at  Chicago  he  met  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  at  about  the  same  time  Stephen 
A  Douglas  Although  then  a  Democrat  po 
liticallv  he  conceived  an  extraordinarv  affec 
tion  foT  Mr  Lincoln  between  uhom  and  him 
self  there  alwaji  exLsted  a  warm  per-onal 
friendship  and  strong  bond  of  avmpathy  He 
was  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of 
Lincoln  and  one  of  the  escort  of  honor  that 
accompanied  hiH  remains  from  Washington  to 
Springheld  As  an  anti  ilaiery  Democrat 
Judge  Williams  camasicd  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  Franklin  Pierce  and  «aa  one  of  the  presi 
dential  electors  on  the  Democratic  ticket  In 
I8o3,  at  the  age  of  thirtj  years,  he  waa  ap 
pointed  hj  President  Fierce  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and,  leaving  hi  a 
proapecta  in  Iowa  with  much  reluctance,  re 
moved  to  Oregon.  In  185S  he  resigned  from 
the  bench  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  Portland.  He  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention  and 
appointed  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit 
tee.  In  this  capacity  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  State,  and 
made  a  strong  canvas  in  behalf  of  an  anti 
slavery  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  consti 
tution  By  his  force  of  argument  and  elo 
quence  he  greatly  aided  in  having  a  free  con 
stitution  adopted  by  the  State.  In  I860  he 
joined  the  Union  party,  formed  by  the  amalga 
mation  of  the  Anti-Slavery  War  Democrats 
with  the  Republicans,  and  by  this  transi 
tion  became  a  Eepublican.  Subsequently 
he  canvassed  the  country  for  Lincoln,  and 
aided  the  Union  cause  with  all  the  strength 
at  his  command.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  8,  Senate.  Judge  Williams  went  to 
Washington  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the 
nation's  history,  and  his  public  life  and 
achievements  are  well  known,  while  his  serv 
ices  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  of  which  he  was 
the  chosen  representative,  were  incalculable 
Some  of  the  measures  which  he  introduced  as 
directly  affecting  the  Northwest  were;  an  act 
creating  a  new  land  distribution  in  Oregon 
amendment  to  the  act  granting  lands  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  the  construction  of  a  mill 
tary  road  from  Eugene  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State  various  acts  securing  post  roads; 
the  tenure  of  office  att  passed  over  the  veto 
of  President  Johnson  amendment 
judiciary  act  of  1789  amendment  to  the  act 
granting  lands  to  aid  m  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  Central  Pacific  in  California 
to  Portlan  1  Ore  and  an  act  to  strengthe 
public  credit  Hia  services  to  hia  nation  wei 
conspicuous  and  productue  of  splendid  r 
suits  The  part  he  played  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  which  met 
Washington  to  settle  the  northern  boundary 
dispute  with  Creat  Britain  through  Puget 
Sound  and  the  claims  for  the  depredations  of 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  In  the 
latter  case  bis  services  were  xmre  important 
than  generally  recognized  there  being 
doubt  that  his  tact  ability  and  wisdom 
cured  a  settlement  favorable  to  the 
of  the  United  States  He  was  a  leader 
the  Senate  during  the  trial  fir  impea  hment 
of  Andrew  Johnaon   and  was  chosen  by  General 


Grant  and  his  advisers  as  one  to  campaign  the 
South  explaining  the  PcLonstruction  Act  an  1 
tie  policies  (f  the  Administration  and  riead 
ing  for  Southern  co  operation  The  Recon 
stniction  Act  he  drew  up  himself  as  a  tenta 
tue  measure  to  bring  the  South  which  was 
reallj  conquered  territory  where  had  been  dia 
banded  a  great  army  back  into  harmonious 
relations  «ith  the  Union  Uhen  hnished  he 
handed  it  abLut  among  some  of  his  senatorial 
associates  who  remarked  ^^1lllam3  this  is 
the  very  thing  we  have  been  looking  for  and 
passed  it  pra  tically  as  he  wrote  it  At  the 
expiration  of  hi  term  aa  Senator  Judge  V\  il 
liima  was  appointed  Attorne*  General  of  the 
Lnited  Statea  by  President  Grant  In  this 
capacity  he  had  to  meet  the  respnnsibility  of 
forcing  law  and  order  by  civil  remedies  pr  ved 
himself  a  keen  resourceful  and  logical  ad 
viser  and  demonstrated  the  highest  quilities 
of  statesmanship  His  record  in  the  cabinet 
was  an  honor  to  his  state  and  to  himself  He 
brought  the  aame  thoughtful  attention  to  all 
important  questions  brought  to  him  evinced 
great  dignity  and  tact  in  sohing  the  intri 
cate  questions  and  various  conflicts  arising 
from  the  ^^  ar  including  the  K«  KIuk  Klan 
the  tno  governments  in  Louisiana  Alabama 
and  Arkansas  controversies  which  he  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Ripul  licans  in  Louisiana  of 
the  Democrats  in  Arkansas  and  by  a  compro 
miae  in  Alabama  In  1874  the  namL  of 
Judge  Williams  was  presented  bv  General 
Grant  to  the  Senate  as  successor  to  Salmon 
P  Chase  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
But  greit  opposition  to  his  confirmation  ex. 
lated  due  to  his  partisanship  in  the  Re<.on 
Btruction  work  social  antagonism  to  his  sec 
ond  wife  who  was  supposed  to  be  ambitious 
to  become  a,  Washington  society  leader  and 
opposition  even  in  Oregon  because  he  had 
naturally  failed  to  please  evtryone  "Much  to 
the  regret  of  President  Grant  who  vias  his 
«arm  friend  and  admirer  he  withdrew  ha 
name  in  the  interest  of  harmony  In  18S1  he 
returned  to  Portland  and  resumed  the  prac 
tice  of  law  Judge  Williams  was  the  hrst  to 
outline  through  the  Washington  Star  the 
policy  ultimately  adopted  by  Congress  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  historical  presidential  con 
tests  of  1876  The  essential  features  of  the 
famous  Flectnral  Committee  Act,  under  which 
Gen.  Kutherford  B.  Hayes  was  made  President, 
were  embodied  in  an  article  which  he  sent 
to  the  "  Star,"  and  the  credit  for  the  plan 
outlined,  and  soon  afterward  adopted,  is  eon- 
ceded  to  belong  to  him.  On  his  return  to 
Oregon,  Judge  Williams  became  the  head  of  the 
law  firm  of  Williams,  Durham  and  Thompson. 
In  1887  he  dissolved  this  partnership,  and  be- 
came connected  v\'ith  the  firm  of  Williams.  Ach 
and  Wood  later  Williams  UoDd  and  Linthi 
cum,  in  which  association  he  continued  until 
his  death  In  1902  at  an  advanced  age  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Portland  and  served  two 
terms  The  following  personal  tribute  was 
included  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
circuit  court  of  Oregon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  In  all  that  he  did  Judge  W  illiams 
was  cltar  sighted  with  that  vision  called  com 
mon  8  nse  He  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  lus 
tice,  4b  a  judge  he  was  calm  impersonal  and 
impartial  sensible  passi<nleas  and  just  As 
a   lawyer    he   was   forceful    eloquent    sincere 
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and  above  all  the  justice  of  a  case  v,as  never 
obscured  from  him  by  technical ities  He  waa 
learned  in  the  Hw  but  his  ruling  trait  was 
calm  good  sense  The  trial  of  a  case  was 
with  him  an  appeal  to  a  higher  power 
No  one  who  had  kno^n  him  could  forget  the 
impreRsi^e  eaFnestness  uith  Mhich  he  ad 
dressed  a  jury  No  uielesa  storiei  or  wasted 
eloquence  but  an  eipoaition  of  the  facta  with 
Buch  earnestness  as  must  carry  conviction 
He  was  an  orator  with  an  eloquence  thrilling 
and  eaptnating  his  imagery  poetically  bean 
tiful  ^s  a  politician  he  was  tike  Lincoln 
shrewd  to  know  the  populir  feeling  and  to 
follow  it  to  the  point  where  it  clashed  with 
his  settled  convi<rtionH  when  instead  of  eur 
rendering  his  principles  for  political  advan 
tagea  he  oppoaed  hia  principles  a^ain^t  the 
popular  outcry  and  endeavored  to  instruct  the 
multitude  He  disliked  dissension  or  cjnten 
tion  either  ra  public  or  private  life  He 
would  rather  yield  any  personal  claim  than 
engage  m  hostilities  He  was  an  amiable  man 
of  a  simple  trustful  childlike  nature  and  if 
he  had  a  weakness  it  was  that  his  own  ini 
cente  led  h  m  to  truat  those  who  should  not 
trusted  and  to  tilM  to  thooe  who  were 
ei  ery  h  ay  hia  inf erii  rs  In  1 SSO  Judge 
\\  illiama  married  Kate  Van  Antwerp  of 
Keokuk,  la ,  and,  in  1867,  he  married  Mrs. 
Kate  George,  at  Portland,  Ore,  He  left  only  one 
deaeendant.  Ellen,  a  daughter  of  his  first  wife, 
and  Mra.  Carl  Harbaugh  and  Theodore  Wil- 
liams, both  of  whom  had  been  adopted  by  him. 
GOODWIIT,  James  Junius,  financier,  b.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  10  Sept.,  1835;  d.  there  23 
June,  1915,  son  of  Jamea  and  Lucy  (Morgan 
Goodwin.  Hia  family  had  been  resident  ii 
Hartford  since  its  settlement.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor,  Oziaa  Goodwin,  emigrated 
from  England  on  the  ship  "  Lion,"  which  ar- 
rived in  Boston  on  12  Sept.,  1632,  and  shortly 
afterward  removed  to  Hartford.  His  father 
was  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  vice-president  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
rector  in  many  other  corporations.  Hi 
a  vestryman  of  Chriat  Church,  and  conu 
ant  of  the  Firat  Regiment  of  Governor'a  Horse 
Guard.  The  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sally  (Spencer)  Morgan,  and  a  aiater  of 
Juniua  Spencer  Morgan,  of  London,  England. 
She  was  a  deaeendant  of  Capt.  Miles  Morgan, 
of  BriBtol,  England,  who  arrived  in  Boston  in 
April,  1633.  James  J.  Goodwin  was  educated 
in  private  schools  and  at  the  Hartford  high 
aehool.  After  a  brief  business  experience  at 
Hartford  he  went  abroad  for  travel  and  study, 
and,  upon  his  return  in  1859,  entered  the 
house  of  William  A.  Sale  and  Company,  East 
India  and  China  shipping  merchants  in  New 
York.  In  1860  he  became  a  partner  with  his 
cousin,  the  iate  J,  Pierpont  Morgan,  who 
the  American  representative  of  George  Pea- 
body  and  Company  of  London,  England.  In 
1804  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  which  he  continued  to  lie 
a  partner  until  seven  years  later  when  he 
tired,  the  business  having  been  merged  into  the 
firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  and  Company.  Later 
he  was  associated  with  Philip  S.  Miller  in  the 
agency  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
anee  Company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Upon 
the  death  of  hia  father,  in  IST8,  he  entered  into 
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partnership  with  bis  brother  Francis  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  J.  and  F,  Goodwin  tor  the 
greater  convenience  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  estate  and  of  his  own  private  affairs; 
this  partnership  continued  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  director  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Con- 
necticut Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Erie 
Railroad,  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company, 
and  the  Collins  Company.  He  was  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Weat- 
ern  Railroad,  from  its  organization  in  1818. 
In  all  these  important  stations  he  maintained 
the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
His  large  and  varied  experience,  sound  j'udg- 

lent,  and  exceptional  sense  of  duty  made  him 
most  valuable  member  of  the  boards  with 

hich  he  was  connected.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society  and  for  a  conaiderable  part  of 
that  time  was  its  first  vice-president.  He  waa 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  society 
and  he  provided  for  the  transcription,  editing, 
and  publication  of  the  "Town  Notes  of  Hart- 
ford from  1635  to  1710,"  a  work  of  the  high- 
est value,  historically.  Fifteen  years  later 
Mr.  Goodwin  provided  another  volume  of  col- 
lections containing  the  records  of  the  original 
distribution  of  the  land  in  Hartford  among 
the  settlers.  His  interest  in  Hartford  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  history  has,  in  many 
other  ways,  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. The  prosperity  of  its  literary  institu- 
tions owes  much  to  his  timely  and  generous 
gifts.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  Branch  of  the 
Sona  of  the  Revolution,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  in  Connecticut,  of  which  he  was  once 
president,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Club,  and  in  New  York  of  the  Century,  Metro- 
politan, Union,  City  and  Church  Clubs.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL,D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1910, 
He  was  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  was  junior  warden  of  Christ 
Church  Parish,  Hartford;  and  also,  for  twenty 
years,  a  vestryman  in  Cavalry  Church,  New 
York,  and  aubsequently  for  twenty-five  yeara  a 
warden.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  dio- 
cesan convention  of  New  York;  a  deputy  from 
Connecticut  to  several  general  conventions, 
and  for  many  years  a  member  c)f  the  board  of 
missions.  In  hia  personal  and  religious  char- 
acter he  was  punctual  and  thorough  in  every 
duty;  a  sure  reliance;  wise  and  prudent;  un- 
selfish in  spirit  and  liberal  in  mind;  generous, 
but  silently,  and  often  in  aecret;  modeat  and 
cheerful  in  bearing;  tender-hearted  and  lov- 
ing. All  who  knew  him  held  him  in  highest 
esteem,  and  thoae  who  had  the  happiness  to 
i>e  more  intimately  associated  with  him,  loved 
him.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Church  and  her 
interests,  loving  her  worship;  loyal  to  her 
doctrine  and  order;  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  her  welfare.  The  graces  and 
virtues  that  adorned  his  life  grew  out  of  a 
sincere  love  toward  God  with  whom  he  walked 
humbly,  without  fear  and  confidently,  and  in 
whose  strength  he  endured  patiently  a  iong 
and  trying  illneaa.  On  19  June,  1873,  he  mar- 
ried Josephine  Sarah,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  descendant  o( 
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Kichard  Lippincott,  a  resident  of  Maasachu 
setts  in  1640,  and  in  1665  one  of  the  patentees 
of  the  first  English  settlement  in  New  Jersey 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  sona 
Walter  L.  Goodwin,  James  L.  Goodwin,  and 
Philip  L.  Goodwill,  and  by  one  brother,  the 
Bev,   Dr.   Francis   Goodwin. 

CODY,  William  Frederick  ("  Buffalo  Bill '  ) 
scout,  guide,  and  Indian  fighter,  b.  Scott 
County,  la.,  25  Feb.,  1845;  d.  in  Denver,  Colo 
10  Jan,,  1017,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Cody 
He  was  a  reputed  lineal  descendant  ot 
Milesimo,  King  of  Spain,  whose  three  sons 
Heber,  Heremon,  and  Ir,  founded  the  first 
dynasty  in  Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  father,  one  of  the  strong 
men,  with  ever  expanding  vision,  who  made 
good  the  promises  of  the  Golden  West,  lived 
in  a  log  cabin  and  raised  cattle  in  Iowa  until 
about  the  time  William  Frederick  was  born 
The  California  gold  fever  then  seized  him,  and 
with  his  family,  ho  made  his  way  beyond 
the  Rockies,  but  was  compelled  to  return  for 
lack  of  means  to  go  on.  He  never  was  satis 
fied  to  remain  in  Iowa  after  that,  however 
and  when  his  bov  was  fourteen  the  familv 
moved  to  Salt  Creek  Valley,  Kan,,  file  miles 
west  of  the  spot  whereon  Leavenworth  now 
stands.  Taking  an  immediate  and  prominent 
part  in  public  afFairs,  he  was  one  of  the  com 
pany  that  laid  out  the  city  of  Leavenworth 
and  was  its  representative  in  the  first  Le 
compton  legislature.  Bitterly  opposed  to  negro 
slavery  and  utterly  fearless,  he  maintained 
his  principles  when  firearms  and  knives  were 
common  arguments.  One  night,  at  a  political 
meeting  where  he  had  denounced  slavery  and 
Hlaveholdors  with  characteristic  vehemence,  he 
was  stabbed  and  taken  home  desperately 
wounded.  He  died  in  1S57,  His  mother,  who 
though  she  had  been  a  quiet  city  girl,  living 
in  Philadelphia  until  her  marriage,  was  like 
most  pioneers'  wives,  self-reliant  and  brave  m 
emergency.  She  established  an  inn  in  Salt 
Creek  Valley,  called  "  The  Valley  Grove 
House,"  to  maintain  a  home  for  her  two  little 
daughters.  Her  son.  William  Frederick,  al 
though  only  twelve  years  of  age,  took  care  of 
himself.  He  obtained  employment  with  the 
firm  of  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell,  who 
were  engaged  in  carrying  stores  across  the 
plains  for  the  United  States  fort,  and  his 
duties  look  him  at  various  times  to  every 
military  fort  and  post  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  Those  were  wild  days  on  the  Western 
plains,  and  marauding  Indians  perpetually 
made  trouble.  It  was  at  the  age  ot  fifteen 
that  young  Cody  killed  his  first  redakin.  He 
was  with  a  wagon  train  in  charge  of  Bill  and 
Frank  McCarthy,  famous  plainsmen  in  their 
day,  hurrying  provisions  to  a  detachment  of 
U.  S,  troops,  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  John 
aton,  against  the  Mormons  Camp  was  pitched 
at  noon  near  the  South  Platte,  some  350  miles 
west  of  Leavenworth.  While  the  little  party 
were  all  stretched  out  for  a  siesta  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Indians 
Four  of  the  white  men  fell  at  the  first  volley 
and  the  horses  were  stampeded.  Outnumbered 
four  to  one,  the  frontiersmen  fled.  The  boy 
took  shelter  in  brush  along  the  river,  when 
he  saw  an  Indian  aiming  a  rifle  at  him  from 
the  top  of  the  bank,  William  Frederick  was 
a  dead  shot  even  at  that  early  age.    His  re 


lolver  spoke  before  the  rifle  and  the  Indian 
came  tumbling  headlong  down  the  bank  Cjdy 
had  shot  him  through  the  left  eye  Thn  was 
the  first  Indian  he  sent  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  but  he  dispatched  a  great  many  after 
that  His  most  dramatic  encounter  of  this 
kind  was  in  the  Sioux  uprising  in  1876  He 
was  then  chief  of  stouts  with  General  Cr<ok3 
command  and  they  had  come  up  with  a.  large 
body  of  Indians  at  Bonnet  Creek  Both  sides 
were  hidden  behind  rocks  and  ahrubborj 
•>uddLnlj  an  Indian  in  the  full  panopiv  of  a 
chief  rode  out  into  the  open  shouting  m  the 
Cheyenne  tongue  I  know  jou  Pa  he  hask 
|Long  Hairl  '  Come  out  and  fight  me  it  you 
dare'  Cody  recognized  thL  challenger  as 
\ellow  Hand  a  chief  whom  his  people  re 
garded  as  invincible  and  as  the  Indians  all 
called  Codj  Long  Hair  he  spurred  forward 
to  combat  before  General  Crook  could  stop  him 
He  dropped  the  chiefs  horfe  with  his  first 
shot  but  at  the  same  instant  his  oiin  horse 
stepped  m  a  hole  and  went  down  rider  and 
all  Codi  and  \elkw  Hand  were  rn  thur 
feet  simultaneous! V  and  the  Ind  an  whirled 
his  tomahawk  at  the  scouts  head  But  Cody 
naa  too  quick  for  him  Liglith  sidestepping 
he  grasped  his  red  foes  wrist  an  that  the 
tomahawk  fell  to  the  ground  and  at  the  same 
n  oment  Codya  hunting  knife  was  in  \ellow 
Hands  htart      This   fight   with  Yellrw   Hand 

in  his  maturer  da\3  He  had  had  a  long 
and  varied  career  before  that  throughout 
which  he  proved  again  and  aga  n  that  his 
courage  was  of  the  kind  that  has  alwaj"*  male 
the  true  frontiersman  famous  In  ISbl  his 
mother  died  just  as  the  Cini  War  broke  out 
After  going  home  and  making  arrangements 
'"    "ire  fir  his  two   sisters    he  enlisted   as  a 

t  in  the  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry  Within 
a  year  he  was  appointed  thief  of  stouts  under 
Cenera!  Curtis  with  headquarters  in  '^t  Louis 
He    served   with   his   regiment   to   the   end   of 

war  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  con 
ducted  lor  a  short  time  a  hotel  in  Leaven 
worth  Kan  It  was  raited  the  Golden  Rule  ' 
It  was  in  St  Louis  that  the  young  scout  won 
his  wife     Elding  through  the  streets  one  day 

iw  a  group  of  drunken  soldiers  annexing 

:  echoolt,irIs      In  a  flash  Cody  was  off  his 
horae  and   itriking  out  right  and  left  at   the 
tt  hen  h(  had  driven  them  off   he  found 

young  girl  too  frightened  to  run  away 
was  Louisa  Frederici  daughter  of  a 
French  exile  and  remarkably  pretty  Cody 
took  htr  home  that  day  and  after  the  war  they 
were  married  It  was  now  that  he  won  the 
appellatim  nf  Buffalo  Bill  a  name  by 
whith  he  »a'  and  perhaps  always  will  be  bet 
ter  known  than  as  \^ iliiam  F  Cody  The  firm 
of  Shoemaker  Miller  and  Company  which  was 
building  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  made  a 
contract  with  him  by  the  terms  of  which  he 
was  to  keep  their  lahoreia  supplied  with  buffalo 
meat      He  was  to  be  paid   $500  00  a  month 

3.1 0  roamed  the  plains  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  that  period  In  eighteen  months 
Cody  killed  4  280  of  them  He  betame  Buf 
falo  Bill'  to  everybody  and  there  wen  thou 
•lands  of  persons  who  did  not  know  him  b\  any 
ofhtr  name  In  the  spring  of  1S68  he  was 
Lppoinfed  by  General  Sheridan  chief  of  souts 
for  the  department  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Platte,  and  waa  scout  and  guide  for  the  Pitth 
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Cavalry  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  He 
served  with  the  Canadian  River  expedition 
1868  and  186!>,  and  continued  to  act  as  a  scout 
until  1872,  making  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Mcpherson,  Neb,  Hii  popularity  brought  him 
political  recognition.  He  was  elected  represen- 
tative from  the  Twenty-sixth  District  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  carrying  through  much  important 
legislation  during  his  term.  In  this  same 
year,  1872,  he  acted  as  guide  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
The  hunt  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time, 
and  "Buffalo  Bill's"  fame  as  a  hunter  and 
Indian  fighter  was  so  great  that  many  promi- 
nent men  from  the  East  went  West  to  see 
him  slay  buffalo  with  the  Grand  Duke.  Among 
them  were  James  Gorden  Bennett,  Anaon 
Stager,  and  J.  G.  Heckaher.  In  reljirn  they 
invited  him  to  New  York,  where  he  saw  a 
play  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  drama  by 
E.  A.  C.  Judson,  whose  peri  name  was  "  Ned 
Buntline,"  entitled  "  BufTalo  Bill,  the  King  of 
the  Border  Men,"  The  manager  of  the  theater 
offered  Cody  S500.00  a  week  to  walk  on  "-- 
stage  and  show  himself,  but  he  declined. 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  presented  him,  among  other 
revvards,  with  a  scarf  pin  of  precious  stones, 
as  a  souvenir  of  their  hunting  expedition. 
Soon  after  the  Grand  Duke's  buffalo  hunt 
Cody  made  his  theatrical  dfbut  in  a  stage 
play,  called  "  The  Scouts  of  the  Plains," 
written  for  him  by  "Ned  Buntline."  It  wa 
sueeesaful,  hut  it  seemed  to  Cody  that 
theater  was  too  circumscribed  a  field  on  which 
to  display  the  specimen  life  of  the  plains. 
After  some  consideration  he  conceived  the 
idea  o£  a  great  exhibition  to  be  given  in 
arena  of  suitable  dimensions,  in  which 
could  show  what  cowboys,  scouts,  soldi 
and  Indians  really  did  in  the  practically 
boundless  territory  on  the  sunset  side  of  the 
Rockies.  He  took  counsel  of  Nate  Salisbury, 
a  popular  comedian  of  that  day,  and  the  two 
entered  into  partnership  to  produce  a  "  Wild 
West  Show  "  that  should  be  at  once  accurate 
and  illuminative.  Salisbury  had  been  success- 
ful for  years  as  the  bead  of  a  company  of 
actors  and  singers,  which  he  called  "  Salis- 
bury's Troubadours,"  and  which  gave  a  light 
musical  entertainment  of  a  kind  much  in 
vogue  at  that  period.  Salisbury,  a  shrewd  and 
experienced  showman,  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness organization,  while  Cody  undertook  to 
procure  the  plainsmen,  cowboys,  Indiana,  and 
horses  required,  and  to  drill  them  in  the  work 
they  were  to  do.  He  had  no  difficulty  ir 
gaging  all  the  white  men  he  needed,  because 
his  popularity  was  so  great  that  practically 
every  man  in  the  West  who  could  ride 
broncho,  throw  a  lariat,  and  pull  a  trigger 
effectively  was  anxious  to  join  his  company. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  procure  Indians.  They 
were  mostly  on  reservations,  and  as  wards  of 
the  government  could  not  be  removed  there- 
from without  special  permission  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Indians  themselves  were  willing 
to  go.  Notwithstanding  that  Cody,  in  the  line 
of  his  duty,  had  slain  many  of  their  people  in 
battle,  they  respected  and  loved  him  with 
dog-like  fidelity,  and  always  their  reverence 
for  the  famous  scout  was  one  of  the  touch- 
ing proofs  of  their  appreciation  of  his  true 
manhood.      There   were  negotiations   with   the 
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government  that  took  some  time,  but  Cody's 
reputation  for  straightforward  dealing,  to- 
gether with  his  thorough  understanding  of 
Indian  nature,  smoothed  the  path  for  him, 
and  in  due  course  he  had  a  large  band  of  In- 
diana, of  several  tribes — many  of  them  war- 
riors who  had  sought  his  scalp  in  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  the  past — and  was  instructing 
them  with  bis  white  performers.  He  gave  a 
receipt  for  them  to  the  United  States  authori- 
ties, and  in  all  the  years  the  show  lasted  he 
was  held  to  strict  accountability  tor  their 
safety  and  well-being.  The  Wild  West  Show 
was  organized  in  the  "  Scouts'  Rest  Ranch," 
near  Omaha.  Neb.,  and  on  17  ilay,  1883,  the 
first  performance  was  given  in  tluit  city.  It 
became  an  instant  success,  and  continued  as 
such  for  thirty  years  €k)dy  retired  from  it 
in  Richmond,  Va„  1  Nov.,  1011,  and  in  I9I3 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In  1887 
the  abow  went  to  London,  England,  where  it 
appeared  at  Earl's  Court,  in  connection  with 
the  American  Exhibition  or  "  Yankeries,"  as 
it  was  called.  The  Cody  and  Salisbury  Wild 
West  waa  the  only  thing  that  aaved  the  Ameri- 
can Exhibition  from  complete  failure.  The 
show  became  the  rage  in  London.  Queen 
Victoria  witnessed  the  performance  and  the 
Prince  of  Walea,  afterward  King  Edward  VII, 
went  frequently.  On  one  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  ride  around  the  ring  in  the 
old  Deadw-ood  stagecoach,  the  mimic  Indian 
attack  on  which  was  one  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  entertainment.  The  Prince  sat 
on  the  box  by  the  side  of  Cody,  who  drove 
the  six  half-broken  horses,  while  inside  were 
four  passengers.  They  were  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  Afterward 
the  Wild  West  was  given  successfully  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
It  was  in  1883  that  William  F,  Cody  started 
a  large  cattle  ranch  at  North  Platte,  Neb,, 
in  partnership  with  Major  Frank  North,  chief 
of  the  Pawnee  scouts,  and  he  retained  an 
interest  in  the  property  up  to  the  time  of  hia 
death.  In  1895  he  began  the  development  of 
land  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  by  irrigation, 
and  so  auccessful  was  he  that  the  town  of 
Cody,  which  he  founded,  soon  had  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  5,000,  Later  he  established 
one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  It  was  in  Big  Horn  County,  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley.  Toward  the  close  of  bis 
life  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  several  months 
there  every  year.    Countless  deeds  of  valor  are 
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The  orders  were  to  avoid  a  fight  whenever  it 
could  be  done  by  riding  hard,  and  to  "  deliver 
the  mail."  On  an  average  fiiur  of  these 
trepid  joung  men  were  killed  by  Indiana  every 
month.  While  on  this  service  he  was  once  at 
tacked  in  a  lonely  canyon  by  two  road  agents 
He  killed  them  both,  and  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  delivered  his  mail  to  the  next  relay.  It 
was  "  all  in  the  day's  work."  William  F 
Cody  was  generally  known  as  "  Colonel  "  Cody 
when  hia  own  name  ^va^  used  instead  of  his 
sobriquet  "Buffalo  Bill."  He  gained  hia  mill 
tary  title  as  an  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  governor 
of  Nebraska  for  many  years.  He  held  a  com 
mission  as  brigadier-general  in  the  National 
Guard  of  that  State.  Colonel  Cody  died  at 
the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs,  L.  E.  Decker,  in 
Denver,  Colo.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
eapitol  in  Denver,  and  was  viewed  by  thou 
sands  of  people,  including  Indians  and  former 
seouts.  Afterward  it  was  placed  in  a  roek 
hewn  vault  on  the  summit  of  Lookout  Moun 
tain,   near  Denver. 

FUENCH.  George  Watson,  manufacturer,  h 
in  Davenport,  Ia„  27  Oct ,  1858,  son  of  George 
Henry  and  Francis  Wood  (Morton)  French 
His  father  nas  a 
manufacturer  of 
agri  ultural  im 
plements  and  one 
of  low  as  most 
prominent  citizens 
He  was  one  of  the 
organ  izeri  and 

the  second  pre  si 
dent  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of 
Davenport  and 
nas  three  time* 
elected  mayor  of 
that  eitv  On  the 
outbreak  of  the 
Ciul  War  he  en 
tered  the  service 
as  a  member  of 
Gov.  Kirk  wood's 
staff,  and  was 
who  pledged  their 
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one  of  the  first  of  the 
private  fortunes  to  enable  the  governor 
equip  and  transport  the  first  levies  of  Iowa 
troops.  George  Henry  French  attended  Phil 
lips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  preparatory  to 
a  course  at  Harvard  University.  His  inclina 
tions,  however,  led  him  to  prefer  a  business  to 
a  professional  or  scholastic  career,  and  con 
trary  to  hia  father's  strong  wish,  he  refused 
to  matriculate  at  Harvard,  going  instead  into 
his  father's  mills.  He  entered  the  employ  ot 
the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company,  later  the 
Bettendorf  Wheel  Company,  now  French  and 
Heeht,  in  1877,  aa  a  <Uy  laborer,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  worked  his  way  gradually  through 
the  various  positions  of  skilled  mechanic,  ship 
ping-clerk,  and  manager,  to  that  of  president 
of  the  company.  It  is  largely  due  to  his 
native  business  genius,  supplemented  h\  these 
years  of  laborious  apprenticeship  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  mills  that  the  firm  of 
French  and  Hecht  manufacturers  of  metal 
wheels  for  farm  implements  b'is  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  Aside  from  his  manufacturing 
concern  Sir  French  has  become  interested  in 
a.    number    of    other    important    enterprises 
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among  them  the  Pepublic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  or 
ganizers  in  18 II  Since  them  he  hta  been 
a  director  of  this  organisation  and  for  four 
years  was  thairman  of  its  board  of  directors 
He  inherited  a  taste  for  military  life  and 
early  m  hia  career  identified  himself  with 
the  Iowa  State  National  Guards  in  whiih 
he  holds  a  prominent  place  having  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
State  for  several  years  Chief  among  his 
many  interests  however  la  that  of  scientific 
farming  Hia  model  farm  known  as  the 
lowana  Farms  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  complete  in  the  country  Here  he  raises 
fine  stock  cows  piga  and  chickens  The 
equipment  of  the  farm  through  ut  is  the  mont 
perfect  and  sanitary  that  could  be  devised 
The  alios  farm  buildings  and  residences  of 
the  owner  and  manager  are  constructed  of 
stone  cement  and  steel  lighting  and  motor 
power  are  generated  bv  electrititj  and  a  cele 
brated  surgeon  remarked  of  the  awine  raised 
on  this  farm  I  have  seen  a  farm  where  the 
pig  pens  are  as  clean  as  a  hospital  In 
connection  with  his  farming  Mr  French  haa 
been  interested  m  many  experiments  in  the 
cure  of  diaeases  of  cattle  hogs  etc  and  has 
been  the  discoverer  of  some  valuable  remedies 
and  cures  At  the  Chicago  Prize  Stock  Show 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  broke  out 
among  the  cattle  on  exhibition  with  W  ilbur 
F  Marsh  and  some  others  he  was  able  to 
save  the  flower  of  Western  cattle  and  to 
show  once  for  all  that  the  ravages  ot  this 
particular  cattle  scourge  could  be  ended  He 
has  spent  much  time  and  capital  in  experi 
menta  dealing  with  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  cholera  among  hogs  and  came  to  believe 
so  thoroughly  in  the  iimultaneous  serum 
treatment  for  that  disease  that  after  vaccinat 
ing  his  prize  Berkshires  with  the  serum  he 
allowed  them  to  run  with  cholera  herdi  to 
prove  the  immunity  secured  by  vaccinatitn 
In  justification  of  his  belief  not  one  case  of 
cholera  occurred  among  the  exposed  pigs 
Colonel  French  is  known  throughout  hia  'itate 
as  a  citizen  worthy  ot  all  honor  and  diatmc 
tion  An  able  business  man  a  puhlic  spirited 
and  upright  citizen  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him  Although 
his  prominence  in  the  community  has  brought 
him  man\  oflers  of  political  honors  he  has 
never  sought  or  accepted  an  ofBce  of  any  kind 
He  IS  hovintr  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  legi<<lation  and  has 
several  times  attended  the  National  Conven 
tions  of  his  party  as  a  delegate  At  the  Demo 
cratie  National  Convention  held  in  1886 
Colonel  trench  came  before  the  convention 
prominently  as  one  of  the  Cold  men  anl 
was  an  influential  factor  in  securmg  the  gold 
plank  in  the  party  platform  Ht  waa  also  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  a  of  1000  1004 
190S  and  1912  Colonel  French  is  a  memb  r 
<f  the  Chicago  Club  of  Chicago  the  Cun 
timporary  and  Commercial  Clubs  Davenp  rt 
and  the  Davenport  Academi  of  Science  II 
13  fnnd  of  golf  and  fishing  and  a  bridge 
whist  plaver  of  unuaual  skill  He  mairied 
Clara  Virginia  Decktr  daughter  of  William 
Henrv  Decker  of  Davenpirt  It  After  her 
death  which  occuricd  in  Dectmber  190S  he 
married  Anna  Elizabeth  Decker      He  has  one 
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8on      George     Decker     French      who    married 
Dorothy  Fischer    in  lOOJ 

rHEKCH  Nathaniel  la  i^er  and  manu- 
facturer I)  in  \ndo\tr  Maaa  7  bept  1854, 
son  of  Ceorge  Henry  and  Trances  Wood  (Mor- 
"        '       He  attended  Grianold  College, 


Davenport    la     where 


y^^ciiCf 


graduated  A 
in  18  3  and  later 
pursued  a  speeial 
course  in  Heidel- 
berg Unnersity. 
He  completed  the 
course  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School 
m  18(6  and  then 
removinR  to  Peoria 
III  began  practice 
in  the  office  of  Col. 
Robert  G  Ingeraoll. 
Later  he  returned 
to  Imia  where 
1SS3  he  uas  made 
judge  of  the  circuit 

which  he  held  until 
1886.  In  1889  he 
withdrew  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from 


the  active  practice  of  law,  and  with  hia  brothi  . 
Col.  George  Watson  French,  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing agricultural  implements  His  first  posi- 
tion was  that  of  secretary  of  the  Eagle  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Davenport,  la.  In 
1889  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Betten- 
dorf  Metal  Wheel  Company  of  Davenport,  a 
concern  which  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  metal  wheels,  and  which,  in 
1900,  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  French  and 
Hecht.  Judge  French  has  always  been  keenly, 
and  often  actively,  interested  in  politics  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  "  Gold  Plat- 
form," during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
18S6,  and  "  stumped  "  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  at  his  own  expense,  tor  the  gold 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  besides  con- 
tributing liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. While  he  could  have  obtained  prac- 
tically any  political  office  in  the  gift  of  his 
party,  he  steadily  refused  any  political  honor 
or  reward.  With  a  similar  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  integrity.  Judge  French 
was  active  in  the  fight  of  the  minority  stock- 
holders of  the  Rock  Island  Railway  in  1916, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  the  im- 
portant services  which  he  rendered,  was 
elected  director  of  that  railroad  at  the  stock- 
holders' annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago. 
Judge  French  enjoys  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  him  because  of  his 
fine  scholarship  and  lovable  personal  traits. 
He  is  a  quick  thinker,  and.  as  a  public 
speaker,  is  noted  for  clarity  and  elegance  of 
diction.  Among  social  and  academic  bodies 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Contemporary  Club  of 
Davenport,  the  University  Club  of  Chicago, 
and  tlie  Davenport  Academy  of  Science.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia; 
Academy  of  Political  Sciences,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Iowa  Historical  Society;  and  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  In  1883 
he  married  Marian  Montgomery  El  dredge, 
daughter  of  Eeury   Eldredge,  of  Binghamton, 
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N.  Y.  There  are  two  daughters,  Frances  Mary 
and  Grace  Hamilton  French,  the  latter  the 
wife  of  Harry  F.  Evans. 

XISER,  John  William,  capitalist  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  at  St.  Paris,  Ohio,  20  Jime, 
1857,  the  son  of  George  Riley  and  Margaret 
Ellen  (JlcVeyl  Kiaer  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  and  accumulated  over  1,000 
acres  of  rich  farm  lands  before  his  death. 
After  his  preparatory  education  at  the  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  of  St.  Paris,  he  entered 
Wittenburg  College  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  whei;e 
he  «as  graduated  B  A.,  in  1884,  with  the  high- 
est honors.  After  leaving  college,  he  had 
planned  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  but  condi- 
tions made  this  impossible,  and  in  1884  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  O  S  Kelly  Company, 
large  manufacturers,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  as 
traveling  collector  and  adjuster  of  litigated 
claims.  In  1S8Q  he  resigned  this  position  and 
went  to  Chicago,  III.,  became  identified  with 
the  Chicago  Sewing  Machine  Company,  sub- 
sequently becoming  its  manager.  Mr.  Kiser 
was  practically  without  funds  when  arriving  in 
Chicago,  but  with  the  energy  of  a  young 
farmer  and  the  brains  of  a  captain  of  industry, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
confronted  him  and  through  untiring  efforts, 
within  a  few  years,  he  had  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  Out  of  the  sewing-machine  company 
was  evolved  the  Monarch  Cycle  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  organized  by  Mr,  Kiser  in 
1892  with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000.  Ho 
was  the  president  and  maj'ority  stockholder. 
He  seized  the  wonderful  opportunity  offered 
by  the  bicycle  and  made  this  concern  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  field.  Cycling  in  the 
United  States  began  its  career  in  1878  with  a 
small  display  of  foreign  bicycles  at  the  Cen- 
tennial F.xhibition,  and  the  riding  of  two  or 
three  men  who  brought  over  bicycles  from 
abroad.  In  the  course  of  a  year  some  little 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  new  vehicle,  which 
had  become  cjuite  popular  abroad,  and  an 
agency  in  Baltimore,  Timms  and  Company,  im- 
ported a  number  of  wheels.  In  1877  an  emi- 
nent young  lawyer  of  Boston  began  to  seek  his 
lost  health  on  one  of  the  steel  and  rubber 
steeds,  and  he  became  the  pioneer  of  the  mod- 
ern bicycle  in  Massachusetts,  Other  machines 
were  at  once  wanted,  and  in  November,  1877, 
a  commodious  cycle-riding  school  was  opened 
at  22  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  giving  an  imme- 
diate and  prosperous  impetus  to  the  new 
recreation.  The  first  bicycle  club  in  this  coun- 
try was  established  in  Boston  in  February, 
1878.  It  was  called  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club, 
and  its  secretary  was  Frank  W.  Weston,  who 
also  was  editor  of  the  first  publication  devoted 
to  the  wheel,  "  The  American  Bicycling  Jour- 
nal," of  Boston.  In  January,  1878,  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  Col.  Albert  A. 
Pope,  president,  began  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  in  Boston,  and  soon  many  other  firms 
devoted  themselves  to  the  then  phenomenally 
growing  industry.  The  question  of  good  roads 
soon  took  on  more  importance  than  ever  before, 
and  in  1887  the  subject  was  taken  up  vigor- 
ously by  a  few  public -spirited  men,  John  W. 
Kiser  among  them,  and  became  a  burning 
topic  with  the  already  influential  organization 
— the  League  of  American  Wheelmen.  Between 
the  years  of  1883  and  1887  were  held  the  first 
great  American  racing  tournaments,  in  Hart- 
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the  United  Stati 
riders.  Otlier 
from  time  to  1 
always  been  ni 
avalanche  of  mi 
eentnrj  occupy  the  n 
■■    g  remembered  that, 


numher  of  foreign 

have    been    held 

e,  and  interest  in  them  has 

itained,  even  in  face  of  the 

which  in  the  twentieth 

is  everywhere.     When 

form  or  another 


mechanically  propelled  v  eh  idea  of 
kinds  may  be  traced  back  to  1640,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  inventive  genius  of 
man  working  on  the  prohlem  for  250  yeara  and 
more  should  at  last  have  produced  a  machine 
as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  of  that  kind 
could  be.  Yet  as  late  as  1869  a  bicycle  with 
the  painfully  suggestive  name  of  a  "bone 
shaker  "  invented  in  France  was  the  best  that 
had  been  accomplished  up  to  that  time,  while 
the  "  ordinary  "  or  ''  high  "  bicycle,  consisting 
of  one  very  large  wheel  in  front — over  which 
eat  the  venturesome  rider — and  a  very  small 
one  behind,  was  a  common  object  on  American 
roads  in  ISS.').  This  machine  was  possible  for 
young  and  active  men  and  even  they  were 
likely  to  take  a  "  header "  when  the  wheel 
struck  some  unexpected  obstruction  in  the  road 
It  was  now  that  Mr.  Kiser  and  other  manu 
faeturers  set  themselves  seriously  to  devise  a 
bicycle  that  should  be  convenient,  comfortable 
and  safe,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  The 
result  was  the  low,  "  safety  "  type  which  haa 
never  been  materially  altered  since  first  it 
came  upon  the  market.  With  its  original  steel 
frame,  spring  saddle  and  pneumatic  tires,  it 
supplies  all  the  demands  of  cyclists,  both  for 
business  and  pleasure,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  it  was  not  invented  long  before.  In  ISm 
Mr.  Kiser  sold  the  Monarch  Cycle  Manufactur 
ing  Compai  y  to  the  "  Bicycle  Trust,"  and  in 
so  doing  displayed  that  fine  judgment  which 
has  crowned  all  his  business  ventures  with 
Buch  phenomenal  success,  for  very  shortly  thi 
crash  came.  He  saw  that  the  automobile  would 
soon  succeed  the  bicycle  in  popular  esteem  and 
so  conserved  his  resources  at  the  outset. 
1902  he  became  identified  with  the  Phien 
Horse  Shoe  Company,  becoming  its  president 
1007.  It  is  the  largest  company  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  Phtenix  Company  had  a!- 
r  ady  been  organized  by  Charles  W  Miller  and 
had  a  plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  N  T.  On  Mr. 
Miller's  retirement  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eon,  Elishua  Miller.  When  Mr  Kiser  entered 
the  company,  a  second  plant  was  built  at  Joliet, 
III,  The  company  is  now  capitalized  at 
$3,000,000  and  he  held  practically  all  the  stock. 
While  attaining  such  a  marked  success  in  the 
business  world.  Mr  Kiser  did  not  forget  the 
town  in  which  he  "as  horn,  but  went  to  St. 
Paris  often,  and  there  he  built  a  beautiful 
summer  home  He  did  many  other  things  that 
have  made  St  Paris  rejoice  that  the  boy  who 
went  forth  from  that  town  in  search  of  his 
fortune  succeeded  so  well  One  of  his  favorite 
recreations  was  farming  As  he  bought  many 
farms  in  Ohio,  his  friends  laughingly  said  that 
he  aspired  to  own  all  of  Ohio  At  any  rate 
his  holdings  of  land  in  some  of  the  Ohio  coun- 
ties were  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "  owner  of  counties  "  The  foun- 
dation on  nhich  re^ts  a  people's  per'fnal 
rights  and  liberties  is  that  law  should  he 
supreme,    giving    to    every    individual    perfect 


just  ce  and  protect  on  from  unjust  oj  press  on 
Th  s  necessar  I  appl  es  to  re)  g  on  I  ufl  neis 
and  I  ol  t  cs  Thus  declared  our  4m  r  in 
f  refa  hers    and  it  is  the  mak  ng  and     f  hold 

ng  of  s  ha  doc  ment  that  An  er  ca  I  as  1  e 
come  tjpcal  of  human  endea  r  and  a  glo 
r  ous  freedom  Thus  men  of  n  t  at  e  n  e  oE 
intellect  and  a  I  gh  sei  se  of  jus  ce  I  re 
sp  ns  b  1  tj  ha  e  1  een  attracted  to  the  ar  s 
ius        8   profess  ons      vhere        ithout   far    of 

Ian  or  caste  thej  could  ork  out  tl  e  r  o 
salvat  on  n  tl  e  ndustrial  orld  Tie  great 
metropol  s  of  Ch  cago  oflers  a  ide  field  for 
men  of  push  and  perseverance  and  a  n  q  e 
example  among  those  ho  1  ad  overcon  e  and 
conquered  insurmountable  bus  ness  obsta  les 
1  as  Johi  W  K  aer  Sr  vhoae  name  toda 
the  Mdlle  West  s  a  sjDonym  for  lo  est 
effort  fair  play,  and  whole  hearted  loyaltv 
To  the  student  of  history  Mr  Kiser  s  lareer  is 
interesting  to  follow  Coming  to  Chuago  \ir 
tually  penniless    through  ilose  applic: 


y  self  S! 


0  the 


top  round  of  bu«iine*s  suctess  and  ranked  i 
one  of  the  representative  business  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  He  Has  a  tireless  worker 
and  neier  permitted  amuiementa  or  social  at 
fairs  to  interfere  with  his  man>  respouMbili 
ties  He  was  a  tjpital  energetic  self  made 
business  man  of  highest  ability  and  has  set  a 
wonderful  example  to  loung  men  of  the  prea 
ent  generation  thus  demonstrating  that 
through  self  privations  perseverance  and  stick 
toitiieness  one  can  succeed  and  be  able  to 
overcome  almost  any  business  dilHcultv  Mr 
Kiser  had  an  unusual  personality  and  his  char 
acteristics  «ere  strongly  markLd  He  won  the 
instant  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  and  the  lasting  friendship  of  those  with 
iihom  he  was  frequently  thrown.  His  rugged 
honesty  and  his  loyalty  in  every  relation  in 
lite  were  traits  that  stood  out  boldly  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  traits  of  character  was 
alTability.  If  he  ever  employed  a  hand  of 
iron,  it  was  always  incased  in  a  velvet  glove. 
Unusually  quick  in  reaching  decisions,  even 
upon  most  vital  questions,  his  manner  was  in- 
variably courteous,  one  might  say  almost  gen- 
tle. His  mind  seemed  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
its  tasks  without  generating  undue  heat,  and 
he  was  a  notable  example  of  practical  business 
efflcieney,  totally  devoid  of  brusqueness.  In 
1002  Mr.  Kiser  built  a  beautiful  home  at  3.357 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  where  he  resided 
until  1012  when  he  made  his  home  in  New 
York  City.  When  in  Chicago  he  resided  tem- 
porarily at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  but  his  per- 
manent home  after  1912  was  maintained  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Apartments  in  New  York 
City,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
Chicago  Athletic,  Mid-Day,  Glen  View,  South 
Shore  Country,  the  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Chicago  Golf  Clubs  of  Chii-ago;  the  Spring- 
field Country  Club  of  Springfield,  Ohio;  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America;  the  Blinkbrook 
Country  Club  and  the  Ohio  Society,  both  of 
New  York  City.  He  w-as  a  director  in  the 
First  National  Bank,  First  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  Miehle  Printing  Company,  all  of 
Chicago  Politically  he  was  an  independent 
Democrat  His  favorite  recreations  are  golf, 
yachting,  and  tennis.  He, was  married  to  Miss 
Thirza  Wilhelmiua  Furrow,  of  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 
18  Sept.,  1884,  and  two  children  were  born  of 
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GILBERT 

this  marriage:  Furrow  John  Kiaer  (b.  1: 
d  1902)  and  John  William  Kiaer  Jr  (Vale 
1915)  John  \\illiara  Kiaer  Jr  suLceedH  hi 
father  and  n  ill  no  doubt  tarry  out  the  aaro 

Klicies  nhich  ha\e  made  the  buainess  auch  a 
[ding  factor  in  its  special  line  Although 
young  and  just  out  of  colkge  he  has  shown 
great  business  capacity  and  mil  in  all  prob- 
abilitj  follon  the  Ime"*  of  aucccsa  laid  out  by 
his  father 

(jILBEUt  Henry  Franklin  Belknap  com- 
poser b  at  Sonieri  ille  Maas  26  bept ,  1868, 
the  Eon  of  Beni'iniin  franklin  and  Therese 
Angeline  |Gilson)  Gilbert  At  an  early  age 
he  taught  himself  to  play  the  violin  hia  hrst 
instrument  being  made  by  his  grandfather 
from  a  shingle  and  a  eipar  hnx  He  afterward 
studied  the  violin  tor  seieral  years  with  Emil 
Mollenhautr  He  took  lessons  in  harmony 
with  George  H  Howard  and  studied 
position  and  onhestr'itiDn  for  three  years 
with  Fd«ard  MicDonell  \\  hen  MacDowell 
planned  his  Indian  buite  Jlr  Gilbert  col 
lected  the  thematic  materials  from  the  origi 
nal  sources  He  has  since  mide  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  development  of  folk  muait  and 
has  been  an  exponent  of  its  value  as  a  foun 
dation  for  a  national  school  of  composition 
About  1102  he  went  into  business  and  did  lit 
tie  or  nothing  with  music  In  1001  he  went 
to  Pans  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Charpen 
tier's  "  Louise,"  and  the  opera  made  such  an 
impression  on  him  that  upon  his  return  he 
gave  up  business  and  devoted  himself  to  music 
In  1903  he  composed  a  number  of  remarkable 
Celtic  compositions  to  accompanv  the  produc 
tion  of  W.  B.  Yeats  pla\i  b>  the  Irish  Literarj 
Society  of  New  York  and  m  1004  performed 
a  similar  service  for  the  Twentieth  Centurj 
Club  of  Boston,  His  '  Celtic  Studies  (tour 
songs)  are  characteristic  of  his  use  of  na 
tional  color  as  well  as  examples  of  the 
originality  and  virile  style  which  character 
izes  most  of  his  works  He  has  become  better 
known  perhaps  by  his  setting  of  Stevenson's 
"  Pirate  Song "  than  any  other  one  coraposi 
tion.  As  sung  by  David  Bispham,  and  others 
throughout  the  country,  it  has  achieved  con 
siderable  popularity,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
evident  spontaneity  of  the  work  and  the 
peculiarly  happy  rendition  of  the  spirit  of 
the  poem.  Aside  from  composition,  Mr.  Gil 
bert  baa  been  engaged  in  an  editorial  ca 
pacity  by  music  publishing-houses  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  Wa-wan  Press 
of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  a  concern  devoted 
to  securing  a  better  recognition  for  American 
composers  In  conjunction  with  Prof,  J.  D 
Whitney  of  Harvard  he  gave  a  series  of  con 
certs  illustratmg  modern  Slavic  tendencies  in 
musical  eompoiition  and  more  recently  was 
associated  with  Fdnard  S  Curtis  in  lectures 
on  Indian  life  and  art  A  series  of  motion 
pictures  were  presented  with  appropriate  in 
eidental  music  composed  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  His 
recent  compositions  include  "  Three  Ameri 
can  Dances  tor  Full  (Jrchestra,"  concerning 
which  Mr  GiUiert  writes  "Composing  these 
dances  I  haie  had  in  mind  Mosikowski's 
Spanish  Dances  and  Grieg's  Norwegian 
Dances  I  ha^e  tried  to  present  the  popular 
American  spirit  in  artistic  form.  I  have  made 
free  use  of  ragtime  rhjthms  and  all  sorts  of 
twists  m  use  in  popular  music,  but  have  tried 


BABLER 

to  enhance  their  piquancy  by  means  ol  har- 
mony and  orchestration."  Among  his  more 
important  works  are  two  "  Episodes  "  for  or- 
chestra (1897)  ;  "  Summer  Day  Fantasie  "; 
"  American  Humoresque  "  and  "  Comedy  Over- 
ture on  Negro  Themes"  (1906);  "Ameri- 
canesque "  (19071,  and  "American  Dances," 
all  for  orchestra.  He  has  also  published  "  A 
Group  of  Songa"  (18911;  "  Salammbo's  In- 
vocation to  Tanith";  "  Zephyrus,  the  Lament 
of  Doirde "  (1003|;  "Mazurka,  Negro  Epi- 
sode, Scherzo"  (1903);  "Two  Verlaine 
Moods"    (1904);    "The   Island   ot   the   Fay" 

(1U04);  "Croon  of  the  Dew"  (1904);  "  Kain 
Song,'  Two  W  ing  Songs,"  "  Sleep  and 
Poetrj         ( 1904 )  Fairy     Song  "      ( 1904 1  ; 

"Two  South  American  Gipsy  Songs"  (1906); 
and    has    edited     '  One    Hundred    Folksongs " 

(19091  Mr  Gilberts  compositions  are  i.har- 
acterized  by  a  !u\uriancL  ot  harmonic  color, 
striking  originality  and  daring  and  in  gen 
eral  bj  a  highly  individual  and  poetic  imagt 
nation  His  stvle  has  witnessed  a  rapid  eto 
lution  from  European  infiueuLes  especiallv 
that  of  the  modern  French  School,  to  a  bold 
Americanism  His  melodies  are  cast  in  a 
large  mold  and  his  sense  of  orchestral  color 
ing  la  unusuall>  rich  He  wa-i  married  4 
June  1906  to  Helen  KaliBcher  of  Tass-\, 
Roumania 

BABLER  Jacob  Leonard  i  ict  pr  aident  In 
ternational  Life  Insnr'iniP  Compini  h  in 
Monroe  U  is  }  May  1872,  son  of  Henrv 
J    and   Salome   S 

(Lttchsinger )  Ba 
bier  His  father, 
a  merchant  of 
marked  industry 
and  integrity, 

came  to  this  coun 

land   in   1350    and 
■ttled 


other. 


the  daughter 
Jacob  L  Luch 
singer  who  came 
to  this  country 
from  Berlin  Gcr 
many  everted  a 
strong  moral  and 
spiritual  influence 
on  her  family 
4fter  completing 
his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  ot  El  Dorado  Springs  Mo 
Mr  Babler  entered  Washington  Univeraitv 
St  Louis  Later  he  read  law  and  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  bar  in  18J3  beginning  a  dis 
tmgiaished  and  suLceaaful  professional  career 
at  El  Dorado  In  1002  he  engaged  in  the 
buainess  as  a  member  ot  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com 
pany  sen  ing  that  company  in  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  Later  he  was  appointed  agency 
director  with  headquarters  in  New  Haven 
Conn  Here  he  remained  until  1  Jan  1004 
when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Buffalo  N  Y 
office  His  unflagging  interest  and  /eal  for  his 
work  were  recogni/ed  and  on  1  Jan  1907 
he  was  chosen  director  and  western  manager 
of  the  North  AmeriPin  Life  Insurance  Com 
pany  ot  Newark  N  J  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River     Mr,  Babler  established 
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beadquarterB  for  the  company  in  St  Louis, 
Mo  ubere  he  soon  made  himself  a  power 
the  insurance  field  bj  bis  splendid  Hork  i 
failing  good  nature  and  courteous  manne 
In  the  fall  of  1907  he  resigned  that  positi 
to  organize  the  International  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  &t  Louis  Mo  of  whith  he  n 
elected  v  ice  president  and  general  manager 
agencies  a  position  he  non  holds  Mr  Bab 
IS  ei-tremely  popular  with  the  large  number  of 
agents  «hn;h  the  company  has  in  nearly  eiery 
state  in  the  Union  and  his  success  coming 
as  it  has  by  continual  appliLBtion  to  the  de 
tails  of  the  business  and  a  resolution  to  let 
each  promotion  be  onlj  the  means  to  gain 
another  has  been  of  real  encouragement  and 
inspiration  to  him  W  ith  the  eiaie  interest 
which  he  manifests  in  everything  he  under- 
takes Mr  Babler  has  gone  into  politics  He 
IS  a  staunch  Eepublican  and  tn  April  1Q14, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Missouri  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  He  was  reelected  in  August  1*114 
He  uas  elected  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  at  the  State  Convention, 
held  at  E\eel«ior  Springs  Mo  on  6  April, 
lOlB  after  which  he  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  btate  Committee  Beginning 
like  so  many  of  our  foremost  Americana  Mr. 
Babler  ha*  made  his  «ay  with  rapid  strides  to 
places  of  recognized  importance  in  business 
and  social  life  Along  the  pathway  of  busi- 
ness success  he  has  gathered  a  broad  culture 
and  In  e!v  spiritual  interests  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  about  Mr  Bibler,  the  charm  of 
a  good  man  doing  good  He  is  warmhearted 
even  to  impulsneness  though  his  donations  to 
chanties  are  confined  to  movements  that  fend 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering Mr  Babler  has  been  trained  m  appre- 
ciation of  literature  and  his  library  contains 
many  interesting  \olumes  on  philowpbv  and 
history  He  is  a  man  oE  high  intelligence, 
cultivated  and  refined  qualities  which  have  at- 
tracted to  him  a  large  circle  of  friends 
Though  not  an  active  clubman  Mr  Bibler 
holds  membership  in  the  Business  Mens' 
league  Kirk«ood  Golf  Club  and  the  St  Louis 
Press  Club  In  summarizing  the  work  of  Mr 
Babler  in  the  deielopment  of  the  International 
Life  Insurance  Company  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  following  statistics  which  should  have 
great  weight  for  those  seeking  the  secret  of  his 
success  The  company  was  organized  in 
August  110<l  with  a  capital  cf  $52';  OflO  It 
dosed  its  business  31  Dee  1016  with  assets 
of  more  than  seven  million  dollars  insurance 
in  force  of  66  million  dollars  and  an  annual 
income  of  alraut  five  million  dollars  On  16 
Dec  ItIS  he  married  Elizabeth  L  Dilworth, 
of  Pittsburgh    Pa 

GAUITOII,  Joseph  Gnmey,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  b.  at  New  Garden, 
near  Greensboro,  N.  C,  7  May,  1836,  son  of 
Dr.  Horace  C.  and  Gulialma  (Hollingsworth) 
Cannon.  He  was  educated  in  Bloom ingdalc. 
III.,  whither  his  family  removed  wben  he  was 
four  years  old.  Upon  the  father's  death,  ten 
years  later,  he  started  work  in  a  country 
store.  At  twenty-one  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  a  local  office  and,  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858,  he  engaged  in  practice  at  Tuscola  in 
Douglas  County,  III,  In  1861  he  was  elected 
state's  attorney  for  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial 
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District  of  Ulinois  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  1868.  From  the  first  he  gave  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  and  as  its  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  Twelfth  Illinois 
District  in  1872  was  pitted  against  a  strong 
Democratic  opponent.  He  was  elected,  took 
his  seat  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  and  by 
re-election  sat  in  every  Congress  till  tha 
Fifty-first.  He  distinguished  himself  almoat 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  given  important 
committee  places,  including  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appropriations,  As  a  member  of 
that  on  post-offices  and  post-roads  he  was  in- 
strumental in  providing  prepayment  accord- 
ing to  weight  fur  second-class  matter  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  vvas  responsible  for  the 
placing  of  sugar  on  the  free  list  After  an 
interval  of  one  term  (having  been  defeated  in 
1888},  he  was  in  1890  re-elected  from  the 
same  district  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress  and 
this  time  retained  his  seat  till  1903  (Fifty- 
seventh  Congress).  He  was  again  made  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
its  chairman  from  19115  to  1911  As  "watch- 
dog of  the  treasury,"  an  epithet  attached  to 
the  incumbent  of  that  position,  he  established 
a  record  for  careful  judgment  in  apportioning 
the  government  moneys  Especially  in  pro- 
iding  the  funds  for  the  Spanish -American 
.'ar  was  he  called  upon  to  exercise  great 
sagacity,  and  he  was  at  all  times  equal  to 
the  responsibilities  which  the  office  imposed. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  insular 
affairs  he  participated  in  the  adjustment  of 
'  '  IS  of  the  possessions  acijuired  from 
Se  was  also  very  active  in  the  con- 
sideration of  government  reforms;  in  the  cur- 
rency and  tariff  debates;  in  the  advocacy  of 
larger  navy  and  reorganization  of  the  army; 
id  in  the  discussion  of  shipping  and  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  In  1902  Mr  Cannon  was 
nt  to  Congress,  this  time  from  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  District,  having  in  the 
meantime  removed  to  Danville.  In  November, 
1903,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
succeed  David  B,  Henderson.  The  adminiatra- 
of  that  important  post  came  to  him  at  a 
when,  under  the  strict  rules  which  had 
given  Thomas  B.  Reed  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Czar,"  it  had  assumed  its  most  autocratic 
aspect.  It  was  by  some  held  to  be  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  government,  in  many  re- 
spects surpassing  that  of  the  President,  The 
Republican  party  was  accused  of  using  this 
power  as  a  reactionary  force,  and  in  prevent- 
ing progressive  measures  by  a  policy  of 
"  stand-pattism."  This  condition  resulted  in 
a  peculiar  political  division,  a  portion  of  the 
majority  siding  with  the  Democrats  in  their 
"  revolt "  against  the  Speaker's  power  and  the 
tactics  of  the  conservative  element.  This  por- 
beeame  known  as  "  insurgents "  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Progressive  party, 
which  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  its  standard- 
bearer  in  1912.  A  considerable  abrogation 
the  Speaker's  power  was  the  outcome  (see 
Ci.AEK,  Champi  and  the  Democrats  having  re- 
turned a  majority  to  Congress  in  1910,  Mr. 
Cannon  was  defeated  for  re-election  as  Speaker. 
He  retired  from  active  politics  at  the  end  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress.  Mr.  Cannon  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  leaders  of  his  party 
the   National   Convention   of   1908   he 
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PEGEAM 

received  fiftj-eighl  votes  for  President.  He 
has  been  a  distinctive  figure  in  Ameriian 
polities.  A  man  of  the  solid,  plain  "  common 
sense "  type,  his  homely  comments,  brimming 
with  unadorned  sagacity  and  quaint  humor 
have  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  "  Uncle 
Joe."  Franit  in  his  conservatism,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  the  honesty  of  his 
purposes  has  not  been  questioned  even  by  his 
enemies.  He  is  of  the  sturdy  race. of  states 
man,  which  is  passing  away,  but  to  which  the 
country  in  a  large  rneasure  owes  its  material 
success.  Mr.  Cannon  married  in  1862,  Marj 
P.  Reed,  of  Canfleld,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters. 

PEGEAM,  QeoTge  Hemdon,  civil  engineer 
b.  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  29  Dec.  1855,  son 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Mercy  Adelaide 
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operator  of 
boats  on  the  Mi 
Biasippi  River  I 
was  graduated  at 
Washmgton  University  St  Touis  m  1877  with 
the  highest  9  ndard  that  had  ever  been  attained 
there  During  that  year  he  was  employed 
the  engineering  force  on  the  location  and  ci 
struetion  of  the  Tjtih  and  Northern  Railway 
in  Idaho  In  IS'S  he  became  principal  assist- 
ant to  C  Shaler  Smith  the  noted  bridge  en- 
gineer and  in  May  1880  became  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Edgmoor  Iron  Company  of  W  il- 
mington  Dei  then  the  largest  bridge  works 
in  the  world  In  1886  Mr  Pegram  re- 
signed to  travel  in  Europe  and  subiequently 
opened  an  office  in  ^ew  lork  Citv  as  con- 
sulting engineer  Three  years  later  he  be- 
came consulting  engineer  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  S>sfem  and  in  1803  chief 
engineer  of  the  Union  Pacihc  System  «hich 
was  composed  of  a  large  number  of  railrtad 
lines  aggregating  over  1 000  miles  Dur- 
ing this  peri>d  he  was  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Pioneer  Flectrie  Povuer  Company  in  the 
construction  of  the  plants  at  Ogden  and  Salt 
lalte  City  Ltah  In  1808  Mr  Pegram  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
Manhattan  Hevated  Railroad  of  New  York 
Cltv  then  contemplating  lirge  e\tensionB  and 
the  adoption  of  electric  motive  power  He 
still  holds  the  position  In  1886  he  designed 
the  Kansas  City  Elevated  Railroad  emtody- 
ing  an  invention  for  which  a  patent  was 
grantel  in  ISSO  he  built  the  Jirat  bridge  of  a 
■   patented   type     known   as   the      Pegram 
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which   a   large   number   have   been  I  prosecutiong    of    the    pack( 


constructed  m  1800  he  designed  and  built  a 
combined  highway  and  railwav  bridge  i  r  ^^ 
the  Arkansas  River  at  Fort  -^mith  \rk  in 
IMfll  he  erected  the  bridges  of  the  Houston 
Central  Arkinsaa  and  ^o^thorn  Railway 
across  the  Onochita  Little  and  Red  Rivers  in 
Louisiana  in  1892  he  designed  the  train 
house  of  the  Union  Station  bt  Louis  Mo  at 
that  time  the  largest  m  the  world  and  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  on  the  Boston  Union 
Stall  n  In  1804  he  rebuilt  in  one  season 
the  bridges  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  m  Idaho 
aggregating  over  a  mile  in  lenj^th  In  ISOo 
he  designed  the  steel  pipe  line  of  the  Pioneer 
Electric  Power  Company  at  Ogden  Utah  This 
pipe  IB  SLX  feet  in  diameter  and  sustains  a 
500  foot  head  of  water  Special  machmerj 
on  which  patents  were  granted  was  invented 
to  rivet  it  up  by  power  in  the  trench  Mr 
Pegram  is  the  autlior  of  a  paper  on  For 
mulas  for  the  heights  of  BridgLS  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  ''tcietj 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1386  besides  contribu 
tions  to  the  tchnical  discussions  in  societies 
and  the  press  He  was  president  of  the  Teth 
nica! ''uiictj  of  Omahaandof  the  Alumni  Asso 
ciation  of  Washington  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York;  Engineers' 
Club  of  St.  Louis;  Academy  of  Science  of  St. 
Louis;  and  the  Technical  Society  of  Omaha. 
Mr.  Pegram  married  at  Barrie,  Ont.,  8  Sept., 
1897,  Jessie  Mirrieless,  daughter  of  Dugald 
Crawford,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis. 

VEEDER.  Albert  Henry,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Fonda.  N.  Y.,  1  April,  1844;  d.  in  Chicago, 
III.,  13  July,  I9I4,  son  of  Henry  and  Rachel 
(LansingI  Veeder.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor, Simon  Volkertse  Veeder,  alias  de 
Bakker,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  in  1652,  and  located  at  New 
Amsterdam,  now  called  New  York.  The  line 
of  descent  is  traced  through  his  son,  Volkert 
and  Jannitse  ( Schermerhorn )  Veeder;  their 
son,  Johannes;  their  son.  Abraham  and  Sarah 
(Vedderl  Veeder.  and  their  son,  Albert  and 
Nancy  (Eckerl  Veeder,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
great-grandfather,  Lieut  .-Col.  Abraham  Vee- 
der, served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Albert  H.  Veeder  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  was  graduated  at  Union  Coli^e, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Sulisequently  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Galva,  III.,  where  he  read  law  in 
the  ofRoe  of  John  I,  Bennett.  In  1868  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Galva,  HI.  Here  he  continued 
successfulb"  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  111.  Later  he  was  chosen  attorney 
for  the  town  of  Lake,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
which  position  he  filled  for  many  years.  In 
1885  he  became  general  counsel  of  Swift  and 
Company,  and  continued  to  act  as  legal  ad- 
viser of  this  concern  and  its  affiliated  com- 
panies until  his  death.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  National  Packing 
Company  and  in  the  litigation  against  the 
large  packing  companies  unde.'  the  federal  and 
State  anti-trust  laws.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  cases  growing  out  of  the 
the   federal 
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government  under  the  Sherman  Act,  in  1905 
and  IDll,  both  of  which  casea  resulted  favor' 
ably  to  the  packing  companies.  Mr.  Veeder's 
executive  ability  and  diversity  of  talent  were 
shown  in  no  way  more  clearly  than  by  his 
admission  to  membership  in  many  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments.  He  was  a 
director  in  Swift  and  Company,  St.  Louis 
National  Stock  Yards  Company,  San  Francisco 
Stock  Yards  Company,  Consumers  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  Chicago, 
Junction  Railway  Company,  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company,  and  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards 
Company,  His  energy  was  not  confined  to  his 
profession,  for  he  was  an  active  member  of 
numerous  civic  organizations  devoted  to 
interests  of  Chicago  and  its  people.  He 
a  man  of  strict  integrity,  sound  judgment. 
Strong  and  cultivated  intellect,  vigorous  char- 
acter, and  conversant  with  and  interested  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  He  maintained 
a  reputation  for  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty,  showing  at  all  times  masterful 
leadership  by  respect  for  the  rights  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  Among  the  social  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected are  the  Chicago  Club,  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Club,  University  Club,  and  the  Midday 
Club.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  member  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  On  15  Aug.,  1866.  Mr.  Veeder 
married  Helen  L..  daughter  of  Rev.  Isaac  G 
Duryee,  of  Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  and  they  had 
four  children:  Henry,  Albert  E,,  Jessie,  and 
Paul  L.  Veeder, 

CLARK,  Champ,  Congressman,  b.  in  An 
derson  County,  Ky.,  7  March,  1850,  son 
of  John  Hampton  and  Aletha  Jane  (Beau 
champ)  Clark.  His  maternal  grand  father  was 
James  T.  Beauchamp,  a  member  of  the  Ken 
tucky  legislature.  After  attending  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  later  years  working  at  farm 
labor  and  clerking  in  a  country  store,  he 
taught  school.  He  saved  enough  of  his  earn 
ings  to  send  him  to  college  and  after  a  time 
in  Kentucky  University  he  entered  Bethany 
(W.  Va. )  College,  where  he  graduated  with 
highest  honors,  and  as  Latin  salutatorian  m 
1873.  Teaching  again  became  his  profession 
For  two  years  he  was  president  of  Marshall 
College,  the  first  normal  school  in  West  Vir 
ginia,  being  the  youngest  college  president  m 
the  country,  and  after  his  removal  to  Lou 
isiana.  Mo,,  he  became  principal  of  the  high 
school,  Meantimehe  was  graduated  LL.B,  from 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  in  1876  en 
tered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Louisiana, 
Mo,,  serving  as  city  attorney  there  during 
1878-80  and  for  one  year  at  Bowling  Green, 
Mo,  (1880-81K  where  he  has  since  continued 
to  reside.  In  1879  he  became  editor  of  the 
Riverside  "  Press,"  which  he  conducted  for 
two  years,  as  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1880  he  served  as 
presidential  elector.  He  then  became  assist- 
ant prosecuting  attorney  of  Pike  County,  Mo., 
and  after  four  years  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney,  serving  from  1885  to  1889,  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  sent  to  the  State  legislature, 
where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Jurisprudence,  He  became  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  1802,  and  elected  by  a 
large  plurality  became  a  member  of  the  Fifty- 
third   Congress    (1893-95),      He   failed   of   re- 
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election  in  18S4,  but  returned  to  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress;  he  has  represented  the  Ninth 
Missouri  District  in  the  national  house  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time  (10171.  In  1902 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  in  December,  1908,  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  minority 
leader  to  succeed  John  Sharp  Williams.  The 
Democratic  nominee  for  Speaker  in  1909,  he 
was  elected  to  that  position  after  the  return 
of  a  Democratic  majority  in  1910.  On  the 
floor  of  the  House  he  advocated  free  silver, 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  advocated 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  vigorously  op- 
posed the  Dingley  and  Payne  tariff  bills.  As 
Speaker  his  methods  are  in  strong  contrast 
to  those  of  his  predecessor  (Joseph  G,  Can- 
non), being  liberal  and  in  accord  with  the 
broader  and  more  democratic  rules  adopted  by 
the  House  in  1910,  the  essentials  of  which  are 
the  appointment  of  committees  by  bi-partisan 
committee,  the  abrogation  ot  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  Speaker,  and  freer  recognition  of  mi- 
nority speakers.  Mr,  Clark  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  national  campaigns,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  unusual  rhetorical  powers  has 
become  a  popular  favorite  among  party  lead- 
ers. In  1904  he  was  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  notify  the  presi- 
dential candidate  (Alton  B  Parker)  In 
1912  he  uas  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for 
President,  and  for  a  time  his  selection  by  the 
Baltimore  Convention  seemed  assured  But 
the  support  of  William  J  Brjan,  who  was 
an  instructed  Clark  delegate  from  Nebraska, 
throM  n  to  U  oodrow  \\  ilson,  hai  ing  made 
hj8  nomination  impossible,  he  finally  with 
drew  in  fa\or  of  the  latter  though  during 
a  prolonged  deadlock  he  was  in  the  lead 
receiung  'i'iQ  votes  on  the  tenth  ballot 
against  330  for  V\  ilson  In  the  ensuing 
campaign  he  supported  the  party  a  candi 
date,  and,  re-eletted  to  Congress,  wis  again 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  He  took 
a  prominent  part  m  the  tariff  revision  (see 
UxDEBWooD,  OscAB  W  I ,  and  the  currency 
legislation  enacted  during  the  special  session 
ot  1913  Since  1804  Mr  Clark  has  Uctured 
frequently  at  various  assemblies  on  such  sub 
jects  as  "  Picturesque  Public  Men,"  "  Richer 
than  Gokonda  "  a  lawyer'";  defense  of  religion 
"Aaron  Burr,"  "Border  Heroes,"  "The  Orator 
Paramount"  (Daniel  WebHter],  and  '  Th" 
Great  Misaourian"  (Thomas  H  Bentonl  He 
was  Mce  president  of  the  Trans  Mississippi 
Congress  at  Denver,  He  received  the  degrees 
of  A,M.  and  LL.D.  from  his  alma  maler  in 
1874  and  1907,  In  1881  he  married  Genevieve, 
daughter  of  Joel  D,  Bennett,  of  Callaway 
County,  Mo.,  and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter 
VIAl,  Oeorge  MoHaughten,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Lyons  Township,  Cook  County,  11!,,  15 
Feb,,  1850;  d,  in  Chicago,  III,,  5  March,  1915, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (McNaughtenl 
Vial.  His  paternal  grandfather,  an  Illinois 
pioneer,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island, 
removed,  in  1833,  to  Illinois,  where  his  family 
joined  him  in  1834,  The  first  man  bearing  the 
name  Vial,  of  whom  we  have  record,  in 
America,  was  John  Vial,  who  died  about  the 
year  1685,  His  son,  Jonathan  Vial,  who  died 
in  1724,  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Vial  whose 
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son  ''vlvester  Vial  was  the  father  of  Joseph 
Vial  the  Illinois  pioneer  His  son  Samuel 
Vial  the  father  of  Ceorge  M  Vial  was  born 
in  Orange  County  N  \  25  July  1811  and 
followed  hia  father  to  Cook  County  III  in 
1834  He  married  19  Nov  1846  Margaret 
daughter  of  George  McNaughten  and  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire  Scotland  'Samuel  ^  lal  war 
occupied  in  farming  south  of  La  Grange  111 
until  1874  when  he  retired  and  thereafter 
made  his  home  in  La  Orange  He  died  17 
Ott  Illl  at  the  lenerable  age  of  ninetytwo 
years — pr  bably  the  oldest  continuous  settler 
m  the  count\  Ceorge  M  Vial  was  the  sec 
ond  in  a  family  of  Hie  children  three  of 
whom  are  afil!  living  He  was  reared  on  his 
father  s  farm  and  acquired  his  early  educa 
tion  in  the  neighboring  public  schools  When 
a  lad  of  eighteen  n)t  entirely  aatiefied  with 
farm  duties  and  requirements  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  find  something  more  to  his  taste 
and  possibly  more  frohtahie  There  he  ie 
cured  employment  *  ith  H  M  Hooker  in  the 
paint  and  ^las^  husinesi  After  a  few  years 
in  this  connection  he  returned  to  the  farm 
hut  in  January  1880  he  re  entered  the  em 
ploy  of  Mr  Hooker  Prom  this  time  he  grad 
ually  rose  through  the  various  grades  of  aery 
ice  by  his  ability  and  trustnorthinesa  When 
the  H  M  Hooker  Compiny  was  incorporated 
in  1819  he  became  a  shareholder  and  when 
Mr  Hooker  retired  from  the  presidency 
January  1908  was  elected  to  auLceed  hin: 
that  office  The  business  of  the  company  grew 
frtm  a  small  beginning  to  one  of  the  most 
eifeneiie  in  its  line  Mr  %  la!  displayed 
marked  ezecutiie  ability  in  the  administra 
tion  of  its  afTairs  holding  the  presidency  un 
til  the  time  of  his  death  After  1895  he 
turned  considerable  of  his  attention  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Chicago  ^hite  Lead  and 
Oil  Company  The  H  M  Hooker  Company 
having  purchased  this  enterprise  at  that  time 
made  Mr  \  lal  secretary  and  general  man 
ager  Before  his  death  he  had  aeen  it  more 
than  treble  its  business  Mr  Vial  was  also  a 
director  of  the  La  Grange  State  Bank  presi 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Paint  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  in  loni  02  president  of  (he  National 
Faint  Oil  and  'Varnish  Association  in  1901 
and  one  of  the  best  known  paint  men  in  the 
country  From  his  logical  and  well  ordered 
mind  have  sprung  man^  ideas  and  plans  which 
are  in  common  use  today  in  the  paint  and  oil 
mdustrie^  and  operate  for  the  public  at  large 
He  was  neier  willing  however  to  assume  the 
titles  and  honor  of  leadership  and  always  re 
fused  to  take  the  personal  credit  tor  results  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  achieving  Mr 
Vial  was  possessed  of  a  charming  personality 
a  determined  spirit  and  indefatigable  energy 
combined  with  a  resourcefulness  that  carried 
to  a  succeSHfni  issue  everything  that  he  under 
took  His  judgment  and  discernment  were 
rarely  at  fault  and  even  during  the  last 
months  t  h  s  life  when  he  endured  much 
physical  suffering  his  mind  was  as  alert  and 
active  as  ever  and  fh  a  wis  true  to  the  iaat 
He  was  a  man  of  str  ng  convictions  mcdified 
by  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others  his 
initiative  and  energy  made  him  everywhere  a 
power  yet  never  self  seeking  he  welcomed 
leadership  only  that  he  could  eflectnely  serve 
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his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Vial  was  always  a  use- 
ful and  influential  citizen  of  La  Grange,  III,, 
having  served  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education;  director  of  the  public  library i 
director  of  the  Chicago  City  Missionary  So- 
ciety; president  of  the  Chicago  Congregational 
Club,  and  moderator  of  the  Illinois  Congre- 
gational State  Association,  in  1909,  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
of  La  Grange,  HI.,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Congregational  laymen  in  the  United 
States.  In  1913  he  was  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Missions  Mr  Vial  was  also  a  member  of 
the  La  Grange  Country  Club  the  Chicago  Con 
gregational  Club  and  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago  On  15  Sept  1874  he  married 
Emma  Frost  daughter  of  Henry  Butler  (.ood 
rich  of  Morrii  III  They  had  six  children 
three  of  whom  Mary  Morris  Mercy  (.race 
and  Charles  Henry  Vial   are  still  living 

HESTER  William  publisher  b  in  Pough 
keepsie  N  Y  /  Dec  I83n  son  of  Samuel 
Wood  Hester  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Isaac  \an  Anden  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Hia  grand 
father  was  Thomas  Edward  Hester  a  nitive 
of  Oxford  England  who  came  to  New  York 
in  1797  William  Hester  was  educated  at  the 
publiL  Bchocla  in  Poughkeepsie  and  at  the 
Rhinebeck  Academy  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  came  to  Brooklvn  where  he  obtained  a 
situation  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
which  his  uncle  had  established  m  1841  Un 
der  the  primitive  conditions  prevailing  at  that 
t  me  in  every  newspaper  office  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer  which  he  pursued  until  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  enter  the  business 
department  His  advancement  hal  been  re 
tarded  rather  than  helped  by  his  relationship 
to  Isiac  \  an  \nden  whn  on  one  ccasion 
at  leait  had  shown  that  he  would  not  be 
swayed  by  family  considerations  m  making 
promotion")  Hia  promotion  to  the  office  was 
therefore  dictated  by  a  sincere  conviction  that 
the  change  waa  not  only  deserved  but  would 
alao  he  of  service  to  the  Eagle  Assuming 
constantly  enlarging  responsibilities  William 
Hester  remained  in  the  business  office  of  the 
Eagle  until  1870  when  the  control  of  the 
paper  was  temporarily  relinquished  ly  Isaac 
\an  Anden  who  became  one  of  the  p  hce  com 
missioners  for  Bnoklyn  The  new  interests 
which  had  taken  over  the  Eagle  from  Mr 
^an  Anden  had  asked  William  Heater  to  re 
mam  with  them  but  he  preferred  to  Eolbw  hia 
ui  Ue  into  the  pjlice  department  where  he  vias 
app  inted  cashier  The  connection  of  both 
with  the  police  department  was  brief  because 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Eigle  under  its  new  management  made 
isy  and  inviting  a  re  establishment  of  the 
Van  Anden  regime  When  this  took  place 
tt  illiam  Hester  became  a  stockholder  in  the 
Fagle  with  prospects  plainly  indicating 
h  s  ultimate  accession  to  full  control  He  was 
appointed  business  manager  a  position  he 
held  m  1875  when  Mr  ^  an  Anden  a  dtath 
left  the  entire  management  of  the  Eagle  m 
his  handa.  Colonel  Hester  was  well  equipped 
by  experience  and  knowledge  to  render  valuable 
service  and  his  choice  as  pubtiaher  and,  in 
January,  1876,  as  president  of  the  Eagle 
Corporation,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Under  his  presidency  the  "  Eagle "  has  de- 
veloped into  a  newspaper  of  national  impor- 
tance. He  ha  a  directed  its  growth  from  a 
small  office  to  one  of  the  largost  and  moat 
modern  newspaper  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  Its  increase  in  influence,  in  quality, 
in  size,  in  mechanical  equipment,  in  circula- 
tion, in  advertising  and  in  bureau  and  branch 
office  enterprise  has  been  identified  with  the 
period  of  bis  control.  Colonel  Heater  has  al- 
ways taken  a  great  interest  in  public  quea- 
tiona  and  movementa,  particularly  those  af- 
fecting Brooklyn  where,  through  the  "  Eagle," 
he  has  been  responsible  for  the  aolution  of 
not  a  few  vexing  problems,  notably  that  aris- 
ing from  the  proposal  to  widen  Livingston 
Street.  He  has  not  been  active  in  politics, 
although  in  1882  he  was  unsuccessfully  a 
candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  188(i,  while  visiting  Europe,  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Whitney  commissioner  of 
public  parks,  but,  after  a  long  vacation,  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  application  to  business 
compelled  him  to  decline.  Colonel  Hester,  in 
1854,  served  as  a  member  of  the  old  volunteer 
fire  department  of  Brooklyn,  and  three  years 
later  hia  connection  with  the  State  militia 
began  as  a  member  of  Company  A,  Fourteenth 
Regiment.  On  3  Jan,,  1875,  Governor  Tilden 
appointed  him  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant -col  on  el  in  the  second  division  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  which  he  served  for  more  than  five  years 
under  Generals  Dakin  and  Jourdan,  Colonel 
Hester  is  a  man  of  strong  character,  aggrea- 
Bive  in  the  support  of  hia  convictiona,  but 
generous  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  conspicuous  buaineaa 
talent  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  is  a  representative  type  of  upright  citizen 
and  man  of  affairs.  Beside  the  presidency  of 
the  "  Ea^le "  which  he  haa  held  since  1878, 
he  is  a  director  in  the  Eagle  Warehouse  Com- 
pany; a  trustee  in  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 
pany; a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Hamil- 
ton Clubs  of  Brooklyn;  the  Metropolitan  Club 
and  New  York  Yacht  Club  of  New  York;  the 
Nassau  Country  Club;  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  Pilgrims  Society. 

BANOS,  George  Archer,  lawyer,  h.  in  Le 
Sueur,  Minn,,  8  Nov.,  1867,  son  of  Alfred 
Walstein  and  Sarah  D.  ( Plowman )  Bangs, 
His  earlieat  American  ancestor  was  Edward 
Bangs,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land in  the  ship  "Anne,"  in  1623,  and  landed 
at  Plymouth.  His  father  was  an  attomey- 
at-law  who  gained  considerable  prominence 
during  the  early  days  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  George  A,  Bangs  acquired  hia  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  the  high  school  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Here,  also,  following  his  father's  example,  he 
studied  for  the  bar,  and  began  practicing  law, 
in  1893,  with  C.  J.  Fisk,  now  chief  justice  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  From  1890  to  1901 
he  waa  local  city  attorney  and  during  various 
periods,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been 
chief  counsel  for  the  North  Dakota  house  of 
representatives.  During  his  practice  at 
Grand  Forks,  Mr.  Bangs  has  been  engaged  in 
moat  of  the  casea  in  the  local  courts  involving 
matters  of  state-wide  interest.  He  was  the 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  proceedings  which  set 


executive 
widely  criticized  He 
one  side  or  the  other,  ii 
county  seat  and  di\isioi 


aaide  the  notorious  Capitol  Commission  Bill, 
under  which  an  attempt  waa  made  to  dispose 
of  the  State  lands,  and  construct  a  capitol  and 
on  plans  that  were 
aa  been  attorney,  on 
practically  all  of  the 
litigation  arising  out 
of  the  rapid  de- 
lelopment  in  the 
w  e  stern  part  of 
the  State,  includ- 
ing the  Ward 
County  division 
and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Burke  and 
Renville  Counties; 
the  organization  of 
McKenzJe  County, 
the  division  of  Mc- 
Lean County  and 
of  Billings  County, 
the  organization 
of  Golden  Valley 
County,  and  the 
location  of  the 
county  seats  of 
Pembina,  Rollette, 
Burke,  Mountrail, 
f  ^  McKenzie,         and 

^Z^VA^  Sheridan  Counties. 
^ — fr-'^Mr.  Bangs  is  also 
^  the     attorney     for 

the  Joint  Drainage  Boards  of  Bottineau  and 
McHenry  Counties,  in  the  straightening,  widen- 
ing, and  deepening  of  the  Mouse  River  channel, 
operations  on  which  extended  from  some  ten  or 
fifteen  milea  into  Canada  and  resulted  in  the 
reclamation  of  more  than  two  million  acres  of 
land.  In  1911,  when  the  State  house  of 
representatives  impeached  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Cowan,  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District, 
Mr.  Bangs  was  selected  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers as  chief  counsel  to  handle  the  proceed- 
ings before  the. senate,  the  trial  lasting  some 
forty  days.  Mr,  Bangs  has  collected  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  selected  law  libraries  in 
the  Northwest,  consisting  of  more  than  6,000 
volumes,  with  approximately  2,500  additional 
volumeB  in  his  private  miscellaneous  library. 
In  1904  he  was  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Supreme  Lo{lge  of 
the  Knighta  of  Pythias  for  the  reorganization 
of  its  insurance  department,  and  reported,  two 
years  later,  suggesting  plans  upon  which  the 
aociety  was  re-rated  and  is  now  successfully 
operating,  its  cash  investments  having  in- 
creased within  ten  years  from  practically 
nothing  to  approximately  $9,000,000.  As  a 
result  of  thia  service  Mr.  Bangs  was  invited  to  , 
address  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  the  various  States,  at  Rich- 
mond, Va,,  in  1907.  Mr.  Bangs  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Dakota  Bar  Association,  as  well 
as  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  On  1 
Oct.,  1889,  Mr.  Bangs  married  Maria  A. 
Gri^s,  who  died  in  I89I.  On  8  July,  1895,  he 
married  Zenia  A.  Gillbreack,  who  died  in  1912, 
He  has  one  son,  Donald  A.  Bangs, 

BANGS.  Tracy  Rollin,  lawyer,  b,  in  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.,  29  April,  1862,  son  of  Alfred 
W.  and  Alena  M.  (Baker)  Bangs.    His  father 
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was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  his  descent  was 
traced  from  Edward  Bangs,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1623,  Mr.  Bangs 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  began  his  legai  career  in 
August,  1885,  in  his  father's  office.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  special 
adaptation  for 
law  practice,  and 
what  he  lacked 
in  knowledge  of 
detail  he  made  up 
in   tact   and   per- 


he  V 


3  ap 


pointed  city  at 
torney  in  Grand 
Forks  N  D  and 
later  state  s  at 
tornev  in  which 
office  he  dis 
played      unusual 


ability 
t\  ed      for 


many  jears  as 
U.  S.  attorney 
-  for  the  district 
North  Da- 
kota, after  which 
he  returned  to 
his  large  and 
profitable  practice  as  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Bangs,  Netcher  and  Hamilton, 
Bangs  is  esteemed  for  his  characteristics  of 
courtesy  and  aifabiiity.  Though  quiet  in  de- 
meanor, he  is  respected  for  his  sturdy  in- 
tegrity and  unflinching  devotion  to  his ,  re- 
sponsibilities. Mr.  Bangs  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  educational  matters,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  He  was  supreme 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  1902- 
04,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and  of  the  Minneapolis 
Club  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  On  15  June, 
1887,  he  married  Jessie  L.  Campbell,  of  Grand 
Forks,  N.   D.     They  have  two  children. 

SWAIT,  Frank,  manufacturer  and  diplomat, 
b,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  2  May,  1833 ;  d.  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  9  June,  1015,  son  of  Joseph  Rock- 
well and  Hannah  Ann  (Andrews)  Swan,  He 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestors,  of  whom  the  first  in  America  was 
Joseph  Swan,  a  native  of  London,  England, 
who  emigrated  in  1760,  and  made  his  home  in 
Wallingford,  Conn,,  where  the  family  lived  for 
many  generations,  Mr.  Swan's  father  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Ohio  bar, 
a  gifted  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
who  for  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860, 
a  period  covering  a  troubled  part  of  our  na- 
tional history,  was  presiding  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  Frank  Swan  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Columbus,  where  he  attended 
public  and  private  schools  He  decided  upon  a 
business  career,  and,  in  1855,  started  out  inde- 
pendently in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and 
tools  He  continued  in  this  enterprise  mo'St 
successfully  for  the  next  five  yeara,  thereby 
gaining  much  valuable  knowledge  of  men  and 
buiinesa  methods  But  in  1860  his  health  be- 
came a  matter  of  huch  concern  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  business  altogether.    In 
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1870  he  resumed  his  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  Joliet,  III.,  as  the  senior  partner  of  Swan 
and  Swan,  a  hardware  firm  consisting  of  him- 
self and  James  A.  Swan.    He  continued  in  this 

■  line  until  the  date  of  his  final  retirement 
from  business,  1882,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved.     During    this    time    the    company    of 

a  and  Swan  had  become  an  important 
factor  in  its  special  line  of  industry,  and  Mr. 
Swan  was  not  only  widely  known  as  a  keen, 
successful  business  man,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
notably  able  and  public -spirited  citizens  of  the 
Middle  West.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  and  during  the  critical  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  country  had  need  of  the  services  of 
men  who  had  shown  themselves  possessed  of 
the  qualifications  of  ability,  integrity,  and 
judgment  to  administer  its  important  affairs 
abroad.  In  1862  Mr,  Swan  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  as  chief  attache 
of  the  Embassy  at  Paris.  This  post  he  held 
with  honor  from  1862  to  1864.  At  that  date  he 
was  made  United  States  consul  to  Naples, 
Italy,  and  filled  that  position  until  1866,  An 
incident  of  great  historical  interest  during  his 
residence  in  Naples  was  the  capture  of  John 
H.  Surratt,  for  whose  capture  a  reward  had 
been  offered  as  an  accomplice  of  John  \^"ilke^ 
Booth,  the  slayer  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Surratt  had  escaped  from  America  and 
found  refuge  in  Naples,  whence  he  had  fled  to 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  but  was  apprehended  by 
Mr.  Swan,  who  cabled  the  authorities  at  Alex- 
andria and  caused  his  arrest.  Mr.  Swan  was 
twice  married,  first,  in  Chicago,  in  1872,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ralston,  who  died 
31  May,  1886;  second,  in  1889,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  to  Sophie,  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles 
Windle,  of  Stamford.  One  son,  Joseph  R. 
Swan,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Swan, 
Moore  and  Danforth,  of  New  York  City,  was 
born  of  the  first  marriage. 

BUTLEB.,  Joseph  Oreen,  Jr.,  ironmaster,  b. 
at  Temperance  Furnace,  Mercer  County,  Pa., 
21  Dec,  1840,  son  of  Joseph  Green  Butler 
(1815-93)  and  Temperance,  daughter  _  of 
Jacob  Orwig.  His  earliest  paternal  American 
ancestor  was  Thomas  Butler,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
grandson  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Duboyne.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  school 
at  Niles,  Ohio,  to  which  place  his  parents 
had  removed  in  his  early  childhood,  and  at 
Duff's  College  (commerciaj),  which  he  at- 
tended for  a  brief  period  in  1857.  Mr.  But- 
ler began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  company  store  of 
James  Ward  and  Company,  at  Niles.  From 
1856  to  1858  he  served  as  shipping  clerk  in 
the  iron  mill  operated  by  the  same  firm.  He 
says:  "The  first  real  service  I  rendered  was 
in  preparing  a  table  to  avoid  the  waste  in 
rolling.  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  the  piles  of  muck  bar  and  scrap  by 
sort  of  guesswork.  I  compiled  a  table  which 
made  a  great  saving;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  bar  or  tire  was  rolled  out,  the  lengths 
would  be  just  about  right  and  there  would 
be  very  little  waste,  where  prior  to  that 
there  had  been  very  great  waste  and  loss.  I 
think  this  was  really  the  turning  point;  my 
employer  saw  that  I  could  be  of  some  use 
outside  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  shipping 
clerk."  After  three  years  in  the  shipping- 
office,   he  was   promoted  to   the    position   of 
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bookkeeper.  Following  this,  he  became  mana- 
ger of  the  financial  end  of  the  buaineas,  and 
retained  that  position  for  some  time.  From 
18C3  to  18C6  lie  was  the  representative  of 
Hale  and  Ayer  of  Chicago,  at  Voungatowii, 
Ohio;  from  1366  to  1878  he  was  manager  of 
tlie  Girard  fnrnace  at  Girard,  Ohio;  from 
1878  to  1912  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Brier  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company  at 
Youngatown,  and  has  filled  that  ollice  until 
the  present  time.  Quoting  Mr.  Butler  again, 
"  I  have  always  felt  rather  proud  of  tlie  fact 
that  Brier  Hill  has,  in  a  vcay,  been  a  train- 
ing-school. Julian  Kennedy,  tlie  eminent  en- 
gineer the  world  over,  soon  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University,  came  to  Brier 
Hill  and  did  hie  first  work,  going  from  Brier 
Hill  to  the  Carnegie  plant  at  Pittsburgh," 
Among  others  whom  Mr,  Butler  named  in 
this  connection  are ;  Frank  E.  Richards, 
W.  B,  Schiller,  R,  C  Steese,  E,  L,  Ford, 
C.  A.  Meissner,  and  H.  H,  Stambangh.  Mr. 
Butler  and  the  late  President  McKinley 
were  schoolmates  at  Nlles,  where  the  homes 
of  their  parents  adjoined.  Thus,  Mr.  But- 
ler's relations  with  McKinley  were  per- 
sonal and  intimate  until  the  close  of  Mc- 
Kinley's  life.  In  his  youth  he  had  saved 
McKinley  from  drowning,  and  both  were  res- 
cued from  their  peril  by  Jacob  Shealer.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  warm  and  endur- 
ing friendship  should  have  existed  between 
the  two  men  as  it  had  existed  between  the 
two  boys.  Senator  Hanna  found,  in  the  pre- 
convention  canijiaign,  a  co -laborer  no  more 
efficient  than  Mr.  Butler,  whose  influence  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  nomination  of  his 
schoolboy   chum.      Mr.    Butler    originated   tlie 

Elan  of  the  McKinley  memorial  whicli  is  to 
e  erected  at  Niles,  McKinley 's  birthplace, 
and  organized  the  "  National  McKinley  Birth- 
place Slemorial  Association,"  which  was  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Congress  and  approved 
by  President  Taft,  4  March,  1911,  Its  object 
is  declared  in  this  act  of  incorporation  to  be 
"  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  achievements 
of  William  McKinley,  late  President  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America,  by  erecting  and 
maintaining  in  the  city  of  Niles,  in  tlie  State 
of  Ohio,  the  place  of  his  birtb,  a  monument 
and  memorial  building,"  the  latter  to  contain 
a  hall  of  peace,  a  relic  room,  Grand  Army 
room,  a  library  and  auditorium.  The  in- 
corporators named  in  the  act  are:  Joseph  O. 
Butler,  Jr.,  Myron  T,  Herrick,  J,  G.  Schmid- 
lapp,  John  G.  Milhurn,  and  W,  A,  Thomas 
The  money  for  the  erection  of  this  Memorial 
has  been  provided,  largely  through  Mr,  But- 
ler's influence  with  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic people  of  the  country.  On  the  evening 
of  21  Dee  1910  some  of  the  life-long  friends 
and  business  asaoeiatei  of  Mr  Butler  gath- 
ered at  a  dinner  at  the  l  nion  Club  in  Cleve, 
land  Ohio  on  his  seventieth  anniversary  It 
was  a  spontaneous  gathering  guests  being 
present  from  the  East  and  ttest  as  well 
from  his  home  at  Youngstown  On  this  oc- 
casion one  of  the  speakers  said  of  Mr  But- 
ler He  IS  not  onlv  a  manufacturer  of  pig- 
iron  and  an  organi/er  hut  he  is  a  great  dis- 
coverer as  well  When  the  U  S  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  formed  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Schwab  here  announced  that  he  had  cor- 
raled   most    of   the   available    iron   ore   mines 
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the  country,  Congress  was  a  good  deal 
disturbed  for  fear  tliat  the  outside  compe- 
tition would  not  be  able  to  get  enough  iron 
At  this  juncture,  'Uncle  Joe'  came  to 
^scue  of  the  situation,  and  after  a  sliort 
investigation,  discovered  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  ore  lying  scattered  loosely 
about  the  country  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  thus  dispelled  the  fear."  The 
speaker  had  in  mind  an  exhaustive  report 
made  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by 
Mr,  Butier,  on  the  iron  ore  question.  Mr. 
Butler  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
International  Peace  Forum  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City,  10  Feb.,  1013.  In 
his  introductory  remarks  the  president  of 
the  Forum,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill, 
said  of  Mr,  Butler;  "He  is  an  ironmaster 
patriot,  a  hard-headed  business  man 
and  a  big-hearted  philanthropist ;  and  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Forum  takes  great  pleasure 
endorsing  the  McKinley  Birtliplace  Me- 
morial, which  is  to  enshrine  and  perpetuate 
the  thonght  of  Peace.  We  are  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Butler.  He  was  a  scliool- 
mate  of  William  McKinley,  rescued  him  from 
drowning,  one  time,  I  believe,  played  with 
him  in  the  streets  and  the  flelds,  studied  by 
his  side  in  the  schoolhouse,  attended  the 
sanctuary  with  him,  thought  with  him, 
planned  with  him,  and  wrought  with  him  up 
to  his  early  manhood  days — a  friendship  de- 
veloping between  them  which  grew  more  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  with  the  passing  years.  It 
is  appropriate  that  such  a  man,  one  so  near 
William  McKinley,  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him  and  appreciated  him,  perhaps  more,  be- 
cause he  was  with  him  more  than  almost  any 
other  man  outside  of  public  life,  should  be 
leader  in  this  movement  to  memorialiKc  the 
artyred  President."  Mr,  Butler  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  progressive  citizen.  He  has 
served  his  country,  his  State  and  his  city  so 
well  that  his  name  is  a  synonym  for  business 
probity  and  sterling  integrity.  Mr.  Butler 
gives  largely  to  charity.  He  has  never  denied 
the  appeal  of  any  worthy  cause.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  purchase  of  the  Washing- 
ton Ancestral  Home  in  England,  which  will 
thus  become  a  shrine  to  preserve  forever  the 
memory  of  Washington  in  the  land  of  his 
progenitors.  Mr,  Butler  has  published  the 
"Life  of  McKinley"  (ISOII;  "Presidents  1 
Have  Seen  and  Known"  (1909)  ;  and  has 
prepared  for  publication:  "My  First  Trip 
Across  the  Continent"  (1004),  and  "My 
First  Trip  Abroad "  ( 1008 ) ,  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  collection  of  original 
portraits  and  Indian  pictures,  Mr  Butler  is 
one  of  tlie  foremost  men  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  St 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  of  Youngstown.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  for  three 
terms  {18fi8-7888),  a  member  of  the  board 
of  health  for  six  years,  and  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  five 
successive  terms.  In  1900  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  which  nominated  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Duquesne 
Club.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  Union  Club,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  Youngstown  Club,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  the   Country  Club,  Youngstown, 
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Ohio,  the  National  Geograpliicai  Society,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the 
American  Mining  Congreas,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Historical  Society,  the 
FriarB*  Club,  New  York;  a  member  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Butler  married  10  Jan,, 
1866,  Harriet  Vorheea  Ingersoll.  They  have 
three  children:  Henry  A.  (1873),  Blanche, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Ford  (1868),  and  Grace,  Mrs. 
Arthur  McGraw    (1869). 

HEWITT,  Henry.  Jr.,  lumberman,  b.  in  I^n- 
cashire,  England,  22  Oct.,  1840,  son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  (Proctor)  Heivitt.  When  he  » 
year   old,   hi 


thii 


n  I  grated   to 

tlmg  in  Kacine 
\\  s  His  father 
«aa  a  flULcessful 
lontrutor  who 
built  up 

of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi    Canal 
near  Chicago    and 
later        associated 
himself  with  Alex 
gander  Mitchell    m 
Sbuilding    the    Mil 
Jf^waukee     and      St 
Paul  Railroad 

Henry  He  i  itt  Jr 
nas  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kau 
kana  and  Menasha  Wis  and  at  Lawrence 
T.nnersit>  where  he  remained  siic  months 
\\  hen  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  he  contracted 
to  build  a  lock  ai  d  dam  for  the  Fox  and  tt  la 
eonsin  Canai  Companj  receiving  a  large  por 
tion  of  timber  land  as  payment  f(r  hia  serv 
ices  His  father  had  jreiiously  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  timber  land  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  Young  Hewitt  decided 
the  timber  He  was  a  capable  and 
young  man  and  his  father  litted  him  out  with 
teams  and  other  nttessary  hauling  equipment 
Two  years  later  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
contracted  to  build  a  lock  and  dam  at  Portage 
\^  18  but  because  of  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market  he  accepted  in  pay  cattle  hogs  and 
a  grant  of  land  He  acted  upon  the  economic 
truth  that  money  is  merely  a  medium  of  et 
change  and  whenever  thert  was  a  scarcity  of 
money  he  took  commodities  which  are  usually 
cheap  at  such  times  He  continued  to  work 
as  a  lumber  cruiser  until  1866  when  an  aici 
dent  eom]elied  him  to  gne  up  physical  labors 
Notwitl  standing  this  handicap  he  bought  tim 
ber  as  opportunity  offered  and  his  means  per 
mitted  Fr  m  I8b6  to  1876  he  was  cashier  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Menasha  Wis 
of  which  his  father  was  the  organizer  and 
principal  stockholder  At  the  end  if  that 
time  his  interests  in  timber  and  mineral  lands 
had  bepome  so  numerous  and  stattered  ex 
tending  into  Michigan  Missouri  Arkansas 
and  through  tt  iseonsin  that  he  decided  to  de 
vote  his  entire  time  to  their  development  He 
held  at  this  time  more  than  lOOOflOOOO  ftet 
of  pine  timber  in  Michigan  I'll! 000 000  feet 
in  \\  isconsm  besides  iron  mines  m  both 
States.       With    $3H0,000    which    he    realized 


through  the  sale  of  timber  lands,  in  1888,  he 
went  to  the  Far  West,  visited  Arizona  and 
Mexico,  and  after  a  study  of  the  mining  con- 
ditions in  those  States,  built  a  smelter  at 
NogaleB,  Ariz.,  for  reducing  ore  shipped  across 
the  Mexican  border.  The  duty  on  lead  ren- 
dered this  plant  unprofitable,  and  after  in- 
specting the  timber  lands  of  California  and 
Washington  he  returned  home.  In  company 
with  Col.  C.  W.  Griggs,  Addison  G,  Foster, 
George  Browne  and  hia  brother-in-law,  Charles 
H.  Jones,  he  organized  the  St.  Paul  and  Ta- 
coma  Lumber  Company,  which  bought  00,000 
acres  of  standing  timber  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  built  a  mill  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with 
a  capacity  of  500,000  feet  a  day.  The  com- 
pany is  now  the  largest  lumber  concern  operat- 
ing in  Washington  State.  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
active  in  the  early  development  of  many 
Washington  cities,  among  them  Everett, 
Gray's  Harbor,  Port  Garnet,  and  Coos  Bay, 
being  instrumental  in  securing  Eastern  manu- 
facturers and  capitalists  to  make  investments 
in  the  State.  Among  those  whom  he  inter- 
ested in  his  city-building  enterprise  were 
John  D.  Eockefelier,  Charles  L.  Colby,  and 
Colgate  Hoyt,  of  New  York,  who  furnished  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  required  to  estab- 
lish some  of  the  important  industries  of  the 
State.  During  the  financial  panic  of  1893,  he 
opposed  the  bonding  of  the  city  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  for  $1,500,000.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  still  a 
large  buyer  of  timber  and  mining  properties, 
and  owns  a  farm  of  6,000  acres  in  Eastern 
Oregon.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Everett 
Land  Company,  the  Everett  National  Bank, 
the  reorganized  First  National  Bank  of 
Everett,  the  Hewitt -Lombard  Bank,  the  Everett 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  many  other 
corporations;  president  of  the  Cordova  Copper 
Company,  Connelsville  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Climax  Land  Company,  Hewitt  Invest- 
ment Company  Hewitt  Land  Company  and  a 
d  rector  and  stockholder  n  the  CI  ehal  s  and 
Pae  fio  Land  Con  panv  Tacoma  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  Tacoma  Steel  Company  and  the  St 
Pa  I  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company  Folio 
ng  the  bus  nesB  dep  ess  on  n  tl  country 
n  1S<I3  he  toured  CI  na  Japan  Russ  a  Aua 
tral  a  Ph  1  pp  ne  Islands  and  the  Ba  a  an 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  establ  sh  ng  trade 
reiat  ons  n  lumber  th  those  countr  es  Mr 
He  tt  3  an  opt  m  st  c  compan  onable  bus 
ness  man  ho  d  si  kes  ostentatlCin  H  s  con 
Ber  at  ve  sp  r  t  and  lo  e  for  duatr  al  de 
velopment  vere  re  ealed  dur  ng  h  s  youth 
when   he   sent    a    subst  tute   to      ar     say  ng 

B  Id  ng  locks  B  a  heap  more  sef  I  than 
gett  ng  k  lied  Why  le  a  pair  ot  when  lou 
can  send  ii  e  fello  s  not  v  r  h  a  bean  and 
just  as  good  targets  for  luUets?  \^ar  s  an 
other  durn  fool  s  rv  al  from  o  r  fathe  s 
Hen  tt  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
m  Clul  and  s  a  member  of  the  Co 
al  and  Co  ntr\  Club  and  of  the  CI  am 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma  He  has  tiken  an 
earnest  nterest  n  the  Y  M  C  A  and  con 
tr  buted  1  berall  to  ard  the  erect  on  of  the 
ne  hu  Id  ng  Ta  oma  In  186n  he  marr  ed 
Roeena  L  Jon  s  at  Menasha  V,  s  and  they 
ha  e  fi  e    h  Idr  n 
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son  o£  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  (Riley)  Reeves, 
He  is  of  English  ancestry,  the  descendant  of 
John  Beevea,  a  native  of  England  (b.  in  1726), 
who  married  Mabel  Johnson,  and  settled  in 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  John's  son,  Johnson 
Reeves  (b.  in  1751),  married  Zerviah  Berre- 
man;  and  their  son,  John  Keevea  (b.  in  1778), 
grandfather  of  Francis  Brewster,  married 
Martha  Reeves.  His  father  (b.  1799)  was  at 
first  an  employee  and  later  the  manager  of  an 
extensive  iron  cut  nail  establishment,  and 
afterward  became  one  of  Bridge  ton's  most 
prominent  merchants.  Francis  B.  Reeves 
attended  school  in  his  native  town,  spend- 
ing part  of  his  schooldays  at  "  Har- 
mony Academy,"  where  he  completed  the 
course  in  1862.  In  April  of  that  year,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store 
in  Bridgeton.  He  held  this  position  for  a  tew 
months  only,  until  October,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  assistant  to  a  jeweler  and  watch- 
maker. This  connection  he  retained  until  9 
March,  1854,  when  he  began  his  long  associa- 
tion with  the  institution  of  which  he  later  be- 
came president  and  leading  spirit,  the  Girard 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  In  185Q  he 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  as  the  head 
of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Reeves,  Parvin  and 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  enter- 
prise he  is  still  (1917)  connected.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  Mr.  Reeves  was  also  admitted  as  a 
member  into  the  old  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  N.  B,  Thompson,  a  historic  business  house 
of  Philadelphia,  organized  under  the  name  of 
Scull  and  Thompson  in  February,  1828.  Mr. 
Reeves'  keen  business  sense  soon  placed  the 
enterprise  upon  a  sound  footing,  and  it  has 
enjoyed  unbroken  success  from  that  date  to 
the  present  time.  While  he  is  still  its  senior 
member  the  management  of  the  business  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
firm,  of  whom  Francis  B.  Reeves,  Jr.,  is  the 
head.  Since  1899  Mr.  Reeves  has  been  the 
president  of  the  Girard  National  Bank.  He 
has  not  confined  his  business  activities  to 
commerce  and  l)anking  alone,  but  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railway 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company,  and  occupies  a 
Bimilar  relation  to  the  Bel!  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania,  He  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Germantown  Real 
Estate  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  and  manager  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Savings  Fund  Society.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  London  Park  Cemetery  Company, 
and  president  of  the  Druid  Ridge  Cemetery 
Company,  both  of  BaUimore,  Md.  Mr,  Reeves 
has  not  only  been  a  generous  promoter  of 
many  important  charitable  and  philanthropic 
movements  but  has  done  much  more,  in  devot- 
ing his  time  and  energies  to  public  service, 
not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  private  citizen 
who  has  the  welfare  of  his  community  at 
heart.  As  the  treasurer  of  the  Thomas  W. 
Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute,  which  is 
afiiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  rendered  valuable  aid  both  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  institution  and  in  the  con- 
servation of  its  resources.  In  1881  be  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Commission  of  One 
Hundred  of  Philadelphia,  and  acted  in 


capacity  for  three  years.  During  the  years 
1888-90  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  education;  since  1889  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Permanent  Reliei 
Committee  of  Philadelphia.  In  connection 
with  his  association  with  this  body  Mr.  Reeves 
was  commissioned  to  visit  Russia,  in  1892,  t« 
make  personal  delivery  of  the  steamship 
"  Conemaugh's  "  cargo  of  flour  to  the  Russian 
authorities  as  Philadelphia's  contribution  to 
the  famine  sufferers  in  Europe.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  recognized  his  personal  service  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  valuable  table  service  of 
gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  Presbyterian 
by  religious  affiliation,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse,  and  is  a  member  of  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  historical  and  scientific 
societies,  including  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  New  England  Society  and  New  Jersey 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Reeves  is  the 
author  of  the  following  books:  "Character 
Building,"  "The  Evolution  of  Christian 
Hyranology,"  and  "  Russia — Then  and  Now, 
1892-1907."  On  26  April,  1860,  be  mar- 
ried Ellen  Bernard,  daughter  of  Newcorab 
B.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  died 
22  Dec,  ISOl.  They  were  the  parents  of  sis 
children:  Francis  B.  Reeves,  Jr.,  who  mar- 
ried Lillian  Primrose;  Mary  Brown  Reeves 
(wife  of  George  H.  Deacon)  ;  Alison  Cleveland 
Reeves,  who  died  in  1874;  Emily  Thompson 
Reeves  (wife  of  Sidney  Williams);  Ellen 
Elizabeth  Reeves  (wife  of  Arthur  Haines)  ; 
and  Caroline  Thompson  Reeves,  who  died  in 
1894, 

WHITE,  Thomas,  lawyer,  b.  in  Boylston, 
Mass.,  9  Feb.,  1804;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  23 
Nov.,  1896,  son  of  Aaron  and  Mary  (Avery) 
White,  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
John  White,  who  emigrated  from  England  in 
1637,  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.  From 
him  and  his  wife,  Frances,  the  line  of  descent 
is  traced  through  Joseph  and  Hannah  White; 
Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Nels)  White; 
Moses  and  Rachel  (Davis)  White;  Aaron  and 
Elizabeth  ( Cheney )  White,  and  Aaron  and 
Mary  ( Avery  1  White.  Thomas  White  was 
educated  in  the  Leicester  Academy  and  at  tha 
age  of  seventeen  became  a  school  teacher.  He 
taught  in  a  district  school  for  two  successive 
winters,  but  in  1825  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Gen.  George  L,  Barnes,  of 
Smithfieid,  R,  I„  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  graduated  LL,B.  in  1829. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  in  Providence,  R,  I,,  where  he  rap- 
idly aehiered  distinction,  and  also  attained 
political  prominence.  He  waa  city  justice  for 
four  years,  and  later  occupied  the  office  of 
police  justice  for  two  years.  He  waa  also 
librarian  of  the  Providence  Bar  Library,  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Athenseum.  In  1840  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  built  up  a  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice, and  also  became  connected  with  various 
business  enterprises.  In  1847  he  abandoned 
the  law,  and  with  his  brother,  Samuel  C. 
White,  organized  the  Thomas  and  8.  C,  White 
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Sulphur    Refining    Company   of    Bergen   Port, 
N.  J,,  which,  under  his  management,  became 
one  of  the   largest  and  moat  proaperouB  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  manufa(?ture  and  sale  of 
Bulphnr    in   many   forma.      Mr,   White   was   a 
man  of  broad,  cultured  mind,  and  of  exceed- 
ingly genial  manners.     He  was  a  keen,  intelli- 
gent observer  o£  things  and  persons,  and  poa- 
eessed  rare  eseoutive  talents.    As  a  lawyer,  hia 
learning  was  technical,  doetrin»l,  and  compre- 
hensive.   He  was  a  wise  counaeior  and  a  formi- 
dable adversary  in  the  preparation  of  a  case, 
hia   knowledge   of   authorities   and   precedents 
being    extremely    broad   and   exact.      He   pos- 
sessed, aiao,  a  keen  sense  of  the  issue  and  the 
points  to  be  decided.     Mr.  White  was  a  m 
of    robust    frame,    and    imposing    figure    a 
presence.      Decision,    firmness,    prudence,    a 
perseverance    were    fully    exemplified    in    1 
character.     He  was  a  generous  contributor 
al!  worthy  objects,  and  preserved  a  lively 
■  terest  in  all  the  questions  of  the  day.     On  2 
June,    1841,  he  married  Harriet,   daughter  of 
Oliver    Sawyer,   of   Boylston,   Mass.,   and   had 
one   daughter.   Salome   Elizabeth   White,   who 
has   been   active   for   many   years   in   various 
movements  for  the  uplift  of  humanity. 

PIEL.  Michael,  brewer,  b.  in  StolTeln,  DUs- 
seldorf  am  Bhein,  Germany,  28  March,  1849: 
d.  at  Lake  Parlin,  Me.,  12  June,  1915,  son  of 
Heinrich  Hubert  and  Gertrud  (Gisp^l  Piel 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  Rhenish  stock 
of  farmers  of  singular  attachment,  whose 
members  successively  aimed  to  expand  their 
patrimony  of  tillable  lands.  To  the  original 
and  extensive  Stoffeln  Farm  his  father  and 
uncies  added  the  great  Morsenbroich-Dlissel- 
dorf  tillages,  which  now  border  the  residen- 
tial section  ot  the  Lower  Rhenish  financial 
capitol.  Michael  was  born  in  an  environment 
of  industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise.  His  early 
youth  was  devoted  to  the  farm  at  MBrsen- 
broich-Diisseidorf.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
began  his  military  service  in  the  Kaiser 
Alexander  II  Regiment  of  the  Imperial  Guards 
at  Berlin.  The  Franco -Prussian  War  of 
1870-71  broke  out  just  as  he  had  completed 
this  duty.  As  he  was  not,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Fatherland,  his  family 
sought  to  hold  him  back.  He  promptly  volun- 
teered, however,  and  served  throughout  the 
war,  participating  with  his  regiment  In  sev- 
eral engagements,  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  and 
the  siege  of  Paris.  The  impressions  un  the 
country  boy  of  his  years  of  service  at  Berlin, 
which  had  already  begun  to  modernize  its 
industries,  lingered  and  served  constantly  to 
stimulate  his  natural  gifts  of  invention. 
While  for  several  years  after  the  war,  true  to 
the  family  tradition,  he  worked  at  Uiiraen- 
broieh  with  his  elder  brother,  he  continually 
sought  expression  for  his  native  talents.  The 
arduous  discipline  of  farm -labor  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down, — valuable  preparation  though  it 
was  for  the  early  trials  of  his  later  life  ca- 
reer— could  not  check  his  inventive  spirit 
Gradually,  making  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties on  the  farm,  his  successes  won  him  away 
from  the  family  calling.  In  the  creation  of 
new  rose-cultures  and,  particularly,  in  the  per- 
fection of  a  new  and  highly  productive  breed 
of  bees,  for  both  of  which,  after  but  two  years 
of  experimentation,  he  was  voted  the  govern- 
ment's highest  awards,  he  found  the  encour- 


agement he  needed  for  the  growing  determina- 
tion to  carve  out  his  own  future.  It  was, 
however,  his  invention  of  a  centrifuge  for  the 
extraction  of  honey,  awarded  special  govern- 
mental recognition  and  immediately  adopted 
into  general  use,  that  decided  him.  As  the 
prot^gf  of  a  machine  manufacturer,  he  visited 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  progressive  Rhine- 
land  and  soon  chose  the  ancient  German  in- 
dustry of  brewing  as  the  one  oifering  the  best 
opportunity  for  his  talent  of  applying  machin- 
ery to  natural  processes  He  found  a  fertile 
field.  The  new  science  of  modern  refrigeration 
had  just  come  into  practice,  and  the  au^es- 
tiona  which  it  offered  in  hia  chosen  field  fas- 
cinated him  He  began  his  novitiate  in  the 
old-style  subterranean  cellars  at  the  breweries 
of  Dortmund,  Westphalia.  In  1883,  his  ap- 
prenticeship ended,  he  welcomed  the  call  of  a 
younger  brother,  Gottfried,  then  already  es- 
tablished as  an  export  merchant  in  New  York, 
to  found  with  him  in  East  New  York,  at  its 
present  site,  a  typically  German  brewery,  to 
be  conceived  on  modern  and  scientific  principles. 
The  brothers,  as  a  partnership,  secured  title  to 
a  small  old-style  brewing  plant,  then  in  disuse, 
and  found  the  problem  to  convert  it  to  newer 
ideas  a  fight  against  tremendous  odds.  At  the 
outset,  Michael  was  its  brewer,  superintendent, 
and  engineer,  his  accumulated  experience  fit- 
ting him  admirably  for  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties.  In  the  early  daya  of  the  converted 
plant,  Michael  found  that  his  hours  were  from 
tour  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night. 
At  last,  in  1888,  the  ability  of  his  brother  as 
the  financial  head  of  the  firm  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  products  assured  success  and 
the  long  struggle  was  won.  The  country 
which  had  offered  him  his  opportunity  for 
success  he  gladly  and  promptly  adopted  as  his 
own,  heing  admitted  to  citizenship  in  1888. 
The  enterprise  prospered  and  the  partnership 
became  a  corporation  in  1898,  with  an  estab- 
lished business  of  national  reputation.  The 
popular  demand  for  the  products  ot  the  plant, 
— then  a  novelty  in  the  American  brewing  in- 
dustry; a,  typical  German  beer,— necessitated 
enlarged  facilities.  A  new  era  began.  The 
acquired  plant  was  demolished  and  a  new  plant, 
offering  Michael  the  long-sought  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  his  talents,  was  erected. 
Subterranean  eellara  made  way  for  a  building 
of  eeilars  above  surface,  under  modern  re- 
frigeration. The  plant,  completed,  represented 
a  new  achievement  in  brewing  construction; 
it  continues  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the  Ger- 
man-tjpp  plant.  New  principles  were  easily 
adopted  by  him  and  many  ideas  of  his  own 
creation  were  applied.  Continued  success  jus- 
tified this  enlargement  of  facilities,  and  twice 
more  during  hia  lifetime  the  plant  was  ex- 
panded in  size  and  facilities.  The  brewery's 
reputation  spread  abroad,  and  for  years 
brought  brewing  academicians,  experts,  and 
scientists  from  Europe  and  South  America  to 
note  his  work.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  copied 
abroad.  The  plant  enjoyed  the  distinction,  aa 
the  result  of  Michael's  constant  scientific  ad- 
vances in  his  field,  of  the  continued  exchange 
with  European  authorities  of  German  brewing 
ideas,  a  unique  achievement  for  an  American 
manufacturer.  He  retired  from  active  man- 
agement as  the  technical  head  of  the  corpora- 
tion  in   1900,   devoting  his   last  years   to   the 
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acquisition  of  German  paintings  of  hunting 
Bcenea.  He  waa  an  entliuaiastic  spoTtsman, 
and  was  particularlj  devoted  to  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  yachting.  In  1901  he  acquired  the 
Parlin  Farm,  situated  in  a  basin  of  the  Maine 
Boundary  Mountains,  on  the  Quebec -Portland 
Highway,  on  the  line  of  Arnold's  Retreat.  It 
ia  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
residences  of  the  State.  He  married  19  March, 
1882,  Maria  Gertrud,  daughter  of  Josef  and 
Agnes  (Holz)  Herrmann,  at  Bochum,  West- 
phalia. His  widow  and  nine  children  sur- 
vived him. 

lEVIHSOH,  Salmon  Oliver,  lawyer,  b.  at 
Noblesville,  Ind.,  29  Dec,  1365,  the  son  of 
Newman  David  and  Minnie  (Newmanl  Levin- 
son.  His  parents  were  born  in  Germany  and 
settled  permanently  in  Noblesville,  in  1857. 
They  were  so  identified  with  the  educational 
and  charity  work  of  Noblesville  that  the  high 
school  of  that  city  bears  their  name  as  a 
memorial.  After  attending  the  local  schools 
at  Noblesville  and  being  associated  in  business 
with  hia  father,  Mr.  .Levinson  entered  the  old 
University  of  Chicago,  remained  there  from 
18S3  to  1886  and  finished  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  Yale  University,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B,  in  1888.  He  then 
came  to  Chicago  and  pursued  his  legal  studies 
in  the  law  department  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  the  class  of  1891  with  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ot  Illinois  the  same  year,  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Newman,  Northrup,  Levinson  and  Becker 
and  is  now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Levin- 
son, Becker  and  Schwartz.  While  this  firm 
may  be  said  to  carry  on  a  general  practice,  its 
seniors,  Messrs.  Levinson  and  Becker,  have  de- 
veloped unusual  and  conspicuous  abilities  in 
all  large  matters  of  corporate  reorganization 
and  flnaneing,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  this  important  and  lucrative 
field  they  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar.  The  evolution  of  Mr.  Levinson's  work 
and  practice  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  trend 
ot  the  times.  Early  in  his  professional  career 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  litigation  in- 
volving merely  dollars  and  cents  (as  distin- 
guished from  vital  constitutional  questions] 
was,  as  a  rule,  wasteful  and  destructive  on 
both  sides.  To  him  litigation  soon  came  tc 
mean  miniature  war.  While  like  other  young 
lawyers  he  tried  many  cases,  the  habit  grew 
fast  within  him  to  settle  law  suits  out  of  court 
upon  equitable  terms.  This  idea,  put  into  prac- 
tice for  several  years,  led  him  naturallj"  into 
the  field  of  reorganization  and  financing  of 
industrial  and  railroad  corporations.  While 
recognizing  the  necessity  and  cogency  of  fight- 
ing ability,  Mr.  Levinson  has  made  it  a  rule  to 
adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constructive  side 
of  legal  work  and  avoid  the  expense,  delay, 
and  waste  necessarily  attendant  upon  contests 
through  the  courts.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
allowing  men  of  affairs  to  give  their  time  and 
ability  to  litigation  he  maintains  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  lawyers  to  obviate  this  economic 
waste  by  bringing  the  parties  sensibly  to- 
gether and  that  more  substantia!  justice  can 
be  obtained  in  this  way  than  through  the  beat 
of  courts.  He  believes  that  the  elimination  of 
Si  vast  percentage  of  law  suits  by  friendly  ad- 
justments is  one  of  the  great  legal  reforms  of 
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the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Levinson 
has  been  connected  with  the  reorganization  of 
scores  ot  large  properties  and  has  succeeded  in 
rehabilitating  many  worthy  enterprises  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  railroading,  and  finance. 
Among  the  conspicuous  examples  of  this  work 
are  the  properties  in  which  the  late  George 
Westinghouse  was  interested,  Mr.  Levinson 
representing  him  through  the  period  of  his 
acute  financial  stress  and  being  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  reorganization  of  the  various 
Westinghouse  companies  which  went  into  re- 
ceiver's hands  in  1307.  This  group  marked 
the  largest  industrial  collapse  in  the  history 
ot  the  country.  He  was  also  a  prominent  fac- 
tor in  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  which  in- 
volved securities  to  the  extent  of  over  $400,- 
000,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  successful 
railroad  reorganization  of  the  times.  He  was 
instrumental  in  reorganizing  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad.  Mr.  Levinson  is 
fond  of  ail  that  is  best  in  literature.  He  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  private 
libraries  in  Chicago,  containing  over  12,000 
volumes.  One  of  his  favorite  recreations  is 
in  which  he  takes  keen  interest.  His 
ner  home  is  at  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine. 
In  the  winter  ot  1915  Mr.  Levinson  was  pro- 
foundly impressed,  like  everyone  else,  with  the 
terrible  spectacle  ot  the  great  Christian  na- 
tions ot  Europe  at  war.  Unlike  others,  how- 
ever, he  made  energetic  efforts  to  do  what  he 
could  to  start  a  movement  for  peace.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  an  appeal  from  the  great 
men  of  this  country  directly  to  the  sovereign 
belligerent  powers,  not  official  but  representing 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  might  be 
an  effective  agency  toward  starting  negotia- 
tions looking  toward  peace  before  the  heavy 
fighting  contemplated  m  the  spring  had  been 
actually  entered  upon.  He  co-operated  in  this 
regard  with  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,  and  aided  in 
preparing  an  initial  working  basis  for  a  dur- 
able peace,  and  had  it  not  been  for  accidents 
which  much  delayed  and  crippled  the  develop- 
ment ot  these  plans,  it  seems  possible  that 
something  quite  important  might  have  been 
accomplished.  Dr.  Eliot  incorporates  the  sub- 
stance ot  this  proposal  in  his  recent  book,  "  The 
Road  Toward  Peace,"  published  in  September, 
1915.  Mr,  Levinson  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Hamilton,  the  Chicago,  Yale,  the 
Ravisloe  Country,  the  Webhannet  Golf,  and  the 
Standard  Clubs.  Politically,  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican.  He  married  9  Aug.,  1894,  Helen 
Bartlett  Haire  (b.  1805;  d.  1904).  Their  chil- 
dren are  Horace  C,  Ronald  B.,  and  Helen  W. 
Levinson.  On  10  .Tan.,  1914,  he  married  Ruth 
Langworthy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  and  a  son, 
John  Otiver,  has  been  born  ot  this  marriage. 

BAGHB,ACH.  Benjamin  Charles,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Elgin,  III.,  28  Jan.,  1874.  son  of  Charles 
and  Lenora  (Goldman)  Bachrach.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  Notre  Dame  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1892.  Subsequently  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Cornell  University,  re- 
maining there  one  and  one-half  years,  and  at 
Columbia  University  tor  one  year.  Upon  his 
return  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring  ot  1894,  he 
became  a  law   clerk   in   the  office   of   William 
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S  Forrest  a  la  >  atlornej  and  while  aerving 
in  thiB  capacity  attended  the  law  claaaes  at 
Kent  College  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
m  Chicago  111  in  June  Ihje  and  early  in 
hiB  career  diaplayed  unusual  aptitude  in  mas 
tering  the  subtilities  of  the  la  \  Mr  Bach 
rach  IB  well  leracd  in  all  braiehea  of  legal 
practice  but  of  iate  jears  haa  demoted  more 
time  to  criminal  la  i  particularly  in  the  fed 
eral  courts  "imong  the  important  casea  man 
aged  by  him  i  as  that  of  Rhodus  Bros 
who   were   tliargeil   m   the   District   Court   of 


of  a  SLheme  to 
defraud  The  iii 
d  ctmenta  were 
guiBhed  by  Judge 
Land  IS  In  1109 
he  was  attorney 
for  Jos  I  h  Keilar 
and  Louia  Fllman 
convicted  and  Ben 
tenced  to  the  peni 
tentiary  in  the 
District  Court  of 
the  United  '^tatea 
<^,*£c,<W^     for      violation 

the  90  called  white 
slaie  law  in  whith 
caBe  a  writ  of  error  was  aued  out  m 
U  S  Supreme  Lourt  The  oral  argument 
uas  made  by  Mr  Bacbrach  before  the  Su 
preme  Court  which  leclarcd  the  statute  un 
constitutional  and  Mr  Bachrach  s  clients 
were  released  In  1913  he  was  the  attornej 
for  John  Arthur  Johnson  known  as  Jack 
Johna  n  champion  heavyweight  pugilist  of 
the  world  Johnson  was  convicted  of  Mola 
tion  of  the  white  slave  traffic  act  Mr  Bach 
rach  upon  a  writ  of  error  brought  the  case 
to  the  U  *!  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  and  the  conviction  against 
Johnaon  was  reieraed  tn  lill4  be  waa  the  at 
torneyfor  Joseph  Fish  afire  mauran  e  adjust  t 
in  Chicago  aga  nst  whim  there  wtre  returned 
eighteen  indictments  charging  F  sh  with  arson 
m  connection  with  a  great  numher  of  flres 
Two  of  these  casea  were  tried  before  Judge 
John  M  O  Connor  in  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  Count>  Illinois  each  of  the  trials  lasting 
more  than  one  month  and  in  both  cases  there 
was  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  The  state  there 
upon  abandoned  the  other  sixteen  cases  and 
thev  were  dismissed  Mr  Bachrach  was  also 
aeaociate  counsel  in  the  defense  of  Kieliel 
Police  Officer  Bagmski  Alderman  O  Malley 
Baron  Curt  von  Biedenfeld  and  Leo  Boeder 
In  all  of  these  eases  the  defendants  were 
charged  v,  ith  murder  and  were  acquitted  Mr 
Bachrach  is  noted  m  the  legal  profeesion  for 
hia  ability  to  seize  upon  the  essent  a!  facts  in 
a,  case  through  the  numerous  details  and  sur 
rounding  unimportant  facts  that  cluster 
around  everv  complicated  case  He  is  an 
expert  at  cross  xaminat  on  and  does  not  go 
over  the  entire  field  of  direct  examination  as 
many  lawyers  of  the  older  school  do  but  with 
unerring  accuracy  in  a  question  or  two  in 
the  right  manner  and  at  the  psychological 
time  has  been  known  to  destroy  witnesaca 
His  bg  broad  way  of  trying  cases  and  a 
graceful    yielding    of    and    conceding    points 
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h     bis     adv  ersarv     could     easily     prove 
led   inth   a   natural   pleasing  personality 

3   him   a   great   fav  rite   with   the   juries 

The  habit  of  conservative  thinking  which 
a  t  >  be  the  penalty  of  rigid  compliance 
le  law  has  not  affected  him  He  is  alive 
and  0]  en  to  every  modern  current  of  thought 
He  reads  widely  modern  philosophy  \\  illiam 
James  being  his  favorite  He  has  made  a 
consistent  study  of  dramatic  literature  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw  is  his  favorite  drama 
tist  He  IS  also  deeply  interested  in  modem 
pictorial  art  and  suggestions  of  thesL  various 
interests  treep  out  repeated  h  though  un 
ostentatiously  enougl  both  in  h  s  addresses  to 
the  jury  and  in  his  briefs  His  orderly  logi 
cal  habits  of  mind  make  him  a  dangerous  op 
ponent  but  so  eager  is  he  to  d  scoier  the 
truth  rather  than  to  vim  the  argument  that 
he  frequently  surprises  his  opponent  by  sud 
denly  ending  the  argument  with  'iiu  are 
right  and  then  proceeding  to  prove  hia  op 
ponent  s  point  of  view  better  than  hia  oppo 
nent  could  have  done  In  h  s  aoiial  1  fe  he  is 
genial  and  gentle  thougl  tful  of  others  arm 
hearted  and  very  sympathetic  with  a  vein  of 
humor  vUich  makes  him  a  verv  enjojable 
Lompanun  He  la  a  member  of  Idleviild  Coif 
Llub  On  5  Jan  188S  he  married  Martha 
B  daughter  of  Louis  Hartman  of  Ch  cago 
111  and  they  have  t  vo  cl  ildren  Leona  Celeste 
and   Mine   Helene   Bacbrach 

SAZOK  William  mechanicil  engineer  b 
in  Christiania  Norviaj  6  July  185  son  of 
Bent  Christian  and  Alue  {Tomlmsonl  Saxon 
His  father  was  a 
Inechanical  engi 
neer  and  hav  ing 
pr  spered  m  that 
profession  had  a 
1  atural  dea  re  to 
see  his  son  follow 
in  the  same  direc 
tion  He  acqi  ired 
h  8  earlv  educa 
tion  in  the  puH  t 
scl  oola  of  hiB  na 
tiVL  citj  and  vas 
then  Bent  to  Eng 
land  to  continue 
his  technical  stud 
les  in  the  Mechan 
ica  Inatitute  of 
Mai  cheater  To 
gether  viith  his 
natural  aptitude  and  with  what  he  had  inci 
dentally  learned  from  hia  fattier  he  proved 
a  proficient  student  and  v  as  graduated  with 
high  honors  Having  earned  his  diplon  a  Mr 
Saxon  entered  the  employ  of  John  Hethenng 
ton  and  Son  Manchester  as  foreman  of  their 
machine  shops  and  there  remained  for  Bome 
years  Being  of  an  intensely  ambiti  us  tern 
perament  however  he  chafed  under  the  slow 
progress  whith  abil  ts  makes  even  m  Fngland 
Finally  he  determined  to  try  his  f  rtunes  in 
America  and  eyentually  settled  in  Chicago 
In  this  country  his  advancement  has  been 
both  rapid  and  continuous  In  1890  he  be 
came  superintendent  of  the  Miel  le  Printing 
Frees  and  Mmufacturing  Company  in  Chi 
cago  From  this  position  through  his  perse 
verance  and  his  thor  ugh  knowledge  of  his 
busineas    he   rose   step   by   step    until   he   be 
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came  general  manager  of  the  entire  plant  of 
the  firm  being  also  repre^iented  on  the  fimrd 
of  direct*  ra  a'i  i  ite  president  Mr  faavon  la 
an  exullent  tjpe  of  that  h  gh  class  of  imnn 
gration  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
whieh  took  plaue  aume  tiientj  jears  ago  con 
sisting  of  the  best  energy  and  brains  of  those 
countries  but  uhieh  has  now  unfortunately 
ceased  Being  ingenious  as  nell  as  akilltul 
in  his  profeasion  he  has  done  much  toward 
the  mechanical  and  technical  ad\ancebient  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  class  printing  ma 
chmerj  a  stimulus  which  has  had  its  effect 
on  the  business  throughout  the  country  On 
24  Nov  1881  Mr  '>a\on  married  Mane 
Jacobson  also  Norwegian  bv  birth  They  have 
had  four  children  James  since  deceased 
Margaret    ^^llllam    and  Mrs   John  Press 

HOLLAND  John  Philip  inventor  b  in  Lis 
eanor  Ireland  24  Feb  1841  d  in  Newark 
N  J  12  Aug  1014  son  of  John  and  Mary 
C^canlan)  Holland  His  father  »as  a  coast 
guard  and  it  \  as  from  him  that  the  son  m 
herited  his  loie  for  the  sea  He  was  edu 
cated  in  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  School 
m  Lnnistynion  and  m  Limerick  The  family 
had  not  resided  long  in  Limerick  when  the 
father  died  John  Boon  after  obtiined  em 
ployment  as  a  clerk  in  a  tobacco  shop  In 
1858  he  became  a  teacher  m  the  Christian 
Brothers  fefliool  He  showed  signs  of  failing 
health  in  1860  and  was  transFerred  to  a 
school  in  W  aterford  in  the  h  pe  that  the 
climate  would  benefit  him  Later  he  went  tt 
Cork  to  wait  until  he  cruld  find  a  suitable 
climate  m  which  to  live  The  War  of  the 
Rebellion  in  the  United  States  had  started  a 
fen  months  before  he  came  to  live  in  Cork 
The  first  hittle  of  ironclads  the  Monitor 
and  the  Mernmac  set  him  to  thinking  of 
some  n  eans  to  combat  such  ships  and  the 
BUbmarme  apparently  suggested  itself  to  him 
as  the  iilution  of  the  problem  He  accord 
inglv  began  a  study  of  the  subject  and  in 
3  64    drew    his    first   plana    for    an    under 
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for  general  aieeptanee  and  he  could 
get  no  one  to  give  h  m  the  financial  hacking 
necessary  to  gi\e  hia  ideaa  a  practical  trial 
Gn  ing  up  the  idea  for  a  while  though  still 
working  on  the  ubject  he  kept  on  with  his 
teach  ng  for  ten  years  and  then  m  1173  came 
tu  the  1  nited  '-■tatLa  whtre  he  aettlcd  m  Boa 
ton  and  t  nk  up  teaching  in  this  country 
While  in  Bnston  he  fell  on  the  ice  one  day 
and  was  a<i  a  consequence  confined  m  a  hos 
pitai  In  his  enforced  idleness  he  turned 
aga  n  to  his  submarine  plans  and  in  after 
\ears  stated  that  this  period  for  reflection  was 
one  of  the  luckiest  things  in  his  life  for  in  it 
hi  worked  miny  of  the  defects  out  of  his  old 
plans  and  gained  knowledge  which  later  helped 
grtatly  towaid  the  develoj  ment  of  his  sub 
marine  After  a  year  m  Boston  Mr  Holland 
moied  to  Paterson  N  J  where  he  continued 
his  vocation  as  teacher  in  St  Tohn  s  Parochial 
bchool  He  also  continued  his  work  on  his 
submarine  plana  and  finally  after  two  years 
in  Paterson  found  a  financial  backer  for  his 
schemes  \\  ith  this  assured  financial  backing 
Mr  Holland  underto  k  the  cmstruction  of 
his  first  submarine  in  iS75  76  at  the  machine 
shop  of  Todd  and  Rafferty  This  first  boat 
was  small    only  fifteen  and  one  half  feet  in 


length.  She  was  to  be  operated'  by  one  man 
who  aat,  in  a  diver's  suit,  in  a  compartment 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  A  water  bailast 
tank  was  fitted  to  be  filled  when  the  boat  was 
to  be  submerged  and  planes  «ere  fitted  at  the 
sides  to  steer  the  boat  up  and  down.  A  pro' 
peller  worked  by  foot  treadles  waa  fitted  for 
j.ro|iulsion  and  an  elaborate  system  for  sup- 
plying fresh  air  to  the  operator.  This  boat 
was  a  failure  and  it  seemed  that  the  work  of 
years  had  been  for  naught.  Mr,  Holland,  how- 
ever, was  undaunted,  and  profiting  by  the  de- 
fects found  in  bis  first  submarine,  started  in 
at  once  on  plans  for  a  second.  This  time  he 
planned  a  larger  boat  driven  by  petroleum 
engines,  and  his  backer  still  being  confident 
of  hia  ultimate  success,  the  boat  was  built  in 
1S77,  at  New  York.  She  was  much  more  of 
a  success  than  the  first  and  eKtenaive  trials 
vere  held  with  her  on  the  Paaaaic  near  Pat- 
erson. Two  principles  embodied  in  this  boat 
are  worthy  of  note  as  leading  to  all  successful 
submarines  of  later  days:  upon  submerging 
the  water  ballast  tanks  were  completely  filled 
and  the  host  still  retained  some  positive 
buoyancy,  and  for  control  submerged,  hori- 
zontal rudders  were  fitted.  Previous  attempts 
at  submarine  construction  had  failed  in  great 
part  due  to  unfilled  ballast  tanks  and  attempts 
to  use  vertical  screws  to  steer  u]i  and  down 
«hich  had  prevented  even  approximately  ac- 
curate control  submerged.  After  the  experi- 
ments had  satisfied  Mr,  Holland  that  he  was 
on  the  right  track  this  boat  was  abandoned 
and  he  continued  his  search  for  a  real  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Holland's  first  backer  now  failed 
him,  hut  in  187S,  through  his  Irish  interests 
and  affiliations,  he  succeeded  in  having  an  ap- 
propriation made  from  the  Fenian  Rkirmisbing 
Fund  to  help  him  build  another  boat.  This 
boat  was  actually  built  with  a  war-like  pur- 
pose for  it  was  the  intention  to  use  her  as  a 
tree  lance  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war  that  then  threatened  between  that 
country  and  England  over  the  "  Alabama " 
claims.  She  was  constructed  in  Delamater'e 
Shipyard  at  the  foot  of  West  Thirteenth 
Street  in  New  York  City.  She  was  ecjuipped 
n  th  a  submarine  cannon  to  be  fired  by  com- 
(.reased  air,  which  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  torpedo  tube.  While  she  was  lying  at 
Bay  Ridge  one  day  a  reporter  tried  to  get 
aboard,  but  Mr.  Holland,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  financial  backers,  refused  to  give 
lermission.  The  reporter  accordingly  used 
his  imagination  and  the  next  morning  a  start- 
ling article  appeared  describing  the  "Fenian 
Ram "  and  her  intended  exploits  in  a  Fenian 
uprising  to  free  Ireianil.  The  name  pleased 
Mr,  Holland  and  he  adopted  it  as  the  buat's 
official  title.  Tests  and  trials  were  carried  on 
with  the  "Fenian  Ram,"  but  in  !883  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  Jfr.  Holland  and  his  finan- 
cial backers  and  the  boat  was  taken  away 
from  him  and  beached  at  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Undaunted  by  financial  troubles  Mr.  Holland 
built  another  submarine  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
but  she  was  wrecked  at  launching,  due  to 
collapse  of  the  ways.  This  setback  seemed  to 
prevent  further  building  for  a  time,  but  Mr. 
Holland  continued  his  efforts  to  interest  the 
public  and  the  government  in  submarines,  the 
latter  in  particular  having  taken  little  interest 
lU  such  vessels  up  to  this  time.    About  1886 
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the  Navy  Department  began  to  investigate  the 
question  of  submarines,  which  was  being  ac- 
tively considered  by  foreign  governments.  As 
a  result,  in  1888  and  1889  proposals  for  sub- 
marines were  asked  fur  and  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, which  was  formed  by  Mr.  Holland  at 
this  time,  entered  designs  of  his  againat  those 
of  various  American  and  foreign  submarine 
designers-  Neither  competition  resulted  in  the 
award  of  a  contract  but  in  both  competitions 
Mr.  Holland's  designs  were  unanimously  ad- 
judged the  hest  of  all  submitted.  Again  in 
1883  proposals  were  asked  for  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  over  nine  competitors  Jlr. 
Holland's  design  was  decided  upon  as  the  best 
and  an  award  was  made  to  his  company  for 
the  first  submarine  for  the  United  States  navy, 
This  vessel  was  the  "  Plunger."  She  was  to 
be  a  submarine  of  good  size  with  a  displace- 
ment of  140  tons  on  the  surface  and  a  length 
of  Sa  feel.  She  was  to  he  driven  by  steam 
gines  and  fitted  with  torpedo  tubes.  Wl 
the  "  Plunger "  was  under  construction 
Holland  Company  continued  experiments 
new  designs.  One  boat  was  built  but  not  c< 
pleted,  but  from  experience  pained  therefrom, 
as  well  as  from  the  previous  boats,  a  new 
design,  in  which  gas  engines  were  substituted 
for  steam,  was  worked  out,  and  a  submarine 
built  by  the  Holland  Company  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. This  vessel  was  the  "  Holland."  She 
was  actually  the  first  really  successful  sub- 
marine and  her  performance  vindicated  Mr. 
Holland's  faith  in  his  ideas  and  proved  their 
soundness.  Her  success  was  such  that  the  Hol- 
land Company  felt  that  they  had  really 
reached  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  submarine.  Accordingly  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  asked  to  allow  work  to  be  stopped 
on  the  "  Plunger  "  and  to  accept  another  sub 
marine  copied  from  the  "  Holland,"  To  show 
what  had  been  accomplished  the  "  Holland " 
was  brought  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sub- 
mitted to  extensive  tests  before  officers  nf  the 
Navy  Departjient  and  Congress,  These  trials 
were  so  successful  that  the  substitution  was 
approved.  With  the  building  of  this  vessel 
(the  new  "Plunger")  and  the  purchase  of  the 
"Holland"  herself  by  a  later  appropriation, 
the  Holland  submarine  «8S,  for  a  time  at  least, 
accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  United  States 
navy.  England  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
tests  of  the  "  Holland  "  and  although  no  sub- 
marines had  been  thought  good  enough  to  war- 
rant such  a  course  before,  a  number  of  sub- 
marines of  Holland  design  were  then  pur- 
chased. Further,  in  1900,  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  purchase  the  English  rights  to  all  his 
patents  and  since  that  time  English  suhraa- 
rines  have  developed  directly  from  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Holland  and  his  first  small  submarine. 
Japan,  also,  and  various  other  smaller  coun- 
tries built  submarines  from  Mr.  Holland's  de- 
signs. The  Whitehead  Company  of  Fiume,  in 
Austria,  obtained  a  license  under  his  patents 
and  built  many  submarines  embodying  his 
principles  for  various  countries.  Soon  after 
this  difficulties  arose  over  modifications  which 
other  engineers  in  the  company  desired  to  em- 
body in  his  designs,  and  in '  1904  Mr.  Hol- 
land severed  his  connection  with  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  and  retired  from  active  buai- 
jieaa.  About  190S  Mr.  Holland's  age  and  life 
work  began  to  tell  on  him.     He  could  not  con- 


POWER 

centrate  on  actne  work  and  he  was  advised  to 
stop  altogtther  and  rest  Howeier  although 
he  gaie  up  some  of  his  actnities  his  mien 
tue  mud  could  not  rest  inactive  and  he  turned 
from  submarines  to  aeroplanes  He  had 
planned  an  aeroplane  on  new  priniiples  and 
actuallv  constructed  a  model  but  in  1  >08  he 
was  foTLcd  to  stop  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  retired  from  eiery  activity  Mr  Holland 
in  his  early  days  showed  not  only  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  submarine  op 
eration  but  a  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
perseverance  under  discouraging  setbacks  By 
these  qualities  he  succeeded  m  bringing  his 
ideas  into  the  public  eye  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  submariUL  fleets  of  the 
world  In  1887  he  married  Margaret  Teresa 
Foley  of  Paterson  N  J  and  thev  had  four 
children  John  P  Jr  Robert  C  Toseph  F 
and   Margaret   D    Holland 

POWEE  Thomas  Charles  U  &  Senator  b 
in  Dubuque  la  22  May  1830  son  of  Michael 
and  Catherine  (MtLeer)  Power  His  father 
a  native  of  Ireland  settled  m  Iowa  in  18  4 
thus  beeoming  o 
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C   Power  was  edu 

cated  in  the  public 
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worked  on   his  fa 

ther  s    farm       He 

then     studied     for 

three  years  at  Sin 

smawa    College   in 

ft  iBconsin    special 

izing  in  engineering  and  the  sciences      During 

the  three  years  fillowing  he  taught  during  the 

iinter  season  In  llbO  he  engiged  in  sur 
eying  in  Iowa  and  Dakota   walking  over  the 

greater    part    of    both    States    and    receiving 

820  00    per   month    for    his   services   when    at 

work  but  nothing  while  traveling  After 
s)  ending    suen    unprofitable   months    in    this 

er  he  returned   home      In  the  spring  of 

he  engaged  in  carpenter  work  in  Dakota 
but  again  took  up  surveying  In  the  fall  he 
returned  to  Iowa  but  the  following  spring  left 
home  on  a  surieying  expedition   which  proved 

luccessful      In   1864  Mr    Power  went  to  Mon 

ana    but  remiined  only  for  a  short  time      In 

Ih66  he  began  sending  merchandise  from 
Omah^  to  Montana  and  the  next  year  settled 
Fort  Benttn  Mont  where  he  engaged  in 
pursuits  In  1874  with  other 
business  men  of  Benton  he  built  the  steamer 
Benton  which  for  two  years  carried  mer 
chandise  between  Pittsburgh  and  Montana  a 
venture  which  proved  very  profitable  in  the 
days  before  steam  railroads  had  penetrated 
that  part  of  the  country  Three  other  steam 
ers  the  Helena  the  Butte  and  the 
Black  Hills  were  built  and  in  1879  Mr 
Power  also  established  the  stage  line  from 
F  rt  Helena  ti  Benton  This  line  he  operated 
'"' - --5    ~  addition  to  his  freight 
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ing  earned  on  large  mercliandiHinK  operations 
with  branch  houses  at  Bozeman  and  Helena 
In  18|j  he  removed  to  Helena  where  le  1  a" 
since  made  his  home  He  hai  prominentlj 
identified  himself  nith  all  the  otj  s  intLrests 
and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  up 
building  He  has  erected  many  of  the  finest 
bu^mebs  blocks  and  residences  has  been  in 
strumental  in  securing  the  railroads  that  ha\e 
been  influential  in  promoting  the  grovith  and 
deielopment  of  Helena  as  a  commercial  center 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  \merican 
National  Bank  of  Helena  and  has  been  its 
president  from  the  beginning  his  able  and 
careful  management  having  made  it  one  of  the 
safest  financial  concerns  of  the  Northiiest  He 
19  a  atockhilder  in  the  pubhc  utility  corpora 
tions  wliiih  se(urLd  for  Hckna  its  water 
works  electric  lights  and  street  railways  He 
has  gi\en  much  attention  to  stock  raising  and 
ouns  a  ranch  of  2  000  acres  in  a  fine  state  of 
improvement  Mr  Pontr  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and  its 
principles  since  its  organization  In  1S7S  he 
wa"  elected  to  the  first  Territorial  Constitu 
tional  Convention  and  m  1883  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  Nomi 
nated  for  goienior  in  1888  he  was  defeated  bj 
a  small  majority  although  the  State  had  for 
some  time  been  strongly  Democratic  In 
January  1889  he  was  elected  U  S  Senator 
taking  his  seat  13  '^pril  18(I0  In  the  Senate 
Mr  Poner  was  an  actne  and  efficient  mem 
ber  of  the  committees  on  Improvement  of  the 
Missouri  Ruer  CimI  Service  Fisheries  Mines 
and  Mining  Public  Lands  Railroads  and 
Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products 
serving  as  chairman  on  several  of  them  He 
IB  one  of  Montana  s  most  prominent  and  dia 
tinpiished  citizens  and  his  career  is  closely 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  State 
He  IS  a  conservative  but  abii,  business 
man  a  wise  legislator  genial  and  affable  in 
manner  and  a  public  spirited  citizen  He 
married  in  I'iCT  Mary  Flanegan  of  Dubuqut 
la  They  have  one  son  Charles  Benton  an 
attorney  a  graduate  of  GeorgLtown  College 
Washington  D  C  and  of  Columbia  Lniver 
sit  J 

STTLZBEROEK  Ferdinand  meat  packer  b 
in  Obergrombach  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  Ger 
mam  in  February  1842  d  in  Cm,tance 
Germany  6  Aug  1915  son  of  Moses  and 
Theresa  (Schragl  Sulzberger  and  a  descendant 
of  the  Sulzberger  family  which  came  from 
the  town  of  Sulzberg  m  Bavaria  He  spent 
Li3  early  life  on  hi^  father  s  farm  attend  n{. 
the  public  and  high  schools  He  had  intended 
to  fit  himself  for  a  teacher  but  later  decided 
upon  a  business  career  and  entered  the  office 
of  a  mercantile  firm  m  Frankfort  Germany 
Lpon  attaining  his  majority  in  1883  he  came 
to  America  settling  in  Ise»  York  City  For 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  He  then  entered  a  small  slaugbtering 
business  that  had  been  established  some  ten 
years  before  by  Joseph  Schwarzschild  forming 
the  partnership  of  Schwar?schild  and  Sulz 
berger  and  began  the  building  of  the  great 
business  now  conducted  bv  Sulzberger  and 
Sons  Company  When  Mr  Sulzberger  entered 
the  business  the  slaughtering  by  it  of  fifty 
cattle  per  week  was  considered  a  large  output 
Under   his   energetic   management  the  growth 
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of  the  business  v^as  rapid  aid  permanent  and 
he  lived  to  see  tie  results  of  lis  untiring 
labors  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  largest  packing 
industries  m  the  world  with  large  packing 
plants  in  New  \ork  CI  icago  Kinsis  City 
OUal  oma  City  Los  Angeles  and  Buenos 
Aires  distributing  their  products  1  j  mtans  of 
branch  louses  throughout  the  Lnited  States 
as  veil  3::  It  British  North  America  Cuba 
Porto  RiLO  Lngland  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  Mr  Sulzberger  s  ambition  was  to 
build  up  a  great  business  and  he  lived  to  see 
that  ambition  realized  In  18J^  the  business 
-<!  the  firm  of  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger 
had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  l\ew  \ork 
^lant    and  the   firm  vias  compelled  to  seek  a 

Slant  in  the  West  Negotiations  were  con 
uctel  during  the  litter  part  of  1802  and 
very  earli  in  1803  v^hich  resulted  in  the  forma 
tion  in  the  latter  year  of  a  corp  ration  under 
the  name  of  Schwarzschild  and  'Sulzberger 
Compii  >  and  the  acquisition  by  it  of  the 
pUnt  and  business  of  the  partnership  of 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  and  the  property 
and  business  formerh  of  the  Phtenix  Packing 
Company  which  consisted  of  a  packing  plant 
at  Kansas  City  Mo  vith  a  f e  v  d  stributmg 
branel  es  in  the  Etat  and  a  ref r  ^erttor  car 
line  known  as  Cold  Blast  Trunsportition 
Company  The  Kansas  Citj  pUnt  imme 
diately  upon  its  acquisition  b>  the  ne  \  cor 
poration  was  enlarged  to  several  times  its 
original  eapaciti  New  machinery  and  facili 
ties  of  the  most  modern  kinds  were  added  and 
in  a  vcrv  short  time  the  business  both  do 
mestic  and  foreign  1  egan  to  assume  enormous 
proportions  Brand  es  w  ere  rapidh  eatal  llshed 
in  various  sections  of  this  country  and  the 
export  business  was  greatly  increased  So 
great  was  tie  success  of  the  business  that  in 
1  100  the  demands  for  it?  products  ei^  ceded 
tl  e  eai  acity  of  its  t«o  plants  and  in  that  year 
it  constructed  the  great  CI  icago  plant  which 
is  conceded  by  many  to  be  the  finest  packing 
plant  in  tie  world  With  the  new  CI  icago 
plant  were  added  nev\  branches  in  th  s  country 
and  abroad  From  tliat  date  the  growth  has 
been  rapid  In  IJIO  the  business  was  e\tended 
by  the  construction  of  a  packing  plant  at  Okia 
boma  City  again  in  1011  bj  the  acqu  sition  of 
a  plant  m  Los  Angeles  and  during  the  past 
year  it  has  begun  the  operation  of  a  large 
plant  at  Buenos  Aires  In  September  1910 
the  business  of  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger 
Company  was  merged  into  Sulzberger  and  Sons 
Company  which  Mr  Sulzberger  shortly  before 
had  caused  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  \ork  During  these  years  of  business 
expansion  the  controlling  personality  had  made 
itself  known  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Sulz 
berger  ranked  higl  in  t(  e  business  community 
having  risen  from  the  ranks  by  tlie  sheer  su 
penority  of  his  intellect  by  his  unbounded 
ei  ergies  and  labor  and  by  his  notable  fiirness 
to  all  His  was  tt  at  rare  combination  of 
strength  and  sympathy  He  was  personally 
a  quail  ted  with  a  large  number  of  his  em 
ployees  and  v  as  held  in  the  higl  est  esteem 
by  them  all  Always  simple  and  molest  he 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  less  fortunate 
Mr  Sulzberger  9  amb  tion  was  not  alone  to 
build  up  a  big  business  he  desired  that  the 
business  be  permanent  Two  of  his  sons  Max 
J   and  Germon  F    entered  the  business  upoa 
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■■  done  more  to  establish  the  modern 
methods  of  handling  meat  products;  hia  plant 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  success  of  the 
abattoir  business  depended  largely  on  the 
utilization  of  by-producta.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  turned  over  to  his  sons,  Max  J. 
and  Germon  F.,  the  control  of  the  voting  Btock 
of  the  company  and  provided  for  the  other 
members  of  his  family  by  trusts  and  gifts 
covering  very  substantial  properties.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger followed  the  same  policy  in  regard  to 
charities.  He  personally  distributed  many 
gifts  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Monteflore  Home  for  many  years,  and  eontril)- 
uted  large  sums  to  that  and  many  other 
benevolent  institutions.  He  gave  $50,000  to 
the  Montcfiore  Home  for  the  building  of  the 
private  hospital  for  clironic  invalids,  and  with 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  president  of  the  home,  and 
Sol.  R.  Guggenheim  and  Samuel  Sachs,  fellow 
directors,  he  raised  the  $200,000  necessary  to 
build  the  hospital. 

HIQGINS,  Christopher  P.,  business  man,  b. 
in  Ireland,  16  March,  1830;  d.  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  in  1889,  son  of  Christopher  and  Mary 
Higgine.  Both  parents  were  born  in  Ireland, 
whence  they  emigrated  to  America  in  1848, 
and  settled  in  Michigan,  Christopher  P.  Hig- 
gins  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  left  Ire- 
land, so  had  received  his  educational  training 
in  his  native  country.  After  his  arrival  in 
this  country  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  served  five  years  in  the  dragoons.  In 
1853  he  joined  Governor  Stephens'  Expedition, 
and  assisted  in  the  first  survey  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  continuing  in  that  work  until 
1855,  when  he  went  with  Governor  Stephens  to 
form  a  treaty  with  the  Nez  Percfi  Indians, 
These  negotiations  resulted  in  a  treaty  with 
the  Flatheads  and  Pend  d'Oreilles.  The  party 
then  went  on  a  peace  mission  to  Fort  Benton 
to  treat  with  the  Biackfoot  Indians  and  on 
their  return  to  Olympia  disbanded.  Soon 
afterward,  in  recognition  of  his  services  and 
capabilities  in  handling  the  redmen  of  the 
region,  Mr.  Higgins  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  as  captain  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  territory,  and  was  ordered  to  subdue 
the  hostile  tribes.  He  continued  in  this  serv- 
ice until  1856,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
quartermaster's  department,  a  post  which  he 
filled  until  1860.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
served  two  years  in  Walla  Walla,  as  agent  for 


the  government.  In  1860  he  retired  from  the 
service,  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  mer- 
cantile firm  of  Worden  and  Isaacs.  He  then 
packed  seventy-five  animals  with  merchan- 
dise and  went  to  Hell  Gate  Canyon,  where  he 
engaged  in  business.  In  1865  he  located  the 
township  of  Missoula,  Mont ,  and  removing 
his  business  there  continued  as  Mr.  Worden's 
partner  until  the  latter'a  death  which  oc- 
turred  in  ]88() 
Both  partners  wcrt 
active  and  Influen 
tial  in  promoting 
the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Mia 
soula.  In  1865  they 
erected  a  lumber 
mill  and  a  flouring 
mil!  at  that  place 
and  in  1870  built 
the  old  Higgins 
Worden  Block,  I 
1870,  also,  Captai 


the  banking  buai 
ness  which  later 
nas  merged  with 
the  First  NatKnal  ^>^,^^^^ 

Bank  of  which  he  '' 

was  prchident  for  many  vears  He  was  (or 
a  l>ng  time  mterested  in  raismg  horses  and 
cattle  and  o*  ned  much  real  estate  in  Port 
land  and  Seattle  and  several  valiable  farm 
ing  properties  He  was  also  connected  with 
some  important  mining  interest  a  In  1880 
lust  pri  r  to  his  death  he  erected  the  Hig 
gini  Block  and  had  cimpleted  all  arrange 
ments  f  r  opening  a  new  bank  Captam 
Higgins  is  inaeparabiy  connected  with  the 
]  oneer  days  of  Missoula  and  from  the  first 
aa  a  potent  factor  in  its  deielopment 
and  upbuilding  He  had  brrad  bunioess  ca 
pacity  tireless  energy  and  sound  judgment 
his  advice  being  much  in  demand  m  all  pub 
lie  and  many  private  enterprises  In  piliticB 
he  was  a  Democrat  and  held  several  local 
ofhces  Captain  Higgins  married  30  March 
1S63  Julia  daughter  of  Richard  and  Helen 
(McDonald)  Crant  Her  father  a  native  of 
Camda  was  an  emplovee  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  Fort  Hall  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Western  pioneers  Nine  cbillren 
were  the  reault  of  this  union  of  whom  ai^i  are 
living  They  are  Frank  G  lieutenant  gov 
eriior  of  Montana  George  C  Arthur  E 
Hilda    Ponald    and  Gerald 

AHUOnit  Z  Ogden  merchant  b  in  Mil 
waukee  ftis  11  Nov  1863  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Danforth  and  Malvina  Belle  (Ogden) 
Armour  The  famiJv  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1875  when  he  was  but  a  lad  and  lecoming 
their  permanent  residence  Ogden  has  nat 
urally  regarded  Chicago  with  the  loyalty  due 
to  one  8  home  during  boyhood  After  pre 
paring  at  Harvard  School  Chicago  he  en 
tered  Yale  College  in  1881  intending  to  com 
(ilete  the  course  but  hiH  father  desiring  to 
give  him  early  training  and  experience  m  the 
already  large  and  growing  buainesa  of  Armour 
and  Comfanv  aaked  hia  son  to  sacrifiLe  his 
final  college  year  and  return  to  Chicago 
which  he  did  m  1883  Beginning  an  active 
apprenticeship  at  once  he  became  a  partner 
in  1884   serving  m  a  subordinate  position  but 
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one  year.  He  allowed  immediately  the  neces- 
aarj  energy  and  close  attention  required  by 
hia  father  and  advanced  steadily  in  leader- 
ship. When  Philip  D.  Armour,  Sr.,  died  in 
1901,  the  responsibility  of  the  Armour  for- 
tune and  of  the  great  buBinesa  of  Armour  and 
Company  fell  upon  Ogden  Armour,  and  time 
has  shown  that  it  all  fell  into  worthy  hands, 
J.  Ogden  Armour  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  masterful  characteristics  of  his  distin- 
guished father,  the  founder  of  the  house. 
His  methods  are  quieter,  but  the  reins  con- 
trolling the  great  Imsineas  are  just  as  firmly 
grasped  as  formerly.  Under  his  guidance  the 
volume  of  Armour  and  Company's  business 
has  been  not  merely  maintained  but  greatly 
developed  and  extended  by  original  and  mod- 
ern means,  the  yearly  distribution  having 
quadrupled  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1915, 
Economy  and  efficiency  have  been  obtained  in 
even  greater  degree  and  applied  both  to  manu- 
facture and  distribution,  with  results  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  public  as  large  con- 
sumers of  products,  as  well  as  to  the  workers 
and  stockholders.  Mr.  Armour  also  has  hia 
father's  happy  faculty  of  inspiring  loyalty  and 
devotion  among  his  men,  not  only  from  di- 
rectors and  managers,  but  from  all  his  asso- 
ciates and  workmen,  Mr.  Armour  carries  his 
responsibilities  easily,  and  though  giving  them 
full  attention  really  enjoys  his  work.  He 
travels  est^nsively  and  greatly  enjoys  motor- 
ing, but  takea  little  interest  in  golf  or  other 
active  sports.  In  business  he  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  to  his  chief  lieutenants,  and  his 
association  with  them  is  not  limited  to  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  Mr,  Armour  is  dis- 
tinctly democratic  in  his  bearing  and  his 
methods  of  life,  and  is.  moreover,  an  American 
of  the  Americans,  from  every  point  of  view, 
knowing  his  own  country  well  and  loving  it. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  her  chief 
pleasure  in  life  arises  from  her  pride  in  her 
son  and  their  mutual  affection.  His  loyalty 
to  all  his  family  is  a  heritage  which  is  shown 
in  juany  ways.  His  cousins,  Charles  W. 
Armour,  of  Kansas  City,  and  A.  Watson  Ar- 
mour and  Laurance  H.  Armour,  of  Chicago, 
are  all  directly  associated  in  the  management 
of  Armour  and  Company.  Quite  recently 
Philip  Danforth  Armour  (3dl,  Ogden  Ar- 
mour's nephew  and  the  young  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  house,  has  joined  also  his 
uncle.  To  his  father's  philanthropies,  espe- 
cially the  Armour  Institute  and  its  branches, 
Ogden  Armour  has  been  more  than  generous, 
his  expenditures  in  that  field  tar  exceeding 
the  very  liberal  provisions  made  by  the 
founder.  Mr.  Armour's  other  disbursements 
for  the  public  good  and  for  charity  are  not  so 
widely  known,  being  modestly  administered, 
but  they  are  very  large.  Socially,  Mr,  Armour 
inherits  fully  hia  parents'  desire  for  a  quiet 
domestic  life,  Mrs.  Armour  and  he  taking  but 
small  part  in  the  more  active  diver  """  " 
modem  society.  They  are,  however,  h 
and  charming  in  their  own  circle,  and  enjoy 
in  their  quiet  way  what  they  regard  as  the 
better  part  of  social  life.  Mr,  Armour  mar- 
tied,  in  18S1,  Lolita  Sheldon,  daughter  of 
Martin  J,  Sheldon,  of  Suffield,  Conn,,  a  retired 
merchant.  They  have  one  daughter,  Lolita 
Ogden  Armour,  born  in  1896,  an  accomplished 
and  popular  young  woman. 


CHAPIN 

CHAPIN,  Boy  Dickeman,  manufacturer,  b. 
Lansing,  Mich,,  23  Feb.,  1880,  sou  of  Ed- 
ward C,  and  Ella  (King)  Chapin,  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  motor-ear  industry 
since  its  earliest  days.  He  left  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  IQOl  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Olds  Motor  Works,  in  Detroit,  and  three 
years  later  became  the  aales  manager  of  this 
noted  concern,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
largest  automobile  institution  in  the  world. 
Although  the  motor-car  buaincsa  has  been 
itably  a  young  man's  industry,  Mr.  Chapin 
18  early  recognized  throughout  the  field  as 
e  most  noteworthy  example  of  youthful  or- 
ganizing genius.  When  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  he  induced  E.  R,  Thomas,  of  Buffalo,  to 
vith  him  and  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  F,  0, 
T  in  organizing  the  E,  R,  Thomas-De- 
Company.  A  year  later  Mr.  Chapin  per- 
suaded Hugh  Chalmers  to  unite  with  him 
and  his  confreres  in  an  expansion  ot  the 
Thomas-Detroit  into  the  Chalmers-Detroit 
Company.  Each  undertaking  was  highly  suo- 
sful,  but  in  1910  Mr,  Chapin  was  found 
president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, his  friends  Coffin  and  Bezner  having  left 
the  Chalmers  Company  with  him  to  start  the 
new  enterprise.  The  continuous  association  of 
these  three  men  in  the  automobile  industry 
is  the  outstanding  romance  of  the  trade  to 
thoae  who  have  followed  the  deatiniee  of  this 
industry's  leaders  from  the  earliest  days. 
Likewise,  in  the  automobile  trade,  the  sue- 
of  the  Hudson  Company  under  the  guid- 
of  Mr,  Chapin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  phenomenal  in  the  industry.  The  com- 
pany started  in  a  year  not  at  all  favorable 
for  auto  makers.  The  motor  car  still  met  with 
rank  prejudice  in  many  quarters.  It  had  not 
become  a  neceasity.  But  Mr,  Chapin  had 
faith  that  it  would  and  backed  his  judgment 
with  all  hia  energy  and  what  means  he  had, 
saying;  "The  automobile  is  bound  to  become 
the  most  useful  agency  in  civilization.  Man- 
kind has  waited  thousands  of  years  for  a  self- 
propelled  vehicle.  The  motor  car's  place  in 
our  lives  must  soon  be  universally  acclaimed 
because  it  is  fundamentally  right  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  fail,"  Inspired  by  that  spirit, 
he  went  ahead  with  the  Hudson  Company  and 
despite  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  of 
1010  did  a  business  of  S4,000,000.  Six  years  later 
that  volume  had  been  multiplied  six  or  eight 
times.  With  Detroit's  sensational  growth,  due 
chiefly  to  the  motor-car  industry,  Mr.  Chapin 
contributed  freely  of  his  talents  aa  an  or- 
ganizer in  practically  all  ot  the  city's  con- 
structive expansion.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
First  and  Old  Detroit  National  Bank,  and  has 
filled  many  directorships  in  business,  civic,  and 
social  organizations.  Mr,  Chapin  has  also 
given  generously  from  his  brain  and  purse  to 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  haa  estab- 
lished there  a  good  roads  engineering  scholar- 
ship. Improved  highways  have  always  had 
an  ardent  worker  in  him.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  Good  Roads  Committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Notwithstanding  his  buaineaa  intereats',  which 
have  had  his  careful  acrutiny,  Mr  Chapin  has 
been  an  extensive  traveler  and  is  well  known 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  In 
I  December,  1914,  Mr.  Chapin  was  married  to 
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Inez,    daughter    .>f    George    W     Tiedeman,    of 
Sayannah,  Ga  ,  and  they  have  one  3on. 

STOBE,  Melviile  Elijah,  general  manager  of 
the  AsaooJated  Pruss,  b  in  Hudson,  I!l.,  22 
Aug.,  1S4S,  son  of  Rev.  Elijah  and  Sophia 
(Creighton)  Stone.  Hie  childhood  wa9  apent 
in  the  various  cities  to  which  his  father,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  was  constantly  trans- 
ferred, and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Chi- 
cago in  1860.  He  attended  public  and  high 
schools  in  Chicago  until  1864,  and  then  began 
his  active  life  For  two  years  he  conducted 
a  machine  shop,  but  in  the  great  fire  of  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  his  property  wae  all  destroyed.  He 
became  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  "  Inter- 
ocean,"  and  later  a  Washington  eorrespondent 
of  the  Chicago  "  Post  and  Mail,"  and  the  New 
York  ■'  Herald."  In  1875,  with  the  conviction 
that  a  properly  managed  one-cent  paper  would 
have  the  support  of  the  community,  he  founded 
the  Chicago  "  Daily  News "  with  two  asso- 
ciates. Its  success  and  progress  was  steady 
and  he  soon  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
first  partners  and  formed  an  association  with 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  who  took  charge  of  the 
business  department  of  the  paper,  while  he  di- 
rected its  editorial  management.  Into  this 
new  activity  he  threw  himself  with  all  the 
nervous  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  force  which 
are  such  dominant  factors  in  his  character. 
Ceaseless  in  bis  travail,  fearless  and  daring 
in  his  methods,  but  keen  and  far-seeing  in  hie 
policies,  the  Chicago  "  Daily  News  "  soon  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  life  of  the  city.  Independent  in 
politics  the  "  Daily  News "  was  the  bitter 
enemy  of  corruption  and  hypocrisy  in  munic- 
ipal affairs;  philanthropic  in  tendency,  its  aid 
was  always  powerfully  directed  toward  pro- 
moting this  aide  of  Chicago's  progress.  The 
paper  was  the  mirror  of  Mr.  Stone's  person- 
ality. Municipal  abuse  of  power  had  his  in- 
tense animosity,  and  more  than  one  public 
official  went  to  the  penitentiary  as  the  result 
of  his  relentless  prosecution  and  indomitable 
courage.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  and  he 
personally  took  charge  of  all  such  movements. 
To  hin  persevering  energy  more  than  that  of 
any  other  one  man  was  due  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  the  famous  Haymarket  an- 
archists. Professional  detectives  often  sought 
his  clear-headed  advice.  But  no  less  strong 
than  his  manly  characteristics  were  the  tender 
qualities  of  his  heart.  He  held  his  forces 
together  by  sympathetic  and  kindly  treatment, 
by  demanding  of  them  no  more  conscientious 
application  to  duty  than  he  was  himself  ever 
ready  to  give,  and  so  won  their  affectionate 
regard.  Relentless  as  an  enemy  he  was  loyal 
and  thoughtful  as  a  friend,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions having  placed  a  man  in  prison,  he  used 
his  influence  to  secure  his  pardon  when  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance.  A 
man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  he  formed 
lasting  enemies  and  steadfast  friends.  In 
1881  a  morning  edition  was  started  which  later 
became  the  Chicago  "Record";  in  1888  his 
health  being  seriously  impaired  he  sold  his 
entire  interests  in  the  two  newspapers  to  Mr. 
Lawson  who  has  since  conducted  the  "  Daily 
News."  For  two  or  three  years  he  traveled 
abroad  and  on  his  return  to  Chicago  organized 
the  Globe  National  Bank  and  conducted  it  as 
president  until  1898  when  it  was  consolidated 


with  the  Continental  National  Bank ;  he  he- 
came  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  1893.  In  186!)  he  married  Martha  J  Mc- 
Farland,  daughter  of  John  Stuart  McFarland, 
of  Chicago  He  has  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  from  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Ohio 
Wealeyan  University  and  Middlehury  College. 
He  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  following 
decorations:  France,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  Germany,  officer  of  the  German  Crown, 
Second  Class;  Italy,  grand  officer  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy;  Russia,  Order  of  St.  Stanislas-Cor- 
don; Sweden,  Knight  Commander  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Polar  Star;  Japan,  Imperial  Or- 
der of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Second  Class.  It 
is  with^the  organization  and  management  of 
the  Associated  Press  since  1893  that  he  has 
been  most  generally  engaged  and  jdeotilied 
and  through  his  management  it  has  become  the 
greatest  news -gathering  organization  in  the 
world.  The  origin  of  this  association  forma 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  One  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  great  rivalry  among  newspapers,  as  today. 
About  1830  the  New  York  newspapers  built 
fast- sailing  boats  to  run  out  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  meet  the  incoming  steamers,  and 
finally  a  number  of  those  papers  united  and 
formed  the  Associated  Press,  for  the  purpose 
of  pooling  their  special  telegrams  and  selling 
them  to  newspapers  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  end,  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  consisting  of  seven  daily  newspapers  of 
that  metropolis,  formed  alliances  with  a  large 
number  of  newspapers,  which  in  turn  were 
organized  into  -subsidiary  associations.  There 
was  a  New  England  Associated  Press,  operat- 
ing in  the  New  England  States;  a  Western 
Associated  Press,  operating  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains:  the  New  York  State  Aaao- 
ciated  Press,  operating  in  the  cities  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  and  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciated Press,  operating  in  the  Southern  States. 
These  had  arrangements  for  an  interchange  of 
news,  and  became  very  powerful.  In  1882  a 
number  of  papers  which  had  been  unable  to  gain 
admission  to  any  of  the  Associated  Press  or- 
ganizations established  the  United  Press, 
which  in  1892  absorbed  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  most  of  the  tributary  organi- 
zations. The  Western  Associated  Press  was 
too  strong  to  he  absorbed;  it  invited  Mr.  Stone 
to  become  its  general  manager  and  set  out 
independently  to  establish  a  national  associa- 
tion. A  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Western  Associated  Press  (which  was  renamed 
the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois)  and  the 
United  Press  continued  for  four  or  five  years. 
The  motive  which  actuated  him  in  accepting 
the  general  managership  was  the  desire  on 
his  part  to  establish  a  mutual  and  co-operative 
association  of  newspapers,  which  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  individual  news- 
papers which  formed  its  membership,  and  to 
overcome  the  powerful  and  dangerous  influ- 
ences which  an  organization  controlled  by  a 
few  individuals  could  exercise  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  fight  was  organized  against 
the  other  associations,  and  finally  won,  after 
four  or  five  years'  struggle,  and  the  Associated 
Press  occupied  practically  the  entire  field  It 
grew  very  rapidly  in  membership,  until  today 
it  numbers  about  one  thousand  members.     It 
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has  direct  relations  with  the  greatest  news 
gathering  agencies  in  Europe ;  the  Renter 
Telegram  Company  of  England,  the  Agence 
Havas  of  France,  the  Woltf  Bureau  of  Ger 
many,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  News  Agency  in 
Russia  and  many  others.  After  the  Spanish 
War  American  interest  in  European  affairs 
was  greatly  augmented,  and  Mr  Stone  began 
the  establishment  of  bureaus  in  foreign  eapi 
tals,  until  today  the  Associated  Press  has  its 
own  representatives,  with  a  direct  service  from 
each  of  them  to  New  York. 

BOVASJ),  Charles  Lincoln,  clergyman  and 
college  president,  b.  in  Alpha,  Scott  Countj 
Ind.,  10  Oct.  1860,  sou  of  James  and  Sarah 
(Young  I  Bovard 
He  comes  of  Irish 
ancestry,  his  pa 
ternal  grandfather 
George  Bovard 
having  been  a  na 
tive  of  Ireland:  hia 
wife  being  Eliza 
beth  McKinley 
Mr.  Bovard'8  fa 
ther  ( 1823-85  )  wa 
an  Indiana  farme 
,  and  the  future  min 
I  ister  and  educato 


up 


tl 


farm  and  attended 
the  district  school 
He  was  an  amb 
tious  student,  and 
early  in  life  had 
made  up  his  mind 
to  acquire  a  college  education.  With  th 
goal  in  view  he  attended  first  Hanover  Col 
lege,  and,  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  ninetee 
was  graduated  in  the  Normal  College  Inst 
tute  of  Indiana,  Later  he  was  graduated 
PhB.  by  Illinois  Wcsleyan  College,  and  in 
1908  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity from  Moore's  Hill  College,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Bovard  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Methodist  faith,  and  in  1882  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  that  denomination  at  Hol- 
man,  Ind.  In  1S84  he  entered  the  Southeast 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  Slethodiit  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  ' 
In  1888  he  was  made  an  elder.  During  the 
most  of  this  time  he  was  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Holman,  and  also  at 
Vernon,  Ind.  In  1886-89  he  was  pastor 
Vevay,  Ind.,  and  in  1889  was  transferred 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  he  engaged 
in  missionary  work  until  1897  His  next 
two  stations  were  at  Lajwrte,  Ind ,  and  at 
Butte,  Mont.  While  residing  at  the  latter 
place,  Dr.  Bovard  came  prominently  before  the 
public  for  the  fearless  campaign  he  carried  on 
In  Butte,  against  vice  of  all  kinds,  including 
gambling  and  prize -lighting.  Later  he 
snceessfu!,  after  a  severe  fight,  in  winning 
from  the  State  legislature  of  Montana,  the 
present  anti-gambling  laws  of  the  State. 
Since  1910  Dr.  Bovard  has  been  president  of 
the  Montana  Wesley  an  Academy,  located  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  which  position  he  has  filled 
with  dignity  and  honor.  As  the  head  of  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  he  has  done  and  is  doing  most 
valuable  work  for  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  Wesleyan  has  advanced  in  every 
fvay  under  his  administration.     He  has  been 
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instrumental  in  increasmg  the  i 
the  college  materially  and  in  raising  the  stand 
ard  of  scholarship  Dr  Bovard  is  an  able 
]  reacher  and  a  man  of  high  scholarh  attain 
ments  He  is  a  member  ot  the  Helena  Com 
mercial  Club  and  of  several  literary  societies 
in  Indiana  and  m  Butte  Mont  He  married 
30  Jan  1883  Clemintina  Smith  of  Letmg 
ton  Ind  He  is  the  father  of  tio  sons  \\  il 
liam  Zelman  and   Carl  %  incent   Bovard 

DOYLE  John  Hardy  jurist  b  at  Monday 
Creek  Ohio  23  4pril  1844  son  of  Micl  ael 
F  and  Joanna  (Brophj  |  Dovle  He  is  of 
Irish  descent  his  paternal  grandfather  haiing 
come  to  this  countri  from  Irelan  1  m  the 
earlj  part  ot  the  nineteenth  century  His 
father  Michael  F  Do>le  wis  born  m  Peun 
sylvania  hut  in  his  early  manhood  he  went  to 
lucasCountv  Ohio  where  ia  a  sub-contractor 
he  engaged  in  building  a  portion  of  the  Miami 
Canal  In  1R4'  he  noved  to  Perry  County 
Ohio  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
In  1S49  the  family  moied  back  to  Lucas 
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typhoid  fever  and  so  was 
all  hopes  of  a  military  c 
recovered  from  his  long 
entered  the  law  office  of  Edward  Biasell, 
Toledo,  and  began  to  study  for  the  bar.  He 
finally  passed  his  bar  examinations  and  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday  was  admitted  to  practice. 
His  preceptor,  Mr,  Bissell,  having  been  im- 
pressed by  the  youth's  abilities,  now  offered 
him  a  partnership  in  the  firm.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  working  his  way  ahead 
rapidly,  and  before  long  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  ot  the  coming  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  1879,  when  only  thirty-five  years  ot 
age,  he  received  the  unanimous  indorsement  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Lucas  County 
bar  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  court  ot 
common  pleas  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
He  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  judicial 
convention  and  elected  by  a  very  substantial 
majority.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
in  1882,  he  received  the  nomination  as  candi- 
date for  judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  but 
in  that  year  the  Democrats  swept  the  State 
and  Judge  Doyle  was  defeated  with  the  rest 
of  his  ticket.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Governor  Foster  appointed  Judge  Doyle  to  fill 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  unexpired  term.  He  was 
again  nominated  for  this  oflice,  but  the  Demo- 
crats continuing  in  the  ascendency,  he  was 
once  more  defeated.  In  1884  hia  term  expired 
and  he  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court.    He 
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uumediatelv  reaumed  his  law  practice  in  To- 
ledo entering  into  a  partnership  with  Alex- 
andt;r  Vi  Scott  and  forming  the  lirm  of  Doyle 
and  Seott  of  which  he  Has  the  senior  mem- 
ber In  the  following  year  Charles  T  Lewis 
was  admitted  into  the  partnership  whereupon 
the  firm  became  Doyie  biott  and  Lewis  re- 
maining so  until  Mr  S(«tts  death  in  1SJ5, 
when  it  became  Doyle  and  Lewis  Judge  Dij'le 
has  neier  again  eared  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ence in  public  ofhce  and  since  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court  baa  refused  all  offers 
of  nomination  or  appomtment  President  Mc- 
Kinley  offered  to  appoint  him  indge  of  the 
U  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Di&ttict 
of  Ohio  but  this  honor  he  declined  This 
position  was  again  offered  him  by  President 
Taf'  but  again  Judge  Duyle  refused  it  In- 
deed so  wide  and  extended  la  his  practice  tliat 
he  could  ill  afford  to  aacrifice  it  for  any  office 
that  could  be  offered  him  under  either  State  or 
federal  governments  Judge  Dojle  has  always 
been  an  indefatigable  worker  To  this  he  has 
added  a  remarkable  quickness  of  mental  gras[ 
the  result  being  that  he  has  always  been  able 
to  aicomphsh  in  astonishingly  great  amount 
of  work  He  la  unuaually  quick  to  analj/e  a 
subject  and  to  estimate  the  importance  ol  its 
varying  aspects  The  secret  of  his  quick  com 
prehension  is  undoubtedly  his  ability  to  elimi 
nate  almcft  automaticailv  or  instinctively 
the  unimportant  details  then  to  grapple  with 
the  essentials  At  the  present  time  it  is  quea 
ttonable  whether  there  is  another  lawyer  in 
Ohio  who  la  his  equal  in  respect  of  ease  and 
alacritv  of  preparation  As  a  judge  he  dis 
plaved  similar  traits  Judge  Doyle  aays 
Harvey  Scribner  in  hia  "VlLmoirs  of  Lucas 
County  and  the  City  of  Toledo  '  (Vol  I  p 
405)  waa  an  ideal  common  pleai  judge,  he 
followed  and  comprehended  the  bearing*  and 
competence  of  evidence  at  all  itages  of  the 
trial  His  rulings  were  prompt  and  almost 
always  correct  Judge  Doyle  made  a  prac 
tice  of  preparing  for  his  own  informition  and 
quick  reference  very  thorough  briefs  of  the 
law  and  authorities  governing  cases  as  the\ 
developed  before  him  It  will  be  obMuus  that 
such  a  policy  was  to  the  interests  of  the  right 
and  correct  administration  of  the  law  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  bench  was  in  recognition  of  those  qual 
itiLS  which  made  him  so  eminently  qualified  for 
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the  Ohio  State  and  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  Toledo,  the  To- 
ledo Commerce,  the  Country,  the  Toledo  Yacht, 
the  Lawyers'  (of  New  York),  and  the  Union 
Ciub  of  Cleveland  and  the  Columbus  Club  of 
Columbus  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 
On  fi  Oct.,  1868,  Judge  Doyle  married  Alice 
Fuller  Skinner.  They  have  had  three  children: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Scott,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Graves, 
and    Helen    Genevieve,    the    latter    being   now 

BBOWKE,  George,  capitalist,  b.  in  Boston, 

Mass.,   25   July,   1883;    d.   in   Tacoma,   Wash., 

14    July,    1912,    son    of    George    and    Joanna 

(Nichols)   Browne.     He  traced  hia  ancestry  to 

William      Browne,  _ 

a  native  of  Lan- 
cashire,    England, 

who  came  to  Sa- 
lem Mass   in  1636 

\Vhile  hi  waa  still 

a   boy  hia   parents 

removed     to     Ne  * 

lork    City     where 

he     attendtd 

public  schools 

later       began      a  |M 

course  at  the  New  \'j 

\  ork    Free    Acad 

emy  (now  the  Col 

lege  of  the  City  of 

Newlork)     At  the 

beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered  for 
aervne  mustered  into  the  Sixth  Independent 
Horse  Battery  and  served  in  the  army  for 
three  years  and  four  mtnths  retiring  at  the 
close  of  the  war  ai  first  lieuttnant  of  the 
First  New  York  Mounted  Battery  During 
army  career  he  parti  ipated  m  some  of 
the  hardest  battles  fought  hj  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  a  great  number  of  minor  en 
gagements  At  Kelly  a  Ford  on  the  Rappa 
hannock  17  March  1S63  where  he  was  in 
command  of  the  battery  he  received  signal 
commendation    from   his   commander     General 

\\erell  for  his  courage  skill  and  promptness 
of  action  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
Lieutenant  Browne  was  in  command  of  a  part 
of  the  twenty  two  guns  which  were  hurriedly 
collected  and  draw  n  into  position  to  oppose 
the  as<iault  of  Stonewall  Jackaon  s  troops 
Of  his  action  in  this  emergency  General 
Pleaaanton  made  the  following  report  '  The 
guns  were  served  with  great  difficulty  owing 
to  the  way  m  which  the  cannoneers  were  in 
terfered  with  in  their  duties  Carnages, 
agons  horses  without  riders  and  panic 
stricken  infantry  were  rushing  through  and 
through  the  battery  overt  urn  ing  guns  and 
limbers  smashing  caissons  and  trampling 
horse  holders  under  them  While  Lieutenant 
Browne  was  bringing  his  section  into  position, 
lason  without  drivers  earned  away  both 
detachments  of  hii  horses  and  breaking  the 
sson  BO  badly  as  to  necessitate  its  being 
t  on  the  field  On  12  Oct  1863  his  part 
the  battle  at  Cedar  Run  woo  him  the  com 
pllments  of  Gen  D  M  Gregg  He  was  with 
Sheridan  in  the  raid  made  to  cut  I  ee  a  com 
munications  with  Richmond  during  the  bat 
tlea  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott«(  Ivania  and 
took  part  m  the  action  at  \l11o»  Taiem 
near  Riclimmd  which  was  made  immnrtal  aa 
the  spot  where  the  great  Confederate  taialry 
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leader  Gen  J  E  B  Stewart  loet  his  life 
On  hia  return  to  civilian  life  Mr  Browne 
made  his  home  in  New  York  City  and  for 
a  time  uaa  engaged  in  businesa  in  Wall 
Street  B^  a  <ienea  of  successful  operations 
he  made  an.  ample  fortune  and  then  retiring 
from  attue  businesa  iife  he  dented  the  nevt 
five  yeara  to  traiel  in  Europe  and  viaitmg 
the  \ari0U3  seats  of  learning  On  his  return 
to  America  he  was  induced  to  taVe  a  trip 
west  with  an  uncle  of  his  wife  Thomas  F 
Oakea  who  waa  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  In  the  Slate  of  Washington 
he  became  associated  with  Col  C  W  trrigga 
who  had  ome  to  Tacoma  in  1888  to  confer 
with  President  Oakea  with  a  view  of  pur 
chaaing  timber  land  and  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  Itimber  Here  he  met  Henrj 
Hewitt  Jr  and  Charles  H  Jones  and  the  no 
gotiations  were  opened  which  resulted  m  the 
organization  ot  the  St  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lwm 
ber  Companv  one  of  the  largest  enterpriKe?  of 
the  kind  m  existence  Ceorge  Browne  was 
taken  into  the  corporation  at  its  inception  as 
a  stockholder  and  frr  many  vears  nis  an  ot 
ficer  interested  alio  in  its  many  allied  cor 
porationa  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Tacoma  and  lived  there  until  hia  death  As 
a  citizen  of  Ia<oma  Mr  Browne  was  active 
in  municipal  affairs  and  notably  public 
apinted  and  desirioua  of  taking  up(n  himself 
any  duty  which  would  further  the  interests 
and  development  of  hia  adopted  cit>  He  was 
never  an  office  seeker  and  held  only  one  pub 
lie  office  ot  a  political  nature  that  of  repre 
sentatiie  in  the  firat  State  legislature  of 
Washington  in  which  capacity  he  ser\ed  one 
term  As  one  of  the  earlieat  park  commiB 
a  loners  of  Tacoma  he  did  splendid  eervice 
and  brought  to  the  work  of  making  a  city 
beautiful  the  most  unselfish  spirit  and  un 
tiring  energy  planting  manv  trees  at  his 
own  expense  and  with  great  trouble  and  giv 
ing  their  planting  his  own  personal  supenn 
tendence  Many  of  his  trees  he  obtained  in 
far  off  foreign  countries  and  himself  pur 
chased  the  first  elk  for  the  park  He  also 
laid  out  tl  e  drive  around  Point  Defiance 
Park  and  worked  indefatigabh  m  the  effort 
to  deielop  its  natural  features  of  beautv  as 
had  been  done  in  the  laving  out  of  Central 
Park  New  York  Mr  Browne  «as  a  regular 
attendant  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Free  Church  of  Tacoma  was  a  iharter 
member  of  the  Union  Club  at  \arioua  times 
acting  as  its  president  and  was  a  Jlaaon  and 
a  life  member  of  the  I  eb'inon  Lodge  No  104 
F  and  A  M  He  married  6  Aug  1873  Ella 
Haakeil  of  Gloui^ster  Mass  Thev  had  three 
eons  George  Albert  John  White  and  Belmore 
Browne 

ItUCELE  Mark  Siohards  journalist  h  m 
Philadelphia.  Pa  10  Sept  182a  d  there 
31  March  1S15  son  of  Michael  and  Marv 
(Kaiser)  Muckle  His  father  was  born  in 
Neukirch  in  Qermany  and  came  to  this  coun 
trv  in  the  earlv  yeara  ot  the  century  and  aet 
tied  in  Philadelphia  where  he  prospered  as 
a  elockmaker  and  wood  carver  As  a  wood 
carver  he  attained  almost  a  natmnal  reputa 
tion  HiB  life  size  figure  of  Christ  now  adorn 
ing  a  Western  cathedral  hia  Conflagration  of 
Moscow  and  his  Treaty  of  Ghent  are 
among  the  most  widely  admired  apecunena  ot 
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this  art  produced  in  this  country  Mr  Muc 
kle  8  mother  «is  also  of  German  birth  having 
been  a  natne  of  Ken?ingen  and  came  to  thia 
country  in  1817  Being  m  very  comfortable 
cireumstancea  it  waa  the  deaire  of  the  father 
that  his  arn  should  have  every  educatonal 
advantage  attainable  at  that  time  There 
fore  it  nas  that  the  boy  attended  the  public 
schools  and  pursued  hi^  studies  until  his 
e  ghteenth  year  On  leaving  school  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  the 
humble  capacity  ot  desk  clerk  In  this  poai 
lion  he  did  not  remain  long  ho«ever  for  he 
loon  rose  to  the  position  ot  cashier  and  finally 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  ot  biisinesa 
manager  which  he  held  tor  upward  of  fifty 
^eira  while  the  paper  continued  under  the 
ownership  of  George  W  Childs  Mr  Muckle 
however  did  not  attain  distinction  through 
his  regular  business  pursuits  it  waa  un  ac 
count  of  the  activit  es  whuh  he  carried  on 
juite  aside  from  his  business  from  pure  per 
sonal  mttreat  that  he  became  widely  known 
and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  cit\  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  waa 
commissiouLd  a  lieutenant  m  the  marine  corpa 
by  President  Polk  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
to  the  ataff  of  Governor  Bigler  whence  he  de 
rued  hia  title  as  colonel  Being  leri  keenly 
interested  in  public  affairs  he  soon  became 
lery  much  in  demand  aa  a  public  speaker 
b(tii  before  German  and  Americin  andieneea 
In  I860  he  assisted  in  the  founding  of  the 
German  Hospital  of  whuh  he  was  president 
emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death  Prom  that 
time  onward  his  sphere  of  public  and  chari 
table  activities  continually  enlarged  He  be 
eime  a  member  of  more  than  a  score  of  or 
ganizationa  representing  the  chiritable  liter 
ary  artistic  muaiial  scienti6c  and  businesa 
interests  of  the  city  and  held  high  offife  m 
manv  of  them  Dunne  the  late  sixties  he  waa 
the  first  and  chief  advocate  among  the  rep 
resentative  men  of  the  city  for  the  holding 
ot  a  centennial  exposition  and  in  186<»  he 
was  the  bearer  of  the  first  official  e\position 
proposals  to  President  Grant  Later  he  helped 
actively  in  securing  a  site  for  the  evposition 
for  seven  yeari  he  labored  for  the  suciess  of 
this  great  enterprise  Though  American  born 
Colonel  Muckle  was  always  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  bis  father  s  nation  Ail  his  lite 
be  aided  and  supported  numerous  mstitutiona 
in  the  city  for  the  preservation  of  the  iden 
tity  of  the  German  Ajnerican  population  For 
the  German  Society  which  he  joined  in  1853 
and  of  which  he  waa  vice  president  for  thir 
teen  years  he  helped  to  plan  the  hall  at 
Spring  Garden  and  Marshall  Streets  He  was 
identified  prominently  with  the  Philadelphia 
Maennerchor  the  Harmon  ie  Getang  VerLin, 
the  lunger  Maennerchor  the  Turngemeinde 
the  Canstatter  Volksverein  the  Philadelphia 
"ichuetzen  Verem  and  he  waa  incorporator  of 
the  German  American  Title  and  Trust  Com 
pany  In  1S"0  he  undertook  the  task  of  loI 
lecting  a  fund  of  $50  000  for  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans  ot  the  German  soldiers 
killed  in  the  Franco  Prusaian  War  During 
that  war  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg  was  entirely  destroyed  Colonel 
Muckle  set  about  and  succeeded  in  collecting 
30  000  volumes  in  thia  country  with  which  a 
new    library    for    that    mstitution    might    be 
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SAWYER 

founded.  To  indicate  his  appreciation  of  these 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Fatherland  of  his 
father,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I  conferred  on  Colonel 
Muckle,  in  1874,  the  Order  of  the  Crown  and, 
in  1383,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
the  highest  honor  which  had  ever  been  granted 
to  anyone  not  of  royal  blood.  In  connection 
with  these  services  Colonel  Muckle  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  Germany,  and  it  was  on  these 
oeeaaions  that  he  became  aci^uainted  with  and 
earned  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  In  1871  Culunel  Muckle  organized 
among -the  Germans  of  America  a  peace  cele- 
bration, commemorating  the  eoncluaion  of  the 
war  and  in  1002  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  arranged  the  official  recep 
tion  of  the  present  Kaiser's  brother,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  in  1914,  Colonel  Muckle  took  a 
very  critical  attitude  toward  the  government 
of  the  country  for  which  he  had  done  sc 
much.  From  the  very  beginning  he  had  criti- 
cized the  .policy  of  the  present  Kaiser,  espe 
cially  in  the  latter's  attitude  toward  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  culminated  in  the  latter's 
dismissal  from  power.  Colonel  Muckle  held 
that  the  present  Kaiser  was  responsible  for 
the  great  war  and  openly  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  suffer  for  the  mischief  his 
policies  had  worked.  Colonel  Muckle's  activi- 
ties, however,  were  not  all  carried  on  among 
the  German- Americans,  In  1898  he  organized 
the  peace  festival  in  celebration  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Spain.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  Reformatory 
Home  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  was  also  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Franklin  Institute, 
the  Zoological  Society,  the  Cremation  So- 
ciety, the  Hay  Fever  Association,  the  Histori- 
cal Society,  the  Geographical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Morris  Refuge  for  Suffering  Ani- 
mals, the  Tammany  Shore  Fishing  Club,  the 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety ot  Pennsylvania,  the  Teachers'  Aid  and 
Annuity  Association,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Cycle  and  Field  Club.  His  acquaintances 
among  public  men  included  statesmen  who 
were  prominent  as  far  back  as  the  War  of 
1812.  He  had  talked  with  most  of  the  presi- 
dents since  Jackson.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  whose  Grand 
Lodge  he  was  just  rounding  out  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  fifty-ninth  consecutive  year 
ot  service  as  grand  treasurer.  In  185S  he  took 
the  supreme  degree  of  Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
Columbia  Chapter,  No,  91.  In  the  Knights 
Templars,  which  he  joined  in  1856,  he  at- 
tained the  office  of  grand  treasurer  and  held 
it  continuously  for  twenty-tour  years.  Even- 
tually he  waF  elevated  to  the  thirty-third  de- 
gree, and  for  several  y^ars  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  In  1850 
Colonel  Muckle  married  Caroline  Seiser. 
Their  three  surviving  children  are:  Mrs,  S.  P. 
Stamhach,  of  Haverford;  Alexander  Remack, 
and  Will  ism  Frederic  Muckle. 

SAWYER,  Philetus,  U.  8,  Senator,  b,  in 
Rutland  County.  Vt„  22  Sept,  1816;  d.  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis..  29  March,  1900.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ephraim  Sawyer,  a  farmer,  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Sawyer,  ot  Lincolnshire, 
England,  who  came  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  New  England  in  1636.     He  was  one  ot  a 


CAMPBELL 

family  of  five  brothers  and  tour  sisters  When 
he  «as  only  one  year  old  his  father  remo\ed  to 
Es^i.  County  N  Y  and  settled  at  Cro»tt 
Point  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  doing 
chores  about  tl  e  farm  and  attending  the 
district  school  but  some  years  before  attaining 
his  majority  he  began  norkiig  tor  wages  in  a 
loLal  sawmill  In  a  few  years  he  n  aa  operating 
the  sawmill  himself  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty  five  Mr  Sawyer  had  ^aiel  up  two 
thousand  dollars  and  decided  to  emigrate  to 
the  West  After  farmiig  tno  jears  in  ftia- 
consm       with      no  * 

success  he  stttled 
in  the  Milage  of 
Algoma  which 

later  became  Osh 
kosh  nhere  he  \en 
tured  into  the  lum 
her  business  From 
the  very  It  ginning 


but 

terpri'ea  wh  ch 
initiated      He  v 
ot  the  found 
and    tl  rougb 


life 


ot  the  officials  of  tht  Nat  il  Bank 
ot  Oshkosb  In  1857  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  m  the  Stite  legis 
Hture  He  had  formerly  been  a  Democrat  of 
free  soil  proclivities  but  he  loted  and  acted 
«ith  tie  Republican  party  soon  after  ita  or 
ganization  In  1863  he  wai  elected  mayor  of 
Ofthkosh  City  in  whi  h  office  he  served  two 
lears  durmg  a  lery  difficult  period  while  the 
recruiting  fir  tht  federal  armies  was  going 
on  So  succesiful  was  his  administration 
hovrever  that  in  1S65  he  was  elected  to  Con 
gress  where  he  served  continuoush  for  ten 
years  Here  he  was  most  actiie  as  a  member 
and  later  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  In  18  5  he  retired  refusing  the 
nomination  for  anntl  er  term  In  the  follow 
ing  year  Mr  Sawyer  formed  a  svndicate  which 
purchased  the  \\est  Wisconsin  Railroad  then 
struggling  with  serious  financial  difficulties 
Other  smaller  Imei  mere  also  purchased  and 
all  were  consolidated  as  the  Chicago  St  Paul 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad  Company 
Of  this  corporation  Mr  Sawyer  was  vice  presi 
dent  and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
Though  he  had  determined  to  retire  perma 
nently  from  political  life  in  18S1  Mr  Sawyer 
ta'4  persuaded  to  aciept  the  nomination  of  his 
party  in  tl  e  State  legislature  for  U  8  Senator 
He  nas  accordingly  elected  and  served  two 
terms  Klost  ot  his  work  in  the  Senate  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  It 
nas  in  1841  that  Mr  Sawyer  married  Melvina 
M  Hadley  They  had  three  children  Mrs 
Howard  G  White  of  SyracuiL  N  Y  Mrs  \\ 
O  Goodman  of  Chicago  and  Edgar  P  ha  ^yer 
who  was  for  i  long  time  assoiiated  with  his 
father  in  business 

CAMPBELL  Amasa  B  mining  operator 
and  capitalist  b  in  Salem  Ore  6  April 
1845  d  in  Spokane  Wash  16  Feb  1912 
son  of  John  A  anl  Rebecca  Ptrrv  |Snod 
grass)    Campbell     He  was  the  youngest  of  a 
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CAMPBELL 

familj  of  ten  children  and  his  father  died 
before  his  birth  His  eduoation  \ias  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  nati\e  tonn  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  already  begun  his 
businesB  life  m  the  employ  of  a  gram  and 
wool  commiasion  houie  In  1867  at  the  age 
of  tttentj  two  he  obtained  a  position  at 
Omaha  Neb  with  the  Union  Paiifie  Railroad 
Company  and  there  continued  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  He  went  to  Utah  m  1871, 
and  then  obtained  hia  hrst  experience  in  min- 
ing  laying  the  fgundation  fur  his  subsequent 


le  to  Wash- 


His  first  and  last 
bu'*ines9  partner 
was  John  A  Finch, 
with  nhom  he 
formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  busi- 
ness of  develop- 
ing and  operating 
mining  property. 
Their  general  abil- 
ity and  knon  ledge 

ing  interests  soon 
placed  them  in  advance  of  ill  other  operators. 
They  were  the  first  owners  of  the  Gem 
Mine  in  the  Cceur  d  Alene  district  and 
later  issociated  with  friends  from  Milwau- 
kee and  \oungstown  Ohio  in  orginizing 
the  Milwaukee  Mining  Company  of  which 
Mr  Campbell  was  president  and  Mr  Finch 
secretary  and  treasurer  In  1891  the  com- 
pany began  developing  the  Standard  Mine. 
Later  they  developed  the  celebrated  Heel  a 
Mine  Both  properties  are  st  11  paying  large 
dividends  In  1893  the  partners  went  to 
British  Columbia  where  they  opened  the  Slo- 
cvim  District  and  developed  the  Fnterprise 
and  Standard  Mines  both  of  which  are  still 
paying  properties  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  hardly  a  succeasful  mining  enterpriiie  in 
the  whole  district  m  which  they  were  not  in- 
terested and  no  firm  did  more  to  develop 
mining  industry  m  the  Inland  Empire  So 
extensive  and  snceeasful  were  their  operations 
that  the  name  of  Finch  and  Campbell  became 
aynonymous  with  the  mining  history  of  the 
great  Northwest  Aside  from  hia  mining  in- 
terests Mr  Campbell  eo  operated  in  the  man- 
agement and  organization  of  various  other 
business  and  financial  enterprises  including 
the  Traders  National  Bank  the  Spokane  ai 
Eastern  Trust  Company  and  the  ^^Bshlngtl: 
Power  Company  in  several  of  which  he 
served  as  a  director  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign  from 
active  business  life  Mr  Campbell  won  his 
place  imong  the  millionaires  of  the  \\  estern 
coast  by  the  sterling  qualities  of  industry  de- 
termination and  integrity  As  one  of  the 
foremost  mining  operators  in  all  of  the  North- 
west and  the  owner  of  some  of  the  moat  val- 
uable mining  properties  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
he  was  a  potent  force  in  the  development  of 
the  entire  mining  district  of  that  territory. 
He  was  generous  and  public  spirited  and  do- 
nated   the    land    on    which    was    erected    the 
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Carnegie  library  of  Spokane,  and  which  is 
now  valued  at  $100,000.  He  was  a  Mason. 
On  28  March,  1890,  Mr.  Campbell  married 
Grace  M.,  daughter  of  George  R.  and  Mary 
E.  (Campbell)  Fos,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Helen  Campbell. 

PRATT,  OeoTge  DuFont,  capitalist  and  phi- 
lanthropist, b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  16  Aug., 
1869,  Bon  of  Charles  and  Mary  Helen  (Rich- 
ardson) Pratt.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
than Teal,  of  Medford,  Maas.,  who  served  as  a 
private  in  Capt.  laaac  Hall's  company,  which 
marched  from  Medford  by  order  of  General 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  Mass.,  on  4  March,  1776,  and 
as  a  private  in  Capt.  John  Minott's  company 
from  13  Dec.  1776,  to  1  March,  1777;  also  of 
Richard  Richardson,  of  Watertown,  Mass., 
who  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Samuel  King's 
company,  serving  from  26  June.  1776,  to  1  Dec, 
1776,  Mr.  Pratt  attended  Brown  and  Nichols' 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Adelphi 
Academy  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  prepared 
tor  college.  In  1889  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  four  years  later 
with  the  degree  of  B.A,  He  then  chose  a  posi- 
tion as  mechanic's  helper  in  the  car  shops  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  of  which  his  father 
was  principal  owner.  During  six  months  of 
faithful  service  he  acquired  a  businesslike 
graaj)  of  detail,  and  was  promoted  to  loco- 
motive fireman,  from  there  to  the  engineering 
department,  later  through  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  finally  made  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager.  When  William  H.  Baldwin  be- 
came president  of  the  road,  he  became  hia 
assistant,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  purchased 
the  control  of  the  road,  Mr.  Pratt  then  be- 
came treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  Chelsea 
Fiber  Mills,  treasurer  and  trustee  of  Pratt 
Institute,  and  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Montauk  Company,  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Chattel  Loan  Society,  which  was  organized 
to  loan  money  to  needy  persons  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest.  He  has  given  up  prac- 
tically all  other  buaineaa  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  various  philanthropic  movements  for 
the  education  of  young  boys,  by  setting  be- 
fore them  high  ideals,  and  teaching  them  to 
use  their  leisure  time  in  healthful  recreation 
and  useful  occupations.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  physical  department  of  the  International 
Y,  M.  C.  A.;  treasurer  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  a  member  of  the  Public  Recreation 
Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York;  presi- 
dent of  the  Camp-Fire  Club  of  America;  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club ;  and  vice- 
preaident  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  In  his  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  was  not  content  simply  to  lend 
his  name  and  influence  to  the  work,  but  has 
kept  in  cloae  touch  with  all  of  ita  varied  ac- 
tivities. At  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered  him 
at  the  Hamilton  Club,  Brooklyn,  on  1  May, 
1915,  by  his  associates  in  the  Central  Branch 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  hanilaome  tribute  of 
affection  and  esteem  was  paid  him.  Although 
he  was  obliged  to  reaign  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  organization  by  hia  recent  appoint- 
ment as  conaervation  commissioner,  he  was 
elected  second  vice  chairman  in  recognition  of 
his  zeal  and  interest.  ~He  Is  ~  aT  keen~  hunter 
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BKONAUGE 

of  big  game  and  an  excellent  marksman,  and 
throughout  hi  a  life  has  been  promiDently  iden- 
tified with  all  out-of-door  conservation.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Permanent  Wild 
Life  Protective  Fund,  which  ia  a  permanent 
endowment  designed  to  aecure  the  beat  pos- 
sible means  of  preservation  and  increase  of 
wild  life  on  broad  linea  and  by  practical  re- 
sults. On  27  April,  191S,  be  was  choaen  con- 
servation commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
York  by  Governor  Whitman  for  the  term  of 
Bis  years,  and  in  discharge  of  his  duties  has 
instituted  a  vigorous  campaign  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  valuable  timber  and  game  by 
forest  firea.  Peraonally,  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  man 
of  many  parts.  Affable,  cultured,  and  demo- 
cratic, one  feela  the  power  of  hia  personalitj' 
and  intuitively  realizes  the  depth  of  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
strength  of  will  that  lie  beneath  hia  genial  and 
simple  manner.  He  is  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  collection  of  porcelains,  paint- 
ings, Greek  glass  and  Persian  antiques  con- 
tain some  of  the  beet  examples  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  a  member  of  numerous  social  and 
fraternal  organizationa,  among  them  the  New 
York  Yacht,  University,  Century,  Automobile, 
Downtown,  Piping  Eock,  and  City  Midday 
Clubs.  On  -2  Feb.,  1897,  he  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  John  T.  Sherman,  of  Brooklyn. 
They  have  four  children:  George  DuPont,  jfr., 
Sherman,  Eliot  Deming,  and  Dorothy  Deming 
Pratt. 

BRONAITQH,  Earl  C,  Jr.,  lawyer,  b.  in  Cross 
County,  Ark.,  28  Feb..  1866.  He  attended 
the  public  aehoola  of  Portland,  whither  the 
family  had  removed  in  1868,  and  later  the 
Univeraity  of  the  Pacific,  at  San  Jose,  Cal, 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Whallcy,  Bronaugh. 
and  Northrup,  ot  which  his  father  was  a 
member,  and  in  1890  he  completed  the  course 
in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
On  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  entered  on 
practice  aa  the  fourth  member  of  the  firm 
of  Bronaugh,  Mc  Arthur.  Fen  ton  and  Bron- 
augh. Following  the  death  of  Judge  Me- 
Arthur  in  1897,  and  the  retirement  of  Earl 
C.  Bronaugh,  Sr.,  which  occurred  about  the 
same  date,  the  firm  became  Fenton,  Bron- 
augh and  Muir.  In  February,  1900,  this 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Bronaugh 
became  associated  with  hie  cou^n,  Jerry 
Bronaugh.  in  the  firm  of  Bronaugh  and 
Bronaugh.  a  connection  which  existed  until 
1907.  On  that  date  Mr.  Bronaugh  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  circuit  court  by  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain,  succeeding  Judge  Arthur 
L.  Frazer,  deceased,  and  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  in  June,  1908,  During  the  last 
year  of  his  service  as  circuit  judge,  he  also 
occupied  the  position  of  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court.  As  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  Judge  Bronaugh  won  a  reputation  for 
fair  and  impartial  decisions,  while  his  opin- 
ions were  considered  remarkable  examples  of 
scholarly  and  conscientious  research.  In  a 
very  large  majority  of  inatancea,  also,  they 
were  sustained  on  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts,  although  comparatively  few  cases  in 
which  he  bad  sat  were  ever  appealed.  He 
came  to  be  known,  therefore,  as  one  of  Ore- 
gon's ablest  jurists.  In  the  juvenile  court 
his  excellent  work  brought  results  of  a  far- 
reaching  character,  since  hia  aane  and  humane 
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views  on  the  possibilities  and  rights  of 
juvenile  offenders  constituted  precedents  in 
that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  point  to- 
ward a  better  and  higher  civilization.  In 
June,  1900,  he  resigned  from  the  bench  and 
resumed  bis  law  practice.  At  this  time  a 
banquet  was  given  by  the  County  Bar  As- 
sociation in  Judge  Bronaugh's  honor,  and  he 
waa  presented  with  a  loving-cup.  Charles  J. 
Sehnabel,  president  of  the  association,  then 
aaid:  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  perhaps 
rightfully  appreciated,  that  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  paid  to  Judge  Bronaugh, 
is  to  recall  that  in  the  history  of  Oregon's 
judiciary,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
judges  that  have  come  and  gone  in  that  in- 
terval, this  is  the  second  occasion  when  a 
teatimonial  of  this  character  has  been  paid 
to  him   as   a   retiring   judge.      Certainly,   the 

aiuninistration  of  his  office  is  not  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude,  but  the  respect  and  stand- 
ing accorded  him  by  the  lawyers.  Men,  at 
times,  who  are  elevated  from  the  ranks  to  a 
poaition  of  power  and  influence,  degenerate 
into  tyrants;  hut  in  Judge  Bronaugh's  case 
no  man  living  would  think  of  such  an  asper- 
sion to  his  judicial  career.  He  not  only  loved 
a  square  deal,  but  was  himself  a  square- 
dealer."  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench, 
Judge  Bronaugh  gave  much  ot  hie  attention 
to  the  law  of  real  property  on  which  he  is 
regarded  as  an  authority.  In  recent  years  he 
has  largely  concentrated  his  efforts  upon 
corporation  law  in  all  its  branches.  He  is 
interested  in  a  number  of  important  com- 
panies, including  the  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  of  which  he  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  local  counsel  for  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  \Ya8hington  for  the  Alliance  Trust 
Company,  Ltd ,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  the 
Investors'  Mortgage  and  Security  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  for  the  Western  and  Hawaiian 
Investment  Company,  both  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  Prior  to  his  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fice of  circuit  judge,  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Portland  Trust  Company  of  Oregon,  In  1900 
Judge  Bronaugh  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  seventh  ward,  serving  for  two 
years.  In  1901  he  received  legislative  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  charter  board, 
and  served  aa  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
executive  departments.  In  1911  he  waa 
chosen  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  draft  a  charter  providing  a  commission 
for  the  city  government  of  Portland.  He  ia 
a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  and 
of  the  Multnomah  County  Bar  Association; 
is  one  of  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Arlington  and  Commercial  Clubs  of 
Portland,  and  ot  the  Mazamas,  the  Mountain- 
eering Siiciety  of  the  Northwest,  and  ot  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  Judge  Bronaugh  mar- 
ried 14  June,  1888,  Graee,  daughter  of  Asa 
G.  Huggins.  of  San  Joae,  They  have  four 
children,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  E  Hall, 
Jr.,  of  Hood  River;  Lewis  J.,  Earl  C,  and 
Polly  Bronaugh 

KING.  Edward,  banker,  b.  at  '■  Highwood," 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  30  July,  1833;  d.  in  New 
York,  N.  v.,  18  Nov.,  1908,  son  of  James 
Gore  and  Sarah  Rogers    (Graoie)    King.     His 
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father,  a  leading  banker  of  New  York,  also 
a  member  of  Congress,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  hia  conspicuous  eervice  during  the 
great  panic  of  1837.  At  this  time,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  credit,  he  secured  a  loan 
to  his  banking-house  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land of  $5,000,000  in  gold,  with  which  he 
enabled  the  New  York  l)anks  to  resume  specie 
payments  and  to  restore  public  confidence. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie, 
a  well-known  merchant  of  New  York,  James 
Gore  King  was  the  son  of  Rufus  King,  who 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Glover  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  was  a  member  of  the 
Maaaaehusetts  General  Court  in  1783;  a  dele- 
gate from  Massachusetts  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1784;  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787;  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention  which  ratified  the 
Constitution  in  1788  ;  one  of  the  first  two  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  serving  from  1780  to  179S,  and 
again  from  1813  to  1819,  and  from  1820  to 
1835;  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain  by  appointment  of  Washington  in 
179fi,  continuing  under  Adams  and  Jefferson 
till  1803,  and  again  appointed  by  John  Quincy 
Adams;  and  was  an  inflexible  opponent  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States.  Rufus  King's  brother,  William  King, 
was  the  first  governor  of  Maine  and  his  statue 
stands  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  rep- 
resenting that  State,  Edward  King  received 
his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Columbia  College  (in  Murray  Street,  near  the 
City  Hall  Park),  of  which  Prof.  Charles  An- 
thon  was  then  the  head,  and  which  numbered 
among  its  instructors  the  late  Abram  S, 
Hewitt;  and  at  an  excellent  school,  also  in 
New  York,  conducted  by  two  Frenchmen,  the 
brothers  Peugnct,  ex -officers  of  Napoleon's 
army  and  veterans  of  Waterloo,  At  the  lat- 
ter school  Mr.  King  became  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  being  sent  abroad  in  1847  to  a 
school  at  Meiningen,  Sachs  Meiningen,  he  also 
became  master  ot  the  German  tongue  and  de- 
veloped a  fondness  for  German  literature  which 
lasted  during  his  life.  In  1849  he  returned 
to  this  country  and  entered  Harvard  College, 
living  while  there  for  two  years  in  the  family 
of  the  great  naturalist,  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz, 
to  whom  he  became  much  attached  and  from 
daily  association  with  whom  he  derived  much 
benefit.  While  at  Harvard  Mr.  King  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity,  and  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club.  He  was  particularly  proficient  in  math- 
ematics and  his  general  record  was  such  that 
he  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
was  graduated  in  1853,  among  his  classmates 
being  Charles  W.  Eliot,  afterward  president  of 
Harvard,  and  James  Mills  Peirce  and  Adams 
Sherman  Hill,  the  first  later  professor  of 
mathematics  and  the  other  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  same  university.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  Mr.  King  passed  some 
months  at  West  Point,  of  which  institution 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  then  superintendent,  also 
taking  a  private  course  in  engineering  under 
Professor  Mahan.  At  that  period  his  geni 
for  mathematics  appeared  to  point  to  a  scii 
tific  career,  but  after  the  death  of  hia  father 
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in  October,  1853,  Mr.  King  decided  to  enter 
the  banking  business  and,  accordingly,  assumed 
a  clerkship  In  the  banking-house  of  James  G, 
King's  Sons,  in  which  he  soon  became  a  part- 
ner. In  I8C1,  however,  he  withdrew  from  the 
firm  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, becoming  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  later  entering  the  firm 
of  James  Robb,  King  and  Company,  In  the 
years  1872  and  1873  he  was  president  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  in  December,  1873,  he 
became  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
for  thirty -five  years  until  his  death.  Mr. 
King  was  a  member  ot  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  and  served  as  its  president  from 
1800  to  1895;  of  the  Century  Association;  the 
University  Club,  the  Riding  Club,  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Society,  of  which  he  served  as  presi- 
dent in  1800-07,  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Academy 
of  Design;  he  was  a  governor  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  New  York 
Society  Library;  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
Astor  Lilirarj,  of  which  his  father,  James 
Gore  King,  uas  one  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees;  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  a  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  On  the 
death  of  Mr,  King  complimentary  resolutions 
adopted  by  several  prominent  corpora - 
and  institutions  with  which  he  had  been 
cted.  The  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Century  Association  of  New  York 
City  well  illustrates  the  high  eateem  in  which 
was  held  among  his  associates;  "So  sound 
i  his  judgment,  so  sterling  his  integrity, 
I  so  conspicuous  his  foresight  that  he  rose 
ftly  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  banking 
rid.  For  thirty-five  years  he  had  been 
president  of  a  great  institution  that  was  re- 
nowned for  solidity  and  conservative  man- 
agement. In  the  crises  of  national  and  local 
panics,  his  resolute  guidance  was  sought  and 
freely  given;  plain  in  speech,  prompt  to  act, 
firm  in  the  right,  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men, 
and  public  confidence  was  richly  bestowed 
upon  him.  To  the  interest  of  art  and  science 
he  was  devoted,  as  likewise  to  the  improve- 
ment of  living  in  every  sphere.  Judicious 
reforms  found  in  him  an  earnest  supporter 
and  his  work  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  Hospital  was  constant  and  efficient.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  both  museums,  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  of  six  clubs.  To  the  Public 
Library  he  gave  unwearied  service,  being  its 
treasurer  and  faithful  adviser  Warm  hearted, 
courteous,  and  generous,  he  was  a  beloved 
counselor  in  an  extended  kinship,  and  thor- 
oughly respected  in  the  church  of  his  com- 
munion, through  which  as  well  as  through 
other  channels  his  charities  flowed  abundantly. 
When  here  he  found  himself  among  apprecia- 
tive friends,  and  the  memories  of  his  presence 
are  gracious  to  those  who  survive  him."  Mr. 
King  married,  in  1858,  Isabella  Ramsey, 
daughter  of  Rupert  J.  and  Isabella  Macomb 
(Clarke)  Cochrane.  She  died  I  March,  1873, 
leaving  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  Isabella  Clarke  King,  who  is  un- 
married;   Alice    Bayard    King,    who    married 
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Herman  I.eRoy  Edgar;  James  Gore  King,  who 
married  Sarali  Elizabetli  Erving;  Elizabeth 
Gracic  King,  who  married  AJpheus  Sumner 
Hardy;  Rupert  Cochrane  King,  who  married 
Grace  Marvin.  A  Hixth  child,  Edward  Ram- 
say King,  died  in  childhood,  in  1883.  In  1885 
Mr.  King  married  Elizabeth  Fiahcr,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Julia  (Palmer)  Fisher, 
who  13  now  living,  Thoy  had  one  aon,  Edward 
King,  Jr.,  who  ia  living  and  unmarried. 

KICHARSS,  John  P.  Moore,  banker,  b.  in 
New  York  City,  I  Nov.,  1847,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Sarah  Jane  (Moore)  Richards.  His  fa- 
ther ia  a  member  of  the  book  trade  auction 
firm  of  Merwin 
and  Company, 

New  York,  his 
mother  was  the 
daughter  of  John 
P.  Moore,  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Tohn 
P  Hoc  re  8  Sons 
gun  merchants 
Nei  1  rk  Dur 
ing  (he  Civil  «ar 
5  this  firm  supplied 
Sthe  United  States 
5  government  with 
g  large  quantitiea  of 
1  rifles  J  P  M 
'Kicharda  was  edv 
cated  in  the  publi 
schools  of  New 
lork  and  at 
earlv  age  entered  the  employ  of  John 
Moore  a  Sins  as  a  clerk  At  the  close 
the  Cml  War  he  was  made  traveling 
salesman  for  the  house  and  w  hile  on  the 
road  studied  trench  and  German  at  the 
■i  M  C  4  his  ambition  being  to  repre 
sent  the  firm  aa  bu>er  in  the  foreign  mar 
keta  He  s  on  became  an  exj  ort  on  fire 
arms  as  uell  as  a  clever  rifle  shot  It  was 
while  thus  engaged  that  he  originated  the 
C  It  9  frontier  six  shooter  and  induced  the 
Colts  to  manutaiture  that  revolver  In  this 
and  other  Lapacities  he  displayed  pronounced 
ability  and  in  1869  he  was  admitted  to  part 
nershii  in  the  firm  The  house  arhie\ed  a 
phenomenal  success  during  the  succeeding 
yeara  abaorbed  many  competitora  and  m 
Ib^H  Mr  Richards  sold  his  interest  and  went 
to  Spokane  thtn  a  city  of  20  000  population 
Here  he  studied  the  resources  of  the  North 
west  its  banking  and  mortgage  systems  and 
in  1890  founded  the  Spokane  and  Eastern 
Trust  Company  which  has  since  grown  to  be 
the  leading  general  banking  organization  of 
the  city  This  remarkable  growth  is  attrib 
uted  in  a  great  measure  to  his  high  character 
UDfinng  energy  and  keen  business  foresight 
Mr  Richards  is  president  of  the  Spokane  and 
Eastern  Trust  Company  and  a  director 
the  Washington  Water  P(wer  Com; any 
was  chairman  for  several  yeara  of  the  Spoki 
Clearing  House  and  during  the  financial 
panic  of  1007  organized  the  Spokane  and  other 
banks  of  tie  Northwest  for  mutual  protection 
with  the  result  that  not  a  single  hank  in  the 
organization  tailed  Mr  Richards  was  a 
member  of  the  Seienth  Regiment  N  G  S 
N  1  from  18G7  to  1S85  and  at  one  t  me  was 
offered  the  rank  of  colonel  by  President 
Grower   Cle\eland    but   declined    resigning 
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Suartermaster  sergeant.  He  is  a  member  of 
]e  Spokane  Club,  Spokane  Country  Club,  and 
the  Spokane  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  On  I 
Nov.,  1870,  he  married  Grace  Petter,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

BAIIET,  Liberty  Hyde,  editor,  author,  and 
horticulturist,  b,  in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  15 
March,  1858,  son  of  Liberty  Hyde  and  Sarah 
(Harrison)  Bailey.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and,  like  many  other  successful  mun,  enjoyed 
all  the  early  advantages  of  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  agricultural  uses  and  natural 
phenomena.  In  1882  he  received  the  degree 
of  B.S.  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
and  four  years  later  the  degree  of  M.S.  from 
same  institution.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
also  eonferr-d  upon  him  in  1907  and  1008, 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Alfred 
University,  respectively.  He  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  botanical  and  horticultural 
questions,  and  ia  an  acknowledged  authority 
upon  these  suhjetts.  He  has  also  made  a 
study  of  the  social,  educational,  and  political 
relations  of  agriculture,  and  has  identified 
himself  with  the  widest  and  moat  thorough 
agricultural  education  and  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  rural  life  generally.  In  1882-83  he 
was  assistant  to  the  botanist,  Asa  Gray,  at 
Harvard.  From  1893  to  1888  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  landacape  gardening 
in  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  following  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell. 
In  1903  he  was  made  director  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  the  same  university,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  his  retirement  in 
1013  to  pursue  his  literary  and  scientific  work. 
He  was  awarded  the  Veilchian  medal  in  1898, 
and  in  1908  he  became  chairman  of  the  Rooae- 
velt  Commission  on  Country  Life,  He  ia  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  honorary  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (Lon- 
don ) ,  Eayedyrkningens  Venner  ( Norway ) , 
member  of  the  Society  of  Horticultural  Science, 
and  other  organizations  of  a  kindred  nature. 
His  published  writings  include;  "Survival  of 
the  Unlike";  "Evolution  of  Our  Native 
Fruits";  "Lessons  with  Plants";  "Botany, 
in  Elementary  Text  for  Schools";  "Begin- 
ners' Botany ";  "  Principles  of  Fruit-Grow- 
ing";   "Principles   of   Vegetable-Gardening"; 

Annals  of  Horticulture";  "Plant-breeding"; 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule-Book";  "Principlea 
of  Agriculture ";  "  The  Nursery-Book ;  a 
Guide  to  the  Multiplication  and  Pollination  of 
Plants";   "Forcing-Book";   "Pruning-Book"; 

The  Nature-Study  Idea";  "Outlook  to  Na- 
ture"; "The  Training  of  Farmers";  "Manual 
of  Gardening";  "The  State  and  the  Farmer"; 

The  Country-Life  Movement";  "The  Holy 
Earth";  "Wind  and  Weather"  (poems),  and 
others.  He  has  edited  "  The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture,"  4  vols.,  and  later  the 

Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,"  8 
vols.,  the  "Rural  Science"  series;  the  "EuraJ 
Test-Book"  series;  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture," 4  vols.;  "Rural  Manuals."  He  has 
also  served  in  editorial  capacity  on  magazines, 
and  is  a  contributor  to  technical  journals  and 
popular  magazines.  Mr.  Bailey  married 
Annette    Smith,    of   Lansing,   Mich.,    6   June, 
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ASTDERSON,  Ada  Woodrnff,  author,  b.  in 
San  Fraopisco,  Cal.,  4  July,  1860,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Cor  in  the  and  Martha  Ruby 
(Crosby)  Woodruff.  Her  father  had  an  ad- 
venturous and  inWresting  career.  He  ivas  a 
native  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  sea-capti 
for  many  years,  but  disposed  of  his  mariti 
interests  some  ten  years  before  his  death  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai,  China,  where  he  died. 
Her  mother  vaa  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Crosby,  one  of  the  moat  noted  pio- 
neers of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  Her  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Croaby, 
also  followed  the  sea  and  is  a  historical  char- 
acter in  the  annals  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton States.  He  sailed  his  own  ship  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery, 
landing  at  San  Francisco  when  that  city  was 
only  a  town  of  tenta.  In  the  late  forties,  he 
sailed  up  tlie  Columbia  Kiver  and  established 
a  trading-store  on  the  preaent  site  of  Port- 
land, Ore.  Ten  years  later,  he  sailed  through 
the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuea  to  the  head  of 
Puget  Sound,  without  a  pilot,  and  on  land- 
ing there  purchased  a  grist  mill,  the  first 
primitive  mill  of  that  region,  including  the 
site  and  water  power  of  Tumwater,  near  the 
present  city  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000  in  Mexican  money.  A  brother  of 
his,  Capt.  Alfred  Crosby,  remained  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  became  one  of  its  early 
pilots.  Ada  Woodruff  was  reared  in  San 
E^ancisco,  where  she  attended  the  Denman 
Grammar  School.  Later  she  became  a  stu- 
dent at  Olympia  Seminary,  Olympia,  Wash., 
and  at  Union  Academy,  also  located  in 
Olympia.  She  was  always  of  a  studious, 
thoughtful  disposition,  and  unusually  fond 
of  books  and  study.  Her  mind  and  Im- 
agination were  also  strongly  stimulated 
by  the  stirring  events  of  the  formative 
days  of  the  Northwest  territory.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  country  could  not  fail  of  a 
strong  appeal  to  one  who  was,  by  nature,  a 
lover  of  beauty  and  the  picturesque.  It  was 
but  natural,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Anderson 
should  have  been  moved  to  record  her  im- 
pressions in  various  literary  articles  and 
short  stories  covering  a  period  of  ten  years. 
She  soon  became  a  welcome  contributor  to 
magazines  of  the  highest  class. '  Some  of  her 
publications  are  The  Man  Who  Knew  Bon^ 
ner,  published  in  Harper's  Magazine"; 
"  The  Last  Industry  of  a  Pas-ing  Race,"  which 
appeared  in  Harpers  Bazar"  "The  Prob 
lems  of  Elizabeth  published  by  the  Century 
Magazine  and  other  stones  and  descriptue 
articles  all  of  which  were  well  received  In 
April  1  108  she  brought  out  her  first  novel 
"The  Heart  of  the  Red  Firs,  and  in  May 
1909  her  second  noiel  The  'Strain  of 
White  Her  third  entitled  The  Rim  of  the 
Desert  ippeared  in  1115  She  married 
Seattle  Wa*  i  Jan  1882,  Olner  Phelps 
Anderson  son  of  Alexander  Jay  Ander=ion  at 
one  time  president  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  later  president  of  Whitman 
College  She  has  had  thrcL  daughters,  Mrs. 
Alice  Woodruff  McCuUy  Maurine  Phelps  An- 
derson and  Doroth\  Louise  Anderson  (de- 
ceased! Mrs  inderson  is  patroness  of  the 
University  Chapter  Sigma  Kappa  Sorority, 
University  of  Washington. 


BLACK 

BLACK,  John  Charles,  soldier  and  lawyer, 
b.  in  Le!tington,  Miss.,  27  Jan.,  1839;  d.  in 
Chicago,  III.,  17  Aug.,  1915,  son  of  John 
(1809-47)  and  Josephine  Louisa  (Culbert- 
son )  Black.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  minister,  at  one  time  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  His  earliest  paternal  ancestor  in  this 
country  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina.  The  line  of  descent  is  then 
traced  through  Rev.  John  Black,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  Upper  Marsh  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pennsylvania,  and  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  His  son, 
John,  married  Mary  Findley,  and  they  were  the 
grandparents  of  John  Charles  Black.  On  hia 
maternal  side,  he  was  descended  from  Capt. 
Alexander  Culbertson,  who  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  was  killed  in  bat- 
Pittsburgh,  P*.  Another  of  his  an- 
cestors. Col.  Samuel  Culbertson,  participated 
with  distinction  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War.  When  John  C.  Black  was  seven  years 
of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Danville,  111., 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Wabash  College,  Crawford sv ill e,  Ind. 
At   the   outbreak  of   the   Civil   War  while   in 

■ilege,  14  April,  1861,  the  day  after  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon,  he  enlisted  at  Craw- 
fordsville  as  a  private  in  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's 
Eleventh  Indiana  Zouaves  and  afterward  was 
promoted  to  be  sergeant-major  of  this  regi- 
ment,   which    was    mustered    out    in    August, 

1861.  He  then  returned  to  Danville,  III.,  and 
immediately  raised  a  company,  of  which  he 
was  elected  (though  not  commissioned)  cap- 
tain, which  was  mustered  in  as  part  of  the 
Thirty -seventh  Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  com- 
missioned major  of  this  regiment  and  served 
with  it  through  the  remaining  four  years  of 
the  war,  taking  part  in  some  of  the  most 
severe  battles  of  the  long  campaign,  including 
the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Fort  Blakely, 
Ala.     In  the  battle  of   Pea  Ridge,   in  March, 

1862,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  and  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  on 
7  Dec,  1862,  his  left  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
ball.  Three  times  he  was  promoted  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry,  the  last  time  to  the  rank 
of  brevet-brigadier -general  on  8  April,  1885. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  army  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  Chicago,  III.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  soon  after  began 
practice.  General  Black  attained  prominence 
m  the  legal  profession  and  became  known  as 
an  orator  of  repute.  In  1872  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois,  but 
in  lie  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1884  he 
declined  the  nomination  for  governor  of  Illi- 
nois and  refused  the  use  of  his  name  after 
it  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1834.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
commissioner  of  pensions  in  1885,  and  his 
administration  was  marked  by  signal  executive 
ability.  He  inaugurated  a  system  by  which 
the  running  expenses  of  the  bureau  were  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  effected  a  saving  to  the 
pensioners  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  a 
year  in  pension  attorney's  fees.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  in  1880,  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  111.,  and,  in  1892,  was  elected  Oon- 
gressman-at-Iarge   on   the   Democratic   ticket 
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In  18^15  he  waa  appointed  bj  President  Cleve 
land  as  the  l  S  district  attorney  for  the 
N  rthern  Distn  t  of  111  iioie  serving  until  the 
rlose  of  the  jear  1898  Some  of  the  important 
ca><es  arising  during  this  ttrm  are  the  follo\ 
iDg  Londemnation  proceedings  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  so  called  Hennepin  Canal  con 
necting  the  Illinois  River  \Mth  the  Mississii  pi 
River  were  conducted  and  enabled  the  wirk 
of  building  the  canal  to  be  promptly  earned 
on  Joseph  R  Duniop  editor  of  the  Chinago 
Despatch  mas  indicted  under  the  postal  la  vs 
for  publishing  improper  and  immoral  adver 
tiai-menta  in  his  nei  spaper  Hit  conviction 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Uiurt  and  he 
nas  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  The  effect 
of  th  3  prosecution  was  to  stop  entireU  and 
throughout  the  United  States  the  acceptance 
by  neiispapers  of  such  improper  adiertise 
ments  A  suit  upon  the  bond  of  the  CI  icago 
Hoit^e  Wrecking  Company  growing  out  of  its 
failure  to  remove  the  old  goiernment  building 
at  Chicago  in  contract  time  ivas  conducted 
BucceBsfully  for  the  government  Baron 
Edgar  de  Barre  was  convicted  for  earrjing  on 
fraudulent  schemes  through  the  mails  and  a 
pre  edent  was  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  hia  habeas  corpus  proceedings  with 
reference  to  sentences  in  criminal  eases  W  il 
ham  R  Hennig  and  others  were  convicted 
for  extensive  frauds  in  conne  tion  with  Board 
of  Trade  speculations  While  Hennig  nas 
serving  hia  sentence  in  the  La  Salle  County 
jail  the  jailer  naa  indicted  for  permitting 
an  escape  of  Hennig  in  tlat  he  allowed 
Hennig  the  freedom  of  the  city  including 
the  baaeball  grounds  This  conviction  was 
noti  e  to  jailers  throughout  the  Lnited 
States  that  they  should  keep  their  pris 
oners  in  prison  and  the  government  has 
nad  ^ery  littie  trouble  on  this  account  since 
James  D  Allen  a  soldier  at  Fort  Sheridan 
was  convicted  for  murdering  his  comrade 
Daniel  M  Call  the  case  being  pro'ecuted 
m  the  U  S  Circuit  Court  because  the 
crime  wis  committed  m  a  United  States  fort 
and  the  posiible  penalty  was  capital  punish 
ment  Generil  Black  9  courage  and  integrity 
greatly  contributed  to  h  a  success  as  a  lawyer 
and  prosecutor  and  hia  judgment  was  not  only 
recognized  as  etceptional  bv  his  associatea 
but  hiB  counsel  was  often  sought  by  younger 
membera  of  his  profession  He  nas  appointed 
by  President  Rooaeveit  a  member  of  the 
t,  S  C  ivjl  Serv  ice  Commission  m  V^Oi 
and  was  president  of  the  commission 
from  January  1904  to  June  1913  when  he 
retired  from  puhl  c  life  General  Black  was 
for  a  period  commander  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loval  Legion  of  the  United  States  Com 
manderi  of  Illinois  department  commander 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republ  c  in  1898  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  C  rand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
1903  04  He  las  awarded  the  medal  of  honor 
by  Coni^ress  m  ISOl  for  his  gallant  service  at 
the  battle  nf  Prairie  Prove  Knox  College  and 
Dickinson  College  each  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  I  L  D  He  typified  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  Amer  an  soldier  and  citizen  He  *as 
a  stanch  friend  an  able  counselor  a  genial 
compaiicn  He  \  as  known  and  honored  from 
icean  to  ocean  His  courtesy  was  unfailing 
and   his  genial   disposition   attracted   and   u 


spired  all  who  came  within  his  inSuence  or 
into  his  presence.  General  Black  married  on 
28  Sept.,  1867,  Adaline  L„  daughter  of  C.  R. 
(iriggs,  a  railroad  contractor  and  financier  of 
Urbana,  III.,  and  they  had  four  children — Mrs. 
Grace  (Black  |  Vrooman  [  deceased ) ,  John 
Donald  Black,  Josephine  L.  Black  (deceaaed), 
and  Mra.  Helene  Elizabeth  Abbot. 

ENOZ,  Philander  Chase,  U.  8,  Secretary  of 
State,  b.  in  Brownsville,  Pa.,  0  May,  1853,  son 
of  David  8.  and  Rebekah  (Page)  Knox.  He 
was  educated  at  Mount  Union  College,  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  was  graduated  in  1872,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  H,  B,  Swope.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875,  he  was,  a  year  later, 
appointed  by  President  Grant  assistant  U,  S. 
district  attorney  for  Western  Pennsylvania, 
In  1877  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
James  H.  Heed,  resigning  his  official  position 
and  building  up  an  active  and  lucrative 
practice  among  the  coat,  glass,  iron,  steel,  and 
other  industries  abounding  in  the  region. 
When  President  McKinley  offered  him,  in  1897, 
the  U.  S.  attorney -general  ship  he  declined  it 
because  of  the  sacrifice  it  would  entail.  The 
portfolio  of  attorney-general,  once  more  ten- 
dered him  by  President  McKinley,  in  1901, 
was  this  time  accepted.  In  his  official  capacity 
he  prosecuted  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, the  Great  Northern,  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Companies,  constituting  the  merger 
afterward  effected  by  James  J  Hill  and  others 
The  suit  began  10  March  1902  m  the  U  S 
Circuit  Court  at  St  Paul  and  resulted  in 
an  order  of  dissolution  under  the  Sherman 
anti  trust  act  At  the  same  time  he  pro 
reeded  against  the  beef  trust  whose  mem 
bers  were  convicted  and  prohibited  by  a  per 
manent  rule  from  continuing  their  illegal 
combinations  Fourteen  injunction  proceed 
mgs  aga  nst  railroads  for  rebating  and  sim 
liar  offenses  were  alai  pending  and  upon  re 
quest  of  the  Senate  Judiciarj  Committee  he 
prepared  a  statement  of  the  status  of  the 
federal  suits  then  pending  with  recommenda 
tiona  for  additional  legislation  to  render  pros 
ecutions  more  certain  of  success  Among  these 
were  that  interatate  commerce  be  prohibited 
to  concerns  Molating  the  Sherman  lav  that 
both  parties  to  the  act  be  made  punishable  for 
rebating  that  federal  courts  be  permitted  to 
give  precedence  to  important  government  cases 
and  others  the  essentials  of  which  were  en 
acted  into  law  During  these  activities  Mr 
Knox  made  some  notable  public  utterances 
upon  the  character  methods  and  control  of 
trusts  pointing  out  as  the  moat  noxious  fea 
tures  of  the  svstem  over  capitalization  lack 
of  public  t^  of  operation  discr  mination  in 
pricei  to  destroy  competition  insufficient  per 
Bonal  resp  msihility  of  officers  and  d  rectors 
for  corporate  management  and  lack  of  appre 
elation  of  their  relations  to  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  j  ermitted  to  exist' 
He  maintained  that  the  government  was  not 
po  verless  to  remedy  these  abuses  and  in  a 
measure  demonstrated  his  c<ntenti  n  bv  the 
results  of  hii  efforta  Among  the  other  Im 
portant  duties  of  his  incumbency  was  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Com 
panva  title  and  to  adjuat  the  government  b 
relati  n  to  Hawaii  Cuba  and  other  posses 
sions    acquired    after    the    Spanish  American 
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BRITTON 

War.  He  also  completed  the  prosecution  of 
and  wiped  out  the  lottery  companies.  On 
10  June,  1904,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  llatthew  IS.  Quay  in 
the  U.  S,  Senate,  and  accordingly  resigned  the 
attorney-generalship  30  June  following.  In 
January,  1005,  he  was  elected  for  the  term 
expiring  3  March,  1011,  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  coast  defenses,  judiciary, 
patents,  and  organization,  etc .  and  later  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Spooner  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  made  speeches  favor 
ing  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  ship  canai: 
prohibiting  the  issuance  and  use  of  railway 
passes,  and  presented  a  hill  to  regulate  railway 
freights,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  federal 
courts  to  review  the  decisiona  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommisBiou.  He  was  against  re- 
opening the  question  of  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Maine  "  and  so  preserve  good  feeling  between 
this  country  and  Spain ;  and  favored  a  lock 
canai  at  Panama.  Mr.  Knos  was  the  choice 
of  hii  State  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1003.  having  been  formally  in- 
dorsed the  year  before.  At  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention he  received  sixty-eight  votes  on  the 
first  ballot.  Upon  his  inauguration.  President 
Taft  appointed  him  his  Secretary  of  State, 
which  post  Mr.  Knos  retained  throughout  the 
administration  and  filled  with  distinction  and 
dignity.  On  2T  March,  1912,  he  left  for  a 
special  peace  mission  to  the  Central  American 
republics,  and  wai  everywhere  received  with 
unusual  honors.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
Democratic  regime,  in  1013,  Mr.  Knox  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  In  November  1116 
he  was  reelected  U  S  Senator  from  Penns>l 
lania  by  a  plurality  of  230  000  He  was  presi 
dent  of  the  Allegheny  Bar  Association  in  1897 
and  IB  a  trustee  of  the  Mtunt  Lnion  College 
and  a  member  of  the  Lawyers  and  Lnion 
League  Clulra  and  the  Amcricin  and  Duquesne 
Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  In  18(6  he  married 
Lilhe  daughter  of  Andrew  D  =!mith  of  Pitts 
burgh    and  they  haie  one  daughter  and  three 


St  Louis  Mo  2b  Julj  1016  Hun  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Catherine  {Hamiltoni  Britton  Through 
his  father  he  was  descended  from  one  of  tlie 
companions  of  General  Tjifayette  who  came 
over  to  this  country  with  that  great  French 
man  to  fight  for  tl  e  cause  of  human  liberty 
His  father  was  m  comparatively  humble  eir 
cTimstances  and  was  the  ta  lor  of  the  small 
country  town  in  which  the  boy  spent  his 
earlier  year'*  atquir  ng  tl  ere  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  local  public  sehooU 
It  was  the  sort  of  environment  which  was  most 
likely  to  develop  in  a  youth  that  vinhty  and 
sturdineas  of  tharacter  wl  leh  has  so  signalh 
distinguished  the  pioneers  of  Amencin  in 
dustry  At  an  early  age  young  Britton  left 
school  and  began  to  earn  his  own  livcl  i  ood 
For  a  while  he  workel  m  a  printer"  shop  and 
became  in  expert  compositor  being  able  to  set 
his  stickful  of  type  with  the  most  experienced 
journeyman  At  the  age  of  eighteen  however 
m  Auguit  18GS  he  found  his  permanent  field 
of  industry  for  then  it  was  that  he  first  en 
tered  the  railroad  servi  e  fhtrt  to  continue 
through  all  the  grade''  of  employment  to  tht 
highest    until  his  death      He  began  his  rail 
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Railroad  Ten  months  Uter  he  left  this  com 
pany  »nd  entered  the  telegraph  department  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  \\  e  tern  Railroad 
where  he  rLmaiiied  till  Noiember  1871  when 
\ie  was  given  the  position  of  assistant  train 
di spat  her  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  at  ClarltsviUe  Tenn  Here  lie  re 
mained  for  three 
years  in  Deccm 
her    18(4    he  be 

dispatcher  of  the 
South  and  North 
Alabama  diiision 
of  the  tame  road 
at  Birmingham 
Aia  In  18(0  he 
was  promoted  to 
the  position  of 
master  of  trams 
the  same  di 
vision  of  the 
same  road  In 
18S3  he  became 
superintendent  of 
transportation  of 
the  Chesapeake, 
Ohio  and   South - 

road  at  Louis 
iille  Kj  The 
f(7~^  \ following  year  he 
entered  the  em 
plo-(  of  the  Bi! 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  same  capac 
having  charge  of  the  Chitago  dnision 
of  that  rtad  In  1S80  he  became  superin 
tendent  rt  the  same  diiisun  and  so  remained 
for  hie  jears  until  1S<H  when  he  left 
the  service  for  a  period  of  tno  yeirs  In 
June  18<I3  he  became  general  superintendent 
f  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Railway 
in  Sertcmber  of  the  following  year  the 
I  reat  Northern  Railway  Companv  made  him 
superintendent  of  the  Montani  division  of  its 
lines  shitting  him  over  to  the  Fergus  Falls 
division  in  tie  year  following  where  he  re 
mained  till  1808  He  then  became  aisistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  district 
of  the  same  road  at  Spokane  Wash  In  June 
1801  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
St  Loma  Southwestern  Railway  at  Tyler, 
Tex  In  1000  he  was  elected  a  vice  president 
of  the  road  and  its  general  manager  From 
April  1112  until  his  death  he  was  president 
of  all  the  lines  of  the  St  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  more  popularly  l^nown  as  the  Cotton 
Belt  Line  On  hi«  becoming  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Rail 
road  sixteen  years  before  his  death  the  road 
vas  regarded  as  the  poorest  railway  property 
in  the  Southwest  It  was  the  obiect  of  ridi 
ciile  of  Lverv  lokester  The  task  of  converting 
such  a  property  info  a  first  class  system  of 
transportation  was  what  stood  before  him  and 
Mr  Britton  accepted  it  cheerfully  and  with 
unlimited  self  confidence  To  develop  the  ter- 
ritory through  which  it  ran  was  by  no  means 
an  enviable  undertaking  It  is  admitted  by 
all  railroad  builders  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
build  two  new  roads  than  to  rehabilitate  one 
that  has  gone  to  seed    and  at  that  time  tha 
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Cotton  Belt  lines  had  decidedly  gone  to  aeed. 
Lp  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  moat  abused 
railroad  running  into  Texas  ant  tl  e  mere  men- 
tion of  ita  name  inevitably  caused  a  smile. 
But  Mr  Brittun  enthusiastiL  and  filled  with 
the  MSion  of  ulat  it  might  hecome  set  to 
work  with  character  Initio  energj  and  courage. 
The  result  of  his  labor  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified tthen  the  financ  al  depression  ittending 
the  outbreak  o£  the  war  threw  so  many  rival 
roads  into  the  hands  of  receiiera  wl  ile  the 
Cotton  Belt  line  went  through  the  dangerous 
period  without  a  suggestion  of  distreas  From 
the  day  he  took  hold  of  it  the  de\elopment 
of  this  railroad  became  a  passion  with  Mr. 
Britton  and  his  vision  was  caught  by  his 
Bubordinatet  to  such  a  degree  that  through- 
out the  system  they  worked  with  enthu- 
siasm and  a  sense  of  loyaltv  that  la  rare 
ID  modern  industrial  life  Lnder  the  m  at 
trying  londilions  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
line  traveraing  an  undeveloped  tern  tor  v  he 
brought  the  property  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
efliciency  lUuotratiie  of  this  he  built  the 
bridge  over  the  Eed  Eiver  so  that  higl  water 
no  longer  causes  dislocation  of  traffic  at  this 
point  The  Thebes  Bridge  over  the  Misaiaalppi 
Elver  admittedly  one  of  the  engineering  tri- 
irni]  hs  o£  the  country  also  stai  ds  as  a  me- 
mtrial  to  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  He  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  con- 
struction of  tl  e  Harahan  Bridge  at  Memphis, 
which  wai  onl\  opened  a  si  ort  time  after  his 
death  He  also  kept  in  close  touch  with  public 
afiaira  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities 
on  the  lines  of  his  railroad  system  and  was 
often  foremost  in  improving  and  developing 
them  In  eiery  legitimate  way  he  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  industrieo  within  this  terri- 
tory His  most  notable  achievement  perhaps 
waa  the  part  he  t(ok  in  the  agricultural  oe 
velopment  of  Eattern  Texas  where  le  estab 
lished  the  first  demonstration  farm  at  h  s 
o  vn  private  expense  The  high  degree  of  sue 
cess  which  has  attended  truck  and  fruit  grow 
mg  in  this  district  has  been  not  a  little  due  to 
his  efforts  Mr  Br  tton  was  evtremely  popu 
lar  throughout  the  Southwest  especially 
among  the  employees  of  h  s  lines  It  waa 
that  he  knew  more  men  by  their  first  ni 
than  any  other  railroad  executive  m  the  c 
try  Judge  E  B  Perkins  of  Dallas  Tex  said 
of  him  He  always  had  the  conhdence  of  those 
working  under  him  'While  he  understood  de 
taiU  and  was  familiar  with  them  he  trusted 
those  m  charge  of  the  various  departments  re 
quiring  onlv  that  they  should  serve  the  prop 
crty  as  he  served  it  himself  Those  who  koc  v 
him  intimately  all  agreed  that  no  man  wai 
ever  possessed  of  a  higher  sense  of  honor  ai  d 
integrity  His  fairness  was  proverbial  H 
posses'ied  the  old  time  imagination  and  optt 
mi  am  of  thegreat  railroad  builders  of  tbeeoun 
try  At  the  time  he  left  the  Great  Northern 
and  came  to  the  Cotton  Belt  properties  it  is 
sftid  that  he  had  seried  longer  ai  superm 
tendent  of  that  line  than  any  other  super 
mlendent  m  its  history  He  was  a  great  ad 
mirer  of  J  J  Hill  and  believed  in  Hill  x 
methods  of  railroad  management  His  pri\ate 
character  and  home  lite  were  almoat  ideal 
He  was  a  student  of  science  and  literature  an  1 
a  loier  of  music  Although  actue  in  railroad 
service  all  his  life    he  never  forgut  his  duties 
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as  a  citizen."  Outside  of  his  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railways 
Mr,  Britton  was  also  director  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Memphis  Bridge  and  Terminal  Company, 
the  Terminal  Railway  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Mercantile,  Glen  Echo,  Noonday,  Missouri 
Athletic,  and  the  St.  Louia  Railway  Clubs. 
Aa  a  Mason  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Lodge,  the  Knighta  Templar,  Scottiah  Rite, 
thirty-second  degree,  and  a  Mystic  Shriner. 
His  name  was  also  on  the  memberahip  roll 
of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences.  On  12 
March,  1873,  Mr.  Britton  married  Ida  Frances 
Freeman,  daughter  of  Stephen  Rice  Freeman, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Ravenna,  Ohio.  They 
had  five  children:  Mrs.  Edna  Lilliae  Waldron; 
Robert  Freeman;  Roy  Frank;  Ada  and  Ida 
Britton. 

BEITTOIT,  Roy  Frank,  lawyer,  b.  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  18  March,  1881,  son  of  Frank 
Hamilton  and  Ida  Frances  (Freeman)  Britton. 
His  first  American  paternal  ancestor  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  General  Lafayette,  who 
came  over  to  this  country  from  France  during 
the  Revolution  to  aaaiat  the  colonists  in  their 
fight  against  England.  His  father  was  the 
well-known  railroad  magnate,  Frank  Hamilton 
Britton,  president  of  thei  St,  Louis  Southwest- 
ern Railway  lines  and  builder  of  the  Thebes 
Bridge,  over  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton's  early  education  waa  acquired  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Spokane, 
Wash.  On  graduation  from  high  school  he 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1002  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  He  then  took  a  poat-graduate  course 
and  by  the  following  year  had  earned  his  LL.M. 
degree  He  did  not  immediately  begin  to  prae 
tl  e  law  1  oweier  but  together  with  his 
brothtr  Pobert  F  Britton  he  entered  the 
automobile  business  being  secretary  and  treaa 
urer  of  the  A  L  Dyke  Automobile  Supply 
Company   the  first  automobile  supply  house  in 

\merita  In  the  latter  part  of  1005  hef  began 
his  professional  career  becoming  assistant 
general  attorney  of  the  St  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company  some  montl  s  later  This 
p  sition  he  held  for  seven  years    in  December 

1912  he  became  a  member  of  the  la  i  firm  of 
Collins  Barker  and  Brit  ton  in  St  Louis 
Already  Mr  Britton  had  become  deeply  in 
terested  in  politics  and  had  associated  him 
self  with  the  Pepublican  party  organization 
He  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Forty 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  He 
served  on  tl  e  Judiciary  Roads  and  Highways 
and  the  Clerical  Force  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  During  1911  12  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Workmen  s 
Compensation  Commission  after  which  he  was 
president  of  the  Missouri  Highway  Aasocia 
tion  until  iqi3  In  1010  he  received  the  Ke 
publican  nomination  for  liLutenant  governor 
of  the  State  at  the  primaries  but  was  de 
feated  at  the  elections  in  the  following  autumn 
though  he  ran  14  000  votes  ahead  of  the 
national  Pepublican  ticket  in  the  State  Mr 
Britton  m  "^pite  ot  his  youth  is  regarded  ai 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  la  vjera  of 
the  Middle  ^  est  That  I  e  has  accomplished 
so  much  during  the  comparatively  few  years 
aince  he  has  begun  his  career  la  largely  due 
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to  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  with 
which  he  combinea  a  quickneBs  of  perception 
and  of  mental  grasp  tiiat  rarely  errs  in  judg- 
ment. He  is  a  member  of  the  American,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Associations. 


inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  tlie  St  Louis,  the 
Mercantile,  the  Century  Boat,  the  Bass  Island 
and  the  Railroad  eluba.  He  la  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  many  ci\ic 
organizations,  besides  being  also  a  Mason  and 
an  Elk. 

SE  EOVEIT  (Henry  lonis).  Keginald.  eom 
poser  and  critic,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  3 
April,  1861,  son  of  Eev.  Henry  and  Charlotte 
(Le  Roy)  de  Koven.  He  cornea  of  diatin 
guiahed  ancestry,  the  first  of  the  family  in 
America  being  Captain  de  Koven,  of  the  Eng 
liah  army,  who  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Gov.  John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut  H;8 
father,  a  noted  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  took  up  his  residence  in 
England  in  1872.  There,  accordingly,  he  was 
prepared  for  college,  entering  St,  John'a  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B.  with 
the  highest  honors  in  1S81.  He  showed  signa 
of  muaieai  ability  at  an  early  age,  and  received 
his  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  at  seven 
After  graduation  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  Ger 
many,  and  became  a  pupil  of  William  Speidl 
and  later  studying  profeasionally  with  Dr 
Lebort  and  Professor  Fruckner,  in  Frankfort 
on-the-Main,  with  Sig.  Vannucini  in  Florence 
and  with  Henschel  in  London.  Finally  he 
etudied  composition  under  Franz  von  Suppe 
and  Richard  Genee  in  Vienna,  and  Leo  Delibes 
in  Paris.  Mr.  de  Koven'a  first  opera,  "  The 
Begum,"  was  composed  in  1887,  and  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  McCaull  Opera  Com 
pany.  Its  success  was  immediate.  A  light 
opera,  entitled  "  Cupid,  Hymen  and  Company 
was  written  before  this,  but  not  produced 
While  in  Vienna  he  composed  hia  second  sue 
cess,  "  Don  Quixote,"  which  was  brought  out 
by  the  famous  "  Bostoniana "  in  1889.  This 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  "  Robin 
Hood,"  probably  his  beat  known  work,  which 
had  its  premier  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  The- 
ater, London,  in  ISDl.  Its  delightful  spon- 
taneity won  instant  favor,  and  it  immediately 
took  rank  with  the  standard  light  operas  of 
the  world.  It  had  a  long  run  in  New  York, 
and  other  American  cities ;  ran  for  three 
years  in  London,  and  was  then  taken  through 
the  British  provinces,  to  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  It  has  been  periodically  revived 
ever  aince.  "  Robin  Hood "  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  "  The  Fencing  Master," 
'■  The  Algerian,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  "  The  Knicker- 
hockers,"  "  The  Tzigane,"  "  The  Mandarin," 
"  The  Highwayman,"  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon," 
"  The  Three  Dragoons,"  "  Papa's  Wife," 
"  Foxy  Quiller,"  "  The  Little  Duchesa,"  "  Maid 
Marian,"  *'  Red  Feather,"  "  Happyland,"  "  The 
Student  King,"  "  The  Golden  Butterfly,"  "  The 
Beauty  Spot,"  and  "  The  Snowman,"  all  of 
which  were  favorably  received.  The  tuneful 
and  brilliant  "  Fencing  Master  "  fairly  rivaled 
the  success  of  its  predecessor,  "  The  Tzigane," 
It  is  distinguished  by  much  local  color  and 
great  melodic  beauty.  The  "Highwayman," 
which  is  considered  by  some  his  best  work, 
had  an  exceptionally  long  run.    "  Happyland  " 
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was  written  for  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  sung  by 
him  and  his  company  for  several  years  after 
1005.  Mr.  de  Koven  has  also  written  neatly 
150  ballads  and  songs,  some  of  which,  like 
several  from  "  Robin  Hood,"  have  become 
dassica  of  their  time.  The  best  known  of  his 
songs  IS  perhaps  0  Promise  Me  made 
famous  by  the  late  lessie  Bartlett  Davis  but 
his  Indian  Loie  ^Song  and  A  Winter  Lul 
lab\  are  heard  almost  as  often  His  settings 
of  Eugene  Field  s     Little  Boy  Blue     Burns 

My  Love  Is  Like  a  Red   Red  Rose     his  o«n 

Marjorie  Da^^  and  Kipling  s  Recessional 
are  of  unusual  beauty  Among  his  in^tru 
mental  compositions  are  an  orchestral  suite  a 
piano  sonata  and  aneral  incidental  pieces  for 
pnno  as  "ell  is  orchestra  In  1892  llr  de 
Koven  took  up  his  residence  m  New  \  irk  and 
has  since  remained  there  with  the  excertirn 
of  one  vear  in  Chicagi  (1882)  and  »>i\  in 
ttashington  D  C  where  he  foundud  the 
Washington  Symphony  Orchestra  and  wxb  its 
conductor  during  1002  05  After  his  return 
to  New  Ytrk  in  1882  he  served  as  musical 
critic  on  various  publications  and  has  also 
occupied  the  same  position  on  the  New  York 

World  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  the  Manuscript 
Society  of  which  he  was  president  during 
1897  08  and  the  LTmon  Knickerbocker  Brook 
and  Lambs  Clubs  of  New  l:ork  City  Mr  de 
Ko\ens  name  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  history  of  American  music  Not  only  was 
he  the  first  American  whose  nork  was  placed 
among  the  acknowledged  classica  of  light 
opera  but  his  success  m  that  direction  has  not 
since  been  equaled  in  this  country  possessing 
all  the  qualities  of  a  true  classic  genuine  in 
apiration  beauty  of  form  and  perfect  work 
manahip  the  charm  of  Robin  Hood  is  as 
fresh  and  irresistible  today  as  when  it  was 
first  priduced  Mr  de  Ko\ena  latest  works 
are  The  Wedding  Trip  and  his  grand 
opera  The  Canterlury  Pilgrims  first  pro 
duccd  in  March,  1017.  The  book  is  by  Percy 
MacKaye.  Among  the  moat  prolific  of  all 
composers  his  well  of  inspiration  seems  al- 
most inexhaustible.  He  married  1  May,  1884, 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  U.  S  Senator, 
Charles  B,  Farwell,  of  Illinois,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Ethel. 

KclANE,  Allan,  soldier  and  finnncier,  b,  in 
1822;  d.  in  Washinffton,  D,  C,  16  Dec,  1991, 
He  belonged  to  a  Delaware  family  which  num- 
bers among  its  members  many  distinguished 
soldiera  and  atatesmen.  His  father.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  was  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Minister  to  England  during 
President  Jackson's  administration;  again 
Minister  to  England  in  the  administration  of 
President  Polk;  and  later  was  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Enilroad  Company.  Hia 
grandfather,  Allan  McLane,  an  active  cavalry 
officer,  conspicuous  for  hia  bravery  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  was  a  trusted  friend  and 
counselor  to  General  Washington,  Others  of 
the  family  served  in  the  army  and  navv  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Of  his  six  brothers, "  Robert, 
afterward  governor  of  Maryland,  entered  the 
army;  Louis  entered  the  navy,  while  another 
brother  served  under  General  Scott  in  Mexico, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians  in 
1860.  In  1837,  after  bis  election  to  the  presi- 
dency   of   the    Baltimore   and    Ohio   Railroad, 
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Louia  McLane  removed  his  family  to  Baltimore 
and  his  family  became  identifiel  with  the 
growth  of  that  city.  Allan  McLane  was  prepared 
for  Princeton  CoOege  which  for  a  timt  he 
attended,  but  his  inherited  tendency  toward  a 
military  career  caus  d  him  to  abandon  hii  col- 
legiate work  in  1842  and  accept  a  commission 
as  midshipman  in  the  L  S  navy  Bis  first 
naval  service  was  on  the  old  frigate  Constitu- 
tion," on  a  short  cruise  along  tlie  coast.  He 
then  joined  the  frigate  "  Brandywine "  and 
under  Commodore  F.  A.  Parker  sailed  around  the 
world  (1843-45).  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  War  Midshipman  MeLane  was  ordered 
to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  frigate  "  Potomac " 
under  Capt.  J.  H.  Aulick.  With  other  vessels 
of  the  squadron  the  "Potomac"  sailed  for  Point 
Isabel  to  the  assistance  of  General  Taylor,  and 
at  the  landing  served  on  Captain  Aulick's  staff 
on  the  expedition  up  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
afterward  took  part  in  the  landing  of  the  U.  S. 
army  at  Vera  Cruz;  was  present  at  the  first 
attack  on  Alvarado,  and  bore  his  share  of  the 
hardships  of  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz.  Of 
this  period  of  his  life  a  friend  has  written: 
"  Midshipman  MeLane  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  superior  officers,  and  thi 
love  and  friendship  of  his  messmates;  whili 
no  officer  was  more  liked  and  trusted  by  the 
sailors."  During  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  there 
occurred  an  incident  where  Midshipman  Mc- 
Lane'b  gallant  conduct  won  him  honorable 
mention  in  the  ofUcial  dispatches,  and  should 
have  brought  him  promotion.  A  masked  bat- 
tery, erected  by  General  Scott,  was  placed 
within  700  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  its 
heavy  guns  manned  hy  sailors.  The  battery 
opened  fire  24  March,  1847.  Midshipman  Me- 
Lane wa^  present  at  a  gun  manned  by  the  men 
from  the  "  Potomac,"  and,  on  hearing  the  officer 
in  .command,  Lieut.  A.  P.  Baldwin,  complain 
that  the  obstructions  had  not  been  sufficiently 
removed,  sprang  through  the  embrasure,  and 
with  the  aid  of  two  sailors,  cleared  away  the 
brushwood  under  a  furious  storm  of  shot  and 
shell.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 
complete  his  studies.  While  there  he  was 
versally  esteemed;  was  invariably  called  upon 
to  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  midshipi 
and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  sum 
of  1848.  He  then  went  into  service  as  a  naval 
officer  and  in  that  capacity  served  a  year 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  but  in  1849  resigned 
his  commission  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  a  connection 
which  promised  speedier  promotion  than  the 
military  profession.  At  that  time  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamers  were  built  for  war  as  well  as 
commercial  purposes,  and  under  their  mail 
contract,  all  were  commanded  by  naval  officers. 
For  a  time  Mr,  McLane  was  in  command  of 
several  of  the  company's  ships  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  government,  but  after  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Navy  Department  devoted  his 
entire  energy  to  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  His  affiliation  with 
this  company  lasted  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  throughout  all  this  time  he  showed 
remarkable  administrative  ability  and  gained 
the  aifeetion  and  admiration  of  all  who  served 
under  him.  His  first  steamer  was  the  "  Fre- 
mont," which  he  took  from  San  Francisco  to 
Panama   via   Cape   Horn.    He   was   soon   pro- 


moted to  steamers  of  larger  tonnage,  and  hla 
ability,  zeal,  and  efficiency  brought  him  the 
promotion  to  the  position  of  the  company's 
agent  at  Acapulco,  Here  his  great  admJniS' 
trative  talent  brought  him  into  such  favorable 
notice  that,  in  1850,  he  was  made  general 
isthmus  agent  at  Panama.  On  the  way  to 
Panama  occurred  another  of  the  episodes  with 
which  Mr.  MeLane 's  life  was  replete,  and 
which  demonstrated  the  quick  forethought  and 
prompt  decision  of  which  he  was  master  at  all 
times.  The  steamship  "  Golden  Age,"  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger,  touched  a  hidden  reef  and 
sprung  aleak.  Commodore  Watkins  placed 
the  ship  in  command  of  Mr.  McLane,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  coast  was  thorough.  He 
landed  the  "  Golden  Age  "  on  the  only  sand  beach 
near  at  hand  when  the  after  part  of  the  vessel 
was  sunk  in  twenty  feet  of  water,  thus  by  his 
knowledge  and  courage  saving  the  ship,  pas- 
sengers, and  over  $2,000,000  in  treasure.  In 
I860  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  president  of  the 
company,  succeeding  W.  H.  Davidge,  resigned, 
and,  having  removed  to  New  York,  remained 
as  its  head  until  1870,  when  he  retired  per- 
manently from  business  life.  His  ten  years' 
administration  of  the  company's  affairs  was 
characterized  by  the  greatest  skill  and  success. 
His  board  of  directors  consisted  of  such  strong 
men  in  the  mercantile  life  of  New  York  City 
as  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Sam- 
uel W.  Comstock,  Charles  Augustus  Davis, 
Joseph  W.  Atsop,  Frederick  H.  Atsop,  Fred- 
erick H,  Wolcott,  Howard  Potter,  and  David 
Hoadley.  Such  large,  fine  steamers  as  the  "  Con- 
stitution," "Sacramento."  and  others  were  put 
into  commission;  the  China  service  was  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  the 
introduction  of  propellers  as  a  substitute  for 
side-wheel  steamers  was  ready  for  consumma- 
tion. To  Mr.  McLane  alone  belongs  the  credit 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantio 
coast  service,  in  the  mail,  passenger,  and  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West;  and  to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
the  opening  of  the  trans-Pacific  steam  trade 
with  China  and  Japan.  Following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency  of  the  company,  Mr. 
McLane  traveled  in  Europe  for  some  years  and 
finally  made  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  erected  a  handsome  residence  on  Iowa 
Circle.  Here  he  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life, 
dearly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
natural  gifts  were  many,  and,  combined  with 
his  fine  educational,  advantages,  made  his  ad- 
vance to  position  and  influence  inevitable.  He  , 
was  modest  and  retiring  in  manner,  thought- 
ful of  others  and  tender-hearted,  a  loving  hus- 
band. Indulgent  father,  and  faithful  friend. 
His  integrity  was  unassailable  and  the  purity 
of  his  character  was  vinmarred.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  paid  him  the  fol- 
lowing tribute:  "A  gallant  soldier,  a  polished 
gentleman,  an  upright  citizen,  faithful  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  Allan  McLane  was  of  the 
stuil  of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  we  are 
proud  to  number  him  among  the  worthy  Sons 
of  the  Cincinnati.  Manly,  loyal,  courteous,  he 
was  of  the  type  which  we  all  admire,  and 
which  our  Society  seeks  to  perpetuate." 
LAWSOn,  Victor  Fremont,  editor  and  pub- 
iher,  b.  in  Chicago,  9  Sept.,  1850,  son  of 
Iver  and  Malinda   (Henderson)   Lawson.     Vie- 
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to  Chicago  prior  to   1840.     The  son,  choosing 
his  own  career,  turned  his  back  upon  the  op- 

Kit  unity  his  father's  buaineaa  offered,  and 
gaii  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  "  Skandi- 
naven,"  a  small  foreign-language  paper  in 
which  his  father  had  taken  stock,  but  re- 
garded as  of  small  importance  in  a  business 
ivay,  Lawson'a  father  died  in  1873.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1875,  one  of  Victor  F.  Law- 
son's  boyhood  friends.  Melville  E.  Stone,  now 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  de- 
cided, with  Percy  Meggy,  who  has  now  long 
been  engaged  in  journalism  in  Australia,  and 
William  E,  Dougherty,  ivho  died  some  years 
ago,  to  found  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  Mr. 
Lawson  was  to  let  them  have  a  10  x  12  office 
on  the  main  Boor  of  the  Skandinaven  Build- 
ing-— then  at  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Chicago  "  Daily  News  "—and  a  part  of  the 
fourth  floor  for  composing  and  editorial  rooms, 
and  was  to  print  their  first  numbers  on  the 
"  Skandinaven  "  press.  The  partners  had  $5,000 
to  lose  in  their  venture.  Everyone  predicted 
that  they  would  lose,  for  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  issue  the  first  penny  paper  in  a  world 
of  five-cent  publicationa.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  Dougherty  dropped  out.  Later  Meggy 
quit.  At  the  end  of  sis  months  Stone,  though 
confident  of  success,  was  out  of  money.  On 
I  July,  1876,  he  sold  to  Mr.  Lawson,  who 
was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Now,  in 
taking  over  the  experimental  sheet  Mr.  Law- 
son  chose  the  harder  road.  Everyone  else, 
save  Stone,  believed  the  paper  could  not  suc- 
ceed. His  father's  friends  advised  him 
against  it.  The  "  Daily  News,"  for  one  thing, 
could  get  no  Western  Press  Association 
franchise,  which  means  that  it  was  in  the 
same  position  as  a  newspaper  which  today 
could  get  no  Associated  Press  Service.  Again 
Mr,  Lawson  had  to  consider  the  problem  of 
circulating  a  penny  paper  in  a  city  without 
pennies.      But   he   foresaw   the   appeal   of   the 
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cent   newspaper   and   deoied  to  stake   his 

f    tunes   upon    it       This   decision   determined 

h      career      A  second  importint   step  was  his 

p     tnerxhip  with  MeliiUe  E    &tone     Mr    Law 

,    realizing    Stones    scientific    imaginative 

a    early   sold   htm  a  third  interest   in  the 

p  per      W  ith   Mr    Lawson    as  publisher    and 

M      Stone    as   editor    they   began   the   uphill 

fi  ht        To    meet    the    penny    difticulty    they 

li    ught  in  pennies  bv  the  $1  000  worth   piling 

tl   m   up   m  the      Daily  News      ^^indows  and 

d    tnbutmg   them    throughout    the    city   with 

—  rchints  tth)  were  willing  to  aid  in  bringing 

I     one  cent  piece  into  circulation      It  would 

e  been  much  easier  to  ha\e  put  the  paper 

a    file  cent    hasis    but   m   time   the   penny 

n   its   ttiy      At   this  po  nt   Lawson  took   a 

dical   step      He   decided  to  publish   dally  a 

e   statement   of   Lirtulation      "Thia   decision 

s  against  all   preiedent      Every  nenapaper 

p  biisher    puffed   his   circulation   to    at    least 

ble   its   total      Older   newspaper   men   said 

t    Lawson    would    rum    himself    if    he   ad 

tted  that  the     Daily  News     had  only  10  000 

ulation      But  the  young  publisher  was  de 

t    mined  to  ha\e  it  understtod    once  and  for 

II     that    integrity  was   the   essential   quality 

f  his  paper      He  wanted  no  taint   of  fraud 

b  ut   it    no  matter  how   small    and  the  first 

padded  statement  was  published  1  Jan 
IS  7  Again  Victor  F  Lawson  chose  the 
harder  way  by  establishing  a  fixed  adier 
tising  rate  known  to  everyone  Lp  to  that 
time  it  had  been  the  practice  to  dicker  with 
each  individual  granting  the  better  bargainer 
libera!  rates  and  takmg  it  out  of  the  easy 
customer  But  Mr  Lawson  ruled  that  the 
"Daily  News  space  should  be  worth  a  cer 
tain  amount  and  that  no  ad\erti-.er  need  ex 
pect  faiors  nor  fear  extortion  Ha\  ing  dared 
the  distaior  of  his  biggest  adicrtisers  by  re 
fusing  to  cut  below  his  advertised  rate  Mr 
Lawson  dared  offend  them  further  by  retus 
ing  to  grant  speiial  favors^either  as  regards 
particular  positions  for  their  advertisements 
or  through  muiiling  the  news  columns  in  their 
interest  The  little  Chicago  Daily  News 
lost  a  good  manv  advertisements  before  the 
public  hegan  to  realize  that  these  new  policies 
were  the  manitestitiona  of  courage  integrity 
and  prLgresBiveness  Again  Ulr  Lawson  took 
the  harder  path  when  he  decided  to  build  up 
his  elassiflel  advertising  j ages  It  would  have 
been  simpler  and  for  tl  e  time  more  profitable 
to  haie  wtrked  for  the  display  advertising  of 
the  big  stores  But  he  realized  that  the  pa 
per  which  secured  the  mrst  want  ads  must 
eventually  become  the  leading  paper  m  the 
field  So  he  worked  patiently  day  after  day 
adding  one  three  line  advertisement  to  an 
other      In   1910    the      Daily  News 


equally  progressive  He  did  much  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  press  service  by  securing  special 
correspondence  The  Daib  News  won  its 
first  triumfh  in  this  way  by  getting  on  the 
street  with  the  news  of  Rutherford  B 
Hayes  nomination  before  any  of  its  competi 
tors  hsd  the  news  In  fact  the  bulletins  of 
the  «estern  t^nion  were  not  yet  posted  The 
second  victory  of  Lawson  and  Stone  was  at 
the  ex]  ense  of  the  Post  '  a  two-cent  evening 
paper   published   by    the   McMuUen   Brothers 
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The  "Post"  was  charged  with  stealing  the 
specials  of  the  '  Dailj  Newa "  Thia,  nat- 
urallj,  was  denied  The  owners  of  the  "  Daily 
News  '  therefore,  laid  a  trap  On  2  Dec, 
1876,  the  impending  Turto  Rusaian  WblI  v.ai 
making  everything  from  the  Balkans  of  in 
terest  The  'Daily  News"  printed,  under  a 
London  date  line  a  story  of  not  m  Serii 
which  this  impressne  hlavonic  sentence  . 
peared  '  Er  ub  siht  la  Etsll  Iwb  Nel  lura 
cmeht  "  The  "  Poat "  promptly  reprinted  the 
atory  and  then  the  "  Daily  Neiis '  ran  it 
again  and  reversed  it  so  that  everyone  eould 
see  that  it  read  "The  McMullena  will 
Bteal  this  sure"  The  'Post"  was  almost 
laughed  to  death,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
suspended  Lawison  and  Stone  bought  it  for 
$16  000,  thus  securing  the  long  desired  press 
franchise  This  victory,  following  upon  the 
splendid  work  done  m  the  strike  rints  of  1877, 
during  which  almost  hourlj  editions  were 
issued,  established  the  '  Dally  News "  is  a 
power  in  the  western  newspaper  field  Law- 
son  and  Stone,  in  March,  I8S1,  founded  the 
"  Morning  News  "  This  paper,  the  name  t ' 
which  was  changed  to  the  "Morning  Record 
had  the  distinction  of  haiing  been  voted  full 
memberihip  in  the  Western  Press  Association 
bv  the  fiie  papers  already  in  the  morning  field 
This  was  a  thing  unique,  for  the  other  papers 
thereby  voluntarily  furnished  their  new  op 
ponent  with  the  weapon  with  which  to  figlt 
them  Melville  E  Stone  dropped  out  of  thi. 
parlnership  in  1888  Thereafter  Victor  F 
Larson  took  entire  personal  charge  of  both 
business  and  editorial  activitien  I  regard 
Mr  Law  son  as  the  best  newspaper  business 
manager  in  the  United  States,"  said  Mr  Stone 
at  this  time  "I  attribute  his  sucteas  to 
strict  integrity,  thorough  business  methods, 
and  a  clo^e  Knowledge  of  every  detail  of  his 
business  He  his  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
detailed  work"  By  1901  the  husmesa  of  the 
"  Dailv  News  "  had  groivn  to  such  volume  that 
Mr  Law  son  decided  to  drop  out  of  the  morn- 
ing field  and  devote  all  his  energies  to  his 
evening  paper  The  '  Record"  was  conaoli 
dated  with  the  "  Times  Herald  "  as  the  'Rec 
ord  Herald  and  at  present  is  known  as  the 
"Herald."  The.  "Daily  News"  now  has  dailj 
sales  in  excess  of  446,000  copies.  This  circu 
lation  has  been  gained  without  recourse  tj 
catchpenny  methods  or  sensational  ism.  Time 
and  again  has  Mr.  Lawson  been  urged  to  trj 
this  or  that  circulation-getting  trick,  but  he 
has  steadily  refused.  He  preferred  to  pass 
by  the  easy  ways  of  getting  a  temporarily  ex 
panding  circulation,  and  to  go  on  the  slower 
and  more  difficult,  but  more  reliable,  way  of 
a  circulation  gained  through  confidence  and 
respect.  Just  at  present  the  "Daily  News' 
is  profiting  greatly  in  reputation  through  this 
penchant  of  its  owner  and  editor  for  taking 
the  harder  path.  Some  eighteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Lawson  decided  that  he  eould  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  the  Associated  Press  reports 
from  Europe.  The  press  association,  even  at 
that  time,  was  giving  a  good  service,  and  other 
papers  were  content  to  accept  it.  True,  it 
might  not  always  be  all  that  could  be  hoped 
but  then  Americans  were  not  interested  in 
cable  news  anyway,  and  a  special  service 
would  he  very  expensive.  Mr.  Lawson  might 
have   taken  this   easier   course  also.     But   he 
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wanted  European  news  that  would  thoroughly 
represent  the  American  point  of  view.  So 
he  opened  a  London  office.  Later  he  opened 
■'Daily  News"  offices  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Petro- 
grad,  and  Rome.  He  put  them  in  charge  of 
American  newspaper  men,  usually  trained  on 
the  "Daily  News,"  The  Lawson  paper  was 
thus  raised  above  the  taint  or  angle  of  the 
British  Renter's,  the  French  Havas  agency, 
or  the  German  Wolf's.  This  organization  be- 
fore the  war  gave  the  Chicago  paper  much 
prestige,  for  the  "  Daily  News "  bureaus  fur- 
nished Americans  abroad  with  a  headquarters 
in  the  important  European  capitals;  reading 
and  writing  rooms,  information  bureaus,  and 
other  benefits  in  kind.  To  show  how  service- 
able these  bureaus  could  be  to  Americans  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  when  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  who  presided  at  the  Women's  Peace 
Congress  at  The  Hague,  sought  an  interview 
with  the  German  chancellor,  it  was  Oswald 
Schuette  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  who  obtained 
it  for  her.  "  Your  men  are  everywhere,"  she 
said  to  Mr  Lawson  upon  her  return  to  Chi 
cago  I  met  Mr  Bell  in  London  and  Paul 
S  ott  Mowrtr  m  Pans  When  we  reached 
Rome  there  we  found  Edgar  Mowrer  awiiting 
us  Thev  were  all  helpful  The  Daily 
News  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  foreign 
service  Since  the  war  has  been  under  wa> 
tl  IS  foreign  service  has  gained  for  Mr  Law 
ion  s  paper  the  distinction  of  including  in  its 
lis  of  subscribers  a  member  of  the  British 
cabinet  who  takes  it  beciusc  he  believes  it  to 
]nnt  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  war  news 
of  any  paper  in  the  world  Now  why  asks 
the  "  Editor  and  Publisher  "  in  this  connection, 
"  does  thia  minister  of  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  at  war  depend  upon  a  Chicago  news- 
paper for  accurate  information  regarding  the 
world  struggle?  Why  did  the  London  '  Chron- 
icle '  in  its  issue  of  19  June,  1915,  characterize 
the  '  Daily  News  'as  'by  tar  the  best  evening 
newspaper  in  the  world,'  and  state  that  '  it  has 
published  more  special  war  n-'ivs  than  any 
paj  er  in  America 't  V\  hy  has  the  Daily 
Ne  s  been  enabled  to  SLore  more  beats  on 
the  war  in  its  special  foreign  service  than  per 
haps  any  other  paper  in  the  world'  Why  is 
it")  foreign  news  servne  subscribed  to  by 
■pi\  ers  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  sea 
board  in  Canada  and  even  in  London'  Whv 
I  J  ondon  papers  paid  cable  tolls  to  have 
sent  back  to  them  across  the  Atlantic  news 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  gather' 
Mr  Lawson  s  own  answer  to  these  queries  is 
W  e  began  sixteen  years  before  the 
to  get  ready  to  cover  the  biggest  piete  of 
.  in  history  and  when  the  news  broke  it 
found  us  ready  4s  a  result  of  thia  slowly 
and  expenaively  constructed  European  serv 
■It  cost  Mr  LawHon  over  $170  000  in  1918 
i  Daily  News  was  able  to  put  thirty 
ispondenta  of  its  own  into  the  held  cover 
ivery  front  The  Chicago  paper  furnishes 
to  New  \ork  and  Philadelphia^no  small 
triumph  for  a  western  publication— and  to 
London  itself  The  biggest  single  achieve 
ment  probably  was  Louis  Edgar  Brown  a  ex 
ploit  in  beating  the  world  with  the  atory  of 
the  Servian  catastrophe.  This  was  cabled 
from  Rome  to  Chicago,  2,000  to  3,000  words 
a  day  for  more  than  a  week,  and  then  re- 
wired  to   the    Northeliffe   papers    in   London, 
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where  only  the  moat  meager  informatioD  in 
regard  to  the  catastrophe  had  eome  to  hand 
Mr.  Lawson  himaelf,  in  view  of  present  result 
regards  the  estatiliahmenb  of  the  European  b 
reau  as  his  greatest  news  Bueeess.  Mr.  Law 
son's  instinct  for  taking  the  liarder  way  ha 
often  revealed  itself  outside  the  field  ot  h 
own  private  buaineas.  A  noteworthy  exampl 
was  in  his  fight  to  save  the  Associated  Pres 
This  organization  had  so  nearly  been  d 
atroyed  by  its  younger  competitor,  the  United 
Press,  that  it  had  lost  all  but  three  or  fou 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel 
phi  a.  Its  employees  were  all  expecting  t 
find  themseivea  out  of  employment  at  any 
moment.  In  this  crisis  the  Associated  Pre 
people  turned  to  Mr.  Lawson.  It  would  ha\ 
been  easier  for  him  to  have  followed  th 
crowd  into  the  United  band  wagon.  But  h 
decided  to  fight  and  accept  the  presidency 
As  a  result  of  hia  campaign  the  Associated 
Press  was  rehabilitated,  the  United  being 
driven  from  the  field.  When  he  had  made  the 
Associated  Press  the  largest  newa  collecting 
and  news  disseminating  agency  in  the  world 
Mr.  Lawson  resigned  from  the  presidency.  He 
haa  remained,  however,  as  one  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Politically,  Mr.  Lawson  has  also 
chosen  the  harder  way.  It  would  have  been 
far  easier  for  him  to  have  played  party  poll 
ties  There  was  no  politically  independent 
paper  in  Chicago  when  he  began;  hardly  half 
a  dozen  in  the  whole  country  The  ''Daily 
News "  would  have  found  for  itself  a  ready 
made  backing  had  he  consented  to  make  it  a 
party  organ.  But,  in  a  day  when  the  inde 
pendent  voter  was  almost  unknown  and  when 
he  was  the  subject  of  derision  and  abuse,  Mr 
Lawson  choae  to  become  an  independent  and 
to  lead  others  away  from  their  slavish  ad 
herence  to  party  candidatea,  no  matter  how 
unworthy.  In  the  national  campaign  of  1880 
for  instance,  the  "  Daily  News "  leaned  to 
ward  Garfield  and  four  years  later  supported 
Cleveland.  The  Municipal  Voters'  League  of 
Chicago,  which  endorses  aldermanic  candidates 
solely  on  their  record,  is  a  type  of  the  political 
activities  Mr.  Lawaon  has  fostered.  He  be 
lieves  this  policy  ot  political  independence  haa 
been  the  greatest  factor  in  the  buaineas  sue 
ceas  of  the  "  Daily  News."  The  public  was 
early  convinced  by  this  independence  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  paper's  management 
Another  instance  of  the  Lawson  penchant  for 
doing  the  unpopular  thing  was  his  campaign 
for  the  postal  savings  bank.  When  this  meas 
ure  was  proposed  it  had  the  opposition  of  the 
money  interests.  Many  of  Mr.  Lawaon  s 
friends  and  biggest  customers  were  opposed 
to  government  banks.  But  the  publisher  anl 
editor  of  the  ■'  Daily  News  "  and.  at  that  time 
the  "  Daily  Record,"  went  ahead  nevertheless 
He  began  his  fight  in  1897,  sending  millions 
of  pamphlets  through  the  country  and  circu 
lating  petitions  in  thousands  of  towns.  He 
would  have  won  at  that  time  but  the  Spanish 
American  War  diverted  attention.  Afterward 
he  reaumed  the  fight  and  was  ao  well  recog 
nized  as  the  father  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
that  President  Taft,  in  1910,  presented  him 
with  the  pen  with  which  the  measure  was 
signed.  Next  to  its  achievement  in  establish 
ing  in  Chicago  the  principle  of  independent 
journalism,    Mr     Lawaon    regards    the    postal 
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and  V.  est  Thirteenth  Street  The  '  Daily 
News  hand  is  known  to  everyone  in  Chi 
cago  For  many  years  this  big  organization 
of  small  boj^  has  played  m  e\er>  important 
parade  V\hiie  its  advertising  merit  was  not 
overlooked  the  band  was  started  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  newsboys  The  larners  were 
given  the  chance  of  a  musicil  education  The 
Daily  ^ewB  Fresh  Air  Fund  also  deserves 
mention  For  manv  years  the  paper  haa  di 
reeled  this  practical  philanthropy  An  open 
air  sanitarium  is  maintained  in  Lincoln  Park 
Thousands  of  babies  sick  children  and  ailing 
mothers  are  given  free  treatment  here  every 
summer  Not  only  are  many  lues  aaved 
thus  but  the  instruction  given  to  mothers  is 
directly  helpful  m  de  reasmg  the  sitk  rate 
by  spreading  practical  knowledge  as  to  inteili 
gent  nursing  proper  feeding  cleanliness  and 
freah  air  A  list  ot  Mr  Lawson  s  large  gifts 
to  the  support  of  agencies  for  social  better 
ment  »ould  astonish  even  his  beat  friends 
who  know  uell  his  readiness  at  all  times  to 
assist  m  putting  a  bmehient  idea  on  its  feet 
and  making  it  move  frrward  effectivelv  in  the 
cause  of  human  progress  His  contribution  of 
?100  000  t<  the  \  M  C  A  may  be  cited  as 
a  single  example  Mr  Lawson  was  married 
S  Feb  1880  to  Misa  Jessie  &  Bradley 
daughter  of  \\illiam  H  Bradley  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  ot  Chicago  No  children 
were  bom  to  this  union  The  La«son  resi 
dence  at  1500  Lake  "^hore  Drive  la  noteworthy 
The  Lawson  summer  estate  of  nearly  1  500 
acrea  is  located  at  Green  Lake  W  is  Mrs 
Lawson  who  died  2  Oct  1914  after  a  long 
illness  was  a  devout  and  active  member  of  the 
New  England  tcngregational  Church  aa  is 
also  Mr    Lawaon 

TOTJHO-  Qeorge  Murray  pioneer  rf  Ohio 
b  in  Litchfield  Conn  1  April  1802  d  in 
Dayton  Ohio  30  Aug  18"8  Dr  Hugh  Mur 
ray  loung  (1742  1815)  his  father  was  of 
Scotch  Irish  parentage  and  descent  On  ac 
count  of  participatiin  in  the  ill  fated  Emmet 
rebellion  m  Ireland  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  where  he  resided  and  practiced 
his  profession  until  hii  death  George  M 
Young  was  educated  m  the  Exeter  and  Pough 
keepsie  Academies  but  was  obliged  bv  the 
death  of  his  father  to  abandin  his  studies  at 
an  earlv  age  He  found  employment  in  the 
printer  i  trade  became  proficient  m  it  and 
before  attaining  hi<"  majority  emlarked  in  the 
printing   and    publishing    business     which    he 
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pursued  suecesafully  for  several  years  while 
living  in  the  East.  In  1835  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Newarit,  Ohio,  where  for  the  nest 
ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  enter- 

Krises,  Among  other  activitieB,  he  operated  a 
ne  of  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  In 
the  memorable  political  campaign  of  1840  he 
waa  the  candidate  of  tlie  Whig  party  for  the 
State  senate  from  Licking  County,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  normal  Democratic 
majority,  came  within  forty  votes  of  election, 
running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Ten  years 
later  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where,  for  sis 
years,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  produce 
and  commission  business.  Here  he  remained 
until  1851,  when  removal  was  made  to  Dayton, 
where  the  family  has  since  resided  without 
interruption.  Not  long  after  arriving  in  Day- 
ton, he  retired  from  artive  business.  For  some 
years  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  waa  elected  mayor  of  the  city  twice  in 
succession.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  commissioner,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
served  until  his  death.  In  early  life  a  Whig, 
Mr.  Young  became  a  Republican  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  parties  during  the  fifties.  He 
was  a  most  earnest  opponent  of  slavery  as 
long  as  the  institution  existed,  and  was  zealous 
and  energetic  in  support  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious causes.  In  the  temperance  movement, 
especially,  he  took  a  deep  interest  and  had  a 
prominent  part.  During  his  residence  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  was  grand  worthy  patriarch  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance;  when  that  organization 
had  a  membership  of  30,000  in  Ohio,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  its  official  paper,  the 
"  Organ  and  Messenger."  From  early  man- 
hood he  waa  an  active  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he 
held  various  important  offices.  In  his  religious 
affiliations,  Mk  Young  was  a  Congregational - 
ist,  until  the  local  church  of  that  denomination 
in  Dayton  passed  out  of  esistence;  when,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Third  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
"  Mr.  Young's  abilities,"  said  a  contemporary, 
"were  of  a  high  order."  He  early  made  up 
for  his  lack  of  collegiate  education  by  wide 
and  diligent  reading,  and  so  became  well  in- 
formed in  politics,  history,  and  general  litera- 
ture, having,  at  the  same  time,  a  mind  well 
stored  with  that  diversified,  practical  informa- 
tion which  comes  from  daily  intercourse 
with  men  and  extensive  business  experiences. 
While  he  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
had  published  law  books  in  his  younger  years, 
had  read  law  attentively,  and  had  acted  to 
such  an  extent  as  notary  public,  conveyancer, 
master  commissioner,  and  receiver,  and  in 
other  ways  closely  related  to  the  law  and  the 
courts,  that  his  legal  knowledge  and  ability 
were  well  recognized  and  highly  respected. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Puritan  race 
and  character,  and  was  himself  the  possessor 
of  majiy  pronounced  traits  which  gave  marked 
evidence  of  his  New  England  birth  and  educa- 
tion. While  naturally  modest  and  retiring  in 
manner,  he  had  the  full  courage  of  his  strong 
convictions,  and,  when  aroused,  he  was  out- 
spoken in  their  advocacy,  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising in  their  defense.  Faultless  in  honor, 
fearless  in  conduct,  and  stainless  in  reputa- 
tion, he  always  enjoyed,  in  whatever  com- 
munity he  lived,  the  unqualified  confidence  and 
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respect  of  all  with  whom  he  associated.  Mr. 
Young  married  in  1826,  at  Lyme,  N.  H., 
Sibel  Green,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Green. 
Her  grandfather  was  Col.  Ebenezer  Green,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  tombstone  still 
stands  in  the  old  Lyme  burying-ground. 
Through  her  mother,  Sibel  Green  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Grant,  also  of  Lyme, 
N,  H.,  who  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Carj,  and  whose  parents 
were  also  ancestors  of  Ulysses  S,  Grant. 

TABLEY,  John  Murphy,  cardinal,  b,  in  New- 
ton Hamilton,  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  20 
April,  1842,  son  of  Philip  and  Catherine  (Mur- 
phyl  Farley,  the  descendant  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  Under  the  direction  of  a  private 
tutor,  Hugh  McGuire,  a  pious  man  afterward 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  the  future  cardinal, 
who  was  of  an  unusually  serious  turn  for  a 
child,  received  a  deeply  religious  training. 
Indeed,  he  evinced  such  precocity  in  religious 
matters  that  he  was  presented  for  confirmation 
at  the  age  o£  seven,  and  at  first  rejected  by  the 
bishop  because  too  young,  be  was  accepted  after 
a  rigid  examination.  He  also  attended  St.  Ma- 
cartan's  College,  Monaghan,  and  upon  his  fam- 
ily's coming  to  the  United  States  continued 
his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  He 
prepared  for  the  priesthood  in  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  McCloskey,  and  at 
his  solicitation  was  sent  to  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome.  After  four  years'  study  there 
he  was  ordained  priest  11  June,  1870,  and  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  became  assist- 
ant rector  of  St.  Peters,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  private  secretary 
to  Archbishop  McCloskey,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1884  to  become  rector  of  St.  Ga- 
briel's Church.  New  York  City.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  honored  with  an  appointment  as 
private  chamberlain  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  with 
the  title  of  monsignor,  but  his  services  being 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  diocese  by  the 
archbishop  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart  for 
Rome.  He  was  appointed  an  official  advisor  to 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  for  some  time  served 
on  the  diocesan  school  board  and  board  of 
examination.  In  18!)1  he  succeeded  Monsignor 
Preston  as  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  the  post 
of  domestic  prelate  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  waa 
added  to  his  honors.  In  1895  he  became 
prothonotary  apostolic,  and,  appointed  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  New  York  was  consecrated,  on 
21  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  as  titular  bishop 
of  Zeugma.  Thus  far  he  had  retained  the 
rectorship  of  St,  Gabriel's  where  he  was  greatly 
lieloved  by  his  congregation.  Upon  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  diocese  devolved  upon  him  with 
the  appointment  as  administrator,  and  be  re- 
signed his  former  charge.  On  5  May,  1902,  he 
became  the  fourth  archbishop  of  New  York  and 
entered  upon  pontifical  duties  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  On  27  Nov.,  1911,  Archbishop  Far- 
ley was  created  a  cardinal  of  the  church  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  The  news  of  the  pope's  action 
was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  population,  signifying  aa 
it  did  a  greater  recognition  of  America  in  the 
counsels  of  the  church.    Archbishop  O'Connell, 
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of  Boston,  waa  raised  to  the  cardinalate  at  the 
aame  time.  Monsignor  Farley  went  to  Rome 
in  the  fall  of  1911  and  on  27  Nov.  received  the 
red  hat  in  the  Vatican.  Upon  his  return  a 
great  reception  was  tendered  him,  and  a  week  s 
feativities,  beginning  with  a  triumphal  procea 
aion,  and  of  which  the  nightly  illumination  ot 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  waa  a  feature,  followed 
Cardinal  Farley  has  given  considerable  atten 
tion  to  sociological  questions  and  has  apoken 
publicly  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Car 
dinal  MeCloskey "  ( serially  in  "  Historical 
Records  and  Studiee,"  1890-10001;  "Neither 
Generoua  nor  Just"  (a  reply  to  Biahop 
Potter],  in  the  "Catholic  World"  (1889] 
"  Why  Church  Property  Should  Not  Be 
Taxed  "  in  " The  Forum "  {isq^l  and  a  "  His 
tory   of   St    Patrick  s  Cathedral 

mjHSTEABERO  Hugo  psjLhol  gist  edu 
cator  and  publicist  b  in  Danjig  West 
Prussia  I  June  1863  d  in  Cambridge  Mass 
16  Dec  1S16  son 
of  Itloritz  MUnster 
berg  a  prominent 
luml  er  merchant 
and  eit ensue  trav 
eler  Hugo  uas 
the  third  ot  a 
family  of  four 
brothers  and  his 
naa  a  <h  Idhood  of 
rare  ha pp  mess  in 
a  home  where  in 
terest  in  literature 
art  and  music  waa 
fostered  and  treas 
ures  of  tie  mind 
were  valued  aboic 
all  else  At  the 
age  of  ae\en  he 
wrote  his  first 
poem  inspired  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco 
Prussian  War  and  the  muse  of  poetr>  neier 
deserted  him  throughout  1  is  busy  life  although 
hia  life  work  naa  concerned  with  scholarship 
rather  than  literature  When  he  wa<(  nine 
years  old  he  began  letsons  on  the  violoncellj 
He  was  educated  first  m  a  private  school  but 
after  1S72  in  the  city  Gymnasium  ot 
Danzig  where  he  staged  until  in  1882  he 
passed  the  Abitur  or  examination  which 
enables  one  to  enter  any  German  university 
During  his  school  years  he  had  varied  inttr 
est  a     among    them    anthropological    reaeareh 
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s  chief  interest     

literature  and  he  wrote  many  epics  stories 
and  poems  He  began  his  university  life  in 
the  summer  of  1882  spending  his  first  semes 
ter  in  Geneva  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
French  and  aee  something  of  the  world  but 
hi  a  serious  study  began  in  Leipzig  in  Sep 
tember  1882  There  after  shifting  hia  chief 
interest  from  sociological  psychology  to  medi 
cine  he  decided  ultimately  to  combine  the 
study  of  psychology  and  medicine  He  studied 
under  the  norld  famous  psychologist  Wundt 
and  worked  m  his  laboratory  In  1885  he  was 
made  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  and  in 
the  same  year  went  to  Heidelberg  where  at 
the  end  of  two  years  spent  not  only  in  the 
study  of  medicine  but  ilao  m  hearing  lectures 
on  philoBophy  especially  by  the  famous  Kuno 
Fischer    Muusterberg  was  made   also   doctor 
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of  medicine  In  ISS""  «hcn  hia  atudent  life 
was  conipli-ted  he  married  and  settled  lu 
Freiburg  Baden  the  beautiful  trwn  in  the 
Black  Forest  aa  Pruatdocent  of  philos 
Of  hy  at  the  uniieraity  where  m  1301  he  waa 
made  aaaiatant  professor  In  1&12  a  letter 
arrived  from  \\  illiam  James  calling  Professor 
Miinsterberg  to  Harvard  as  director  of  the 
paychnlogiLal  laboratory  Tempted  h\  the 
prospect  of  directing  work  in  a  fully  equipped 
laboratorv  and  with  a  >oung  mans  eigerneas 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  new  wtrld  then 
but  little  known  to  Germans  Hugo  Milnster 
berg  accepted  the  call  to  Harvard  hut  only 
for  three  trial  years  with  the  full  intention 
to  return  when  the  three  years  of  adicnture 
should  be  over  to  his  life  work  in  German 
uniiersitiei  From  the  fall  of  1SJ2  on  he 
directed  the  work  of  the  psychological  labora 
tor*  at  Hirvard  and  amce  the  fait  of  18t4, 
when  be  had  acquired  enough  fluency  in  Eng 
lish  he  also  gaie  lecture  couraes  \\  hen  the 
trial  years  in  America  were  over  MUnaterbcrg 
returned  to  Freiburg  University  and  resumed 
his  teaching  is  profcaaur  of  philosophy 
Meanwhile  Hariard  viaited  for  him  to-  decide 
whether  or  no  he  would  accept  a  permanent 
chair  18  full  professor  m  the  American  uni 
veraity  Although  it  was  hard  for  the  young 
scholar  to  give  up  actnitv  in  the  universities 
of  his  own  country  i\hiLb  bad  alwavs  been  hia 
aim  he  was  at  the  some  time  fascinated  by 
a  new  task— namely  that  of  interpreting  the 
best  spirit  of  America  to  C  ermanv  and  of 
carrying  the  ideali  of  German  scholarship  to 
America  So  in  18f)6  he  laid  down  hiB 
professorship  at  Freiburg  and  settled  in 
Cambridge  Mass  as  prjfcsaor  at  Harvard 
During  his  second  period  at  Freiburg  he 
bad  published  his  first  and  only  book  oi 
vcrae  under  the  paeudonym .  Hugo  Ter 
beig  Mi  nattrberg  not  only  directed  the 
work  of  the  Hariard  psychological  laboratory 
but  gave  coursea  at  Harvard  and  at  Radcliffe 
College  on  philosophical  problems  aa  well  aa 
n  psychoiogj  Hia  introductory  psychology 
courae  at  Harvard  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  in  one  vear  the  number  of  studenti  at 
tending  it  reached  462  For  six  years  Mtin 
aterberg  was  chairman  of  the  philosophical  de 
partment  He  was  an  eloquent  supporter  ol 
the  plan  to  give  philosophy  at  Harvard  a 
hiuse  of  her  own  and  when  Emerson  Hall  was 
at  laat  opened  m  1905  Miinsterberg  waa  offi 
cially  appointed  director  ot  the  psjchological 
laboratory  which  viaa  now  spaciouslv  and  fitly 
housed  in  the  new  building  \\  ith  Hugo 
MOnsterberg  s  second  period  of  activity  at 
Harvard  began  also  his  influence  on  the  publi" 
life  of  the  United  States  in  a  large  viriety  of 
fields  through  hia  hooks  and  through  essays 
and  articles  njt  only  in  scientific  and  edu 
cational  reviews  and  the  \tlantic  Monthly," 
but  later  also  m  popular  magazinea  of  wide 
circulation  such  as  McCiure  s  the  Coa 
mopolitan  and  tht  Metropolitan  maga 
zinea  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
others  including  the  large  '-iundaj  newspapers. 
Beginning  with  Psychoiogj  and  Life" 
(18901,  books — aome  of  them  collections  of  es- 
says that  had  firat  appeared  in  magazines — 
on  psychological,  aociological,  educational,  and 
philosophical  subjects  followed  one  another  in 
remarkably  swift  succession,  and  MUnsterbelg 
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became  in  educational  forte  throughout  the 
country  An  e\imple  of  his  mfiuenee  la  the 
fact  that  of  hia  P«y  hotherapy  3  000 
tofies  Here  sold  in  three  months  and  that  it 
«aa  at  the  time  the  book  m  st  in  demand  in 
the  Nen  \ork  Public  Library  Through  all 
his  icientiflc  and  educational  interesta  there 
aluaya  rang  one  of  the  Itadmg  motives  of  hia 
life — the  fostering  of  cordial  relations  between 
Genmnv  and  Amenta  and  in  1901  he  had 
the  aatisfaction  of  seeing  the  climax  of  theau 
good  relations  in  the  enthusnsm  with  which 
the  imeri  an  public  recehed  the  visit  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prusma  When  the  Pri 
came  t)  Har\ard  to  retene  an  honorary 
gree  he  visited  MQnaterberg  s  house  where 
he  presented  Hariird  with  gifta  from  the 
Emperor  tor  the  Cermanic  museum  The 
next  embodiment  of  SI  msterberg  a  idea  of 
good  «ill  among  nati  na  nas  the  Inttrnational 
Congresa  of  bcholars  held  at  the  St  Louia 
Uorlda  Fair  in  HO*  Ihia  Longresa  waa 
only  his  own  or  gmal  idea  but  he  worked 
detailed  plana  for  it  and  dur  ng  the  sum 
before  the  exposition  personally  vwittd 
ach  iara  m  Germany  and  muted  them  tt 
tend  Another  opportunitj  for  carrying 
his  task  of  interpretii  g  Germany  and  America 
to  each  other  \iaa  given  h  m  when  he  »at  b(  ' 
as  exchange  protesaor  from  Harvard  t  t 
University  of  B  rlin  He  lad  previoualy 
ceived  a  call  from  the  Pru'Jsnn  government 
the  University  of  K  n  gal  erg  to  fill  the  chair 
of  philoaoph^  once  held  by  Immanitel  Kant 
but  had  refused  it  and  remaii  ed  loyal  to 
Harvard  Now  his  chanie  had  come  to  teach 
at  the  leading  Germin  univeraitv  w  ithout 
Bcvenng  his  connection  with  Harvard  At 
Berlin  he  not  onlj  lectured  on  applied  pay 
chology  and  idealistic  philosophy  but  he 
founded  and  directed  the  unique  America 
Iniititute  which  is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
clearinghouse  for  educational  institutions  tn 
Germai  v  and  Amer  ca  There  are  plenty  of 
international  problems  which  are  neither  po 
litical  nor  economic  and  ao  cannot  be  handled 
either  by  embassiea  or  consulates — probli 
of  copyright  that  concern  the  author  problems 
of  the  comparat  le  standards  of  scholarship 
that  perplex  the  student — and  for  the  solu 
tion  of  these  the  staff  of  the  America  Institute 
■was  at  work  An  e^chingo  of  printed  matter 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  v\  as  organized 
and  a  useful  library  on  topics  of  German 
American  relations  was  collected  and  suitably 
housed  On  hia  return  to  America  after  the 
year  m  Berlin  Dr  MUnsterberg  devoted  him 
self  again  to  hn  duties  at  Harvard  and  at 
the  same  time  energcti  ally  eicplored  new 
fields  particularly  that  of  applied  psyehology 
In  the  year  lOII  12  ht  made  novel  experiments 
on  the  reactions  of  teleph  ne  operators  motor 
men  etc  for  the  purpose  of  determining'  how 
psychology  could  be  applied  to  industrial  life 
and  through  Jiia  reaiarches  and  hia  ]  resenta 
tion  of  them  to  the  public  a  decided  actue 
interest  in  the  application  of  psych  logical 
meth  ds  to  tl  e  choice  ot  vocations  and  to  the 
regulation  of  industrial  work  spread  through 
the  country  Into  thia  jeriod  of  Dr  Milnster 
bergs  productiiencas  fall  the  three  boika 
Vocation  and  Learning  (l')12)  the  Ger 
man  Pa^rhologie  und  ^  irtachaftsleben 
(1912)    and    ita   virtual    English   equivalent 
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Psychology  and  Industrial  Efflciency."  Tt 
waa  in  the  first  year  after  hia  return  from 
Germany  that  a  new  idea  of  Dr.  MUnster- 
berg'a  in  quite  a  different  realm,  was  first 
presented  in  an  address  at  a  dinner  for  the 
Steuben  memorial  celebration,  and  afterward 
embodied  in  an  essay  "  American  Patriotism," 
the  first  in  a  book  ot  essays  ot  the  same  name 
( 1913 1 .  This  was  the  conception  of  all 
Europe,  in  contrast  to   England  alone,  as  the 

mother  country  "  of  America  "  The  Ameri- 
can people,"  he  said,  "  is  not  an  English,  nor 
a  Dutch,  nor  a  French,  nor  a  Gorman,  nor 
an  Irish  people.  The  American  natiim  ia  an 
entirely  new  people  which,  like  all  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  world,  has  arisen  from 
a  mixture  of  races  and  from  a  blending  of  na- 
tionalities. All  these  races  are  united  and 
assimilated  here— not  by  a  common  racial 
irigin,  but  by  a  common  national  task.  They 
must  work  out  in  unity  the  destiny  ot  a 
nation,  to  which  all  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  have  contributed  their  most  etiterpris- 
mg  element  a,  as  bearer  a  of  their  particular 
traits  and  ideals."  The  author  of  these  words 
did  not  dream  at  the  time  of  his  writing  how 
soon  the  bitter  need  would  arise  for  him  to 
bring  home  this  lesson  to  America.  In 
August,  1914,  Dr,  Milnsterberg  found  himsell 
severed  from  his  countrj',  and  hia  kinsmen, 
whose  fate  was  uncertain,  at  a  time  when 
cahlea  between  Germany  and  America  were  cut 
and  no  authentic  newa  could  reach  American 
shores,  while  he  breathed  the  hostile  atmos- 
phere of  New  England,  and  heard  his  own 
people  and  ita  government  groasly  misjudged 
and  abused.     He  immediately  sent  an  article. 

Fair  Play."  a  defense  ot  Germany,  out  into 
the  world,  and  hia  book,  "  The  War  and 
America,"  appeared  in  September  as  the  first 
book  on  the  great  war.  In  spite  of  dishearten- 
ing obstacles,  he  remained  true  to  hia  mission 
of  interpreting  Germany  to  America,  and  he 
did  so  to  the  end,  spurred  on  by  his  unfailing 
idealiam.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  work 
at  Harvard  with  unabated  energy,  and  thia 
was  rewarded  by  the  loyalty  ot  the  students, 
who  crowded  his  classrooms  more  than  ever. 
He  even  gave  time  and  attention  to  a  new 
field  ot  applied  psychology— the  art  of  the 
moving  pictures — and  his  book,  "  The  Photo- 
play," appeared  in  1016.  In  the  midst  of 
his  work,  at  a  time  when  hia  ever  hopeful 
eye  saw  the  dawn  of  peace,  death  overtook  him, 
vhile  he  was  lecturing  on  elementary  psychol- 
ogy to  a  class  of  Radclilfe  students.  His  last 
book,  "  Tomorrow,"  published  a  month  before 
hia  death,  is  an  outlook  into  the  future,  when 
once  more  there  shall  be  good  will  among  the 
nationa.  A  fragment  is  left  us  alao  of  a  book 
that  he  had  begun;  "Twenty-five  Years  ia 
America."  a  book  ot  reminiscences,  of  which 
he  finished  one  chapter  with  the  touching 
worda,  "When  shall  I  see  my  native  land 
again  ? "  Hugo  MOnsterberg'a  books  may  be 
classified  under  five  headings;  Psychology. 
Applied  Psychology.  Education,  Sociology,  and 
Politics,  and  last — though  one  should 
rather  say  first,  and  above  all — Philosophy. 
It  was  as  a  psychologiat,  however,  that  he  was 
most  productive,  and  exerted  the  widest  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States  His  first  [isyeho- 
logieal  book  in  English  was  "Psychology  and 
Life"    (1899),   which  defines  the  mission   and 
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scope  of  the  icience  of  psychology,  its  rela- 
tion to  philosophy  and  practical  life  Thia 
had  been  preceded  by  a  German  book, "'  Willens- 
handlung"  (Freiburg,  1888).  Dr,  Tu,  -ster- 
berg  also  published  in  German,  "  Beitrage  zur 
esrperimentellen  Psychologie "  in  four  parts 
(Freiburg,  1889-92),  " Aufgaben  iind  Metho- 
den  der  Paychologie"  (Leipzig,  18911,  and  a 
profound,  philosophical  work  on  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  psychology:  "  GrundKllge  der 
Psjchologie,"  Vol.  I  (Leipzig,  1900),  In  the 
summer  of  1914  appeared  his  eompreliensive 
English  tent-book,  "Psychology:  General  and 
Applie<l"  Dr.  Milnsterberg  was  editor  of  the 
"  Harvard  Psychological  Studies  "  Vols.  I-III 
(1904-13)  and'  Vol.  IV  (1915),  His  first  book 
on  Applied  Psychology  was  "  On  the  Witness 
Stand"  (1008),  called  in  the  London  edition, 
"  Psyehologj'  and  Crime,"  which  dealt  with 
the  uae  of  psychology  in  the  courtroom  and  in 
dealings  with  criminals.  Then  followed 
"  Psychotherapy,"  a  thorough  presentation  of 
the  relation  of  psychology  to  medicine  and  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases — a  field  which, 
although  possessing  a  high  popular  interest, 
had  previously  been  approached  in  a  manner 
both  unprofessional  and  unmethodical.  The 
application  of  psychology  to  industrial  life 
Milnsterberg  introduced  first  in  his  German 
work,  "  Psycbologie  und  Wirtsehtfttsleben." 
and  its  English  translation,  "Psychology  and 
Industrial  Efficiency."  Then  followed  a  more 
comprehensive  German  work  on  applied  psy- 
chology, "  GrundzUge  der  Psychotechnik " 
(Leipzig,  1914) .  Finally,  "  Psychology  and 
Social  Sanity"  (Doubleday,  Page,  N.  ¥„  1914) 
helps  toward  the  solution  of  various  social 
problems,  and  "  The  Photoplay  "  is  an  esthetic 
as  well  as  psychological  study  of  the  artistic 
posaibilitiea  of  the  photo-drama.  Under  the 
heading  "  Education  "  come  first  "  principles 
of  Art  Education"  (1005)  and  then  "Psy- 
chology and  the  Teacher "  ( 1909 ) ,  which 
might  as  justly  be  classed  with  the  books  on 
applied  psychology,  since  it  deals  with  the  use 
of  psychology  in  the  classroom;  but  it  has  also 
a  broad,  philosophical  aspect  in  its  treatment 
of  the  aims  of  education  "  Vocation  and 
Learning"  (1312)  is  a  unique  contribution  in 
the  educational  field,  in  which  the  author  used 
his  philosophic  insight  and  psychological 
knuwledge  in  helping  to  solve  the  probl 
confronting  a  young  man  or  woman  in  chi 
ing  a  vocation.  Under  the  sociological  and 
political  group  comes  first  the  collection  i' 
charming  essays.  "American  Traits"  (1901 
in  which  the  writer  looks  upon  certain  aspects 
of  American  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  German 
With  this  hook,  which  won  immediate  popu- 
larity, he  began  his  career  as  interpreter  of 
German  ideals  to  Americans  and  American 
ideals  to  Germany  This  latter  motive  ii 
spired  the  German  book,  "  Die  Amerikaner 
(Berlin,  1004],  which  was  thoroughly  revise 
in  1912,  and  translated  by  Prof,  E.  B.  Holt 
under  the  title,  "  The  Americans  "  ( 1904 ) , 
This  was  followed  by  another  German  book, 
"  Aus  Deutsche-Amerika "  (Berlin,  1909] . 
"American  Problems"  (1910),  published  in 
England  under  the  title,  "  Problems  of  To. 
day,"  contains  essays  on  various  problems  of 
the  day,  such  as  "The  Standing  of  Seholar- 
flhip,"  "  Prohibition  and  Temperance,"  "  Books 
and   Bookstores,"   and   others.      Of   this   book, 
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contrast  to  the  "  American  Traits,"  the 
author  said  in  the  Preface:  "Not  as  a  Ger- 
a  psychologist  I  have  begun  to 
take  sides  as  to  problems  which  stir  the  na> 
tion."  In  "American  Patriotism"  (1913),  a 
collection  of  essays  in  the  style  of  "American 
Problems,"  the  author  has  returned  to  his  task 
of  interpreting  German  ideals,  as  in  the  chap- 
ters; "The  Germany  of  Today,"  "The  German 
Woman,"  and  "  The  Germans  at  School." 
Finally,  within  the  period  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  until  his  death,  fall  the  three 
books  inspired  by  the  war  and  the  war's  effect 
on  America,  Of  "  The  War  and  America " 
(19141,  written  in  an  easy,  spontaneous  style, 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  author  says  in 
the  Preface;  "  Whatever  more  the  struggle 
may  bring  refers  to  outer  events,  to  the  har- 
vest of  the  guns,  to  victory  or  defeat.  It 
cannot  change  the  issues  with  which  these 
pages  have  to  do  They  do  not  speak  of 
soldiers  and  strategy  and  the  chances  of  the 
battlefield;  they  speak  of  right  and  wrong; 
they  speak  of  eternal  values"  In  this  philo- 
sophical spirit  the  defense  of  the  German 
point  of  view  and  the  criticism  of  American 
prejudices  were  written,  with  a  rare  tolerance 
and  insight.  "  The  War  and  America  "  was 
soon  followed  by  "  The  Peace  and  America  " 
(1915)  In  the  first  chapter,  "Peace,"  Dr. 
Milnsterberg  says;  "If  the  time  is  out  of 
joint  it  cannot  be  set  right  again  until  the 
true  causes  of  our  war  of  minds  are  fearlessly 
inalyzed  and  clearly  seen  The  truth  aione 
ivill  make  us  free  from  strife  To  understand 
)ur  misunderstandings  is  the  only  thing  which 
xe  can  contribute  today  toward  a  lasting 
peace"  And  to  the  understanding  of  mis- 
understandings the  book  is  devoted  Both 
books  on  the  war  appeared  combined  in  a 
translation  under  the  title:  "  Amerika 
und  der  Weltkrieg  "  The  third  book  of  the 
is  the  last  from  Dr  Miinsterberg's  pen- 
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Werte"  (Leipzig.  1908 1,  presents  Munster- 
berg's  complete  system  of  philosophy.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  of  this  Iwok  in  spheres 
outside  of  the  circle  of  scholars  for  which  it 
was  intended  induced  the  author  to  rewrite  it 
in  English  and  at  the  same  time  adapt  It  to 
his  American  public.  It  appeared  as  the 
"Eternal  Values"  (1909).  The  book  is  thor- 
ough and  systematic  and  yet  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  serious  layman  as  well  as  to 
the  technical  philosopher.  It  is  a  lucid  pres- 
entation of  a  system  of  idealistic  philosophy, 
based  on  the  conviction  that  truth,  beauty, 
morality,  and  holiness  have  absolute  and 
eternal  value.  In  1887  Dr,  Mlinsterberg  mar- 
ried Selma,  daughter  of  Dr,  Anselm  Oppler, 
of  Weiaaenburg,  Alsace,  a  physician  of  nigh 
rank  in  the  German  imperial  army.  They 
had  two  daughters,  Margarete  and  Ella,  who, 
with  their  mother,  survive  him.  Dr,  MOnster- 
berg's  home  in  Cambridge  was  the  scene  of 
hoapi  table  entertainments,  not  only  to  his 
numerous  friends,  colleagues,  and  students,  but 
also  to  many  foreign  scholars  and  authors, 
artists,  diplomats,  and  other  public  characters. 
BAETON.  Charles  Sumner,  manufacturer,  b. 
in  Worcester,  Mass,  21  Sept,,  1857;  d,  there 
II  July,  1014.  son  of  George  Sumner  and 
Emeline  (Blake I  Barton.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  Dr,  John  Barton,  came  from 
Huntingdonshire.  England,  settling  in  Sa 
The  line  of  descent  from  him  ia  traced  through 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  ( Marston )  Barton ; 
John  and  Mary  (Webb)  Barton;  Jedidiah  and 
Lydia  (Pierce I  Barton;  and  Rutus  and  Nancy 
(Ooddard)  Barton,  grandparents  of  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Thomas  Barton  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  chaplain  in  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Duqueane.  Several  of 
his  descendants  have  won  distinction;  one  son, 
William  Barton,  designed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United"  States  In  his  jouth  Mr  Barton  was 
studious  and  industrious  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schoola  of  his  native  town,  at 
the  class ieal  school,  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  remained  two  years  At  the 
age  of  twenty-tno  years  he  became  a  machinist 
in  his  father's  machine  shop,  where  through 
faithful  service  and  careful  attention  to  ail 
details,  he  won  promotion  through  the  various 
departments  In  his  spare  time  he  studied 
drafting  at  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics' 
Association  In  1862  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  firm  of  Rice,  Barton  and  Com 
pany.  «hieh.  in  1867.  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Rice,  Barton  and  Fales  Machine 
and  Iron  Company  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1891,  Mr  Barton  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  His  pronounced  executive 
ability  and  keen  judgment  were  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  business,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  moat  Bucceaaful  of  its  kind  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  country  The  company's  principal 
line  has  always  been  the  building  of  paper- 
manufacturing  machinery  With  the  advent 
of  the  pulp  paper  busineas,  it  quickly  gained 
recognition  as  the  most  important  American 
concern  in  its  line  Today  the  company's 
shops  are  equipped  to  build  machines  having 
a  width  of  more  than  200  inches,  the  larg- 
est now  in  use  Newspaper  machinery  has 
40  to  50  drying  cylinders.  5,  6,  or  7  feet 
in  diameter,  and  makes  a  continuous  web 
of  paper,  12  to  IS  feet  wide,  according  to  the 
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width  of  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  TOO  feet 
a  minute  Ponnerlj  a  machine  for  this  pur 
pose  could  be  shipped  in  si\  freight  ears  now 
more  than  fift>  are  required  to  ship  such  a 
machine  A  large  part  of  the  development  of 
such  apparatus  to  its  present  stage  of  ef(icieni.y 
ia  to  be  credited  to  the  work  ct  the  Rice  Bar 
tin  and  Fales  Machine  and  Iron  Company 
Mr  Barton  earlj  recognized  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  caring  for  the  emplovees  of  the 
company  and  proiidmg  for  their  health  and 
education  When  in  his  early  days  he  donned 
overalls  and  jumper  and  worked  side  bv  ''ide 
with  the  men  in  his  fathers  shop  he  won  the 
friendship  of  every  one  of  them  and  al«ajs 
thereatttr  retained  their  high  esteem  On  his 
own  part  also  his  cxpLricncL  among  his  work 
men  made  him  one  of  them  in  spirit  he  under 
stood  their  aims  and  aspirations  sympathized 
with  their  lentiments  and  labored  among 
them  as  their  friend  In  renewing  his  sue 
cesaful  and  honorable  career  in  life  the  feel 
ing  is  inevitable  that  great  business  succesa 
and  kindlv  personal  cooperation  with  the 
workers  are  perfectly  compatible  Indeed  as 
it  la  not  too  much  to  say  such  a  combination 
in  practical  atlairs  represents  the  highest  and 
most  intelligent  order  of  efhcienci  It  is 
gratifying  indeed  that  the  proprietor  of  so 
important  a  concern  should  have  consistently 
adhered  to  so  nohle  a  policy  Mr  Barton  was 
a  member  of  the  Union  Somerset  and  Boston 
Athletic  Clubs  of  Boston  the  Calumet 
Strollers  Tennia  Racquet  and  Brook  Clubs 
of  New  Inrk  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  of 
Hamilton  Mass  W  orcester  Club  Harvard 
Club  Country  Club  of  Brookline  Mass 
Tatnuck  Country  Club  Grafton  Country 
Club,  Hermitage  Country  Club,  Qu  nsiga 
mond  Boat  Club  Worcester  County  Bepubli 
can  Club  and  the  Commercial  Travelers  Asbo 
ciation  On  5  Jan  1881  he  married  Eliza 
beth  fetrong  daughter  of  Amariah  Tr  and 
Helen  (Strong)  Holbrook  of  Sandy  Hill 
N  \  They  had  three  children  Ceorge  Sum 
ner  Nancy  E  and  Helen  Kathenne  the  latter 
the  wife  of  Dr  V\  illiam  Edwards  Ladd  of 
Boston 

60BE  Thomas  Pryor  U  8  Senator  b  in 
Webster  County  filias  10  Dec  1870  son  of 
Thomas  Madison  and  Came  Elizabeth 
{ ft  ingo )  Gore  His  father  « ho  Ilt  some 
jears  had  been  engaged  m  agricultural  pur 
auits  subsequently  entered  (he  legal  profes 
sion  ft  hen  Thomas  was  eight  vears  of  age 
he  lost  the  aieht  of  his  left  eye  by  having 
been  accidentally  struck  with  a  stick  thrown 
by  1  playmate  Three  years  later  he  lost  hia 
right  eve  by  an  arrow  from  a  crosa  bow  The 
lad  «as  possessed  of  a  perceptive  intellect  and 
a  retentive  memory  the  loss  of  hie  e>esight 
resulted  in  a  concentration  of  hia  mental 
powers  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire 
knowledge  quickly  and  with  precision  For  a 
year  he  served  as  a  page  in  the  Mississippi 
State  senate  He  then  entered  the  normal 
school  at  Walthall  Mias  where  he  waa  grad 
uated  m  1800  Notwithstanding  his  blind 
ness  he  determined  to  become  a  lawyer  as  an 
antecedent  preparation  tor  future  membership 
in  the  U  S  Senate  The  event  has  justified 
his  unswerving  adherence  to  a  set  purpose 
After  teaching  in  a  district  school  he  matricu 
lated  at  Cumberland  University  where  he  was 
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graduated  m  18^3  In  1811  he  was  nominated 
for  the  State  legislature  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  held  aa  lio  had  net  yet  come 
of  age  In  18)3  he  entered  upon  the  prac 
tiee  ot  his  profession  in  Mississippi  rtmov 
ing  three  years  latLr  to  Cursicaiia  Te^  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Pnpulist  National  Con 
vention  in  1896  In  1808  he  was  defeated  for 
Congress  on  the  Peo]  le  8  ticket  n  the  Sixth 
Texas  District  Becoming  affiliated  w  th  the 
Demonratic  party  in  1S19  ht  camfaigned  in 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  in  1000  and  m 
Illinoia  Ohio  Indiana  and  Nen  lork  in 
1904  In  1001  he  removed  to  Law  ton  Okla 
where  he  ha?  since  resided  He  ser>ed  as  a 
member  of  the  territor  al  council  of  1902  05 
and  tno  years  after  when  Oklahoma  became  a 
State  was  elected  the  first  senator  to  rep 
resent  it  in  Washington  The  campaign  which 
he  conducted  preeeding  hie  election  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country  His  wife 
who  was  his  constant  and  e&iLient  aid  sup 
plied  the  deficiency  of  sight  and  so  persuiaive 
Wat  hiB  el  quence  so  indomitahie  their  com 
b  ned  courage  that  ever\  obstacle  was  sur 
mounted  and  his  triumph  was  complete  In 
the  Senate  he  is  a  prominent  and  unique  fig 
ure  His  genuine  ability  earned  him  at  once 
to  the  fr>nt  and  in  ever\  debate  in  which 
he  has  participated  his  aatonishing  memory 
and  wide  range  of  informatun  have  com 
mauded  admiration  and  respect  In  in 01 
Senator  fiore  nas  reelected  for  the  term  end 
ing  1015  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campiign  which  resulted  in  the  eUction  of 
\\oodrow  Wilson  as  President  in  1312.  He 
married  27  Dee ,  IflOO,  Nina,  daughter  of 
John  T.  Kay,  of  Palestine,  Tex. 

SIX,  Edwin  Asa,  author,  b.  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  25  June,  1860;  d  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
24  Aug.,  1911,  son  of  John  Edwin  and  Mary 
(Joy)  Dix.  His  American  lineage  dates  from 
1635,  when  his  earliest  American  progenitor, 
Edward  Dix,  settled  in  New  England.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Newark  Latin  'School, 
and  entered  Princeton  in  1S77  There  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class  during  the  whole  four 
years  with  an  average  grade  of  0SV.  per 
cent  belieied  to  be  the  biglest  ever  attained 
there  He  was  gold  medalist  of  W  hig  Hall, 
prize  essay  lit  and  winner  of  the  Bondinot 
Historical  Fellowship  being  graduated  as  first 
honor  man  and  Latin  salutatorian  of  his  class 
in  1881  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uate council  of  the  university  His  literary 
interests  were  evident  m  his  hoyh<od  These 
were  the  early  days  of  amateur  journalism, 
and  Diss  paper  was  the  Jersey  Blue  one 
of  the  beat  of  its  class  and  on  it  1  e  did  all 
the  work  even  to  the  actual  printing  At 
Princeton  he  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine  After  gradua- 
t  M       D        entered    the    Columbia    Law 

SI  1  N  w  iork  City  and  was  graduated 
th  w  th  th  highest  honors  He  practiced 
la      f  h  rt  time,  and  then  spent  several 

y  n  t        I  through  Europe,  North  Africa, 

a  d  th  F  L  at.  In  later  periods  of  his  life 
th  se  d        gs  were  often  resumed,  for  his 

h  Ith  ant  rugged  and  the  love  of  travel 
was  always  strong  in  him.  For  two  years 
(1893-05)  he  was  engaged  in  editorial  work, 
being  then  literary  editor  of  "  The  Church- 
man," New  York  Cityi  but  in  August  of  the 
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Bowen's  Legacy,"  appeared  in  1901.  Then  c: 
bis  only  historical  work,  "  Champlain,  me 
Founder  of  New  France,"  which  appeared  in 
1103,  and  fully  justified  his  historical  fellow- 
ship.    This  was  followed  by  two  other  novels: 

Prophet's  Landing  "  ( 1007 )  and  "  Quincy 
Baxter"  (1908).  Perhaps  the  most  eharacter- 
iitic  feature  of  Mr.  Dix'a  literary  work,  be- 
sides its  realistic  portrayal  of  New  England 
life  and  types,  is  a  delicacy  of  thought  and 
diction  that  is  peculiarly  hia  own. 

BOWEN,  Clarence  Winthrop,  journalist,  b. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  22  May,  1852,  son  of  Henry 
Chandler  and  Lucy  Maria  (Tappan)  Bowcn. 
He  is  of  Welsh  ancestry  and  early  Colonial 
stock,  being  a  descendant  of  Griffith  Bowen,  of 
Ux  vich,  Gower,  Wales,  who  settled  in  Boston, 
MaS9„  in  1638.  Lieut.  Henry  Bowen,  son  of 
the  colonist,  waa  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1686,  and  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt,  Isaac  John- 
son, of  Rosbury,  Mass.  From  them  the  line 
may  be  traced  through  their  son,  Isaac,  and 
his  wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Jonah  Win- 
chester; their  son,  Henry,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Matthew  Davia,  of  Pom- 
fret.  Conn  ;  their  son.  Captain  Matthew,  and 
hie  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Dana,  of 
Pomfret;  their  son,  William,  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Chandler,  of  Pomfret; 
their  son,  Lieutenant  George,  and  his  wife, 
Lydia  Wolcott,  daughter  of  John  Eliot  Eaton, 
of  Dudley,  Mass.  On  the  maternal  side,  Clar- 
ence W,  Bowen  was  descended  from  a  promi- 
nent New  England  family,  his  mother  having 
been  the  daughter  of  Lewie  Tappan,  who  cama 
into  public  notice  before  the  Civil  War  as  a 
stanch  abolitionist.  In  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  he  was  tutored  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  who  later  became 
editor  of  the  "  Independent."  Entering  Yale 
College  he  ^vaa  graduated  B.A.  in  1873,  and 
began  his  active  life  career  as  a  journalist. 
In  1874  Mr.  Bowen  obtained  a  position  with 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  but  soon  left  that 
newspaper,  to  take  his  place  with  his  father 
on  "  The  Independent."  There  he  remained 
for  the  next  thirty-nine  years,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1913.  During  those  years  he 
occupied  the  various  positions  of  assistant 
publisher,  publisher,  and  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  "  The  Independent,"  following  hia 
father's  death  in  1896.  Although  well  known 
to  thousands  of  readers  in  his  journalistic 
capacity,  Mr.  Bowen  came  into  international 
prominence  in  1883,  when  acting  as  corre- 
spondent for  "  The  Independent "  he  inter- 
viewed King  Alfonao  XII,  of  Spain,  the  Duke 
of  Veragua  (a  descendant  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus), and  other  persons  of  prominence  and 
influence,  with  reference  to  the  four -hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  a 
celebration  which  he  was  the  first  to  agitate 
Hia   interest  and  activities  in  the  matter  re- 
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BUlted  in  the  Chicago  E\poaitioii  held  in  1893 
Mr  Bouen  v  as  also  aeiri^tarj  of  the  Commit 
tee  )n  Arrangements  for  the  Centennial  of 
V\a9hngtonH  Iniugnration  held  in  1889  In 
addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  edit  rial 
columna  of  bia  own  publication  Mr  Bowen 
wrote  manj  articles  for  various  jourmls  and 
13  the  author  of  several  books  including 
Boundary  Diaputea  of  Connecticut  (1S82), 
Woodstock  an  Hiatoneal  sketch  (18B6) 
and  prei  ared  the  Memorial  Volume  leaned  at 
the  Centennial  of  Washington  b  Inauguration 
(1S92I  He  IS  veil  known  as  a  public  speaker 
and  IS  often  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses 
on  public  and  historical  occaaiona  notablv 
June  191S  when  he  ga\e  the  baccalaureate 
address  before  the  College  of  W  ilham  and 
Mary  at  V,  Uliamsburg  ^  a  He  has  also  made 
manv  addresses  before  larioua  historical  so 
tietiea  of  the  country  Mr  Bowen  »aa  a 
founder  id  lbS3  and  since  ita  crganization 
the  treiaurer  of  the  American  Hiatoncal  48B0 
ciation  is  president  of  the  New  York  Genea 
logical  and  Biographical  Society  member  of 
the  Ne«  \ork  Historical  Society  vicepresi 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Hiatoncal  Society 
corresponding  member  of  the  Bhode  laland 
Histor  cal  Society  member  of  the  Colonial 
Soiiety  of  Massachusetts  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Ameriian  Antiquarian  Society 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Union  League 
and  Hiding  Cluba  the  Doivntown  Aasociation 
Automobile  Club  of  America  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  Club  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Societ>  of  Colonial  U  ars  He  married  28 
Jan  1S02  R(xana  daughter  of  Long  John 
Went  worth  mayor  of  Chicago  He  has  one 
daughter  Eoiana  Wentworth  Bowen  (b  1 
Julj     I8D5I 

HTTBBABI)  Newton  K  banker  b  in  Aga 
wam  Maao  17  Dec  1819  d  in  Fargj  N  D 
10  Dec  1900  eon  of  George  I  and  Marian 
(  WimsJ  Hubbard 
Hia  father  »aa  a 
prosperous  fanner 


of 


New  England 
grandfather    Capt 
George      Hubbard 

participator  in 

;.  the    Revolutionary 
'  W  ar      Newton   K 
p  Hubbard  was  edu 
d  in  the  public 
schools  of  hii  na 
3  State    and  at 
tl  e  Providence 

C(  nference  College 
East  Greenttich 
R  I  After  com 
pleting  his  stud  es  he  went  to  Paineav  lie 
Ohio  where  he  taught  school  It  was  about 
thia  time  that  oil  was  struck  in  Pennayl 
lania  and  poaaesBing  uncommon  aagacity 
and  singularly  sound  judgment  he  wrote 
his  father  that  he  could  make  some  money 
in  oil  if  he  would  send  him  $1  OOU 
Within  a  few  days  thereafter  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and  v  hen  the  check  arrived  he 
sent  if  back  to  hia  father  aaying  that  he  en 
hated  22  April  181)1  aa  a  private  in  Company 
D  Seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
On  10  June  he  le-enlisted  for  three  years  and 
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was  made  corporal.  He  was  captured  in  the 
battle  of  Cross  Lane,  Va.,  and  waa  confined 
for  nine  months  and  sis  days  in  the  military 
priaons  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Now  Orleans,  La., 
and  Salisbury  N  C  In  the  exchange  of  pris 
oners  in  January  lh83  he  rejoined  hia  rtgiment 
and  fought  again  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors 
ville  Va  Gett^abu^g  Pa  L>okout  Mountain 
Tenn  and  other  important  engagements  He 
was  mustered  out  as  sergeant  major  6  July 
1864  was  appointed  purvey  nr  of  General  Case 
ment  a  brigade  and  remiined  in  Raleigh, 
N  C  until  the  close  of  the  war  He  opened 
the  first  store  in  Raleigh  after  the  Union 
troops  arrived  there  but  the  sectional  feeling 
became  ao  bitter  that  he  sold  the  store  for 
$5  000  and  returned  to  Ohio  opening  a  store 
in  Geneva  His  sf  lend  id  business  capacities 
enabled  him  to  amaas  a  large  fortune  and  m 
the  spring  of  18  0  he  sold  out  and  went  to 
Duluth  Minn  The  development  of  the  North 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  pointed  to  the 
opening  of  a  great  territory  ind  in  company 
with  L  H  Tenny  went  f>  Georgetown  Minn, 
making  the  trip  on  horeeback  from  St  Cloud 
They  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elm  River, 
took  government  claims  and  built  log  claim 
shanties  In  that  year  he  purchased  a  stock  of 
general  merchandise  and  opened  a  tent  store 
at  Oak  Lake  non  Lake  Park  Minn  furnish 
ing  supplies  to  the  railroad  company  Later 
he  formed  the  firm  of  Hubbtrd  and  Paymond 
and  operated  succeaafully  stores  at  Brainerd 
Glyndon  Moorhead  and  Jameatown  After 
two  years  the  partnership  was  dissolved  Mr 
Hul  bard  concentrating  the  buainesa  at  Moor 
head  In  18  3  Mr  Hubbard  bought  the  first 
three  business  lots  aold  m  Fargo  and  later 
ha\ing  closed  out  the  Moorhead  stjre  settled 
permanently  in  Fargo  and  opened  a  general 
stire  with  his  bookkeeper  E  S  Tyler  aa 
partner  In  the  spring  of  1874  they  purchased 
the  furniture  of  the  Heidquarters  Hotel  (com 
m  need  by  the  railrial  companj  in  18711  but 
after  three  months  the  hotel  burned  Hubbard 
and  Tyler  after  getting  the  conceasiona  asked 
for  re!  uilt  the  httel  m  sixty  days  at  a  cost 
of  $20  000  The  opening  of  this  new  Head 
quarters  Hotel  was  the  occasion  of  great  fea 
tivity  it  was  for  years  the  social  center  and 
headquarters  for  all  the  settlers  of  the  town 
and  county  At  this  time  Hubbard  and  Tyler 
earned  on  all  the  banking  business  of  the 
town  in  the  back  part  of  their  store  aa  well 
as  caring  for  all  the  express  buaineas  In  1878 
capitalists  came  from  Racine  W  is  and  with 
them  Mr  Hubbard  helped  organize  the  Firat 
National  Bank  of  Fargo  was  its  first  vice 
president  and  one  of  the  direitora  for  more 
than  twenty  yeara  until  failing  health  com 
pelled  him  to  withdraw  A  a  the  increasing 
facilities  made  it  possible  he  enlarged  his 
buainess  interests  opening  a  store  in  Caaael 
ton  in  the  early  eighties  aubsequcntly  building 
several  brick  blocks  there  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Casaelton  Cass  CDunty  Na- 
tional Bank  until  the  time  of  his  death  He 
bought  and  platted  the  town  site  of  Hunter 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railrcad  and  opened 
the  first  stores,  in  Blanchard  and  Maj'villa 
N.  D  on  the  same  line  The  first  Hat  car 
going  into  the  towns  took  the  lumber  for 
these  buildinga  In  1881  he  organized  and 
waa  president  of  the  Goose   River   Bank  of 
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Mayville — a  private  banking-house  under  the 
name  of  N,  K.  Hubhard  and  Company,  and 
after  ten  years  of  suecesaful  business  sold  out 
to  his  associates  on  account  of  ill  liealth.  The 
Gooae  River  Bank  is  today  one  of  the  sub- 
etantial  national  banks  of  North  Dakota. 
When  land  was  yet  low  in  price,  Mr,  Hubbard 
acquired  many  acres  of  choice  farm  lands 
both  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  As  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  increased  he  went  into 
the  grain  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hubbard  and  Gibbs,  with  offices  in  Fargo.  He 
alBo  gave  much  attention  to  the  real  estate  busi- 
h     dr  g    h  ly  h's  own   lands 
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ing  interests  in  different  parts  of  the  valley. 
In  1876,  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clayton,  daughter  of  David  B.  and  Mary  A. 
(Hitchcock)  Clayton,  of  Painesville,  and  they 
had  one  daughter,  Mabel  Louiee. 

UIDSLETDIT,  Austin  Dickinson,  merchant, 
b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  13  Feb..  1845,  eldest  son 
of  John  Nathaniel  Butter  field  and  Louisa 
(Lightbourn)  Middleton.  He  ia  a  descendant 
ot  Capt.  Lewis  Middleton  who  in  1710  com- 
manded a  privateering  expedition  from  Ber- 
muda, defeating  the  Spaniards  at  Turks 
Island,  which  has  since  remained  a  British 
possession.  Both  his  parents  were 
Bermuda,  whence  his  father  (ISO 
grated  in  1830,  settling  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  partnership  with  bis  brother,  Thomas  D. 
Middleton.   founded  the  commission   and  ship- 

B'ng-bouse  of  Middleton  and  Company.  Austin 
.  Middleton  received  a  good  education  under 
private  tutors  and  in  the  College  Grammar 
School,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  entered  upon  his  business 
career  aa  a  clerk  in  the  oince  of  his  father' 
firm.  At  the  outset,  through  strict  attention 
to  the  duties  assigned  him  and  by  the  display 
of  a  special  aptitude  for  such  a  business,  he 
continued  t«  qualify  for  more  important  work. 
In  1866  he  accepted  a  position  as  general 
clerk  in  the  office  of  George  I.  Jones  and  Com- 
pany, grain  and  provision  merchants,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  City  he  re- 
entered his  father's  office  and  about  1870  was 
admitted    to    partnership    in    the    firm.     Mr. 
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Middleton  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  Highways  Protection  Society,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  im- 

E roper  and  unreasonable  use  of  the  public 
ighways,  and  t«  make  them  safer  for  all 
concerned.  At  its  first  election  of  officers  in 
1909  Henry  Clews  became  president  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  vice-president.  Among  the 
society's  most  liberal  and  dependable  sup- 
porters were  F.  Augustus  Schermeihorn 
and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Bradley  Martin, 
Edwin  Gould,  George  G.  Mason,  Judge  Rob- 
ert C.  Cornell,  and  others  have  also  proved 
to  be  invaluable  members,  while  most. of  the 

ally  hard  work  of  brining  the  society 
t  its  present  state  of  efficiency  has  de- 
olved   upon   Col.   Edward   S.   Cornell,   its  en- 

getic  and  indefatigable  secretary.  After  re- 
t  rement  from  active  business  In  1887,  and 
when  not  engaged  in  his  private  affairs,  Mr. 
Middleton  was  enabled  to  devote  much  atten- 
(  on  to  travel,  literature,  and  athletics.  He 
has  been  a  member  ot  the  Manhattan  and 
New  York  Clubs,  and  is  now  an  associate 
member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  a 
1  fe  member  of  the  St,  George's  Society.  On 
17  June,  1884,  he  married  Catherine  Cornell, 
J  ungest  daughter  ot  Col.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
L .  S.  A.,  a  nephew  ot  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kns,   governor   of   New    York     (1807-lG)    and 

ce-pres)dent  of  the  United  States  (1817-21). 
They  had  two  children;  Ellen  Cornell  Middle- 
t  n,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  Louisa  Tomp- 
k  na  Middleton,  who  married  Capt.  Lucian 
D   Booth,  U.  S,  A. 

BUTTERWORTH,  William,  manufacturer,  b. 
t  Maineville,  Ohio,  18  Dec,  1864,  son  of 
Benjamin  and   Mary    Ellen    (Seller)    Butter- 

orth.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Isaac  Butter- 
worth,  who  in  Colonial  times  came  from  Eng- 
land and  located  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia, 
where  the  family  continued  to  reside  until  Mr. 
Butterworth's  grandfather,  also  named  William 
Butterworth,  a.  Quaker  and  schoolmaster,  freed 
his  slaves,  because  ot  conscientious  scruples, 
and  removing  to  Ohio,  became  an  active  factor 
in  the  "  underground  railroad,"  in  company 
with  L*vi  Coffin  and  other  zealous  opponents 
ot  the  fugitive  slave  law.  From  Isaac  Butter- 
worth  and  his  wife,  Jane,  natives  of  England, 
the  line  of  descent  runs  through  Isaac  Butter- 
worth,  their  son,  and  his  wife,  Averilla  Gil- 
bert; Benjamin  and  Rachel  (Moorman)  But- 
terworth; and  William  and  Elizabeth  (Linton) 
Butterworth,  parents  of  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth  ( 1822-98 ) ,  Congressman  and  commis- 
sioner of  patents.  Benjamin  Butterworth  was 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Ohio  in  1870-72; 
a  State  senator  in  1873-74;  Congressman  in 
1878-82  and  1884-86,  and  commissioner  ot 
patents  in  1883.  William  Butterworth  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  entered 
Lehigh  University.  He  left  college  before  com- 
pleting the  course,  in  order  to  accept  a  position 
in  connection  with  exhibits  at  the  Paris  El- 
position  of  1889.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  National  Law 
School.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1893  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  While  pur- 
suing his  law  studies  he  was  private  secretary 
to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  in  1890-91,  hut 
in  1892  became  connected  with  the  buying 
department  of  Deere  and  Company,  plow  manu- 
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faetuieiB,  of  Moline,  111.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  him  in  tbis  connection  so  fllled  his  time 
and  attention  that  he  never  entered  upon  pro- 
fessional practice,  but  devoted  himeelf  entirely 
to  the  manufacturing  business.  He  became 
Bucceasively  buyer,  treasurer,  and  finally  presi- 
dent of  the  Deere  company,  and  etili  (lOlTl 
retains  the  latter  office.  Mr.  Butterworth  baa 
been  active-  in  business,  sncial,  and  public  life, 
and  has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  im- 
portant occupations,  to  serve  one  term  as 
alderman  of  Moline.  He  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral important  clubs,  notably  of  the  Chicago, 
Midday,  Automobile,  and  Saddle  and  Cycle 
Clubs  of  Chicago;  the  Pittsburgh  Club  of  Pittr 
burgh,  Pa.;  the  Commercial  Clubs  of  Moljn 
and  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  Davenport,  la,,  and 
the  Moline  Golf  Club.  He  married  22  June, 
1B02,  Katherine  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles 
n.  Deere,  of  Moline.  Ill, 

EDWAKSS,  William  Chalmers  lumberman 
b.  in  Virgil,  Cortland  County,  N  \  23  Aug 
1846;  d.  28  May,  1910,  son  of  Judge  Kufus 
and  Harriet  Orpha  (Hart)  Edwards  His 
father  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  male  child  born  in  the  town  of  VirgU  and 
whose  successful  career  as  a  farmer,  mer- 
chant, banker,  and  judge  of  Cortland  County 
(1848-51)  marked  him  as  a  leader.  Judge 
Edwards  met  with  serious  financial  reverses 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  With  characteristic  cour- 
age and  ability,  he  set  to  work  to  recoup  his 
shattered  fortune.  He  died  in  1888  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  possessed  of  large  wealth. 
From  him  his  son  inherited  a  high  degree  of 
discrimination  in  appraising  the  value  of  men, 
the  successful  and  constant  exercise  of  which 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  a 
career  remarkable  in  many  ways.  His  mother 
(1808-05]  was  the  daughter  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  Jeremiah  Chapin,  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Dean  Samuel  Chapin,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  who  settled  in  Roxbury  in  1638 
and  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Dartmouth, 
England.     In   1642  he  removed  to  Springfield 

nd  at  once  became  a  leader  in  that  com- 
.nunity.  On  10  Oct.,  1652,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  It  is 
■  nought  that  he  may  have  come  from  a  Hugue- 
.ot   ancestry.      His    wife's   name    is   recorded 

iS  "  Cicely."  In  the  diary  of  his  son,  Japhet, 
■i  written:  "My  father  was  taken  out  of  this 
tronblesome  world,  the  11th  day  ot  Nov.,  alwut 
eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  eve,  1675."  Deacon 
Chapin  conscientiously  and  wisely  discharged 
important  trusts  for  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion and  good  order  and  left  an  abiding 
impress  of  his  character  and  life  on  the  city." 
An  imposing  statue  of  IDeacon  Chapin  by  Saint 
Gandens,  entitled  "  The  Puritan,"  adorns  one 
of  the  public  parka  in  Springfield.  The  Hart 
genealogy  has  been  traced  back  to  Stephen 
Hart,  who  was  born  at  Braintree,  Essex 
County,  England,  in  1605  and  came  to  America 
in  1632,  three  years  later  settling  at  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, named  in  his  honor,  being  called  Hart- 
ford from  the  fact  that  a  ford  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  was  upon  his  farm.  The  name 
was  originally  spelled  Hart's  ford.  Among 
notable  names  in  this  line  is  found  that  of 
Emma  Hart  Willard,  the  author  of  "  Rocked 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  who  is  equally 
famous  for  her  influence  in  securing  the  pas- 
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aage  of  the  law  in  the  New  York  legislature 
of  1818  for  the  founding  of  female  seminaries 
the  first  law  of  the  kind  passed  bv  any  Stat* 
She  founded  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary  for 
women  at  Troy  N  Y,  now  a  celebrated  in 
stitution  It  was  among  the  first  schools  where 
women  were  given  equal  advantages  with  men 
in  acquiring  a  college  education  Ira  Hart  a 
brother  of  Mrs  Edwards  grandfather  Jona 
than  Hart,  was  a  'iale  graduate  and  tor 
twenty  years  a  pastor  ot  the  Old  Longrega 
tionai  CTiurch  at  Stonington  Conn  Mr  Ed 
wards  paternal  ancestors  came  trim  Maid 
stone  Kent  County  Englind  William  Ed 
^arda  his  wife  Ann  and  a  son  John  settled 
in  East  Hampton  L  I  in  16j0  affer  pass 
ing  through  L;nn  and  Taunton  Mass  The 
direct  line  ot  descent  from  this  ancestor  is 
as  follows  first  William  Edwards  (d  1685I 
and  his  wife  \nn  John  Edwards  (d  16931 
and  his  w  ife  Mary  Stansborough  \\  illiam 
Edwards  and  his  wife  "ilice  Dajton  Ebeneaer 
Edwards  (d  1771)  William  Edwards  (d 
17961  and  his  wife  Sarah  Norris  Jonathan 
Edwards  (d  1845)  and  his  wife  Lucmda. 
Skeel  (d  1858)  and  Rufus  Edwards  (d  18881 
and  his  wife  Harriet  Orpha  Hart  Of  these 
ancestors  William  Edwards  his  brother  David 
and  Jonathan  bkeel  father  of  Lucmda  Skeel 
wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  W  ar  Jonathan  Skeel  Mr 
Edwards  grandfather  (17"3  1864)  Conneoti 
cut  16  Nov  1749  He  married  Joana  Wood 
3  May  1773  She  was  bom  at  Rehoboth 
Mass  26  Aug  1764  She  died  in  1868  at  the 
age  of  eighty  four  Prior  to  the  Reiolution 
ary  \\  ar  Jonathan  Skeel  located  in  Eastern 
New  liork  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
war  living  to  the  age  of  eightj  four  Wil 
ham  Chalmers  Ednards  often  tild  the  fol 
lowing  anecdote  of  his  grandfather  When 
Jonathan  %kee!  was  in  the  Revolutionwy 
army  he  acted  part  of  the  time  as  spy  He 
told  of  riding  within  the  British  lines  wear 
ing  a  British  uniform  a  drawn  s  vurd  un 
sheathed  and  Laretully  sharpened  under  his 
overcoat  ready  for  instant  use  so  that  had  he 
been  detected  he  would  have  been  able  to 
silence  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  and  run  his 
horse  through  the  guard  lines  Mr  Edwards 
grandfather  Jonathan  Edwards  removed  in 
1805  from  New  England  to  Virgil  N  Y  to 
settle  upon  a  section  of  land  which  was  given 
him  in  recognition  of  the  aid  which  members 
of  his  family  rendered  to  the  newly  formed 
goiernment  at  the  time  of  the  war  for  inde 
jendence  Jonathan  Edwards  betame  an  im 
porfant  faitor  m  the  improiement  and  prog 
ress  of  that  sect  on  His  deep  interest  m  his 
church — the  Preibvterian —  vas  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  his  death  he  gave  one  half  of  his 
property  to  the  church  of  that  denomination 
in  Virgil  Through  long  vears  bith  the 
Edwards  and  Hart  families  were  adherents  ot 
the  Presbyterian  faith  and  Mr  Edwards  ot 
this  renew  was  named  in  honor  ot  the  great 
Scotch  divii  e  Dr  Chalmers  He  was  dis 
tantly  related  to  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Ed 
wards  (1~03  58)  who  was  minister  ot  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Northampton  Conn 
for  ni,r  twenty  three  years  and  at  his  death 
president  ot  the  famous  New  Jersey  college 
now  known  as  Princeton  Lniversity  Mr  Ed 
warda   was   also   related   to   Rev    John   Eliot, 
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the  great  "Apoatie  to  the  IndianB,"  Governor 
Winthrop,  Aaron  Burr,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  Colonial  times.  William 
Chaimers  Ed«arda  «aa  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Virgil  and  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
moving  to  the  latter  town  about  1860,  where 
lie  attended  Cortland  Academy  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  yeara.  Among  his  classmates 
at  the  academy  who  have  since  achieved  more 
or  less  national  prominence  may  be  mentioned 
John  M.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  against  Theodore  Roosevelt;  and 
Charles  H.  Duell,  Koosevelt's  campaign  man- 
ager. Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
his  first  business  experience  was  with  Fish 
and  ^^'alrad,  ivho  operated  a  dry  goods  store 
in  Cortland,  at  a  salary  of  six.  dollars  a  week. 
Attracted  by  the  opportunities  offered  in  the 
growing  West,  he  left  the  Empire  State  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and,  working  his 
way  to  Chicago,  he  secured  a  position  in  a 
wholesale  lumber  yard.  His  business  talents 
and  energy  won  almost  immediate  recognition 
and  in  his  second  year  in  the  West  he  was 
made  superintendent  and  general  manager  of 
a  sawmill  on  Grand  River,  Michigan.  His  am- 
bition was  to  thoroughly  master  every  detail 
of  the  business  and  his  keen  insight  and  thor- 
oughness have  constituted  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder  on  which  he  has  elimbed  to  success. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  engaged  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  purchasing  a 
cargo  of  lumber,  amounting  to  about  S3,<I00. 
which  he  shipped  to  Windsor,  111.,  opening 
a  small  retail  lumber  yard  there.  He  re- 
mained in  Windsor  until  1870,  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  hue  and  cry  of  "  Kansas  or  Bust," 
which  was  raised  at  that  time.  He  went  to 
that  State,  not  to  turn  prairie  sod  and  raise 
wheat  and  corn,  but  to  cater  to  those  so  em- 
ployed, to  encourage  them  in  their  work  and 
to  supply  what  was  necessary  and  difficult 
to  secure — lumber.  Mr.  Edwards  established 
his  first  lumber  yard  in  Kansas  at  Solomon 
City,  DicicioHon  County,  in  1870.  From  this 
yard  was  hauled  to  the  city  of  Wichita,  the 
first  wagonload  of  lumber  used  in  its  cun. 
structive  period.  When  the  Santa  Fe  Rail 
road  was  being  built  west  from  Topeka,  in 
1871.  following  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  he 
materially  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
towns  and  country  by  establishing  lumber 
yards  at  all  of  the  important  points  as  the 
railroad  was  extended.  He  made  the  first 
shipment  of  lumber  west  of  Emporia  to  Cot- 
tonnood  Falls  Station,  now  Strong  City.  run. 
ning  a  line  of  yards  from  that  point  west  as 
the  road  progressed  and  operating  as  far  west 
as  Garden  City,  Kan.-,  and  at  one  time,  dur- 
ing the  Leadville  excitement,  also  a  line  ol 
yards  in  Colorado.  In  1872  he  established 
his  headquarters  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  from 
this  point  operating  ali  of  his  lumber  in- 
terests. He  also  operated  one  of  the  largest 
cattle  ranches  in  Western  Kansas.  The  first 
city  warrant  issued  by  Hutchinson 
favor  of  W.  C.  Edwards  for  lumber, 
mained  in  Hutchinson  until  1879,  when  he 
removed  to  Topeka,  establishing  a  large  lum- 
ber business  there  and  from  which  head- 
quarters he  also  established  a  line  of  lumber 
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yards  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Like  other  mer- 
chants in  Kansas,  Mr.  Edwards  held  mort- 
homeateads.  In  addition,  he  intro- 
duced the  chattel  mortgage  into  Kansas,  and 

the   first   one   to   employ   this   system   of  ' 

credit  on  a  large  scale.  Rather  than  fore- 
close his  mortgages,  thereby  gaining  farms 
and  losing  customers,  he  carried  scores  of  hia 
debtors,  encouraging  them  to  stay  and  in  some 
giving  additional  assistance.  In  many 
eea  he  cancelled  interest  chargeo  on  a 
farm  mortgage  after  the  farm  had  been  ten- 
dered in  exchange  for  the  notes  originally 
given.  When  the  chinch  bug  struck  Kansas 
another  exodus  began,  which  was  stopped  by 
the  discovery  by  Professor  Coburn  of  a  means 
of  inoculating  numbera  of  bugs,  then  turning 
them,  disease- laden,  looae  among  their  fellows 
to  spread  tlio  deadly  malady.  Mr  Edwards 
instructed  all  of  his  yard  managers  through- 
out the  State  to  take  active  part  in  spreading 
the  bug  disease.  The  outcome  of  this  cruaade 
was  elimination  of  the  chinch  bugs  from  the 
Kansas  wheat  fields  He  continually  added 
hia  businesa  intereats,  until  he  became  the 
ner  of  a  large  number  of  lumber  yarda,  not 
only  in  Kansas,  but  also  in  Nebraska,  at  the 
same  time  being  interested  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  lumber  to  the  wholesale  trade.  He 
ictively  associated  with  the  improvement 
upbuilding  of  several  of  the  leading 
.  _  _.3  of  the  State,  including  Hutchinson, 
Sterling.  Topefca.  and  Kinsley.  He  erected  in 
Kinsley,  the  county  seat  of  Edwards  County, 
a  brick  store  building  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  which  was,  until  re])laced  in  1905  by  a 
modern  building,  the  largest  and  beat  build- 
ing in  Kinsley.  At  that  time  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  very  poor,  brick  was  costly 
and  not  manufactured  within  a  reasonable 
distance   of  Kinsley,  so  young  Edwards  built  | 

'  '  I    own    brickkilns    and     manufactured    his  > 

n  brick.  Mr.  Edwards  foresaw  the  time 
when  Kansas  would  talce  its  present  high  place 
among  the  wealth -producing  States  of  the 
country.  His  rigid  adherence  to  this  belief, 
""  the  face  of  discouragement,  the  thought, 
e.  and  heartfelt  interest  he  gave  to  hia 
tomers.  are  responsible  for  the  fortune  he 
accumulated  In  this  instance,  the  wealth  was 
earned.  He  did  more  for  Kansas  than  Kansas, 
in  turn,  was  able  to  do  for  him  except  in 
the  matter  of  friendship  and  esteem,  among 
other  indications  of  which  was  the  fact  that 
Edwards  County,  establiabed  and  named  in 
1874,  was  christened  in  hia  honor.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  state  that  he  was  the  youngest  man  in 
the  United  States  to  be  so  honored,  being  at 
that  time  only  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Edwards 
built  the  first  silo  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
was  one  of  the  original  backcra  establishing 
the  "  Kanaaa  Farmer "  at  Topelca,  now  one 
of  the  moat  prosperous  farm  journals  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  notable  traits  of 
his  character  were  hia  strong  and  practical 
views  on  temperance.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  agitation  of  this  queation  in 
Kansaa  and  never  permitted  a  saloon  to  be 
erected  on  his  property  or  run  in  connection 
with  any  of  hia  business  interests.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Gov. 
John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  in  the  national 
prohibition  movement  started  in  that  State 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Edwards'  gen- 
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erous  support  that  the  successful  prohibition 
can  paign  at  that  time  was  made  possible 
In  addition  to  his  other  business  interests  he 
«aa  tonnicted  «ith  the  Kansas  Lumber  (.om 
pin>  Ld\  arda  Bros  and  Fair  Edwards 
Bros  and  Nuble  and  Lduards  and  West 
micott  the  Montana  Lumber  Company  at 
SiUmgs  Mont  the  Ld»arda  and  Brad 
ford  Lumber  Company  at  Biamartk  N  D 
and  the  knife  Falls  Lumber  Company  In 
1883  the  Kansas  Lumber  Company  disposed 
of  Its  Topeka  >ards  afttr  which  Air  Edwards 
moved  to  St  Paul  Minn  making  that  city 
his  home  and  base  of  operations  for  extensile 
business  interests  m  the  Northwest  Mr  Ed 
wards  was  also  the  organizer  of  the  Edwards 
Lumber  Companj  Three  States  Lumber  Com 
pan  J  Consolidated  Lumber  Company  and 
other  lumber  corporations  operating  sawmills 
and  lumber  yards  and  was  a  large  owner  and 
deielopcr  of  lumber  and  agricultural  lands  in 
Missouri  Arkansas  W  aihington  and  other 
States  and  id  Central  America  One  of  the 
notable  elements  m  the  life  record  of  Mr 
Ed«ards  was  his  deep  interest  m  >ouiig  men 
and  the  helpful  spirit  he  manifested  toward 
them  He  did  not  belieie  m  indiscriminate 
gi\ing  He  «as  eier  ready  to  reward  one 
i^ho  lias  fa  thful  in  his  service  displayed  good 
business  opacity  and  laudable  ambition  to 
rise  He  had  much  sympathy  for  those  who 
uere  battling  hard  to  secure  a  Btirt  in  life 
and  for  young  men  ufao  were  making  a  sacri 
fice  to  get  an  education  It  was  this  aym 
pathetic  feeling  which  led  him  to  become  in 
terested  id  the  erection  of  a  halt  on  the 
campus  of  Macalester  College  St  Paul  Mmn 
built  m  11)04  Ed^^ard^  Hall  named  in  honor 
of  Mr  Fdwards  has  furnished  a  good  home 
for  many  worthy  students  and  it  has  ahvavs 
been  hlled  to  its  utmost  capacity  Mr  Ed 
Hards  thus  made  it  possible  for  many  stu 
dents  to  attend  college  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  done  so  Mr  Ednards  was  proud 
of  his  country  and  took  a  liiely  interest  in 
ita  welfare  The  "^tate  and  especially  the 
national  campaigns  arouied  his  deepest  inter 
est  and  by  careful  study  of  the  issues  he 
sought  by  his  influence  as  «ell  as  by  his  vote 
to  forward  his  country  a  highest  interest 
With  him  patriotism  iias  a  cardinal  virtue 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  qualities  which  led 
to  his  success  in  his  business  political  and 
social  life  determines  the  fact  that  he  wis 
a  leader  in  e^erj  thing  he  undertook  He  was 
an  e\ceptionally  bright  student  and  soon  after 
leaving  school  he  placed  himself  on  a  pir 
tt  ith  older  and  more  experienced  employees 
in  the  country  store  where  he  "as  employed 
Mr  Edwards  held  men  to  be  above  money 
He  built  up  his  great  business  interests  with 
out  enlisting  the  support  of  financiers  He 
wanted  the  assistance  of  men  who  could  do 
things  rather  than  the  aid  of  money  which 
might  be  easilj  wasted  He  neier  expected 
the  impoSBibli  If  one  yard  for  example  did 
not  pay  a  profit  the  first  year  he  encouraged 
the  management  talked  of  tietter  things  and 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  new  plans  If  the 
manager  at  a  certain  point  did  a  good  busi 
nesa  he  encouraged  him  and  told  him  of  yet 
better  results  which  might  be  secured  This 
showed  the  master  mind  of  the  master  builder 
who    iH   not   content    with   good    enough,   but 
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realizes  that  mankind  is  developing  and  that 
no  limits  may  be  placed  upon  its  achie\e 
ments  Haung  a  strong  intellect  and  great 
foresight  he  plinned  and  built  for  the  future 
of  mature  judgment  his  advice  was  inval 
uable  to  hia  associates  of  unquestioned  in 
tegrity  his  busmcs  interests  prospered  and 
maintained  the  highest  position  in  the  flnan 
cial  world  Although  holding  the  largest  in 
terests  in  many  corporations  his  associates 
were  not  only  treated  with  equitj  and  jus 
tice  but  more  as  warm  friends  tluin  business 
associates  His  unbounded  hospitality  made 
hia  humblest  employee  welcome  at  his  home 
Among  Mr  Edwards  sterliiig  virtues  was  tilt 
gift  he  possessed  of  seeing  the  good  in  others 
and  alviays  being  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  a  friend  or  customer  in  financial  difficulty 
He  was  e\tremely  diplomatic  and  bore  no 
grudges  He  had  a  genius  for  devising  and 
executing  the  right  plans  at  the  right  time 
His  business  methods  would  eier  bear  the 
closest  scrutnn  and  his  life  work  has  been  of 
a  character  that  has  promoted  commercial 
actiMtj  and  consequent  prosperity  in  the 
various  communities  where  he  has  concen 
trated  hia  efforts  Mr  Edwards  was  loied  by 
his  family  by  his  friends  and  h^  those  with 
whom  and  for  whom  he  labored  He  found  in 
commerce  and  romance  the  dinger  and  the  pos 
sibilities  which  others  haie  sought  by  devious 
routes  and  returned  from  the  search  unsatia 
ded  He  lay  himself  down  in  peace  content 
with  the  judgment  which  the  Master  Worker 
should  pass  upon  him  At  one  time  Mr  Ed 
wards  had  the  distinction  of  owning  and  con 
trolling  the  largest  number  of  retail  lumber 
yards  and  the  largest  number  of  hardware 
storesof  any  one  man  in  the  L  nited  'itatcs  On 
20  Mai,  1874,  he  married  Phinetta  Elizabeth 
Johnson  of  New  Haven  Conn  and  whose 
anccstri  can  be  traced  back  in  this  country 
for  ten  generations  After  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  'ft  Paul  Minn  in  IS83  she  was 
a  leader  in  her  social  circle  She  was  a  lady 
of  literary  and  musical  ability  of  raie  refine 
raent  and  social  grace  Her  husband  and  her 
sons  hai  ing  joined  the  Masonic  order  she 
became  affiliated  with  the  Eastern  Star  of 
which  order  she  was  past  worthy  matron 
She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Kevolution  Mrs  Edwards  died  on  14 
Oct  1109  Two  sons  survive  Mr  and  Mrs 
Edwards— William  Rufus  b  24  July  1876 
and  Benjamin  Kilbourne  b  7  April  ISSO 
both  of  whom  w ere  actii ely  associated  in 
business  with  their  father  prior  to  his  death 
on  28  May  1910  and  who  have  since  con 
tinued  to  make  an  enviable  record  in  com 
merce  building  on  a  sound  foundation  and 
carrying  out  in  their  business  dealings  the 
broad  policies  inaugurated  by  William  Chal 
mers  Edwards  Another  son  Albert  born  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwards  in  ISTT  died  in  his 
infancy  Benjamin  Kilbourne  Edwards  mar 
ried  on  2  Jan  I0OS  Katherinc  Mathews  of 
St  Paul  Minn  She  died  on  26  May  1911 
leading  a  daughter  Katherine  Elizabeth  Ed 
wards  b  2  Feb  1901  Mr  Benjamin  K 
Fdwards  ^narried  again  on  14  Oct  1912 
Florence  \man  Dunn  of  Wheaton  Minn  A 
son  Benjamin  Chalmers  Ednards  was  born 
to  them  27  Nov  1B13  Benjamin  K  Edwards 
was  master  of  Ancient  Landmark  Lodge  of 
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the  Masonic  jrder  bt  Paul  Minn  ( 1907 
19081  the  youngest  man  ever  accordtd  this 
honor  by  the  Itdge  being  at  the  time  onlj 
twenty  seven  jeara  ot  age  William  RufuB 
Edwards  waa  married  to  Frances  Lorraine 
Barnard  of  Minneapolis  Minn  a  niece  of 
U  S  Senator  Moses  E  Clapp  un  30  Dec 
1012  A  son  \\illiBm  Rufus  Ldttards  Jr 
was  born  to  them  9  Jan  1016  Tho  siatera 
of  William  Chalmers  Eduards  alao  survive 
him  Miss  Harriet  \  astine  Ednarda  of  St 
Paul  Minn  and  Mrs  Carol  me  Tobey  of 
Oneonta  N  \  A  brother  Rutua  E  Ed«arda 
lives  at  Kinsley  han  where  he  is  president 
of  the  Kinslty  Bank  and  la  widely  knonn  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of  blooded 
cattle  in  Western  Kansas  operating  seicral 
large  oattle  ranchea  Durii  g  the  W  orld'a 
Fair  Chicago  he  purchased  for  breeding  pur- 
poses the  largeat  Hereford  bull  and  co«  in 
the  norld  They  were  awarded  the  firat  prize, 
ROGKHILL  Clayton  mtrehant  b  in  P  tts- 
town  N  J  ir  Mav  1861  aon  of  J  hn  Clay- 
ton and  Caroline  (Burton}  Rotkh  II  The 
family  is  of  Eng- 
lish extraction  on 
both  Bides  the  hrst 
of  the  name  Rob- 
ert Rockhill  hav- 
ing come  to  Amer- 
ica about  1627. 
His  cousin  Hon. 
William  Uoodville 
Eockhiil  1 
tinguished  member 
of  the  American 
'  diplomatic  corpa. 
Clayton  Rockhill 
waa  educated  at 
St.  John's  School, 
Ossining,  N.  V., 
and  at  Columbia 
University,  New 
York  City.  After 
completing 
studiea  be  obtained 
employment  with 
the  firm  of  William  T.  Coleman  and  Com- 
pany, commieaion  merchants,  where  he  rose 
from  one  position  to  another  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  increased.  It  waa 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Richard 
Delafield,  now  president  of  the  National  Park 
Bank  in  New  York,  and  at  the  time 
neeted  with  the  firm,  that  he  learned 
rudiments  of  the  business  in  which  lie  became 
eminently  successful.  In  1884  he  formed 
partnership  with  Carl  Victor,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Rockhill  and  Vietor,  tinder  his 
skillful  guidance  the  business  attained  re- 
markable proportions  within  a  comparatively 
brief  period,  and  today  the  firm  is  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  leading  houaes  of  thia  line  of 
commerce.  They  are  the  representatives  in 
this  country  for  some  of  the  largest  importers 
and  exporters  in  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
among  them  the  BagaroiT  Freres  et  Compagnie, 
Bulgaria ;  Franz  Fritzache  and  Company, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  Bertrand  Prerea  of 
France ;  Samuel  Samuel  and  Company  of 
Japan  and  China;  Suzuki  and  Company  of 
Japan,  and  M.  Samuel  and  Company  of  Lon- 
don, England.  Notwithstanding  hi  a  ^eat 
commercial  activity,  great  demanda  have  Iieen 
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made  upon  hifl  time  f  r  pnbln  affaira  He 
laa  appoiited  b\  roval  de  ree  of  Hia  Majeaty 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  be  Honorary 
Consul  General  for  Bulgar  a  in  the  LTnited 
States  a  position  «hich  has  brought  him  into 
intimate  contact  with  affaira  in  the  Balkans 
Tins  position  entailed  »eil-delined  reaponsibili 
ties  and  la  an  unusually  high  compliment  to 
the  incumbent  Mr  Rockhill  la  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  he  combines  hia  strict 
buaineas  principles  nith  fine  moral  idtals  He 
IS  an  unusual  t^pe  of  buaineas  man  one  to 
«hom  mere  auLCes-i  is  not  the  one  great  olject 
to  le  attaued  at  anj  cost  Ik  s  a  memler 
of  numerous  orgai  izations  among  them  the 
\siatic  Societj  and  the  Chemical  Drug 
Downtown  and  4rdaley  Clubs  and  India  House 
On  10  Dee.,  1884,  he  married  Mary  Folsom 
Hodge,  of  New  York,  and  they  had  one  son, 
Clayton  Robeson  ISockhill.  On  6  Nov.,  1895, 
he  married,  a  second  time,  his  bride  being 
Evangeline,  daughter  ot  James  B.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  aniJ  they  had  two  children:  Eleanor 
and   Jenime  Burton   Rockhill 

GKOXTOB,  John  0„  merchant,  b.  in  Mag- 
nolia, Ohio,  17  March,  I83P;  d,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  3  Feb,  1313,  son  of  John  G  and  Susan 
(Smith)  Croxton.  Descended  from  a  iong  line 
of  American  ancestors  he  waa  reared  in  the 
free,  pioneer  environment  that  existed  in  Ohio 
in  those  daya  when  Indians  atill  went  on  the 
warpath  east  of  the  Misaiasippi  and  al!  trans- 
portation over  land  was  by  means  of  horse  or 
ox-drawn  vehicles  His  early  education  was 
acquired  in  the  district  schoolhouse,  supple- 
mented with  such  books  aa  were  then  obtain- 
able. Though  still  a  mere  boy  when  the  rup- 
ture occurred  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  slave  states  of  the  South,  he  reaponded 
enthusiastically  to  President  Lincoln's  first 
call  for  volunteers,  and  enlisted  for  the  three 
months'  service  When  that  period  expired 
the  war  had  hardly  begun,  whereupon  he  vol- 
unteered again  and  served  throughout  the  war. 
At  first  he  was  firat  lieutenant  of  a  company 
of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers, 
but  before  the  end  of  hia  service  had  attained 
to  the  command  of  a  company  After  the  war 
Captain  Croxton  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
was  in  business  for  a  while,  but  later  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  intereated 
in  the  shoe  buainesa,  being  for  many  years  a 
member  ot  the  firm  of  Croxton,  Wood  and 
Company.  In  this  field  of  enterprise  he  grad- 
ually worked  himsflf  np  into  the  plane  occu- 
pied by  the  moat  prominent  business  men  of 
Philadelphia,  being  recognize'd  not  only  tor  hia 
success  but  for  his  sterling  integrity.  It  was 
fhia  latter  quality  which  made  him  much 
sought  after  by  business  men's  organizations 
as  an  official.  He  was  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  and  a 
director  of  the  Market  SIreet  Bank.  He  was 
second  president  o(  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Philadelphia  and  for 
ten  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration.  Being  fhoroURhly  respected  by 
and  having  the  confidence  ot  both  sides  in  the 
continual  strife  between  capital  and  labor,  he 
accomplished  results  in  the  cause  ot  arbitra- 
tion that  were  both  tar-reaching  and  beneficial 
and  permanent  He  was  alao  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  tor  a  great  number  ot  years. 
On   14  Nov.,  1888,  Captain  Croxton  married 
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Gertrude  Bailey,  tbe  daughter  of  John  Emory 
Bailey,  a  Buccessful  and  prominent  busineea 
man  of  Toledu,  Ohio.  They  had  one  child, 
Bailey  Croxton,  which  died  in  1878. 

HEHEITWAT,  John  Erancis,  manufacturer, 
b.  at  Amber,  Onondaga  County,  N,  Y.,  son  of 
SeneoB  C.  and  Lucy  (Francisl  Hemenway.  His 
father  waa  a  farmer,  one  of  the  Bubstantial 
citizens  of  hie  community,  and  for  many  years 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  On  the 
paternal  aide  he  traces  his  descent  from  Ralph 
Hemenway,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1634,  and  waa  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.  From  these  New 
England  ancestors  he  inherited  a  legacy  of 
good  firm  Puritan  principles,  honesty,  in- 
dustry, a  (Vigorous  constitution,  and  sound 
moral  character  His  early  youth  was  passed 
on  hia  father's  farm,  where,  folloning  the 
custom  of  hoy  a  aimiiarly  circumalaneed,  he 
alternately  performed  the  necessary  chores 
about  the  house  and  farm  and  attended  the 
district  school  and  other  schools  in  the  county. 
Some  of  his  favorite  studies  he  continued 
later  under  private  tutors  Hia  ambitiona, 
which  at  that  period  of  hia  life  lay  in  the 
direction  of  a  mercantile  career,  led  him  to 
seek  his  first  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he 
became  interested  in  general  merchandise,  and 
later  began  the  study  of  telegraphy.  He  re- 
mained in  this  line  of  work  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  he  waa  employed  in 
service  of  the  old  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companies, 
the  Chicago  and  Western  Railroad,  at  odd 
times  giving  some  of  his  attention  to  rail- 
roading. In  18811  he  left  the  field  of  teleg- 
raphy to  take  a  position  in  the  Marcellus 
Woolen  Mills,  at  Marcellus,  N  Y.,  as  book- 
keeper. After  some  time  spent  in  this  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Hemenway  obtained  employment 
with  the  Empire  Wringer  Company,  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  real  beginning 
of  his  industrial  career,  for,  in  a  eompara 
tively  short  time,  his  capabilities  and  ener- 
getic nature  made  him  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. He  maintained  this  connection  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire  Wringer  Company  with  the 
American  Wringer  Company  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  City,  with  which  enterprise  he 
waa  affiliated  aa  assistant  general  manager- 
During  the  next  aeven  years  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  this  consolidated  or- 
^niiation,  his  quick  graap  of  details  stand- 
ing him  in  good  stead.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  acquiring  a  wide  and  varied  experience, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
in  all  of  its  departments.  In  1888  Mr. _  Hem- 
enway withdrew  from  active  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  affaira  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wringer  Company,  but  continued  his  con- 
nection with  that  enterprise  as  one  ot  its  di- 
rectors. With  Landon  P.  Smith  he  now  or- 
ganized the  Smith  and  Hemenway  Company 
of  New  York,  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
hardware  specialties  and  cutlery.  The  new 
corporation  entered  upon  its  career  modestly, 
its  sole  staff,  aside  from  its  enterprising 
founders,  consisting  of  one  stenographer  and 
an  office  boy,  with  no  factory  connections  of 
any  kind.     But  such  were  the  farsighted  and 
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progressive  business  methods  of  its  managers, 
that  within  comparatively  few  years  in  the 
life  ot  an  industrial  organization,  the  firm  of 
Smith  and  Hemenway  Company  had  become 
an  influential  factor  in  the  American  hard- 
ware trade.  Later,  they  became  the  largest 
individual  stockholders  in  nearly  a  dozen  fac- 
to riea,  and  eflected  a  merger  by  which  the 
concerns  known  aa  Smith,  Herlitz  and  Com- 
pany, Smith  and  Patterson,  Bindley  Auto- 
matic Wrench  Company,  the  Malthy-Henley 
Company,  and  Windsor  Hardware  Corporation 
became  a  part  of  the  Smith  and  Hemenway 
Company.  Another  of  Mr.  Hemenway's  suc- 
cessful enterprises  was  the  Ericsson  Telephone 
Company  of  New  York,  which  he  organized 
in  June,  1898,  and  which  made  a  specialty  of 
importing  telephone  appliances,  manufactured 
by  L.  M.  Ericsson  and  Company  of  Stock- 
holm, St.  Petersburg  and  London.  Aside 
from  Smith  and  Hemenway  Company,  of 
tthieh  he  is  secretary,  treasurer,  and  director, 
he  is  also  secretary,  treasurer,  and  director 
of  the  Irvington  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
director  of  the  Industrial  Realty  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  director  ot  the  American 
Wringer  Comj>any.  In  1916  Mr.  Hemenwajf, 
in  connection  with  his  own  business,  again 
assumed  active  relations  with  the  American 
Wringer  Company  and  is  now  (1017)  the 
managing  director.  His  long  experience  in 
the  wringer  business  and  knowledge  of  all  its 
details,  both  in  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing, make  his  activities  especially  valuable. 
An  experienced  and  broad-minded  business 
man,  a  careful  student  of  events,  and  a  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Hemenway  represents 
the  best  type  of  the  American  buainess  man. 
His  career  has  been  marked  with  industry, 
sagacity  and  success.  His  own  special  de- 
partment in  the  enterprises  in  which  he  has 
been  interested  has  been  that  of  financial  man- 
ager, and  the  high  standing  to  which  these 
various  companies  have  attained  has  been 
entirely  due  to  his  progressive  business 
methods.  He  is  a  lover  of  good  literature,  a 
collector  of  rare  books,  and  is  deei>ly  inter- 
ested in  art.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  Hardware  Clubs.  On  23  April, 
1891,  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  C.  Kod- 
ney  and  Fanny  (Harrison)  Montague,  of 
Glasgow,  Mo. 

ATKITTSON,  George  Francis,  botanist,  b-  in 
Raisinville,  Mich.,  26  Jan.,  1854,  aon  of 
Joseph  and  Josephine  (Fish)  Atkinson.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1985, 
and  elected  fellow  in  botany.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
entomology  and  general  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  in  1888  professor 
of  botany  and  zoology  in  the  University  of 
South  Carolina:  and  in  1889  waa  called  to 
the  chair  of  biology  in  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  He  made  many  impor- 
tant researches  in  botany,  as  also  of  the  root 
gall  nematode  of  various  cultivated  plants 
and  of  the  cotton  diseases,  thereby  acquiring 
a  scientific  reputation  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  In  1892  he  waa  elected  assistant 
professor  of  cryptogamic  botany  in  Cornell 
UniverHity,  and  in  1896  became  professor  of 
botany    and    head    of    the    botanical    depart- 
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ment  at  Cornell.  Professor  Atkinsnn  has 
written  twenty-five  standard  works  on  botanj 
and  lias  lectured  extensi\dj  on  tie  aibject 
His  scientific  writings  include  A  Ne«  Irap 
Door  Spider"  (1886);  A  Mouotrapli  of 
the  Lumancaceas  of  the  Lnited  fatates 
[188l»);  "Biology  of  Ferns  (1804),  Ele 
nifiitarj     Botany "      ( 18U8)  Lessons      in 

Botany"  (ISOO);  " Mushroonis— Ldible  Poi 
soiioua,  etc."  (1900) ;  "Studies  of  American 
Fungi "  (1900)  ;  "  First  Studies  in  Plant 
Life "  ( 1904) ;  and  •'  Colluge  Te\tbook  of 
Botany"  (1005).  Besides  these  be  conlrib 
uted  numerous  papers  to  American  and  for 
eign  scientific  magaaines,  and  nas  for  a  time 
associate  editor  of  the  "Botanical  Caiettt 
and  of  the  "  Botanisches  Centralblatt  and 
"  Centralblatt  flir  Baktenulogie  und  Para 
aitenkunde."  Professor  Atkinson  is  now  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  New  Sv^tematic  Botany 
of  North  America."  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  tlie  Adiancemeiit 
of  Science  (secretary  of  the  botanical  sec 
tion  in  !896  and  vice-president  m  18071 
member  of  the  Society  tor  Plant  Physiology 
and  Morphology,  Botanical  Society  of  America 
{secretary,  18D8-1901],  Society  for  the  Pro 
motion  of  Agricultural  Science  New  ^  jrk 
State  Science  Teacliera'  As  oo  ation  Flisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Sigma  Xi  Societies  of  Cirnell  an^  tor 
responding  member  of  the  Torrej  Botanical 
Club. 

FALUEK,  John  HcAnley  lawyer  soldier 
and  governor  of  Illinois  b  in  Eagle  Creok 
Ky     13  S  pt     1817     d  Sp     gfl  Id    — 


JiMh^Ljn\^u/ 


soil.  Mr.  Palmer 
1/  obtained  his  early 

education  in  the 
country  schools  of  his  Illinois  home  and  then 
entered  Shurtleff  College,  at  Upper  Alton,  III 
He  then  studied  law  with  John  S.  Greathonae 
in  Carlinville,  TIL,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839.  Except  for  the  period  covering 
his  military  experiences  during  the  Civil  War 
he  practiced  law  in  Carlinville  from  1839  to 
1887,  when  lie  removed  to  Springfield,  the 
State  capital,  and  continued  hia  practice  there 
with  such  interruptions  as  were  caused  hi 
public  service,  until  the  time  of  his  death 
Soon   after  beginning  hia  practice   he   became 

f rebate  and  county  judge  of  Macoupin  County 
II.  In  1847  be  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention;   from 
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till  1854  he  sened  in  the  State  senate  and  in 
ISif  and  again  in  J861I  he  was  a  presidential 
ileitor  on  the  latter  occasion  for  Lincoln 
Though  a  Democrat  en  all  other  issues  Mr 
Palmer  was  unalterably  opposed  to  that  party 
on  tilt  question  of  slavery  But  this  was  so 
important  an  issue  to  him  that  he  turned  to 
the  newly  organized  Republican  partj  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  first  State  convention  in 
Illinois  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  at  once  offered  his  services  to  the  federal 
government  he  raised  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
1  egiment  and  as  its  colonel  participated  in 
the  Missouri  campaign  uf  IbOl  during  nhich 
he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  He 
took  a  prominent  part  as  such  in  the  opera 
tiona  around  CliickaimugH  where  he  was  pro 
motcd  to  the  lank  of  major  general  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Armj  Corps 
At  his  own  reriuest  he  mas  relieved  ot  his  com 
mand  before  \tlanta  In  18(1^  President  Lin 
coin  assit,ned  him  to  the  command  of  the  mill 
tarj  department  of  Kentucky  in  which  he 
continued  until  1860  Two  years  later  in 
1808  he  «as  elected  governor  of  Illinois  on 
the  Republican  ticket  and  served  during  the 
term  from  1809  to  1873  In  the  campaign  of 
1R|2  he  supported  Horace  Greeley  for  the 
]  residencj  but  thereafter  acted  viith  the 
Democratic  partj  being  unable  to  agree  with 
the  Repubheans  on  the  tariff  issue   which  waa 


the 


had  been  settled  He  w  as 
ucus  nominee  of  the  party 
for  U  S  Senator  In  1888  he  was  again 
candidate  for  gfvernor  but  on  this  occasion 
he  was  defeated  by  12  500  votes  In  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1890  he  was 
unanimously  indorsed  for  the  U.  S,  Senate. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  and  served 
until  1897.  In  1806  he  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Sound  Money,  or  National  Democratic, 
party,  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
being  nominated  at  a  convention  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, after  the  silver  plank  had  been 
adopted  by  the  regular  Democratic  convention 
at  Chicago  and  William  J.  Bryan  had  been 
nominated.  On  20  Dec,  1842,  Mr.  Palmer 
married  Malinda  Ann  Neely,  who  died  9  May, 
1885.  On  4  April,  1888,  he  married  Hannah 
Lamb  Kimball.  Hia  three  surviving  children 
are:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Matthews,  ot  Carlinville,  III.; 
Mrs.  Harriet  Palmer  Crabbe,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex. ;  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  of 
Springfield,  111. 

FALHEK,  John  Mayo,  lawyer,  b.  Carlin- 
ville III  10  March  1848  d  Battle  Creek 
Mich  10  July  1 103  son  of  John  Me  \ule^  and 
Malinda  Ann  (Neely)  Palmer  His  father 
John  McAulcy  Palmer  was  a  prominent  law 
jer  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  federal 
soldier  during  the  Ciiil  Mar  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major  general  and  afterward  serving 
a  term  as  governor  of  Illinois  and  as  U  S 
Senator  Mr  Palmer  obtained  his  early  edu 
cation  in  the  country  schools  of  his  native  dis 
trict  then  studied  snecessivelv  at  Blickburn 
Iniversity  Carlinville  111  Shurtleff  College 
Upper  Alton  III  and  finally  entered  the  Har 
vard  Law  School  where  he  was  duly  grad 
uBted  In  1S6)  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Illinois  bar  and  began  his  legal 
career  m  his  native  town  Four  years  later 
together  with  hia  father,  with  whom  he  en- 
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tered  into  jiartiiership,  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field, II].,  uiid  there  continued  his  practice. 
Mr.  Palmer  atrved  as  a  member  of  tlie  Illinoia 
general  assembly  and  as  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Springtield.  In  18S)3  he  was  appointed 
corporation  counsel  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  by 
Mayor  John  P.  Hopkins,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  two  years.  On  7  July,  1809,  Mr. 
Palmer  married  Ellen  Clark,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  K,  Robertson.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren: Maj.  John  McAuley,  now  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A, ;  Robertson;  and 
George  Thomas  Palmer. 

M0B,IIIS,  Henry  Crittenden,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Chicago,  111.,  18  April,  1868,  son  of  John  and 
Susan  C.  (Claude)  Morris.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer,  physician,  and  soldier,  served  as 
captain  and  quartermaster  in  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  as  surgeon  in 
Lincoln  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  practiced  law  in  Chicago,  111.,  from  1869 
to  1902.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Morris,  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  settled  in 
Kent,  Ohio,  in  1834.  Through  his  mother  he 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Puritan  divines,  John 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  under  private 
tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
Chicago  University;  later  continuing  his 
studies  in  Europe,  with  sixteen  months  in 
Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  he  entered  Buchtel 
College,  Akron,  Ohio,  but  later  left  to  continue 
his  studies  at  Lombard  University,  GaleHburg, 
111.,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1887. 
In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  Europe, 
remaining  in  Germany  eight  months,  studying 
at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Freiburg. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Law,  and  was  graduated  LL.B.  in  1889.  In 
1800  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Young  People's  Universal ist  Union  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  In  I8SI  he  was  chosen  its 
president.  Visiting  Paris  in  1892,  he  studied 
modern  languages  and  literature,  including 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  On  1  Nov., 
1893,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Ghent, 
Belgium,  an  office  which  he  held  until  10  Bee, 
1898,  when  he  resigned.  Altogether  he  re- 
sided in  Germany  two  years  i  in  France  sixteen 
months;  in  Belgium  five  years,  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  traveling  in  Spain,  Portugal. 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  During  his  period 
of  service  as  consul  at  Ghent  he  prepared  a 
series  of  official  reports  on  subjects  relating 
to  American  commercial  interests  in  Belgium. 
Mr.  Morris  served  also,  in  1006,  as  secretary 
to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Fuller  in  the  Muscat 
Dhows  arbitration  before  the  International 
Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague.  He  is  gifted 
with  a  logical  mind  and  legal  intuition,  to- 
gether with  indefatigable  industry.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar,  and  also  an  active  official  in  nu- 
merous organizations,  he  has  proved  himself 
abundantly  capable.  Hie  library  is  the  envy 
of  scholars.  But  he  not  only  collects  books, 
but  assiduously  reads  them.  Especially  along 
the  lines  of  law,  economies,  history,  and  po- 
litical science — his  special  field  is  interna- 
tional relations— his  fund  of  information  is 
almost  ineshaustibie,  Mr.  Morris  is  especially 
valuable  in  deliberative  bodies.  Although  a 
man  of  deep  feeling,  his  emotions  never  con- 
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trol  his  Judgment,  but  every  act  is  weighed 
carefully  and  deliberately.  He  foresees  diffi- 
culties and  objections  where  others  in  tlieir 
enthusiasm  are  prone  to  overlook  them,  and 
thus  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  very  projects 
which  they  seek  to  advance.  Thus  Mr.  Morris 
exerts  a  steadying  influence  that  always  makes 
for  the  greater  ultimate  success  of  any  move- 
ment with  which  he  is  connected.  When,  in 
January,  1915,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society 
sought  a  president  to  carry  it  through  the  anx- 
ious year  of  a  world  war,  the  members  turned 
to  Mr.  Morris  as  the  logical  condidate. 
As  consul  to  Ghent,  Belgium,  as  student  in 
two  German  universities,  as  author  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  Colonial  politics,  as  secretary 
to  Chief  Justice  Fuller  in  one  of  the  arbitra- 
tions before  The  Hague  Court,  as  member  of 
such  bodies  as  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Municipal  League,  the 
American  Civic  Association,  the  National 
Economic  League,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  he  has 
a  broad  equipment,  such  as  few  possess.  Since 
his  inauguration  he  has  carried  on  the  work 
with  tact  and  devotion.  Mr.  Morris  is  author 
of  "  The  History  of  Colonization  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Present  Day  "  ( 2  vols.,  1900 1 
and  "History  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago"  (1902).  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  peaceful  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  the 
consequent  elimination  of  war.  The  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1890  by  Lom- 
bard University,  and  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  by  Buchtel  College  (University  of  Akron] 
in  1910.  For  many  years  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
a  member  of  numerous  economic,  social  and 
political  organizations,  among  them  the  Ham- 
ilton Club,  of  which  he  was  first  vice-president 
in  1010-11;  Authors'  Club  ( London  I  :  City 
Club,  Caston  Club,  Chicago  Literary  Club  and 
the  Alliance  Frangaise,  of  which  he  has  been 
director  since  1910.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  group  of 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Celebration 
of  100  Years  of  Peace  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

SCHMIDT,  Otto  Leopold,  physician,  local 
historian,  and  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  b.  in  Chicago,  III.,  21 
March,  1883,  son  of  Dr.  Ernst  and  Theresa 
(Weikardl  Schmidt.  His  father,  born  in 
Bamberg,  Lower  Franconia,  Germany,  2 
March,  1830,  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  26  Aug., 
1000.  When  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he 
and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Kichard  Wei- 
kard,  also  a  native  of  Wurzburg,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  located  in  Chicago.  His 
native  city  afforded  to  Ernst  Schmidt  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  affording  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  medicine 
He  enjoyed  the  advantages,  successively,  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  polytechnic  school,  the 
school  of  music,  and  of  practice  in  its  several 
hospitals  From  the  university  he  joined  the 
revolutionists  of  1848,  and  with  the  large 
body  of  fellow  patriots,  when  their  cause  was 
beyond  hope,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
Otto  Leopold  Schmidt  passed  rapidly  through 
the   prescribed   public   school   and  high   school 
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courses,  with  Bjstematic  home-ntudy  directed 
by  hia  fatlier,  and  at  tiie  age  of  seventeen 
matriculated  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1883.  By 
the  advite  of  his  father,  he  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  at  the  UniverBities  of  Wurz- 
burg  and  Vienna,  and  with  the  equipment 
thus  obtained,  met  with  eminent  succes 
the  practice  ot  medicine  and  surgery, 
early  adopted  as  a  specialty  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  alimentary 
tract,  in  which  his  skill  was  acknowledged, 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  He  was 
frequently  called  in  consultation  with  the 
most  noted  physicians,  either  in  person  or  by 
correspondence .  Among  official  connections,  he 
was  physician  to  the  Alexian  Brothers  Hos- 
pital and  consulting  physician  to  the  Michael 
Reeae  Hospital,  and  to  the  German  Hospital. 
The  Chicago  Polyclinic  secured  his  services 
as  professor  of  internal  medicine.  While 
quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner  Dr.  Schmidt 
was  bofh  powerful  and  purposeful  when  a 
definite  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  hia  whole-hearted 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  hia  intense  love 
for  his  native  land,  while  extending  his  con- 
cern to  all  mankind.  He  joined  heartily  in 
promoting  every  endeavor  to  help  mankind 
generally,  and  became  interested  in  all  move- 
ments made  for  the  advancement  of  economic, 
civil,  and  scientific  endeavor,  wherever  under- 
taken. Outside  ot  hia  professional  life  and 
his  charities.  Dr.  Schmidt  is  greatly  interested 
in  historical  and  research  work,  as  it  concerns 
the  old  Northwest  Territory.  Through  hia  in- 
terest in  historical  matters,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety; vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society;  and  a  member  ot  the  American  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Hiatortcal  Society.  His  hereditary  interest  in 
the  Germanic  race  was  shown  by  his  studies 
in  its  history,  recognized  by  his  election  as 
president  of  the  German- American  Historical 
Society  of  Illinois.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  ot  Chicago;  was  elected 
chairman  ot  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, organized  in  1916,  to  properly  observe 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion ot  Illinois  into  the  Union,  and  in 
1009  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  The  Uni- 
veraity  of  Illinois,  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  Illinois  College  have  been  enriched 
by  numerous  gifts  of  valuable  books  and  docu- 
ments collected  by  Dr  Schmidt.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the 
South  Shore  Country  Cluh,  and  ot  the  Union 
League,  Germania  and  City  Clubs,  all  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1891  he  married  Emma,  daughter  of 
Conrad  Seipp,  ot  Chicago.  They  have  one 
son,  Ernest  C.,  and  two  daughters,  Alma  C. 
and  C.  Tessa  Schmidt, 

EKICESON.  Charles  John,  general  con- 
tractor, b,  in  West  ergot  land.  Sweden,  22  June, 
1852,  son  of  Jonas  and  Kajsa  (Bengston) 
Erickson.  His  father,  a  peasant  proprietor, 
came  to  this  country  in  1862,  leaving  hia 
family  behind  for  the  time  being.  For  two 
years  he  resided  in  Minnesota,  where  he  en- 
listed in  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  Minnesota 
Volunteers,    to    fight    for    the    federal    cause 
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against  the  South,  After  the  war  he  returned 
til  Minnesota,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and 
railroad  construction.  Meanwhile  the  mother 
and  son  continued  in  the  old  country,  the 
former  unwilling  to  break  with  old  associa- 
tion a.  The  son,  having  acquired  a  comm 
school  education,  also  remained  in  Sweden,  i 
til  hia  twenty-eighth  year,  and  then  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  bringing  hia  wife  with 
him.  Coming  to  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  he  joined 
his  father,  and  followed  contracting  for  nine 
years.  In  1889  he  went  to  Seattle,  where  he 
again  took  up  contracting.  Beginning  in  a 
small  way,  with  only  two  helpers,  he  baa  since 
built  up  an  extensive  business.  Some  of  the 
larger  contracts  which  he  baa  executed  tor  the 
city  of  Seattle  include  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Avenues,  the  Pike  Street,  and  Twelfth 
Avenue  rcgrades,  the  Lake  Union  and  Lake 
Washington  sections  of  the  trunk  sewer,  and 
the  Puget  Sound  drydock.  No,  2,  at  Bremerton. 
He  haa  been  awarded  and  is  now  (1917)  ex- 
ecuting a  contract  for  the  construction  ot  a 
railroad  in  the  Olympic  Peninsula  from  Puget 
Sound  west  to  Lake  Crescent,  Aside  from  this, 
main  buainess,  Air,  Erick son's  interests 
have  broadened  into  other  fields.  He  is  presi- 
dent and  principal  stockholder  of  the  Preston 
Mill  Company,  president  of  the  National  Fish- 
ing Company,  president  ot  the  Erickson  Con- 
struction Company;  a  director  ot  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank,  and  of  the  Seattle, 
Port  Angeles  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
and  president  of  the  Port  Townaend  and  Puget 
Sound  Railway  Company,  He  la  prominent  as 
a  man  whose  constantly  expanding  powers 
have    lifted    him    from    humble    surroundings 

to  the  field  of  targe  enterprises  and 
continually  broadening  opportunities.  His 
breadth  of  view  has  not  only  recognized  pos- 
sibilities for  hia  own  advancement,  but  for  the 
city's  development  as  well,  nor  haa  he  been  any 
lesa  zealous  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  Though  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  haa  never  entered  deeply 
into  political  movementa,  his  interest  being 
aojely  that  of  a  public-spirited  citiien.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directora  ot  Adelphia 
College,  and  this  is  only  one  indication  ot  liis 
interest  in  affairs  relating  to  the  good  of  the 
community.  He  ia  a  member,  Imth  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  ot  Commerce  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Arctic  and  the  Swedish 
Business  Men's  Clubs  and  ia  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Chureh.  On  6  Oct.,  1911,  the 
King  ot  Sweden  conferred  upon  Mr.  Erickson 
the  knighthood  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa 
of  the  first  class.  In  1877,  before  his  emigra- 
'■--  to  this  country,  Mr,  Erickson  married 
i,  daughter  of  Lars  Anderson,  a  farmer 
of  Westergotland.  They  have  had  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  three  survive:  Charles 
Edward,  Hilda  Katherine  and  George 
Leonard  Er i ck aon , 

CALDWELL,  George  Brinton.  financier,  b. 
in  Dunkirk,  N,  Y,,  24  Aug,,  1863,  son  of 
Charles  Melville  and  Mary  Ann  (Kelner) 
Caldwell.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  and  on  the  maternal  side  Eng- 
lish and  German.  His  parents  removed  to 
Ionia,  Mich,,  when  George  was  an  infant,  and 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
place,  Greenville,  Mich.,  and  in  a  busineaB  col- 
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lege  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Subaequently 
he  was  emplojed  on  hia  father'B  fann,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  already  a  teacher, 
looking  forward  with  indomitable  determina- 
tion to  a  career  as  a  country  educator.  In 
1882  he  obtained  employment  as  an  account- 
ant in  the  office  of  0,  C.  Kemp  and  Company, 
insurance  agents,  in  Greenville,  Mich.  He 
went  at  hia  new  duties  with  so  mneh  industry 
and  persistency  of  purpose,  that  within  three 
years  he  was  offered  a  position  aa  booitkeeper 
in  the  City  National  Bank  of  Greenville, 
Mich.,  which  he  accepted.  In  1888  he  re- 
moved to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  be- 
came chief  accountant  and  financial  adviser 
with  the  lumber  firm  of  Tucker,  Hoops  and 
Company.  He  attained  a  degree  of  snceesa 
remarkable  for  a  young  man  in  a  new  field 
and  in  May,  1893,  he  was  appointed  state  ac 
countant  of  Michigan,  serving  also  as  aeeretary 
of  the  t^tate  board  of  equalization.  In  Ma( 
1103  he  was  appointed  national  bank  et 
aminer  for  tlie  State  of  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana  by  James  H  Eckles  at  that  time 
comptroller  of  the  currency  He  resigned  as 
hank  examiner  after  seri  ing  six.  ytars  to 
become  assistant  cashier  and  credit  man  for 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis 
Ind  Here  he  debited  himself  to  the  study  of 
economics  and  to  the  collection  of  commercial 
and  financial  statistics  Three  years  tit( 
assumed  charge  of  the  investment  department 
of  the  4.merican  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago  III  In  1910  the  bank  was  absorbed 
by  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  vict  president  He  resigned  this 
position  on  1  Jan  1015  to  accept  the  presi- 
dencj  of  the  hperry  and  Hutchinson  Company, 
the  largest  premium  giving  company  vn  the 
world  Mr  Caldwell  is  also  president  of  the 
Hamilton  Cor;  oration  a  subsidiary  of  the 
feperry  and  Hutchinson  C  )mpany  Theie  com- 
panies i>"sue  coupons  or  stamps  to  merchants 
which  are  redeemable  in  standard  merchandise 
of  great  larietj  at  more  than  500  premium 
stores  These  cou[  ons  and  stamps  are  recog- 
nized ly  many  business  people  as  a  form  of 
advertising  and  profit  sharing  whereby  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  advertising  cost  reaches 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers  thereby  insur- 
ing m  a  measure  their  continued  patronage 
for  the  retailer  Since  he  became  president  of 
this  company  Mr  Caldwell  has  severed  his 
connections  witl  numerous  other  enterprises, 
However  he  continues  as  a  director  in  the 
United  Light  and  Railways  Com]  any  Chi- 
cago the  Grand  Rap  ids  Crand  Haven  and 
Muskegon  Railroad  Company  Chattanooga 
Gas  Company  and  treasurer  and  director  of 
the    South    Haven    Steamship    Company       In 

1912  he  organized  the  Investment  Bai  kers' 
Association  of  America  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent serving  two  termi  Mr  Caldwell  la  a 
man  universally  respected  for  his  business 
capacity  hia  remarkable  energy  and  his  strict 
integrity  He  is  interested  in  every  public 
enterprise  for  the  grovith  and  improvement  of 
the  cit>  in  vvhich  he  resides  and  is  recognized 
in  business   circles  as   an  able   financier      In 

1913  he  was  offered  the  office  of  cjmptroller 
of  currency  by  the  Democratic  administration, 
but  declined  because  of  the  demands  made 
upon    his    time    by    business    matters      Mr. 
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Caldwell  is  a  member  of  many  exclusive  so- 
cial organizations,  among  them  the  Union 
League,  Michigan  and  Indiana  Societies,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  K.  of  P.;  New  York  Athletic  Club; 
Midday  Club  of  Chicago;  Michigan  Society 
of  New  York;  Wykagyl  Golf  Club,  New  York; 
Baltusrol  Golf  Club  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Oak  Park  Club  of  Chicago.  He  married  on 
14  Oct.,  f886,  Miss  Lucy  Smith  Patrick,  of 
Ionia,  Mich,,  and  they  have  one  child,  Helen 
Marie  Caldwell. 

OBAHIIIS,  Elizabeth  (Bartlett),  editor,  pub- 
lisher, and  philanthropist,  b.  in  I^rtford,  Conn., 
27  March,  1840,  daughter  of  Edward  Phelps  and 
Maria       Melinda 


of  age  her  father 
died  and  she  re 
mived  with  her 
mother  to  Or 
well  Ohio  being 
educated  in  the 
Warren  (Ohiol 
high  school  and 
at  the  Lake  Erie 
College  Paine? 
viUe  Ohio  where 
she  remained 
two      years.       It 

her  college  days, 
when  after  hear- 
ing James  A. 
Garfield  preach 
in  a  grove  near 
Mentor,  Ohio,  at 
a  yearly  meeting  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
she  called  together  her  girl  friends,  and 
nominated  Garfield  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  twenty  years  before  any  other  per- 
son thought  of  him  in  that  capacity  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  began  her  work  for 
humanity  by  hunting  up  waifs  and  bring- 
ing them  to  Sunday  school  Three  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  chosen 
teacher  in  a  district  summer  school  Bo 
well  did  she  fulfill  the  duties  assigned  to 
her  that  she  was  later  appointed  instructor 
he  winter  school,  a  position  no  woman 
previously  hold.  In  June,  1873,  she 
purchased  "  The  Church  Union,"  a  weekly 
religious  newspaper  devoted  to  "  the  interests 
of  those  laboring  for  the  actual  visible  unity 
of  evangelical  believers."  Mrs  Gianni s  was 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  publication 
'--  Tiore  than  twenty-three  years,  and  during 
period  "  The  Church  Union  "  attained,  a 
prominent  place  among  the  religious  news- 
papers of  the  country.  One  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  publication  for  many  years 
was  the  Rev  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  DD,  LL.D., 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Clarksville  Uni- 
versity, Tennessee,  and  father  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  In  1887  Mrs  Grannis 
founded  the  National  Christian  League  for 
the  promotion  of  Purity,  "  to  elevate  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  and  claims  of  morality, 
with  its  equal  obligation  upon  men  and  women. 
and  to  secure  a  proper,  practical  recognition  of 
its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  nation;  to  enlist  and  organize 
the  efforts  of  Christians  in  preventive,  educa- 
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tional,  reformatory,  and  Ipgislative  work 
the  interest  of  purity."  A  national  charter 
waa  obtained  for  the  League  in  1810  Since 
ita  organization  Mrs.  Grnnnia  haa  battled  for 
equal  righta,  equal  station,  and  equal  re 
BponsibilitieB  of  the  sexes.  Associatiiii  «ith 
her  in  the  work  of  the  National  Christian 
League  are  many  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  among  them  the  folloiiing  «ho 
are  vice-preaidents:  Margaret  P.  Buchanan 
Frank  lloaa,  Dr.  Nancy  M,  Miller  Catherine 
Ferris,  Rev.  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D.,  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  M.D  ,  Bev.  Leighton  Williams  DD 
Mary  Wood  Swiff,  Eev.  Frederick  B  "illen 
Rev.  E.  B.  Santord,  D.D.,  Mary  Knox  Rolnn 
Bon,  M.D.,  Rev.  John  Baleom  Shan  DD 
Josephine  Walter,  M.D.,  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie 
DD.,  Hannah  J.  Bailey.  Bishop  Samuel  T 
Fallows.  Rev.  Z  T.  Sweeney,  LL.D  Charlotte 
Wooater  Boalt,  and  Bev.  J,  Aapinall  "MiCraig 
D.D.  As  president  of  the  National  Chriatian 
League  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  since  its 
organization.  Mr^.  Grannis  has  come  into  con 
tact  with  conditions  surrounding  woman 
prisoners  in  the  police  courts  that  tended  to 
degrade  whatever  decency  and  womanhood  re 
mained.  She  has  been  a  leading  apint  in  con 
ferenee  and  conventions  of  great  influence  not 
only  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  in  "lan  Fran 
Cisco,  at  Rome,  and  at  The  Hague.  W  hile  she 
has  been  thus  occupied  in  public  she  haa 
quietly  financed  and  maintained  a  shelter  for 
women  and  children  in  distress.  On  1  May 
1895,  Mrs,  Grannis  opened  the  Women  s  Club 
Home  in  a  large  and  com  fort  ahle  house  at 
5  East  Twelfth  Street,  to  afford  a  pleasant 
home  at  moderate  prices  for  self-supporting 
women  and  those  striving  to  be  such.  As  far 
as  possible  employment  is  secured  for  those 
who  seek  it,  and  constant  elTorta  are  being 
made  to  aid  worthy  women.  Special  features 
of  the  Home,  which  ia  maintained  on  the  co 
operative  plan,  are  the  restaurant,  sewing 
laundry,  clerical,  employment,  and  similar  de 
partments.  Mrs.  Grannis  has  secured  the  pas 
aage  of  several  legislative  bills  that  required 
years  of  patient  effort  and  the  overtoming  of 
indifference,  prejudice,  and  hostility.  After 
seven  years  of  work  she  secured  the  enactment 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  hy 
minora  in  reformatories  and  prisons.  After 
eleven  years  of  effort,  she  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  making  infidelity  in  marriage  a 
crime.  Acting  upon  her  suggestion,  Hon 
Elbrvdge  T.  Gerry  drafted  the  Tobacco  Bill 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  give  awa\ 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  jails,  prisons,  peni 
tentiariea  or  retormatorica  in  the  State  of  Ne  v 
York,  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  plug  tobac  o 
or  cigars  to  a  person  under  twenty  one  years 
of  age  In  1!)11  Assemblyman  Dr.  E.  P.  Bush 
introduced  in  the  State  legislature,  at  her  re 
quest,  a  bill  legalizing  the  sterilization  of  de 
generates  so  as  to  "  prevent  the  promiscuous 
propagation  of  imbecility  and  criminality  b\ 
a  trivial  operation  called  vasectomy  in  the 
male,  and  by  a  corresponding  operation  in  the 
female,  which  does  not  destroy  sex  desire  or 
power,  but  prevents  procreation,"  This  law 
which  was  passed  after  twenty  years  of  work 
is  regarded  as  a  wise  quarantine  against  the 
defectives  of  the  neTct  generation,  necessarj 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rate  and  a  ereat 
saving    to    the    taxpayers.      The 
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which  Mrs  Grannis  has  given  her  atrength 
for  many  years  la  the  bill  to  legitimatize 
children  born  out  nf  wedlock  which  she  ihar 
actcnzes  as  the  bill  to  enforce  the  responii 
bilities  of  fathers  Mrs  Grannis  is  an  active 
clearsighted  and  far  seeing  woman  throwing 
her  wonderful  force  into  movements  calculated 
to  benefit  humanity  accomplishing  results 
thit  will  prove  to  be  lasting  achieiementa  and 
doing  it  all  in  a  helpful  womanly  wai  She 
IS  a  fine  e\ample  of  the  efficient  helpful  woman 
in  American  life  Mrs  Grannis  speaks  as 
«he  thinks  on  the  great  problems  of  life  di 
rectlj  -ind  without  blush  ng  and  \et  she  neier 
offends  by  indelicac>  nor  by  that  glibness  in 
sacred  mittera  that  are  common  imong  those 
who  have  had  much  to  sav  and  do  concerning 
the  sexual  life  and  relations  At  the  meetmg 
of  the  National  Purity  Federat  on  at  Battle 
Creek  Mich  in  1907  she  said  It  is  eiaier 
to  go  into  the  slums  and  work  than  among 
the  high  and  the  mighty  The  soul  of  the 
capitalist  la  just  as  laluable  in  the  sight  of 
(.  od  as  that  of  a  fallen  ignorant  girl  To 
her  the  home  is  a  sacred  place  husband  and 
wife  parents  and  children  form  a  heavenly 
union  m  whuh  each  haa  place  rights  duties 
and  mutual  relationa  that  muat  be  maintained 
in  purity  and  efficiency  Her  whole  life  haa 
been  based  on  religious  conviction  In  recent 
jeari  she  his  tiken  an  active  interest  in  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  New  lork  and 
it  has  been  her  custom  to  go  to  the  polling 
places  and  mike  application  for  registration 
aa  a  >oter.  On  20  Julv,  189j,  she  married 
Lol  Frederick  Umslow  Grann  s  of  Brtokiyn 
N    ■i 

DEEEINQ  William  manufacturer  and  phi 
lanthropist  b  at  South  Fans  Me  25  April 
1826  d  at  lliami  tla  10  Dec  ini3  son 
of  James  and  Ltiza  (Moore)  Deer  in  g  He 
waa  deacended  fnm  Puritin  ancestors  who 
em  grated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  m 
1634  sinte  which  time  the  name  has  been 
frequently  and  honoriblv  mentioned  in  the 
histories  of  New  England  His  grandfather 
waa  a  master  shipbuilder  in  Saco  Me  His 
father  with  others  established  a  manufactory 
of  van  us  things  especially  woolen  cloths 
This  was  ruined  by  one  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  the  tariff  laws  of  those 
daja  \\  lUiam  Deermg  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  the 
Maine  W  eslcyan  Seminary  in  Readfield  Sub 
Bcquentlv  he  began  the  atud^  of  medicine  un 
der  the  celebrated  Dr  B■irro^s  of  Fr^eburg 
Me  but  abandoned  h  s  studies  to  assist  his 
father  who  was  then  president  of  the  South 
Pans  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  In 
1840  he  was  made  manager  of  the  mill  and 
imested  his  profits  in  lands  in  the  Middle 
West  then  sparsely  settled  and  called  the 
Far  West  Four  years  later  he  reigned  hia 
position  with  his  fathers  company  and  apent 
considerable  time  in  traveling  m  this  primi 
tiie  wuntry  especiallv  in  Illinois  and  Iowa 
Hii  wife  a  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re 
turn  to  South  Pans  where  he  conducted  a 
general  supply  atore  Following  the  death  of 
his  wife  Abby  (Barbour)  Deering  m  1856 
he  removed  to  Portland  Me  and  at  the  out 
break  of  the  Civil  War  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  clothing  for  the  federal  armv  In 
1865    with   Seth   M    Milliken    he   formed   in 
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Portland,  Me.,  the  firm  of  Deering,  Milliken 
and  Company,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  dry  goods. 
Branches  were  soon  established  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  the  firm  became  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  commission  houses  in  the 
country.  In  1870  Mr.  Deering  retired  from 
the  firm  because  of  ill  health,  and,  upon  visit- 
ing Chicago  in  the  same  year,  met  an  acquaint- 
ance from  Maine,  E.  H.  Gammon,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  selling  agricultural  machinery.  With 
him  he  formed  the  firm  of  Gammon  and  Deer- 
ing, to  manufacture  reaping  machinery  at 
Piano,  III.  Mr.  Gammon,  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  patents  of  the  Marsh  harvester,  which 
was  working  a  revolution  in  the  gathering  of 
grain,  told  Mr.  Deering  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  machine  to  bind  the  wheat  into  aheaves, 
as  it  was  cut.  Mr.  Deering  set  to  work  to 
solve  this  problem,  and  with  employed  machin- 
ists, including  J,  F.  Appleby,  who  invented  the 
Appleby  twin  binder,  to  perfect  the  mechanism 
and  adapt  it  to  the  Marsh  harvester.  Mr. 
Gammon,  however,  retired  in  1878,  and  Mr. 
Deering  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Marsh  patents  and  of  the  factory  at  Piano, 
111,  Many  of  the  improved  machines  were  sold 
for  the  harvest  of  I87a,  and  in  1880  more 
than  3,000  were  manufactured.  In.  the  first 
years  of  its  use  this  machine  lacked  much 
of  being  completely  efficient,  and  for  a  time 
success  hung  in  the  balance.  The  use  of  wire 
as  a  binding  material  was  found  to  be  objcc- 
tionahle,  as  fragments  remained  in  the  grain, 
and  were  injurious  to  millstones  in  the  grind- 
ing of  wheat.  After  many  futile  efforts  to 
produce  a  perfect  binding  twine,  Mr,  Deering 
induced  the  late  Edwin  H.  Eitler,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  to   make  an   experimental  lot   of 
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cast  iron  and  wood,  weight  and  draft 
reduced,  and  endurance  and  life  prolonged. 
Mr,  Deering  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
internal -combust  ion,  or  gas  engine,  and  con- 
structed a  steel  machine  fitted  with  antifric- 
tion bearings,  which  was  perfected  in  1892. 
This  was  the  first  motor-driven  mower  ever 
built.  An  automobile  mowing-machine,  prac- 
tically operated  in  1894,  was  exhibited  by  him 
at  Paris  in  1300,  and  for  this  Mr.  Deering 
was  awarded  an  official  certificate  of  honor, 
and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Le^on  of 
Honor.  He  received  also  the  grand  prize,  six 
gold  medals,  six  silver  medals,  and  eleven 
bronze  medals,  including  the  Deering  collab- 
orator medals.  The  Deering  Harvester  Com- 
pany was  organized  at  Piano,  III,,  with  Mr. 
Deering  aa  president,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  business  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
nt  Fullerton  and  Cijbourn  Avenues,  Chicago. 
In  1901  Mr,  Deering  suffered  his  first  serious 
illness,  and  soon  thereafter  gave  the  active 
charge  of  his  business  into  the  hands  of  his 
two  sons  and  his  son-in-law.  At  the  end  of 
his  business  life,  Mr,  Deering  saw  In  his  em- 
ploy many  thousand  men,  and  many  more 
thousands  aa  agents  for  his  machinery,  and  the 
business  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  grain  is  grown.    At  that  time,  the  Deer- 
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plant  was  turning  out  two  complete  ma- 
chTnea  every  minute  of  the  working  day,  and 
thirty  miles  of  twine  per  minute.  It  covered  a 
land  area  of  eighty  acres,  and  had  an  annual 
capacity  for  turning  out  300,000  machines, 
consisting  of  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  rakea, 
drills,  and  corn  machines.  In  1902  the  Deer- 
ing Harvester  Company  was  merged  in  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  After  a 
'ous  illness  in  1901,  Mr.  Deering  recovered 
health  to  some  extent,  and  administered 
own  affairs,  while  giving  much  time  and 
',  counsel  to  institutions  of  education  and 
charity.  His  unusually  active  busiuesa  life 
had  not  prevented  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  he  was  always  generous  in  gifts  to 
educational  institutions  and  worthy  charities. 
Personally,  he  was  endowed  with  the  greatest 
gifts  of  mind  and  heart.  That  the  poaaeasion 
of  wealth  for  the  aake  of  ita  personal  posses- 
sion had  small  attraction  for  him  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  for  himself,  he  spent  almost  none 
of  it,  and  that,  daring  his  own  lifetime,  he 
gave  millions  of  dollars  to  good  works.  His 
gifts,  especially  to  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of 
whose  boards  of  trustees  he  was  preaident  for 
many  yeara,  and  to  Wesley  Hospital,  of  Chi- 
cago, were  very  large.  Mr.  Deering  was  an 
ardent  progressive,  tireless  and  ever  financially 
extravagant  in  his  efforts  for  progress  in  har- 
vesting machinery.  Though  never  seeking  po- 
litical office,  he  conaented  to  aerve  in  the  Maine 
State  council  under  Governors  Perham  and 
Chamberlain.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him  for  hia  aimplicity,  and 
kindly  nature.  In  1012  hia  health  began  to 
fail,  and,  in  the  aummer  of  1913,  it  became 
evident  that  his  robust  constitution  was  yield- 
ing to  the  weight  of  his  years.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  his  friends  were  known  and  wel- 
comed by  him  almost  to  hia  last  day.  He  died 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  Mr,  Deering  mar- 
ried 31  Oct.,  1849,  Abby,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Joanna  (Cobb)  Barbour,  of  Maine.  She 
died  in  1856,  leaving  one  child  (Charles  Deer- 
ing, b.  in  1852),  who  is  treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company.  He  married 
again,  15  Dee.,  1857,  Clara,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Mary  ( Barbour )  Hamilton,  of 
Maine,  Of  this  marriage  were  born  one  son, 
James  Deering,  and  one  daughter,  Abby 
Marion,  who  married  Richard  Howe,  of  New 
York  City,  in  1898,     She  died  in  1906. 

SMITH,  Samnel  George,  clergyman  and 
author  b  in  Birmingham,  England,  7  March, 
1852  d  in  St  Paul,  Minn,,  25  March,  1915, 
son  of  Rev  William  and  Harriet  (Chamber- 
lain) Smith  His  father  (1824-73),  a  native 
of  Kenilworth  Fngiand,  and  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  came  to 
America  in  1867  aettling  in  Iowa,  where,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  his  district  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1872, 
anl  in  the  fall  of  that  year  entered  the  Upper 
Iowa  Conference  Soon  afterward  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Albion  Seminary,  but  in 
1876  resigned  to  accept  a  pastorate  at  Osage, 
la  Afttr  two  vears  he  was  sent  to  Decorah, 
la  and  m  1S"9  removed  to  St,  Paul,  Minn., 
where  he  passed  the  next  thirty-five  years  of 
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hia  life.  Hia  first  pastorate  in  St.  Paul  was 
the  First  Metlii>diBt  Church.  In  1882  he  nas 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  St.  Paul  dis- 
trict; end  in  1883  was  elected  a  dplegate  to 
the  general  conference.  During  that  period 
he  received  calla  to  leading  rhurches  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  London.  England, 
but  declined  them  all.  In  1882  failing  health 
caused  his  retirement  from  the  St.  Paul  dis- 
trict, and  he  spent  the  most  of  the  following 
year  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try, he  wBB  reappointed  to  the  First  Church 
by  unanimous  request  of  the  congregation. 
On  1  Jan..  188j.  he  resigned  and  withdrew 
from  the  Methodist  Church,  at  the  suggestion 
of  friends  in  St. 
Paul,  who  sought 
for  him  a  larger 
sphere  of  usefuloesa 
than  that  offered  by 
any  single  denomi- 
nation. He  then 
founded,  and  became 
pastor  of,  the  Peo- 
ple's Church  in  St. 
Paul,  holding  his 
services  at  the  opera 
j~  house  until  a  hand- 
e  edifice  had 
I  been  erected.  After 
1890  he  was  head 
of  the  department 
of  sociology  and  an- 
thropology of  the 
University  of  Min- 
nesota. During  his  residence  in  St.  Paul,  Dr. 
Smith  was  closely  identified  with  its  edu- 
cational, political,  and  religious  life.  For 
three  years  he  served  on  the  city  school  board, 
resigning  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  and  in  1890  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  to  which  he  was  reappointed 
by  three  successive  governors.  For  many 
years  he  lectured  at  Chautauqua  assemblies 
and  on  various  lyceum  platforms,  prin- 
cipally on  modern  social  problems.  'He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Nelson  official  visitor 
from  Minnesota,  on  a'  tour  of  investigation, 
which  covered  sixty  of  the  most  important 
prisons  and  asylums  of  the  Continent.  In 
1905  he  became  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction;  and  in 
1914  president  of  the  American  Prison  Ahso- 
ciation.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  a.  frequent  con- 
tributor to  various  jouinalsi  magazines,  and 
reviews.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Retribution 
and  Other  Addresses"  jlMO)  ;  "For  Eyes 
That  Weep"  (1900);  "The  Industrial  Con- 
flict" (1907);  "Religion  in  the  Making" 
(1909);  "Social  Pathology"  (1911);  "De- 
mocracy and  the  Church"  (1912),  Person- 
ally Dt  Smith  was  genial,  sympathetic,  and 
practical.  As  a  preacher  and  public  speaker 
he  had  few  equals,  while  his  church,  which 
was  among  the  largest  in  America,  wai  always 
a  center  of  educational  influence.  Christian 
culture,  and  spiritual  power.  In  the  words  of 
a  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Smith  was  "  A  self-suffi- 
cient man,  yet  one  who  relies  upon  hia  fel- 
1o«b;  a  versatile  man,  yet  one  who  is  able  to 
concentrate  all  his  faculties  on  the  task  in 
hand ;  a  man's  man,  shrewd  in  judgment, 
strong-willed,  masterful   executive,   yet  highly 
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sensitized  to  respond  unfailingly  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Smith  is  a 
scholar  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  and 
be  is  also  the  man  of  affairs,  that  rare  com- 
bination of  dreamer  and  doer  of  deeds. 
Therefore  he  easily  becomes  the  founder  of 
enterprises.  The  enterprise  he  endows  with 
other  peoples'  money  .  .  .  but  of  more  value 
than  their  money  is  the  endowment  of  his 
own  spirit  which  gives  life  to  his  enterprises 
that  they  abide  in  the  land.  Of  a  mind  truly 
catholic  and  of  a  heart  big  with  human  sym- 
pathy .  .  .  essentially  a  pioneer,  keen  in  re- 
search, unwilling  to  build  upon  foundations 
not  laid  by  himself,  he  can  be  terribly  direct 
and  brutally  efficient.  But  with  the  growing 
years  he  has  .  .  .  permitted  the  primitive  and 
powerful  life  within  him  to  be  clothed  in  the 
mode  of  amiabilitv  and  conservatism,  which 
things  are  not  native  to  him,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  frequently  he  becomes  the  con- 
tentious and  constructive  critic  of  the  times 
whose  leadership  is  eagerly  followed  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  A  strong  man  of  rare  men- 
tality; and  withal  a  lovable  man,  a  burden- 
bearer,  himself  a  lover  of  men."  The  degree 
of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Smith  by  Cornell 
College  in  1872  and  by  Syracuse  University  in 
1882;  of  Ph.D.  by  Syracuse  University,  also 
in  1882;  D.D.  by  Upper  Iowa  University  in 
1884,  and  LL.D.  by  Cornell  College  in  1898. 
He  married  twice:  flrst.  18  March.  1874, 
Mariam  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Royal  \V. 
Barnard,  of  Fayette,  la.,  who  died  3  July, 
1888;  second,  15  May,  1800.  Sadie,  daughter 
of  John  Nicols,  of  St.  Paul.  He  had  five 
children:  James  William,  Samuel  George,  Jr  , 
Arthur  Grant,  Harriet  and  Sadie  Nicols 
Smith. 

VALEEB,  John  Grimes,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Hillsboro  Bridge,  N.  H.,  20  March,  lfi35;  d.  in 
Ogunquit,  Me,  15  Sept.,  1907,  son  of  Alden 
and  Susan  (Grimes)  Walker.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Philip  Walker,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  prominent  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  His  father  (1793- 
1852)  was  a  manufacturer  and  merchant,  of 
Hillsboro,  N.  H  ;  hia  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Governor  Grimes,  of  Iowa.  He  attended  the 
grammar  schools  in  his  native  town  and  later 
in  Burlington,  la.  In  1850  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  and  in  1856  nas  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  spent  the  year  follow- 
ing his  graduation  on  the  "  Falmouth  "  at  the 
Bra?il  Station,  and  while  in  these  waters  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  transferred  to  the 
frigate  "  St.  Lawrence,"  upon  which  he  re- 
mained until  1S5B.  He  was  then  appointed  in 
the  capacity  of  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  occupied  the 
position  during  the  years  1858-80.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  Lieutenant  Walker 
was  serving  on  the  steamer  "  Susquehanna " 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  1861  he  was 
transferred  to  the  gunboat  "  Winona,"  where 
he  saw  his  first  fighting  under  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations, 
including  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  For  two  years  he  was 
present  in  every  action  on  the  Titississippi 
River,  and  for  his  bravery  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  this  campaign  was  commissioned 
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Heutenant'Commander.  Shortly  after  his  pro- 
motion he  waa  placed  in  his  flrat  command, 
the  ironclad,  "  Baron  de  Kalb."  which  waa  at- 
tached to  the  Mississippi  squadron.  Under 
hia  command  this  ship  went  through  the  heavy 
fighting  in  hoth  attacks  on  Vicksburg  (1862- 
63),  and  in  the  engagements  at  Arkansas  Post 
and  Haines  Bluff.  He  commanded  the  "  Baron 
de  Kalb  "  in  the  operations  before  Fort  Pern- 
berton,  performing  noteworthj'  service  in  de- 
stroying supply  and  munition  craft  belonging 
to  the  enemy.  lo  the  engagement  at  Yazoo 
City  his  ship  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  and 
Lieutenant  Walker  was  put  in  command  of 
a,  land  battery  which  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
During  the  years  1304-(15,  he  was  attached 
to  the  coast  blockading  squadron  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  being  in  command  of  the 
'■  Saeo,"  which  took  part  in  the  action  before 
Forts  Anderson  and  Caswell,  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  steamer  "  Shawmut "  and  sent  to  the 
Brazil  squadron.  In  1866,  while  in  these 
waters,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  this 
distinction,  was  recalled  to  the  Naval  Academy 
as  assistant  superintendent.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  186!),  when  he  was  made  light- 
house inspector.  In  1873  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  on  which  he  served 
for  five  years,  and,  in  1881,  was  appointed  to 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  for  the  next  eight 
years.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  rear.admiral 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  famous 
Squadron  of  Evolution  which  had  been  built 
and  organized  under  his  direction.  This  fleet 
he  took  on  its  European  cruise,  and  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  Admiral  Walker 
would  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States.  In  1894  he  was 
Bent  by  President  Cleveland  to  the  scene  of 
the  revolution  in  Honolulu  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  and  make  a  report  on  the  con- 
ditions. This  report  which  he  gathered  from 
the  best  available  sources,  and  from  observa- 
tion, brought  him  prominently  into  notice,  by 
reason  of  charges  to  the  effect  that  British 
influence  was  being  exerted  to  keep  Qi 
Liliuokalani  on  the  throne.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  was  again  identified  with 
the  Lighthouse  Board,  this  time  as  its  chair- 
man. In  1606  he  performed  his  last  labor  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  navy  by  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Deep  Harbor  Board,  which 
had  as  its  mission  the  location  of  a  deep  water 
harbor,  to  be  constructed  by  the  government, 
in  Southern  California  waters.  In  1S97,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  naval  law.  Admiral  Walker 
waa  retired  at  the  age  of  aixty.two.  He  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  the  fact  of  being  placed  on  the 
retired  list  did  not  prevent  him  from  perform- 
ing some  of  his  most  valuable  and  notable 
services  for  his  country.  Few  Americans  ■ 
as  conversant  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Panama  Canal  as  Admiral  Walker,  and  prac- 
tically at  the  inception  of  the  project,  he  was 
called  into  consultation.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
Commission  by  President  McKinley,  In  la09 
he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Istlunian  Canal 


Commission,  and,  as  such,  was  called  upon  to 
report  and  investigate  on  the  most  practical 
routes  across  Panama.  At  first  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Nicaraguan  route, 
and  made  recommendations  to  this  effect,  but 
in  1899,  when  the  French  nation  offered  to 
sell  its  Panama  rights  and  works  for  $40,000,- 
000,  he  was  converted  to  the  advocacy  of  that 
route.  On  3  March,  1904,  following  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  the  Kepublic  of 
Panama,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  task  of  which  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one 
of  the  greatest  undertakings  in  the  history  of 
engineering.  The  services  which  he  rendered 
as  a  member  of  this  commission  made  hun 
even  better  known  than  his  distinguished  and 
brilliant  record  in  the  navy.  Admiral  Walker 
was  a  member  of  several  clubs,  including  the 
University  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Metro- 
politan Club  of  Washington,  He  married  in 
September,  1860,  Rebecca  White,  daughter  of 
Henry  White  Pickering,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
They  had  five  children. 

SAHBOSCH,  Walter  Johannes,  musician,  h. 
in  Brealau,  Prussia,  30  Jan.,  1862,  son  of  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch  (1832-851  and  Helena  Von 
Heimburg,  a  German  ballad  singer.  He  re- 
ceived hia  musical  education  chiefly  from  his 
father,  but  also  had  instruction  from  Max 
Pinner,  Rischbieter,  Urspruch,  and  Hans  von 
Biilow.  He  came  to  the  United  States  witb 
his  father  in  1871.  During  the  great  music 
festival  given  by  Dr.  Damrosch  in  May,  1881, 
Walter  Damrosch  first  acted  as  conductor  in 
drilling  several  sections  of  the  large  chorus, 
one  in  New  York,  and  another  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  latter,  consisting  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Harmonic  Society,  elected  him  to 
be  their  conductor.  Under  his  leadership  this 
society  regained  its  former  reputation,  and 
during  this  time  a  series  of  concerts  was  given, 
in  which  such  works  as  Rubinstein's  "  Tower 
of  Babel,"  Berlioz's  "  Damnation  of  Faust," 
and  Verdi's  "  Requiem  "  were  performed.  He 
was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  but 
showed  marked  ability  in  drilling  large  chorus 
classes.  During  the  last  illness  of  his  father 
he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
German  opera,  which  he  did  with  success,  and, 
after  his  father's  death,  was  appointed  to  be 
assistant  director  and  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
phony and  Oratorio  Societies.  The  same  year 
he  took  the  German  Opera  Company  on  a  tour 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, producing  "  TannhSuaer,"  "  Lohengrin," 
"  WalkUre,"  "  Prophet,"  "  Fidello  "  and  other 
noted  works  with  remarkable  success.  One  of 
hia  principal  achievements  was  the  successful 
concert  performance,  by  the  Oratorio  and 
Symphony  Societies,  in  March,  1886,  of  "Par- 
sifal," its  first  production  in  the  United 
States.  During  his  visit  to  Europe  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  he  was  invited  by  the  Deutsche 
Tonkfinstler-Verein,  of  which  Dr.  Franz  Liszt 
waa  president,  to  conduct  some  of  hia  father's 
compositions  at  Sondershausen,  Thuringia. 
Carl  Goldmark's  opera  "  Merlin "  was  pro- 
duced for  the  flrat  time  in  the  United  States 
under  his  direction,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  3  Jan.,  1887.  Mr.  Damrosch  has 
composed    "The     Scarlet    Letter,"    an    opera 
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that  name,  a.nd  published  by  Breitkopt  and 
Hartel;  "The  Manila  Te  Deum "  for  aoloB, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  written  in  honor  of 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay  and  published 
by  the  John  Church  Company,  three  songs 
published  by  the  John  Church  Company, 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano ;  "  At  Fox  Mea- 
dow," published  by  the  John  Church  Com- 
pany; "Cyrano,"  a  grand  opera  in  four  acta, 
libretto  by  W,  J.  Henderson,  adapted  from 
Rostand's  play,  published  by  G.  Schirmer ; 
"  The  Dove  of  Peace,"  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Wallace  Irwin,  published  by 
G.  Schirmer.  The  following  from  a  competent 
critic  regarding  the  opera  '  Cyrano  "  appeared 
in  the  New  \ork  Times  Mr  DamrDsch  has 
shonn  the  judgment  and  skill  m  uritmg  for 
the  instrument  th'it  «as  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  has  spent  his  life  m  condu  ting  or 
chestral  ptrformances  He  knouts  the  orihea 
tra  and  its  components  knons  its  effeets  and 
how  to  obtain  them  His  score  vs  commend 
able  for  its  coloring  its  nchneis  and  for  the 
sure  touch  with  which  he  has  emphasized  and 
elucidated  passages  now  emotional  non  gay 
now  picturesque  now  tragic  The  m  isic  of 
Cyrano  is  undoubtedlj  composed  with  skill 
with  verve  and  in  many  parts  with  spon 
taneity  \Ir  Dimrosch  has  alio  achieved 
success  m  the  lecture  field  His  lectures  on  the 
Dramas  of  Wagner  hate  been  heard  with 
approbation  in  every  large  city  of  the  United 
States  His  prodigious  capacity  for  labor  hii 
great  musical  ability  his  unerring  taste  and 
refinement  together  with  his  genial  tempera 
ment  and  remarkable  musical  memory  have 
made  him  one  of  the  notable  conduttora  of 
recent  times  He  married  17  May  1811  Mar 
garet  J  daughter  of  the  late  Hon  James  &■ 
Blaine 

GOLDSPOHN  Albert  physician  and  sur 
geon  b  in  P  xbun  \1  is  23  Sept  l**ol  son 
of  WiUum  and  Friederike  Mane  (Kohlmann) 
Goldspohn  His 
father   emigrated 


this 


intry 


from  Neustrelitz 
Ger 

ISif  and  settled 
in  Dane  County 
W  IS  where  he 
engaged  in  farm 
ing  and  later  be 
eame  a  lumber 
dealer  His  pa 
ternal  grand 

of  the  ie\  sur 
viiora  m  Naro 
leon  s  army  f ol 
lowing  its  mem 
orable  retreat 
t  from  Moscow 
1812  Albert 

Goldspohn  waa  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  ins  native  town  and  under  priial 
Later  he  obtained  emploj  ment  is 
prentine  in  a  drug  store,  and  early  showed 
a  strong  bent  toward  raedinal  actnitief 
He  eagerly  absorbed  all  the  information  h 
could  obtain  concerning  his  hobb\  and  pur 
sued  his  studies  at  the  Northwestern  Collegi 
at  Naperville  III  where  he  was  griduafei 
in  1875  with  the  degree  of  M  S      In  the  sim 
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year  he  entered  the  Rush  Medical  Collie  tii 
Chicago  ill  where  he  was  graduated  in  187b 
as  M  D  Dr  Toldspohn  was  then  resident 
phyiician  and  surgeon  at  the  Ciok  Counts 
Hosp  tal  in  Chicago  III  during  one  and  one 
half  years  Meanwhile  his  medical  pract  oe 
hlch  was  ^ery  exacting  and  laborious  sprcal 
^er  a  large  territory  and  after  devoting  six 
years  of  his  time  to  research  he  visited 
Europe  There  he  remained  two  years  at 
tending  the  lectures  on  surgical  subjects  par 
tieuHrij  gjnecolo^y  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  Strashurg  Halle  \\  urrburg 
and  Berlin  U)  on  his  return  to  Chicago  III 
in  1897  he  became  a  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  German  Hospital  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  department  for  diseases  of 
women  under  the  direction  of  Trof  Christian 
Fenger  with  whom  he  «as  closeh  associated 
for  three  years  as  senior  assistant  in  surgery 
He  rap  dly  developed  surgical  skill  and  in 
June  1802  was  apfomted  professor  of  gjne 
cologv  in  the  Post  Graduate  Medical  '^chool 
and  Hospital  in  Chicago  a  position  he  still 
holds     In  ISOo  he  became  surgeon  in-chief  of 


and  surgical  supporter.  In  1906  Dr.  Gold- 
spohn donated  $25,000  to  the  Northwestern 
College  in  Naperville,  111.,  his  first  alma  mater, 
the  erection  of  a  Science  Hail,  which  beara 
name.  As  a  surgical  practitioner,  he 
ranks  with  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  world. 
Naturally  conscientious  and  cautious.  In 
operating  he  obtained  good  results,  generally 
'th  a  large  percentage  of  recoveries.  He  is 
nan  of  great  culture,  who  has  supplemented 
broad  and  liberal  education  by  constant 
reading  and  study  not  only  in  matters  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  but  also  in  the 
whole  realm  of  history  and  literature.  In 
addition  to  his  library  of  more  than  3,000  vol- 
umes, he  patronizes  the  medical  section  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago.  Dr,  Gold- 
spohn is  worthily  characterized  as  alnaya 
standing  in  the  \anguard  for  everything  that 
is  humane  progressive  and  wide  reaching  in 
the  theoretical  literary  and  practical  sides 
of  his  life  work  In  ISnO  he  deliiered  an  ad 
dress  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Specialists  in  Diseases  of  Women  held  in 
Amsterdam  Holland  in  which  he  reported  the 
later  results  of  an  operation  designed  by  him 
self  for  displacement  of  the  womb  and  dur 
ing  a  following  brief  trip  in  Germany  he  had 
tie  honor  to  bt  incited  by  professors  in  Ham 
burg  Berlin  and  Munich  ti  demonstrate  the 
technique  of  his  operation  on  lumg  subjects 
which  he  did  Several  years  later  the  pro 
cedure  was  named  The  Goldspohn  Opera 
tion  Dr  Goldspohn  is  a  liberal  contributor 
to  medical  periodicals  dealing  chiefly  with 
surgery  and  diseases  of  women  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So 
cioty  Chicagj  Gynecological  "^oeiet^  Illinois 
State  Medical  "loeiety  Mis'isiippi  Vallej 
Medical  Societj  American  Medical  Asaocia 
tion  the  Assrciation  of  Obstetricians  anl 
Gynecologists  and  the  International  Penodi 
eal    Congress    of    Obstetricians    and    Gynecol 
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Miller  and  Sarah  AUibone  (Speakman)  Mc- 
Kim.  He  studied  at  the  scientific  seliool  of 
Harvard  in  1866-67,  and  then  spent  three  years 
in  the  architectural  course  at  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  settled  in  New  York,  and,  in 
association  with  William  R,  Mead  and  Stan- 
ford White,  formed  the  firm  whose  work  has 
taken  part  in  the  recent  development  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  The  variety  of  work 
executed  by  this  firm  has  been  very  great,  but 
their  main  tendency  has  been  to  produce  build- 
ings whose  original  influence  has  been  derived 
from  the  purest  styles  of  classic  architecture. 
Among  their  best  productions  in  country  work 
are  the  cottages  erected  in  Newport,  Lenox,  and 
other  summer  resorts,  notably  the  house  at 
Mamaroneok,  N.  Y.,  that  is  in  the  style  of  a 
French  farmhouse,  having  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Iia If- timbered  work  of  England 
Their  houses  at  Newport  are  typical  of  a 
style  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Among 
their  city  residences,  the  Tiffany  house  on 
Madison  Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  wliich  is 
Bhenisj)  in  style,  with  details  leaning  toward 
the  Italian,  is  pronounced  by  some  critics  to 
be  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  in  the  New 
World.  The  Villard  block  of  houses  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  behind  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  de- 
signed in  the  spirit  of  classic  Italian  architec- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  that  style  in  New  York 
City,  Conspicuous  among  their  country 
buildings  of  a  public  character  are  the  casinos 
at  Newport  and  Narragansett  Pier,  and  the 
music  hall  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  They  have 
also  built  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  St.  Peter's  in  Morristown,  N.  J.. 
which  are  characterized  by  simple  dignity  and 
beauty.  Their  large  business  edifices  include 
that  of  the  American  Safe  Deposit  Company  on 
the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Ecnaisgance 
and  the  Goelet  building  on  the  corner  of 
Twentieth  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  which  is  likewise  Italian  in  character; 
and  also  the  two  large  ofBce  buildings  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City.  The  Algonquin  clubhouse  of 
Boston  and  the  Freundschaft  clubhouse  of  New 
York,  and  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New 
York  City,  were  from  designs  furnished  by 
them,  as  well  as  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Among  other  notable  buildings  erected 
by  the  firm  are:  Columbia  University; 
the  State  capitol,  Rhode  Island;  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege; the  Department  of  Architecture  at  Har- 
vard; Music  Hall,  Boston;  the  Agricultural 
Building  of  the  New  York  State  buildings  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition;  and  the 
buildings  of  the  University,  Harvard,  and  Cen- 
tury Clubs,  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
the  work  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  and  White  have  designed  various  monu- 
ments and  memorials  erected  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Mr.  McKim  received  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and 
was  awarded  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  by  King 
Edward  for  the  promotion  of  architecture  in 
1903.  He  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  1909. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional   com- 1 


mission  for  the  improvement  nf  the  Washing 
ton  park  system,  member  of  the  New  'iork  Art 
Commission  member  of  the  Accademia  di  San 
Lwcca  Rome  189")  member  of  the  American 
\caderay  in  Rome  honorary  membir  and  tor 
mtr  president  of  the  American  Institute  ot 
Architects  member  of  the  ArchitLctural 
League  and  hononrj  member  of  the  Society 
of  Mural  Painters  He  becamL  a  National 
Academician  in  130"  He  belonged  to  the 
Unnersitv  L'lmbs  Racquet  anri  Tennis  Clubs 
of  New  York  and  to  the  St  BotDlph  and  Som 
erset  Clubs  ot  Boston  He  received  the  honor 
ary  degree  of  AM  from  Har\ard  in  1800  and 
from  Bowdoin  in  1894 

SHEPABD  David  Chauncey  civil  engineer 
b  near  r.eneseo  N  \  20  Feb  1828  son  of 
David  and  Dolly   Olmstead    (Foore)    "ihepard 
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began  his  work  In 
the  profession  of  en 
gineering  in  which 
he  afterward  won 
so  great  distinction 
m  1847  when  be  / 
was  appointed  by 
Gov      John     \oiing 

of  New  York  as  one  of  the  corps  en 
gaged  in  the  construftion  of  Genisee  \alley 
Canal  After  four  years  in  this  work  he  re 
signed  to  assist  m  the  surveys  for  the 
Rochester  and  Genesee  Valley  Railroad  now 
a  part  of  the  Erie  Railroad  System  remain 
mg  in  that  employ  until  the  summer  of  1851, 
when  he  worked  on  the  Erie  Canal  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  ofiice  of  the  State 
engmeer  at  Rochester  N  Y  and  remained 
there  until  1852  He  had  now  become  recog 
nized  as  an  expert  in  railrtad  engineering 
and  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
difficult  construction  work  of  the  Lananilaigua 
and  Niagara  Falls  Railway  and  during  the 
years  1852  53  was  engaged  in  various  other 
surveys  and  railroad  work  From  185J  until 
18SB  he  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  At 
lantic  and  Grett  W  estem  Railway  Company, 
and  m  1856  57  held  the  same  position  in  tha 
employ  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Beloit  Railway 
Company  In  1856  he  became  connected  with 
"■?  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railw-iy  Company 
chief  engineer  and  in  that  capacity  turned 
the  first  sod  for  a  railway  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  During  the  years  1859  62  Mr 
Shepard  gave  up  temporarily  acti\e  profes 
sional  work  and  engaged  in  the  shippmg  and 
selling  of  wheat  but  m  1863  on  receiving  a 
flattering  offer  from  the  Chicago  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Pailway  he  btcame  chief  engi 
neer  for  its  lines  m  Minnesota  with  head 
quarters  at  St  Paul  In  1863  he  associated 
himself  with  the  Northwestern  Construction 
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Company,  railway  contractors,  of  which  com- 
pany lie  was  tlie  guiding  spirit  and  general 
manager  until  hia  retirement  from  active  buai- 
ness  in  1S94.  Mr.  Shepard  had  an  unusually 
varied  and  busy  professional  career.  Prac- 
tically a  pioneer  in  railroad  construction  work 
in  the  Northwest,  he  played  an  important  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  that  great  territory. 
The  difilcultiea  and  hardships  which  he  en- 
countered were  many  and  his  work  made  pos- 
sible the  strong  tide  of  immigration  which 
transformed  the  ivildemess  into  a  region  of 
prosperous  communities. 

HASH.  Edward  Watrons,  metallurgist,  b.  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  8  April,  1816;  d.  In  Omaha,  Neb., 
22  July,  1905,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Au- 
gustus and  Mary  (Watrous)  Nash.  Hia 
father  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Ohio  bar.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Akron,  and  at  Eastman's  Business 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  removed  to  Galveston,  Tex., 
where  he  was  engaged  as  an  accountant  by  a 
firm  of  cotton  brokers  under  circumstances 
that  were  indicative  of  a  successful  business 
career.  Quite  by  chance  Mr.  Nash  found  him- 
self an  interested  but  idle  onlooker  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  cotton.  The  manner  of  recording 
purchases  and  making  settlements  seemed  to 
him  both  slow  and  crude.  He  approached  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  asked  for  work,  saying 
he  felt  sure  he  could  better  the  performance  of 
the  clerk  in  charge.  Something  in  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  arrested  the  proprietor's  atten- 
tion, and  be  was  asked  how  the  result  could 
be  accomplished.  Then  followed  a  demonstra- 
tion in  rapid  calculation  by  a  youth  desper- 
aetly  in  need  of  work,  which  resulted  in  his 
employment  and  an  early  advancement  to  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  year.  In  1868  he  quit  hia 
position  and  went  to  lower  Canada,  where  his 
father  was  engaged  in  a  mining  enterprise. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  in  1869  Mr, 
Nash  came  to  Omaha  with  his  young  wife,  ar- 
riving without  resources,  except  a  small  sum 
of  money  which  rapidly  melted  away  under  the 
expense  of  living  in  a  frontier  town.  He 
sought  employment  for  some  time,  finally  se- 
curing a  clerkship  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. After  gaining  promotion  in  his  railroad 
work  Mr.  Nash  resigned  his  position  in  1870, 
and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Omaha  Smelt- 
ing Company,  which  was  then  being  organized. 
He  invested  all  his  savings,  about  $300.00,  in 
this  company,  which  was  a  small  meagerly  capi- 
talized concern  entering  on  a  business  then  but 
little  understood  He  accepted  the  position  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  at  a  markedly  lower 
salary  than  he  had  been  receiving  from  the 
railroad.  The  change  required  business  eour- 
nge  and  initiative,  both  marked  characteristics 
of  the  man.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
long  connection  with  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  metals.  With  enthusiasm  he  act  to  work 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  although  without  technical 
education  he  became  a  thorough  practical 
metallurgist.  He  had  a  genuine  love  for  thi 
business,  and  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  re 
sponsible  tor  its  growth  and  development  into 
one  of  the  great  independent  smelting  and 
fining  plants  of  the  country.  In  1HB9 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  < 
organized,  and  acquired  many  smelting  plants 
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as  attractive  as  his  virtues  Mr  Naah  mar 
ried  2  Aug.,  1869,  Catherine  Barbeau  of  St 
Marie,  Quebec,  who  wa"  has  mspirer  and 
trusted  adviser  until  hia  death  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nabh  are  Virginia  (de 
ceaaed)  wife  of  Henr\  Cartan  of  Sin  Fran 
ciaco  Cal  Mary  wife  of  L  F  Crofoot  of 
Omaha  Adeline  wife  of  George  W  Mjera  of 
Dubuque  la  Frederick  A  Jr  (deceased) 
Louis  C     of   Omaha     Esther    (deceased)     and 

BOOK  Tames  Burgess  physician  financier 
b.  in  Palermo  Canada  7  Nov  1845  d  in 
Detroit  MiLh  31  Jan  1916,  son  of  Jonathan 
Johnson  and  Hannah  Priscilla  (Smith)  Book 
Both  his  parents  were  of  Holland  descent 
His  father  (1815  61]  was  an  extensive  and 
successful  speculator  m  teal  estate  and 
founded  and  laid  out  aeieral  towns  in  Halt  n 
County  Ont  His  mother  a  daughter  of  Abaa 
lorn  Smith  was  a  remarkable  woman  whose 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  on  her  son  was 
intense  and  lasting  Dr  Bink  began  hia 
education  in  the  Milton  County  grammar 
school  and  continued  through  the  Milton 
(Ont  1  high  school  and  the  Ingeraoll  (Ont  ) 
College  In  1858  he  entertd  the  literary  de 
partment  of  Toronto  University  but  at  the 
end  of  his  sophomore  year  he  took  up  the 
medical  course  in  the  same  institution  Be 
tore  graduation  however  he  went  to  Phila 
delphia  Pa  where  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hating  received  the  degree 
of  MD  fnra  this  institution  in  March  1865 
be    returned   to   Toronto     and   completed    the 
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BOOK 

course  which  he  had  begun  in  the  Toronto 
Unnersity  and  received  a  medical  dtgree 
there  also  Some  months  later  hi.  began  a 
private  practice  at  Windsor  Ont  but  pre*" 
enth  decided  to  cross  the  river  to  Detroit 
whLre  he  settled  and  continued  his  practice 
for  a  year  Dr  Book  posses  ed  a  desire  to 
attain  to  the  h  ghest  step  in  his  profession 
and  decided  to  take  up  a  series  of  postgrad 
uale  studies  in  the  centers  of  medical  learn 
ing  in  Europe  In  the  tall  of  1S65  he  sailed 
for  Lnglai  d  and  attended  a  full  course  of 
lectures  at  Guy  s  Hospital  Medical  Sihnol  in 
London  the  oldest  medical  college  in  Fngland 
if  not  m  the  iiorld  Having  completed  this 
course  he  crossed  oier  to  Fans  and  settled 
down  to  a  jears  attendance  at  the  Ltole  di 
Mediein  After  this  followed  a  three  months 
course  in  practical  e\perience  in  the  General 
Hospital  at  Vienna  He  left  there  to  g 
Trieste  nhere  the  cholera  plague  was  then 
raging  and  studied  this  dreadful  disease 
many  interesting  experiences  nursing  and 
caring  for  hundreds  of  Mitims  day  and  night, 
doing  cleaning  and  other  manual  work  burn- 
ing the  dead  and  undergoing  all  of  the  hard- 
ship'j  invihed  by  the  disease  and  the  lack  of 
assistance  The  few  physicians  and  others 
ab  e  to  work  were  taken  with  the  disease 
b^  one  and  finally  a  friend  who  had  ac< 
panied  bim  from  V  enna  was  taken  ill  and 
died  within  a  few  hours  In  fSI 
Book    returned   to   Detroit    and    resumed   his 

Eriiate  practice  which  he  combined  with 
IS  duties  as  prifessor  of  surger\  and  clin- 
ical surgery  at  the  ild  Michigan  Medical 
College  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
soon  after  his  return  In  this  position  he 
continued  until  the  institution  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Detroit  Medical  College  form- 
ing the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  after 
that  continued  to  seric  as  professor  of  sur- 
gery In  l''"2  he  wis  appointed  surgeon  of 
St  Lukes  Hospital  where  he  remained  for 
four  lears  and  after  that  he  hecame  attending 
surgeon  at  Harper  Hospital  remaining  until 
185S  Meanwhile  however  in  IS82  he  be- 
came surgeon  m  chief  of  the  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Northern  Railroad  where  he  continued 
tor  many  years  until  his  retirement  from  the 
profession  In  1886  he  became  medical  di 
rector  of  the  newly  established  Imper  al  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Detroit  Being  keei  li 
interested  in  home  military  organization  ht 
was  elected  surgeon  of  the  Independent  Battal 
ion  of  Detroit  in  18S1  and  when  that  organi 
zation  became  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
of  the  "^tate  National  Guard  he  continued  as 
regimental  surgeon  He  retired  fnm  actne 
professional  practice  in  1S05  As  a  surgeon 
he  stood  eminently  at  the  head  of  his  profes 
sion  He  nas  aho  a  frequent  contributor  of 
articles  and  obseriations  to  the  medical  jour 
nals  \inong  those  that  attracted  moat  at 
tention  may  he  mentioned  Nerve  Stretching 
the  result  of  a  lenea  of  eitperiments  which  he 
had  conducted  in  what  was  then  a  new  de 
partment  in  surgery  Old  Dislocations  with 
Lises    and     Results  The     Influences     of 

Siphilis  and  0th  i  Diseases  Fever  Follow 

ing      Internal      Urethrotomy  Idiopathic 

Erysipelas  Malarial     Neuralgia  and 

Inhalation  in  Diseasee  of  the  Air  Passages 
It  was  aa  a  skillful  and  a  daring  operator  that 


HENRY 

Dr  Book  was  especially  noted  A  striking 
illustration  of  his  dexterity  was  furniaheJ  in 
1882  when  he  performed  an  operation  before 
the  students  and  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
College  of  Medicine,  which  had  ne\er  before 
been  performed  successfully  in  the  West  noth 
ing  less  than  the  removal  of  the  Meckels  gan 
glion  Alwaja  deeply  interested  in  public 
affairs  Dr  Book  was  persuaded,  in  18B1  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  <ffice  of  alderman 
and  WIS  elected  by  a  substantial  majority 
But  after  serving  a  jear  he  resigned,  feeling 
com  meed  that  he  could  be  of  greater  service 
in  matters  nearer  to  his  own  profession  For 
this  reason  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  ap 
pointment  of  surgeon  in  the  police  depart 
ment  Combined  with  his  professional  abili 
ties  Dr  Book  was  also  possessed  of  that  keen 
practical  judgment  which  is  commonly  called 
business  abilitj  His  many  successful  invest 
ments  and  other  business  interests  hecame 
finallj  in  the  earlj  nineties  su  numerous  and 
so  intricate  that  he  at  last  decided  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  their  management  though 
never  abandoning  his  scientific  interest  in  his 
professiin  Dr  Book  was  a  director  in  the 
First  and  Old  Detroit  National  Bank  the 
\\a>ne  County  and  Home  Savings  Bank  the 
Michigan  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
the  Anderson  Carriage  Company  and  various 
other  commercial  enterprises  He  was  also  a 
holder  of  considerable  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  He  also  financed  or  helped  to 
finance  some  of  the  first  and  largest  automobile 
companies  in  the  city,  notably  the  V\  ayne 
A  t  m  1  1      C  mp  th      E  M  F    C  mp 
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C  II  g  d  H  b  t  C  II  g  \\h  th 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  among  the  first 
to  enlist  at  Brattleboro,  Vt,,  serving  in  Com- 
pany A.  Fourteenth  Vermont  Volunteers,  The 
company  participated  in  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  upon  the  return  to  Vermont  he  was 
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made  flrat  lieutenant  of  Vermont  militia.  He 
then  ivent  to  Minneapolis  where  he  began  his 
buainess  career  in  the  employ  of  the  Hon. 
R.  B.  Ijingdon,  then  a  large  railroad  eon- 
trartor.  Young  Henry  was  by  nature  ener- 
getic, peraevering,  and  anibitionB,  and  aoon  be- 
came familiar  with  the  detaila  of  road-building. 
His  ability  as  a  manager  and  his  financial 
aptitude  were  soon  recognized,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted gradually  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  construction.  After  serving  ten 
years  in  this  capacity,  he  engaged  in  business 


general  contractor  for 

tion.  With  his 
asaociatea,  he  has 
built  about  2,500 
miles  of  railroads. 
He  contracted  and 
successful  ly  built 
the  railro'id  icrosa 
the  States  of 
Washmgton  and 
Idaho  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  exten- 
sion of  the  Mil- 
naukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad, 

cohering  500  mUes 
on  the  main  line 
and  250  miles  on 
the  branches      Mr. 

defatigable  norker 
and  poise ssc  an 
unu-ual  amount  ut  energv  and  vitality  com- 
bintd  with  goid  judgment  In  apitc  of 
ali  his  strenuous  actn  it  j  and  the  miny 
demands  upon  his  attention  he  is  never 
too  busy  to  stop  and  lend  asBiatance  to  the 
needy  Among  his  contributions  to  wortliy 
causes  are  SiOOOO  to  the  Anti  Tubcrculosia 
Society  of  Washington,  a  hospital  building 
at  Firland  a  bcautitui  chapel  at  the  High- 
lands and  S5  000  to  the  G  A  R  veterana 
who  desiTPd  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  July  1114  Mr  Henry  built 
a  concrete  art  gallery  ne'ir  his  home  in  which 
he  has  one  of  the  finest  colUotiona  of  pamlings 
and  books  on  the  Paiifac  Coast  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Bink  from  1)109  to 
1914  and  of  the  Northern  Life  Insurance 
Company  from  1006  to  1114  trustee  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fierctt  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commene  Seattle  of  which 
he  was  president  from  1899  to  1008  He  is 
a  Scottish  Rite  thirty  second  degree  Mason; 
member  of  the  O  A  B  Stevens  Post  Seattle, 
the  Rainier  Seattle  Golf  Seattle  Athletic, 
Arctic  University  and  Metropolitan  Clubs. 
From  1910  to  1914  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Anti  Tuberculosis  I  eigue  He  married 
12  Dec  1876  Susan  Fii^abeth  J  hnson 
Minneapolis   Minn 

LOHDOn  Jack  author  b  m  San  Franei 
Cal  12  Jan  18T6  d  at  Glen  TUen  Cal., 
22  Nov  lilfi  son  of  John  and  Flora  (\\ell- 
man)  Txindon  of  New  Fngland  aniotry 
His  father  was  a  soldier  scout  backwoods- 
man and  trapper  who  crossed  the  continent 
from  Pennsylvania  to  California  Jack  Lon- 
don received  his  early  education  at  the  pui>]ic 
schools  of  Oakland  and  helped  to  increase  the 
family    income    b\     selling    newspapers    after 
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BChool  hours.  Later  he  engaged  in  salmon- 
Ashing,  oyster -pirating,  schooner-sailing,  and 
other  precarious  and  adventurous  enterprises  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.  At  the  age  of  aixleen  he 
shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  sailing-vessel, 
and  in  1893  he  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  and 
went  seal-hunting  in  the  Behring  Sea.  In 
1894  he  tramped  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  leading  the  lite  of  a  "  hobo  "  and 
gathering  sociological  data  at  first  hand. 
These  data  formed  the  subject  of  many  inter- 
eating  sociological  essays  and  furnished  ma- 
terial for  many  of  his  stories  of  the  under- 
world. When  he  had  finished  hia  wanderings 
lie  returned  to  Oakland,  completed  the  first 
year's  work  at  the  high  school  there  and 
passed  the  entrance  examination  to  the  State 
University.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  eoll^ie 
before  completing  his  freshman  year,  and  in 
1897  he  went  to  the  Klondike  where  he  found 
a  wealth  of  literary  material  that  has  found 
shafie  in  aume  of  his  heat  works.  In  1803  he 
returned  to  Oakland  and  in  the  following  year 
hia  first  magazine  article  appeared  in  the 
"  (Jveriand  Monthly."  He  then  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  literature.  In  1902 
he  lived  for  a  time  aa  a  tramp  in  the 
slums  of  the  east  end  of  London,  continuing 
the  sociological  studies  in  which  he  was  in- 
tensely interested,  and  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  he  went  to  the  front  aa  war 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  "  Journal." 
various  other  times  he  traveled  ex- 
ively  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  lec- 
tured all  over  the  United  States  on  his 
travels  and  on  sociological  topics.  His  pub- 
lished ivorks  are  chiefly  books  of  adventure, 
marked  by  a  strength,  freshness,  and  origi- 
nality of  both  subject  and  style,  which  set 
them  apart  from  any  other  literature  of  the 
kind  which  is  now  being  produced  in  America. 
They  include:  "  The  Son  of  the  Wolf  "  (1900)  ; 
"  Tales  of  the  Far  North  "  ( 1900 )  ;  "  The  God 
of  His  Fathers  and  Other  Stories"  (1901); 
"  Daughter  of  the  Snows "  ( 1902 )  ;  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Dazzler"  (19021;  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Frost"  (1902)  ;  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild"  (1903);  "The  People  of  the  Abyss" 
(19031;  "The  Kempton-Wace  Letters"  (co- 
author 1903):  "TheSea-WoH"  (1904);  "The 
Faith  of  Men"  (1904);  "The  Fish  Patrol" 
( 1905 )  ;  "  Moon-Face  "  ( 1006 )  ;  "  White 
Fang  "  ( 1907 )  ;  "  Before  Adam  "  ( 1007 )  : 
"Love  of  Life"  (1007);  "The  Iron  Heei " 
(1907);  "The  Road"  (1907);  "Martin 
Eden"  (19091;  "Lost  Face"  (1909);  "Revo- 
lution" (1900);  "  Burning  Daylight "  (1010); 
"Theft"  (19101;  "When  God  Laughs" 
(10101;  "Adventure"  (19111;  "The  Cruise 
of  the  Snark "  (1011);  "John  Barleycorn" 
(1913);  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon"  (1914). 
Mr.  London  married  twice:  first  7  April,  1900, 
to  Bessie  Maddern.  of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  sec- 
ond. 10  Nov.,  1905,  to  Charmian  Kittredge,  of 
Chicago. 

CAREERE.  John  Meryen,  architect,  b.  in 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  d.  in  New  York  City, 
1  March.  1011,  son  of  John  Merven  and  Anna 
Louisa  (Maxwell)  Carrere.  On  hia  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  a  French  family 
which  had  settled  in  Baltimore;  he  waa  also 
connected  with  the  Walshes,  Calhouns,  and 
Buchanans,  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Maxwell,  Wright  and 
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Company  of  nhicli  his  father  be  ame  seniOT 
partner  He  naa  educated  in  the  scho  Is  of 
Brizil  and  &  vitzerland  and  obtained  his  pro 
fesBional  education  in  the  Ftole  dea  Beaux 
Arts  in  Pans  where  he  studied  auccesaively 
under  \  ictor  Ruprich  Robert  Charles  Liiane 
and  Leon  Ginain  and  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1882  After  the  completiin  of  hia  studies 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered  the 
office  of  MeKim  Mead  and  W  hite  in  New 
lork  Citj  where  for  three  years  he  remained 
in  ehatRe  of  important  work  He  then  formed 
a  partnership  with  Thomas  Hastings  a  fellow 
student  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Ecole 
Beaux  \rts  The  firm  designed  and  erected 
many  prominei  t  publi  and  pr  late  huildmgi 
m   New    lork   Lity   and   elsewhere     including 


the  picturesque  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar 
Hotels  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  To  this  firm 
was  awarded,  over  numerous  competitors,  the 
new  building  for  the  New  York  Public  Library 
— Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations.  This 
noble  building,  which  cost  $8,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  is  second  only  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  among  edifices  yet  erected  for  library 
purposes.  Carrere  and  Hastings  also  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  fine  building  to  be  erected 
near  the  cat  lied  ral  on  Mornings  id  e  Heights, 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Besides 
the  work  ivhich  the  firm  of  Carrere  and  Hast- 
ings did  jointly.  Mr.  Carrere  held  the  follow- 
ing commissions  and  appointments:  chairman 
of  Board  of  Architects  of  Pan-American  Ex- 
position; in  charge  of  the  design  of  „ 
and  landscape  features  of  the  expositi 
member  of  the  Group  Plan  Commission,  nav- 
ing  charge  of  the  remodeling  of  a  large  section 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  to  establish  a  group- 
ing of  all  the  public  monuments  and  build- 
ings, with  proper  surroundings  and  parks; 
member  of  a  similar  commission  to  revise  the 
plan  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  de- 
sign a  civic  center,  with  grouping  of  its  pub- 


CARRERE 

lie  buildings  and  a  system  of  aienuei  and 
parkna^s  Lonne  ting  the  various  po  nts  of 
interest  in  the  city  member  if  a  cjmmiss  on 
to  report  un  a  Lomi  rehensive  plan  for  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids  M  ch  appointed  by  the 
city  of  Hartf  rd  m  association  with  Mr 
Hastings  to  advise  and  report  concerning  the 
development  <f  the  plan  of  that  citj  ap 
pointed  in  association  nith  Mr  Hastings  to 
make  an  extensive  rep<rt  for  the  eitjre  re 
modeling  of  Atlantic  City  He  wis  the  can 
didate  of  the  profession  tor  go\ernment  anhi 
tect  under  the  administration  of  President 
Cleyeland  but  declined  the  appointment 
Mr  Carrere  \\  is  consulting  architect  in  charge 
of  the  design  of  the  benate  Office  Building 
Washington  D  C  and  »as  appointed  «iUi 
Mr  Hastings  as  a  consulting  architect  by  a 
committee  of  the  I  S  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
extension  of  the  U  b  Capitol  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  was  t»ice  president  of 
the  'societ*  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  (com 
posed  of  pupils  of  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  re 
siding  m  this  country  I  the  object  of  which  is 
to  perpetuate  the  principles  and  standards  of 
art  taught  at  that  institution  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Society  of  Beau'i  Arts  Architects  whah 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  societj  which  has  led  up  through  many 
years  of  success  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Pans  prize  and  the  complete  remodeling  of 
^' "    courses  of   instruction   in  archite  t —   "~ 


director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi 
tecta  of  the  New  lork  chapter  of  wh  ch  he 
was  tor  tHO  terms  president  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Federation  comprising  thirteen  leading 
art  societies  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  which 
he  likewise  founded  the  Art  Commission  He 
lias  a  member  of  the  Century  Llub  of  New 
\ork  and  an  aiademician  in  the  Natunal 
Academy  of  Design  he  was  also  a  men  ber  of 
the  National  Institute  of  \rts  and  Letters  He 
Mas  a  director  and  actiie  member  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  and  shortly  be 
fore  1 II  death  had  been  appointed  special  lee 
turer  <  i  architectural  subjects  at  Harvard 
Lnnersity  On  the  night  of  12  Feb  1011 
Mr  Carrere  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
a  cident  from  which  he  died  seventeen  days 
liter  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
iork  For  an  hour  the  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  New  York  Public  library 
which  remains  as  me  of  the  monuments  of  bis 
genius  The  funeral  services  were  held  in 
Trinity  Lhapel  in  Uest  Twenty  fifth  Street 
the  same  day  and  were  attended  by  eminent 
representatives  of  the  various  artistic  and 
educational  societies  to  which  Mr  Carrere  had 
belonged  The  burial  was  at  Silver  Mount 
&  I  In  1886  Mr  Carrere  married  Marion 
daughter  of  Col  Charles  Dell  of  Jacksonville 
FU  Two  daughters  were  born  of  this  union 
Anna  M  and  Marion  Dell  Carrere  Outside 
of  Mr  Carrere  s  strictly  professional  pursuits 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and 
energy  to  any  publi  cause  especially  one  con 
nected  with  the  furtherance  of  art  He  «a3 
a  man  of  energy  and  conviction  far  seeing  in 
dependent  and  strong  of  purpose  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  of  great  and 
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well  recognized  service  and  he  was  sfill  a 
young  man  His  1  nlliant  oaveer  iiai  cut 
short   but  his  fame  mil  be  enduring 

SHEBHAN  James  Schoolcraft  itcepresi 
dent  of  the  United  States  b  in  Ltica  N  'i 
24  Oct  1805  d  there  30  Oct  1D12  95n  of 
Gen  Richard  U  and  Jlarj  Frances  (Sher 
man)  Sherman  His  father  Riehird  U  Sher 
man  established  the  Utiea  Morning  Herald 
and  later  naa  a  Washington  correspondtnt  for 
New  \ork  ne»ipapera  James  S  bhemian 
naa  educated  at  private  sihoola  and  Hamilton 
College  where  he  \iaa  graduatid  A  B  in  1S7S 
He  at  once  engaged  in  the  study  of  la«  and 
,  two  years  later  «aa  admitted  to  the  bar  rthen 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cockmham 
and  Martin  He  jiomediatelj  entered  politics 
and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leider  m  the 
local  Republican  organization  In  18b4  nhen 
only  tnentynme  yiara  of  age  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Utica  m  nhith  city  he  spent  prae 
tically  his  whole  life  In  1895  he  first  be 
came  prominent  as  a  State  figure  in  Republi 
can  politics  then  acting  as  Lhairraan  of  the 
State  Convention  at  Saratoga  Prior  to  that 
time  he  had  served  several  terms  as  a  member 
of  Congress  from  hia  home  district  having 
been  elected  m  1116  upon  the  completion  of 
his  term  of  office  as  mavor  of  Utica  He 
served  successive  terms  in  Congreaa  from  1887 
to  189!  ivben  he  was  defeated  for  reelection 
only  to  be  retuned  to  Washington  again  in 
189?  From  that  time  until  his  nomination 
for  the  lice  preaidencj  he  continued  in  office 
aa  Congreasman  without  a  aingle  defeat  At 
the  time  of  his  nomination  aa  running  mate 
to  Preaident  Tatt  on  the  Republican  ticket 
he  waa  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Indian  \ffHir9  The  office  of  general  appraiser 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  was  tendered  to  Mr 
Sherman  by  President  McKinlev  in  1R!19  but 
a  mass  meeting  of  his  fellovi  citizens  of  Utica 
was  called  to  protest  against  his  acceptance 
and  he  decided  to  declii  e  after  hia  nomination 
had  been  confirmed  On  three  occasions  he 
was  called  upon  to  preaide  at  Republican  State 
conventiona  and  acted  as  chairman  m  1805 
1000  and  1908  Prior  to  the  convention  in 
1908  he  had  been  so  aeriously  ill  that  his  life 
had  been  despaired  of  but  he  insisted  upon 
taking  the  chair  and  conducting  the  proceed 
mgs  of  the  convention  He  was  a  skilled 
parliamentarian  suave  and  tactful  His 
sobriquet  of  Sunny  Jim  sprang  from  the 
optimistic  attitude  he  aluajs  maintained  upon 
political  questions  and  because  of  the  geniality 
with  which  he  uniformly  accosted  friends  and 
opponents  alike  Mr  Sherman  began  to  pre 
side  over  the  Senate  about  the  time  when 
what  IS  (opularlv  known  as  senatorial  dignity 
was  relaxing  its  seventy  In  the  chair  Mr 
Sherman  was  fair  m  his  rulings  quitt  firm 
and  seldom  reversed  an  appeal  He  regarded 
his  time  presiding  over  the  Stnate  as  a  days 
business  to  be  attended  to  a»  if  he  «ere  sit 
ting  in  his  bank  n  Utica  or  at  the  directors 
table  of  one  jf  the  many  enterprises  in  v\hich 
he  had  found  a  fortune  and  laid  the  founda 
tiona  of  another  for  his  sons  Ta^ed  bcycnd 
his  strength  bv  the  long  sessirn  of  Congress 
and  tied  to  his  place  m  the  henate  by  the 
failure  of  that  body  to  chose  a  president  pro 
t*m  he  returned  to  his  h  me  in  June  a  verv 
sick  man      He  had  always  found  aev-  vigor  in 
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til  mountains  and  he  went  to  Big  Mooae  m 
tending  to  remiin  there  two  or  three  weeks 
But  he  ctperienced  a  diatroeaing  weakness  of 
the  heart  on  the  seond  diy  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  brought  from  the  voods 
to  1 15  home  Mr  Sherman  received  tl  e  de 
gree  if  LL  B  at  Hamilton  College  in  1880 
and  that  of  LLD  at  the  aame  institution  in 
1903  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metrofolitan 
Club  of  Washington  the  Fort  Schulier  Club 
of  Utica  and  the  Lnion  League  Republican 
and  Transportation  Clubs  of  New  lork  He 
was  also  enrolled  in  the  P  yal  Arcanum  and 
the  Flks  In  IS81  Mr  Sherman  married  Misa 
Carrie  Bibcock  of  East  Orange  N  J  grand 
daughter  of  Col  Eliakio  Sherrill  a  noted 
Whig  leider  in  New  liork  m  the  daja  of 
Henrv   Clay 

HARRIS  Norman  Walt  banker  and  phi 
lanthrupist  b  in  Beckct  Birksl  ir  County, 
Mass  15  Aug  1846  d  at  Wadsi  rth  Hall 
Lake  Geneva  Wis  15  Julj  1910  son  ol 
Nathin  Wait  and  Charity  Emetine  (Wads 
worthi  Harris  His  earliest  paternal  Amen 
tan  ancestcrs  vvtre  Thomas  Harris  and  his 
wife  Eliz'ibeth  who  came  from  tngland  in 
1630  and  settled  m  Charlestown  Wass  The 
line  of  descent  is  then  traced  through  their 
son  Thimas  and  Martha  (lake)  Harris 
their  son  Ebenezer  and  Christobel  (Crarj) 
Hams  their  son  Nathan  and  Suzanna 
(Rude)  Harr  s  their  son  Danid  and  Lucy 
( Fox )  Harris  and  their  son  Nathan  and 
Hulda  (Bregal  Harris  who  viere  the  parents 
of  Nnrman  Wait  Harris  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Becket  and  Westhcl  i  the 
W  estfield  Academy  and  the  Rochester  (New 
\orkl  Business  College  He  began  his  busi 
neas  career  as  solicit  ir  for  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  becoming  its  general  agent 
at  Cincinnati  in  1866  but  later  m  the  same 
year  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  organized  the 
Union  Central  I  ife  Insurance  Company  of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  general  manager 
during  the  ne\t  thirteen  years  During  hi8 
adm  nistration  of  the  company  s  aflairs  he 
can ed  a  wide  reputation  tor  financial  ability 
even  taking  adiaitage  of  the  panic  of  1S7? 
to  increase  the  surplus  profits  bv  a  sum 
nearlj  equal  to  the  total  capital  of  the  in 
stitutinn  Bithm  a  few  weeks  He  resigned 
in  1380  on  account  of  poir  health  and  spent 
the  following  year  m  Europe  At  that  time 
the  Union  Central  was  the  second  largest 
insurance  company  in  the  West,  but  by  1911 
ita  assets  exceeded  $25  000  000  Mr  Harris 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1881  and 
established  the  banking  house  of  N  W  Harris 
and  Company  which  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  bond  firms  in  the  United  States  mak 
ing  a  specialty  of  government  Slate  and 
municipal  securities  and  other  high  grade  in 
vestmmts  He  served  aa  the  head  jf  this  in 
Btitution  until  1107  and  his  operations  ex 
tended  throughout  the  country  with  branch 
houses  m  New  York  and  Boston  ind  annuil 
sales  of  bonds  amounting  to  $45  000  000  In 
the  latter  year  he  established  the  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  of  which  he 
served  as  president  until  1013  since  which 
time  until  the  day  of  his  decease  Jie  was  the 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors  Mr 
Kama  was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Michigan  State  Telephone  Com* 
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pon^,  ftnd  a  director  of  various  other  corpora 
tions,  but  the  great  Hignifieance  of  his  busi 
nesa  career  lies  in  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  change  in  the  West  from  a  simple 
producer  of  certain  commercial  articles,  prin 
cipally  foode,  to  the  possession  of  capital  in 
its  more  liquid  form,  the  change  from  the 
mere  selling  of  goods,  and  receiving  money 
therefore,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  securities.  This 
proeesa  asaimilated  the  western  country  with 
the  older  civilizations,  and  has  made  it  one 
with  New  York  and  London  in  the  handling 
of  financial  affairs,  Mr  Harris  was  more  a 
part  of  this,  and  more  a  maker  of  it.  than  any 
other  citizen  of  Chicago  (and  possibly  of  the 
Middle  West),  for  he  cultivated  in  all  these 
thirty-tour  years  more  than  any  other  one  per 
son  the  thought  of  placing  savings  in  solid 
securities.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
a  remarkable  genius  in  the  handling  of  money 
and  possessed  a  financial  foresight  almost 
prophetic.  But  the  great  impress  of  his  life 
upon  the  financial  and  commercial  develop 
ment  of  our  country  has  been  through  his  in 
tegrity  and  high  business  principles.  He  in 
augurated  the  "principle  that  a  vendor  of 
securities  should  be  in  a  sense  a  trustee  of 
the  purchaser  '' — he  and  his  firm  always  stand 
ing  behind  every  security  which  they  placed 
on  the  market;  and  he  stood  throughout  his 
life  for  the  highest  standards  in  every  field 
of  his  activities.  Ht.  Harris  was  also  an  in 
fluential  man  outside  of  financial  circles,  and 
his  advice  was  sought  by  various  institutions 
For  twenty-six  (1890-19161  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Northwestern  University,  and  for 
long  periods  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
Training  School  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  a  member  of  the  International  Convmit 
tee  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A,  of  America,  vice-presi 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago 
Y  M..  C.  A.,  governing  member  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  treasurer  of  the  North 
western  University  Settlement,  and  trustee  of 
the  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  St.  James 
Church  of  Chicago,  and  the  Methodist  Dea 
conesa  Orphanage  of  Lake  Bluff.  111.  He  has 
been  active  always  in  benevolent  and  chari 
table  enterprises,  and  generous  in  his  con 
tributions.  He  took  particular  interest  in  the 
training  of  nurses  to  work  among  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  and  in  the  preparation  of  mis 
sionaries  for  work  in  home  and  foreign  lands 
In  laOi'j  he  donated  one  quarter  of  an  entire 
square  of  land  in  Chicago  to  the  Chicago 
Training  School,  and  later  erected  a  chapel 
and  another  building  containing  143  rooms 
This  school  has  sent  over  500  trained  workers 
into_  the  field.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
every  worthy  movement  for  the  development 
of  the  United  States,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Mid 
die  West,  and  of  his  native  town.  He  gave 
$10,000  annually  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  needy  hoys  and  girls  of  Becket  Township 
where  he  was  born.  He  created  and  endowed 
with  $250,000,  a  public  school  extension  plant 
at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
which  brings  the  treasures  uf  the  museum 
into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  for  in 
Btructional  purposes.  He  gave  Northwestern 
University  $250,000  for  a  political  science  and 
history    building    dedicated    to    good    govern 


ment  responsible  citizenshLp  and  social  serv 
ice  and  he  has  contributed  a  $aOn  000  trust 
fund  to  aid  the  various  public  chintable  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  Chicago  and 
iicuiity  while  he  has  been  for  many  jeara  a 
generous  suj  porter  of  the  \  M  C  A  giving 
$50  000  to  the  \  \I  C  A  Hitel  Chicago 
and   many   other   public   philanthropies      Mr 


V,  eighed   l 


«h(se 
I  and  as  a  banker  hu  alwava 
'h  industriLS  as  ought  to  lue 
He  did  not  sell  bonds  on  commis-^i-ra  but 
bought  bonds  and  then  sold  bonis  nhith  were 
bis  own  and  such  «as  the  scrutiny  he  ga\e 
them  in  the  buMng  process  that  onh  once  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  banking  house  had  there 
bten  a  suit  at  law  and  then  the  suit  failed 
He  \ias  m  nute  m  hia  ini eatig^tion  Nothing 
escaped  that  steady  look  He  was  thorough 
ness  grown  massne  He  believed  thoroughly 
in  the  church  and  its  agencies  and  was  among 
the  foremost  helpers  of  the  deaconess  moi  ement 
in  America  He  belie\ed  in  education  and 
fostered  it  generouaI>  He  wanted  black  and 
white  alike  to  have  an  American  chance  and 
helped  that  right  plan  on  b\  his  beneficence 
Mr  Harris  was  fond  of  travel  ha\ing  visited 
Europe  fi\e  timea  and  making  extenane  tours 
m  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  His 
favor  te  recreations  wire  automobiling  and 
golf  He  Has  a  member  of  the  LaMiers  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Sleepj  IIollo«  Clubs  of 
Ne«  \ork  of  the  I  nion  league  the  Chicago 
the  Midday  and  the  South  Shore  Country 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  of  the  Dea 
Moines  Citv  Ciub  and  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Country  Club  Mr  Harris  was  married 
thrice  (II  1  Tan  1867  to  Jacyntha 
daughter  of  Anderson  Wood  ValKndmgham 
and  Sarah  Dry  den  \  allandingham  of  Cm 
cinnati  Ohio  and  Louisville  K>  They  had 
two  children  Albert  Wadsworth  Harris  now 
president  of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  Norman  Dwight  Hams, 
now  professor  of  diplomacy  m  Northwestern 
University  [21  28  Jan  1875  to  Clara, 
daughter  of  John  Cochnower  of  Cincinnati  a 
banker  (3)  21  April  187'*  to  Emma  S 
daughter  of  Dr  J  G  Gale  of  Newton  N  H 
and  great  great  granddaughter  of  Josiah  Bart 
lett  sometime  goiemor  of  that  State  Of 
this  third  marriage  three  children  were  bom 
Pearl  Emma  wife  of  M  H  MacLean  of 
Chicago  Hayden  Bartlett  Harris  of  New 
York  and  Stanley  Cale  Harris  of  Chicago 
Mr  Harris  left  two  brother*  Dr  Dwight 
James  Harris  of  Eianstm  111  and  Flavel 
Watson  Harris  of  Jeaup  la  and  one  sister 
Miss  Martha  Emelme  Harris  of  Evanston 
III 

NICOLS  John,  merchant  b  in  Haruood 
Caroline  County  Md  16  Dec  1812  d  in  St 
Paul  Minn  29  July  1873  son  of  Henry 
(1765  1831)  and  Elizabeth  Downes  (Sellers) 
Nicoli  The  Nicols  family  of  Miryland  was 
founded  by  the  Rev  Henry  Nicols  a  clergy 
imn  of  the  Church  of  England  ind  a  graduate 
and  fellow  of  Jesus  College  Oxford  He  was 
America  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Posts  m  1703, 
and  aettled  in  Maryland  on  the  eastern  shore 
he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church  m  the 
n  of  St  Michaels  for  forty  years  dying 
•"    ■"    1748       Here    hia    descendants    have 
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lived  for  200  yeara  From  this  ancestor  the 
liitt  of  descent  is  as  foUowi  Rev  Henry 
NiLols  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  GLtehell; 
(.harlea  Nicoh  and  hia  wife  Mary  Smith; 
Henry  Nicola  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Downes 
Sellers  Charles  Nicols  ton  of  Rev  Henry 
Nicoli  and  grandfather  tt  John  Nicols  was  a 
member  of  the  llarv  land  general  assembly. 
Henrv    Nicols    (1765 


gentleman    farmer 
stood  in  Maryland    Im 
iDg  his  estate  niiich   < 


on  and  superintend- 
1  of  considerable  ex- 
tent John  Nicols 
grew  to  manhood 
on  the  ancestral 
estate  of  which  he 
became  the  super- 
intendent on  at- 
taining maturity. 
From  early  youth 
he  waa  looked 
upon  as  a  notable 

of  the   State      He 

elected  a  member 
of  thp  house  of 
delegates  (legisla- 
ture) of  the  State 
of  MaryHnd  serv- 
ing his  first  term 
in  1831,  at  the  age  of  Iwentv  four  On 
23  June,  1846,  he  nas  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  Nineteenth  Marvlind  Militia  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  which  he  raised  for  service 
In  the  Mexican  War  Before  being  mustered 
into  service,  however  the  »ar  came  to  a,  close. 
and  the  patriotic  >oung  colonel  neier  saw  ac- 
tive service.  Another  str  king  illustration  of 
Mr.  Nicola'  great  ambition  to  further  his  coun- 
try's welfare  and  his  unusual  independence  of 
thought  lay  in  his  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Although  inheriting  an  exten- 
aive  slave  estate  he  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  most  of  his  neighbors  stroigly  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  n  1847  in  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  that  no  human  being 
should  be  master  of  another  gavL  full  free- 
dom to  all  his  slaves  who  had  attained  their 
majority.  Even  after  he  had  left  the  State 
he  returned  from  time  to  time  to  free  others 
as  they  became  of  age  uniil  all  hid  been  manu- 
mitted. Nor  did  his  kindlv  interest  in  the 
helpless  creatures  who  had  eome  to  him  ai  a 
legacy  cease  with  the  granting  of  their  free- 
dom, for  he  continued  to  watch  over  and  as- 
sist them  throughout  his  life  In  1347  Mr. 
Nicols  removed  to  Pittsburgh  Pa  where  he 
entered  mercantile  life  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  spent  in  Baltimore  continued 
to  be  a  resident  of  that  citv  until  1855  when 
in  search  of  health  he  removed  with  Ins  family 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn  There  he  engiged  in  the 
hardware  business  and  forming  a  partnership 
with  Capt.  Peter  Btrkev  hDught  out  the 
house  of  William  R  Marshall  and  Company, 
and  continued  the  business  under  the  name 
of  Nicols  and  Berkey  Later  the  firm  became 
Nicols  and  Dean  and  at  the  time  of 
Nicols'  death  was  known  as  Nicols  Dean  and 
Gregg,  bearing  reputation  is  one  of  tl  p  strong- 
eat  wholesale  houses  in  the  W  est  Not  only 
was  Mr,  Nicols  prominent  in  all  business  and 
oUier  enterprises  tending  to  build  up  the  city 
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of  St.  Paul,  but  he  filled  a  number  of  impor- 
;  civic  offices.  For  many  years  he  served 
the  board  of  regents  of  tlie  Minnesota 
State  University,  and  it  is  to  his  business 
ability  and  financial  skill  that  the  State  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  sound  financial  stand- 
ing of  her  university.  At  one  time  that  in- 
stitution became  practically  bankru])t,  and  a 
commission  consisting  of  John  Pillsbury,  0.  C. 
Merriam,  and  John  Nicols  was  appointed  with 
very  large  powers.  As  treasurer  of  this  small 
board,  Mr.  Nicols  managed  the  work  of  saving 
the  university  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
board  of  r^ents  until  his  death.  He  served 
several  terms  as  State  senator  in  the  Minne- 
sota legislature.  For  a  time,  also,  he  acted  as 
county  commissioner  of  Bamsey  County.  In 
politics  Mr.  Nicola  was  an  old-line  Whig,  until 
the  Civil  War  made  him  a  Bepublican  and  a 
most  uncompromising  Union  synipathizer.  He 
was  from  early  life  a  member  of  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  respect  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Church  was  shown 
by  his  election  as  one  of  the  first  two  lay 
delegates  sent  by  Minnesota  to  the  general 
conference.  It  was  largely  to  his  generosity 
and  enterprise  that  the  Methodists  of  St.  Paul 
indebted  for  their  first  church  edifice.  He 
a  generous  contributor  to  churches  of  all 
denominations  and  to  charities  of  every  de- 
scription, and  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  Ham- 
line  University.  Mr.  Nicols  married  first,  10 
Feb.,  1835,  Caroline  Meeker,  who  died  4  July, 
1845;  second,  17  Oct.,  1848,  Sarah  Ross,  who 
died  26  Sept.,  1902.  He  was  the  father  of  ten 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
hers  were:  William  H.  Nicols,  John  Rosa 
icols,  and  Henry  Nicols,  ell  of  whom  are 
deceased;  Mary  Catherine,  wife  of  William  B. 
Dean,  of  St.  Paul;  Caroline  Meeker,  wife  of 
Horace  Caruthers,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ; 
Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul; 
and  Emma,  wife  of  Hugh  L.  Pilkington, 
U.  S.  N, 

SntONSS,  William  Edward,  educator,  b.  in 
Peabody,  Mass.,  10  Sept.,  1860.  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Ann  {Chasei  Simonds.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  his  native  town,  and  attended 
the  Peabody  high  school.  Later  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  in 
1883  was  graduated  at  Brown  University. 
His  first  experience  in  the  field  of  pedagogy 
was  as  an  instructor  in  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
high  school,  where  he  taught  during  the  years 
18S3-85.  He  then  went  to  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  educational  equip- 
ment, and  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  of  Strasburg,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
latter  institution  in  18S8.  Upon  hia  return 
to  the  United  States  he  accepted  the  position 
of  instructor  in  German  in  Cornell  University, 
from  which  position  he  resigned,  in  1880,  to 
take  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  III.,  a  position  which  he  still 
retains.  He  has  also  acted  as  instructor  dur- 
ing several  summer  sessions  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  has  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  the  Ohio  State  University.  During 
the  years  1914-15  he  waa  visiting  lecturer  at 
Harvard  University.  In  addition  to  conduct- 
ing his  classes  at  Knos,  Dr.  Sixnonda  has  pro- 
duced, as  the  result  of  exhaustive  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  many 
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works  of  a  critical  and  educational  nature 
His  fair  ThomaB  W  yitt  and  Uiv  Poems 
published  the  first  year  of  his  connection  with 
Knox  CoUegL  Mas  the  ftrst  uf  an  interesting 
and  authontatiie  series  of  books  written  and 
edited  for  student  use  In  1894  he  published 
his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Enf'  ' 
Fiction  «hleh  for  comprehensii  e  eon 
and  entertaii  ing  treatment  of  that  fascinating 
theme  has  no  ri\al  among  works  on  that  sub 
ject  This  he  followed  with  his  Students 
Hiitorj  of  English  Literature  published  in 
1002  The  ei.Lellcnie  of  this  book  is  evi 
denLtd  bv  the  fact  that  it  has  been  widely 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  and  the  t 
may  be  stid  of  his  btudent  a  History  ot 
American  Literature  published  in  1100  He 
IS  also  the  editor  and  has  prepared  for  school 
use  the  following  cIbbsilb  De  Quincey  s  'Re 
volt  of  the  Ttrtirs  (1808|  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  ( 1901 )  ;  Mrs.  Gaskell'a 
"Cranford"  (IHOfil;  Scott's  *■  Quentin  Dur- 
ward"  (1900);  Washington's  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress," and  Daniel  Webster's  "  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,"  both  of  which  were  published  in 
1011.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture was  conferred  on  him  by  Brown  University 
in  1011,  As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Simonds  is  thorough, 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  approachable.  He 
lias  a  remarkable  gift  of  planning  his  work 
and  imparting  his  own  scholarly  knowledge. 
As  a  writer  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  combining 
entertainment  with  instruction.  His  research 
work  is  done  with  the  greatest  pains,  and 
while  the  pages  of  his  books  are  never  dull 
his  statements  are  accurate  and  his  conclu- 
sions iu stifled  by  the  best  authorities.  Dr. 
Simonds  married,  in  Chicago,  111.,  22  June, 
1808,  Katharine  Courtright,  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Calvin  W.  Courtright,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian minister  and  homo  missionary,  of  Oak' 
land,  Cal.  They  have  three  daughters: 
Marjorie,  Katherine,  and  Eleanor  Simonds. 
QRIOaS.  Chaunoey  Wright,  b.  in  Tolland. 

Conn.,  31  Dec,  1832 ;  d.  in   , 

son  of  Chauncey  and  Hearty  (Dimockl  Griggs, 
both  natiies  of  Cnentry  County  Mi>"s  On 
both  sides  of  the  family  he  was  descended  from 
sterling  New  England  ancestors  His  early 
education  naa  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
of  Tolland  >iupplemented  later  by  a  course  in 
the  Tolland  Academv  In  1856  he  went  West 
settling  in  St  Paul  Minn  Here  he  found  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
remarkable  talents  for  business  and  after 
Gngaj;ing  for  a  time  in  the  grocerv  business 
took  up  real  estate  and  soon  came  into  promi 
neni  as  one  of  St  Paul  s  largest  holders  and 
dealers  in  realtv  He  also  acted  as  a  govern 
ment  contractor  and  dealer  in  coal  and  wood 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ciiil  War  Colonel 
Griggs  enlisted  in  the  Third  Minnesota  'Vol 
unteer  Infantry  organized  October  ls61  as 
a  private  but  was  soon  made  captain  of  Com 
panv  B  He  was  soon  conspicuous  for  bril 
liant  conduct  in  the  service  and  on  1  Ma> 
1882  was  commissioned  majir  20  May  1862 
he  was  made  lieutenant-cilonel  and  on  2  Dec 
1SII2  was  commissioned  lolonel  this  ele\ation 
following  an  unusual  incident  in  war  histrry 
The  first  colonel  of  the  regiment  Col  Henry 
C  I  ester  of  Uinona  Minn  surrendered  the 
regiment  at  Murfreesborough    Tenn     against 
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the  general  wish  of  the  soldiers  and  contrary 
to  the  votes  and  earnest  pretest  of  the  officers 
among  them  Cohntl  Irriggs  at  that  time  lieu 
tenant  colonel  Colonel  Lester  was  dismissed 
from  the  serMce  and  Loknel  Unggs  became 
the  regiment  s  new  commander  In  1863 
Colonel  Griggs  health  had  become  so  un 
paired  that  he  was  obliged  to  leaie  the  army 
and  was  honorabU  discharged  Jrom  18b3  to 
1870  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
residing  at  Chaska  Carier  Lountv  Minn  In 
18T0  he  estiblishtd  in  St  Paul  the  firm  of 
Griggs  and  Foster  dealers  in  wood  and  coal 
From  the  first  Lolonel  Griggs  business  and 
other  activ  ties  were  extended  and  various 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  and  Second 
National  Banks  of  St  Paul  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  St  Paul  National  Bank 
and  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  \anz  Griggs 
and  Hones  from  which  firm  developed  the 
great  wholesale  grocery  hfuse  of  Griggs 
Cooper  and  Company  of  St  Paul  one  of  tiie 
most  important  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the 
State  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  Lumber  Company  of  Cumberland  Wis 
As  one  of  the  hrst  citizens  of  his  State 
Colonel  Griggs  was  interested  in  both  local 
and  State  government  and  his  advice  was 
much  sought  in  political  matters  He  served 
as  alderman  of  the  city  of  St  Paul  from  1878 
to  1882  was  State  senator  from  Carver 
County  during  the  years  1867  69  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
1881  82  State  senator  from  St  Paul  in 
18S3  ht)  and  a  member  ot  the  b>ard  of  water 
commissioners  for  three  terms  Colonel 
Griggs  had  a  bold  and  adventurous  nature 
and  m  1888  stiil  retained  the  pioneer  spirit 
that  in  youth  had  prompted  him  to  leave 
JTew  Fngland  to  seek  fortune  in  the  West 
and  the  physical  and  moral  courage  which 
had  made  him  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
arm^  Accordingly  at  that  date  he  visited 
the  Paiific  Coast  and  made  a  thorough  in 
vestigation  of  the  timber  tracts  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Mt  Tacoma  in  the  State  of 
Washington  As  the  result  of  his  trip  he 
determined  to  leave  &t  Paul  and  take  up  hia 
residence  in  Tacoma  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  a  period  of  over  twenty  years 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tacoma  in  associa 
tion  with  Hon  A  G  Foster  later  U  S 
Senator  from  Minnesota  his  old  business 
partner  in  St  Paul  Henr>  S  Hewitt  Jr 
George  Brown  and  others  he  bought  100  000 
acres  of  timber  lind  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tacoma  and  organized  the  &t  Paul  and  Ta 
Loma  Lumber  Company  an  enterprise  which 
in  time  became  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
the  kind  in  the  entire  country  Colonel  Griggs 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen 
tial  men  of  St  Paul  Prssessing  great  e^ecu 
tive  force  native  shrewdness  and  keen  powers 
of  discrimination  he  was  one  of  the  dominant 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  city  A 
devoted  Christian  he  was  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Congrcgationalist  Church  and  a  liberal 
supporter  thereof,  and  was  trustee  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  St.  Paul,  for  many 
years.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat  from 
principle,  but  an  independent  when  it  came 
to  his  personal  vote.  Illustrative  of  his  in- 
dependence of  party  or  other  restrictions  was 
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Ma  support  of  President  MoKinley  against 
Hon.  W.  J.  Brjan  in  the  campaign  of  1896. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  was  high  in  the  councils 
of  that  fraternity.  In  1859  Colonel  Grigga 
married  Martha  Ann  Gallup,  daughter  of 
Chriatopher  Miiton  Gallup,  of  Ledyard,  Conn. 
There  were  six  children :  Chauncey  Milton 
Griggs,  head  of  Griggs,  Cooper  and  Company; 
Herbert  Stanton  Grigga,  lawyer,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Everett  Gallup  Grigga,  president  of 
the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company, 
Tacoma  and  Paeiiie  Coast  Lumber  Company; 
Mrs.  Henry  Dimock;  Theodore  Griggs,  secre- 
tary of  Griggs,  Cooper  and  Company,  St, 
Paul ;  and  Anna  Billings  Grigga,  now  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Trowbridge  Tilton,  of  New  York 
City.  Chauncey  Milton  Griggs,  eldest  son 
of  Colonel  Griggs,  is  one  of  St.  Paul's  fore- 
most men.  A  graduate  of  Yale  College,  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Griggs, 
Cooper  and  Company,  in  1880,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  resourceful  management 
that  the  house  haa  reached  ita  present  expan- 
sion, the  various  departments  of  which  occupy 
three  separate  buildings,  six  stories  high. 
Sixty  traveling  represents tivea  are  employed 
and  the  trade  of  the  houae  in  a  general  line 
of  groceries  and  cigars  amount  a  to  over 
$5,000,000  annually.  Altogether  the  business 
has  been  developed  to  mammoth  proportions 
and  IB  one  of  the  salient  features  of  St,  Paul's 
commercial  activity  and  prosperity. 

WAKBEIT,  Samuel  Seaiiis,  manufacturer 
and  capitalist,  b,  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  13  Sept., 
1817;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  11  May,  1888;  son 
of  John  Warren  and  his  second  wife,  Sueanna 
Grout.  His  first  paternal  American  ancestor 
was  John  Warren  (1622-1703)  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Kayland,  Suffolk  County, 
England,  and  settled  in  Water  town,  Mass., 
1630-1635.  He  married  Miehal  Jcnison  (1640- 
1713),  and  their  son  John  (1078-1726)  married 
Abigail  Hastings  (1679-1710)  ;  their  son 
Samuel  (1704-1775)  married  Tabitha  Stone 
(circa  1702-1765);  their  son  Joseph  (1746- 
1808)  married  Lois  Lyon  (1746-1816)  and 
they  were  the  grandparents  of  Samuel  Dennis 
Warren  Joseph  Warren  marched  ujth  the 
Grafton  men  to  Lexington  but  arrived 
to  engage  in  the  firing  upon  that  historic 
field  Samuel  Dennis  Warren  attended  the 
Quaker  school  at  Bolton  Mass  and  for  a  short 
time  studied  at  Amh«rst  College  In  lb32 
when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  ottice 
of  Grant  Daniel]  and  Co  paper  deah—  ' 
Boston  This  business  waa  on  a  coma 
basis  until  in  18o4  Mr  Warren  purchased  the 
Cumberland  Mills  at  Portland  Me  tht  busi 
neas  of  which  hai  since  greatU  devticped  in  the 
manufacture  of  book  and  magazine  paper  In 
1H66  he  purchased  the  Copsecook  Mills  at  Gar- 
diner, Me.,  and  in  1874  the  Forest  Paper  Co. 
mills  at  Yannouthvllle,  Me.  Mr.  Warren  mar- 
ried, 13  Sept.,  1847,  Susan  Cornelia,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Dorus  Clarke,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Mre. 
Warren  formed  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
including  the  works  of  English,  Dutch  and 
French  artists,  especially  those  of  the  Barbizon 
school.  Their  children  were  Josiah  Fiske, 
Samuel  Dennis,  Henry  Clarke,  Cornelia  Lyman, 
JIdward  Perry,  and  Fiake  Warren. 

CBOSSEIT,  Edward  Savage,  lumberman,  b. 
in   Weat   Plattsburg,  N,   Y,,  4   Feb.,  " 

in  Davenport,  la,,  13  Dec.,   1010,  son  of  John 
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Savage  and  Polly  (Gregory)  Crossett.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor,  Archibald  Ctoa- 
itive  of  Scotland,  located  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass,,  in  1716,  and  was  a  surveyor  in 
Pelham,  Mass,,  from  1754  to  1767.  The  line 
of  descent  is  traced  from  him  through  hia 
Jacob  and  his  wife.  Fanny  Savage,  grand- 
parents of  Ediiard  S,  Crossett,  Jacob  CroS' 
sett  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution 
ary  \\  ar  and  his  son  John  "ravage  Crosaett 
part  cii  ated  actively  in  the  War  of  1812 
Edward  S  Crossett  was  edutatel  in  the  pub 
lie  schools  of  hia  native  town  and  at  the  T'roy 
\  )  Academy  and  then  obtained  employ 
:  m  the  printing  office  of  Bardwell  and 
Knecland  in  Troj  This  position  he  relin 
qu  shed  (n  account  of  failing  health  but 
later  became  a  clerk  in  a  shoe  store  at  a 
salary  of  $2  50  a  month  and  board  \t  the 
agL  of  eighteen  he  removed  to  bLhroon  Lake 
where  he  became  clerk  m  the  village 
store  nhuh  in  partnershu  with  his  brother 
he  purchased  two  \ei.ra  later  It  nas  here 
that  he  first  became  interested  in  the  lumber 
business  and  begin  trading  in  fine  and 
sprute  lumber  in  small  quantities  The  op 
portunities  offered  at  that  time  in  the  rapidly 
del  eloping  Western  States  attracted  his  at 
3n  and  in  1850  he  tranaferred  his  busi 
interests  to  his  brother  and  started  for 
roase  Wia  making  the  trip  by  way  of 
Cincinnati  to  St  Louis  by  steamer  and  thence 
by  boat  to  St  Paul  The  next  few  yeara  of 
life  were  trymg  ones  There  nere  sue 
s  followed  by  reverses  but  Mr  Crossett 
not  discouraged  In  the  fall  of  18i3  he 
removed  to  Black  River  Falls  Wis  where  he 
opened  a  supfly  atore  for  lumbermen  Hia 
experience  a  a  a  merchant  at  Schroon  Lake 
N  Y  served  him  well  in  his  new  enterprise 
and  almoat  from  the  beginning  his  su(c.uss  was 
conspicuous  In  1!>S6  he  associated  himself 
with  W  T  Price  and  they  opened  a  supply 
afore  m  Black  River  Falls  Wis  At  that  time 
the  lumber  business  was  in  its  infancy  and 
the  problem  of  transportation  had  not  bigun 
to  be  solv  ed  The  freshet  of  the  follow  ing 
year  swept  the  firm  s  logs  down  the  river  and 
out  of  roach  as  a  result  they  were  compelled 
to  suspend  operations  and  go  into  bankruptcy 
With  characteristic  energy  and  perseierance 
he  opened  a  new  supply  store  in  1859  but 
this  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire  Still 
undeterred  hy  this  new  mishap  Mr  Crossett 
gathered  up  the  equnalent  of  some  bills  due 
to  him  in  the  form  of  lumber  and  hewn  tim 
ber  and  disposed  of  it  m  niarbv  towns  but 
was  obliged  to  take  in  payment  stump  tail 
lurrencj  which  depreciated  largels  before 
he  could  dispose  of  it  In  1861  he  wis  em 
ploved  with  J  E  Lindsay  and  J  B  Phelps 
pioneer  lumbermen  and  with  other  conterns 
and  then  assumed  charge  of  the  lumber  yards 
of  Isaac  Spaulding  in  St  Louis  Mo  \fter 
8e\  eral  years  spent  in  the  employ  t  f  Mr 
Spiulding  he  again  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1870  purchasing  parcels 
of  timber  land  whenever  ava  lable  scaled 
loga  and  estimated  timber  In  1175  he  removed 
to  Davenport  la  where  he  becimc  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Ren  i  ick  Shaw  and  Crosaett 
with  a  mill  at  that  place  In  18S2  he  made  his 
first  investment  in  yellow  pine  aa  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Lmdsay  Land  and  Lumber 
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Companj.  Two  years  later  the  firm  of  Ren- 
wick,  Shaw  and  Croasett  purchaaed  a  saw- 
mill and  pine  landa  in  Cloquet,  Minn.  Being 
convinced  by  personal  inspection  of  the  great 
pnBsibilitiea  in  yellow  pine,  he  auld  hia  in- 
terest in  the  firm  of  Renwick,  Shaw  and  Cros- 
aett,  in  1886,  to  Mr.  Shaw,  taking  in  payment 
10,000  acres  of  Arkanaaa  land  covered  with 
yellow  pine.  His  friends  were  confident  that 
he  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in  acquiring 
Arkansas   property,  but   the   soundness  of  his 

tudgment  was  speedily  dumonstrated.  Later 
e  became  cstensively  interested  in  other 
companies  operating  in  Southeastern  Arkan- 
sas, among  them  the  Eagle  Lumber  Company 
of  Eagle  Mills,  Ark.,  and  the  Gates  Lumber 
Company  of  Wilmar,  Ark.  In  company  with 
C.  W.  Gates  and  Dr.  J.  W,  Watzek,  he  pur- 
chased, in  1802,  the  Fordyce  Lumber  Company 
of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  of  which  he  was  preaident 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Croaaett  al- 
ways believed  that  "the  profits  accruing  from 
any  enterprise  shoUld  be  divided,  in  some 
equitable  way,  among  thoae  producing  them, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  enlightened  policy 
of  co-operation  and  profit-sharing.  In  IS'JB 
waa  organized  the  Croasett  Lumber  Company 
of  Croasett,  Ark.,  named  for  him  by  his  asso- 
ciates because  of  their  high  regard  for  his 
rare  executive  talents.  In  this  new  co- 
operative organization  Messrs.  Crosaett,  Wat 
zek,  and  Galea  retained  three-fourths  of  the 
stock,  and  deserving  employees  were  given  the 
remainder.  After  eight  years  of  actual  opera- 
tion, this  town  has  come  from  the  virgin  for- 
est to  be  a  thriving  place  of  more  than 
3,000  inhabitants,  with  a  pubSic  school, 
churehee,  hospital,  and  numerous  public  im- 
provements. A  elub  house  and  swimming  pool, 
costing  more  than  820,000.  were  donated  to  the 
boys  and  men  of  the  town  by  Mr.  Crossett 
several  years  before  hia  death.  In  1906  he 
organized  the  Croasett  Timber  Company  of 
Davenport,  la.,  for  investment  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  retaining  the  controlling  interest 
through  his  son,  Edward  Clark  Crossett,  who 
was  chosen  president.  He  waa  alao  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company 
of  Lockhart,  A!a,  Mr.  Crossett  was  a  keen, 
intelligent  observer,  and  one  of  the  most  broad- 
brained  lumber  pioneers  of  the  West,  Begin- 
ning life  with  slender  means,  by  tireless 
energy  he  won  a  high  name  in  the  list  of 
America's  captains  of  industry.  He  combined 
with  an  extraordinary  shrewdness  and  un- 
common commercial  genius,  a  perfect  integrity 
of  character,  a  hiph  standard  of  honesty,  ai  ' 
an  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart.  His  inna 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition  kept  hi 
from  occupying  the  high  position  in  public  life 
for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified,  although 
he  consented  to  serve  as  postmaster  at  Black 
River  Falls.  Wis,,  in  1854-56.  He  was  a  man 
of  powerful  physique  and  dynamic  force, 
which,  combined  with  his  courtly,  old-school 
manners,  attracted  and  held  a  wide  friend- 
ship among  men  of  prominence  and  standing 
throughout  the  West.  All  worthy  benevolent 
undertakings  won  his  generous  co-operation, 
while  public  enterprises  for  the  advancement 
of  his  city  and  State  enlisted  his  earnest  aup- 

nt.    His  hobby  was  to  encourage  co-operation 
ween  capital  and  labor,  and   he  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 


ment of  the  National  Cmc  Federation  He 
maintained  that  a  man  should  dispose  of  hia 
pr  pertj  and  provide  tor  his  family  during 
his  lifetime  and  m  hia  early  seienties  he 
organized  the  Crossett  Land  and  Investment 
Company  a  holdmg  for  tht  t,reater  part  of 
his  property  and  gave  his  wife  and  son  equal 
shares  with  himself  Relig  ously  Mr  Cr  s 
sett  uaa  a  Baptist  but  in  h  s  later  jears  was 
a  regular  attendant  of  the  Methodist  Church 
He  contributed  liberally  to  the  buildmg  of  the 
St  John  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Daienport  la  His  [  rojoaition  to  give  $90  000 
to  a  \  MCA  building  m  Davenport  la 
providing  the  citizens  would  contribute  an  equal 
amount  was  the  means  of  securing  for  his 
home  city  one  of  the  best  equipped  structures 
in  the  Middle  West  Mr  Crossett  was  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  many  social  and  fra 
ternal  organizations  On  1  Oct  18i j  he 
married  Harmony  daughter  of  Hiram  Clark 
of  Pittsfield  Mass  They  had  one  son  Ed 
ward  Clark  Croasett  On  "  Jan  I1309  he 
married  Elisabeth  Ashley  daughttr  of  James 
A  Rankin  of  Chicago  They  have  two 
daughters  Elisabeth  Ashley  and  Ruth  Rankin 
AMES  Edwin  Gardner  lumberman  b  m 
Eaat  Machias  Me  2  July  IS-te  son  of  John 
Kdler  and  Sarah  (Sanborn)  Ames  both  of 
Ne  I  England  Colonial  sto  k  His  paternal 
ancestors  had  been  seafaring  men  in  thoae 
dai  a  «  hen  Maine  was  the  home  of  the  greater 
part  of  tl  at  mer 
eantile  mar  1 
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became 
gaged  m  the  lum 
her    business    and 
was    one    of    the 

erators  in  Maine 
Mr  Ames  early 
education  was  ob 
tained  in  the  pub 
lie  schools  of  his 
natue  town  then 
continued  in  the 
high  school  ot 
Providence  R  I 
"shere   he    graduated 

time  he  had  acquired  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  lumber  business  U  htn  he  had 
finished  h  s  studies  it  nas  quite  natural 
that  he  should  enter  that  line  of  occupa 
tion  so  he  accepted  a  positi  n  with  Pope 
Bros  in  Machias  lumber  dua!  rs  In  1879 
he  went  out  to  "^an  Francisco  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Pope  and  Talbot 
one  ot  the  largest  firms  engaged  m  the 
lumber  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Two 
years  later  he  waa  offered  an  excellent  poai 
tion  by  the  Puget  Mill  Company  of  Port 
Gamble  Wash  which  he  immediately  ac 
cepted  Here  his  advancement  was  rapid 
within  a  few  years  he  had  risen  to  the  posi 
tion  of  general  manager  of  the  company  with 
headquarters  in  its  general  offices  m  Seattle 
This  position  he  still  occupies  and  under  hia 
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mftnagement  the  company  has  become  one  oF 
the  biggest  factors  in  the  lumber  buaineaa  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Within  recent  years  Mr, 
Ames'  business  interests  have  broadened  and 
he  has  become  connected  with  several  Seattle 
hanks.  He  is  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Seattle  National  Bank,  a  director  ot  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  of  Seattle,  a  trustee  of  the 
Washington  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Inspection  Bureau,  as  well  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Coaat  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  For  a  period  of  ten 
years  he  has  served  as  county  commissioner 
of  Kitsap  County;  aside  from  this  office  he 
has  never  aspired  to  political  preferment.  By 
sympathy  he  is  a  Republican,  but  he  has 
never  entered  into  the  inner  councils  of  the 
party,  being  satisfied  to  ranSne  his  political 
activities  to  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen  at 
the  polls.  He  is  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason, 
a  Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Eite,  and  a  Shriner  He  is  also  a  member  ot 
the  Rainier,  the  Golf,  the  Commercial,  the 
Metropolitan,  the  Athletic,  and  the  Arctic 
Cluba,  all  of  Seattle,  and  of  the  Union  Club 
ot  Tacoma.  On  17  Oct.,  1888,  Mr.  Ames  mar- 
ried Maud  Walker,  daughter  of  William 
Walker,  of  Seattle  and  Fort  Gamble. 

BOK,  Edward  William,  editor,  b.  in  Helder, 
near  Amsterdam,  Holland,  9  Oct.,  1363,  son 
of  William  J.  H.  and  Sieke  Gertrude  (Van 
Herwerdenl  Bok.  His  great-grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Bok.  was  admiral -in-chief  in  the  Dutch 
navy;  another  William  Bok,  his  grandfather, 
was  at  one  time  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  Holland.  His  fatlier  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  his  native  land  and 
was  a  minister  ot  the  court  ot  William  III  ot 
Holland,  but  lost  his  fortune  and  emigrated  to 
America.  Ed«ard  W.  Bok  was  then  but  six 
years  old.  The  family  arrived  in  New  York 
and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  father,  who 
did  not  long  survive  his  change  of  fortune, 
passed  away,  leaving  his  wife  and  his  two 
young  sons  without  means.  Edward  Bok  lived 
in  a  three-story  tenement  house  in  Brooklyn, 
and  attended  the  public  schools,  in  the  mean- 
time helping  hia  mother  in  the  home,  thereby, 
as  he  says,  gaining  some  degree  ot  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  average  housewife. 
He  also  did  odd  jobs  for  the  little  money  that 
he  could  pick  up.  Of  this  period  of  hia  life  he 
has  said:  "  I  know  what  it  ia  to  live  on  prac- 
tically nothing;  to  stealthily  leave  the  house 
at  night,  go  to  the  lots  and  pick  up  odd  pieces 
of  wood  iMcause  we  had  not  the  four  cents  to 
buy  a  bundle  of  kindling  to  pick  up  odd  bita  of 
coal  to  sift  the  aahea  until  my  fingers  bled 
to  get  up  before  dawn  to  make  the  fire  to  have 
a  horror  of  paasing  the  grocery  'tore  because 
we  owed  the  man  money  and  couldn  t  pay  it 
to  go  around  afraid  to  stojp  because  tt  the 
patches  m  my  clothes  He  earned  his  firat 
money  selling  water  to  piisengers  going  t< 
Coney  Island  by  horse  car  b\  filling  a  pail 
with  cold  water  and  jumping  on  the  cir  with 
it  and  learned  hia  firat  economic  lesson — that 
in  order  to  be  aucceaaful  one  must  do  the 
common  thing  in  an  uncommon  wa\  After 
school  hours  he  wailed  windows  in  a  bakery 
shop  near  hia  home  and  fiially  got  a  job 
behind  tl  e  counter  He  left  school  while 
the   grammar   grade    and   took   a   position 
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office  boy  with  the  tteatem  Union  Telegraph 
Compan>  Coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
stenography  is  a  sure  stepping  stone  to  sut 
resi  he  took  up  that  study  at  night  school 
While  holding  liia  po  ition  with  the  telegraph 
company  he  also  evolied  and  earned  out  a 
plan  b>  which  the  single  sheet  theater  pro 
grams  of  the  time  Lould  be  enlarged  to  four 
sheets  filled  with  advert isementh  thereby  be 
coming  the  inventor  ot  the  naodern  theater 
program  About  this  same  time  he  and  hia 
brother  William  Bok  got  out  The  Brooklyn 
Magazine  a  magazint  in  « hich  the\  jiub 
lishtd  the  sermons  of  Rev  T  DeW  itt  Tal 
tnage  and  Henr\  \\  ard  Beecher,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  contributions  from  other  notable 
men  ot  that  time  In  1881  Mr  B(k  Ijecame 
the  stenographer  of  Henry  Holt  of  Hcnrv  Hclt 
and  Company  publishera  remaining  thtre  for 
a  \ear  when  he  took  the  same  position  at 
Rcribner  s  There  he  became  connected  with 
the  adiertising  dejartment  and  wrote  much 
advertising  copv  later  becoming  adiertismg 
manager  ot  the  firm  He  remained  with 
Scribners  tor  seven  years  and  during  this 
time  promoted  the  Book  Buyer  and  with 
his  brother  developed  the  Bok  Syndicate 
Press  In  this  he  inaugurated  an  entirely  new 
field  ot  news  aernce  Hia  original  idea  in 
eluded  getting  fortj  celebrated  women  to 
write  a  letter  apiece  for  the  service  to  he 
publi-.hed  by  the  editors  of  the  country 
Editors  everywhere  saw  the  advantages  of  his 
proposition  and  backed  him  in  1  is  undertaking 
At  the  same  time  with  the  letter  from  a  fa 
mous  woman  he  sent  a  wcekb  Tvew  \ork 
letter  from  Bab  and  a  letter  ot  hia  own 
In  the  course  of  time  at  Mr  Bok  s  augges 
tion  the  half  page  furnisl  ed  by  lua  ayndicate 
was  supplemented  by  three  columns  devoted  to 
women  by  the  editora  of  the  paper  and  this 
waa  the  beginning  of  the  woman  a  page  in 
journalism  The  work  accomplished  by  Mr 
Bok  in  this  movement  brought  him  favorably 
to  the  attention  ot  both  the  reading  public  and 
editors  Among  the  latter  who  aaw  possibili 
ties  ot  auctehs  along  original  lines  in  the 
young  man  s  contnbutiona  to  the  literarj  de 
velupment  ot  the  day  was  Cyrus  Curtis  editor 
of  The  1  adiea  Home  Journal  a  magazine 
which  at  that  time  (ISS"))  was  on  a  success 
ful  basis  with  a  circulation  of  450  000  copies 
Mr  Bok  severed  his  connection  with  Scrib 
ner  s  and  began  his  work  as  editor  ot  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal  in  Oitober  cf  that 
year  Lnder  his  management  the  magazine 
beiame  not  only  the  leading  journal  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  but  i  business  institution  ot 
immense  magnitude  In  July  ISHi  the  com 
pany  w  as  riorganized  as  the  Curtis  Pub 
lishing  Company  Mr  Curtis  rtt dining  the 
headship  of  the  organization,  and  Mr.  Bok 
becoming  vice-president-  Later,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  was  added,  and,  at 
present,  these  pap  era  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion ot  any  existing  journals.  In  1912  the 
magnificent  building  erected  by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  was  completed.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  beauty,  combined  with 
utility,  known  in  architecture.  Mr.  Bok  has 
ontributed  to  many  other  papers  and  maga- 
zines, in  addition  to  his  work  on  "  The  Ladies' 
Home   Journal,"   and   is  the   author   of  many 
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articlea  which  have  been  publiahtd  in  book 
form,  notably  The  Young  Man  in  Business 
and  "  SnecesBwaTd  each  of  which  has  gone 
through  Hcveral  editions  Personally  Mr  Bok 
does  not  care  for  society  la  isaentialb  a  coun 
try  life  advocate  and  an  outdior  man  He 
married,  22  Uct  1896  Mari  Louiae  daughter 
of  Cyrus  H  K  Curtis  founder  and  president 
of  the  Curtis  PubliEhing  Company  He  haa 
two  sons,  and  resides  at  Merion  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  Buburba  of  Philadelphia 

£XTEIOH  Horace  Haimon  jurist  b  in 
Campbell  County  Ky  28  Feb  1S44  d  12 
July  1114  s>n  of  Ljiurgus  L  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Harm  nl  Lurton  Hia  father  wai  a  ph-(?ician 
until  1870,  when  he  ■^a%  ordained  a  priebt 
m  the  Episcopal  Churth  His  education 
«B8  obtained  in  the  schoola  of  the  neigh 
borhood  and  he  entered  Douglas  University 
Chicigo  111  in  1859  Fnlisting  in  the  Confed 
erate  army  at  the  outlreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Thirty 
fifth  Tennessee  Regiment  until  February  lbt>2 
when  he  was  retired  from  service  because  of 
ill  health  Later  as  a  temporary  private  of 
the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry  he  fought  at 
Fort  Donelaon  and  vits  captured  by  the  enemy 
Shortly  aftinvard  he  escaped  and  re  enlisted 
thia  time  serving  in  the  Third  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  under  (leneral  Morgan  But  in  July 
1863,  during  Morgana  raid  of  Ohio  he  waa 
again  captured  and  this  time  was  held  until 
the  end  of  the  war  In  1815  he  entered  Cum 
berland  Univeraitv  Lebanon  Tenn  ai  a  law 
student,  and  upon  hia  graduation  in  1867  he 
practiced  Ia«  at  Clarksville  in  partnership 
with  Gustavus  A  Henr>  and  later  viith  James 
E.  Bailey.  In  Januarv  1S75  he  was  ap 
pointed  ehaneellor  ol  the  Si^tth  Chancery  Divi 
Bion  of  Tennessee  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by 
hia  predecessur  s  resignation  In  1S76  at  the 
close  of  his  term  he  was  continued  in  the 
ofBce  by  unanimous  vote  hut  two  ytara  later 
resigned  to  reaume  hia  law  practiie  entering 
into  partnership  with  Charles  G  Smith  He 
subsequently  became  the  hrst  president  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  and 
in  1886  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee.  In  January  1803  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  this  bad>  but  only  served  two 
months,  being  appointed  by  President  Cleve 
land  a  circuit  judge  of  the  Sixth  U.  &.  Judicial 
District.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1910,  when  he  hecame  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  married  in  September, 
1867,  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Owen,  of  Tennessee,  and  haa 
had  four  children. 

SUEKWIIT,  Thomas,  soldier  and  telephone 
expert,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  11  July,  1839;  d. 
there  19  Dec  1914  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
King  (Gibbensl  Sherwin  He  was  descended 
from  the  New  Hampahire  family  of  that  name 
the  earliest  reprtscntatue  of  whuh  came  to 
thia  country  very  early  in  the  Colonial  period 
His  grandfather  David  Shenvin  served  in 
Stark  s  brigade  durmg  the  RLVolution  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ben 
nington  His  father  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  educator  and  attained  nati>nal 
prtminence  as  the  director  of  the  Fngiish  high 
SLhuol  of  Boston  which  under  hi'i  direction 
became  one  of  the  leading  educational  insti 
tutions  of  thia  country      General  Sherwin  ac 
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quired  his  early  education  at  the  Dedhim 
High  and  Boston  Latin  Schools  and  then  en 
tered  Harvard  University  where  he  vvii  grad 
nated  vMth  the  class  of  1800  During  his 
college  lourae  he  taught  a  vMnter  school  at 
Medheld  Immediattly  after  his  graduation 
he  became  master  of  the  Houghton  School  in 
the  town  of  Bolton  Only  aime  months  later 
came  the  rupture  between  the  North  and  the 
South  and  » ith 
the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  young 
Sherivm  took  a 
leading  part  in  or 
ganizing  a  com 
pany  of  volunteers 
in  Bolton  Of  th  s 
force  he  was  elect  ^ 
ed  captain  and  at 
the  head  of  h  s 
company  joined  ■- 
the  Tvienty  second  * 
Maasacl  uaetta  Reg 
ment  of  wh  ch 
he  later  became 
adj  tint  Th  s 

reg  ment  became 
part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac 
and  in  ail  the  la  ties  fought  by  thai  sect  on  of 
the  federal  forces  yo  ng  Sherwin  partic  pated 
He  as  severely  vounded  at  the  battle  of 
Ca  nes  M  II  but  recovered  sufli  ently  to  con 
t  nue  h  s  ser  cei  n  the  fi  Id  Dur  ng  th  s  per  od 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  then  to 
that  of  lieutenant -colonel  For  his  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  received  the 
commission  of  brevet  brigadier  general  of 
U  S  Volunteera  On  leaving  the  army  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  resumed  for  a  time  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  was  for  a  year 
an  instructor  in  the  institution  made  famous 
b>  his  father  the  Boston  Engliah  High  School 
In  1S66  he  v\as  appointed  deputy  survevor  of 
customs  for  Boston  which  position  he  held 
until  1875  ^^hen  he  was  elected  to  the  newly 
established  office  of  citv  collector  of  Boston 
In  ISS3  he  hecame  auditor  of  the  'American 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  subsequently 
associated  himself  with  the  New  England 
Company  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1885  As  anditjr  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com 
panics  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  crude  system 
of  accounting  prevailing  among  the  newly 
consolidated  lines  to  a  uniform  standard  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  branthea 
General  Sherwin  acquired  that  expert  knowl 
edge  of  the  telephone  business  'xhich  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  the  country  In  those  early  years 
the  invention  of  the  telephone  was  still  so  re 
cent  that  the  business  had  not  yet  been  estab 
lished  on  a  perfectly  systematic  basis  and 
frequent  changes  and  experiments  were  neces 
sary  to  keep  pice  with  the  many  improve 
ments  that  followed  General  Shtrvvin  having 
gone  into  the  business  almost  at  its  inception 
and  following  often  initiating  himself  the 
numerous  changes  as  they  were  made  became 
intimately  at^uamted  with  every  phase  of  the 
growing  institution  General  Sherwin  was 
elected  commander  of  the  Miaaachuaetta  Com 
mandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  for  the  year  1892  93      He  was  a  mem 
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ber  of  the  Union,  the  St.  Botolph,  and  various 
other  cluba.  In  1870  he  married  Isabel  Fiske, 
daughter  of  Thomaa  M.  Edwards,  of  Keene. 
N.  H,  They  had  six  children:  Eleanor  (Mrs. 
William  H.  GoodwinI  ;  Thomas  Edwards; 
Mary  King;  Robert  Walaaton;  Anne  Isabel; 
and  Edward  Vassal   Sherwin. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jurist,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass,,  8  March,  1842,  son  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell (q.v.)  and  Amelia  Lee  (Jackson)  Holmes. 
He  was  educated  at  Dixwell's  Scliool,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1861.  Previous  to  his  gradua- 
tion he  had  joined  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
Infantry  at  Fort  Independence,  and  he  subse- 
quently served  for  three  years  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Twentietli  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, being  promoted  during  that  time  from 
lieutenant  to  lieutenant-coionel.  He  was 
wounded  at  Ball's  BluS,  Va.,  Antietam,  Ind., 
and  Frederielcsburg,  Va,,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  on  tlie  staff  of  Gen.  Horatio  G. 
Wriglit  from  29  Jan.,  1864,  until  he  was 
mustered  out  on  7  July  of  the  same  year. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  In 
1867  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maasa- 
chusetts,  and  soon  afterward  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  engaged  in  practice  in  Boston,  first 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Edward  J. 
Holmes,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shattuck,  Holmea  and  Monroe  (1S73- 
82).  He  waa  instructor  in  constitutional  law 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  1370-71;  editor 
of  the  "American  Law  Review,"  1870-73;  and 
lecturer  on  common  law  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, 1880.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  but 
he  resigned  the  position  within  a  few  minutes 
to  accept  from  Governor  Long  of  Massachu- 
setts the  appointment  of  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  tlie  State.  He 
succeeded  Hon.  D.  A.  Field  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  Masaaehusi'tts,  2  Aug.,  189i).  His  opin- 
ions rendered  from  the  supreme  bench  of  Mas- 
sachusetts run  through  forty-five  volumes  of 
the  "  Massachusetts  Reports."  They  show  a 
broad  legal  scholarship  and  a  fine  faculty  of 
diagnosis  and  analysis,  and  they  are  couched 
in  a  finished  literary  style.  In  1902  Justice 
Holmes  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  succeed  Justice  Horace  Gray  as  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Common 
Law"  (1881),  "Speeches"  (1891,  1896),  and 
other  works;  has  contributed  much  to  legal 
periodicals  and  has  edited  "Kent's  Commen- 
taries" (12th  edition,  1873).  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
aS86),  Harvard  (1895),  and  Berlin  (19!0), 
and  that  of  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  (1909).  He 
was  married  16  June,  1872,  to  Fanny,  daugh- 
ter of  Epea  S.  Dixwell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CHAPIN,  landle?  Hoffman,  capitalist,  b.  in 
SpringfieM,  Mass,  16  Feb,  18.^4;  d.  in  New 
York  City,  25  Jan..  1896,  son  of  Abel  Dexter 
and  Julia  Irene  (Clark)  Chapin  His  first 
American  ancestor.  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin, 
came  from  England  with  his  wife.  Cicely  Ben- 
ney,  before  1642  and  settled  in  SpringAeld, 
Mass.  The  line  of  descent  is  traced  through 
his  son,  Henry,  and  wife,  Bethia  Cooley,  who 
were   Bettlera   of   the  town   of   Chicopee,   once 
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a  part  of  Springfield;  their  Bon,  Benjamin, 
and  his  first  wife,  Hannah  (^Itonj  their  son. 
Captain  Ephraim,  and  his  wife,  Jemima 
Chapin;  their  son.  Captain  Ephraim,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Smith;  their  son,  Chester  Williama 
(q.v.),  and  hia  wife,  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Col. 
Abel  Chapin  (a  descendaut  of  Chester  Wil- 
liams' own  ancestor.  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin), 
who  were  the  grandparents  of  Lindley  Hoff- 
man Chapin.  His  lather  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Springfield,  and  president  of  the  Had- 
ley  Falls  Bank.  Mr.  I^apin  was  educated  in 
the  schools  ot  Springfield,  and  at  St.  Mark's 
and  St.  Paul's  St-liools  in  Southboro  and  Con- 
cord, N,  H.  Not  being  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness, he  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  travel- 
ing abroad,  and  later  became  interested  in  the 
managing  and  improving  of  his  country  place 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  containing  sixty  acres 
of  land,  which  was  mostly  given  over  to  a 
farm,  specializing  in  intensive  cultivation 
vegetable  gardens.  In  this  he  took  keen  and 
intelligent  interest,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Mr.  Chapin  was  a  talented  man,  was  fond  of 
music,  and  spoke  several  languages — a  well- 
bred,  Christian  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  He  married  twice;  first,  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  Leila  M.,  daughter  of  Frederick 
E.  and  Margaret  (Reynolds!  Gibert,  of  New 
York,  who  died  in  1885;  second,  14  Feb.,  1888, 
Cornetia  Garrison,  daughter  of  Barret  H.  and 
Catherine  M.  (Garrison)  Van  Auken,  of  New 
York,  and  granddaughter  of  Commodore  Corne- 
lius Kingsland  Garrison.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  had  one  daughter.  Marguerite  Gibert,  who 
married  Roffredo  Caetani,  Prince  of  Bassiano, 
in  loll;  by  his  second  marriage,  one  son, 
Lindiey  Hoffman  Paul  Chapin,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Katherine  Garrison  and  Cornelia  Van 
Auken  Chapin,  who  reside  with  their  mother 
in  New  York  City. 

STERNBEIte,  George  Miller,  soldier,  b.  at 
Hartwiek  Seminary,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  8 
June,  1838;  d,  in  Washington,  D.  C„  3  Nov., 
191'i  son  of  Rev  Le\i  and  Margaret  Levering 
(Miller)  Sternberg  His  father  was  a  Lu 
theran  ilerp;yman  and  for  many  years  princijial 
of  Hartni  k  Seminarj  His  eirliest  patern'il 
Ameriian  ancestor  Nicholas  Sternberg  came 
to  this  country  from  the  '  Palatinate '  in 
170?  settling  in  Schoharie  County  N  Y  A 
son  of  Nicholas  Sternberg  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y  and  several  of  his  uncles  and  brothers 
seried  in  the  army  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Rpiolution  His  mother  viis  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev  George  B  Miller  D  D  , 
for  many  years  professor  of  theology  in  Hart- 
wick  Seminary.  George  M.  Sternberg,  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  received 
his  early  education  at  Hartwiek  Seminary, 
and  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen  obtained  employment 
as  a  teacher  m  New  Germantown,  N.  J.,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  Having  decided  to 
study  medicine,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Horace  Lathrop,  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  and 
subsequently  attended  the  Collejre  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.D,,  in  1860.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Elizalieth  City,  N.  J.,  but 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  passed 
file  examination  of  the  Army  Medical  CorpB 
and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
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pecific  eause  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
d  monstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  found  as  a 
saprophyte  in  the  buccal  secretions  of  the 
mouths  of  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
L  ter  in  1885,  he  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  micrucoceus  of  sputum  septicemia  is 
dent  i  fled  with  the  capsulated  micrococcus 
f  und   in  the   rusty  sputum  of  patients   with 

oupous  pneumonia.  While  it  has  fallen  to 
the   lot   of   Fraenkel   to   receive   most   of    the 

edit  of  this  important  discovery,  there  can 
I  no  question  that  Dr.  Sternberg  first  reeug- 
zed  and  described  the  organism,  although  he 
d  d  not  associate  it  in  his  first  publication 
th  pnenraonia,  as  he  found  it  in  his  own  and 
the  buccal  secretions  of  other  healthy  sub- 
]  cts.  In  I88I,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Mason, 
Cal.,  he  demonstrated  and  photographed,  prob- 

1  ly  for  the  first  time  in  America,  the  tubercle 
b  cillus,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Koch 
the  same  year.     In  the  same  year  he  demon' 

t  rated  that  the  so-called  "bacillus  mala  rite" 

f  Klebs  and  Tomaso  Crudeli  was  not  an  etio- 
I  gical   factor   in   the   production   of   malaria, 

hich  served  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
Laveran's  Plasmodium,  discovered  in  18S0,  and 

t  was  finally  proved  by  the  work  of  Manson 

nd  Ross  that  the  mosquito  was  the  interme- 
d  ate  host  of  the  malarial  parasite.  It  was 
Dr.  Sternberg's  good  fortune  in   1885  to  dem- 

nstrate  the  Plasmodium  of  Laveran,  for  the 

first   time   in   this   country,   in  freshly  drawn 

blood  from  a  malarial  patient,  in  the  patho- 

I  gical  laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

rsity    and   the    ameboid   movements   of    the 

Plasmodium   in  the  interior  of  the   red  blood 

rpuscles  were  plainly  visible.    In  1888  he  in- 

t  oduced  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  to  the 

medical  profession  in  this  country  in  a  paper 

ad     before     the     Association     of     American 

Physicians.       Dr.     Sternberg's     investigations 

ith  reference  to  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever 

date  back  to  1871,  although  his  search  for  the 

pecific  organism  commenced  in  Havana  in 
1879,  while  a  member  of  the  Havana  Yellow 
Fever    Commission,    and    was    continued    for 

bout  ten  years.  He  returned  to  Havana  dur- 
g  the  yellow  fever  prevalence,  and  visited 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Vera  Cruz  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1888.  His  report,  published  at  the 
conclusion    of    these    extended    investigations, 

hnn  s  that  all  researches  to  that  date  had 
f  iled    to    demonstrate    the    specific    cause    of 

ellow  fever.  At  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  held  at  Berlin,  in  1890,  Dr  Kober 
t  atislated  Dr.  Sternberg's  letter  to  Professor 
Hirsch,    giving   a    synopsis   of   his   work    and 

fating  that  so  far  the  specific  organism  of 
y  How  fever  had  not  been  discovered.  Having 
hausted  the  resources  at  his  command  in 
the  search  for  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  by 
microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  and 
f  ssues.  he  felt  that  the  only  method  left  was 
that  of  direct  experiment  on  man.  If  the 
blood  of  a  yellow  fever  patient  contained  the 

pecific  infectious  agent,  this  should  be  shown 

by  inoculating  a  non- immune  individual  with 

eh  b!oud.     This  tine  of  research  was  pointed 

ut  by  Surgeon -General  Sternberg  to  Maj. 
Walter  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
Commission  in  1900,  as  was  also  the  proba- 
b  lity  that  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that 
tl  e  disease  is  transmitted  from  man  to  matt 
by  an  intermediate  bust.    In  justice  to  all  con- 
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cemed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
thia  commission  was  organized  by  General 
Sternberg  the  claim  of  the  distinguiahud  bac- 
teriologist Sanarelli  to  have  demonstrated  the 
etiological  relation  of  his  "  bacillus  icteroides  " 
was  generally  accepted,  and  had  been  upheld 
by  tno  medical  olBcera  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  To  Genera! 
Sternberg  it  appeared  impossible  that  a 
bacillus,  which  is  easily  demonstrated  under 
the  microscope,  could  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion during  his  extended  researches  if  it  were 
in  fact  the  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever.  The 
only  possibility  of  such  causal  connection 
seemed  to  him  to  depend  upon  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sanarelli's  bacillus  as  identical  with 
a  certain  bacillus  found  by  Sternberg  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases  during  his  researches 
in  Havana.  A  comparison  of  cultures  of  the 
two  micro-organisms  made  by  Jlajor  Reed  at 
the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  also  by  Dr, 
Agramonte,  1900.  showed  that  they  were  not 
identical  and  General  Sternberg,  being  satis- 
fied that  Sanarelli's  bacillus  was  not  con- 
cerned in  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  or- 
ganized in  1900  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission, 
with  Major  Reed  as  chairman.  It  may  bo 
truly  said  that  no  history  ot  this  important 
discovery  ia  complete  without  a  just  presenta- 
tion ot  Sternberg's  preliminary  work.  In  giving 
due  credit  to  all  the  participants  of  this  splen- 
did piece  of  research  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  of  his  work  was  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific value,  and  his  daily  contact  with  the  sick, 
his  autopsies  and  bacteriological  investigations 
in  different  countries  and  climes  in  search  oC 
the  yellow  fever  organism,  involved  at  least 
the  same  risks  and  heroism  displayed  by  mem- 
bera  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commiaaion.  Dr. 
Sternberg  was  appointed  surgeon -general 
U.  S.  army,  28  May,  1893,  and  was  retired 
for  age.  8  June,  1002.  During  this  period 
his  official  duties  precluded  the  poasibility  of 
personal  research  work.  As  surgeon -general 
he  established  the  Army  Medical  School  and 
encouraged  medical  officers  to  engage  in  aeien- 
tific  researches  by  establishing  laboratories 
and  furnishing  necessary  apparatus  at  all  the 
larger  post  hospitals.  He  also  provided  all 
new  hospitals  with  opera ting-roomn,  and  di- 
rected medical  officers  to  operate  for  hernia, 
varicocele,  etc..  instead  ot  diacharging  soldiers 
having  disabilities  curable  by  surgical  pro- 
cedures, to  become  life  pensioners  upon  the 
government.  He  estahlished  the  Army  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.  On 
25  April,  1898,  four  days  after  the  declaration 
of  the  Spanish -American  War,  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular calling  attention  to  the  danger  from 
typhoid  fever  in  the  camps,  the  rnle  of  flies  in 
the  propagation  of  this  disease,  and  the  im- 
portance of  camp  sanitation.  Had  his  note  of 
warning  been  heeded,  the  disgraceful  typhoid 
rates  incident  to  insanitary  conditions  of  our 
military  campa  would  not  have  been  observed. 
He  organized  the  "  Typhoid  Fever  Board " 
with  Major  Reed,  as  chairman,  Dr  Edward  O. 
Shakeapeare,  ot  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  of  Michigan,  as  members.  He 
organized  the  Yellow  Fever  Cummission  of 
1000.  with  Major  Reed  as  chairman.  During 
the  Span! ah- American  War  he  estaiilished  gen- 
eral hoapitals  at  Key  West,  Fla-,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky  ,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga., 
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hospital  ships  the  Relief  and  the  Mii 
souri  were  purchased  and  equipped  upon  his 
re<ominendation  A  fully  equipped  hcpital 
tra  n  was  kept  in  service  as  long  as  required 
All  aurgeona  of  volunteers  and  contract  aur 
geons  with  a  tew  exceptions  were  appointed 
upon  hii  recommendation  He  organized  the 
female  nur>"e  corps  and  the  cirpa  of  dental 
aurgeons  in  compliance  with  a  ta  of  Congress 
which  had  1  een  passed  in  accordance  with 
hia  recommendations  He  rec  mm  nded  a 
large  increaae  in  the  Medical  Departn  ent  to 
correspond  with  the  increase  m  the  arm\  m 
1301  General  Sternbergs  brilliant  serMces 
to  the  nation  ha\e  neier  been  adequately  re 
warded  but  Dr  'Sternberg  s  uncea  ing  study 
honesty  and  truth  haie  gained  for  him  recog 
nition  m  the  educational  and  scientific  world 
as  the  p  oneer  in  Amen  a  In  1S10  he  trans 
lated  the  work  of  Dr  Antome  Magnm  from 
the  French  In  1184  this  work  was  greatly 
enlargLd  and  brought  up  to  date  In  18  P  Dr 
Sternberg  pul  liahed  Manual  of  Bacteri 
ology  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs 
and  cuts  In  1816  the  work  was  revised  and 
published  under  the  title  of  a  Test  Book  of 
Bacteriology  Dr  Sternberg  after  ISSO  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  his  published 
works  and  scientific  papers  by  photomicro 
graphs  made  by  himself  He  has  shorn  him 
self  a  master  in  this  difficult  art  and  in  1384 
he  published  a  volume  on  Phot  micrographs 
and  How  to  Make  Them  '  Other  published 
works  of  Dr  Sternberg  are  Milaria  and  Ma 
lanal  Diseases  Immunity  Protective  Inocu 
lation  m  Infectious  Diseaaea  and  '^e^um 
Therapy  Ii  tection  and  Immun  tj      with 

special   reference   to   the   prevention   ot   infec 

text  books  and  medical  encycloped  ai  and 
over  aixtv  other  contributions  to  mediia!  and 
scientific  literature  many  of  which  hive  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages  His  last 
contribution  to  scientihc  literature  was  pre 
pared  bv  request  in  September  lOll  and  deals 
with  researches  relating  to  the  Etiology  ot 
Yellow  Feier  which  culminated  m  the  find 
ing  of  the  Reed  Lomniission  and  was  presented 
at  the  Seiond  Pan  American  Scientific  Con 
gress  Dr  bternberg  wa*i  an  honorary  mem 
ber  and  ex-president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association;  member  and  ex-presidcnt 
of  the  American  Medical  Association;  mem- 
ber and  ex-president  ot  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons,  United  States;  member  and 
ex-president  ot  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington ;  member  and  ex -president  of  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington  and  the 
Cosmos  Club  ot  Washington;  honorary  mem- 
ber ot  the  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
Medical  Society  ot  the  District  ot  Columbia, 
Association  ot  American  Medical  Colleges;  and 
other  local  medical  societies;  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  ot  Medicine;  President  of 
Section  of  Military  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress;  late  fel- 
low by  courtesy,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1885-90)  ;  honorary  member  of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society  of  London;  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  American  Academy  of 
Medicine;  and  ot  the  French  Society  of  Hy- 
giene,     The   degree    of    IJ..D,    was    conferred 
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upon  General  Sternberg  in  1804  by  the  Uni- 
veraity  o(  Michigan,  and  in  1807  by  Brown 
University.  General  Sternberg's  services  as  a 
citizen  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  varied  and 
his  work  unceasing.  He  was  for  many  jeara 
president  and  founder  of  the  Washington  Sani 
tary  Improvement  Company;  the  Washington 
Sanitary  Housing  Company;  president  of  the 
President's  Home  Commission;  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Association!  Washington  Sanatorium 
Company,  and  director  of  the  Starmont  Sana^ 
torium;  chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  and  president  of  the 
association  when  organized  as  sueh;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  the 
International  Tuberculosis  Congress  and  the 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography;  presi- 
dent, board  of  directors  of  Garfletd  Hospital: 
protessot  of  preventative  medicine  in  the 
faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  of  George  Wash- 
ington University.  Among  the  most  beneficent 
of  his  activities  may  be  mentioned  the  t> 
housing  companies  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  president  from  the  date  of 
organization  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
object  of  these  companies  is  the  erection  of 
sanitary  homes  at  reasonable  rentals.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasing  reflection  to  him  in  his 
declining  years  to  realize  that  he  had  played 
the  leading  part  in  providing  clean,  decent, 
and  healthful  homes  to  over  808  families  of 
moderate  means.  These  deeds  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Starmount  Sanatorium,  together  with 
the  fruits  secured  by  his  leadership  in 
tuberculosis  movement,  always  remain  m 
ments  to  his  useful  and  self-sacrificing  career 
as  a  public-spirited  citizen.  In  this  glorious 
service  to  humanity  which  claims  the  heart, 
mind,  and  hand  alike  and  where,  alas,  in- 
gratitude is  often  the  only  recompense,  Dr. 
Sternberg  had  but  two  beacon  lights  to  guide 
him,  bis  conscience  and  the  example  of  the 
Great  Physician.  On  8  June,  IflOS,  a  distin- 
guished body  representing  the  army  and  navy, 
the  learned  professions,  statesmen,  social 
workers,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, tendered  Dr.  Sternberg  a  complimentary 
dinner  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
with  appropriate  addresaes  on  his  career.  He 
passed  away  peacefully  in  the  early  morning 
of  3  Nov.,  IfllS.  from  the  effects  of  chronic 
myocarditis,  which  he  attributed  to  his  attack 
of  yellow  fever  in  1875,  and  on  5  Nov., 
remains  were  buried  with  military  honors,  and 
a  large  concourse  of  repreaentative  people  of 
the  National  Capita!  paid  their  last  tribute 
to  a  brave  medical  officer,  a  productive  scien- 
tist, and  a  model  citizen  and  philanthropist. 
Surely  the  world  is  better  for  having  known 
him.  Upon  his  death  the  meml>cra  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Washington  unanimously 
adopted  the   following  resolutions; 

"  In  the  death  of  Surgeon -General  George 
M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A ,  retired,  the  nation 
has  lost  a  soldier  patriot,  a  scientific  investi- 
gator, and  a  loyal  citizen.  General  Sternberg 
served  through  the  Civil  War  and  in  subse- 
quent Indian  campaigns  Bis  researches  as  a 
bacteriologist  in  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine brought  him  international  renown  and 
have  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  his  fel- 
lows His  disproof  of  several  suggested  causes 
of  yellow  fever  and  his  organization  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commissiou,  with  broad  instruc- 
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tions  as  to  the  methods  of  procedure  paved 
the  way  for  the  imptrtant  discoienes  of  that 
commission  Hia  service  to  his  countr>  dur 
ing  the  Spanish  American  War  his  contribu 
tioni  to  the  littrature  of  pre\entive  medicine, 
his  labors  m  the  irganization  of  housing  com 
panies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  his 
active  leadership  in  the  preiention  of  tuber 
cuUsis  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
Americas  useful  citizens  \\hether  on  the 
battlefield  in  Indian  campaigns  or  in  the 
midst  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever  epidemics  his 
braverv  was  equally  ipparent  General  Stern 
berg  was  as  modeat  as  he  tiaa  bra\e 

Resohed  That  we  the  colleagues  of  Gen 
eral  Sternberg  as  members  of  the  Htledical  So 
cietv  of  the  Association  for  the  Preveiiion  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  as 
sembled  m  Joint  Memorial  Session  testify  to 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  work  and  chir 
a  ter  of  this  devoted  public  servant 

Rescued  That  ne  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  Lnited  States  to  express  a  Nations  grati 
tude  for  Surgeon  General  Sternberg  s  contribu 
tjons  to  the  puH  o  welfare  ly  pr  viding  lib 
erallj  for  his  « idow     and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
with  our  deepest  svmpatby  in  her  bertavement 
be  sent  to  Mrs  Sternberg  and  ctpies  thereof 
be  forwarded  to  the  appropnite  committees  of 

Tied  Martha  L   Pat 

FOSTER  Addison  Qardner  lumber  manu 
facturer  b  in  Belchertown  Mass  28  Jan 
1837  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Horthington 
(Walker)  Foster 
He  traces  his  de 
scent  on  his  paternal 
side  from  Reginald 
Foster  who  emi 
grated  to  this  coun 
try  from  Dei  on 
England  in  163R 
settling  in  Ipswith 
Mass  He  was  edu 
cated  in  the  public 
scl  ools  of  I^Iissa 
chusetts  Ohio  and 
Illinois  to  which 
States  his  parents 
migrated  in  his 
early  boihood  At 
the  age  of  tHtntv  he  started  with  his 
father  for  the  Pikes  Peak  gdd  fields  but 
learning  befoie  reaching  their  destinatun  that 
the  gold  discoveries  were  small  they  aban 
doncd  their  trip  and  returned  home  He  then 
went  to  MiS'Wuri  where  he  ta  ight  school  for 
a  season  then  moving  to  Wabash  Countj 
Minn  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  but  find 
ing  that  there  was  a  demand  for  gram  and 
narehouse  facilities  he  established  himself  in 
this  business  with  considerable  success  In 
1873  ht  removed  to  St  Paul  where  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Col  C  W  Griggs  m  the 
wood  and  coal  bu^iines^  which  was  later  ex 
panded  to  include  trade  in  lumber  and  real 
estate  The  firm  purchased  CKtensive  tracts 
of  timber  lands  m  Minnesota  the  Dakotas  and 
usconsin  from  the  railroad  compani  s  and 
hich  thev  sold  to  settlers  They  ne\t  pur 
chased  timber  lands  m  the  State  of  Washing 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
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and  in  18SQ  commenced  the  erection  of  an  ex- 
tensive lumber  manufacturing  plant  at  Ta- 
coma.  They  organized  the  St.  Paul  and  Ta- 
coma  Lumber  Company,  with  Mr.  Foster  as 
vice-president,  and  erected  the  largest  lumber 
mill  in  the  world.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1914.  From  1S62-G6  he  served  as 
county  auditor  for  Wabash  County,  Minn., 
and  from  18SI9  to  1905  was  U.  S.  Senator  for 
the  State  of  Washington.  During  his  term  of 
office,  he  advocated  the  discarding  of  political 
favorites  in  appointments  to  office,  and  the 
abandonment  of  "  red  tape "  methods  in  the 
transaction  of  government  business.  On  19 
March,  1863,  he  married  Anna  Wetherhee,  at 
Wabash,  Minn,,  and  they  have  two  children. 
WILLIAMS,  George  Huntington,  professor 
of  geology,  b.  at  ULica,  N.  Y.,  28  Jan,,  1856; 
d.  there,  12  July,  1894.  His  father,  Robert  S. 
Williams,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Utica  and 
a.  man  of  cultivated  and  ennobling  taates,  sur- 
rounded his  son  with  the  refining  influence  of 
such  interests,  coupled  with  sturdy  virtues 
drawn  from  a  long  line  of  Puritan  heritage. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  feeling  the  influence  of  a  well- 
seiected  library,  which  expanded  with  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  family.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
free  academy  of  his  native  city.  Thence  he 
passed  to  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1878,  continuing  there  in  post- 
graduate work  in  geology  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Kendall  Emerson.  Of  Dr. 
Williams'  work  while  a  student  at  Amherst, 
Emerson  said:  "He  was  always  an  earnest 
and  hard-working  student,  careful  in  his 
preparation  of  work.  Thus  he  early  acquired 
methodical  habits  and  a  love  of  work.  He 
always  stood  in  the  first  half-dozen  of  his 
class,  ranking  highest  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics." During  his  junior  year  Mr.  Wil- 
liams found  in  geology  the  guiding  interest  of 
his  life.  Prof.  Emerson  had  been  graduated 
at  GOttingen  during  the  lifetime  of  that  versa- 
tile German  geologist,  Seebaeh,  and  to  Giit- 
tingen  he  naturally  sent  his  pupil.  There  Wil- 
liams heard  Klein,  foremost  among  physical 
mineralogists,  and  Hilbner,  the  chemist.  Un- 
fortunately Seebaeh  was  too  ill  to  do  any 
active  work.  The  following  winter,  1880-81  he 
changed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  under 
the  guidance  of  Roaenbuach,  who  with  Zirkel, 
at  Leipsig,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  then  new  science  of  microscopical  petrog- 
raphy. He  took  his  examination  for  Ph.D.  in 
November,  1882,  and  gained  his  degree,  summa 
cum  lavde.  At  the  close  of  1882  he  returned 
to  America,  and  became  fellow-by-courtesy  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity.  This  afforded  the 
desired  opportunity  to  take  up  work  in  this 
country  in  the  line  of  microscopical  petrog- 
raphy, that  new  field  of  geological  investiga- 
tion which  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  introduce 
to  American  students.  In  the  autumn  of  1883 
he  was  made  an  associate  in  geology  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  began  to  col- 
lect about  him  a  body  of  enthusiastic  pupils. 
In  1885  he  became  associate  professor,  and  in 
1892  was  made  professor  of  inorganic  geology, 
From  1883  until  his  death,  a  little  more  than 
a  decade,  he  developed  the  course  of  study  In 
his  department,  and  attracted  students  to  his 
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classes  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
His  enthusiastic  deliiery  in  the  elnssruom  lee 
ture  made  the  most  abstruse  subject  fascinat 
ing,  while  his  lucid  interpretation  of  difficult 

Eoints  inspired  the  confidence  of  those  «ho 
card  him.  There  was  scarcely  anything  con 
nected  with  his  scitntiiic  career  which  gave 
him  so  much  pleasure  as  his  ilasiroom  dutiea, 
he  had  an  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a 
teacher,  and  enjoyed  thp  manifest  interest 
which  he  unfailingly  aroused  Those  who  lis 
tened  to  his  lectures  did  not  soon  forget  hia 
power.  He  early  recognized  the  advantages  of 
his  geological  environment  m  Maryland, 
where  fortunately  a  representative  of  every 
geological  period  was  to  be  found  He  demon 
strated  the  scientific  structure  of  the  Piedmont 
belt  and  also  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  its  various  mineral  products  which  was  of 
lasting  value  to  the  State.  In  many  ways  he 
sought  to  show  the  value  of  scientific  work  to 
the  community,  and  in  so  doing  aided  largely 
in  bringing  together  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. In  Europe,  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, and  in  Slaryland,  preliminary  to  his 
work  on  the  determination  of  the  character  of 
continental  origin  (a  work  which  he  left  in- 
complete at  his  death),  and  during  the  or- 
ganization of  the  geological  department  at  the 
university,  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  hia  profession,  and  at  Washington, 
at  Annapolis,  and  in  Baltimore  he  came  in 
contact  with  geology  aa  it  affects  national. 
State,  and  civic  development.  ■  Although  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  well- 
earned  honors  of  success  were  already  his. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  vice-president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America;  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don; a  member  of  the  Mineralogical  Society 
of  France;  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
a  member  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Geologists.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
in  1893,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Jury  of  Awards  in  the  department  of 
mines  and  mining.  The  list  of  Professor  Wil- 
liams' works  shows  a  total  of  seventy -two 
titles,  which  are  chiefly  the  resulls  of  hia 
geological  investigations.  His  inaugural  dis- 
sertation, "The  Eruptive  Rocks  of  the 
Vicinity  of  Tryberg  in  the  Black  Forest,"  ac- 
companied the  gaining  of  his  degree  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1882,  Most  valuable  among  his  pub- 
lished works  was  the  "  Elements  of  Crystallog- 
raphy,'' which  he  published  in  1890,  and  for 
which  he  made  all  the  drawings.  The  work 
has  passed  into  three  editions  and  the  most 
recent  advancements  in  crj'stallograpbic  con- 
ceptions at  the  time  of  Dr.  Williams'  death 
were  embodied  in  an  introductory  chapter. 
Besides  the  publications  shown  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy, his  editorial  work  included  the  super- 
vision of  the  terms  in  mineralogy  and  petrol- 
ogy for  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
revision  of  "  .Tohnson'a  Cyclopedia,"  and  was  an 
associate  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Geology." 
In  all  his  work  he  showed  a  remarkable 
ability  to  assimilate  whatever  was  new  and 
valuable,  and  a  complete  readiness  to  accept 
the  conclusions  of  all  coworkers  in  every 
science  connected  with  his  work.    His  writings 
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were  characterized  by  lucidity,  inciHiveness, 
and  freedom  from  controversy.  ProfesBor  VVil' 
liams  early  determined  to  decline  any  com- 
mercial inquiry  or  investigation,  and  did  so 
throughout  his  life.  To  an  ever-present  opti- 
miBra  he  added  an  abiding  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  his  environment.  This 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  what  was  valuable 
in  his  surroundings  is  character! atioally  shown 
by  the  titles  in  his  bibliography.  During  his 
years  aa  instructor  in  the  university  he  de- 
veloped a  critical  faculty  which  was  strong 
and  true  and  due  chiefly  to  his  alert  power  ot 
observation,  combined  with  a  faculty  of  clear 
judgment  and  sound  reasoning.  Thus  he  be- 
came a  wise  and  trusted  adviser  to  his  stu- 
dents. His  generoiis  sympathy  and  tolerant 
interest  brought  the  younger  men  close  to  him 
and  called  forth  their  respect  and  devotion, 
In  the  words  of  a  colleague  Professor  Wil- 
liams was  ■'  a  well-rounded  man  of  broad  cul- 
ture, wide  interests,  and  generouH  instincts,  an 
investigator  of  astuteness  and  notable  success, 
a  teacher  of  magnetic  fervor,  a  speaker  of 
polished  fluency  and  trenchant  aptness "  He 
was  author  of;  "  Glaueophangesteine  aus 
Nord-Italien ";  ''  Die  Eruptivgesteine  der 
Oegend  von  Tryberg  im  Schwarzwald ";  """ 
Synthesis  of  Minerals  and  Rocks  " ;  "  Kelati 
of  Crystallography  to  Chemistry";  "Barite 
Crystals  from  De  Kalb,  N.  Y.";  "Preliminary 
Notice  of  the  Gabbroa  and  Associated  Horn- 
blende Rooks  in  the  Vicinity  of  Baltimore"; 
"  Note  on  the  So  called  Quartz .Porphry  of  Hol- 
lins  Station,  North  of  Baltimore";  "On  the 
Paramorphosis  of  Pyroxene  to  Hornblende 
Rocks";  "Notice  of  J.  Lchmann's  Work 
the  Origin  of  the  Crystalline  Schists";  "1 
view  of  J.  Lchmann's  '  Entstehung  der  alt- 
krygtallinen  schiefergesteine ' ";  "Dikes  of 
Apparently  Eruptive  Granite  in  the  Neighboi 
hood  of  Baltimore";  "The  Microscope  i 
Geology " ;  "  Hornblende  aus  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N,  Y.";  "Cause  of  the  Apparently 
Perfect  Cleavage  in  American  Sphene";  "A 
Summary  of  the  Progress  in  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography  in  1885";  "  The  Peridotites  of  the 
'  Cortlandt  Series '  near  Peekakill  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  N.  Y.";  "The  Gabbros  and  Asso- 
ciated Hornblende  Rocks  Occurring  in  the 
Neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  Md," ;  "  Modern 
Petrography";  "On  a  Remarkable  Crystal  of 
Pyrite  from  Baltimore  County,  Md.";  "The 
Norites  of  the  '  Cortlandt  Series '  on  the  Hud. 
son  River  near  Peekakill,  N.  Y,";  "On  the 
Chemical  Composition  of  the  Orthoclase  in  the 
Cortlandt  Norite";  "On  the  Serpentine  oi 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.";  "On  the  Serpentine  (Per. 
idotite)  Occurring  in  the  Onondaga  Salt- 
Group  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y,";  "  Holocry stall* ne 
Granite  Structure  in  the  Eruptive  Rocks  of 
Tertiary  Age " ;  "  Notes  on  the  Minerals 
Occurring  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Baltimore"; 
"  Note  on  Some  Remarkable  Crystals  of 
Pyroxene  from  Orange  County,  N.  Y.":  "Rutil 
nach  Ilmenit  in  VerJlndertem  Diabas";  "On 
a  New  Petrographical  Microscope  of  American 
Manufacture";  "On  a  Plan  Proposed  for  Fu- 
ture Work  upon  the  Geological  Map  ot  the 
Baltimore  Region";  "Progress  of  the  Work 
on  the  Arehtean  Geology  of  Maryland":  "The 
GabbrOs  and  Diorites  of  the  '  Cortlandt 
Series '  on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Peekskill, 
N.    Y,";    "  The    Contact-Metamorphiam    Pro- 


duced in  the  Adjoining  Mica-Schists  and  Lime- 
stones by  the  Massive  Rocks  of  the  '  Cortlandt 
Series'  near  Peekskill,  N,  Y.";  Geology  of 
Fernando  de  Norhona.  Part  II.  Petrog- 
raphy"; "On  the  Possibility  of  Hemihedrism 
in  the  Monoclinic  Crystal  System ";  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Mineralogy  of  Maryland"; 
"Some  Modern  Aspects  of  Geology";  "Note 
on  the  Eruptive  Origin  ot  the  Syracuse  Ser- 
pentine"; "Geological  and  Petrographical  Ob- 
servations in  Southern  and  Western  Norway"; 
"  Celestite  from  Mineral  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia" {translated  and  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many) ;  "  On  the  Hornblende  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N,  Y.,  and  Its  Gliding  Planes";  "The 
Non.Feldapathic  Intrusive  Rocks  of  Maryland 
and  the  Course  of  Their  Alteration";  "Ele- 
ments of  Crystallography,  for  Students  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mineralogy";  "The 
Green  stone -Schist  Areas  of  the  Menominee  and 
Marquette  Regions  in  Michigan";  "The  Siiici- 
fied  Glass-Breccia  ot  Vermilion  River,  Sud- 
bury District";  "The  Petrography  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Maryland"; 
"  Anglesite,  Cerusaite,  and  Sulphur  from  the 
Mountain  View  Lead  Mine,  near  Union  Bridge, 
Carroll  County,  Md.";  "Anatase  from  the 
Arvon  Slate  Quarries,  Buckingham  County, 
W.  Va.";  "Notes  on  the  Microscopical  Char- 
acter of  Rocks'  from  the  Sudbury  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Canada ";  "  Notes  on  Some  Eruptive 
Rocks  from  Alaska";  "Geological  Excursion 
by  University  Students  Across  the  Appalach- 
ians in  May,  1891";  "A  University  and  Its 
Natural  Environment";  "Crystals  of  Metallic 
Cadmium ";  "  Geology  of  Baltimore  and 
Vicinity.  Part  L  Crystalline  Rocks";  "Ge- 
ological Map  of  Baltimore  and  Vicinity " ; 
"  The  Volcanic  Rocks  of  South  Mountain  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland";  "The  Micro- 
scope and  the  Study  of  the  Crystalline 
Schists";  "A  New  Machine  tor  Cutting  and 
Grinding  Thin  Sections  of  Rocks  and  Min- 
erals " ;  "  Maps  ot  the  Territory  Included  within 
the  State  of  Maryland,  Especially  the  Vicinity 
ot  Baltimore";  "On  the  Use  of  the  Terms 
Poikilitic  and  Micropoikilitic  in  Petrography  " ; 
"  Piedmontite  in  the  Acid  Volcanic  Rocks  of 
South  Mountain,  Pennsylvania  "j.  "  Crystalline 
Rocks  from  the  Andes ";  "  Sixty-eight  Re- 
views of  American  Geological  and  Petrographi- 
cal Literature,  18S4-1890";  "The  Williama 
Family,  Tracing  the  Descendants  of  Thomas 
Williams,  of  Roxbur^,  Mass.";  "On  the 
Crystal  Form  of  Metallic  Zinc  " ;  "  Geology  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  Maryland,  with  Geologi 
eal  Map":  "Distribution  of  Ancient  Volcanic 
Rocks  Along  the  Eastern  Border  of  North 
America";  "Mineral  and  Petrographical  Ex 
hihits  at  Chicago";  "Johann  David  Sehoepf 
and  His  .  Contributions  to  North  American 
Geology ";  "  On  the  Natural  Occurrenee  of 
Lapis  Lazuli";  "Introduction  to  The  Gr^n 
itea  of  Maryland,'  by  Charles  R.  Keyes " ; 
"Washington,  Frederick.  Patapsco  and  Gun- 
powder Atlas  Sheets  of  the  United  States." 

HORSE,  Waldo  Grant,  lawyer,  b.  at  Roches- 
ter, N,  Y.,  13  March.  1859,  son  of  Adolphus 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Grant)  Morse.  His  ear- 
liest American  ancestor  was  Samuel  Morse,  of 
SulTolk,  England,  who  came  to  America  on  the 
"Increase"  in  1635;  lived  at  Watertown  and 
Dedham,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  village  of  Medfield,  where  he  died  in 
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1654.  From  him  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the 
line  of  deaceiit  runs  through  Josejih  Morse 
(1615-54)  and  his  wife,  Hannah;  Captain 
Joseph  Morse  (1640-1718),  a  soldier  in  K-ing 
Philip's  War  and  selectman  for  Sherburn,  and 
his  wife,  Mehitabel;  Joseph  Morse  (1670-175-1} 
and  his  wife.  Prudence  Adams,  of  Braintree; 
Jacob  Morse  (1717-1800)  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Merrifteld;  Jacob  Morse  (2d)  (1755-1840), 
and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Smith;  Amos  Morse 
(1783-1843)  and  hia  wife,  Mary  Hale;  Adol- 
ho  after  years  of  legal 
,  entered  business  in 
Rochester  tt  aldo 
G  Morse  nas  edu- 
cated in  the  schools 
of  h  3  nitive  city 
and  at  the  Lnjver- 
81  ty  of  Hod  ester. 
He  then  studied 
law  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  IS84, 
and       after      tour 

mo\  ed  to  New 
■iork  nhere  he  en- 
tered the  firm  of 
Hiforse  Haynea  and 
Wensley  After 

the  dissolution  of 
his  firm  Mr. 
Morse       continued 
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coming neil  known  t. 
also  an  effective  publi .  .,  ... 
drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of  thi 
the  State  legislature  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Palisades  commission  of  the  btate  of  New 
York  in  1895  drew  the  Palisades  national  res- 
ervation bills  which  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1896; 
also  drafted  the  national  act  on  the  subject 
placed  befire  Congress  Lpnn  the  pias'ige  of 
the  legislative  bill  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  one  ot  the  three  Palisades  com- 
missioners to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
appointed  by  Governor  tterts  of  New  Jersey; 
and  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
joint  commission  for  the  two  Statea  of  Ne  v 
York  and  New  Jersey  He  continued  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  moiement  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Palisades  till  eventually  m  1100 
the  iegislaturea  of  New  York  and  New  Jeraey 
came  to  an  agreement  upon  a  measure  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Palisades  for  a  joint  State 
reservation  and  the  Palisades  m  their  en 
tire  eitent  aboie  Fort  Lee  are  now  the  prop 
erty  of  the  States  of  N(w  York  and  Ne 
Jersey  During  the  pendu  g  of  thia  movement 
Mr  Morse  urged  the  e-^pediency  of  direct  ar 
rangementa  by  the  State  with  property  owners 
which  while  continuing  land  titles  m  private 
posscasioii  should  make  the  use  of  the  lands 
subject  to  spec  fie  regulitions  in  the  inter 
eats  of  preserving  the  natural  scenery  The 
practicability  and  advantages  of  sucb  a  course 
have  in  recent  years  received  general  recogn 
tion     and   it   is   now   proposed   to   apply   th  s 

Principle  to  the  large  area  comprising  the 
[ighlanda  of  the  Hudson  River  An  act  look 
ing  to  such  re'fults  having  been  passed  by  the 
legialature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1109 
an  active  effort  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
beautiful  scenery  ot  the  Hudson  Valley   by  the 
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acquisition  of  the  "  easement  of  beauty "  is 
now  in  progress.  Mr,  Morse  is  vice-preaident 
and  a  director  of  the  State  Bank  of  Seneca 
Falls,  and  is  a  director  in  many  corporations 
for  which  he  is  counsel.  He  ia  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society,  in  charge  of  the  preservation 
ot  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson;  was  formerly 
president,  and  is  now  a  trustee  and  director, 
ot  the  Morse  Society,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  ot  the  State  of  New  York;  publisher  of  the 
genealogy  ot  the  Jlorse  family  now  in  course 
of  issue;  formerly  president  ai  the  New  York 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Rochester;  one  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  Delta 
Upsilon  Fraternity,  and  president  ot  the  New 
York  Delta  Upsilon  Club;  member  ot  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science;  the  National  Geographical  Society; 
the  American  Bar  Association ;  New  York 
State  Bar  Association;  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  ot  New  York;  Westchester  County 
Bar  Association;  Society  of  Colonial  Wars: 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  several  cluba.  He 
married  22  June,  1886,  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Albert  Cook,  of  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

CLABXE,  George  Washington,  governor  ot 
Iowa,  b.  in  Shelby  County,  Ind.,  24  Oct.,  1852, 
son  ot  John  and  Eliza  (Akera)  Clarke.  His 
earliest  paternal  American  ancestor  was  James 
Clark,  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1817  and  lived  tor  a  while 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Ohio  and  then  Indiana.  His  father, 
John  Clarke,  began  life  ae  a  blacksmith,  but 
later  took  up  general  farming,  in  which  occu- 
pation he  has  continued  tor  the  past  sixty 
years,  in  Davis  County,  la.  Brought  up  in 
the  rugged  environment  of  what  was  in  those 
early  days  the  western  frontier,  the  boy  grew 
into  a  sturdy  youth.  He  passed  through  the 
district  schools,  entered  Oskaloosa  College,  in 
Oakalooaa,  la.,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B, 
in  1877,  and  made  his  professional  studies  in 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University  ot 
Iowa.  On  his  admission  to  practice,  he  formed 
a  partnerahip,  in  June,  1878,  with  John  ^. 
Wh  te  at  Adel  la  Fr  m  the  very  beg  nn  ng 
1  3  progress  as  rap  d  He  as  soo  kno  n  as 
one  of  the  moat  prom  s  ng  you  "  lawyeri 
of  the  State  and  was  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  pol  t  cai  part  es  as  a  part  e  pant  in  the  r 
act  t  ea  Hav  ng  a  keen  ntere  t  n  pul  1 
affa  ra  he  vas  eas  ly  persuaded  to  resfond  and 
prese  tly  he  b  gan  tak  ng  a  prom  ne  t  part  n 
the  t  ol  t  al  1  fe  of  the  State  He  as  elected 
s  e  eaa  vely  as  representat  e  n  the  To  va 
i eg  slat  re  dur  g  the  Tventyeglth  Twenty 
n  nth  Th  rt  eth  and  Th  rty  fi  at  Ceneral 
As  embl  es  Dur  ng  these  two  latter  sess  ons 
le  was  speaker  of  the  house  In  190"!  he  vas 
elect  d  1  eutenaat  gover  or  and  again  two 
yeira  later  F  nally  n  1912  he  was  nomi 
nated  cand  date  for  governor  and  vas  elected 
by  a  convncng  major  ty  In  1914  he  was 
aga  n  elected  to  th  s  1  ghest  office  tl  n  the 
g  tts  of  the  State  electorate  and  s  now  n 
l')16  approach  ng  the  end  of  h  a  second  term 
Co  ernor  Clarke  has  been    mmensely  popular 

th  the  people  of  h  a  State  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  thoroughly  understood  the  r  needs 
ind  s  ppl  ed  them  w  th  n  fl  e  Iim  ta  of  h  a 
capa  ty  To  h  s  undoubtel  esecut  p  ab  1 1  ea 
he  has  added  the  qual  t  es  ot  an  es  eptionally 
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br  11  ant  orator  He  s  a  man  of  unt 
n  rg  and  ex  ept  nal  v  r  1  tv  e'*w  t  allj  the 
man  f  aet  o  For  ful  determ  ned  wh  r 
s  on  need  he  s  r  ght  he  1  urla  h  maelf  nto 
the  itri  ggle  for  aol  e  era  nt  th  unl  n 
enthus  asm  On  "5  J  ne  1878  Go  e 
Clarke  marr  ed  Arietta  Oreene  the  daughter 
of  Be  jam  n  Creene  Thej  ha  e  had  tour 
ch  Idr  rred    Cr      CI  aries    F      Port  a    Ban 

Meter   and  Frances  Clarke 

BIGHAaDSON  Savld  Nelson  ed  tor  and 
tr'ivelpr  b  n  Orange  Vt  19  March  183"  d 
n  r  ton  \t  4  July  180S  son  of  Chr  a  o 
phcT  a  1  A  haah  (Foster)  R  cbardaon  Ha 
earl  est    American 

K  ehardson 


try   from   England 


aloi 


settled  n  Marbury 
Masa  He  mar 
r  ed  n  1654  El  z 
abeth  \\  aeman 
From  thera  tl  e  d 
rect  1  ne  of  de 
scent  s  traced 
through  Joseph 
RicI  ardson        and 

. ?»•>«  ^gi,C.„.^3&»^      bis  nifL    Margaret 

(jodfrey  Daniel 
Riehardaon  and  hia  wife  L>dia  Codfrey 
Christopher  Richardson  and  h  %  wife  Anna 
Brigga  tiamuel  Richardson  and  his  wife  Mary 
Folaom  Christopher  Eichardaon  and  his  wife 
Achaah  Foater  David  N  Richardson  was 
reared  on  his  father  a  farm  in  Vtrmont  divid 
ing  his  youthful  da^s  letneen  the  small  duties 
that  fall  to  the  farmtr  a  boy  and  attendance 
at  the  district  aehnola  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
ht  entered  Franklin  Academy  at  Malone 
N  Y  wlert  he  comj  leted  a  courae  of  study 
Like  many  voung  men  of  hia  day  he  longed 
for  adventure  and  a  nider  fitld  nf  opportunity 
than  that  offered  in  the  populous  Eastern 
States  and  drifted  westward  His  lirat  atop 
was  at  Peoria  111  where  undir  the  spur  of 
the  necessity  to  earn  his  livelihood  he  learned 
the  printers  Iride  For  a  while  he  worked  at 
the  case  in  Penria  then  went  to  Monmouth 
111  where  he  pursued  his  trade  until  Sep 
tember  1955  when  he  removed  to  Davenport 
la  and  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Daven 
port  Ueekly  Banner  In  October  185o  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  publicafi  n  to  the 
Daily  and  U  eekly  Democrat  and  became 
its  editor  a  connection  which  ht  retained 
throughout  the  ret  of  his  life  As  a  news 
paperman  it  la  ^laid  that  Mr  Richardson  had 
few  peers  in  the  Middle  ttest  where  in  hia 
day  there  flourished  a  group  of  keen  alert 
men  strong  and  rugged  and  full  of  the  fire 
and  energ\  developed  b\  the  intense  party 
enthusiasm  and  sectional  prejudices  engen 
dered  in  (hose  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Ci\il  \^ar  Mr  Richardson  uas  al'40 
keenly  interested  in  education  literature  and 
art  Any  raovement  pertaining  to  intellectual 
improvement  or  eivic  welfare  was  sure  to  gain 
his  support.  For  many  yeari  he  was  regent 
of  the  University  of  lona  located  at  loua 
City.  He  was  chairman  of  the  liwa  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  Commiasion,  in  charge  of  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  at 
Des  Moines,  la ,  which  is  conceded  tu  be  the 
finest  raemorial  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders,  of  the 
German  Savings  Bank  at  Davenport,  la.  Mr. 
IJichardaon  was  an.  enthusiastic  student  of 
Egyptology  and  art,  and  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  derivation  of  words.  Ho  made  sev- 
eral very  extensive  trips;  in  Europe  in  the 
years  1877  and  1870-80,  and  around  the 
the  world  in  1885-80.  His  observations  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a  book  of  travels  en- 
titled, "  A  Girdle  Around  the  _Earth,"  which 
was  published  by  MeClurg  and  Company  in 
1887  and  saw  three  editions.  Mr.  Richardson 
married  15  April,  1856,  Jeanette,  daughter  of 
John  Darling,  of  Groton,  Vt.  They  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

BICHABD80IT,  Jonathan  James,  b.  in 
Orange,  Vt.,  23  March,  1839,  son  of  Christopher 
and  Aehsah  (Foster!  Richardson.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  hia  father's  farm  at  Orange, 
and  his  schooling  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  In  1850  he  joined  his  brother,  David 
N.  Richardson,  then  editor  of  the  Davenport 
"  Democrat,",  at  Davenport,  la.,  and  entered 
his  employ  as  a  printer  On  11  May,  1863, 
he  took  entire  charge  of  the  "  Democrat  "  and 
became  its  proprietor,  a  poaitiun  which  he 
still  holds.  As  a  boy  and  man.  printer  and 
publisher,  Mr.  Richardson  has  spent  fifty- 
three  years  in  developing  a  newspaper  which 
has  become  one  of  the  finest  journaliatic  prop- 
erties in  the  Middle  West,  No  man  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  haa  been  so  continuously  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  he  is  personally  known 
to  practically  all  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
in  hia  State,  .  He  haa  always  been  an  active 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party,  although 
be  haa  never  sought  elective  ofBce  For  eight 
years  (1888  96)  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  during 
that  time  served  on  its  executive  committee. 
He  waa  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
election  of  Hon,  Horace  Bniea  aa  governor  of 
Iowa,  thus  breaking  the  Republican  ascend- 
ency of  many  years'  duration.  Mr.  Richard- 
aon'a  beat  service  to  his  State,  however,  haa 
been  in  hia  efforta  toward  increasing  the  quan- 
tity, and  improving  the  quality,  of  dairy 
products  in  Iowa  and  surrounding  Staiea.  The 
cattle  induatry  of  Iowa  was  represented  by  a 
valuation  of  $200,600,600  in  1912,  one-fourth 
of   which   was   in   dairy   products.      Improve- 

the  care  with  which  dairymen  look  after  their 
herds,  improve  the  breed,  and  watch  the  re- 
sults they  have  gained.  Along  this  line  Mr. 
Richardson  conducted  his  educational  cam- 
paign, in  the  interest  of  obtaining  more  and 
better  butter,  purer  miik,  and  richer  cream, 
at  a  diminishing  outlay  for  each  pound  and 
gallon  of  the  product.  His  experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
dairyman  Is  the  Jersey,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  haa  bred,  raised,  and  brought  to  the 
State  more  Jersey  cattle  than  any  other  man 
in  Iowa,  In  recognition  of  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  breeds  of  Jerseys,  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  named  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  the  director  of  the  Jersey  exhibit 
and  test  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  in  1893.  This  work  occupied  his 
time   and    attention   for   many    months.     He 
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traveled  from  New  England  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  most 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  selecting 
and  assembling,  caring  for  and  watching 
over  the  cattle  that  were  to  enter  the  con- 
test and  thus  justify  the  claims  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  to  their  superiority.  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  also  asked  to  take  personal  charge 
ot  the  demonstration  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
hibition in  St,  Louis  in  1Q04.  It  is  said  that 
his  work  at  this  time,  in  applying  experience 
and  science  as  they  had  never  been  applied 
before,  brought  about  a  nation-wide  interest 
in  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  BS  the  new 
science  of  dairying.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  research  and  experiments  in  the  interests 
of  dairy  production  have  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  cattlemen  of  his  State.  Also, 
he  is  prominent  as  a  strong  supporter  of  laws 
having  as  their  objective  the  protection  of  all 
who  use  milk,  by  enforcing  the  conditions  of 
purity  and  health,  Mr.  Richardson's  many 
and  strenuous  activities  have  kept  him  per- 
petually youthful  in  appearance  and  mind. 
He  is  fond  of  travel  and  for  many  years  has 
made  an  annual  journey  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  search  of  rest  and  recreation.  He  is  an 
active  churchman,  and  for  forty-seven  years 
has  been  a  vestryman  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Davenport.  He  has  done 
much  to  be  helpful  to  others  in  a  modest, 
unostentatious  way,  and  is  esteemed  and  re- 
spected for  his  honest  independence  of  thought 
and  fearless  advocacy  of  any  man  or  principle 
which  he  considers  justly  worthy  of  support. 
He  married,  in  1864,  Susan  Drew,  of  Daven- 
port, la.  She  died  in  July,  1895.  In  1809  he 
married  Emma  A.  Rice,  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  one  daughter,  Minnie  Belle,  who  is 
the  wife  of  \V.  T.  JefTerson,  of  Evanston,  III. 

SAUPSOIT,  William  Thomas,  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  9  Feb , 
1840;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  6  May,  1902, 
__  son  of  Thomas  and 

Hannah    Sampson, 
His   father   was   a 
dav    laborer,    who 
emigrated  from  the 
nirth     of     Ireland 
in  1836  and  settled 
at  Palmyra,  on  i 
Erie    Canal.      1 
■  aipsa'  ksfAiK-tf   ^i^BBf      '"■y    ™^^    born 
^  ^gt^SSu^f^i^^^^^.    ^'liat   is  known 

the  Mormon  Hill 
I  farm,  the  property, 
it  IS  said  on  which 
Joseph  Smith  made 
the 

which  resulted 
coidmg      to 
statements    in 
finding       of 
golden  plates  (t  the  Book  of  Mormon     Young 
Sampwn    atten  led    the    local    publn    schools 
and     in     his     spare     moments     assisted     his 
father   in  odd  jobs  about  the  village    for  the 
Sampson   family   was   large — eight   children^ 
and  he  was  the  eldest      He  stood  high  m  hiE 
classes  at  school  and  was  a  great  reader    hor 
rowing  as  many  books  as  he  could    especialU 
those  relating  to  natural  science    history 
chanics     and    mathematics        When    he 
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seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  on  recommendation  of  Con 
gressman  E  D  MorgT.n  of  Aurora  He  en 
tered  the  academv  24  Sept  1817  and  was 
;raduated  in  fitll  at  the  head  of  his  class  In 
lis  last  year  h  received  the  honor  of  the 
appointment  of  adjutant  of  the  claaa  in  ap 
pointment  bestowed  not  so  much  on  account  of 
schtlarsh  p  alone  as  on  account  of  the  gei  eral 
qualit  es  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  siaman 
and  oihier  After  leaving  the  academy  he  was 
ssigned  as  midshipman  to  the  U  S  frigate 
Potomac  and  here  he  proved  so  efficient 
that  he  procure  1  hii  prom  lion  to  master  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  ^ear  In  July  1862  ho 
e  lieuttnant  and  in  that  year  and  the 
rved  on  the  practice  sloop  John 
He  was  assigned  to  duty  as  in 
at  the  Naval  Academy  during  1864 
In  1864  and  1865  he  saw  service  on  the  iron 
clad  Patapsco  with  the  blockading  squad 
before  Charleston  S  C  He  was  on  that 
vessel  when  she  was  blown  up  by  a  torptdo  m 
Harbor  15  Jan  186^  After  the 
s  assigned  to  the  flagship  Colo 
rado  on  the  European  station  on  *  h  th  ves 
sel  he  remained  fr  m  lt65  until  18b  He 
promoted  lieutLuant  c  mmander  in  July 
1866  After  his  serviie  on  the  Euroj  can  sta 
tion  he  was  assigned  again  to  duty  at  the 
Naval  Academy  as  instructor  from  18H8  to 
1871  During  1872  he  was  on  the  Congress 
cial  duty  and  in  1873  he  was  with  the 
lessel  on  the  European  station  In 
August  1ST4  he  was  promoted  commander 
and  as  such  commanded  the  Alert  From 
1876  to  18i8  he  served  a  third  t  me  as  m 
structor  at  Annapolis  As  instructor  his  work 
chiefly  m  ph>sicB  chemiitry  metallurgv 
astronomy  He  was  sent  to  Separation 
VVyo  with  Prof  Simon  Newcomb  in  1878  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  2 )  July 
From  1879  to  1882  he  was  in  command  of  the 
"  Swatara  on  the  Asiat  c  stat  on  and  in 
1882  was  assigned  to  the  L  S  naval  observa 
tory  as  assistant  superintendent  He  was  one 
of  the  U  S  delegates  to  the  international  con 
ference  at  tt  ashingt  n  m  October  1884  for 
fixing  upon  a  common  prime  meridian  and  a 
common  system  of  time  Dur  ng  ISSo  and 
1886  he  served  as  super  ntendent  of  the  New 
port  torpedo  station  Here  his  work  was 
largely  in  connection  with  scientific  mvesti 
gation  of  powder  and  other  explosives  adapted 
to  natal  warfare  He  was  also  a  membtr  of 
the  board  of  firtiflcations  and  other  defenses 
In  1886  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Academy 
for  the  fourth  time  this  appcintment  being 
fir  superintendent  He  held  the  ]  ost  until 
1890  In  the  autumn  of  ISS")  he  was  one  ot 
the  representatives  of  the  Ln  ttd  States  at  the 
International  Marine  Conference  at  Washing 
ton  He  had  been  appointed  captain  in  March 
1889  \lhen  the  new  cruiser  Chicago  was 
t  laced  in  commission  15  Nov  1800  Captain 
Sampson  was  assigned  to  command  her  and 
he  was  with  the  vessel  on  the  Pacific  for  two 
jears  In  1802  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  naial  gun  factorv  During  1893  Oj  he  was 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  a  position  m 
which  he  was  charged  with  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  six  million  dollars  annually.  He  had 
the  duty  of  providing  the  armor  and  of  buy- 
ing   and   testing   projectiles    and    ammunition 
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for  the  vesselB  of  the  new  navy  at  that  time 
btgmning  to  assume  proportions  commenBU 
rate  to  the  dignity  of  the  tountrj  it  repre 
sented  The  poBition  ga\e  him  opportunitj 
also  to  give  lull  play  to  his  scientific  and  in 
\estigftting  inclinations  He  developed  the 
plana  for  the  superposed  turr 
new  battleships  Keirsarge 
tuekj  and  he  conducted  many  evpenments 
m  imeat  gation  of  the  resisting  power  o' 
armor  plate  and  of  the  most  adiantagtoua  ar 
rangement  of  the  plates  that  composed  thi 
protecting  armor  when  in  position     The 


a  the  n 


adopted  by  him  and  to  him  belongs  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  detection  of  the  armor- 
plate  frauds  which  were  costing  the  govern- 
ment many  thousand  dollars  From  the  bu- 
reau of  ordnance  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  first-class  battleship  Iowa  ' 
when  she  uas  placed  m  commission  in  June. 
1817  On  the  mirning  of  Wednesday  id  Feb 
1898  the  country  was  startled  and  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Miine 
in  Havana  Harbor  on  the  eienmg  of  the  15th 
Relief  measures  were  at  once  rushed  forward 
to  Havana  by  the  government  and  on  the  17th 
President  McKinlev  appointLd  a  naval  board 
of  inquiry  consisting  of  Sampson  as  presi 
dent  Capt  F  E  Chadwiek  and  Lieut  Com 
manders  William  P  Potter  and  Adolph  Marit 
rharged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and 
reporting  upon  the  disaster  The  board  be 
gan  its  worK  on  21  Feb  took  testi 
raonv  at  Key  West  of  the  survivors  of  the 
accident  examined  the  ^\reLk  at  Havana  took 
testimony  there  and  made  a  careful  inveati 
gation  of  all  circumstances  ],re(.tding  and  sue 
ceeding  the  disaster  It  loncluded  its  work  on 
22  March  and  from  Kev  West  forwarded  to 
Washington  its  report  feampson  thereupon 
started  to  return  to  his  ship  but  on  26  Mareh 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet  This  fleet  had  been  under  command  of 
Admiral  Montgomerj  Sicard  who  asked  to 
be  relieved  on  account  of  hia  health  and 
therefore  Captain  Sampson  who  was  the 
senior  oflicer  present  and  who  was  thoroughlj 
familiar  with  the  personnel  and  matirtel  of 
the  fleet  and  with  all  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  against  the  outbreak  of  hos 
tilities  was  put  in  command  with  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  War  was  declared  against  Spain 
on  21  April  and  at  b  30  a  u  of  the  next  dav 
Admiral  Sampson  sailed  from  Key  West  with 
his  fleet  to  blockade  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba  from  Cardenas  to  Babia  Honda.  The  mat 
ter  of  maintaining  the  blockade  was  compara- 
tively simple;  the  critical  point  for  naval  suc- 
cess lay  in  the  disposition  made  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  under  Admiral  Ccrvera,  which  had  loft 
Cadiz  on  8  April  and  was  reported  to  be  at 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  whence  it  sailed  on 
29  April,  consisting  of  four  armored  cruisers 
and  three  torpedo-boats.  The  destination  of 
the  fleet  was  of  course  unknown.  The  duty  of 
discovering  and  engaging  it  as  soon  as  it 
should  appear  in  American  waters  devolved 
upon  Admiral  Sampson.  On  4  May  he  sailed 
from  Key  West  eastward  for  the  purpose  of 
ohservation.  On  7  May,  at  Cape  Haytien,  he 
received  dispatches  from  Washington  advising 
him  that  Cervera  was  reported  at  St.  Thomas 
He  continued  eastward  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
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enemy  bombarded  Sen  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  12th  which  c  nvmced  him  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  not  there  and  then  returml 
to  the  westward  On  the  17th  the  flagship 
left  the  squadron  m  Bahima  ihannel  and  pro 
ceeded  to  Key  West  The  Na\y  Department 
was  informed  by  Coi  James  Allen  of  the 
U  S  Signal  Service  Corps  at  Key  West  on 
10  May  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  in 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  that  morn 
ing  The  department  was  not  convinced  how 
ever  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  On  that 
same  day  the  flying  squadron  under  command 
of  Commander  W  S  Schlej  sailed  from  Key 
V\est  to  CienfuegOB  with  instructions  to  estab 
lish  a  blockade  at  that  place  the  department 
believing  that  Cervera  would  attempt  flrst  to 
reach  Cienfuegos  a  port  from  which  the  mu 
nitions  of  war  he  carried  might  be  trans 
ported  by  rail  to  Havana  On  the  20th  the  de 
partment  informed  Sampson  of  the  report  that 
Ceriera  was  at  Santiago  and  advised  him  to 
order  Schley  with  his  squadron  to  that  port 
'■ampson  left  Kej  West  for  Ha\ana  on  the 
21st  having  previously  sent  dispatches  to 
Schley  by  the  Marblehead '  telling  him  of 
the  reported  arrival  of  Cervera  at  Santiago 
and  directing  him  to  proceed  thither  if  be 
vere  satisfied  the  enemy  was  not  at  Cienfuegos 
On  the  dav  following  the  22d  Sampson  re 
cetved  a  dispatch  from  Key  West  stating  that 
Cervera  had  been  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on 
the  2Ut  Accordingly  on  the  23d  he  sailed 
eastward  from  Havana  intending  to  occupy 
Nicholas  channel  and  therel  y  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  On 
the  2Bth  he  received  dispatches  from  Schley 
dated  the  2^d  to  the  etfect  that  the  latter 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was 
at  Cienfuegos  In  answer  to  this  the 
isp  was  sent  on  the  2"th  to  inform 
Schle\  that  the  Spanish  squadron  had  been 
lertamly  at  Santiago  from  the  Itth  to  the 
2'ith  and  to  direct  him  to  prjeeed  to  that 
port  at  once  On  the  same  dav  Sampson  re 
ceived  two  telegrams  from  Schlev  dated  24 
May  stating  that  he  was  satished  the  enemv 
as  not  at  Cienfuegos  that  he  was  about  to 
start  eastward  but  that  smce  his  coal  suppiv 
was  low  and  coaling  off  Cienfuegos  was  uncer 
tain  he  could  not  blockade  Santiago  it  the 
enemy  were  there  and  therefore  he  should  pro 
ceed  to  Mole  St  Nicholas  Sampson  sent  at 
the  New  Orleans  fo  Santiago  with 
orders  to  Schlev  to  remain  on  the  blockade 
at  Santiago  at  all  hazards  assuming  that  the 
Spanish  vessels  are  in  that  port  He  him 
self  sailed  that  same  day  f  r  Kev  West  where 
he  arrived  on  the  28th  and  cal  led  to  Schley 
emphasizing  the  importance  if  learning  at 
"~ee  frim  persons  ashore  whether  Cervera 
is  at  Santiago  Schley  had  left  Cienfuegos 
the  evening  of  the  24th  and  was  some 
enty  miles  to  the  south  and  east  nf  San 
tiago  at  about  5  30  p  M  of  the  26tb  when  he 
stopj  ed  to  make  repairs  to  the  collier  Mer 
rimac  On     that     evening     the     squadron 

steamed  away  to  the  westward  on  the  '7th 
Schley  received  dispatches  from  Secretary 
Long  by  the  Harvard  ordering  him  to  as 
certain    definitelv    whether    Cervtra    were    at 


of  coal    that  he  could  learn  nothing  positive 
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In  regard  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  Key  West  for  coal.  He  aailed  to  the 
westward,  and  then  at  1:12  P.m.  on  28  May 
signaled  to  return  toward  Santiago.  Early 
on  the  succeeding  morning  the  Spanish  man- 
of-war  "  Cristobal  Colon "  was  seen  lying  at 
anchor  inside  the  harbor;  later  another  war- 
ship and  two  smaller  vessels  were  seen.  At 
10  A.M.  of  that  day  Schley  cabled  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  harbor.  He  then,  lay  off 
the  port  watching  the  enemy  and  exchanging 
shots  with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst. 
Sampson  arrived  off  Santiago  on  I  June  and 
assumed  command  of  the  comhined  fleet.  He 
established  a  etose  and  efficient  blockade,  or- 
dering the  harbor  to  be  guarded  day  and  night 
by  the  squadron  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  six 
miles  from  the  harbor  mouth  hy  day  and  four 
by  night,  directing  searchlights  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  entrance  at  night,  and  providing  in 
standing  orders  a  plan  of  attack  by  which  the 
vessels  were  to  close  in  at  once  upon  the  enemy 
in  case  he  should  come  out.  On  3  June,  Naval 
Constructor  Hobson    (q.v.)    made  the  attempt 

to  sink  the  "  Merrimac  "  in  the  harbor  i '^ 

and  thus  to  shut  o9  the  enemy,  a  plai 
had  been  devised  by  Sampson  as  early 
May,  when  he  had  ordered  Schley  to  use  me 
"  Sterling "  to  obstruct  the  channel.  For- 
tunately the  attempt  thus  to  block  the  chan- 
nel was  not  successful,  although  it  did  bring 
well-earned  fame  to  the  gallant  men  that  un- 
dertook its  execution.  (^  T  June  possession 
was  taken  of  Guantanamo  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  for  the  fleet,  and  on  10  June  the  first 
battalion  of  marines  was  Sanded  there.  The 
men  kept  their  position,  fighting  for  days  with 

'  '  '  1  May  to  provide  convoy  for  the 
"■  ^  >  be  sent  by  the  War  Depart- 
npa.  These  troops  arrived  off 
1  21  June  under  Genera]  Shafter 
(q.v.  1.  Through  his  chief  of  staff  Sampson 
communicated  with  Shafter  and  explained  that 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  eastern  and  western  batteries  of 
the  enemy  in  order  to  enable  the  ships  to 
enter  the  harbor.  Shafter  assented  to  this 
view,  selected  Daiquiri  as  his  landing-place, 
and  began  disembarkation  on  the  22d.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  speak  of  the  operations 
of  the  army  on  land.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
after  shelling  the  vicinity  of  Daiquiri  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  landing  of  the  troops,  the 
ships  bombarded  the  forts  at  Aguadores  on  1 
July  in  accordance  with  a  request  from  Shat- 
ter, and  on  the  next  day  bombarded  the  bat- 
teries at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Samp- 
son informed  Shafter  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  force  an  entrance  until  the  channel  should 
be  cleared  of  mines,  which  could  be  done  only 
after  the  forta  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  had  been  captured.  Further  com- 
munications followed  between  the  two,  and  on 
the  morning  of  3  July,  Sampson  on  his  flag- 
ship "  New  York  "  left  the  fleet  to  meet  Shaf- 
ter at  Siboney  for  a  prearranged  conference. 
When  the  flagship  was  about  seven  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  Santiago  the  Spanish  fleet 
discovered  steaming  out  of  the  harbor, 
once  the  ship  put  about  and  started  to  the 
west,  signaling  to  the  other  vessels  to  close 
in  and  engage  the  enemy.  This  command  had 
been   provided  for   already   in  general   orders, 
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however,  and  no  sooner  had  the  smoke  that 
showed  the  enumy  was  escaping  been  discov- 
ered than  the  blockading  vessels  had  driven 
ahead  to  meet  the  Spaniards  at  close  quarters. 
This  was  at  9;30  a.m.  The  enemy  turned  to 
the  westward  and  was  followed  by  the  entire 
squadron.  It  was  a  running  fight.  The  Span- 
ish fire  was  feeble,  erratic,  and  ineffective,  and 
that  of  our  ships,  here  as  at  Manila,  was 
steady  and  accurate,  furnishing  one  more  proof 
of  the  value  of  careful,  continuous  practice. 
By  lt20  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  or  sunk.  The  flagship  "  New 
York "  was  not  able  to  get  within  effective 
firing  distance  until  most  of  the  Spanish  ships 
had  been  driven  ashore.  Sampson  did  ar- 
rive in  time,  however,  to  receive  the  sword  of 
Admiral  Cervera.  On  our  side  there  was  but 
one  man  killed  and  only  ten  were  wounded; 
the  vessels  themselves  suffered  no  material  in- 

i'ury.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  350 
illed  and  drowned  and  160  wounded :  Cervera, 
about  seventy  officers,  and  1,600  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  On  6  July,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  President,  Sampson,  who 
was  slightly  ill,  sent  his  chief  of  staff  to  con- 
fer with  Shafter  for  co-operation  in  taking 
Santiago.  As  a  result  it  was  determined  that, 
in  case  a  second  demand  for  surrender  should 
he  refused,  the  fleet  should  bombard  the  city 
on  the  Sth,  If  this  should  not  prove  sufficient 
the  marines  and  Cuban  forces  were  to  storm 
the  Soeapa  battery  and  the  smaller  vessels 
were  to  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor.  On  the 
10th  and  11th  the  fleet  kept  up  a  continuous 
bombardment.  A  truce  was  arranged  on  the 
I2th,  and  negotiations  for  surrender  of  the 
city  began.  Admiral  Sampson  sent  his  chief 
of  staff  to  demand  that  he  be  one  of  the 
signatories  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in 
view  of  the  joint  action  of  army  and  navy,  but 
General  Shafter  declined  to  permit  this.  The 
moat  dangerous  work  was  now  over:  there 
followed,  however,  duties  none  the  less  ar- 
duous and  exacting,  Sampson  was  appointed, 
with  Maj  -Gens  James  F.  Wade  and  Matthew 
C.  Butler,  a  commissioner  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  the  evacuation  of  Cuba.  Repatriation 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  disposition  and  control 
of  the  public  offices  of  the  island,  and  many 
trifling  and  annoying  details,  as  well  as  mat- 
ters of  greater  moment,  occupied  the  whole 
time  of  the  commission  until  1  Jan,,  1809, 
when  General  Jiminez  Castellanos,  who  had 
succeeded  General  Blanco  as  captain-general, 
formally  turned  over  the  city  of  Havana  and 
the  island  to  the  American  commissioners, 
who  in  turn  resigned  them  into  the  hands  of 
Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  military  governor  of 
Cuba.  Following  his  duties  in  this  connection 
there  came  the  cares  of  an  extended  cruise  in 
West  Indian  waters  during  the  late  winter  and 
the  spring  of  1899.  Sampson  then  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  his 
official  capacity  attended  the  export  exposition 
that  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  and  took  part  also  in  the  reception 
extended  to  Admiral  Dewey  by  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  the 
Philippines,  20  and  30  Sept  ,  1899.  Sampson's 
services  in  the  West  Indian  naval  campaign 
were  fully  recognized  by  the  Administration. 
An  unfortunate  altercation  touching  the  rela- 
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tive  mer  t  of  Adm  ral  Sililev  and  of  Sampson 
m  the  campa  gn  a    I    n  the  l»attle  off  "laut  ago 

vh    !         s    arr  ed  on        Congr  ss  and    n  tl  t 
publ  c   presi    by   the   overzealous   friends   and 
partisans  ot  the  f    o  otbcera   pre  entud  the  a 
t  on  bv  Congress  that     ould  have  1  een  proper 

n  the  case  a  d  left  thout  re  yard  the  entire 
hody  of  off]  era  and  men  that  participat  d  in 
the  campa  gn  '-■ampsoii  rece  ved  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Pres  dent  for  h  ^  serv  cea    and 

n  the  a  t  mn  f  1591  the  State  ot  \e  Jeraej 
preaented  h  m  th  a  je  veled  sword  of  honor 
He  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  rear 
adm  ral  1  Aug  18i)9  On  14  Oct  follow  ng 
he  was  B  a  gned  to  command  of  the  Boston 
Navv  lard  b  t  nas  rel  e  ed  I  Oct  1901  be 
ca  IP  of  II  health  He  was  ret  red  0  Feb 
lonz 

FERRY    Ellsha   Peyre    governor   of   Wash 

ngton    (Terrtorj  and   State)     b      n   Monroe 

Mich     9  A  g     IS-'S     d    m  Seittie    Vlaah      n 

IS  o      H  B   father 

Peter  Pe^re  Ferr> 

a    nat  ve    ot    Mar 


born  Ine  of  these 
Ellsha  P.  Ferry, 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  ot 
Monroe  and  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  also 
studied  law  at  Fort  Wayne,  and,  in 
1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1850  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  ot  hi  a  profession  at  Waukegan, 
111.,  a  short  distance  north  of  Chicago,  whi 
also,  he  made  hia  entrance  into  politics.  When 
the  city  was  incorporated  he  was  its  first 
mayor;  in  1852  and  again  in  1856  he  aerved 
aa  presidential  elector  for  the  district  in 
which  he  resided;  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Constitutional  Convention  of  I8G1,  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  drafting  the 
providing  for  the  government  of  the 
monwealth;  and  from  1861  to  1S63  served  as 
bank  commissioner  for  the  State.  On  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  Governor  Yates'  staff,  serving  aa 
adjutant -general  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
this  capacity  he  rendered  valuable  service  in 
organizing,  equipping,  and  sending  into  the 
field  the  earlier  Illinois  regiments.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  work  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  U,  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-firat  Regiment  while 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  adjutant -general's 
ofGce.  This  waa  the  beginning  ot  a  friendahip, 
which  waa  the  most  influential  factor  in  de- 
termining Mr,  Ferry's  future  career.  In  1869 
ho  received  from  General  Grant  the  appoint- 
ment aa  surveyor-general  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  removing  to  the  Territory,  served 
in   that   office   until   his   appointment 
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Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  On  hU  retirement  to 
private  life  Governor  Ferry  removed  to  Se- 
attle and  resumed  hia  practice  ot  law,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  McKnaught, 
Ferry,  McKnauglit  and  Mitchell.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  he  retired  from  practice  and  be- 
came asHociated  with  the  management  of  the 
Puget  Sound  National  Bank,  as  its  vice- 
president.  In  September,  1889,  he  was  re- 
called to  public  life  by  his  nomination  as  first 
governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  was  elected  1  Oct., 
of  that  year.  On  11  Nov.,  1889,  the  ter- 
ritorial gave  place  to  the  new  State  gov- 
ernment, and  Gov.  Miles  C.  Moore,  the  last 
of  territorial  executives,  gave  way  to  Governor 
Ferry,  who  was  to  be  the  first  governor  of  the 
State.  After  serving  in  that  oifice  for  four 
years,  until  11  Jan.,  18!)3,  nith  his  usual 
capability  and  honesty,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  Governor  Ferry  was  a  member  ot  the 
first  Republican  convention  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  day  of  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  governor,  the  following  edi- 
torial comment  appeared  in  the  "  Post  Intel- 
ligencer," the  leading  Republican  newspaper 
of  the  State;  "He  has  mui-h  more  than  met 
the  high  expectations  ot  his  friends.  His 
official  term  has  included  some  trying  experi- 
ences, but  in  every  instance  Governor  Ferry 
has  discharged  his  responsibilities  with  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  tact,  firmness,  probity,  and 
resolution.  He  retires  to  private  life  followed 
by  the  hearty  plaudits  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
all  parties,  who  tender  him  their  best  wishes 
for  happiness  and  comfort  during  all  the 
years  that  are  to  come  to  him." 

BUBIIT.  William  Benjamin,  lawyer,  author, 
and  sociologist,  b.  in  Borispol,  Government  of 
Poltava,  Russia,  1  Sept.,  1873,  youngest  child 
ot  Henri  and  Bertha   (BernsteinI   Rubin.     He 
was   about   nine   years   ot    age   when   he   was 
brought,   by   his   parents,    to   America,      Con 
sequently,  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
this  country.     Always  bookish   in   his  tastes. 
he   early   manifested   a   desire   for   knowledge, 
and    through    close    application,    strong    con- 
centrative  ability,  and   quick   perception  com- 
pleted  the   regular  high   school  course   in  the 
short   space   of   two   years.     After   completing 
the  course  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
he  entered  the  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years,  and  then  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan,  from  which  he  received  his   lit- 
erary and  law  degrees.     He  then  returned  to 
Milwaukee,    where   he   was   admitted   to    " 
bar,    and   established   himself   immediately 
the  practice  of  his  profession.     From  a  small 
beginning,   his  clientele  has  grown  until   he 
now  maintains  one  of  the  largest  law  ofii    " 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     His  reputation 
a  lawyer  of  ability  and  integrity  has  traveled 
far,  and  in  certain  fields  ot  the  law  he  has 
interstate,   if  not  a  national,  reputation, 
is  engaged   in  general   practice,   and  has  been 
eminently    successful    as    a    trial    lawyer 
civil   litigation   as   well   as   in   criminal   c 
and   he   has,   without   doubt,   conducted   ! 
jury  trials,  has  tried  more  homicide  cases  and 
secured   more   acquittals,   than   any   other 
torney  in  his  State.    He  has  not  confined  1 
eeJf   to   court   work   merely.     As  a   consulting 
attorney  and  along  commercial  lines,  he  has 
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achieved  a  reputation  second  to  none  Above 
all,  Mr.  Rubin  is  the  attorney  tor  the  people, 
and  the  champion  of  organized  labor.  Real- 
izing the  world-old  struggle  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  the  bitter  injustice  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  those  who  toil,  he  has  made 
their  cause  his  own,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  from  the  courts  new  and 
progressive  decisions  which  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  and  wide-reaehing  significance.  As 
was  well  said  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ot  Wisconsin,  he  has  done 
more  to  change  the  law  of  master  and  servant 
as  interpreted  by  the  bench  ot  the  State  than 
any  other  lawyer  in  Wisconsin  He  his  in 
particular,  directed  his  efforts  against  the  use 
of  contempt  proceedings  in  strikes  and  again'it 
the  injunction,  and  in  a  large  measure  he  has 
revolutionized  the  world  of  capital  and  labor 
by  summoning  to  his  aid,  and  using  ra  labor  h 
service  these  weapons,  formerly  considered  the 
legitimate  property  of,  and  for  use  solelv  by 
employers.  Through  his  exertions  the>  haie 
been  found  equally  available  as  instruments 
ot  offense  and  defense  in  the  hands  ot  the 
workman  seeking  justice.  All  this  he  has 
done  without  a  retainer,  having  steadfastly 
refused  all  remuneration  from  organized  labor. 
Mr.  Rubin,  though  known  as  a  fighter  in  court, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  man  ot  peaceful  inclinations, 
favoring  principles  of  arbitration  and  meth- 
ods of  conciliation  wherever  possible.  Through 
is  wise  counsel  and  direction,  and  his  splen- 
id  exercise  ot  common  sense,  many  serious 
_-tuations  have  been  averted,  and  matters  in 
controversy  compromised  to  the  satisfaction  ot 
all  concerned.  However,  when  definite  prin- 
ciples are  at  stake,  when  it  is  clearly  a  mat- 
ter ot  sacrificing  honor  or  fighting  to  the  bit- 
ter end,  then  is  the  time  that  Mr.  Rubin  mani- 
testa  that  firmness  ot  character  and  able  gen- 
eralship which  have  meant  so  much  to  the 
cause  of  labor.  Part  ot  the  year  1913  Mr. 
Rubin  spent  abroad,  studying  labor  condi- 
tions and  unionism  in  various  countries.  On 
his  return,  he  wrote  for  the  "  International 
Molders  Journal,"  a  series  ot  articles  which 
set  forth  his  observations  in  the  various  coun- 
tries which  he  visited  in  Europe,  bearing  upon 
the  relationship  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
theories  ot  organized  tabor,  and  the  policies 
and  methods  by  which  the  workmen  in  the 
several  countries  have  endeavored  to  work  out 
(heir  industrial  problems.  These  articles  are 
so  masterly  in  their  conception,  display  such 
a  keen  psychological  understanding  of  human 
nature,  and  have  created  so  much  favorable 
comment  among  those  privileged  to  read  them, 
that  Mr.  Rubin  has  been  induced  to  have  them 
published  in  book  form.  The  volume  is  en- 
titled "The  Toiler  in  Europe."  During  1915 
a  serial  story  from  his  pen  appeared  monthly 
in  one  periodical,  while  numerous  articles, 
essays,  and  short  stories— all  in  connection 
with  his  favorite  suhieets,  "  Organized  Labor," 
"Unionism,"  and  "The  Man  Who  Labors." 
have  been  contributed  to  magazines  through- 
out the  country.  Conscientious  in  anything 
that  he  undertakes,  he  gives  his  readers  noth- 
ing but  the  beat,  and  everything  that  he 
writes  contains  some  mora!,  some  thought  that 
they  can  take  with  them  and  ponder  over.  Al- 
though Mr.  Rubin  does  not  believe  in  private 
charity,    his   hand    is  ever    in  his   purse   to 
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alleviate  the  miBery  of  the  poor,  and  he  givea, 
not  only  of  his  worldly  goodB,  but  of  himself. 
In  his  Morks  of  benevolence  and  eharity,  he 
was  always  most  ably  assisted  by  hia  charm- 
ing ivife,  «hn  was  liis  real  partner  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  deeds,  until  her  death.  In 
honor  of  her  memory,  Mr.  Rubin  endowed  a 
number  of  charitable  beneficences.  Mr.  Rubin 
has  been  a  moving  spirit  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  and  charitable  institutions  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee;  he  was  the  prime  factor 
in  the  organization  of  the  Union  Bank  ot 
Milwaukee,  a  bank  which  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  which  is  controlled  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  sympathize  with  or- 
ganized labor,  A  number  of  labor  unions  are 
atockboldcrs,  and  the  bank,  which  is  still 
young,  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  an 
element  of  importance  in  the  financial  world. 
Often  "  big  business "  corporations  have  ap- 
proached Mr.  Rubin  with  offers  of  large  re- 
tainers which,  no  doubt,  would  have  proved 
irresistible  to  many,  but  true  to  his  ideals, 
he  has  steadily  refused  to  subsidize  either  his 
conscience  or  his  services,  preferring  to  re- 
main free  to  fight  for  the  right  in  each  in- 
stance, as  he  sees  it,  more  often  than  not 
without  retainer  of  any  sort.  Although  he 
has  always  had  definite  and  decided  views  on 
all  matters  of  public  concern,  whether  local 
or  national,  he  has  not  been  active  politically, 
but  in  keeping  with  his  tolerant  views,  the 
man  or  measure  which  to  him  seems  best,  ir- 
respective of  party  politics,  always  receives 
his  support.  He  is  most  progressive,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of 
his  time;  the  reforms  and  measures  which  he 
advocates  are  bound  to  become  realities  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  and  many  of  the  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  have  had  his 
authorship.  Mr.  Rubin  is  also  a  dreamer— 
not  a  visionary— the  type  of  man  who  sees 
what  the  world  needs  to  make  it  a  better 
place  for  humanity,  and  then  proceeds  to 
build  foundations  beneath  his  "  castles  in  the 
air,"  He  combines  within  himself  those 
qualities  so  rarely  found  in  company,  for  he 
is  at  once  an  idealist  and  a  man  of  practical 
judgment,  one  who  sees  conditions  as  they 
are,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  keen  insight, 
has  complete  realization  of  what  they  should 
be,  and  can  bridge  the  gulf  with  suggestions 
applicable  to  present-day  prohlems.  Until  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  ideal, 
be  has  some  tangible  solution  for  immediate 
difficulties,  something  whereby  suffering  man- 
kind is  to  benefit  and  progress  at  least  one 
step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  human  hap- 
piness and  right  living.  He  has  always  been 
identified  with  the  real,  the  big  things  of  life. 
An  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  however,  may  best  be  gained,  perhaps, 
from  the  nords  of  one  of  the  big  leaders  in 
the  labor  world,  who  wrote  ot  him:  "I  look 
upon  him  (Mr,  Rubin)  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  America,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  writing  himself  deeply  into  the 
history  of  our  development  toward  industrial 
justice.  I  have  met  a  number  of  exceedingly 
able  lawyers,  but  Rubin  exceeds  them  all 
the  clearness  of  his  reason,  soundness  of  mi 
knowledge  of  things  as  thej  are. 


fulness  in  fighting  for  the  right,"  Mr.  Rubin 
married  12  Sept.,  1897,  Sonia  Mesirow,  of  Mil- 
waukee,    She  died  12  April,  1915,  leaving  one 

SQUIRE,  Andrew,  lawyer,  b.  in  Mantua, 
Ohio,  21  Oct.,  1850,  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Martha  (Wilmot)  Squire.  Through 
both  his  parents  he  is  descended  from  the 
earliest  English  settlers  in  New  England, 
most  of  the  family  having  been  residents  of 
Connecticut.  His  father,  although  by  pro- 
fession a  physician,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  legislature  during  1860-61,  and  always 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  Mr,  Squire  first 
attended  school  at  Mantua  and  HJram,  then 
entered  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Insti- 
tute, at  Hiram,  Ohio,  Like  his  father,  he  at 
first  intended  becoming  a  physician,  and  even 
began  bis  medical  studies  in  Cleveland,  but  a 
preference  for  the  law  having  manifested  it- 
self, he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  its  study. 
Later  he  continued  his  education  at  Hiram 
College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1872. 
Some  months  later  he  began  a  regular  course 
of  study  for  the  bar  in  the  office  of  Cadwell 
and  Marvin,  in  Cleveland.  In  the  following 
December  he  was  regularly  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  when,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Cadwell,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  elevated  to 
the  Common  Pleas  bench,  Mr.  Squire  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Marvin,  form- 
ing the  firm  of  Marvin  and  Squire,  Later 
Lieut. -Gov.  Alphonso  Hart  entered  the  firm, 
whereupon  it  became  known  as  Marvin, 
Hart  and  Squire,  This  association  came  to 
an  end  in  1878.  Other  associations  were  then 
entered  into;  first  the  firm  of  Estep,  Dickey 
and  Squire  and  finally,  the  present  partner- 
ship. Squire,  Sanders  and  Dempsey,  formed 
in  1890,  Mr,  Squire  has  specialized  in  the 
practice  of  corporation  law,  in  which  he  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Ohio  bar.  Among  his  clients  are  some  of  the 
largest  corporate  interests  of  the  State.  He 
has  also  become  identified  with  some  of  them 
in    the   capacity    of    stockholder    and    official. 


Bank  ot  Commerce,  the  National  Association, 
the  Citizens'  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  the 
People's  Savings  Batik  Company,  the  CI  eve  ■ 
land  Stone  Company,  the  National  Carbon 
Company,  the  National  Artificial  Silk  Com- 
pany, and  the  Linde  Air  Products  Company. 
Mr,  Squire  has  always  been  actively  interested 
in  politics,  being  allied  with  the  Republican 
party,  but  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
public  olfice.  In  18!)0  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  St, 
Louis.  In  Masonry  he  has  risen  to  the  high, 
est  honors,  having  attained  the  thirty-third 
degree.  He  is  president  of  the  Union  Club; 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Country  Club; 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Rowfant,  University, 
Tavern,  Chagrin  Valley  Hunt,  Mayfield  Coun- 
try, Shaker  Heights  Country,  Roadside,  Ot- 
tawa Shooting,  Cleveland  Athletic,  Middle 
Bass,  University  (New  York),  and  the  Co- 
lumbus (Columbus  Ohio)  Clubs.  He  is  also 
a  meml  (  the  Int  national,  the  American, 
the  01  Stat  and  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tions; a  m  mb  f  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Comm  a  d  the   Cleveland  Chamber  of  In- 

dustry  the  Ele  t      a1  League  of  Cleveland,  the 
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Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameriran 
Revolution,  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
vestryman  of  Trinity  Catiiedral,  trustee  of  the 
Garfield  Memorial  Association,  trustee  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  Case  Library.  In  1873  Mr. 
Squire  married  Ella,  daughter  of  Eljner  Mott, 
of  Hiram,  Ohio,  She  died  in  1895,  being 
Burviyed  by  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  have 
since  died.  On  24  June,  18!)6,  he  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Belden  Seymour,  of 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

CEAIG,  Alfred  M.,  jurist,  b,  in  Edgar 
County,  111.,  15  Jan.,  1831;  d.  in  Galesburg, 
HI,  in  1011,  son  of  David  and  Minta  iRameyl 
Cmg  HiB  grand- 
father Thomas 


who  < 


of      Ireland, 
■   thii 


countrv  m  the 
early  part  of  last 
century  and  set- 
tled jn  Philadel- 
phia His  mother 
nae  the  daughter 
of  hinot  Eamey,  a 
Virginian  «  ho  had 
been  associated 
with  Daniel  Boone, 
Simon  Kenton  and 
others  of  the  Ken- 
tucky pioneers; 
one  of  the  middle 
elasa  in  the  South, 
«hieh  had  no  pro- 
prietary interest  in 
slavery  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  institution  At 
just  about  the  time  that  Judge  Craig 
was  born  and  during  his  early  child- 
hood there  uas  a  very  pronounced  exodus 
from  KentutiiT  and  Tennessee  into  terri- 
tory further  north  Among  these  emigrants 
were  the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  others  who  were  afterward  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  the  Northwestern  States. 
Among  these  also  was  the  Craig  family, 
which  settled  in  Fulton  County,  111 ,  and 
set  about  carving  a  home  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. It  was  in  this  rugged  environment  that 
'  Judge  Craig  spent  his  lioyhood,  meanwhile  at- 
tending the  district  school.  In  1848  he  began 
preparing  for  Knox  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1S53.  Law  schools  were 
known  in  those  days,  certainly  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  so  young  Craig  entered  the 
law  office  of  William  C  Goudy,  at  Lewiston, 
111.  Within  a  year  he  was  able  to  pass  the 
examinations  necessary  to  admission  to  the 
bar,  after  which  he  opened  his  own  office  in 
Knoxville,  111.,  the  county  seat  of  Knox 
County  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  lawyers  to  ride  the  circuit  with  the  judge, 
and  so  it  was  that  Knoxville  was  frequently 
visited  by  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Palmer,  and 
other  pioneer  lawyers,  who  afterward  in- 
scribed their  names  in  large  letters  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  In  185B  Mr.  Craig  was  ap- 
pointed State's  attorney  for  the  unexpired  term 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  C. 
Goudy.  Five  years  later  he  was  elected  county 
judge   of   Knox   County.      In    1870   he 
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member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
which  drafted  the  present  Constitution  of  Illi- 
nois. In  this  work  he  took  a  very  prominent 
part,  especially  in  preparing  the  articles  pro- 
viding for  the  judiciary  and  county  govern- 
■  i,  which  were  based  on  a  compromise  be- 
the  old  Virginia  county  and  the  New 
England  township  systems.  Judge  Craig, 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  was  connected 
with  many  important  cases,  some  of  which 
attracted  national  attention  in  their  time, 
remembered  in  the  State  to  this 
day.  One  of  these  was  the  De  Hague  case, 
involving  a  political  murder,  which  was 
brought  to  Knox  County  on  a  change  of  venue 
from  Henderson  County.  In  the  trial  Judge 
Craig  was  the  counsel  tor  the  defendant,  and 
"  >  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  his  client, 
aiao  counsel  in  the  litigation  over  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Knuxville  to 
'?hurg,  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of 
Osborne  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  murder,  this  being  the  only  recorded 
legal  execution  in  Knox  County.  In  1873 
Judge  Craig  was  elected  to  the  l>ench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  being  re-elected  in  1882,  and 
again  in  1001.  Altogether  he  served  in  this 
capacity  for  twenty-seven  years.  Among  the 
in    which    he   rendered   decision   during 

period    was     that     of    the     People     vs. 

Wabash  Railroad  Company,  in  which  was 
established  the  principle  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture has  the  right  to  supervise  and  adjust 
the  rates  of  common  carriers,  whether  such 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
that  State,  or  of  some  other  State.  The  de- 
'a  this  case  was  taken  into  considera- 
fixing  the  provisions  of  the  interstate 
laws  subsequently  enacted.  An- 
other case  of  far-reaching  importance  in  which 
Judge  Clalg  presided  was  that  of  the  Illinois 
Central  against  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  the  act  incorporating 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
granting  it  a  atrip  of  land  200  feet  wide,  for 
right  of  way,  and  providing  that  the  railroad 
might  take  possession  of  any  land,  streams, 
and  water  privileges  along  the  right  of  way 
for  railroad  purposes,  did  not  include  posses- 
sion of  the  submerged  lands  tying  along  the 
lake  front  in  Chicago  adjacent  to  the  right  of 
way.  The  decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
Craig  secured  the  lake  front  lands  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  last  notable  public  work  in  which 
Judge  Craig  participated  was  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Tax  Commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Deneen  to  revise  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  State.  Judge  Craig  was  one  of  that  class 
of  rugged  frontiersmen  which  was  represented 
in  the  professions  by  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
and  who  lived  during  the  transition  period 
which  saw  the  wilderness  transformed  into 
civilized  communities.  Of  such  men  was  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  constituted.  They 
had  been  raised  among  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  by  the  pioneer  families 
and  they  were  well  fitted  to  construe  the  law 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  State.  And  of  this  group 
Judge  Craig  was  almost  the  last  one  to  pass 
away.  In  1900  he  retired  from  the  bench  and 
devoted  his  time  to  his  private  interests, 
banking  and  farming,  as  well  as  to  such  ac- 
tivities tor  the  good  of  the  community  not  In- 
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Toiving   continuoua   effort.     On   4   Aug.,   1856, 
he  married  Elizabeth  P.  Harvey. 

CSAia,  Charles  C„  jurist,  b.  in  Knoxville, 
111,.  16  June,  1865,  son  of  Alfred  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Harvey)  Craig.  His  father,  Judge  Al- 
fred M  Cra'g  as  also  a  la  yer  an  1  for 
twenty  ae  en  yeara  a  ji  8t  ce  of  the  ^up: 
Court  of  the  State  of  111  no  s  He  attended 
the  publ  schools  of  Knoxv  He  and  later, 
Knox  College  and  Notre  Dame  Ln  lera  ty  In 
1883  he  reee  ed  an  ai  po  ntment  to  tl  e  U  S. 
Na  al  Academy  at  Annapol  a  here  he  eom- 
"  '    ■"   "  "  "    howev  r    a  youth 

e  t  to  le  content 
vh  ch  accompl  shment 
depended  o  a 
wh  ch  m  ght  i 
occur  Consequent- 
ly he  res  gi  ed  de- 
term  ned  to  enter 
h  a  father  a 
fess  n  He  began 
preparing  for  h' 
legal  oareer  m  tl 
office  of  Stevenson 
and  Ewing, 
Bloom  ington 
also  attending  the 
Bloommgton  Wcs- 
lejan  Law  School. 
In  1888  he  Mas  ad- 
m  tte 1  to  the  ba 
and  began  practi 
at  Calesburg  III 
Being  poBsesBed     f 


M'&m^ 


of 


nfi 


actively  into  the  pol  t  cal  and  1  a  ness  affa 
of  h  s  comn  n  ty  a  d  soon  had  an  extena  v 
practice  n  all  he  courts  of  the  State  and 
later  also  in  those  of  ther  <5tate«>  An  oi  g 
h  s  more  prom  e  t  cabes  as  the  Harr  so 
Vleatherly  case  h  ch  passed  through  all  th 
courts  a  d  m  ol  ed  the  t  tie  to  over  IjO  qua 
ter  sect  ons  of  land  in  d  ff  rent  count  ea  of 
the  m  litary  tract  the  Knox  County  graft 
scandals  etc  In  1898  and  aga  n  n  1900 
Mr  Cra  g  vaa  elected  a  member  of  the  ge 
eral  assembly  Dur  ng  both  terms  he  served 
o  the  Comm  ttee  of  the  Tud  c  ary  and  a 
B  ated  n  draft  ng  and  rev  a  ng  all  of  the  m- 
{ ortant  la  a  paaaed  hy  the  house  In  190* 
he  as  ai  I  0  nted  a  member  of  the  Illinoia 
State  Lomm  as  o  to  the  Lou  s  ana  Purchase 
Expo*  t  on  at  &t  Lou  s  in  b  ch  he  vas 
cha  rman  of  the  Comm  ttee  on  Agr  culture. 
He  vaa  nstrumental  n  hav  ng  prepared  an 
exh  h  t  wl  ch  far  surpassed  anylh  ng  pre- 
ouily  shown  11  ^trat  ng  the  reso  rcea  of 
the  State  and  the  sc  ent  lie  treatment  of  so  Is 
and  crops  Outs  de  of  h  s  profess  onal  act  vi- 
tiea   he      as  clos  iy  asaoc  ated       th  h  s  father 

n  1  ank  ng  farn  ng  and  var  oua  other  busi- 
ness entcrpr  ses      Cn  the  death  of  1  a  father, 

n  1911  he  sue  ceded  h  m  a>"  d  re  tor  and 
pres  de  t  n  several  bank  ng  nst  tot  ons  and 
also  took  over  h  s  law  pract  In  191"  he 

vas  a  delcRBte  to  the  Nat  nnal  Democratic 
Convent  on  at  Bait  more      In  Hil3  Mr    Craig 

vas  ele  ted  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  C  rt 
of  111  no  a  on  wh  ch  h  s  father  had  aer\ed  so 
illustT  ousir     and     n    1016    he    became    ch  ef 


justice.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spa,niah- 
Ameriean  War,  Judge  Craig,  mindful  of  the 
training  he  had  receiyed  from  the  nation,  or- 
ganized a  battery  of  artillery,  of  which  he 
was  elected  captain.  Bj;  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  ready  for  active  service,  however, 
hostilities  had  terminated.  The  command  con- 
tinued in  the  National  Guard  of  Illinoia  for 
several  years  thereafter.  During  this  period 
Captain  Craig  passed  through  the  interme- 
diate grades  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  be- 
came chief  ordnance  officer,  on  account  of  his 
expert  knowledge  of  gunnery.  Judge  Craig, 
since  his  election  to  Uie  Supreme  Court,  has 
made  his  personality  strongly  felt,  and  baa 
done  his  full  share  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.  His  opinions  show  not 
only  a  thorough  and  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  also  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  changing  conditiona,  brought  about 
by  the  economic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  State  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneers. 

MITCHELL,  Silas  Weir,  physician  and 
author,,!),  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  Feb.,  1829; 
d.  there,  4  Jan.,  1914,  eon  of  Dr.  John  Keara- 
ley  and  Matilda  (Henry)  Mitchell.  His  fa- 
ther, a  medical  practitioner  and  profeaaor  in 
JelFeraon  Medical  College,  wrote  several  poems 
and    short    stories   of   considerable   merit,      8. 
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H  p  t  I  Ph  I  d  Iph 
ciated  at  that  time  in  the  preparation  of  val- 
uable papers  on  "  Reflex  Paralysis,"  "  Gun- 
shot Wounds  and  Other  Injuries  of  Nerves," 
and  "  On  Malingering,  especially  in  regard  to 
Simulation  of  Diaeaaea  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem," Subsequently  he  became  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phj^icians.  His 
papers  treated  chiefly  of  physiology,  toxicology, 
-""  nervous  diseases,  on  which  subjects  he  was 
acknowledged  authority  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL  D  from  Harvard  in  1886,  from 
Edinburgh  in  1805.  Princeton,  1896,  Toronto, 
in06,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1910  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
MD.,  from  the  University  of  Bologna  (1888). 
"-  -as  a  member  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
)n,  the  American  Neurological  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  president  1908-09, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Tendon  Medical  Society,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Maine  Academy  of 
Science,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Rome. 
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He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  and  honorary  foreign 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  He  was  foreign  corre- 
spondent and  associate  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bologna,  Geaellsehaft 
Dentscber  Nervenartze,  foreign  associate  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Norway,  and  cor- 
responding associate  of  "  Der  Verein  fur  inuere 
Medicin,"  Berlin.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Eome,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Sweden.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Pathologists  in 
18B6,  and  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  1891.  He  became  a 
Companion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States  in  1887.  He  delivered  various  ora- 
tions and  addresses  before  medical  faculties, 
and  the  titles  of  his  papers  exceed  one  hundred 
in  numher.  Dr.  Mitchell  first  turned  his  at- 
tention to  fiction  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
lie  wrote,  "  The  Children's  Hour,"  the  sales 
of  which  were  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion Fair  in  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he 
wrote  short  stories  for  the  Children's  Hob 
pital,  and  in  1830  published  his  first  novel 
Since  then  he  also  produced  several  volumes 
of  verse.  His  works  include,  "  The  Won 
derfu!  Stories  of  Fuz-buz  the  Fly,  and  Mother 
Grabem  the  Spider"  (18671;  "Wear  and 
Tear,  or  Hints  for  the  Overworked"  (1871 1 
"  On  Injuries  of  the  Nerves  and  Their  Con 
sequences"  (1872);  "Pat  and  Blood,  ani 
How  to  Make  Them"  (1877);  "Nurse  and 
Patient,  and  Camp  Cure"  (1877);  "Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System,  Especially  of  Women 

(18811;  "Hephzibah  Guinness,''  "Thee  and 
You,"  and  "  A  Draft  on  the  Bank  of  Spain 

(I  vol.,  1880);  "The  Hill  of  Stones  and  Other 
Poems"  (1882);  "In  War-Time "  (18841 
"Roland  Blake"  (18861;  "A  Masque  and 
Other  Poems  "  ( 1887 )  ;  "  Prince  Littleboy  and 
Other  Tales  Out  of  Fairyland"  (1888),  anl 
"  Doctor    and   Patient,    a    Series    of    Essays 

(18881;  "Far  in  the  Forest,  a  Story  of  the 
Pennsylvftnia  Woodlands"  (1888);  "Cup  of 
Youth,  and  Other  Poems"  (1881)1  ;  "A  Psalm 
of  Deaths;  Francois  Villon,  and  Other  Poem^ 

(1890);  "The  Disorders  of  Sleep"  (I8S0) 
"Precision  in  Medicine "  (18911;  "Character 
istics:  a  Novel"  (1892);  "Francis  Drake 
A  Tragedy  of  the  Sea"  (1893)  ;  "The  Mother 
and  Other  Poems"  (1893);  "The  Conduct  of 
the  Medical  Life"  (1883);  "Clinical  Lessons 
Given  at  the  Infirmary"  for  Nervous  Diseases 

(18931 1  "  Erythromelaigia "  (1893) ;  "Ad 
dress  Before  the  American  Medico-Psycho 
logical  Association"  (1894)  ;  "Mr,  Kris 
Kringle"        (1898);        "Collected        Poems 

( 1896 ) ;  "  Madeira  Party  "  ( 18B7 ) ;  "  The 
Relations  of  Nervous  Disorders  in  Women  to 
Pelvic     Disease"     (18971;     "Hugh     Wynne 

(18981;    "Adventures   of   Franqois"    (1899) 
"Dr.  North  and  His  Friends"  (19001  ;  "Auto 
biography  of  a  Quack"   (1900)  ;  "The  Wager 
and  Other  Poems"   (1900);   "Selected  Poems 
with   Ode  on  a  Lycian  Tomb"   (1900);   "The 
Physician"   (1900);  "Circumstance"   (19011 
"When  All  the   Woods  Are   Green"    (1901 
"New  Samaria  and  a  St.  Martin's  Summer 


(1901)  ;  "The  MuBcuIac  Factors  Concerned  in 
Ankle  Clonus"  (1902);  "Nurses  and  Their 
Education"  (1902);  "Comedy  of  Conscience" 
(1902);  "Little  Stories"  (1903);  "Youth  of 
Washington"  (19041;  "The  Evolution  of  the 
Rest  Treatment "  ( 1904) ;  "  Ailutophobia  " 
(1905);  "Address  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City  " 
( 1905 ) ;  "  Constance  Treacot  "  ( 1905 ) ;  "A 
Diplomatic  Adventure"  (1905);  "Pearl" 
(19061;  "Address  to  the  Nurse  Graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital" 
(1906);  "Some  Memoranda  in  Regard  to 
William  Harvey,  M.D."  (1907);  "The  Mind 
Reader"  (1907);  "The  Red  City"  (1907); 
"Treatment  by  Rest,  Seclusion,  Etc."  (19081  ; 
"  Ataxia — from  Emotion  "  ( 1909 )  ;  "  Address 
to  the  American  Neurological  Association" 
( 1909 )  ;  "  Address  before  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgicai  Society  ot  Maryland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Dedication  of  Its  Building " 
(19001;  "Address  at  Opening  of  New  Hall 
of  the  Coliege  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  " 
(1909);  "The  Comfort  of  the  Hills,  and 
Other  Poems"  (19101;  "John  Sherwood, 
Ironmaster"  (10111.  Dr.  Mitchell  always 
was  intensely  interested  in  children,  and  when 
his  boik  The  Children  s  Hour  aipeared  m 
1872  he  was  called  upon  for  more  such 
stones  for  children  Throughout  his  entire 
life  children  figured  pr  minenfly  He  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  urge  the  medital 
inspection  of  school  children  He  also  traced 
the  headaches  of  children  to  abuse  of  their 
eves  Many  of  the  ad\aneed  ideas  in  the 
treatment  of  (hildren  no«  in  practice  ha've 
been  attributed  to  him  Dr  Mitchell  8  fiction 
was  of  an  endearing  quality  At  a  dinner 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Alumni  htld  in  New  York 
Citv  on  10  Feb  1912  he  told  how  he  came 
to  be  a  writer  of  fiction      He  said  When 

success  in  my  profession  gave  me  the  freedom 
of  long  summer  holidays  the  desj-otism  of  mv 
habits  of  work  «ould  have  made  entire  idle 
ness  mere  ennui  I  turned  to  nhat  except 
for  stern  need  would  have  been  my  lifel  ng 
work  from  youth — literature — and  bored  by 
idleness  wrote  my  first  novel  There  is  a  les 
ion  for  you — never  be  idle  In  anv  land  but 
tl  IS  such  an  experiment  as  a  successful  nciel 
would  have  injuriously  affected  the  profes 
sional  career  of  a  me  heal  consultant  or  so  I 
was  told  Iv  an  emiULnt  English  physician 
I  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  American 
way  of  loiking  at  life  If  you  give  ycur  best 
to  medicine  and  the  lav  'vou  may  write  novels 
or  verse  or  play  golf  or  ride  the  wildest  colt 
of  hobbies  On  1  June  1<H6  the  dispensary 
building  at  Seventeenth  and  Summer  Stretts 
Philadelphia  Pa  was  formally  dedicated  in 
his  memory  Dr  Mitchell  was  ont  of  the 
founders  of  the  OrthopLdi  Hospital  and  In 
firmar\  for  Nervous  Diseases  with  which  the 
dispensary  is  connected  The  dedication  ad 
dress  wa^  delivered  by  the  dean  of  American 
surgeons  Dr  Vlilliam  M  Keen  who  was  a 
class  friend  and  assocmte  of  Dr  Mitchell  s 
for  a  period  of  fifty  three  years  In  his  ad 
dress  the  renowned  surgeon  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  h  s  departed  friend  I  have  al 
ways  felt  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ttiir  Mitchell  was  the  first  of  three  epochal 
events  of  my  life  T)r  Keen  declared  Be 
ferring   to   their   early   acquaintance    he   con 
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tinned:  "The  itimulus  and  direction  of  my 
profesaional  life  began  in  those  days  witli  hi 
as  a  dominant  factor.  I  have  always  gladly 
acknowledged  this  great  debt.  I  have  met  "  ' 
known  many  of  the  best  in  medicine 
America  and  Europe,  and  I  aay  unhesitatingly 
that  Weir  Mitchell  was  the  most  original,  fer- 
tile, alert  medical  man  I  have  ever  known, 
either  here  or  abroad.  His  very  touch 
vibrant  with  the  restleBa  mental  forces  within 
him.  Every  institution  with  which  he  waa 
connected,  every  committee  of  which  he  waa 
a  member,  took  on  a  new  and  vigorona  life. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  Directory  of  Nurses,  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  and,  in  later  life,  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  this  hospital,  all  felt 
the  throb  of  his  genius."  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
twice  married  first  on30Sept  1853  to  Mary 
Middleton  Elwyn  who  died  on  21  Sept  1S62 
They  were  the  parents  of  two  children  Johi 
Kearstcy  and  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell  Dr 
Mitchell  married  again  on  23  June  ISi  > 
Mary  Cadwalder  and  they  had  one  daughter 
DOITWOBTH  Geoig'e  lawyer  and  jurist  b 
in  Maebias  Me  26  Nov  1861  son  of  Patrick 
Enright  Dfnujrtl  a  native  of  Ireland  who 
netfltd  in  Machiaa 


merLhant  lumb« 
manufacturer  an 
shipowner  Hi 

mother  wh  '^ 


Mary  Elini 


^^^r-y<S- 


Puritan 
atock  a  descendant 
of  Richard  Baker 
who  came  from 
England  to  Massa 
ehu  setts  in  1G40 
and  settled  in  Dor 
Chester  Her  par 
ents  were  Edward 
Baker  and  "^usan 
Gilman  (Young) 
B  i.ker  and  both 
Sam  lel  Baker  and 
soldiers  in  the  Ee^o 
lutjon  George  Donwtrth  after  attending 
the  puHic  schools  in  Machia^  entered 
Georgetow  n  College  w  here  he  w  as  gradu 
ated  in  1881  He  then  studied  law  m  the 
office  of  his  hrother  Jihn  P  Donworth  at 
Houlton  Me  and  wiS  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1883  After  four  years  practice  at  Fort  Pair 
field  Me  he  removed  to  Seattle  Wash  in 
1888  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  charter  commission  of  fifteen  to 
frame  the  first  charter  for  the  city  if  Seattle 
under  the  new  State  government  In  18J2  he 
was  chosen  corporation  counsel  of  Seattle 
serving  two  years  Mr  Donworth  was  preai 
dent  of  the  VWfchington  ''tate  Bar  Association 
in  1889  1900  and  m  1908  09  was  a  membtr 
of  the  Seattle  school  board  He  was  ap 
pointed  U  S  distr  ct  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Washington  in  1909  resigning  in 
1012  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  Fir  a 
number  of  years  Mr  Donworth  was  asiociatei 
m  practice  with  exU  S  Senator  Samuel  H 
Piles  and  James  B  Howe  under  the  firm  name 


of  Piles  Donworth  and  Howe  and  later 
formed  the  law  hrm  of  Donworth  and  Todd. 
He  IS  a  member  of  the  Rainier  Lni\er8ity, 
College  Seattle  'iacl  t  and  beattle  Golf  and 
Country  and  many  otl  er  exclusive  clubs  On 
22  Aug  1889  he  married  at  Houlton  Me., 
Emma  Laura  Tenney  daughter  of  Charles  P. 
Tenney  of  Houlton  and  they  haio  tl  ree  chil- 
dren Charles  Tenney  Robert  Baker  and  Mary 
Donworth 

BURKE  Stevenson  lawyer  judge  and  rail- 
way magnate  h  m  bt  Lavirente  County, 
N  \  26  Noi  le^e  d  at  Washington  D  C, 
24  April    1404      Ii    lb34  the  family  removed 


the  State  of  Ohio,  settling  on  a  small  farm 
ir  New  Kidgeville,  Lorain  County.  Here 
he  spent  his  boyhood  days,  working  with  his 
father,  receiving,  meanwhile,  the  usual  country 
school  education.  The  rugged  constitution, 
ideals  of  honesty  and  integrity,  industry,  and 
thrift,  were  the  only  heritage  of  his  parents. 
With  high  aspirations,  born  of  the  spirit  of  his 
lew  home,  he  early  learned  to  shoulder  the  re- 
jponsibilities  of  self-support  and  of  securing  a 
higher  education.  As  a  means  to  an  end,  he 
taught  school  for  several  terms,  beginning  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1846  he  entered 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  but 
was  unable  to  complete  hia  eourae.  Choosing 
the  law  as  his  life  work,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Horace  D.  Clark,  at  Elyria,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  became  an  industrious, 
thorough  student,  laying  his  foundation  deep 
and  broad.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  in  August,  1848,  he  formed  his  first  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Clark.  In  this  formative 
period  of  his  legal  career,  he  manifested  ex- 
ceptional abilities  and  his  practice,  at  the  age 
of  twonty-siK,  exceeded  that  of  any  lawyer  in 
Lorain  County.  Hia  reputation  for  thorough- 
ness of  preparation,  clear  insight  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  case  in  hand,  logical  and 
convincing  presentation  of  the  facts,  to  the 
jury  or  court,  soon  made  it  essential  to  re- 
tain him  in  cases  taken  from  his  borne  traunty 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1861  Mr.  Burke 
was  elected  to  the  common  pleas  bench  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  taking 
hia  seat  on  0  Feb.,  1802.  Judge  Burke  waa 
re-elected,  but  only  served  a  portion  of  his 
second  term,  retiring  on  9  Feb.,  1869.  His 
successor  on  the  bench,  Judge  Boynton,  said 
of  him:  "As  a  common  pleas  judge,  Judge 
Burke  excelled.  He  was  notably  a  good  judge 
in  the  trial  of  jury  cases.  He  made  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  issue  between  the  parties 
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very  clear  to  a  jury  in  the  instructions  that 
he  gave.  He  never  adopted  the  practice  o(  read- 
ing long  pleadings  to  a  jury  in  order  to  advise 
them  what  the  issue  was,  but  in  a  few  terse  sen- 
tences would  state  to  the  jury  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  questions  the  jury  were  called 
upon  to  decide,  ridding  it  o!  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter. He  was  also  a  good  judge  upon  the  equity 
side  of  the  court.  He  was  especially  kind  to  the 
younger  members  ot  the  profession  while  he 
was  on  the  bench."  Cleveland  became  the 
home  city  of  Judge  Burke,  by  adoption,  in 
1869.  "  Here  he  entered  upon  a  career  that 
has  had  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  said  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  "  He  participated  in  many 
cases  involving  vast  interests  and  conducted 
all  with  such  striking  ability,  that  his  reputa- 
tion soon  passed  the  b  unds  of  his  own  city 
and  State  and  be  became  a  national  character 
Judge  Burke  was  associated  at  various  times 
in  the  practice  of  law  m  Cltieland  with 
Franklin  T  Backus  E  J  Estep  'W  B 
Sander*  and  J  E  Ingersoll  The  memory  of 
Judgt  Burkt.  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
characteristics  It  la  to  this  one  faeultv  per 
haps  more  than  to  anv  other  that  his  pre 
eminence  as  a  lawyer  is  due  One  who  icne  v 
him  intimately  referring  to  this  gift  said 
He  had  the  greatest  memory  of  any  man 
that  1  e\er  ame  vn  c  ntact  with  For  in 
stance  he  could  quote  vou  t  deciB  on  from  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  fatatea  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  anv  important  c.aai. 
he  could  tell  you  the  book  it  was  in  the  page 
of  the  boob  the  judge  who  delnered  the 
opini  n  and  he  could  t  te  you  very  nearly 
verbatim — this  is  no  xaggemtion — section 
upon  section  of  the  decis  on  Besides  pos 
sessmg  rare  lefntl  mind  Judge  Burke  had  a 
large  talent  for  big  buiinesa  Bailroad  liti);a 
tion  soon  led  bun  into  railroad  ownership  and 
he  became  recognized  as  ne  of  the  largest 
and  ablest  of  th"  railwav  owners  and  capital 
ists  ot  the  ^^  eat  As  the  general  counsel  fi.r 
many  years  for  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cm 
einnati  and  Indianapoli*  Railwav  he  nas  a 
member  ot  its  board  i!  directors  chairman  ot 
Its  financial  and  executive  committees  and 
also  seried  as  vice  president  of  the  compan^ 
He  als  acted  as  the  chief  executive  and  ace 
ond  officer  of  (he  Indianapolis  and  St  Louis 
Railwav  Company  ani  for  years  was  con 
nected  with  the  directorates  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  Springfield  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Davton  the  Cm 
cinnati  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis  the  Ne  \ 
\ork  Chicago  and  St  Louis  and  the  Central 
Ontario  Railroad  Companies  For  the  general 
betterment  ot  railway  conditions  m  the  Middle 
U  est  Judge  Burke  brought  about  the  con 
solidation  it  certain  weak  roads  in  this  section 
with  the  Cdumbua  Hockmg  ^allej  and  Toledo 
Railnay  This  was  a  great  nurk  welt  done 
After  its  completion  he  continued  as  its  presi 
dent  and  vice  president  at  variius  times 
while  co-operating  m  all  important  mnemente 
of  the  corporation  This  acnieiement  is  an  in 
stance  of  Judge  Burke  a  genius  for  big  bust 
ness  William  H  Vanderbilt  knowing  Judge 
Burkes  ability  m  railway  matters  persuaded 
him  to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  the  pur 
chase  of  the  New  York  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
Railway    known  as  the  Nickel   Plate      Judge 
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Burke  for  many  years  was  thp  president  of  the 
Toledo  and  Ch  o  Central  the  Clevela  d  and 
Mahon  ng  Valley  the  Kanawha  and  M  ch  ga 
and  the  Central  and  )ntar  o  Ra  Iway  Com 
pan  es  Bea  des  h  s  act  v  t  es  n  the  rail  ay 
field  he  empiojed  h  s  gen  ua  in  the  de  elop 
ment  ot  otl  er  large  enterj  r  ses  For  years 
he  as  the  pres  de  t  and  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  of  the  Ca  ad  an  Copper  Company 
a  concern  h  h  o  ned  the  largest  ckel 
mines  n  the  orld  and  fi  rn  shed  large  qua 
titles  to  the  Un  ted  States  go  ernment  tor 
use  n  the  construction  ot  n  kel  steel  armor 
Not  long  after  the  coi  solidat  o  of  the  Hock 
ing  Galley  ajstem  Judge  Burke  vas  attacked 
by  Eastern  caj  tal  sts  hose  pla  s  had  been 
disarranged  ly  th  s  genius  of  the  M  ddle 
West  Insp  red  by  a  clear  consc  e  ee  and  a 
juat  cause  Judge  B  rke  conducted  hs  ovn 
case  tl  r  ugh  a  long  ind  b  tter  hght  defeat  ng 
his  opponents  at  everj  turn  H  a  v  nd  cat  on 
maj  I  e  best  expressed  n  tl  e  o  ds  of  Tames 
H  Hu  t  counsel  for  the  Hock  ng  \  alley  Poad 
one  of  the  pla  n  iTs  n  ha  celel  rated  case 
I  remember  vitl  a  great  deal  of  ]  leasure 
when  I  became  the  couns  1  ot  the  Ho  k  ng 
\  alley  Road  look  ng  o  er  all  the  papers  n  a 
suit  then  pend  ng  ot  the  Central  Trust  C  m 
pany  of  Ne  lork  aga  nst  Judge  Burke  I 
made  a  careful  st  dy  nf  the  ent  re  transact  un 
and  advised  my  cl  ents  that  there  as  abso 
Intel  noth  ng  mproper  n  t  It  n  as  a 
tran  to  tl  at  ould  be  nd  eated  and  I  ad 
\ised  the  d  sm  ssal  ot  the  s  t  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  i  leasure  w  th  vl  h  I  e  t 
up  to  Judf,e  Burke  s  office  and  told  h  m  I  1  ad 
mad     a   careful    stud      ot  had   conaderel 

\erj  carefully  the  dec  s  on  of  the  arl  trators 
in  the  or  g  nal  case  that  I  had  exam  d  the 
deei  nn  n  the  C  rcu  t  Court  of  Appeals  a  d 
I  cons  dered  that  there  was  noth  ng  tlere  o 
base  an  act  on  on  a  d  I  had  ad  aeA  the  J  s 
miasa!  ot  t  and  tb'it  vas  the  end  of  the  so 
called  Hock  ng  ^  allei  I  t  gat  on  so  far  as 
Judge  Burke  aa  con  erned  Tames  C  Car 
ter  of  Ne  York  then  the  lead  ng  memb  r  of 
the  bar  of  the  eoun  rv  and  o  e  of  the  final 
arb  trators  ho  rendered  the  dec  s  on  n  the 
Hockmg  Valley  case  said  ''  Not  only  is  Judge 
Burke  not  to  be  blamed  but  he  ii  to  bi.  praisid 
for  the  pHn  that  he  eiolved  There  «as  no 
fraud  whatevir  m  tie  transaction  and  it  Has 
only  a  migbtj  genius  that  could  eyohe  such 
T  transact  ion  and  make  the  money  that  he 
did  In  all  matters  of  public  and  prnate 
benefactions  Judge  Burke  was  a  model  of 
gtierosity  Not  only  was  he  pamstakingly 
careful  to  aid  in  all  wise  ways  his  kith  and 
kin  but  the  helping  iiand  was  extended  to 
many  outiide  of  the  family  circle  and  always 
iithout  ostentation  Hi.  was  always  inter 
estid  m  public  questions  oi  Mtal  import, 
whether  m  ait  education  finance  or  matters 
of  stale  IIl  was  the  rulmg  spirit  in  the 
Cleveland  School  ot  Art  and  sought  m  many 
tangible  wajs  to  further  the  progress  ot  his 
home  cit^  While  not  a  member  ot  any  de 
nimination  he  was  a  liberal  supporter  of 
several  churches  in  which  he  took  a  special 
interest  as  ittested  by  appreciatiie  re-olu 
tl  na  passed  tt  his  death  He  was  a  Christian 
gentlemin  i  hose  example  was  well  worthy  of 
emulation  On  28  April  1840  he  married 
Parthenia  Poppleton  daughter  ot  Rev  Samuel 
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Poppleton,  of  Eichland  Countj,  Ohio.  She 
died  7  April,  1878.  On  22  June,  1882,  lie  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Ella  M,  South  worth,  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  C.  Beebe, 
formerly  of  Weatfield,  Mass.  His  widow  ia 
an  active  leader  in  charitable  and  other  good 
works  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  taking  an 
especial  interest  in  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art,  in  which  she  is  president  of  the  board  of 
triistees. 

FETEBS,  Edwin  C,  banker,  b.  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  23  Oct.,  183G,  son  of  Robert  P. 
and  Elmira  (Gregg)  Peters.  He  was  edu- 
cated hi  the  district  schools  and  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Normal  School  at  Millersville,  later 
taking  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  Normal 
Law  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,,  and  complet- 
ing the  course  in  1857.  For  one  year  after  his 
graduation  he  was  a  elerk  in  the  office  of  A. 
P.  Floyd,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  ther 
entered  into  partnership  with  H,  N.  Griffith 
for  both  legal  practice  and  general  insurance 
buBiness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  18CI,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  deputy  United  States  marshal 
"  for  the  arrest  and.  detention  of  persons  of 
known  notorious  disloyalty  who  were  seeking 
to  escape  into  Canada,"  After  a  few  months 
William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
revoked  the  order  for  this  special  service,  and 
Mr.  Peters  was  commissioned  deputy  collector 
of  customs  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  filled  the 
latter  position  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when, 
having  disposed  of  his  bnainese  interests  in  the 
East  he  resigned  and  removed  fo  Sioux  City 
In  his  new  home  he  became  identified  with  the 
banking  biisineis  of  Vi  eare  and  Allison  par 
ticularly  in  connection  with  their  insurance 
branch  \  year  and  a  half  after  his  arrival 
m  Sioux  Citv  in  connection  with  George  Mur 
phy  he  purchased  the  insurance  business  of 
the  bank  and  soon  afterward  established  the 
first  savings  bank  of  Siou^  Citj  becoming  its 
vice  president  Two  years  later  the  hank  was 
merged  into  the  Sioux  National  Bank  then 
being  organi7ed  About  that'^time  Mr  P 
sustained  an  injur>  to  his  head  which  unfitted 
hira  for  business  for  nearlj  three  veara  He 
went  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1877  having  been 
appointed  the  first  treasurer  of  Pennmgti 
Countj  S  D  Later  he  served  there  as  pi 
bate  judge  hut  with  this  brief  interruption 
has  livtd  continuously  in  Siout  Citv  In  1872 
Mr  Peters  purchaaed  a  large  tract  of  land 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  eitV 
limits  and  with  others  who  had  come  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  \\e<  he  established 
settlement  to  which  he  gav  e  the  name 
Morningside  There  he  again  took  up  his 
ibode  after  his  return  from  the  Black  Hills 
in  1878  loda;  this  suburb  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  sections  of  Siouit  City  its  growth 
and  improvement  being  largely  due  to  the  ef 
forts  and  enterprise  of  Mr  Peters  He  became 
president  of  the  Sioui.  Tity  Rapid  Transit 
Company  whnh  was  organized  in  18R8  and 
which  built  a  motor  line  between  Morning 
side  and  the  county  seat  In  1890  ni  the 
ccmpany  huiit  a  mile  and  a  half  of  connecting 
eleiated  railroad  at  a  cost  of  $400  000  thus 
enabling  them  to  operate  their  ears  direct 
from  Morningside  to  the  center  of  Sioux  City 
Mr  Peteri  became  one  of  the  dirtctora  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Sioux  City  »n 


1893  and  is  still  on  the  board.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  State  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation for  t"'enty-four  years  and  president  of 
the  JVIorningside  Bank  since  its  organization. 
He  is  also  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Petera, 
Guiney,  McNeil  and  Powell,  a  firm  doing  an 
extensive  rental,  loan,  and  insurance  business, 
and  president  of  the  Graceland  Park  Cemetery. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  University  of 
the  Northwest  at  Morningside,  now  known  as 
Morningside  College,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Peters  has  been  most  generous  in  his 
gifts  to  the  city,  one  of  which  was  a  park 
which  he  laid  out  in  1880.  and  after  caring 
for  this  for  ten  years  he  presented  it  to  the 
city.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Peters  Park 
The  first  improvement  association  of  Sioux 
City  was  organized  at  Morningside  and  Mr 
Peters  remained  its  president  for  a  numi>er 
of  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Sioux  City 
Park  Commission  from  its  organization  until 
the  adoption  by  the  city  of  the  commission 
form  of  government  three  years  later.  He 
was  also  treasurer  of  the  city  schools  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  handled 
over  $5,2J0,00O.  Upon  his  retirement  the 
school  board'  unanimously  passed  complimen- 
tary resolution  Mr,  Peters  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Humane  Society,  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association,  and  other  organizations 
of  similar  character,  and  throughout  his  life, 
as  his  means  have  permitted,  he  has  given 
generoualy  to  charitable  and  benevolent  work. 
He  has  now  passed  the  eightieth  milestone  on 
life's  journey,  but  his  old  age  suggests  neither 
idleness  nor  want  of  occupation.  There  is  an 
old  age  which  grows  stronger  mentally  and 
spiritually  as  the  years  pass,  and  gives  out 
of  its  rich  stores  of  wisdom  and  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  others  Such  is  the  record  of 
E.  C,  Peters,  whose  life  has  been  in  very  many 
ways  an  inspiration  to  the  community  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact.  Mr  Peters  married,  17 
Nov.,  1884,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Reynaldaon  Scott,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Her  father,  a  native  of  England,  was  a  cousin 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  designed  the  Prince 
Albert  memorial  monument,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Peters  have  had  ten  children,  of  whim  three 
survive,  two  sons,  Merrit  Chesbro  and  Pierre 
Hugo,  and  one  daughter,  Hope  Scott,  now 
Mrs.  M.  A    Fogg. 

RYAN,  William  King,  soldier  and  man  of 
affairs,  b  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  27  Jan.  1827; 
d.  there  27  Dec ,  ]8[ig,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(King)  Ryan.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Ryan,  a  native  of  Ireland:  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  James  King,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  of  his  wife,  Marie  Rose  Cardon, 
of  Rouen,  France.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  184S,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  entered  upon  his  active 
life  career.  His  advance  to  prosperity  and 
importance  was  rapid,  and  he  had  already  be- 
come an  influential  factor  in  the  cotton  world 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  imme- 
diately gave  up  his  business  and  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  entered  the  service  of  his  State  as  a 
private  in  the  "  Phoenix  Rifles "  Subse- 
quently he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  firat- 
lieutenant  in  a  Darlington  (S.  C.)  company, 
the  Confederate  army  until  the 
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dose  ot  the  war,  in  1865,  and  waa  one  of  the 
Brat  of  thoBe  who,  undismayed  by  loaaea  and 
aurrounding  diflieuities,  endeavored  to  re- 
build the  proaperity  of  {heir  city.  For  nearly 
fifty  yeara  he  was  one  ot  the  leading  business 
men  of  Charleston  and  atood  for  all  that  waa 
highcat  in  buainess  integrity  in  the  com- 
munity. He  kept  in  eloae  syrapatby  with 
the  younger  men  and  helped  many  ot  them 
to  careers  of  distinction.  He  was  alao  promi- 
nent in  the  social  and  busineas  life  of  Charles- 
ton, Washington,  and  New  York.  He  was  a 
member  ot  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Cotton  Exchange,  and  a  director 
ot  the  People's  National  Bank.  He  was  one 
of  the  organ izera  of  the  Stono  Phosphate 
Company,  was  interested  in  reorganizing  the 
Charleston  Cotton  Slills,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  aid  in  eatablishing  public  schools  in 
that  city.  He  was  a  member  ot  the  old 
Charleston  Jockey  Club,  ot  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  and  of  the  Charleaton  Club.  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  he  was  well  known  as 
one  ot  the  pioneers  in  developing  suburban 
real  estate.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Country,  and  Chevy  Chase 
Ciuba  ot  Washington,  as  well  as  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  New  York  Clubs  of  New  York 
City,  and  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
At  the  time  oi  his  death  his  character  and 
career  was  eatimated  aa  followa:  "Mr.  Ryan 
was  a  aagacioua  buainess  man,  with  keen  fore 
sight,  quick  to  make  up  his  mind  in  any 
commercial  transaction  and  prompt  in  put- 
ting his  ideas  into  successful  execution.  .  .  . 
He  represented,  in  its  widest  and  beat  sense,  a 
long  period  of  Charleston's  typical  and  char- 
acteristic businesa  energy  and  history.  He 
was  reared  among,  and  by,  those  older  mer- 
chanta,  who  in  past  time  developed  and  dig- 
nified the  cotton  intereata  ot  this  section." 
On  31  July.  1851,  !Mr.  Ryan  married  Martha 
A.  Blackwell,  of  Darlington,  8.  C,  who,  with 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Francis  Smith  Nash,  wife  of 
Medical  Director  Francis  Smith  Nash,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  survivea  him.  Hia  only 
son,   Arthur   Blackwell   Ryan,  died  in   1890. 

WEBSTER,  Sidney,  lawyer  and  publicist,  b 
in  Gilmanton.  N.  H„  28  May.  1828;  d.  in  New- 
port. R.  I.,  30  May,  1910,  son  of  Caleb  and 
Hannah  (Peasleei  Webster.  He  passed  one 
year  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  then  went  to 
Yaie_,  where  he  waa  graduated  In  1848.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
after  a  year  in  the  office  of  William  Dehon,  of 
Boston,  was,  in  1851,  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  partnership  with  John  H. 
George,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  State. 
The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presi- 
dency, in  1852,  opened  to  Mr.  Webster  the 
career  in  which  he  acquired  distinction— that 
ot  the  lawyer  and  publiciat  dealing  with  large 
constitutional  and  international  questions. 
On  Mr.  Pierce's  strong  solicitation,  but  with 
much  hesitancy  on  his  own  part,  Mr.  Webster, 
moved  chiefly  by  consideration  for  the  grief 
of  his  friend,  who  had  just  loat  hia  son  and 
only  child  in  a  railway  accident,  accepted 
temporarily  the  office  of  private  secretary  to 
the  President.  Circumstances  caused  him  to 
continue  in  the  position  all  through  Mr. 
Pierce's  Administration.  Thus  he  obtained 
such  a  view  of  public  and  secret  springs  of 
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action  as  could  scarcely  be  afforded  elsewhere, 
and  to  hia  broadly  receptive  and  active  mind 
it  proved  formative  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  mov- 
ing spirits  ot  the  time,  some  of  whom,  such  as 
William  L,  Marcy,  Secretary  ot  State,  and 
JeiTeraon  Davis.  Secretary  of  War,  were  in 
Mr.  Pierce's  Cabinet.  The  abilitiea  shown  by 
Mr.  Webster  made  their  impression  on  the 
leading  men  of  the  time,  among  whom  waa 
Caleb  Cushing,  then  Attorney-General  in  Mr. 
Pierce's  Cabinet;  and  at  the  end  ot  Mr.  Pierce's 
Administration  in  1857  Jlr  Cuahing  and  Mr 
Webster  together  opened  a  law  office  m  Boa 
ton  Mr  \\  ebster  thus  became  intimately 
associated  with  one 
of   the   ablest   and 

minda  this  country 
has  produced  Mr 
Cushing  was  twen 
ty  eight   jeara   his 

full     maturity 

his      powers 

1858   Mr    Webster^ 

sioner  of  the  U  _S  ^ 
Circuit  Court 
1860  Mr  Webster'^ 
took  up  his  1 
dence  in  New  York 
Here  he  assotiated 
himself  with  James 
B.  Craig  under  the 
firm  name  of  tteb 
ster  and  Craig  He 
was  cjunael  for  the  United  States  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  Meteor  '  which  had  been 
libeled  in  1866  for  contravention  ot  our  neu 
trality  laws  making  in  this  the  closing  and 
Buccessful  argument  In  1868  Mr  W  ebster 
became  legal  adiiser  to  the  Spanish  govern 
ment  and  so  continued  through  the  troublous 
yeara  which  followed  during  which  our  rela 
tiona  with  Spam  were  constantly  strained  by 
the  Cuban  inaurrection  and  the  attempted 
breaches  of  our  neutrality  laws  Trials  of 
large  and  important  revenue  Laaes  engage 
menta  as  counsel  tor  various  foreign  govern 
menta  participation  m  1877  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  Tilden  case  before  the  electoral 
e  among  the  activities  of  hia 
eer  He  was  foremost  aa  a 
leader  in  litigations  affLcted  by  grave  relations 
to  the  power  and  policy  ot  the  kderal  govern 
ment  In  the  columns  ot  the  New  York 
"World  when  (hat  paper  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Manton  Marble  was  the  recig 
niied  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  Mr 
Webster  gaie  intelligent  and  efficient  support 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  President  Grant  s  Ad 
ministration  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
ratififation  of  the  Alabama  Arbitration  Treaty 
which  was  tor  a  time  in  danger  in  a  watering 
Senate  Hia  partnerahip  with  Mr  Craig  waa 
dissolved  m  1876  but  he  continued  in  the 
practice  ot  his  profession  until  1810  After 
his  withdrawal  from  attne  work  at  the  bar 
he  wrote  much  on  questiona  of  constitutional 
and  international  law  on  which  he  was  an 
acknowledged  authority  and  dealt  anony 
mously   m  the  newspapers   with   public   ques 
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BECKWITH 

tiona  of  the  day,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned particularly  taxation.  Perhapa  his 
most  notable  publication  waa  hia  book  on  the 
"Two  Treaties  of  Paria"  (1901),  which  in 
style  and  subatance  atanda  as  one  of  the  ablest 
contributions  to  the  questions  with  which  it 
dealt,  which  involved  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational law,  Mr.  Webster  was  at  one  time 
a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad; 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  waa  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  married  7  June,  1860, 
Sarali  Morris,  daughter  of  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
had  one  aon,  Hamilton  Fish  Webster. 

BECKWITH,  James  Carroll,  painter,  t 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  23  Sept.,  1852,  aon  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Martha  Melissa  (Owen)  Beckwith. 
Hu  began  to  study  art  in  Chicago  in  1869,  and 
two  years  later  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
In  1873  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux.Arts,  afterward  becoming  a 
pupil  of  Carolus-Duran,  with  whom  be  studied 
for  five  years.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Yvon. 
The  training  which  he  received  in  the  atelier 
of  Carolus-Duran  was  exceedingly  elTective,  aa 
evinced  by  the  subsequent  work  of  Beckwith, 
who  has  preserved  very  faithfully  the  quality 
of  his  master's  handling.  What  he  has  to 
present  he  presents  easily  and  sumptuously, 
with  rich  shadows  and  broad,  strong  treatment. 
In   1878   he   established  himself  aa  a   portrait 

Eainter  in  New  York  City.  For  eighteen  years 
e  was  an  instructor  in  the  schools  of  the  Art 
Btudenta'  League  of  New  York,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  class  for  drawing  from  the  antique;  he 
also  taught  at  Cooper  Inatitute,  and  in  the 
schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
He  haa  occupied  the  office  of  president  of  the 
National  Free  Art  League,  and  that  of  vice- 
president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the 
Oily  of  New  York.  He  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  Society  of  American  Arts,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  hai  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  important  exhibitions  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Beckwith's  af" 
eialty  is  portraits  and  pictures  in  genre,  and 
his  work  represents  conservatism  as  opposed  to 
impressionism  in  art.  He  has  lived  many 
years  in  Europe,  and  traveled  extensively  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  England, 
Egypt  and  Greece.  He  received  awards  in  the 
Paria  Salon,  and  at  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
in  1889  and  1900.  He  became  a  National 
Academician  in  1894.  He  ia  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
other  art  organizations.     Among  his  more  im- 

Sortant  works  may  be  mentioned,  "  Head  of  An 
Id  Man,"  "  Sleep,"  "  Girl  Reading,"  "  Mr. 
Isaacsson,"  and  "  The  Falconer."  Mr.  Beck- 
with married  Bertha  Hall,  of  New  York,  1 
June,  1887. 

6ILLETT,  Paul  W.,  manufacturer,  b.  tn 
Lowville,  N.  Y„  2  Nov.,  1815;  d,  in  Engle- 
wood,  111.,  6  Dec.,  1882,  son  of  Jehiel  and 
Martha  (Lacore)  Gillett.  Through  many 
generations  of  American  ancestry  he  came 
originally  of  English  stock.  Hia  father, 
Jehiel  Gillett,  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812  and  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  was  a 
shoemaker ,  in  those  days  when  shoe  factories 
were  still  unknown  and  all  footgear  was  hand 
made.     In  those  early  yeara  of  last  century 


even  what  ia  now  central  New  York  was  a 
very  thinly  populated  wilderness.  In  this 
healthful  environment,  in  which  brawn  and 
muscle  were  constantly  developed  through 
continuous  contact  with  Nature  in  her  most 
rugged  aspect,  young  Gillett  was  reared. 
What  schooling  could  be  had  in  the  little  dis- 
trict school  he  readily  acquired,  and  either 
this  was  considerable,  or  possibly  the  lad  sup- 
plemented it  with  a  great  deal  of  application 
on  hia  own  account,  for  hia  newspaper  writ- 
inga  later  in  life  show  him  to  have  been  well 
grounded  in  English  and  possessed  of  an  easy, 
fluent  style.  At  a  comparatively  early  age 
Mr.  Gillett  began  his  business  career,  first 
holding  various  positions  in  the  employ  of 
others,  then,  impelled  by  his  strong  Individ, 
ualistic  temperament  and  his  love  of  inde- 
pendence, he  attempted  to  go  into  business 
for  himself,  first  at  Brownsville,  then  at 
Watertown,  both  in  New  York.  His  road  was 
very  difficult  in  those  days.  At  times  he 
would  prosper  for  a  space,  then  came  periods 
of  financial  depression.  This  was  bis  school 
of  practical  experience,  hard  but  effective. 
Meanwhile  he  had  married,  and  at  times  the 
little  family  waa  tight  pinched  by  the  weight 
of  economic  pressure.  Thus  he  struggled  on 
till  the  early  fifties.  By  that  time  the 
newly-built  railroads  were  throwing  the 
western  prairie  lands  open  to  civilization,  and 
the  farsLghted  ones  realized  that  the  land  of 
opportunity  was  developing  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun.  The  beat  of  Eastern  man- 
hood had  its  eyes  turned  in  that  direction. 
The  call  of  the  West  stirred  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Gillett  as  well,  but  he  deliberated  over 
the  thought  of  migration  thoroughly  before 
taking  action,  as  a  man  with  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities should.  Finally,  in  1852,  his 
mind  was  decided,  and  the  little  family  made 
preparations  to  travel.  At  thia  time  Chi- 
cago was  a  small,  struggling  settlement  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  with  nothing  to  in- 
dicate its  future  commercial  importance  to 
the  casual  observer.  It  stood  on  the  lake 
shore,  but  so  did  several  other  settlements, 
and  it  waa  generally  believed  that  Milwaukee 
was  the  coming  city.  Mr.  Gillett  was  not  of 
thia  opinion.  Consequently  he  decided  on  Chi. 
cago,  and  there  he  settled  with  his  family. 
For  ten  years  or  more  he  maintained  very 
much  the  same  atruggie  he  had  experienced 
in  New  York,  but  the  note  of  hopefulness  "'aa 
stronger.  The  little  city  was  growing,  and, 
its  development,  Mr.  Gillett  took  an  active 
t  with  other  public  spirited  citizens.  Ap- 
parently they  were  all  possessed  of  some  pro- 
phetic insight,  for  they  struggled  on  with 
infinite  confidence  that  the  day  of  prosperity 
would  soon  dawn.  This  spirit  impressed 
others  who  came  to  visit  the  growing  city: 
such  men  as  Cyrus  McCormick,  who  sensed 
ntense  progress iveness  of  the  citizena,  and 
decided  on  establishing  his  manufacturing 
plant  there.  By  no  means  the  least  hopeful 
Mr,  Gillett,  for  never  onee  did  the  temp- 
n  to  remove  elsewhere  present  itself  to 
him.  It  waa  in  1862  that  he  made  his  real 
start.  With  the  aid  of  his  son,  Egbert,  who 
now  a  grown  lad  of  fourteen  and  had 
had  a  good  education,  he  began  a  manufactur- 
ing eafabliahment  in  a  basement  at  257  South 
Clark    Street.      He   began    with    flavoring   es* 
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trapt>"  in  a  itry  small  way  but  the  modest 
attempt  prospered  alonly  at  first  but  atead 
ily  It  «aB  still  uphill  work  but  the  ob 
Btacles  gave  way  perceptibly  Both  father  and 
Bon  \iere  infatigable  in  their  labors  to  make 
the  little  enterprise  a  bucctss  and  their  ef 
forts  told  What  leisure  the  elder  Gillett  had 
he  demoted  to  the  public  spirited  efforts  that 
the  more  energetic  business  men  of  the  com 
inunilj  pers  ated  in  making  to  develop  the 
commercial  imporfance  of  the  city  In  this 
moneer  «ork  Mr  GiUett  took  no  small  part 
They  had  their  renard  in  observing  the  in 
creaamgiy  rapid  gro\Uh  of  the  city  into  the 
chief  >"hipping  and  manufacturing  center  of 
the  Middle  West  With  the  expansion  of  the 
flavoring  extracts  busintaa  Mr  Cillett  began 
turning  out  new  products  Lhnving  gum  inks 
baking  powder  and  a  special  kind  of  yeast 
cake  to  nhi<h  uere  later  added  other  grocers 
supplies  As  his  son  grew  older  he  left  the 
management  of  the  plant  more  and  more  in 
his  hands  and  himself  undertook  the  selling 
end  HaMng  established  a  fairly  extensive 
trade  in  the  city  itself  Mr  Gillett  began 
making  trips  to  other  cities  and  tonus  open 
ing  up  ind  extending  a  new  market  In  this 
he  met  with  rem'iTkable  success  Shortly  be 
fore  the  great  fire  of  0  Oct  1871  the  es 
pansion  of  the  business  had  compelled  a  re 
moial  of  the  factor>  to  more  commodioua 
quarters  at  61  Mi  hig'in  Aienue  Then 
came  the  great  fire  ind  in  a  niRht  the  whole 
establishment  sank  into  a  mais  of  charred 
nuns  The  ne\t  day  with  characteristic 
energy  and  enterprise  they  reopened  and  be 
gan  operations  at  51  West  Lake  Street  where 
they  remained  in  temporarv  quarters  until  the 
burned  district  had  been  rebuilt  when  they 
established  themaelves  ■mev  at  W  44  M  ihi 
^n  Avenue  It  is  extremely  likely  that  Mr 
Gillett  would  have  bccime  one  of  the  citj  s 
early  millionaires  but  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  could  give  his  whole  soul  to  the 
mere  making  of  m  ney  Possessed  ot  a  strong 
religious  sentiment  he  had  early  become  a 
member  of  the  tree  W  ill  Baptist  Church  But 
his  religion  was  not  a  mere  passive  belief 
It  meant  so  much  to  him  that  he  wanted 
others  to  experience  hia  ^  ritual  satisfacti 
as  well  Therefore  his  selling  trips  partook 
almost  as  muih  of  the  niture  of  missionary 
pilgrimages  He  would  go  out  of  his  way 
to  participate  in  a  revival  meeting  or  to  ad 
dress  an  audien  e  frim  a  pulpit  or  a  leiturc 
platform  He  had  beiome  m  re  and  more 
convinced  that  the  drink  evil  was  mainlv  re 
sponsi!i!e  for  the  m  aerv  v  hich  so  miny  of  the 
poorer  elaaaes  suff  r  and  temperance  became 
his  favcnte  subject  of  discussion  He  was 
consideret  a  very  able  ontor  and  though  tem 

Eerance  or  prohibition  was  not  then  a  popu 
ir  theme  his  personality  compelled  his  audi 
enees  to  heir  him  out  As  a  writer  he  was 
quite  as  eloquent  as  a  speaker  and  his  con 
tnbutions  were  published  in  moat  of  the  re 
ligious  papers  of  his  time  Once  m  later 
years  when  prohibition  had  gained  enough 
strength  to  be  represented  on  the  political 
field  Mr  Gillett  was  the  Prohibition  candi 
date  for  the  State  legislature  of  lilin  la  irom 
the  Second  Senatorml  D  strict  In  1882  he  re 
tired  from  business  selling  out  his  interest  m 
his    then    extensive    enterprise    to    bis    sou 
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Thereafter  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  cause  which  had  been  taVmg 
more  and  more  of  his  time  in  jrevHUS  years 
Mr  Gillett  married  CarjlinL  p-igtrs  They 
had  seien  children  Clara  Ross  Clarence  Ross 
kmily  Mann  Ellen  Martha  Fgbert  Warren 
Elnori  Caroline   and  Etier  Eggleston  Gillett 

WREHH  John  banker  and  broker  b  In 
Middletown  Ohio  11  Sept  I84I  d  m  Lob 
Angeles  Cal  13  May  1911  son  of  George  L 
and  Mary  J  (Duffieldl  Wrenn  Hs  father 
was  a  \irgmian  by  birth  and  was  prominently 

identified    with    the    ''      -  -^   -  -  -^        » 

Southern  Ohio  His 
of  a  pioneer  Penn 
sylvania  family 
He  attended  the 
publii.  schools  and 
academj  of  his  ni 
tive  town  and  his 
natural  love  of 
books  supplement 
ed  that  education 
by  a  liberal  course 
of  reading  which 
continued  through 
out  his  life  In' 
IS63  at  the  i 
tation  ot  his  uncle 
James  E  Tajlor. 
he  w  ent  to  Chicago 
to  become  a  part 
ner  in  the  firm  of 
Tyler  Ullman  and 
Compan^     bankers        _ 

and     broker"       lie, y,        ^'-t^^ 

opened  the  Ne»^^=^'*"--^  '^■'**^'^'-'-'l— 
\ork  ofBLca  of  the  firm  m  IM  6  but 
returned  to  Chicago  m  the  fall  of  18«7 
The  firm  whiLh  was  later  changed  to 
Wrenn  Lllman  and  Company  pasaed  through 
the  [earful  tiat  of  the  great  Chicago  fire  with 
unimpaired  credit  yet  suffering  the  great  loss 
of  Mr  Ullman  whose  life  was  sacrificed  m 
their  offices  then  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets  Chicago  Follow 
mg  the  death  of  Mr  Ullman  Mr  W  renn 
formed  a  partnership  with  Edward  L  Brew 
ster  under  the  firm  name  of  Wrenn  and  Brew 
ster  and  upon  its  dissolution  became  associated 
as  a  partner  m  the  firms  of  Baldwin  Urenn 
and  Farnam  and  of  Walker  and  Wrenn 
Upon  Mr  Walker  s  retirement  in  1890  Mr 
U  renn  in  association  with  Clarence  Bucking 
ham  organized  the  well  known  house  of  John 
H  Wrenn  and  Company  after«ard  admitting 
from  time  to  time  as  additional  partners 
John  W  Conley  Lawrence  Newman  and  Wal 
ter  B  Smith  The  firm  discontinued  buiinesa 
11  Dec  l'>10  Mr  Wrenn  was  a  member  of 
the  New  l:ork  Stock  Exchange  and  of  other 
leading  (xchanges  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
IIi9  entire  business  career  was  characterized 
by  sound  conservatism  and  strict  rectitude 
Beloved  in  his  home  respected  among  hiB 
business  associates  and  honcred  and  influen 
tial  in  the  community  at  large  he  stood  for 
those  principles  of  high  personal  and  business 
integrity  upon  which  the  welfare  of  State  and 
nation  so  largely  depend  His  career  illustrates 
the  possibilities  open  to  a  man  who  adds  to 
the  old  requirements  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
body  a  consistent  morality  and  high 
ideals      Mr    Wrenn  was  a   lover  of 
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books  and  art  Hia  library  nas  particularly 
notable  for  ifs  many  rare  editions  of  earlj 
English  authors,  m  the  colleLtion  of  «hn,h  he 
took  the  keenest  pleasure  He  was  alsri  a 
collector  of  choice  etchings,  engravings,  and 
prints  He  «as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
truBteea  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chi- 
cago for  forty  eight  years  He  was  a  govern- 
ing member  of  the  Art  Institute,  and  at  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Caxton  Club;  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  the  Chicago, 
University,  Saddle  and  Cycle,  Onwentsia, 
Midday,  Quadrangle,  and  other  clubs  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  In  1866  Mr,  Wrenn  mar- 
ried Julia  A.  Griggs,  of  Chicago,  who  died 
on  26  June,  1902.  His  children,  all  of  whom 
survived  him,  were:  Mrs.  Frederic  F.  Nor- 
eross  and  Miis  Ethel  P  Wrenn  of  Chicago; 
and  Harold  B    Wrenn    of  Loa  Angeles    Cal 

COLHAH  Charles  Lane  lumberman  b  in 
Northampton  N  \  23  Feb  lB2e  d  in  La 
Crosse  Uis  1  July  liJOl  son  of  Henry  Root 
and  Livia  Elvira  (Fitch)  Colman  His  father 
was  a  Methodist  clergyman  He  traces  his 
descent  from  Thomas  Colman  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Evisham  England  in 
1636  settling  in  \Vetherf5eld  Conn  Another 
of  his  ancestors  founded  Had!e\  Mass  in 
1659  Charles  L  Colman  was  educated  in 
his  father  s  school  at  Creen  Bay  W  i<<  and 
then  maintained  himself  bj  doing  odd  jobs  in 
and  around  Fond  du  Lac  Vt  is  In  May  13o4 
he  removed  to  La  Crosse  Wis  where  he  oh 
tamed  employment  m  a  lumbering  camp  He 
was  a  >oung  strong  man  properly  equipped 
for  entering  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  operat 
ing  a  shingle  mil]  by  horsepower  In  1856  he 
enlarged  and  changed  his  plant  to  steam 
power  whuh  hL  sntcessfully  operated 
made  the  most  of  hta  opportunities  and 
years  later  purchased  and  operated  a 
mill  The  demand  for  lumber  was  lonatantly 
increasing  and  he  applied  his  forceful  and 
progressne  enterprise  to  the  improvement  of 
the  plant  In  1860  the  shingle  mill  was 
burned  down  and  not  rebuilt  The  sawmills 
were  burned  down  in  1875  and  in  lb86  he  re 
built  them  with  enlarged  capacity  He  po8 
sessed  indomitable  energy  which  character 
ized  his  entire  career  and  in  18Sg  he  incor 
porated  the  busmeaa  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1  000  000  Mr  Colman  was  a  man  fertile 
of  excellent  judgment  and 
I  companion  He  waa  mavor  of  La 
-  in  1869  and  served  as  ald^r 
I  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member 
Dcial  and  fraternal  organizations 
1850  he  married  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
W  IB  Laura  Augusta  Place  of  that  citj  and 
the>    had   fi\e   children 

HUBBELL  Frederick  Iffaiion  financier  b 
in  Huntingtnn  Fairfield  County  Conn  17 
Jan  1830  son  of  Francis  Burritt  and  Augusta 
(Church)  Hubbeli  \fter  rccemng  an  edu- 
cation in  Birmingham  Conn.,  he  removed  to 
Des  Moines  la,  with  his  father,  in  1855,  and 
there  he  remained  for  eleven  months,  employed 
in  the  U  S  land  office  In  1856  he  located 
in  Siou\  City  la  in  which  neighborhood  he 
remained  until  ISSl  holding  several  county 
offices  Returning  then  to  Des  Moines,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  J.  S.  Polk,  Esq., 
with  whom  he  has  since  been  associated  under 
ibe  firm  name  of  Polk  and  Hubbeli,  attorneys 
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and  brokers.  The  firm  has  been  remarkably 
?89ful  in  numerous  large  speculations, 
has  organized  various  stock  companies, 
built  the  municipal  waterworks,  many  large 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  several 
railroads.  The  great  sutcess  of  the  house  of 
Polk  and  Hubbeli  was  largely  due  to  the  busi- 
ness capacity  of  Mr.  Hubiiell,  for  the  fortune 
he  has  amassed  is  of  large  proportions.  As 
a  man  he  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  bis  fel- 
low citizens,  and  his  fame  and  fortune  may 
well  be  envied  by  men  who  have  not  been 
as  successful.  On  17  Jan.,  1914,  Mr.  Hub- 
bell's  seventy-Gfth  birthday  was  celebrated 
by  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Des  Moines  Club.  Several  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  letters  and  a  poem  were 
read.  Robert  FuUerton,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion, detivered  a  long  and  eloquent  oration  on 
the  "Speculative  Instinct,"  with  which  some 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  and  of  very  varied 
callings  are  most  fortunately  blessed,  and 
referred  in  his  peroration  to  the  chief  guest 
of  the  evening  as  follows:  "Speculation  is  a, 
factor  in  all  human  affairs.  We  cannot  fore- 
see the  future  so  we  speculate  on  what  we 
hope  or  think  will  come  to  pass  It  is  talked 
about  before  our  birth  and  is  a  constant  con 
sideration  in  our  journey  through  life  and 
when  death  overtakes  us  and  the  silent  grave 
hides  forever  our  presence  fr  m  this  world 
speculation  continues  as  to  where  ve  have 
gone  and  how  we  fare  Let  us  rejoice  that  no 
misfcrtune  no  calamity  no  1  ss  no  appre 
hension  of  failure  can  Img  depress  the  persist 
ent  optimism  of  our  human  nature  perseier 
ance  in  effort  courage  in  danger  a  w  lUing 
ne  s  t  take  chances  with  faith  in  the  future 
18  mankinla  da\  star  of  progress  that  never 
sets  We  meet  here  tonight  to  celel  rate  the 
seventy  fifth  birthday  of  a  felion  townsman 
whose  success  m  numerous  lines  of  business 
illustrates  the  profitable  results  of  chances 
carefully  taken  The  first  good  fortune  which 
hefell  the  guest  of  this  occasion  waa  his  set 
tlement  in  Des  Moines  as  his  home  town  he 
has  proved  himself  an  ever  loval  citizen  \ 
sleeps  unprogressive  little  Keoiauqua  would 
have  been  stony  ground  on  which  to  plant  the 
seed  of  his  fruitful  operations  He  took 
cl  ances  in  coming  West  alert  tor  opportunity 
but  his  calculating  mind  could  never  have 
coined  such  rich  dividends  in  a  country  vit 
lage  Some  critics  a  little  jealous  perhaps 
intimate  that  his  success  can  be  attributed 
to  his  ability  m  getting  smarter  men  around 
him  than  himself  while  others  less  fnendlv 
put  it  a  little  differently  by  saving  his  sue 
cess  came  from  getting  around  men  smarter 
than  himself  However  either  view  is  a 
compliment  to  his  business  sagacity  He  be 
gan  at  the  bottom  with  no  capital  but  a  clear 
head  and  a  sound  judgment  ready  to  open 
hia  ifflce  door  tc  C'pportunity  whenever  she 
knocked  he  early  displayed  an  \biding  filth 
in  Des  Moines  real  estate  branching  out  he 
organised  a  life  insurance  company  taking 
h  s  chances  on  the  health  and  longevity  of 
82  OOn  policy  holders  and  all  done  in  Equitable 
fairness  He  bu  It  railroads  without  water 
ing  the  stock  erected  a  union  station  tak 
ing  chances  that  railroads  would  find  it  con 
venient  to  UBe  it,  knowiog  Elll  the  tune  that 
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a  vacant  railroad  station  was  about  as  deso- 
late as  an  empty  storage  warehouse.  He  ex- 
perimented with  public  franchiaes.  and  fought 
mimerous  battles  with  majors  and  city  coun- 
cils and  their  newspaper  trainers  and  spong- 
era.  But,  with  a!l  hia  strenuous  contentions, 
he  remains  a  man  of  peace,  never  losing  his 
smiling  equanimity,  alike  serene  in  victory  or 
defeat.  His  philosophy  is  faith  in  the  future. 
He  believes  the  present  ia  better  than  the 
past;  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune;  that  in  the  game  of  life  we  all 
take  chances,  and  while  trusting  something  to 
luck  and  an  overruling  providence,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  keep  your  powder  dry  and 
an  anchor  to  windward.  I  a^,  friends,  that 
we  all  now  drink  to  the  continued  good  health 
and  good  luck  of  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening,  F.  M  Hubbell,  our  fellow  townsman." 
On  19  March,  1803,  Mr.  Hubbell  married 
Frances  E ,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cooper,  Esq., 
and  grandniece  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
celebrated  novelist  They  have  three  children. 
Frederick  Cooper  Hubbell,  their  eldest  son,  has 
inherited  hia  father's  business  capacity,  and 
is  fully  equipped  to  take  his  place  should  he 
decide  to  retire.  Beulah  Cooper  Hubbell,  their 
only  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Count  Carl  Axel 
Wachfmeister,  of  Engelholm,  Sweden.  She 
has  a  remarkable  talent  for  music.  Grover 
Cooper  Hubbell,  their  youngest  son.  is  now 
associated  with  liis  father  and  elder  brother 
in  the  management  of  "  The  Frederick  M.  Hub- 
bell Estate." 

TILLAE,  Benjamin  lohnston,  capitalist, 
lawyer,  and  ranchman,  b  in  Selma.  Drew 
County.  Ark,  16  Sept,  IS67,  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools  of 
Selma,  and  later  entered  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  where  he  was  graduated  B,A.  in 
1886,  He  then  became  a  student  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Laws  with  the  class 
of  1888.  Immediately  after  completing  his 
course  in  law  school  Mr  Tillar  took  up  his 
residence  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  engaged 
successfully   in  general   practice  tor   the  next 

two  years.     Although  starting  upon  his  cs 

as  a  lawyer  with  every  promise  of  advt 
ment  and  final  distinction,  he  became  res 
under  the  long  wait  that  the  law  imposes  upon 
aspirants  for  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  1891 
removed  to  the  State  of  Texas.  Locating  at 
Midland  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and 
in  comparatively  short  time  became  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  cattle  industry.  From 
Midland  he  removed  to  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
and  by  widely  enlarging  his  operations,  hai 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  that 
city's  citizens.  Mr.  Tillar  has  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  being  widely  known 
throughout  the  Southwest  as  a  capitalist  and 
investor.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
and  builders  of  the  Westbrook  Hotel,  Fort 
Worth's  new  $1,000,000  hostelry,  and  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Westbrook  Company,  which 
operates  this  hotel.  He  owns  much  valuable 
business  property  in  Port  Worth,  and  has  also 
invested  largely  in  lands,  owning  and  operat- 
ing 42,000  acres  of  ranch  land  in  Borden, 
Mitchell,  Scurry,  and  Howard  Counties,  Tex  , 
with  extensive  interests  in  Bosque  County, 
He  is  also  trustee  and  manager  of  the  J.  W, 
Tillar  estate,  which  owns  valuable  holdings  in 
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Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in- 
cluding several  buildings  on  the  principal 
business  thoroughfares  of  those  cities,  and 
farm  lands  throughout  both  Texas  and  Arkan- 
He  is  also  an  officer  and  director  in 
Tous  corporations,  including  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  the  Fort  Worth 
Wagon  Factory,  the  Syndicate  Land  Company, 
Greater  Fort  Worth  Realty  Company,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditoriimi  Compaiw. 
Throughout  his  active  business  career  Ms. 
Tillar  has  been 
noted  for  his  ener- 
getic character 
good  judgment 
and  unusual  fore 
ight,  organiz  ng 
ability,  and  close 
and  conscientious 
application  to  the 
responsible  inter 
eats  which  he  has 
undertaken.  His 
knowledge  of  the 
law  has  been  of  thciiS 
greatest  assistance  . 
his  business  life  >^ 
d  since  a  large  ;, 
part  of  his  talents 
and  energies  has 
been  concerned 

ith  the  develop 
lent  and  upbuild 
ing  of  his  com 
ity,  he  ranks 
among  the  most  public  spirited  and  useful  eiti- 
of  his  part  of  the  country  Mr  Tillar 
member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Fort  Worth  and  the  River  C  rest  Country 
Club.  He  IS  fond  o£  travel,  has  made  several 
trips  to  Europe,  and  has  made  extensive  tours 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  He  married 
December  18">8,  Genevieve  Eagon,  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 

CUTTING,  Charles  Sidney,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Highgate  Springs,  Vt.,  1  March,  1854,  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Laura  E.  (Avcrill)  Cutting. 
White  he  was  still  a  boy  his  parents  moved 
to  Minnesota,  and  later  to  Oregon,  where  he 
entered  the  Willamette  University  at  Salem. 
Before  completing  his  course  at  the  university 
he  was  drawn  into  active  life,  and  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
"  Times."  Later  he  became  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Palatine,  Cook  County,  III., 
which  position  he  occupied  from  1874  to  1878. 
In  the  latter  year,  having  chosen  the  law  as 
his  vocation,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Knickerbocker,  of  Chicago,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1880.  He 
soon  acquired  a  large  and  varied  practice  in 
Chicago,  being  retained  in  many  important 
cases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  liti- 
gation between  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
town  of  Cicero,  growing  out  of  the  annexation 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  to  the 
city.  He  was  master  in  chancery  for  the  Cook 
Countj;  Circuit  Court  in  1890-03.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  law  practice  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  bench  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook 
County,  he  was  a  member  of  the  following  law 
firms:  Tagert  and  Cutting;  Williamson  and 
Cutting;  Cutting  and  Austin;  Cutting,  Austin 
and  Higgins;  Cutting,  AuBtin  and  Castle;  Cut- 
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ting  and  Castle;  and  Cutting,  Castle  and  Wil- 
liama.  In  1899  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  Cook  County,  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Judge  C.  C.  Kohlaaat,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1906  with  a  plurality  of 
nearly  60,000,  the  largest  given  to  any  Re- 
publican candidate  in  that  year.  He  was 
again  re-elected,  in  1010,  for  the  term  expiring 
in  1914.  He  served  a  little  more  than  two 
years  of  this  term  when  he  resigned  from  the 
bench  in  order  to  resume  practice  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Holt,  Cutting  and  Sidley. 
As  a  judge  of  the  probate  court,  Mr.  Cutting 
combined  a  fine  judicial  temperament  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  was, 
therefore,  able  to  transact  the  busineaa  of  the 
court  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  interested  parties  and  of  the 
public  in  general.  When  he  resigned  from 
the  bench  many  well-deserved  tributes  were 
paid  to  his  service  as  judge.  The  following 
editorial  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  gives,  per- 
haps, the  best  expression  of  what  his  service 
in  the  position  as  judge  of  that  court  meant 
to  the  community:  "With  Judge  Cutting  on 
the  probate  bench  the  community  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  of  its  most 
aacred  judicial  functions  was  being  discharged 
with  a  degree  of  human  and  technical  under- 
standing that  rarely  cornea  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. The  city  knew  that  all  it  had  to  do,  in 
order  to  have  its  widows  and  orphans  guarded 
by  the  State  in  their  hour  of  need,  was  to  elect 
Judge  Cutting  every  four  years.  It  always  did 
BO,  and  it  undoubtedly  would  have  done  so, 
as  long  as  he  granted  permission.  But  Judge 
Cutting  had  decided  to  resign,  however,  and 
resume  private  practice  of  the  law.  The  de- 
cision means  a  great  public  loss."  Judge  Cut- 
ting is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois  State, 
and  American  Bar  Associations,  and  is  now 
(1917)  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Law 
Club,  and  the  Union  League  Club,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1907;  the  Hamilton,  the 
City,  the  Chicago  Golf,  and  Oak  Park  Country 
Clubs.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  both  in  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Consistory.  Judge  Cut- 
ting has  served,  also,  as  president  of  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  Education.  Socially  he  is 
a  most  entertaining  and  charming  companion, 
a  fascinating  host  and  a  faithful,  loyal  friend. 
As  a  lawyer  he  is  able,  true  to  his  clients,  and 
fair  with  the  courts.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
Kepublic  he  is  public-spirited,  discharges  every 
duty  conscientiously,  and  casts  his  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
In  1007  the  University  of  Michigan  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1916 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore,,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.B.,  which  ill  health 
prevented  him  from  receiving  in  1873.  Judge 
Cutting  married  27  June,  1876,  Annie  E.  Lytic, 
of  Palatine,  111.  They  have  one  son,  Robert  M, 
Cutting. 

EELLT,  Hngh,  merchant,  b.  in  Chicago,  24 
Sept.,  1858;  d.  in  New  York,  30  Oct.,  1908,  son 
of  James  and  Sarah  Belle  (O'Brien)  Kelly. 
Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Sligo  County, 
Ireland.  They  removed  to  New  York  City 
during  Hugh's  boyhood  and  there  he  attended 
the  public  schools  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest 
students  in  the  history  of  the  institution.     In 
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fourteenth  year  he  started  his  business 
;r,  being  employed  successively  in  the 
lission  houses  of  Gomez  and  Morijo,  Go- 
mez, Kionda  and  Company,  and  R  ion  da  Ben- 
jamin and  Company.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  had  so  well  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
the  commission  business  that  he  was  able  to 
embark  on  ventures  of  his  own,  first  as  the 
partner  of  Manuel  Rionda,  engaged  in  the 
West  Indian  trade  (1883),  then  as  "special 
partner "  of  Franklin  Farrel  at  Ansonia, 
Conn.  (1884).  In  1903  the  corporation  of 
Hugh  Kelly  and  Company  was  formed  for 
the  handling  of  all  the  Kelly  enterprises.  But 
Mr.  Kelly's  particular  field  was  the  sugar  bus- 
iness. Here  he  figured  as  an  expert  in  every 
detail  of  the  production  and  trade  in  sugar. 
His  extensive  travels  in  the  West  Indies,  his 
familiarity  with  the  natives,  the  language, 
the  customs  of  this  section  of  the  globe,  had  given 
him  an  invaluable  experience,  and  his  advice 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry  was 
highly  valued.  He  designed  and  constructed  (or 
reconstructed)  the  following  factories,  still  op- 
erated by  his  company;  Azus,  Santo  Domin- 
go, capacity,  50,000  bags  annually;  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo,  capacity,  60,000 
bags  annually;  Manzani Ho,  Cuba,  capacity,  100,- 
000  bags  annually;  Bannes,  Cuba,  capacity, 
400,000  bags  annually;  Guanica,  Porto  Rico, 
capacity,  330,000  bags  annually;  Central  Tati- 
bonico,  Cuba,  capacity,  150,000  bags  annually; 
Preston,  Cuba,  capacity,  375,000  bags  annual- 
ly. Ot  these,  the  Bannes  and  Preston  plants 
were  constructed  for  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. All  of  them  are  reckoned  among  the 
most  successful  and  economical  in  the  West 
Indies.  Their  builder's  chief  efforts  were  di- 
rected toward  the  perfection  of  methods  of 
manufacture  and  control  and  these  efforts  were 
crowned  by  complete  success.  When  the  house 
of  Hugh  Kelly  was  incorporated,  branch  offices 
were  opened  in  Havana  for  the  supervision^  of 
all  the  industrial,  mercantile,  and  engineering 
enterprises  carried  on  by  the  organization  in 
Cuba.  Meantime  Mr.  Kelly  had  become  pres- 
ident of  the  Parvenir,  Central  Teresa,  and  Cen- 
tral Ansonia  Sugar  Companies  in  the  West 
Indies;  a  director  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany; a  director  of  the  Seventh  National,  the 
Third  National,  and  the  Oriental  Banks;  a 
director  of  the  North  American  and  the  City 
Trust  Companies,  and  of  the  Robert  Appleton 
Company.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Trust  Company  of  Boston,  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Marine  Society  of  New 
York,  and  president  ot  the  Maritime  EKchang© 
in  1896-98.  Civic  honors  and  trusts  have 
crowded  his  busy  life.  He  was  school  com- 
missioner, and  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  his  alma  mater,  in  1895- 
98;  State  commerce  commissioner,  1898-1900, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Central  Isllp  Hospital  from  1905  until  his 
death.  Among  numerous  social,  educational, 
and  charitable  interests,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  the  Catholic 
Club  of  New  York,  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St,  Patrick,  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  the 
Educational  Alliance,  the  Lebanon  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Catholic  Summer  School. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  an  accomplished  linguist.  It 
was  said   that  he   spoke  the  best   Spanish  of 
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anj  American  in  Cuba.     It  ii  also  a  notabl 
fact  that,   having  become  intimately   famili 
not  only  with   the  commercial  and  industri  1 
conditions  of  tliat  island,  but  also  its  eeonom 
and   political   aspects,   he   was  frequently   co 
suited   by   the    U.    S.    government   in    eonnee 
tion    with    problems    arising   from    the    Spa 
ish-American   War.,    The   fact   that  Mr.   Kell 
was  a  financier  of  extraordinary  ability  is    1 
lustrated  by  one  incident  alone,  which  at  th 
same    time    diacloaea    the    self-sacrificing    and 
high-minded  nature  of  the  man.     In  the  fina 
eial   crisis   of    1808,   when   the   Oriental    Bai  k 
of  New  York  was  forced  to  suspend,  Mr.  Kellj 
assumed  the  presidency  at  the  request  of  th 
clearing-bouse.     Through    his    efforts    the    r 
ceiver   already   appointed   through    the   actio 
of  the  attorney -general  was  removed,  the  Met 
ropolitan   Trust   Company   was   designated   t 
take  over  all  the  assets.     Every  depositor  w 
paid  dollar  for  dollar  after  a  period  of  unr 
mitting  labor  on  Mr.  Kelly's  part,  for  whiil 
he   refused  to  accept  any  compensation   what 
soever.     The   nervous   strain   incident   to   th 
heroic   effort    unfortunately   resulted    in    tot  I 
exhaustion,  which  in  turn  brought  on  the  ne 
vouB    malady    that    finally   caused    his    deatl 
At   outstanding  element  in   Mr.  Kelly's  char- 
acter  was   his  generosity,   bis   appreciation   of 
the  work  of  others.    Naturally  the  life  of  such 
a  man  is  full  of  blessings,  and  not  the  least 
of   these,   in   Mr.   Kelly's   case,   were   the   host 
of  loyal  friends  that   surrounded  him.     With- 
al,  his  personality  was   so   full   of   charm,   of 
ingratiating  qualities,   his  sense  of   humor   so 
keen   and  his  intelligence   so   altogether   supe- 
rior that  his  career  is  an  illumined  pathway  in 
the   memory  of   all   his  associates.      Fordham 
College  conferred  the  degrees  of  A.M.    (1901) 
and  LL.D.   (1902)  upon  bim      " 
ried   Mary   E.,   the   daughtf 
Cahe,  and  be  had  three  sons 
E.,  and  Thomas  W.,  and  four  daughters:  Anna 
D.,    Mary    E.,  Gertrude    M,,    and    Marguerite 
DAWLEY,    Erank    rremont,    lawyer,    b.    at 
Fort  Dodge,  la.,  11  Aug.,  1856,  son  of  A.  M. 
and  Ellen   (Parker)   Dawley.     His  father,  one 
of   the   early   settlers  of   the   State,   was  also 
a     lawyer,    widely 
known  in  the  early 
days  of  Iowa.   Hav- 
ing passed  through 
the  common  schools 

Mr.  Dawley  en- 
rolled as  a  student 
in  the  law  depart' 
ment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michi- 
gan, where  he 
graduated  LL.B,  in 
1878.  He  began 
professional  prac- 
tice in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la.,  with  the 
firm  of  Hubbard 
and  Clark,  of 
which  he  later  he- 
me a  member, 
i  partners  being 
_  .  M.  Hubhard 
and  Col.  Charles  A.  Clark.  In  1887,  when 
Colonel  Clark  retired,  the  firm  became  Hub- 
bard and  Dawley,  and  so  continued  until  1897, 
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board  and  during  the  past  two  years  (1914-16) 
be  has  been  city  solicitor.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Occidental  and  Cedar  Rapids  Country 
Clubs,  having  been  president  of  the  former  in 
1893  and  of  the  latter  in  1909.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  in  1899,  till  the  pres- 
ent. He  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Bar  Associa- 
tion (president  in  1913).  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa, 
and  of  the  State  Library  Association.  On  21 
June,  1882,  Mr,  Dawley  married  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Jacobs,  a  civil 
engineer  and  railroad  supervisor  for  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Hailroad.  They  have  had  four 
children;  Frederick  Jacobs,  Katharine,  Marion, 
and  Frances  Dawley. 

UAIH,  Charles  Thomas,  engineer,  b.  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  IB  Feb.,  1856,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Cordelia  (Reed)  Main.  His 
father's  professional  activities  as  a  machinist 
and  engineer  may  be  held  to  account  in  part 
for  his  early  displayed  fondness  for  scientific 
subjects  and  general  work  in  niatheniaticH. 
He  obtained  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
schools  of  Marblehead,  and  later  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  was  graduated  B.S.  in 
1876.  Following  his  graduation  he  spent  three 
years  (1876-79)  as  assistant  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  institute,  thereby  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  practical  work  of  his  profession. 
In  October,  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in 
order  to  still  further  improve  both  his  techni- 
cal and  practical  knowledge,  he  became  a 
draftsman  in  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Man- 
chester Mills,  at  Manchester.  N.  H.,  remaining 
there  until  1  June,  18S1,  when  he  began  work 
as  engineer  in  the  Lower  Pacific  Mills  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.  In  this  capacity  he  served  until 
1885,  when  his  abilities  won  him  promotion  to 
the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
mills.  In  18S6  he  was  made  superintendent, 
and  so  continued  until  1  Jan.,  1892,  when  he 
resigned,  to  enter  upon  general  engineering 
practice.     Since  that  time  Mr.  Main  has  been 
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identified  ae  engineer  and  designer  with  some 
of  the  most  important  industrial  construction 
work  in  tie  East,  and  has  designed  and  con- 
structed many  industrial  plants  the  cost  of 
which  has  mounted  far  into  the  miltiona  of 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  his  many  profes- 
sional activities  he  has  always  been  interested 
in  the  problems  of  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  has  held  numerous  public  offices  and 
appointments.  During  his  residence  in  I*w- 
renee,  Mass.,  he  served  aa  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen ;  was  a  member  of  the 
school  hoard  of  Lawrence  in  1890,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Public  Library  Association  in  1891. 
He  has  for  some  years  maintained  his  resi- 
dence in  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  from  1895 
to  1006  served  as  a  member  of  its  water  and 
sewer  board.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
papers  on  steam  power,  water  power,  ventila- 
tion of  industrial  properties,  mill  construction, 
etc.,  and  Js  the  originator  of  numerous  de- 
vices and  inventions,  notably  of  a  receiver 
pressure  register  for  compound  engines,  which 
he  perfected  in  18S4.  Mr.  Main  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers of  which  he  is  the  manager;  past  presi- 
dent oE  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers,  New  England  Water 
Works  Association,  Corporation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Society  of 
Arts,  of  Boston ;  also  of  the  Exchange,  Engi- 
neers', and  Technology  Clubs  of  Boston;  En- 
gineers' Club  of  New  York  and  Calumet  Club 
of  Winchester.  He  married  14  Nov.,  1883 
Elizabeth  F.  Appleton,  of  Sonjerville,  Mass 
They  have  three  children:  Charles  Keed,  Alice 
Appleton,  and  Theodore  Main. 

WAITE,  John  leman,  publisher,  b,  in  Ea- 
venna,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  33  Aug.,  1840,  son 
of  John  and  Martha  Amelia  (Clark)  Waite 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  traced  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Norman  conquest,  when  several 
Waytes  were  found  among  the  retainers  of 
the  barons.  The  earliest  source  of  the  name 
found  in  British  records  was  Ralf  de  Waiet, 
who  married  Emma,  sister  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  cousin  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to 
whom,  in  1075,  William  gave  the  earldom 
city,  and  castle  of  Norwich.  Ricardus  Le 
Waytte,  of  County  Warwick,  who  was  in  1315 
escheat  or  of  counties  Berkshire,  Wilts,  Ox- 
ford, Bedford,  and  Bucks,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Ralf.  Thereafter  the  name  was 
written  Wayte  almost  exclusively  until  others 
of  the  name  came  to  New  England,  when  the 
spelling  Wait  or  Waite  was  used  instead. 
Three  brothers,  Richard,  Gamaliel,  and 
Thomas,  emigrated  to  America  from  North 
Wales,  arriving  in  Boston  in  1634.  They  were 
cousins  of  Jonn  Wayte,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  judges  who  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Rich- 
ard became  marshal  of  the  colony,  Gamaliel 
remained  in  Boston,  and  Thomas  settled  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  third  son  of  the  latter  was 
Benjamin  Wait  (1644-1704)  a  famous  Colonial 
soldier  and  scout  whose  heroic  exploits  fill 
many  pages  of  the  historical  records  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  well  as  being  widely  celebrated 
in  New  England  fiction  and  verse.  He  lived 
first  at  Hadiey,  then  at  Hatfield,  Mass. ;  was 
engaged  in  various  Indian  wars,  and  was  slain 


battle  between  the  colonists  and  the  French 
i  Indians  at  Deerfield  m  1704  Seieral 
generations  of  the  family  remained  at  Hat 
tield,  Whatelj,  and  iieinitj,  various  members 
serving  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  lukch  of  the  successive  de 
scendants  of  Benjamin  Waite  in  the  line  of 
descent  ending  with  John  L  Waite  bore  the 
name  of  Jnhn  Benjamin's  son  John  (1680 
1774],  born  and  died  at  Hataeld,  Mass,  was 
like  his  father,  a  commander  in  many  military 
excursions,  and  was  present  in  thp  fight  at 
Deerfield,  «hen  his  father  was  slain  He 
married  Wary  Frary  Their  son,  John  (1703 
76),  married  Mary  Bolden  their  son,  John 
(1743  1801)  served  m  the  War  of  the  Revolu 
tion,  and  died  at  Norwich,  N  Y  ,  his  son 
John  (1777  1863)  and  his  wife,  Abigail 
Cranston  lived  at  Nornich  and  Oaks  Corners, 
N  Y  and  Chesterfield  Mich  He  seried 
in  the  War  of  1812  Their  son  John  Waite 
of  the  seventh  generation  (1810  94)  was  a 
firmer  and  afternard  followed  the  coopers 
trade  at  Oaks  Corners  N  \  and  later  re 
moving  to  Ravenna  Ohio  he  engaged  m  the 
marble  business  and  contracting  In  1867  hi. 
removed  to  Burlington  la  where  he  first  con 
ducted  a  commission  business  and  later  re 
turned  to  farming  His  vnfe  Amelia  Clark 
rtta  the  daughter  of  Ephriham  and  Amelia 
(Sperrv)  Clark  who  were  amcng  the  earliest 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  to  the  Western  1 
serve  John  L  ttaite  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Ravenna  afternard  taking  courses 
m  a  private  academy  and  a  business  college  in 
Chicago  In  1857  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and 
was  an  operator  at  Lebanon  and  Clevclanl 
Ohio  and  in  Chicago  III  advancing  first  to 
the  position  of  ofiice  manager  and  then  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis 
souri  Piver  telegraph  line  in  1863  In  1869 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  telegraph 
company  and  after  six  months  devoted  to 
mercantile  business  went  into  newspaper 
«ork  his  original  choice  and  ambition  for  his 
life  career  His  first  connection  with  news 
paper  publication  was  as  citv  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Hawk  Eye'  of  which  he  became 
associate  editor  m  1875  and  later  managing 
editor  as  successLr  of  Robert  J  Burdette  who 
resigned  in  1876  to  enter  the  lecture  held 
Mr  W  aite  continued  in  this  association  until 
1882  when  he  resigned  to  become  postmaster 
of  Burlington  under  appointment  by  President 
Arthur  On  27  July  1885  he  assumed  tht 
management  of  the  Ha«k  Eve  as  editor 
publisher  and  principal  owner  Again  in 
IStS  through  the  appointment  of  President 
McKinley  lie  was  made  postmaster  and 
served  through  the  two  subsequent  terms 
through  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt 
hiB  entire  service  covering  a  total  uj  four 
terms  as  postmaster  thus  hreaking  the  record 
in  Iowa  for  length  of  service  m  the  list  of 
first-class  offices  In  1907  08  he  was  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Poitmasters  of 
First  Class  Offices  Although  extremely  re 
tirmg  in  disposition  and  always  averse  to  e\ 
plotting  his  own  personality  few  men  are  bet 
ter  known  throughout  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  Middle  West  or  have  exercised  a  wider  ui 
fluence  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion  Be  is 
a  stanch  Republican   and  his  efforts  have  been 
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on  effective  force  in  guiding  the  interests  of 
the  party  in  his  State.  His  editoriala  have 
placed  him  among  the  diatinguished  journal- 
iats  of  the  daj.  His  conduct  of  the  post  office 
was  baaed  upon  the  simple  rule  of  effieietipy 
and  highest  service  to  the  community;  and  his 
ambition  for  the  "Hawk-Eye"  has  heen  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  always  synony- 
mous with  the  name  of  the  paper,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  it  clean  and  useful.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  believes  firmly  that  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  is  to  make  this  world  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  place  for  men  to  live  in. 
He  has  followed  that  belief  in  his  various  pub- 
lic utterances  and  activities,  and  in  his  prac- 
tical philanthropy  which  has  been  far-reaching 
and  resultant  in  its  effects.  Mr,  VVaite  mar- 
ried 21  Sept.,  1864,  Letitia  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Thomas  M.  WilHams,  of  Burlington,  la. 
She  was  for  years  the  editor  of  the  woman's 
department  of  the  "Hawk-Eye,"  and  the 
autlior  of  a  booklet  on  religious  topics,  en- 
titled, "The  Thorn  Road,"  There  are  three 
living  children:  Clay  Milton  Waite;  Jessie 
Benning  VVaite,  who  married  William  Henry 
Davidson,  managing  editor  of  the  "  Hawk- 
Eye,"  and  Lola  Waite, 

JONES,  Charles  Eebard,  lumberman,  b.  in 
East  Randolph,  Vt.,  13  April,  1845,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Clarissa  (Hebard)  Jones.  Both 
parents  were  members  of  old  New  England 
families,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1851, 
where  the  father  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woodenware,  at  one  time  owning  a  sawmill 
and  later  a  hub  and  spoke  factory  at  Menasha. 
Charles  H.  Jonea  grew  up  in  Menasha,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  worked  in 
his  father's  factory.  For  one  year  he  was  a 
student  in  Lawrence  University  at  Appleton, 
Wis,,  after  which  he  taught  school  for  one 
term.  On  2  May,  1864,  be  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  Forty-first  Wisconsin  Infantry,  in 
which  he  was  a  first  corporal.  When  his  serv- 
ice in  the  army  was  over  he  returned  home 
and  studied  for  a  year  in  Ripon  College,  but 
was  unable  to  finish  the  course  on  account  of 
poor  health.  Seeking  outdoor  employment  he 
went  to  Menominee,  Mich,,  and  obtained  — 
ployment  in  the  sawmill  of  Hewett,  I 
and  Porter.  He  then  engaged  in  logging  qn 
his  own  account.  In  1870  and  1871  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Fay  and  Jones,  and  for 
the  nest  two  years  continued  the  business  as 
C.  H.  Jones  and  Company.  In  the  panic  of 
1873  everything  was  swept  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Jones  with  only  $29.00  as  his  total  capital. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  worked  as  manager 
in  a  stave  factory  at  Deiterville,  Wis.,  accumu- 
lating $2,500  for  his  next  independent  start. 
With  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Hewitt,  Jr., 
he  rehabilitated  an  old  water-power  mill  at 
Menasha,  and  a  year  later  formed  the  firm  of 
Ramsey  and  Jones.  This  firm  secured  the  mill 
at  Menominee  that  Mr.  Jones  and  his  former 
partners  had  lost  in  1873,  and  ran  it  sue 
fully  until  Mr.  Ramsey's  death  in  1008,  the 
firm  still  possessing  large  holdings  of  logged- 
off  lands  in  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
In  1887,  in  company  with  Mr,  Hewitt.  Mr. 
Jones  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the 
rather  indefinite  purpose  of  buying  timber 
and,  if  conditions  proved  favorable,  of  build- 
ing a  mill.    At  Tacoma  they  met  Col.  C.  W. 
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Griggs,  of  St.  Paul,  through  whom  they  were 
'  itroduced  to  President  Oakes  of  the  North- 
n  Paeifie  Railroad,  who  suggested  that  they 
all  unite  their  interests  to  form  one  large 
company.  The  plans  were  worked  out  pro- 
viaionaily  while  the  party  was  at  Tacoma, 
and  within  a  lew  months,  the  St,  Paul  and 
Tacoma  Lumber  Company  was  organized  with 
Chauncey  W.  Griggs  and  Addison  G,  Foster, 
Henry  Hewitt,  Jr,,  and  Charles  H,  Jonea  as 
it  a  principal  stockholders.  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Jones  returned  to  Tacoma  to  select  a  site 
for  the  mill,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  ex- 
perienced cruisers  who  were  to  select  what 
timber  they  wanted  out  of  sixteen  townships. 
Some  90,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased, 
.nd,  after  much  discussion,  the  site  of  the 
mill,  which  was  to  make  the  first  experiment 
"ntroduciog  the  fir  and  cedar  lumber  of 
the  coast  in  the  market  of  the  interior,  was 
chosen  Mr.  Jones  had  brought  a  millwright 
with  him,  and,  after  an  extended  inspection 
of  the  principal  mills  on  the  Sound,  the  com- 
pany's first  mill  was  built  on  the  site  which 
it  Btill  occupies  In  this  mill  were  installed 
the  first  handsaws  used  in  either  Washington 
Oregon,  and,  much  against  the  advice  of 
the  older  mill  men  of  the  region,  many  other 
kinds  of  machinery,  also.  Mr,  Jones  now 
divided  his  time  between  Menominee  and 
Washington,  spending  about  half  a  year  at 
each  of  his  mills.  In  1901  he  bought  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Northwestern  Lumber 
Company,  which  had  built  one  of  the  first 
mills  on  Gray's  Harbor,  with  a  capacity  of 
135,000  feet  per  day.  Since  that  year  he  has 
given  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  that  enterprise,  although  retaining 
his  interest  in  the  other  companies.  Mr, 
Jones  is  Republican  in  political  faith,  but 
has  never  sought  office  or  political  favor.  He 
attends  the  Congregational  Church  of  Tacoma, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  and  Coun- 
try Clubs  of  Tacoma  He  married  25  June, 
1872,  Franke  M.  Tobey.  of  Jay.  N.  Y. 

SAVEHFOBT,  Charles  Benedict,  zoologist, 
b,  at  Stamford,  Conn ,  I  June,  1806,  son  of 
Amzi  Benedict  and  Jane  Joralemon  (Dimon) 
Davenport,  He  waa  graduated  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brooklyn,  in  18SB,  and  at 
Harvard  University  in  1889,  He  received  the 
degrees  of  AM  and  Ph,D  from  Harvard  in 
1892,  In  1886-87  he  was  engaged  in  the  en- 
gineering survey  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic  Railway.  From  1888  to  1S90  he 
was  assistant  in  zoology,  and  from  1891  to 
1899  instructor  at  Harvard  University.  He 
waa  aasiatant  professor  of  zoology  and  em- 
bryology at  the  University  of  Chicago  from 
1899  to  1901,  and  from  1901  to  1004  was  asso- 
ciate professor  and  curator  of  the  zoological 
museum  there.  Since  1904  Prof,  Davenjiort  has 
been  director  of  the  Station  for  experimental 
evolution  (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton) at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N,  Y.  In  1910  he 
was,  through  the  generous  interest  of  Mrs.  E. 
H,  Harriman,  enabled  to  start  the  Eugenics 
Record  Office,  at  Cold  Spring  Harhor,  which 
has  since  been  chiefly  supported  by  its  founder. 
Its  board  of  scientific  directors  eompriaes 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  chairman,  William  H. 
Welch,  vice-chairman,  Lewellys  F.  Barker, 
Irving  Fiaher,  T.  H.  Morgan,  E.  E,  Southard, 
and  C,  B.  Davenport,  secretary.     Its  functions 
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are;  to  serve  eugenical  intereata  in  the  capac- 
ity ot  repository  and  clearing  house;  to  build 
up  an  analytical  index  of  the  inborn  traits  of 
Ajnerican   families;   to  train   field   workers   to 
gather  data  of  eugenicai  import;  to  maintain  a 
field  force  actually  engaged  in  gathering  such 
data;  to  co-operate  with  other  institutions  and 
with  persons  concerned  with  eugenicai  study; 
to   investigate  the  manner  of   the   inheritance 
of  specific  human  traits;   to  investigate  other 
eugenicai  factors,  such  as  mate  selection,  dif- 
ferential  fecundity,   differential   survival,   and 
differential  migration;  to  advise  concerning  the 
eugenicai    fitness    of    proposed    marriages ;    to 
publish  results  o£  researches.    It  has  published 
reports  on  caeogenic  families:  "The  Hill  Folk," 
"  Nams,"  "  Dacks,"  and  the  "Jukes  in  1915"; 
also  on  heredity  of  feeble-minded ness,  epilepsy, 
mental   dieease,   violent  temper,   fragile   bones 
skin   color,   nomadism,   and   temperament.      It 
distributes  free  schedules  for  recording  family 
traits.      The    results    of    the    investigations 
conducted  by  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  ha^e 
been  summed     up     by     Dr.     Davenport     in     a 
work    published    in    1913    entitled,    "  Hereditj 
in  Relation  to  Eugenics."     ''  The  central  idea 
of    the    book,"    to   quote    the    publisher's    an 
nouncement,    "  is   that   inheritable   traits^so 
cially  good  and  socially  bad— are  being  trans 
mitted   in   the  blood  of  the  nation,   and  that 
permanent   improvement  is  to  be   gained  only 
by  matings  that  shall  result  in  stronger  and 
better   offspring  and  eliminate  the   weak   and 
defective.    The  method  of  inheritance  of  many 
family  traits  is  considered,  also  the  way  traits 
become  dispersed,  the  influence   of  migratii 
on  our   American  blood,  and  the   influence 
a  single  person,  or  rather  his  germ  plasm, 
our  history.     Some  attention  la  paid  to  traits 
in    specific    American    families,    and    finally 
eugenic  procedures  and   the   organization   of 
applied   eugenics   are  considered.       The  other 
writings  of  Dr.  Davenport  inelude;  "Graduate 
Couraes-^a  Handbook   for  Graduate  Courses 
(1893).     "  Experimental  Morphology  "  {Parti 
1897.  Part  11,  18991  ;  "  Statistical  Methods  in 
Biological  Variation  "  (2d  edition.  1904)  ;  ''  In 
troduction   to   Zoology"    (with   G,    C.   Daven 
port.      19001;      "Inheritance      in      Poultry 
(1906);    "Inheritance    of    Characteristics    of 
Fowl"    (19091;    "Heredity  of   Skin   Color 
Negro-white   Crosses"    (1913),  and  three  c 
tributions  on  heredity  in  the  feebly  inhibited — 
two  in  book  form  (1915|.    Dr.  Davenport  has 
been  director  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of 
the   Brooklyn   Institute   of   Arts   and   Sciences 
since  1808;   associate  editor  of  "  Biometrika 
since  1901-00;  of  the  "  Journal  of  Experimental 
Zoology,"    since    1904;    of    "  Genetics "    since 
1005,  and  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  since  1915.     He  is  a  fel 
low   of   the   American   Academy   of   Arts   and 
Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad 
vanoement  of  Science  (vice-president,  1900-01) 
the  National  Academy  o£  Science,  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Science,  and  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society;  and  a  member  of  the  Amer 
fcan    Society   of   Zoologists    (president,    1902 
03),  the  American  Genetic  Association   (aecre 
tary.   committee  on   eugenics),   the   American 
Society  of  Naturalists    (secretary,   1899-1903 
vice-president.    1906).   the   Society   of   Experi 
mental  Biology  and  Medicine,  the  Boston  So 
ciety  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Washington 
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Academy  of  Science,  He  was  married  23  June, 
1894,  to  Gertrude  Crotty,  of  Burlington, 
Kan, 

HABTFOBD,  Edward  Vassallo,  engineer  and 
inventor,   b.   in   Orange,  N.   J.,   28  May,   1870, 
son     of    George     Huntington     and    Josephine 
(Ludlum)     Hartford.      His    ancestry    is    Eng- 
lish  and   the   first   of   the   family  to   come   to 
America  was  Daniel  Hartford,  who  settled  in 
New   Hampshire,   then   a   part  of  Maine,   in 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His   father,   George  Huntington  Hartford,   is 
president  of  The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea   Company,  one   of  the   first   concerns   to 
operate    a    chain    of    retail    stores,    and    the 
largest  concern  of  its  kind  In  the  world.    The 
acquirement  of  an  education   in  the   Orange 
high  school,  Seton    ^lademy    and  Ste\ens  In 
stitute   claimed    the   attention   of   Edward   V 
Hartford  until  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen 
when   owing  to  poor  health   he  abandoned  hia 
studies  and   entered  upon  his  business  career 
in  the  office  of  The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company     Displaying  much  ability  and 
capacity    for    work     Mr    Hartford   was   made 
cashitr   and    secretary   uf   the   company      Aa 
the  duties  of  these  offices  required  much  at 
tention    he  showed  a  great  deal  of  initiative 
in  handling  the  work  falling  to  his  care     His 
grasp  of  the  general  needs  of  the  work  and  his 
insistence  on  detailed  efforts  among  the  em 
ployees  could  not  produce  anything  else  than 
flattering   amount   of   success      It   is    how 
3r   as  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the 
first   successful   electric  brake   for   automobile 
and  the   pioneer  builder  of  the  Hartford 
shock   absorber    that   Mr    Hartford    hai   won 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  man  of  mark  in 
idustrial  and  commercial  world      In  1904 
he   organized   the   Hartford   Suspension    Com 
panv     now    Edward    V     Hartford      Ine      of 
hich   he   18   president    director    and   leading 
pint      At  that  time  the  automobile  was   m 
the  initial  stage  of  its  existence  and  manu 
facturers  were  thiefly  concerned  with  getting 
lum    of    speed      the    insurmountable 
problem  which  confronted  the  designer  of  the 
modern  automobile  spring  suspension  was  that 
of  proportioning  the  springs  and  so  mounting 
them  that  they  would  be  stiff  enough  to  carry 
the   maximum  load    and   still   flexible  enough 
to   produce   comfortable  riding   under   greatly 
reduced  loads      There  waa  onh   one  means  of 
doing  this — ^the  type  of  shock  absorber  employ 
mg  the  principle  of  rotary  friction     Mr  Hart 
ford  grasped  this  principle  and  the  Hartford 
aliock  absorber  was  the  result     He  began  the 
manufacture  of  his  invention  in  a  small  one 
atorv   factory   in   Hudson   Street    New   'irrk 
giiing   empioyment   to   one   mechanu       Later 
he  employed  also  a  boy   and  the  output  of  the 
small    factory   was    increased    to   ten    sets   of 
shock    absorbers    per    week       In    the    Gordon 
Bennett   Automobile   Cup  Race    held   in   1904 
T  eon  Th6ry    a  Frenchman   driving  a  Richard 
Brasier  car    equipped  with  a  Hartford  shock 
absorber    won   the   race    notwithstanding   the 
tact   that   his  machine  was  of   smaller   horae 
power  than  that  of  his  competitors      It   waa 
then   that   automobile   manufacturers   rtalized 
the  importance  of  Mr   Hartford  s  intention  as 
a   factor   m  breaking   speed   records   m   races 
Prior    to    the    introduction    of    the    Hartford 
shock   absorber,   automobile    racmg    was   the 
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most  perilous  ot  outdoor  sports  Seldom  if 
ever  did  all  the  contestants  finish  in  a  race 
and  many  drivers  were  kilkd  beeauae  of  the 
difficulty  of  offBetting  the  constant  rebound 
jng  of  the  car  when  going  at  high  speed 
Today  the  Hartford  shock  absorber  is  part  of 
the  equipment  oo  leading  makes  of  auto 
mobiles  In  1908  the  Hartford  Su-ipenBioii 
Company  removed  its  factory  to  Jert*j  Citj 
N  J  Mr  Hartford  nho  had  made  a  thor 
ough  study  of  motor  conetruction  demoted  his 
attention  to  a  safe  and  sirciple  method  of  start 
ing  a  motor  and  in  1)10  he  patented  an 
improied  electric  self  starting  deiice  h\  nhirh 
the  motor  is  started  almost  instantly  This 
self  starter  has  been  proclaimed  l>  Thomas 
A  Edison  and  other  authorities  as  the  moat 
efficient  device  of  its  kind  and  one  that  has 
Bohed  the  problem  of  self  start  ng  \^  hen 
<  perated  at  high  speed  the  Hartford  self 
starter  develops  12  000  reiolutions  per  minute 
and  <l  000  foot  pounds  of  energ}  it  has 
proven  most  serviceable  for  use  on  aeroplane* 
because  of  ita  lightness  and  when  equipped  to 
a  stationarj  engine  power  plant  it  required 
only  ten  seconds  to  start  its  opention  Mr 
Hartford  sought  eon'ttantly  to  improv  e  the 
qnalitj  of  his  work  and  in  1911  began  exp en 
menting  on  an  electric  brake  vihich  is  re 
garded  by  many  prominent  engineers  as  a 
most  ingenious  device  While  w  irking  on  the 
problem  of  the  electric  starter  for  automo 
hiles  Mr  Hartford  brought  together  a  small 
very  highspeed  electric  motor  combined  with 
a  gear  ratio  of  125  to  1  This  was  an  unusual 
combination  and  the  great  power  at  the  torque 
end  «as  very  impressive  Almost  immediately 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  th 
germ  of  the  solution  of  the  electric  brake  fo 
railroads  as  the  Jargt  gear  ratio  served  tvv 
purposes — to  ireate  the  great  pressure  effi 
cientiv — and  at  the  same  time  as  the  moto 
was  obliged  to  make  125  turns  to  one  turn  at 
the  power  end  this  could  bt  easily  divided  up 
so  as  to  give  the  necessarv  control  when  t 
was  desired  to  apply  the  priaaure  by  pro 
gresaive  steps  Mr  Hartford  then  tried  th 
brake  on  an  automobile  reducing  its  size  and 
weight  to  twenty  four  pounds  HoMever  i 
spite  of  its  small  size  it  pulls  2  500  pound 
truly  a  remarkable  performante  It  is  fool 
proof,  has  a  wide  range  of  adaptability  and 
absolutely  automatic  progressive  action  of  th 
brake  The  electric  brike  for  use  on  rail 
roads  will  bring  a  train  traveling  aixtv  mile 
an  hour  or  eighty  eight  feet  a  second  to 
full  stop  within  600  feet  The  power  is  ap 
plied  to  every  wheel  alranst  instantly  Prom 
nent  railroad  engineers  who  hive  seen  th 
brake  in  operation  have  expressed  them^elve 
as  being  surprised  by  its  simplicity  and  effi 
ciency  and  have  stated  that  it  le  a  vast  im 
provement  over  most  brakes  In  a  test  of 
this  equipment  on  the  Third  Avenue  Railwaj 
in  Nlw  \ork  Citv  in  1915  it  was  shown  that 
only  one  half  of  the  current  was  necessary  t 
operate  this  storage  battery  car  when  th 
electric  brake  was  attached  The  Hartford 
electric  brake  consists  of  i  light  but  powerful 
motor  to  which  a  steel  cable  is  fastened 
which  through  suitable  gearing  awiftly  and 
Bteadih  winds  on  a  drum  TTie  steel  cahl 
attached  to  the  brake  equipment  through 
patented    controller     permits    any    degree    of 
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hrakmg  action  from  an  infinitely  delicate  con 
trol  to  an  emergency  application  W  ith  this 
apparatus  an  automobile  can  be  driven  at  a 
speed  of  fift\  miles  an  hour  to  within  thirty 
hve  feet  ot  a  right  angle  turn,  and  the  turn 
mide  easily  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  The 
most  important  and  novel  part  of  this  brake  is 
the  patented  tontroller  v\hich  is  entirely  new 
so  tar  as  the  control  of  electric  motor  power 
is  concerned  Another  extraordinary  feature 
IS  that  the  brake  binds  and  drums  are  oiled 
thereby  dissipating  the  momentum  of  the  cir 
thrtugh  a  fiim  of  oil  This  not  only  saves  the 
wear  on  the  tires  to  a  remarkable  degree  but 
it  also  permits  of  the  brake  being  applied  on 
net  asphalt  without  the  car  skidding  Mr 
Hartford  performed  a  greit  service  in  the 
interest  ot  humanity  when  he  placed  at  its 
disposal  a  pruentuc  of  accidents  in  the 
form  of  a  brake  that  acts  almost  instan 
taneously  without  requiring  the  driver  to  re 
move  his  hands  from  the  steering  w  heel  Mr 
Hartford  is  also  the  inventor  ot  several  other 
valuable  dev  tea  including  an  electric  thermo 
static  temperature  controlling  apparatus 
operated  by  a  motor  of  I  100  horsepower  the 
Hartford  auto  jack  an  ingenious  devue  which 
'ifts  a  heavy  automobile  with  remarkable  eaae, 
L  o  000  volt  diipct  current  motor  and  a  direct 
urrent  multiple  motor  for  use  aboard  ship 
Che  saving  m  cost  of  operation  ot  this  multi 
pie  motor  which  is  about  one  tenth  the  coat 
ot  other  mot  r  operation  aboard  vessels  has 
attracted  wide  attention  among  ship  owntrs 
and  haa  been  used  in  connection  vMth  the  auto 
natic  steering  apparatus  also  an  invention  of 
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WASHBURN 

WASHBtntlT  Georgre  miasionarj  and  edu 
cator  b  in  Middleaborough  Ma'^a  1  March 
1833  d  in  Boston  Maaa  15  Feb  1<H5  aon 
of  Philander  and  Flizabeth  (Homes)  Wash 
burn  The  Washburn  family  la  of  English  e\ 
traction  the  American  branch  trac  ng  its 
origin  to  Tohn  Washburn  suipnsed  to  have 
come  from  Eiersham  Worcestershire  n  1032 
on  the  ship  ^nn  and  landed  it  Phmouth 
T«o  years  later  his  «ife  Margaret  and  two 
Bons  folloBcd  hini  on  the  sbtp  Flizaheth  and 
Ann  He  was  one  of  the  criginal  settlers  of 
Bridgewater  Mass  Hie  son  John,  married 
in  lr45  Elizabeth 
Mitchtll  and  lived 
at  Duxbury  later 
at  Bridge  water 
their  son  Jamea 
W ,  married  Mary 
Bowden,  their  son 
Edward  W  ,  mar 
Tied  Eliza  Rieli 
mond  their  aon 
Edward,  a  patriot 
soldier  in  the  W  ar 
of   the    Re\olution 
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large  property  fui 
those    dajs     mar 
ried  Phoebe  Smith 
.  Their      son       Gen 

\  /  ^  Abiel       Washhurn 

an  important  man 
m  h  s  communitv  and  the  wealthiest  man  and 
largest  taxpayer  of  Muttock  Mass,  rnarried 
ElizabLth  fiLrte  and  «as  the  father  of  Phi 
lander  father  of  George  W  ashburn  Philander 
Washburn  »aa  a  manufacturer  and  in  184S 
State  senator  He  «aa  intereated  lit  local 
military  alTairs  and  held  commissions  for 
thirty  SIX  years  j  assing  thr  ugh  the  different 
grades  of  office  to  br  gadier  general  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Br  gade  He  d  ed  in  1843 
George  Washburn  attended  Pitrce  Academy 
Middleab  rough  Mass  Philips  4cademj 
Andover  Mass  and  Amherst  College  where 
he  was  griduated  AB  m  1855  Soon  afttr 
leaiing  college  Dr  Washburn  went  to  Tur 
key  as  a  missionary  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Boird  of  Commissi  iners  for 
Foreign  Missions  a  field  m  which  he  had  a 
distinguished  career  He  lalored  in  Constan- 
tinople until  1S63  when  he  was  released  fr  m 
service  by  the  board  in  trder  that  he  might 
devote  his  attention  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Robert  College  Constantinople  His  first 
position  in  the  college  was  that  of  profesi 
of  philosophy  and  psychology  In  1874  he 
was  appon  ted  dtrecter  of  the  institution 
the  absence  of  President  Hamlin  uho  returned 
to  America  for  a  visit  and  upon  Dr  Hamlin  s 
resignation  m  1877  suceeeded  him  as  its 
president  a  position  uh  ih  he  retained  until 
I<t04  Through  the  many  Bulgarians  «ho  at 
tended  the  college  Dr  W  ashburn  became  in 
terested  in  that  country  s  fight  for  indtpend 
ence  and  lent  his  influence  to  aid  the  move 
ment  rece  ving  for  his  SLrvices  the  thanks  of 
the  first  Bui  gar  an  Parliament  and  in  18S4 
was  decorated  by  Prit  ce  Alexander  of  Bui 
garia  and  King  Ferdinand  with  the  Order  of 
St  Alexia  Dr  Wa'ihburn  was  well  known  in 
both  Amen  a  and  the  Continent  as  a  ripe 
scholar   a  forceful  and  entertaining  writer  on 


many  subjects  and  a  lefturer  of  marked  ahil 
ity  and  wide  repute  He  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  questions  concerning  the 
Near  East  in  his  own  tountrj  and  Europe  his 
\iewa  being  highly  valuable  on  aciount  of  hia 
great  depth  of  maight  ai  d  flr^t  hand  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Balkan  p  oplea  After  18S0 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  1  terar^  work 
In  ]i)]l  he  published  hs  moot  imjortant 
book  Fifty  'iears  in  Constantinople  an  in 
teresting  and  truthful  account  of  social  and 
pol  tieal  conditions  in  Turkey  He  con 
trihuted  many  art  eles  and  papers  to  different 
jnurnala  contributed  under  a  worn  de  plume 
for  many  years  to  Contemporary  Review 
the         Outlook  '         Independent  kastem 

Statesman  and  others  His  favorite  studies 
were  geology  and  contemporary  polities  Ho 
was  well  known  as  a.  platform  speaker  and 
was  chosen  to  deliver  an  address  on  Moham 
melanism  at  the  World  i  P'jrl  iment  of  Re 
ligions  held  at  the  Wnrlds  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893  He  was  Lo  \en  lecturer  in  Boston  and 
delivered  a  number  of  othtr  notable  lectures 
and  addresses  Dr  W  ashi  urn  married  in 
18j9  Henrietta,  I  rain  Hamlin  daughter  of 
Rev  Cjrus  Hamlin  m  ssionary  and  hrat 
prealdent  of  Robert  College  They  had  three 
sons  George  Hamlin  Washhurn  now  a  jrac 
ticing  physician  of  Boston  Mass  Will  am 
Maltby   W  ashburn    and   Henry   Homes   W  ash 

HASTINGS  William  Granger  lawyer  b  m 
Woodstock  HI  9  April  1S5J  son  of  Carlisle 
and  Hannah  (Granger  I  Hastings  He  paas  d 
hia  youth  in  Woodstock  where  also  he  at 
tended  the  public  schoola  4t  the  age  of  nine 
teen  he  entered  the  Iniversity  of  Chicago 
and  was  graduated  after  a  cla'>sii.al  course 
in  1176  He  then  removed  to  Nebraska 
where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  following  year  immediately  oiening 
an  ofOce  in  Lincoln,  and  entering  upon  pro 
fcssional  practice  Being  possessed  of  the 
double  equipment  of  adequate  training  and 
unusual  mental  powers  his  practice  soon  be 
came  dist  nsu  shed  and  successful  From  the 
firat  he  identified  h  mself  w  th  the  Democratic 
I  arty  and  was  prominent  in  its  councils  and 
although  his  practice  oclu[  led  him  closely  he 
made  a  place  for  public  interest  ■ind  service 
In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  of 
Nebraska  and  served  through  the  years  iSb'' 
87  in  1889  he  was  made  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Saline  County  during  the  years  1801  1900 
he  served  as  district  judge  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  of  Nebraska  discharging  the 
duties  of  thiB  office  with  such  ability  that  in 
tool  he  was  appointed  superior  court  com 
misaioner  a  capacity  m  whnh  he  ict  d  for  the 
next  three  years  In  1904  Judge  Hastings  was 
called  u]  on  to  accept  the  position  of  professor 
ii  law  in  the  Unnersity  of  Nebraska  his  par 
tcular  branch  being  (hat  of  equity  and  eon 
stitutional  law  in  both  of  which  subjects  he 
regarded  as  an  authority  He  has  also  con 
tril  uted  numerous  articles  on  law  top  os  and 
questions  to  \arious  periodicals  While  t  a 
conaiderabk  extent  he  has  retired  from  active 
political  life  in  order  to  demote  his  time  to 
hia  practiie  and  teaching  he  is  still  deeply  in 
eated  in  p  litici  and  his  adii  l  la  often 
ight  an!  highly  \alued  by  members  of  hia 
party     In  polities  he  la  regarded  by  a  large 
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circle  of  acquaintances  ae  a  safe  and  judici  ub 
counselor  He  la  bv  nature  corstriatnc  but 
alH<j  a  man  of  positive  convictions  He  mar 
ried  20  Oct  1880  Elizabeth  Hackley  of 
Marengo    111 

FAmrsWOHIH  William  Hix  lander  b  in 
Rockland  Me  Ij  Aug  18P1  son  of  Theodore 
H  and  Martha  B  ( Maraton )  Farnaworth 
His  fither  (1816  lnl2]  was  a  sailor  and  sol 
Hi8  earl  est  American  ancestor  Matthiaa 
I  to  this  country  from 
Lancashire  England 
in  1 60 J  settling  in 
Groton  Mass  Mat 
thiaa  Farnbworth  leld 
a  prominent  pcsitnn 
m  the  L  lony  from 
the    date    of 


Farnauorth 


IS'S 


participated 
vl  ar  bet  n  een  the  New 
England  settlers  and 
the  Indians  knonn 
as  King  Philip  a 
«ar  The  line  of 
descent  is  then  traced 
through  Benjamin 
and  Mary  (Prescott] 
Farnanorth;  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Page)  Farna- 
worth;  Isaac  and  Anna  (Green)  Farnart'orth; 
William  A.  and  Elizabeth  ( Rutherford) 
FarnsHorth ;  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  (Lakin  j 
Farnsworth ;  AmoB  and  Lydia  (Longley ) 
Farnsworth ;  Jonas  and  Jane  (DelopI  Farns- 
worth; Benjamin  and  Dorcas  (VVhittermore) 
Farnsworth ;  Jonas  and  Thankful  ( Ward ) 
Farnsworth!  Isaac  and  Martha  (Barth) 
Farnsworth ;  and  Levi  and  Margaret  Farns- 
worth, who  were  the  grandparents  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  William  H.  Farnsworth 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  achools 
of  Blair,  Neb,,  where  hie  family  had  moved 
when  he  was  an  infant.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profea- 
sion  as  a  lawyer,  in  assoeiation  with  Col.  L. 
W.  Osborn.  He  met  with  success  from  the 
start,  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  had 
attained  a  high  poaition  in  the  legal  profession 
through  his  ability  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. In  1884  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  city  attorney  for  Blair,  Neb.,  and  dis- 
continued hie  general  legal  practice.  During 
his  term  as  city  attorney,  he  successful iy 
prosecuted  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  and 
represented  the. city  in  the  federal  courts  in 
Omaha.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  assistant 
county  attorney  for  Washington  County,  Neb 
Throughout  hia  long  career,  Mr.  Farnsworth 
haa  specialized  in  corporation  law.  He  was 
the  leading  counsel  in  the  case  of  Jant  va. 
C.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.  Railway,  which  was  car- 
ried to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Notwithatanding  his  active  legal  career,  Mr, 
Farnsworth  is  a  member  of  many  eicclusive 
clubs,  among  them  the  Hawkeye  Club,  of  which 
he  is  president,  and  the  River  Side  Boat  Club. 
On  15  June,  1883,  he  married  Eugene,  daugh- 
ter of  W.  8,  Coe,  and  they  had  one  son.  Park 
Goodwin  Farnsworth,  deceased. 

BB.OOKS,  James  Oordon  Carter,  lumberman, 
b,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  25  Aug.,  1837;  d.  in 
Chicago,  III.,  15  April,  1914,  son  of  William 
Hawthorne  and  Sarah  (Carter)  Brooks.  Hia 
father  was  for  many  years  an  inetructor  in 
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preparatory  achools  in  Bostm  and  Cambridge 
His  Pirliest  paternal  American  ancestir 
Henry  Brooks  tame  to  this  countrj  from 
England  m  1651  settling  m  Woburn  Mass 
He  was  the  first  judge  of  the  witchcraft  cases 
at  Salem  From  him  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  John  and  Lusta<.c.  (Monsall) 
Brooks  their  son  John  and  Mary  (Cranston) 
Brojks  their  son  Timothy  and  Ruth  (\\y 
man)  Brooks  and  their  son  Leuke  V  and 
Mary  (Hawthorne]  Brooks  who  were  the 
grandparents  of  lames  G  C  Brooks  The 
boy  James  was  full  of  vigor  and  ambition 
ready  to  work  and  eaf,er  in  the  enjoymtnt  of 
all  boys  sports  His  education  was  limited 
to  that  afforded  by  the  public  and  pruate 
schLols  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  Mass  and 
was  concluded  when  he  waa  nineteen  years  old 
He  began  his  actne  busines'i  life  in  Chicago 
111  in  the  empky  of  his  uncle  Artemus  Car 
ter  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  lumber 
men  of  the  city  He  took  this  first  step  from 
personal  preference  guided  bj  the  firm  belief 
that  if  anything  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well  and  that  advancement  and 
success  are  sure  to  follow  consistent  action  in 
this  line  In  18j8  he  entered  the  office  of 
Charles  Mears  and  Companj  which  was  sue 
ceeUed  a  year  later  by  the  firm  of  Mears 
Bates  and  Company  Here  he  remained  until 
1879  when  he  withdrew  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe  Lpon  his  return  he  became  actively 
interested  in  the  Oconto  Company  organized 
by  his  former  associates  in  Mears  Bates  and 
Company  and  m  that  of  the  Baj  de  Noquet 
Lumber  Company  and  Michigan  manufactur 
ing  corporations  operated  ly  the  same  in 
terests  In  18SG  he  eutceeded  Ceorge  Farna 
worth  as  president  of  both  companies  acting 
in  that  capacity  until  1907  when  be  was  sue 
ceeded  by  his  son  in  law  George  J  Farns 
worth  and  retired 
from  active  busi 
ness,  but  remained 
viLC  president  and 
a  director  of  both 
of  these  companies 
Upon  the  death  of 
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Bates       Mr 
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Brooks  WIS  made 
executor  of  hi>"  es 
tate  and  one  of 
the  bequests  of  his 
will  was  $40  000  to 
provide  a  monu 
ment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  Lin- 
coln Park,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  re- 
sult of  this  bequest 
is  the  well-known  Saint  Gaudens  statue 
of  Lincoln  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  park  Mr.  Brooks  took  great  pride 
in  the  way  in  which  this  bequest  was 
carried  out.  Beginning  like  so  many  of  our 
foremost  American  citizens,  in  a  minor  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Brooks  has  made  his  way  with  rapid 
strides  to  places  of  recognized  importance  in 
the  buainess  world.  He  piissessed  very  strong 
qualitiea  of  analysis,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
through  this  and  his  thoroughness  to  get  to 
the  pith  of  subjects  which  enabled  him  to 
build  up  a  successful  busineas  and  organization. 
He  carried  these  qualities  into  his  dealings  as 
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SPRINGER 

applied  to  purchases  and  sales  Vt  hen  sub- 
mitting a  proposition  large  or  small  he 
would  base  his  ideas  on  the  *erj  best  kno«l- 
edge  of  the  existing  conditions  and  prospects 
for  the  future  using  as  a  basis  the  natural 
rules  fur  tht  self  preservation  and  suicef 
his  eompanj  but  in  addition  to  this  he  w 
then  endeavor  to  anilyze  the  situation  a 
would  appear  as  to  its  fairness  in  the  event 
he  uas  the  purchaser  instead  of  the  seller. 
Mr  Broiks  was  definite  in  purpose  and  when 
dealings  were  consummated  the  efforts  on  his 
part  iiould  be  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent all  of  the  real  or  implied  intentions  of 
the  contract  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  parti . 
His  qualifications  as  a  host  «ere  ideal  He 
loved  to  surround  himself  with  his  friends  at 
a  house  nhiih  had  been  built  in  the  Northern 
woods  surrounded  b}  a  farm  nhere  it  would 
be  his  constant  endeavor  to  afford  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  his  guests  In  Ih67,  he  married 
Buse  Ridganay  daughter  of  Thomas  Uamble- 
ton  of  Cincinnati  Ohio  and  they  had  four 
children  Alice  Hawthorne  now  Mrs  George 
J  FaruBnorth  Edith  Gordon  now  Mrs. 
Henrv  B  Collins  Jamea  Hamhieton  (de- 
ceased) and  Charles  Richardson  Brooks  (de- 
ceased I 

SFRIITGEK  Warren  capitalist  b  m  New 
York  NY  9  Oct  1844  d  in  Chicago  III , 
8  Feh  1912  Bon  of  Henry  and  Roxanna 
(Dorel  S)  ringer  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Carl  Springer  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  London  m  16''0  going  di- 
rect to  Jamestown  Va  later  settling  in 
Christina  now  known  as  Wilmington  Del. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  \ork  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  re- 
moved to  Chicago  starting  in  the  maihinery 
bus  ne<is  in  a  small  waj  In  this  business  he 
made  remarkable  progress  mastering  every 
detail  as  he  progressed  and  was  in  charge  of 
a  highly  profitable  busineis  until  IS"!  when 
the  great  fire  destroyed  the  entire  business 
section  of  the  city  Thi"  '■alamity  in  no  way 
discouraged  Mr  Springer  who  with  char- 
actenst  c  enterprise  and  promptitude  erected 
an  eight  story  and  basement  mill  construc- 
tion building  m  Canal  'Street  south  of  Jack- 
son Street  fronting  the  river  on  ground  that 
coat  him  $50  00  a  front  foot  The  building 
was  called  Springer  s  Folly  because  he 
located  the  building  far  away  from  the  then 
generally  recognized  buBineas  district  In 
1893  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Tunnel  Com- 
pany at  S'  "iOO  a  front  foot  netting  him  a 
profit  of  approximately  5  000  per  cent  for  his 
large  resourtefulnesi  and  superior  business 
capacity  Mr  Springer  was  the  onginat  r  of 
that  partieu  ar  stjle  of  factory  building  wh  eh 
has  proven  ho  su  cessful  He  contended  that 
for  eflitienev  the  offieeB  and  salesrooms  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  should  be  located 
within  the  factory  building  and  that  if  the 
construction  were  hiavy  enough  he  could  lo- 
cate several  factories  and  centralize  the  in 
dustry  at  a  decreased  operating  cost  Con 
Bequently  he  I  uilt  a  I  oot  and  shoe  manufac 
tunng  building  the  success  of  which  prjmpted 
him  to  erect  a  woodworks  budding  and  a 
printers  building  erecting  and  operating  in 
all  thirteen  buildings  In  the  operation  if 
these  structures  Mr  Springer  manifested  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  tne  variouB  enterprises 


SPRINGER 

located  there  with  a  view  toward  centraliza- 
tion, and  consequently  increased  the  general 
efficiency,  furnishing  light,  heat,  steam,  and 
power,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter. 
In  the  early  seventies  and  eighties  power  was 
furnished  by  means  of  rope  transmission, 
which  method  was  followed  in  the  nineties 
by  an  electric  plant,  generating  electricity  for 
motor  power  and  lighting  purposes.  Mr. 
Springer  lived  to  see  his  idea  adopted  by 
building  experts  in  all  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  capitalists  in  Chicago  today 
are  erecting  similar  buildings.  His  foresight 
and  acumen  is  largely  responsible  for  many  of 
the  desirable  conditions  existing  in  Chicago 
at  this  time.  In  1893  he  retired  from  the 
machinery  business  to  devote  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  his  large  real  estate  holdings  on  the 
West  Side,  which  won  for  him  the  distinction 
of  being  called  "  The  Father  of  the  West 
Side."  The  magnitude  of  these  interests  was 
considerahle,  yet  so  thoroughly  systematized 
'  is  affairs  that  he  handled  them  with 
Mr,  Springer  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  whose  strong 
personality  impressed  itself  upon  his  asso- 
ciates, emphasizing,  in  a  marked  degree,  pre- 
.  prudence,  and  determination.  He  pos- 
1  a  faculty  for  persistent  and  indefat- 
igable application,  and  displayed  the  intrin- 
sic worth  and  force  of  his  character,  combined 
with  such  a  remarkable  degree  of  good  judg- 
ment that  his  advice  and  eo -operation  upon 
business  relations  were  highly  valued 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  That 
he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  develop 
the  West  Side,  in  Chicago,  where  his  manu- 
facturing property  was  located,  no  one  denies. 
He  was  an  efficient  force  impelled  by  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  guided  by  conservative 
ideas.  He  never  mingled  in  politics;  never 
used  tobacco  or  intoxicating  liquors  in  any 
form,  and  was  opposed  to  all  forma  of  sham 
and  pretense.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  many  worthy  benevolent  organiza- 
tions. On  4  April,  1893,  he  married  Miss 
Marguerite,  daughter  of  John  V.  and  Mary 
F.  (Ferguson)  Maginness,  of  Newark,  Ohio. 
He  w  

Chicago. 

SPHUfCER.  Uai^nerfte  Warren,  wife  of 
Warren  Springer  (q.v.l,  b.  in  Newark,  Ohio, 
27  March,  1872,  daughter  of  John  V.  and  Mary 
F,  (Ferguson)  Maginness,  Through  her  father 
she  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  families  of  Ireland,  while  her  mother's 
ancestry  is  traced  to  Major  Ferguson,  one  of 
the  first  six  in  Pennsylvania  to  sign  the 
membership  roll  in  the  Cincinnati,  of  which 
be  was  a  founder.  Her  environment  as  a 
child  was  not  one  of  this  progressive  age,  hut 
rather  of  a  realm  of  the  past.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  a  convent,  and  when  but  a  girl  re- 
i  an  unusual  interest  in  the  great  prob- 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  Springer  engaged  in 
varied  educational  work  in  connection  with 
prominent  reform  movements  to  conserve  the 
spirit  and  conditions  of  home  and  social 
She  is  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  state  regent  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety.    With  a  charming  presence  and  pleas- 
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ing  voice,  she  ia  a  moat  fasieinating  lecturer, 
deeplj  interested  in  qucations  whicii  are  claim- 
ing the  most  serious  attention  of  tlie  learned 
men  of  the  day.  Exceedingly  original  in  her 
thought,  it  ia  a  delight  to  hear  her  apeak 
either  from  the  platform  or  in  private  life, 
while  her  subtle  wit  and  vitriolic  satire  give 
Mat  to  her  most  ordinary  conversation.  Dr. 
Oscar  L,  Triggs,  nf  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, dedicated  his  book,  "  Cliaptera  in  the 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,"  to 
her,  on  account  of  her  devotion  to  Indnstrial 
Art.  Mrs.  Springer  ia  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Prees  League,  and  an  active  organizer 
of  the  "  Fields  and  IVorkahops  Society 
which  is  international  in  its  scope,  and  has 
among  its  members  many  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  She  is  a  womanh 
woman  of  exquisite  taste  and  refinement,  and 
ia  interested  in  the  beautiful  and  rare  and 
unique.  Jtrs  Springer  ia  (he  ouner  of  jnan\ 
valuable  piccca  of  ancestral  penter,  priceless 
China,  matchless  homespun  linen  and  antique 
copper  and  silver  vessels,  the  accumulation  of 
centuries.  There  are  few  women  ao  well 
versed  in  all  thinga  antique  as  Mrs.  Springer 
and  it  is  an  education  to  listen  to  her  tell  of 
Colonial  times  and  customs.  Among  her 
treasures  is  an  old-fashioned  cabinet,  crowded 
with  ancient  blue  dishes,  wonderful  heirlooms 
from  her  great -grandmother.  She  has  added 
to  this  wonderful  collection  three  pieces  of 
early  Delft,  the  first  china  plates  for  which  she 
paid  $1,500.  A  mahogany  table,  with  a  oen 
tury  or  two  of  years  its  dower,  and  a  eollec 
tion  of  all  sorts  of  rare  curios,  are  her  delight 
Possibly  her  moat  valued  poa session  ia  an  im 
mense  tour-posted  bed,  on  which  George  Wash 
ington  slept.  Proud  of  her  ancestry,  her 
greater  pride  is  in  the  poasibilities  of  the  pret 
ent  and  their  achievement.  Mrs.  Springer  is 
a  graduate  physician,  and  among  her  diplomaa 
and  certificates  those  most  highly  prized  are 
a,  special  certificate  in  gynecology  and  abdom 
inai  surgery  and  the  authority  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
Mra.  Springer  has  done  excellent  service,  not 
only  in  educational  movements,  but  for  all 
municipal,  national,  and  patriotic  causes 
Alike  by  aneeatrj,  by  taste,  by  study  and  con 
viction,  she  is  a  true  American  patriot  She 
combines  the  characteristics  of  the  refined 
woman,  the  cultured  scholar,  and  the  devoted 
friend.  She  possesses  great  benevolence  of 
heart  and  believes  in  practical  charity.  Since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  has  been  ac 
tively  engaged  in  the  management  of  his  vast 
business  interests.  She  is  a  woman  of  wide 
business  capacity,  and  many  of  the  most  dis 
couraging  difficulties  have  been  surmounted 
by  her  determination,  self-reliance,  and  un 
usual  energy. 

BICKI'OBD,  Walter  Hansur,  lawyer,  public 
official,  b.  in  Newburgh,  Me  ,  25  Feb ,  18.')2.  son 
of  John  Mansur  and  Hannah  Folsom  (Bruwnl 
Bickford.  He  is  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  American  ancestors  originally  English  set 
tieri  of  Colonial  days  John  Mansur  Biekford 
the  father,  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  hut  during  his 
later  years  he  retired  and  devoted  himself  to 
hia  farm  at  Newburgh.  Having  passed 
through  the  elementary  grades  of  the  local 
schools,  Mr.  Bickford  entered  the  East  Maine 
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Conference  Seminary,  at  Bercksport,  where  he 
studied  for  some  years.  Later  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield, 
Me,,  meanwhile  reading  law  with  avidity, 
for  he  had  determined  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  legal  profession.  In  1878  Mr.  Bickford 
passed  his  final  examinations  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  bar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whither  he  had  removed  by  this  time. 
But    he    did   not 

immediately  be- 
gin   to    practice. 

The   call    of   the 

West    was     very 

strong  still  «ith 

voung  Americans 

of      that      day 

though    the   rail 

completed  Mr 
Bickford  decided 
to  go  ^\est  At 
first  he  settled  m 
Colorado  open 
ng  a  law  office 
it  Robinson  in 
that  State  but' 
did  not  re 
n  there  long  Montana  then  still  a. 
Territory  was  \ery  sparselv  po]  ulated  but 
promise  of  rapidly  dticlopug  ofpor 
tun  1  ties  Mr  Bickford  decided  to  remove 
o  Jlontana  ^or  had  he  been  deceived 
)V  his  judgment  In  Montana  he  settled 
md  in  Montana  he  ren  amed  f(  r  the  rest 
>f  his  life  rapidly  attaining  those  objects 
0  which  he  had  aspired  He  naa  a  member 
of  the  last  Montana  territorial  council  m 
1R89  and  a  delegate  t<  the  Constitutional  Con 
vention  held  in  the  following  year  when  the 
territorv  had  hnallv  been  admitted  to  state 
hold  In  180'  he  was  xent  as  executive  com 
missioner  for  Montana  to  the  Columl  lan  Ei 
position  at  Chicago  At  the  first  state  pIpc 
tion  in  Montana  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
offiie  of  supreme  judge  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  but  failed  of  election  At  the  present 
time  he  is  a  member  of  the  State  Fish  Com 
misann  On  16  Oct  1878  Mr  Bickf  rd  mar 
ned  Emma  S  Woodford  daughter  of  Cyrus 
Filmore  Woodford  of  Jameato  n  N  \  Thev 
ha^e  had  one  daughter  Edith  May  Bickford 
now  Mra   William  Larkin  Murphv 

HARRISON  Jesse  Burtsn  pullicist  h  m 
lynchburg  Va  7  April  1805  d  in  Ne  v 
Orleans  8  Jan  1841  His  father  Samuel 
J  rdan  Harrison  (1771  1846)  who  had  been 
bom  on  the  plantition  kno«n  as  Sk  mino  m 
\ork  County  Va  naa  fifth  in  descent  from 
Richard  Harrison  of  Colchester  England  who 
in  1634  settled  m  Virginia  where  for  nearly 
200  years  he  and  his  descenlanta  planted 
tobacco  Through  h  s  mother  Simuel  Jordan 
Harrison  was  descended  also  from  '■amuel  Jor 
dan  of  Beggar  s  Bush  and  Jordan  s 
Jomey  on  the  James  Eiver  a  y  loneer  ad 
venturer  to  Virginia  and  a  member  in  1610, 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  the  earliest  rep 
reaentative  aaaembly  convened  in  America 
To  this  Samuel  Jordan  is  attributed  the  tract 

A  DiacovLry  of  the  Barmudas  Otherwise 
Called  the  He  of  Divels  which  naa  hawked 
in  the  Lon  Ion  streets  in  1610  and  doubtleis 
inspired  Prospero  s  bidding  to  Ariel      to  fetch 
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dew  from  the  still  vesed  BermootheB."  Sam- 
uel Jordan  Harrison  was  the  first  of  his  race 
to  leave  the  family  homeetead  in  SkJmino. 
In  1790  he  went  "  West "  and  engaged  in 
business  aa  a  tobaceo  merchant  in  Lynchburg. 
Here  during  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  he 
lived  and  prospered,  being  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  tlie  accredited  agent  of  the  French 
government,  and  one  of  the  earliest  manu- 
facturers of  tohacco  in  America.  He  was  a 
country  neighbor  of  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, with  whom  he  maintained  a  steady  friend- 
ahip  and  correspondence  during  many  years . 
Jesse  Burton  Harrison  was  given  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  education.  After  graduation 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  In  1821,  he  went, 
on  President  Jefferson's  recommendation,  to 
Harvard,  and  with  his  letters  of  introduction 
to  Prof.  George  Ticknor.  Among  the  Jefferson 
papers  In  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton is  a  lively,  if  somewhat  sophomoric,  letter 
describing  the  college  life  in  New  England, 
addressed  by  Jesse  Burton  Harrison  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  dated  "  Harvard  University  at 
Cambridge,  January  17,  '23."  He  studied  law 
under  Prof.  Aaahel  Stearns  and  received  an 
LL.B.,  among  the  first  degrees  in  law  granted 
at  Harvard,  but  he  evidently  carried  away 
more  inspiration  from  the  lectures  of  the  bril- 
liant young  German-bred  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  George  Ticknor.  On  31  March,  1825, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar  and 
during  the  ensuing  four  years  practiced  his 
profession,  but  spent  much  time  in  the  house- 
holds of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  political  wisdom  in  familiar 
intercourse.  During  this  period  began  his 
relations  with  his  cousin,  Henry  Clay,  and  bis 
earliest  political  writing.  His  "Discourse  o 
the  Prospect  of  Letters  and  Taste  in  Virginia 
was  widely  read  and  quoted,  and  brought  hh 
into  contact  with  the  gifted  Hugh  S.  Legarfi, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  enlisted  him  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Southern  Review."  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  appears  in  its  organ, 
the  "  African  Repository  and  Colonial  Jour- 
nal," in  several  impassioned  and  editorially 
commended  speeches  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  This  interest  brought  him  into  cor- 
respondence with  Thomas  Bahington  Macaulay. 
He  later  contributed  to  the  "  American  Quar- 
terly Review,"  for  December,  1832,  an  impor- 
tant article  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
slavery  question,  which  made  his  first  large 
reputation  as  a  publicist.  In  182S  Jesse  Bur- 
ton Harrison  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Pro- 
fessor Ticknor  and  embarked  for  a  residence  at 
the  University  of  Giittingen  and  a  grand  tour. 
After  an  interesting  and  dramatic  encounter 
with  Col.  Aaron  Bnrr,  in  New  York,  he  found 
himself  launched  in  polite  society  in  Paris. 
At  LaFayette's  evening  parties  he  met  the 
beau  monde.  consorted  with  Talleyrand,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  Cuvier;  saw  Taglioni 
dance;  heard  Sontag  and  Garcia  sing,  and  at 
the  play  saw  Mile.  Mars.  He  visited  the  Uni- 
versities of  Bonn  and  Jena,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Schlegel,  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  Luden.  the  historian,  and 
reached  Giittingen  in  September,  1829.  Here 
he  studied  under  Blumenbach,  Diasen,  and 
Saalfeld,  and  made  the  traditional  pedestrian 
excursion  in  the  Harz  Mountains.     He  was 
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presented  at  the  grand  ducal  court  at  Weimar 
and  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Goethe,  of  which 
occasion  he  left  a  pleasant  description  which  li 
included  in  the  standard  edition  of  Goethe's 
conversations.  After  an  extended  tour  in 
Italy,  he  stopped  in  Paris,  attended  and  spoke 
at  public  dinners  celebrating  the  Revolution 
of  July,  and  made  his  way  to  England,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet. 
His  impressions  of  England  were  not  sym- 
pathetic, as  is  revealed  in  his  slashing  article 
on  "English  Civilisation "  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Southern  Review "  for  Febru 
ary,  1832.  On  reaching  home  in  June,  1831, 
Burton  Harrison  found  Virginia  at  her  lowest 
economic  ebb  and  determined  to  seek  his 
career  in  the  "  Southwest,"  as  so  many  young 
Virginians  were  then  doing.  On  the  advice 
of  Henry  Clay,  he  established  himself  at  the 
bar  in  New  Orleans,  and  declined  to  write  a 
"  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  "  on  the  invitation 


political  principles.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Virginia  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which 
formally  founded  the  National  Republican 
party  and  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the 
presidency.  He  then  became  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  various  literary  ventures  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  At  New  Orleans  he  immediately 
became  identified  with  the  community,  lec- 
tured at  Jefferson  College,  bearing  the  prin- 
cipal r6!e  in  the  foundation  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  strictly  professional  reputation  by  edit- 
ing and  condensing  the  Louisiana  law  reports 
in  a  form  which  was  standard  authority  for 
many  years  thereafter.  In  1836,  at  Clay's  sug- 
gestion, he  assumed  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Whig  organ,  the  "  Louisiana  Advertiser," 
during  the  campaign  against  Jackson.  He 
wrote  with  spirit,  with  good  manners,  and 
with  good  humor,  but  he  hit  hard.  He  con- 
ducted a  political  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  all  over  the  coun- 
try, which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  "  Burton  Harrison  Collection "  MSS.  now 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  such  endeavors 
he  contracted  yellow  fever  and  died  before  he 
bad  completed  his  thirty-sixth  year.  A 
protege  of  Judge  Alexander  Porter,  his  po- 
litical future  was  ripening  and,  indeed,  waa 
assured,  but  he  did  not  live  to  take  the  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  which 
his  party   intended  him. 

HARRISON,  Burton  Norvell,  lawyer,  b.  in 
New  Orleans,  14  July,  1838i  d.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  20  March,  1004.  His  father,  Jesse 
Burton  Harrison  (q.v.),  died  in  1841,  leaving 
him  in  the  charge  of  his  widowed  mother, 
whose  father,  of  Virginia  stock,  had  been  long 
established  at  New  Orleans,  having  served 
under  General  Jackson  at  the  battle  in  1814. 
Burton  N.  Harrison  was  prepared  for  college 
in  Maryland,  entered  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  thence  went  to  Yale  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  claas  of  1869.  At 
Yale  his  career  was  distinguished  by  college 
honors,  he  was  president  of  Linonia,  an  editor 
of  the  "  Lit,"  a  member  of  Skull  and  Bones, 
and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  it  was  from 
Yale  that  he  brought  the  air  of  "  Lauriger 
HoratiuB "  into  the  Cary  household  in  Balti- 
more where  it  was  wedded  to  Handall's  veraee, 
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"  Maryland,  my  Maryland,"  as  a,  memorable 
war  song.  From  Yale  College  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  intending  to  study  law 
and  go  to  the  New  Orleans  bar,  where  his 
father's  reputation  held  a  place  for  him.  So 
engaged,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson  in  February,  1892,  the  tocain  which 
called  the  young  men  of  the  Southwest  to 
arms.  Being  about  to  enlist  in  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  Burton  Ham- 
son  was  suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned by  a  message  from  his  friend,  L.  Q,  C. 
Lamar,  to  come  to  Richmond  for  service  as 
private  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  He  went,  and  though  several 
times  he  sought  leave  to  resign  in  order  to 
take  service  in  the  field,  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Davis'  ofiicia!  staff  to  the  end.  His 
relations  with  the  Chief,  as  he  always  termed 
Mt.  Davis,  were  intimate  and  cordial,  both 
officially  and  personally.  Toward  all  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  Confederacy  he  also  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  and  universal  approval. 
He  made  friends  in  all  the  political  circles  at 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  felt  the  weight 
of  a  growing  unpopularity  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, leaned  upon  him  heavily.  His  part 
in  the  events  following  the  debacle  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  told  in  his  story  of  the  "  Cap- 
ture of  Jefferson  Davis,"  which  was  published 
in  the  "  Century  Magazine"  tor  November, 
1883,  the  only  record  of  his  war  experience 
Burton  Harrison  was  ever  induced  to  write. 
He  was  made  prisoner  with  the  President  and 
his  family  near  Irwinville,  Ga.,  on  10  May, 
1865,  and,  separated  from  his  Chief,  was  im- 
mured in  the  Naval  Penitentiary  at  VVashing- 
ton.  His  painful  and  humiliating  adventures 
in  "  that  filthy  monument  to  vulgar  crime " 
have  been  related  with  stirring  sympathy  by 
his  wife  in  her  "  Reeolieetions,  Grave  and  Gay." 
later  he  was  removed  to  solitary  confinement 
at  Fort  Delaware,  where  he  spent  nine  months, 
being  held,  without  any  preferred  charges, 
after  all  other  political  prisoners,  except  Mr. 
Davis,  had  been  released,  while  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  made  up  their  minds 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  attempt  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  participation  in  a 
political  revolution.  In  the  end  he  was  set 
free  without  condition,  a  result  accomplished 
largely  by  the  solicitation  to  President  John- 
son of  the  venerable  Francis  Preston  Blair, 
Sr.,  and  by  the  recommendation  of  his  father's 
friend.  Chief  Justice  Chase.  While  at  Fort 
Delaware,  his  Yale  College  classmates,  Eugene 
Schuyler  and  S.  Davis  Page,  had  managed  to 
supply  him  with  law  books,  and  so  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  hia  legal  education,  afterward 
completed  under  Charles  O'Cotior  in  New  York. 
His  original  plan  had  been  to  return  to  New 
Orleans,  where  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  who 
had  been  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war  and  resigned  to 
become  assistant  secretary  of  war  in  the  Con- 
federacy, invited  him  to  enter  a  law  partner- 
ship, but  he  determined  eventually  to  seek  his 
career  out  of  the  South  and  in  New  York. 
After  a  tour  of  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  During 
the  flrat  six  months  he  devoted  himself  under 
Charles  O'Conor  almost  exclusively  to  the 
negotiations   and   legal   procedure   for   the   re- 
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lease  of  Mr.  Davis  from  his  imprisonment  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  when  that  was  at  last 
accomplished  in  1868,  turned  to  the  building 
of  his  own  fortunes.  In  the  public  interest 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  McCunn,  in  1872.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1875,  he  became  secretary  and  counsel 
of  the  first  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  whose  recommendations  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  the  elevated  rail- 
roads. In  time  he  became,  and  long  continued 
to  act  as,  counsel  of  several  of  the  largest 
public  service  corporations,  but  he  always  fol- 
lowed the  tradition  of  the  old-fashioned  bar- 
rister and  practiced  alone,  not  as  one  of  a 
large  firm  of  associated  lawyers.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  politics  when  he  first  came 
to  New  York,  but  soon  eschewed  them  largely 
by  reason  of  his  disappointment  at  the  loss 
of  opportunity  of  the  Democratic  party  result- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tilden'a 
campaign,  to  which  he  had  ardently  lent  him- 
self, was  conducted,  and  so  without  regret  de- 
clined offers  of  political  preferment,  notably 
Mr.  Cleveland's  invitations  that  he  should 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  later 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  His  profession  took 
him  frequently  afield  and  he  traveled  much  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  he  became  an 
inveterate  New  Yorker  and  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  clubs 

HASKISOK,  Constance  Cary,  author,  wife  of 
Burton  N.  Harrison,  b.  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
was  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Cary  and  Mo- 
nimia  Fairfax,  and  so  is  a  representative  of 
two  of  the  small  group  of  families  which  domi- 
nated Virginia  socially  and  politically  during 
the  eighteenth  century.     She  has  recorded  the 

Sicturesque  and  varied  incidents  of  her  active 
fe  in  her  "  Recollections,  Grave  and  Gay," 
which  was  the  last  book  of  a  prolific  pen  dur- 
ing many  years.  Her  novels,  her  historical 
studies,  her  plays,  her  essays,  have  all  made 
her  name  well  known  to  a  wide  public  The 
best  known  are ;  "  Woman's  Handiwork " ; 
"  Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Books ";  "  Folk  and 
Fairy  Tales";  "  Bar  Harbor  Days  ";  "TheAn- 
glomaniacs";  "  Flower-de-Hundred";  "  Sweet 
Bells  Out  of  Tune";  "Crow's  Neat  and  Bell- 
haven  Tales";  "A  Daughter  of  the  South"; 
"A  Bachelor  Maid";  "An  Errant  Wooing"; 
"A  Merry  Maid  of  Arcady";  "A  Son  of  the 
Old  Dominion ";  "  Good  Americans ";  "  A 
Triple  Entanglement " ;  "A  Russian  Honey- 
moon" (play);  "Little  Comedies  for  Ama- 
teur Acting";  "The  Circle  of  a  Century"; 
"A  Princess  of  the  Hills";  "The  Unwelcome 
Mrs.  Hatch "  (play)  ;  "  Latter-Day  Sweet- 
hearts"; "Transplanted  Daughters";  "Recol- 
lections, Grave  and  Gay." 

HAHltlSOlT,  Fairfax,  railroad  president,  b. 
in  New  York,  13  March,  1869,  son  of  Burton 
Norvell  and  Constance  (Caryl  Harrison. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1890; 
studied  law  at  Columbia;  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1892,  and  later  entered 
railroad  service  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  became  assistant  to  the  president 
in  1903,  under  the  late  Samuel  Spencer,  vice- 
president  in  1906,  and  in  1910  was  transferred 
to  Chicago  as  president  of  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis and  Louisville  Railway  Company 
(Monon).     In   1913,  on  the  death  of  W.    W. 
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Finley,  he  was  elected  preaident  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company  and  of  its  affiliated  com- 
panies. He  has  produced  several  books,  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Southern  Baiiway  System,"  "  The 
Harrisons  of  Skimino,"  "  Roman  Farm  Man- 
agement," and  a  variety  of  papers  on  economic, 
classieal,  and  agricultural  subjects.  He  re- 
sides at  Belvoir,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia. 

HARBISOIT,  rrancis  Bnrton,  statesman,  b. 
New  York,  18  Dec,  1873,  son  of  Burton  Nor- 
veil  and  Constance  (Gary)  Harrison.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1895,  studied  law 
at  the  New  York  I,aw  School,  where  he  served 
as  instructor  in  the  night  school  for  several 
years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
jn  1898.  In  June,  1808,  he  enlisted  for  the 
Spanish  War  as  private  in  Troop  A,  New  York 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  waa  later  promoted 
to  be  captain  and  A.  A,  G.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  be  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  New  York  Dis- 
trict, and  served  in  the  Fifty-eighth,  Sixtieth, 
Sixty-first,  SiKty-second,  and  Sixty-third  Con- 
gresses, During  his  last  term  he  waa  the 
patron  of  the  bill  enacted  and  known  as  the 
Ilarrison  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  abuse 
of  drugs,  a  notable  piece  of  constructive  si 
legislation.  He  served  as  the  second  in  rank 
on  the  \Vaya  and  Means  Committee,  introduc- 
ing and  carrying  through  the  chemieai  sched- 
ule of  the  Underwood  tariff.  He  was  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  in  1904.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
governor -general  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  is  still   (1917)  serving  in  that  capacity. 

GOODUAK,  Edward,  newspaper  puhli^er, 
b.  in  Clipstone,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
10  May,  1830;  d.  in  Chicago,  111.,  14  Feb., 
1011,  son  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Satchell) 
Goodman.  Kettering,  not  far  distant  from 
Clipstone,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  center  of  that  strong  move- 
ment of  religious  sentiment  which  was  essen- 
tially a  reaction  against  the  formalism  and 
the  autocracy  of  the  English  Established 
Church  and  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  sim- 
pler tenets  of  the  original  teachings  of  Christ. 
Various  other  sects  participated  in  this  virile 
tendency,  but  the  Baptists  were  among  the 
most  uncompromising  and  determined.  Among 
their  leaders  were  John  Howard.  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  William  Carey.  Mr.  Goodman' 
father  was  among  the  earlier  converts  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement,  being 
also  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Clip- 
stone, non-conformist  church  organizations 
being  designated  as  chapels.  How  strongly 
the  boy  was  impressed  by  these  surroundings 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  diary;  "1842,  in  May,  Clipstone — 
My  mother  took  me  to  Kettering.  The  great 
occasion  was  the  jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  it  having  been  organized  at 
Kettering  2  Oct.,  1792.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  a  large  tent,  back  of  the  mission 
house  where  the  society  was  formed.  Here  I 
heard  the  great  Baptist  ministers  speak:  J, 
P.  Mursell,  William  Knibb,  Joseph  Angus, 
Goodwin,  Cox,  A.  G.  Fuller,  John  Howard, 
Hinton,  Eiastace  Carey,  Robinson,  Gumey. 
Reynolds,  Hogg,  and  others.  At  these  meet- 
ings I  gained  my  first  great  impression  of 
foreign  missions,  which  has  influenced  me 
through  my  lite."     At  about  the  age  of  sii 


he  entered  the  Clipstone  grammar  school, 
which  he  attended  until  he  was  tivelve  years 
of  age.  He  then  became  a  pupil  in  the  private 
classical  school  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gough,  the 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Clipstone.  In 
February,  1845,  when  fifteen,  he  went  to 
Leicester,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  where  he 
waa  apprenticed  for  six  years  to  John  W. 
Clark,  a  prominent  apothecary.  During  the 
full  period  he  remained,  as  was  the  custom 
with  apprentices  in  those  days,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  his  employer.  Here  he  attended 
the  Harvey  Lane  Baptist  Chapel,  of  which  the 
Rev.  James  Phillips  Muraell  was  the  pastor. 
In  1846  he  was  baptized  and  received  into  the 
church.  In  the  wintei"  of  1850  Mr.  Goodman's 
health  began  to  fail,  and  in  May,  1851,  he 
definitely  gave  up  his  work  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. The  next  three  months  he  apent  at  the 
seaside  at  Brighton,  and  returning  to  Leices- 
ter, he  consulted  a  physician  and  waa  by 
him  advised  to  make  a  voyage  to  America. 
In  June,  1852.  he  embarked  from  Liverpool 
on  the  steamship  "  Sarah  Sands."  Some  yeara 
previously  Mr.  Goodman'a  brother  Joseph  had 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Goodman  apent  the  winter  months  with 
another  brother,  John  Goodman,  in  St.  Louis. 
Upon  his  return  to  Chicago  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  "  Christian  Times,"  now 
known  as  "  The  Standard."  In  August,  1853, 
the  first  number  of  this  publication  was  issued. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Fox 
River  Associfltion  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  publication  of  a  Baptist  paper  to  succeed 
the  "  Watchman  of  the  Prairies."  To  this 
committee  the  subscription  list  of  the 
"  Watchman "  was  transferred  and  it  accord- 
ingly began  the  publication  of  the  paper.  Dr. 
J.  C,  Burroughs  being  chief  editor.  Mr.  Good- 
man took  out  the  first  number  and  canvassed 
the  churches  for  subscribers,  Hia  efforts 
proved  eminently  successful,  so  presently  he 
extended  his  tours,  and,  as  field  agent,  visited 
the  Baptist  churches  throughout  Illinois,  Wis- 

'n.  and  Iowa.     During  theae  tours,  which 

largely  on  toot  and  on  horseback,  Mr. 
Goodman's  health  greatly  improved.  In 
Southern  Illinois  he  bought  a  horse  and  for 
about  six  months  he  rode  among  the  log 
cabin  aettlera.  The  editorial  which  follows, 
printed  in  the  Benton  (III.)  "Standard"  of 
May,  1854,  when  Mr.  Goodman  was  traveling 
in  Southern  Illinois,  is  of  special  interest,  par- 
ticularly as  John  A.  Logan  was  then  editor 
of  the  paper: 

FARMERS  LOOK  OUT!  1 
A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing  I! 
AbolitioniBts  Perambulating  the  County  Under 
the  Qarb  of  Religion 
"  A  week  ago  a  very  nice  young  man  called 
our  sanctum  and  introduced  himself  as  the 
agent  for  a  religious  paper  published  at  Chi- 
cago in  this  state,  miscalled  the  '  Chriatian 
Times.'  Said  young  man's  name  is  E.  Good- 
man, and  being  of  good  address,  insinuated 
himself  very  soon  to  the  good  people  of  this 
town  and  county,  as  the  canvasser  for  a 
purely  religious  paper, — several  of  our  beat 
citizens  and  farmers  were  induced  to  aub- 
scribe— believing  it  was  such  a  paper  as  he 
represented  it — they  paid  him  the  money,  and 
per  last  Monday's  mail  received  the  afore- 
said  'Christian  Times.'     When  lo!    what  did 
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they  discover — instead  of  its  being  as  repre- 
sented by  said  Goodman,  a  purely  religious 
paper — teaching  '  Joy  on  eartli  and  good  will 
to  man,'  they  found  that  the  said  '  Christian 
Times '  is  eonduotcd  by  a  thorough -going 
aholitioniat,  one  who  signed  that  notorious 
memorial  to  Congress  against  Judge  Douglas' 
Nebraska  Bill^and  its  columns  teem  with 
abolition  ravings  o(  the  blackest  kind 
dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  religion  in  order  to 
deceive  the  honest  but  unsuspecting  farmer 
in  the  south  part  of  the  state.  Several  ot 
our  citizens  who  were  thus  duped,  have  con- 
cluded not  to  take  the  paper  from  the  Post 
Office— leaving  to  the  honesty  ot  the  pub- 
lisher whether  he  will  refund  them  their 
money  or  not.  We  would,  therefore,  respect- 
fully caution  the  people  ot  Wiiliamaon  and 
other  portions  of  south  Illinois  against  this 
and  all  other  perambulating  abolitionists, 
whose  sole  aim  it  is  to  agitate  and  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  country — 
and  if  possible  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing — 
have  nothing  to  do  with  abolitionists  and 
their  publications,  even  if  they  bear  a  '  Chris- 
tian *  name— the  end  thereof  is  ruin.  We 
would  further  advise  (he  aaid  nice  young 
man  to  go  home,  if  be  has  auch  a  place— at 
all  events  he  will  find  that  southern  Illinois 
is  not  the  place  where  he  can  hawk  incendiary 
abolition  documents  with  impunity,  notwith- 
standing his  cloak  of  religion," 

Mr.  Goodman  continued  traveling,  visiting 
the  State  of  Iowa,  where  he  was  successful 
in  his  efforts,  and  he  continued  in  this  em- 
ployment for  three  years,  until  October,  1850. 
While  doing  this  work  he  traveled  700  miles 
Meanwhile,  having  saved  his  earnings,  he 
was  able,  in  the  following  January,  to  pur- 
chase one- fourth  interest  in  the  publication 
for  which  he  had  labored.  I^ter  he  was 
able  to  increase  his  interest  to  one-half,  his 
partner  being  the  Rev.  Leroy  Church  and  the 
editor-in-chief  being  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith. 
With  the  latter  especially  Mr.  Goodman  was 
very  intimate,  being  in  fact  a  member  of  his 
household.  Together  the  two  partners  strove 
to  make  of  their  publication  all  that  could 
be  desired  by  its  readers.  In  September,  1851, 
Mr.  Goodman  had  become  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  and  in 
lie  was  elected  deacon  of  this  church,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 
It  was  in  that  same  year  that  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
which  later  founded  the  Baptist  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  now  known  as  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  ot  Chicago.  Of  this 
organization  he  remained  treasurer  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  or  until  1902.  Mr.  Goodman  was 
elected  a  member  ot  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Atnerican  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
in  1S74,  and  a  member  of  its  advisory  com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  absence  of  President 
Croser  he  presided  at  the  annual  meetings  at 
Detroit  in  1884,  at  Saratoga  in  1885,  at 
Minneapolis  in  1987,  at  Denver  in  1893.  at 
San  FrancisfO  in  1S99,  and  at  Detroit  in  1900. 
Thi»  office  he  held  until  1901,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.    He  was  also  elected 
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a  member  of  the  board  of  the  American  Bap 
tist  Education  faotiet^  which  m  IhM 
founded  the  Uniieraity  ot  Chi  ago  and  on 
which  occasion  Mr  Goodman  nas  made  a 
truatsL  of  the  nen  institution  In  February 
18"7  Mr  Goodman  together  w  th  others 
founded  the  Chicago  Biptiat  Soiial  Lnion 
of  which  he  was  president  during  the  years 
1881  188'  1887  and  ISbS  \s  such  he 
introduced  to  Ch  cago  Bapt  sts  many  prom 
inent  men  \  ithm  tht  den  mination  such  aa 
Dr  P  S  Hen>ien  Dr  Georgt  C  Lorimer, 
Martin  B  Anderson  the  Rev  Charles 
Spurgeon  and  many  other>i  At  tl  e  De 
cemtier  meeting  in  1  t05  he  wai  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  organization  He 
was  als  ihosen  modLrator  of  the  Baptist 
General  Association  of  Illinois  at  Toliet  111 
in  I88S  at  Mt  \ernon  111  in  188'*  and  at 
Elgin  111  in  19J0  Meanwhile  Mr  Good 
man  and  his  associate  had  no  small  difficulty 
in  maintaining  their  pub  I  cation  In  1864 
R.  B  Donnelley  of  Kingston  Canada  was 
induced  bv  Mr  (joodman  to  come  to  Lhicago 
and  he  joined  him  and  Leroy  Church  in 
the  printing  business  which  published  The 
Standard  whereupon  the  firm  became — 
Church  Goodman  and  Donnelley  Together 
the  three  partners  strove  against  financial 
difficulties  These  were  eventually  overcome 
and  The  Standard  placed  on  a  self  sup 
porting  basis  Mr  Goodman  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  cone  dered  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
denom  national  church  journalism  He  fig 
ured  prominently  in  the  development  of  the 
Un  versity  of  Chicago  now  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  educational  institutions 
in  the  country  About  e  ght  weeks  before  his 
death  he  turned  over  to  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
pre s  dent  ot  the  university  who  was  one  ot 
his  intimate  friends  e  ght  portfolios  contain 
ing  documents  correspondence  and  similar 
material  which  is  being  preseried  in  the 
institution  for  the  use  ot  successive  presi 
dents  and  was  referred  to  and  used  Iv  Dr 
T.  W  Goodspeed  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  institution  both  old  and  new  ^mong 
the  papers  are  certain  or  ginal  letters  from 
John  D  Rockefeller  relative  U  the  original 
offer  ot  $600  000  provided  the  Baptists  of 
Chi  ago  raised  an  additional  $400  000  The 
folio  ung  statement  issued  frjm  the  presi 
dents  office  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Cood 
man  s  death  addressed  to  his  widow  thro  va 
some  lijfht  on  his  early  connection  with  the 
university  In  the  death  ot  Edward  Good 
man  the  trustees  of  the  University  ot  Chicago 
realize  that  a  life  long  friend  of  higher  edu 
cation  has  passed  away  They  recall  that  for 
thirtv  nine  years  he  was  connected  as  treas 
urer  with  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  and 
the  Theolog  cal  Seminary  now  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  I'nneraity  The  Uni\ersity 
had  no  warmer  friend  tr  more  faithful  trustee 
than  Mr  Goodman  He  sened  efficiently  aa 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  the 
University  Presii  tor  many  years  His  eon 
tinned  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees  even  after  his  health  became  im 
paired  was  moat  gratifying  to  his  associates 
He  was  a  man  of  such  devout  spiritual  char 
acter  that  he  was  cnmmjnly  called  upon  to 
offtr  the  prayer  at  the  opening  n  the  meet 
ings   of   the   trustees       Mr     Goodman   played 
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a.  great  part  m  the  lite  of  hia  denomination, 
not  only  in  Chicago  but  throughout  the  coun- 
trj  In  his  deith  the  Baptist  denomination 
h&%  lost  one  of  its  most  uaetul  men  and  the 
norid  la  poorer  fur  his  loss  The  trustees 
extend  to  hia  family  their  deepest  sympathy. 
(Signed)  T  W  Goodspeed  IsLcretarj." 
Though  a  sectarian  in  his  religious  affilia- 
tions and  hrmly  con\inced  that  the  Baptist 
denommatton  stood  for  a  \  ital  trutli  the 
quality  of  narrowness  uas  entirely  absent 
from  his  religious  attitude  He  judged  people 
of  other  denominations  hj  their  sincerity 
rather  than  ly  the  precise  tenets  of  their 
beliefs  He  could  reipect  men  or  nomen  of 
any  religion  proi  ided  onl\  that  thej  were 
in    earnest  To   me       said   Mr     Goodapeed, 

secretary  ot  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
summing  up  Kir  Goodman  a  character  the 
great  thing  nas  the  spirit  of  the  man  That 
spirit  nas  first  of  all  profoundly  religious. 
Rel  gion  waa  the  passion  of  his  life  To  him 
God  was  the  one  great  ever  present  reality 
his  religion  nas  a  religion  of  the  apirit. 
He  aought  after  the  essential  thing  m  re- 
ligion On  30  Sept  1858  Mr  Goodman 
married  m  Alilnaukee  Mary  Ehza  Brande. 
They  had  two  children  Zula  Augusta  and 
Herbert  Edward  Goodman 

LYUAN  John  Van  Heed  physitian  and 
surgeon  b  m  Pepin  Wis  13  June  1857  son 
of  Timothy  and  Valeora  Van  Reed  Lyman. 
His  father  was  a 
clergyman  and 

superintendent  ot 
the  first  colored 
sthools  in  Savan- 
nah Ga  after  the 
Civil  War  He 
traces  h  s  descent 
from  Richard  who 
came  to  this  coun- 
try aboard  the 
vessel  Liin" 

from  Norton  Man- 
deville  England, 
m  1631  landing 
in  Boston  Masa. 
Later  this  ances- 
tor became  ine  of 
the  original  pto- 
pnetora  of  Hartford  Conn  m  con  pany 
1  th  iixty  other  persons  who  armed  on 
the  sane  ship  and  made  tl  eir  »ay  to 
that  place  by  a  dangerous  journey  over  moun- 
tains and  through  trackless  «ildcrne8S  The 
familv  has  an  honorable  military  and  patri- 
otic record  many  members  participating  in 
every  war  this  countrj  has  had  When  John 
V  R  Lyman  subject  of  this  sketch  was  an 
infant  hia  mother  died  and  he  was  given  over 
to  the  care  of  hia  grandparent'  He  became 
interested  m  the  study  of  medicine  early  m 
boyhood  but  the  finances  of  his  grandparents 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  employment 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  He  worked  indefatiga- 
bly  at  the  odd  jobs  he  secured  and  with  the 
money  earned  in  this  way  paid  for  his  study 
and  lecture  courses  at  the  St  Louis  Medical 
College  and  at  the  Rush  Medical  College. 
Chicago  In  1880  he  waa  admitted  to  prac- 
tice and  in  the  mW  straightforward  en- 
deavor won  for  himaelf  a  high  place  among 
medical  practitioners  in  the  aucceedmg  years. 
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He  visited  the  cliaica  of  London,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna  in  1887-88,  and  has  since  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  many  other  European  and 
American  clinics.  Dr.  Lyman  is  a  man  of  tact, 
energy,  and  efficiency,  and  haa  been  for  many 
yeara  railway  surgeon,  member  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  surgeon  for  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital.  Not  only  has  he  distinguished  him- 
self inactual  practice,  but  he  has  contributed 
many  valuable  papers  to  the  medical  publica- 
tions from  time  to  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National,  State,  and  County  Medical  So- 
cieties; the  Railway  Surgeon's  Society,  and 
served  also  as  president  of  the  State  Medical 
Organization.  He  waa  twice  married — first  on 
7  June,  1882,  to  Maude  Kepler,  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis,,  and  second  on  21  Aug.,  1900,  to  Mary 
Desbro  Sylvester,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

BOYNTOIT,  Helboume  Parker,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  6  Nov.,  18G7,  son  of  Benjamin 
(Skinner)  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Groscupl 
Boynton.  His  father  was  an  architect  and 
builder  and  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Melbourne  P.  Boynton 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.;  California  College,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
the  Divinity  School,  and  at  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Later  he  attended  Des 
Moines  College,  where  the  degree  uf  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  on  14  June,  1011.  His 
first  cliarge  was  that  of  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisoo,  Cal., 
of  which  church  he  became  pastor  in  July, 
1604.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  Wondlawn  Baptist  Church,  one  ot  the  most 
difficult  of  city  pariahes,  which  he  built  up  into 
one  ot  the  largest  and  most  successful  churches 
in  the  entire  city.  He  remained  there  more 
than  twenty  years.  Outside  of  the  regular 
work  of  a  large  city  pariah,  Dr.  Boynton  has 
given  his  services  freely  in  the  interest  ot 
good  government  and  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. He  has  served  as  president  ot  the  Illi- 
nois Pastoral  Union;  president  ot  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  Covincil;  Moderator  of  the 
Chicago  Baptist  Association;  secretary  of  the 
Night  Church  of  Chicago;  chairman  of  the 
Sunday  Kvangelistie  Campaign;  chairman  of 
the  Sunday  Evangelistic  Campaign  of  One 
Hundred;  president  of  the  Chicago  Ministers' 
Conference;  chairman  ot  the  Baptist  Illinois 
Temperance  Committee;  secretary  of  the 
Headquarters  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Anti- 
Saloon  League;  national  trustee  ot  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  and  president  of 
the  Illinois  Vigilanoe  Association.  A  note- 
worthy incident  in  his  career  as  a  paitor  was 
his  remarkable  sermon,  the  first  in  Chicago's 
fight  on  the  "  red  light "  district,  which  was 
largely  reaponaible  for  the  widespread  crnsade 
against  white  slavery  which  was  later  taken 
up  by  churches  and  civic  bodies  all  over  the 
United  States.  Believing  the  legislators  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  toiling  masseH, 
the  champion  ot  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Dr. 
Boynton  has  been  an  active  participant  in  local 
and  State  politics,  and  was  selected  aa  chaplain 
of  the  lUinoia  State  senate.  In  the  vigoroua 
temperance  fight  of  1916,  he  waa  candidate 
for  Congreas  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict ot  Illinoia,  His  campaign  speeches  were 
notable  for  brilliancy  and  their  fearless  con- 
demnation ot  legislative  abuses.  Dr.  Boynton 
'-   ~   born  leader   of  men,  with  an  ability  to 
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succeed  whtre  othtra  fail  a  jualitv  which  cai 
only  be  explained  by  the  word  peraunality 
As  a  preacher  and  theologian  he  preaenta  th( 
rare  combmatii-n  ot  a  liberal  head  with  ar 
eiangeltcal  heart  bcholarly  m  attainments 
and  hospitable  to  new  truth  he  atill  retama 
his  grip  on  the  old  gospel  and  its  power  to 
save  men  He  is  endowed  with  a  Puritan  con 
science  but  is  also  blessed  with  a  winning  and 
conciliatory  diapoaitim  which  la  generoua  and 
charitable  toward  those  who  differ  with  him 
No  single  pariah  howeier  large  could  confine 
or  monopolize  Dr  Eoynton  3  comprehensiie 
aympathv  and  aloundmg  energy  In  city 
state  and  nation  he  is  a  force  to  be  recLoned 
with  His  aermons  dealing  with  moral  civic 
and  poi  tical  problems  of  the  day  are  more 
widely  quited  in  the  public  press  than  the 
utieraneea  oE  any  other  minister  in  Chicago 
owing  partly  to  his  abilitj  to  com  picturesque 
phrases  and  sum  up  a  campaign  in  an  epi 
gram  Always  strong  and  unequnocal  on 
every  great  moral  issue  Dr  Bojnton  at  the 
same  time  pre<4er\ee  a  poise  and  balance  which 
violent  retormtrs  too  often  lose  His  capacity 
for  work  19  enormous  It  la  thia  combination 
of  inexhaustible  energ)  moral  enthusiasm 
evangelKal  fervor  and  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  every  good  work  whuh  marks 
Dr  Bojnton  as  one  of  the  most  \aluable  and 
useful  men  in  hia  calling  Be  is  a  member  of 
the  Lity  Club  of  Chicago  and  la  fond  of  out 
door  life  and  an  adept  with  tools  espcLially  in 
carpentry  having  built  with  hia  own  hands 
his  summer  borne  at  I  ittle  Point  Sable  Mich 
On  8  Sept  1802  he  married  Hattie  daugh 
ter  of  Thomas  Franl.lin  Wells  of  Penacook 
N  H  and  they  have  two  Bona  Mell  ourne 
\\  ells      Boynton      and      Franklin      Benjamin 

MANTLE  lee  U  S  Senator  b  in  Bir 
mingham  England  13  Dec  l'<51  son  of 
Jjseph  and  Mary  Susan  (Patrick)  Mantle 
His  father  died  before  hia  birth  ind  the  bur 
den  of  the  aup 
port  of  the  fam 
ily  fell  to  tbe 
mother  a  task 
w  hich  she  per 
formed  courage 
oualv  and  well 
In  18r4  the 
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I   to 


America  and  set 
tied  m  Salt  Lake 
Citr  Utah  Lee 
Mantle,  who  was 
then  in  his 
tenth  year,  was 
placed  out "  to 
work  for  hia 
board  and  clothes 
and      for      four 

ployed  in  herd- 
ing cattle  and  in 
farm  labor.  At 
the  age  of  aixteen  he  was  still  a  farm 
laborer  and  earning  his  board  and  $50.00 
for  his  year's  work.  About  thia  time 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  to 
Utah  and  young  Mantle  obtained  a  job  at 
driving  a  team,  hauling  tiea,  etc.  He  was 
thua   employed   when   the   tFnion   and   Central 
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Pacific  Railroads  mi:t  at  Promontorj-,  in  Utah, 
and  were  completed  in  1869.  The  following 
J  ear  he  walked  to  Malad  City,  a  distance  of 
123  miles,  where  he  was  given  a  job  in  driv- 
ing oxen  and  hauling  salt,  by  B.  F. 
V\  hite,  later  governor  of  Montana.  After 
two  years  In;  took  up  telegraphy,  re- 
ceiving his  tuition  on  condition  that 
he  keep  tlie  line  in  repair  through  the 
winter.  He  learned  rapidly  and  waa  finally 
giien  the  position  of  general  repairer  on  the 
main  line  between  Ogdcn  and  Green  River  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  Weatern 
L  nion  Telegraph  Company.  After  four 
months  he  was  given  an  ofBcc  on  the  overland 
atage  line  between  Corinne,  Utah,  and  Helena, 
Mont.  During  the  following  summer  he  pur- 
chaaed  the  Home  Station  at  Pleasant  Valley, 
the  apex  uf  the  Rocky  Slountain  range, 
waa  telegraph  operator,  postmaster,  and 
stage  agent;  alao  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
old  Beaver  Canyon  toll  load.  In  1887  he  dis- 
pjscd  of  these  interests,  and  removed  to 
Butte,  Mont,,  where  he  opened  the  Wells- 
Fargo  express  office.  Two  yeara  later  he  wasi 
giien  charge  of  the  firat  telegraph  office  opened 
at  Butte  and  alao  became  that  cit/a  firat 
ranee  agent.  About  the  year  1980,  Mr. 
Mantle  became  an  active  participant  in  the 
political  and  municipal  affairs  of  Butte,  being 
infiuential  in  aecuring  its  incorporation  aa  a 
ty  and  serving  as  its  first  alderman.  He 
orgiiniwd  tbe  Intcr-Mountain  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  waa  huaineas  manager  and  owner  of 
the  "  Daily  Inter  Mountain,"  the  first  daily 
Republican  newspaper  in  western  Montana, 
which  waa  largely  responailile  for  shaping 
and  advancing  the  policies  of  the  party  in  the 
State.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  legislature; 
WIS  renominated  in  1884,  but  defeated  becauae 
of  hia  refusal  to  give  a  pledge  required  by 
the  gambling  element.  In  1S85  Air,  Mantle 
was  named  aa  candidate  for  governor  of  Mon- 
tana, to  succeed  Governor  Crosby,  who  was 
made  First  Aaaistant  Postmaater-General  by 
President  Arthur,  but  the  contest  between 
eastern  and  western  Montana  occasioned  hia 
defeat.  In  1886  he  waa  again  elected  to  the 
legislature.  In  1887,  when  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  sought  to  secure  from 
the  government  patents  to  large  granta  of  min- 
eral lands  in  Montana  Territory,  he  waa  made 
^resident  of  the  Mineral  Land  Association, 
'ormed  by  the  citiaens  to  prevent  the  attempt, 
and  through  his  agency  aueh  a  rigorous  fight 
was  made  that  the  issuance  of  patents  to  the 
railroad  company  ceased  for  all  time.  Subae- 
quently  this  movement  waa  sustained  by 
the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court,  In  1888  Mr. 
Mantle  waa  re-elected  to  tbe  lower  house  and 
wae  the  speaker  of  the  aixteenth  and  last  ter- 
ritorial assembly.  In  1899  Montana  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  and  in  1890  Mr.  Mantle 
dc!:'ated  by  only  two  votes  for  the  United 
States  Benatorahip.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Butte  by  a  yery  large  majority.  In 
1890  he  had  been  made  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  held  at  Butte,  and 
in  18B2  was  made  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  which  se- 
cured the  election  of  Governor  Rickards.  In 
1893,  when  Senator  Sanders'  term  expired,  the 
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legislature  i&iled  to  appoint  a  eweceBaor  and 
'  g\trnor  EicLirda  ■iprointed  Mr  Mantle  to 
fill  the  \acancy  but  the  U  S  "senate  denied 
the  right  of  the  governor  to  appoint  under 
theae  conditions  Ho»e*er  two  years  later, 
Mr  Mantle  «is  unaninioualj  ekcted  bj  the 
legi'Slature  on  the  first  ballot  ind  wa-i  a  mtm- 
ber  of  the  U  S  '^enate  until  1899  Mr. 
ifantle  s  career  has  been  unusually  actue  and 
aueeeasful  in  lines  other  than  politits  With 
hi8  partner  Claries  S  Warren  he  held  large 
real  estate  and  mining  interests  bL'iides  wl  ich 
he  managed  lis  ne»9paper  and  did  a  large 
business  in  insurance  He  built  the  Inter- 
Mountain  and  other  valuable  blocks  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masons  Elks  and  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  which  he  was  the  first  grand 
chancellor  for  Moi  tana  He  is  also  a  member 
of  se>eral  social  clubs  including  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Club  of  Nen  York  In  1902  he  was 
named  by  the  legislature  as  a  memi  er  of  the 
Montana  \^orlds  Fair  Conunission  having 
charge  of  the  State  s  exhibits  at  St  I  ouis  and 
Portland  Ore  His  associates  at  nee  elected 
him  president  of  the  commission  and  chair- 
man of  its  Eteeutue  Committee  and  gave 
him  full  charge  and  authorit\  His  home  is 
in  Butte   Mont     He  is  a  bachelor 

KKOWI.SS  Hirani  lawyer  b  in  Hampden, 
Me  18  Jan  1834  d  near  Dillon  Mont  6 
April  1011  son  of  Freeman  and  Em  ly  Day 
(Smith)  Knowlea. 
One  f  his  ances- 
t  rs  was  Richird 
Knowies  who  came 
t-i  this  country 
from  I  ineolnshirc, 
Lngland  m  ie43, 
settling  in  Plym- 
outh    Mass 


oth 


of    his 


1  was  Eller 
8  Brewsfer  who  came 
America  on 
'  board  the  May- 
flower W  hen 
Hiram  Kno 
was  four  years 
old  hH  parents  remjved  to  Illinois  and 
later  settled  in  lo  ia_  He  was  educated 
•  in  the  publ  c  schools  of  Iowa  and  in  1850 
accompan  ed  his  father  on  a  k  ig  and 
perilous  journey  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia where  gold  had  been  struck  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  Iowa  attended  a  pre- 
paratory school  after  which  he  became  a 
student  m  \ntioch  College  Ohio  He  then 
entered  the  Law  School  at  Harvard  Univeraity, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1860  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Nevada  and  after  practicing 
three  years  was  made  district  attorney  and 
probate  judge  of  HumbolJt  County  In  1865 
he  removed  to  Idaho  and  after  spending  a 
year  m  that  State  finally  located  in  Montana. 
He  pnspeited  mined  and  practiced  law  and 
in  1868  was  chosen  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  Territory  serving 
eleven  years  In  1884  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  after  which 
he  devoted  himself  ent  rely  to  the  practice  of 
law  He  was  appo  nted  to  the  U  S  district 
court  bench  m  1810  and  then  made  his  home 
in  Missoula  Judge  Knowlea  won  distinction 
of  the  bench  for  his  fairness  in  important  liti- 
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gations  and  his  keen  desire  to  suppress  the 
lawless  element.  During  his  long  term  of 
office  many  noted  mining  suits  were  brought 
before  him,  among  which  was  the  long  and 
trying  litigation  between  F.  Augustus  Heinze 
and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  and 
many  cases  growing  out  of  the  bank  failures 
in  the  financial  panic  in  1S93.  Judge  Knowles 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1904.  Besides  the 
reputation  be  acquired  as  a  lawyer,  Judge 
Knowles  was  known  and  honored  for  his  un- 
flinching integrity.  In  1889  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  a, 
member  of  the  first  Republican  Convention. 
He  married,  in  1871,  Mary  Curtia,  and  they 
had  three  daughters. 

HOOKER,  Elon  Huntington,  civil  engineer, 
manufacturer,  b,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  23  Nov., 
1860,  son  of  Horace  B.  and  Susan  Pamela 
(Huntington)  Hooker.  He  is  of  illustrioua 
ancestry;  both  lines  of  descent  having  been 
conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  and  include  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  governors  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  Connecticut.  His  first  paternal 
American  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
(q.v.l,  from  whom  Elon  Hooker  is  a  lineal 
descendant,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1586,  and  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1633,  settling  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  where 
he  became  a  famous  preacher  of  Cambridge. 
In  June,  1636,  he  removed  with  the  entire  con- 
gregation, of  which  he  was  pastor,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  where  they  founded 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Withers- 
field,  known  as  the  Connecticut  Colony. 
Hooker's  influence  was  very  great,  and  he  was 
identifled  with  all  of  its  important  political 
and  religious  movements,  "  He  taught  the 
people  that  the  government  should  be  in  their 
own  bands;  he  was  the  first  man  in  America 
to  advocate  the  idea  that  the  appointment  of 
judges  from  England  should  not  be  tolerated." 
According  to  the  eminent  historian,  John 
Fiske,  Thomas  Hooker,  in  1630,  by  originating 
and  drafting  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut, 
hecame  known  as  the  father  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. Also  on  his  paternal  side,  Elon  H. 
Hooker  is  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Oliver  Woicott 
and  of  Gov.  Roger  Woicott,  Colonial  governors 
of  Connecticut.  The  former  was  also  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  George  Wash- 
ington's Cabinet,  in  which  position  he  was  re- 
tained by  Washington's  successor,  John  Adams. 
On  his  maternal  side,  Mr.  Hooker  is  descended 
from  the  famous  Huntington  family  of  Con- 
necticut, which  also  figured  with  distinction 
in  the  RevolutionaT^  War,  notably  Samuel 
Huntington,  who,  besides  having  been  governor 
of  Connecticut  from  1786  till  1706,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1779 
till  1781,  a  member  of  that  body  from  1776 
till  1783,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut  in  1784.  The  family 
habit  of  being  governor  was  further  augmented 
by  the  latter's  nephew,  Samuel  Huntington, 
who  served  as  governor  of  Ohio  from  1810  un- 
til 1812.  Young  Elon  Hooker's  education  was 
of  a  thorough  sort.  It  was  begun  in  the 
Rochester  public  schools,  where  he  acquired  an 
elementary  training.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
yielding  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  technical 
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knowledge  necessary  to  become  an  engineer,  he 
took  a  course  in  tlie  night  sthool  of  the  Me- 
chanics Institute  of  that  city,  while  at  the 
same  time  completing  his  high  sehuol  course. 
He  then  entered  the  University  of  Rochester, 
graduating  in  1891,  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
From  Rochester  he  went  to  Cornell  fur  his 
engineering  course,  where  he  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  C.E.  in  1894,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Rochester.  The 
Cornell  authorities  conferred  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  upon  him  in  1806  for  work  in  science 
During  vacations  young  Hooker  improved  his 
time  by  studying  field  engineering  under  the 
eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  Emil  Kuichling. 
He  had  developed  into  an  ardent  student.  His 
success  at  Cornell  won  for  him  a  traveling 
fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  abroad.  By  this  means  he  continued 
his  quest  for  engineering  knowledge  at  the 
Zurich  Poly  tec  hnioum,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauseea,  Paris,  until  the 
age  of  twenty- seven,  when  he  returned  to 
America  equipped  with  the  most  advanced 
theories  in  engineering.  From  this  he  turned 
to  field  work  where  his  progress  was  rapid, 
and  the  ability  displayed  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering soon  gained  for  him  a  wide  reputation 
He  was  one  of  a  commission  of  contracting  en- 
gineers to  inspect  and  report  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canal 
routes  in  1808,  and  was  appointed  deputy 
superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  New  York 
State  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  governor. 
In  this  capacity,  besides  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
State  canals  and  roads,  he  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  preceding  appropriation  ot  $9,000,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  system. 
Although  thoroughly  appreciative  ot  the  op- 
portunity of  further  public  service,  Mr,  Hooker, 
who  had  not  been  reared  in  affluence,  was 
prompted  by  his  needs  and  knowledge  to  seek  a 
more  remunerative  field  ot  activity.  He  had 
previously  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  an 
offered  jirofessorship  at  Cornell  and  at  differ- 
ent times  the  deanship  of  the  engineering 
schools  of  two  large  universities.  In  1901  he 
terminated  his  connection  with  public  affairs 
and  interested  himself  in  timber,  mining,  and 
railroad  enterprises  in  the  Southwest,  This 
proved  a  fertile  field  for  him,  and  he  soon 
displayed  ability  of  a  high  order.  Two  years 
later  he  organized  and  became  president  of  a 
corporation  engaged  in  building  and  operating 
engineering  and  induslrial  enterprises.  He  has 
since  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Development 
and  Funding  Company,  and  of  the  Hooker 
Electrochemical  Company,  which  he  organized 
shortly  afterward.  This  company  is  engaged 
in  the  decomposition  of  salt  into  caustic  soda, 
employing  electricity  in  the  process,  and  in 
making  chlorine,  the  basis  for  bleach,  which  in 
turn  is  essential  to  the  paper  industry.  By 
his  special  electrical  processes  Mr,  Hooker  has 
also  made  important  advances  in  the  applica- 
tion of  crude  benzol  to  the  manufacture  of 
dyestufTs  and  explosives,  under  the  name  of 
mono-chlorbeniol.  He  has  declined  many  at- 
tractive propositions  for  the  financial  exploita- 
tion of  the  company,  and  is  planning  its  ex- 
tensive development;  io  fact,  is  building  plants 
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in  Japan  and  Mexico,  Mr,  Hooker  intends  to 
keep  the  enterprise  essentially  a  private  one, 
a  means  for  the  expression  ot  science  as  well 
as  of  industry.  It  was  founded  only  after  a 
very  exhaustive  search  to  discover  a  business 
thoroughly  worth  while,  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hooker  was  able  to  raise  a  million  dollars 
to  hold  in  reserve  until  a  profitable  venture 
could  be  found.  After  spending  much  time 
and  money  in  investigating  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  enterprises,  his  training  and  ex- 
perience determined  him  to  select  the  electric 
process  of  making  soda  and  chlorine.  Per- 
plexing difficulties  incident  to  its  perfection 
frequently  arose  which  taxed  his  ingenuity— 
once  the  entire  plant  burned  down.  Neverthe- 
less, by  persistence  and  masterful  management 
he  has  developed  the  Hooker -Electro-Chemical 
Compan3'  into  the  largest  enterprise  of  its  kind 
in  the  «orld.  Its  immense  plant,  located  at 
Niagara  Falls,  covers  thirty-two  acres,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  is  still  (19171  chief  owner  ot  the  com- 
pany. His  speedy  rise  in  the  business  world 
may  be  attributed  to  a  fine  combination  of 
business  talent  and  the  rare  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  he  acquired  through  his  careful  and 
abundant  training.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
important  contributions  to  engineering  litera- 
ture; "Storage  Capacity  in  Lake  and  Reser- 
voirs" (1884);  "Some  References  on  River 
Hydraulics"  (1995).  and  "The  Suspension  of 
Solids  in  Flowing  Water"  (1898).  He  has 
also  contributed  occasional  scientific  and  politi- 
cal pamphlets  Mr.  Hooker  is  activelj  inter- 
ested in  many  public-spirited  movements,  in- 
cluding the  Research  Corporation,  of  which  he 
is  president  This  is  an  altruistic  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  development  of  scientific 
research,  and  provides  endowments  for  the 
purpose  when  justified  by  the  expectation  ot 
adequate  benefit  to  the  community  through  the 
practical  application  of  advanced  knowledge. 
Mr.  Hooker  has  always  been  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer ot  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  whom  he 
formed   an   intimate   friendship      Actuated  by 


terest,  i 

gressive  party  Mr.  Hooker  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and  national 
treasurer  of  the  Progressive  party.  This  may 
probably  have  been  a  recognition  of  the  un- 
common aptitude  he  had  displayed  while  serv- 
ing as  deputy  superintendent  of  Public  Works 
ot  New  York  State,  to  which  position  he  «as 
appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  Notwith- 
standing the  demands  on  his  time  occasioned 
by  business  affairs,  Mr  Hooker  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  councils  of  the  Progressive  party, 
and,  in  1916,  his  statement  of  principles  urg- 
ing the  support  of  Charles  E  Hughes  for  the 
presidency  was  given  wide  circulation.  He  is 
a  member  of  a  number  of  scientific  societies 
and  ciubs.  including  the  honorary  scientific  so- 
ciety of  Sigma  Chi  Cornell  Association  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence, National  Municipal  League,  Century 
Club.  University  Club,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Cor- 
nell Club,  Bankers'  Club,  Genesee  Valley  Club, 
Creenwieh  Field  Club,  Greenwich  Country 
Club,  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  Meadow 
Club,  Southampton,  and  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht  Club,  Mr.  Hooker  is  also  president  ot 
the  New  York  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,     vice-president     ot     the     Associate 
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Alumni  of  Cornell  Utiiversity,  trustee  ot  the 
University  o£  Rochester,  and  preaident  of  the 
Society  of  the  Genesee.  On  25  Jan.,  1901,  lie 
married  Mias  Blanche  Ferry,  daughter  of  the 
tate  D.  M.  Ferry,  a  banker  and  seedsman  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  they  are  the  parentB  of 
four  children;  Barbara  Ferry  (10021,  Adelaide 
Ferry  (1903),  Helen  Huntington  (19051,  and 
Blanche  Ferry  Hooker   ( 1909  ) 
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their  improvement  and  sale  and  established 
agenciea  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Northweat.  While  proceeding  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Pittsburgh  in  the  winter  of  1845-46, 
he  was  stricken  with  smallpox,  and  a  a  the 
steamboat  in  which  he  traveled  was  caught  in 
the  ice  and  frozen  for  thirteen  days,  he  lay 
all  that  time  without  medical  attendance  and 
came  very  near  dying  from  neglect.  This  ter- 
rible experience  impressed  him  with  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  aerve  himself  and 
others  also,  should  occasion  arise.  The  leisure 
of  several  years  was  now  devoted  mainly  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  regular  courses  of 
inatruction  were  taken  at  the  Indiana  Medical 
College,  then  at  Laporte,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati.  He 
completed  his  medical  studies  in  1S50.  Being 
now  free  to  resume  business  operations,  ha 
established  himself  at  Indianapolis  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his  seed- 
sowing  machines,  investing  hia  profits,  which 
were  then  considerable,  in  real  estate  specu- 
lations and  in  aiding  in  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  the  railroads  leading  tu  that  city. 
Dr.  Catling  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  advantages  of  drilling  wheat  over  the  old  ■ 
method  of  sowing  broadcast,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  class  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  the 
general  adoption  of  drill  culture  in  the  West. 
His  drills  for  years  took  many  medals  and 
prizes  at  thel  various  State  fairs,  and  his  skill 
as  an  inventor  received  high  recognition  from 
several  distinguished  sources,  including  a  medal 
and  diploma  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
1851,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  American 
Institute,  New  York  City.  Another  inven- 
tion in  agricultural  machinery  produced  by 
him  about  this  time,  was  a  double-acting 
hemp-brake,  which  is  still  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  West.  In  1849  he  conceived  the 
design  of  transmitting  power  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another,  or  rather  distributing  it 
from  a  main  source — originating  from  steam 
or  water^to  numerous  other  points  through 
the  medium  of  compressed  air  in  pipes  under- 
ground as  gas  and  water  pipes  are  laid,  a 
great  central  power  generator  thus  sufficing 
to  drive  many  smaller  engines  situated  in 
shops  and  factories  at  a  distance.  This 
method  of  using  compressed  air  is  now  em- 
ployed in  working  drills  in  mining  operations 
and  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  etc.  For 
years  he  sought  to  obtain  a  patent  on  this 
invention,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  deny- 
ing his  claim  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 
discovery  and  not  an  invention.  The  plan  the 
doctor  had  in  view  at  the  time,  had  he  been 
successful  in  securing  a  patent,  was  to  supply 
Pittsburgh  and  other  manufacturing  centers 
with  a  cheap  and  sate  motive  power  in  com- 
preaaed  air  available  through  pipes  laid  under- 
ground for  driving  amall  engines,  the  main 
source  of  power  being  immense  steam  engines 
erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  plan— in  the  utility  o[  which 
Dr.  Catling  was  still  a  firm  believer — lay  in 
the  fact  that  all  furnaces  and  cnal  deposits  for 
driving  amall  engines  could  be  dispensed  with, 
thus  greatly  lessening  the  risk  of  fire  and  cost 
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ce,  and  supplying  a  reliable  motive 
power  tar  cheaper  than  that  obtained  by  the 
common  syatem  of  independent  tngines,  fur- 
naces, enginaers,  etc.  Failing  to  secure  tlie 
protection  of  a  patent,  Dr.  Galling  abandoned 
this  scheme  after  the  expenditure  of  murh 
time  and  money.  In  1857  he  invented  a 
Bteam  plow,  designed  to  be  uperated  by  animal 
and  steam  power  combined,  but  ill  health  and 
other  causes  prevented  him  from  working  out 
the  details  of  this  machine  to  practical  re- 
sults. But  the  great  invention  of  Dr.  Gatling 
and  that  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  is  one  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  employee!  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  This  is  the  world-renowned 
■'  Gatling  Gun,"  one  of  the  most  terrible  en- 
gines of  modern  warfare,  the  design  of  which 
was  conceived  in  1861.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  Dr.  Gatling  resided  in  Indianapolis. 
A  true  patriot,  he  closely  followed  the  events 
of  the  war  and  watched  its  progress  with  keen 
interest.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  troops 
found  him  at  the  depot  using  his  fine  powers 
of  observation,  and  r^nstantlj  on  the  alert 
for  an  idea  upon  which  he  might  build  Home- 
thing  of  utility  to  the  government.  One  day 
while  contemplating  the  fact  that  the  casual- 
ties in  war  resulted  chiefly  from  exposure  and 
disease,  ttie  thought  flashed  upon  him  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible  to  make  labor-saving 
machinery  tor  war.  His  reasoning  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  one  man,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
could  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,  a  great 
many  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  manifold 
dangers  incidental  to  the  prosecution  of  war; 
in  other  words,  the  necessity  tor  large  armies 
would  no  longer  exist.  The  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine gun  now  universally  known  as  the  "  Gat- 
ling" gun,  was  conceived  in  1861,  and  the 
first  one  was  constructed  and  fired  by  the  in- 
ventor at  Indianapolis  in  the  spring  ut  1862. 
The  test  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  army  officers  and  private  citizens. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  shots  a  minute  were 
discharged  from  the  gun  with  ease.  The  ef- 
fect was  startling  and  the  invention  became 
the  talk  of  the  land.  Some  of  Dr.  Catling's 
friends,  prompted  by  mistaken  notions  of  hu- 
manity and  for  other  reasons,  sought  to  dis- 
suade him  from  manufacturing  his  gun,  but 
believing  he  was  entirely  in  the  right,  he  al- 
lowed no  influences  to  interfere  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  project.  The  gun  as  first  ex- 
hibitedi  although  deemed  imperfect  by  its  in- 
ventor, contained  the  main,  essential  princi- 
ple ot  the  later  perfected  weapon.  During 
1862  Dr.  Gatling  constructed  several  of  his 
guns,  making  improvements  in  each.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  gave  an  order  for  six  ot 
them  to  the  6rn>  of  Miles  Greenwood  and 
Company  ot  Cincinnati.  About  the  time  they 
were  ready  for  delivery,  the  factory  was 
burned,  and  the  guns,  together  with  all  the 
plans  and  patterns,  were  totally  destroyed, 
subjecting  the  inventor  to  heavy  pecuniary 
loss  and  compelling  him  to  begin  his  work  all 
over  again.  Shortly  after  this  unfortunate 
circumstance,  he  made  thirteen  ot  his  guns  at 
the  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry  Works.  Some 
of  these  guns  were  finally  employed  in  active 
service  by  the  Union  forces  oii  the  James 
River  near  Richmond,  under  General  Sutler, 
In  repelling  attacks  of  the  rebels.    He  also  had 


twelve  of  his  guns  made  by  the  Cooper  Fire- 
Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1865.  These  were  subjected  to  nu- 
merous tests  at  the  Frankford  Arsunal  and 
subsequently  at  Washington  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  The  moat  severe  tests  having  proven 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  Gen.  A.  B.  Dyer,  Cliict  of  Ord- 
nance, the  arm  was  adopted  bv  the  govern- 
ment. In  August,  1866,  an  order  was  given 
for  one  hundred  of  these  guns,  fifty  of  one- 
inch  and  fifty  ot  fifty-one  hundredths  of  an 
inch  caliber.  They  were  made  at  Colt's 
Armory,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  were  delivered 
to  the  United  States  authorities  in  1867.  In 
that  year  Dr.  Gatling  visited  Europe  and 
spent  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  bringing 
his  invention  to  the  notice  of  the  several  gov- 
ernments. He  made  a  second  trip  in  1870, 
and  upon  his  return  to  America  settled  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  again  visited  England 
in  1880.  Since  the  approval  of  the  Gatling 
gun  by  the  United  States  government,  it  has 
been  adopted  by  Russia,  Turkey,  Hungary, 
Egypt,  and  England.  From  the  day  it  was 
first  brought  to  public  notice,  in  1862,  down 
■  the  present  time,  it  has  been  subjected  to 
:  most  severe  tests,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  emerged  Huceessfully  from 
all.  In  England,  the  "  Catlings "  were  sub- 
jected to  a  general  and  exhaustive  trial  at 
the  government's  butts,  Royal  Arsenal,  Wool- 
wich, with  the  result  that  thev  were  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  and  finally  adopted. 
That  the  "  Gatling "  antedates  the  French 
mitrailleuse,  is  conclusively  proven  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  was  in  possession  of  its 
inventor,  who,  communicating  with  the  artil- 
lery commission  of  the  French  army  as  early 
as  1863,  received  a  reply  asking  for  definite  in- 
formation, and  treating  the  invention  as  per- 
fectly novel  and  original.  Since  that  time  the 
gun  has  been  examined  and  tested  by  commis- 
sions from  every  government  in  Europe  with 
one  exception  (Belgium),  from  nearly  ail  the 
South  American  governments,  and  those  of 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Egypt,  with  the  re- 
sults as  previously  stated.  Technically  de- 
scribed, the  Catling  gun  is  a  group  of  rifle 
barrels  arranged  longitudinally,  around  a  cen- 
tra! axi'3  or  shaft,  and  revolving  with  it. 
These  barrels  are  loaded  at  the  breech  with 
m  tallic  cartridges,  while  the  barrels  revolve, 
and  the  mechanism  is  in  constant  action.  In 
other  words,  the  operations  of  loading  and 
firing  are  carried  on  while  the  barrels  and 
locks  are  kept  under  constant  revolution. 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is 
admirably  contrived.  Although  only  one  bar- 
rel is  fired  at  a  time,  some  patterns  are 
capable  of  discharging  three  thousand  shots 
per  minute.  There  is  no  perceptible  recoil 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  firing  is  something 
marvelous.  Various  sizes  of  the  arm  are 
manufactured,  some  suitable  fur  the  defence 
of  fortifications,  others  adapted  to  field  serv- 
ice, use  on  shipboard,  and  in  boats;  and  still 
others  so  light  as  to  be  easily  managed  by  one 
man.  By  an  ingenious  device  for  dlitributing 
its  shots  through  the  are  of  a  horizontal 
circle,  the  gun  can  be  made  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  front  of  artillery.  The  gun  is 
operated  by  two  men.  one  turning  the  crank 
and  the  other  supplying  the  breech  with  car- 
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tridgea.  The  latter  are  fed  from  feeding  cases, 
so  constructed  that  lie  fore  one  can  be  ex- 
hausted another  may  take  its  [>Iace,  insuring 
a  continuous  fire.  A  writer  in  the  "  Science 
Record,"  after  referring  to  the  many 
teats  to  which  this  gun  has  been  subjected, 
pithily  adds :  "  Thus  has  the  Gatling  gun 
steadily  and  slowly  and  surely  fought  its  way, 
inch  by  inch  and  step  by  step,  against  the 
strongest  opposition  of  prejudice,  old-fash- 
ioned notions,  pecuniary  interest,  and  rival 
arnas,  and  through  the  stem  ordeal  of  long, 
freqnent,  and  severe  tests  and  trials,  to  the 
front  rank  it  now  proudly  and  defiantly  ue- 
cupies.  We  deal  in  no  extravagant  lan- 
guage," says  the  same  writer,  "  when  we  any 
that  the  importance  of  this  great  invention 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  absorbing 
interest  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by 
the  foremost  governments  of  the  world,  " 
searching  and  thorough  scrutiny  and  ini 
gallon  with  which  it  has  been  treated,  the 
severe  and  exhaustive  tests  and  trials  to  which 
it  has  heen  subjected,  the  complete  triumph 
which  it  has  achieved  upon  every  field,  its 
adoption  by  almost  every  civilized  nation,  and 
the  revolution  which  its  successful  operation 
ia  compelled  to  bring  about  in  military  affairs, 
warrant  the  statement  that  these  guns  will 
play  a  most  prominent  and  decisive  part  in 
all  future  wars.  No  intelligent  mind  will 
gainsay  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  predict  that  upon  the  pages  of  imperish- 
able history  that  will  record  the  details  of 
these  wars,  the  name  of  'Gatling'  will  be 
indelibly  stamped."  Dr.  Gatling  devoted 
nearly  thirty  years  of  his  lite  to  the  task  of 
perfecting  the  remarkable  invention,  and  per- 
sonally supervised  and  conducted  numerous 
tests  of  the  gun's  effitieney  before  nearly  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Everywhere  ' 
was  received  with  distingui^ed  considerati 
Through  all  the  attentions  and  honors  he 
received,  Dr.  Gatling  remained  the  sa 
bred  gentleman,  gentle  in  speech  and 
and  always  preserving  that  republic 
plicity  which  so  well  befits  the  Ameri 
zen  and  is  everywhere  the  surest  pat 
kindly  recognition  on  equal  terms.  The  Gat- 
ling guns  are  now  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  at  Colt'a  Armory  and  at  Birming 
England.  Dr.  Gatling  tor  many  years 
president  of  the  Gatling  Gun  Company,  the 
main  office  of  which  is  in  Hartford.  Dr.  Gat- 
ling "as  also  president  of  Harrison  Veterans 
of  1840 — an  organization  of  elderly  men  who 
voted  for  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  for 
President.  ^  He  constantly  labored  on  some  of 
his  inventions,  and  held  patents  for  several 
valuable  inventions,  among  them  an  improved 
method  for  casting  guns  of  steel,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  supersede  all  other  systems  of 
manufacturing  heavy  ordnance;  a  torpedo 
and  gunboat  which  embraces  improvements  of 
pronounced  character  and  of  great  value  in 
naval  warfare;  and  an  improved  pneumatic 
gun,  designed  to  discharge  high  explosive 
shells,  which  can  be  used  either  on  shipGoard 
or  in  land  and  harbor  defences.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Inventors  and  Manufac- 
turera,  organized  in  1S91,  at  its  first  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C„  1S91,  elected  Dr. 
Gatling  its  first  president,  an  honor  ot  which 
he  was  justly  proud.     Considerably  above  the 
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medium  height,  somewhat  portly,  of  pleasant 
countenance  and  engaging  manners.  Dr.  Gat- 
ling was  a  general  favorite  among  the  people 
ot  Hartford.  He  took  a  sincere  interest  in 
local  affairs,  contributed  generously  to  every 
public  movement  having  a  patriotic  or  chari- 
table object,  and  in  almost  every  imaginable 
way  acted  well  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  and 
a  Icindly  neighbor.  He  received  many  honors 
from  scientific  bodies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  froni  a  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, but  he  wore  them  all  with  the  great- 
est modesty  and  continued  his  labors  with  as 
keen  a  zest  as  in  his  earlier  days.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
modest  and  industrious  son.  His  eminent  per- 
sonal merit  and  high  scientific  achievements 
reflect  honor  upon  his  American  name.  Dr. 
Gatling  was  married  at  Indianapolis  in  1854 
to  Miss  Jemima  T.  Sanders,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  John  H,  Sanders,  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the 
city  named.  This  estimable  lady— a  devoted 
wife  and  mother — made  his  home  lite  excep- 
tionally happy,  and  for  fuli  thirty-eight  years 
or  more,  was  his  loving  helpmeet  in  the  fullest 
and  noblest  significance  of^  the  term,  sharing 
alike  his  cares  and  his  triumphs,  ever  hope- 
ful, ever  helpful,  Ot  the  five  children  born 
to  them,  the  two  eldest  and  the  youngest  are 
dead.  "The  surviving  children  are  a  daughter 
Ida,  the  wife  ot  Hu^  0,  Pentecost,  and  a  son, 
Richard  Henry  Gatling, 

SMETTERS,  Samuel  Tapper,  inventar,  civil 
engineer,  b,  in  Sangamon  County,  111,,  12 
Sept.,  1871,  son  ot  Michael  and  Nancy  Ann 
(McCormick)  Smetters,  brother  of  John  L. 
Smetters,  surveyor  and  farmer,  Sangamon 
County,  and  McCormick  Smetters,  M.D., 
Butte,  Mont.  The  great-grandfather,  John 
Smetters,  came  from  Germany  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  later  settled  in  Ohio,  about  1780. 
Grandfathei  Daniel  Smetters,  with  his  wife, 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  came  from  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  to  Illinois,  in  1844.  Three  of 
his  sons  were  volunteers  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  father  (1826-83) 
was  a  prosperous  farmer,  a  loyal  adherent  of 
th    U  d        g  tl      C      1  \\  d 
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Bchool  and  entered  the  North  we  stem  Acad 
emy  at  Evanaton,  III.,  that  fall,  where  he  rtaa 
prepared  for  college.  He  then  entered  North 
western  University  and  was  graduated  n 
1894  with  the  degree  Ph.B.,  attaining  honors 
in  mathemHtics,  At  this  time  he  had  decided 
to  enter  the  profession  of  civil  engineering 
As  a  technical  preparation  tor  this  course  he 
studied  two  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Inst 
tute  of  Technology,  graduating  in  1806  with 
the  degree  B.S.  in  C.E.  Mr.  Smetters  was 
very  fortunate  in  being  a  Columbian  Guard 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  18!)3.  As  corporal  of 
Company  Eighteen,  he  had  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  art  of  engineering  construction  at 
the  fair  and  get  a  broader  view  of  life.  lie 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1806  and  en 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Hansell  Elcock  Foun 
dry  Company,  after  which  he  nas  engaged  M 
the  Nelson  Morris  Packing  Company  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  While  in  the 
employ  of  this  latter  company  he  designed 
their  St.  Joseph,  nio.,  packing  house.  It  was 
with  this  company  that  he  had  the  first  op 
portunity  to  use  his  inventive  genius.  Up  to 
this  time  the  packing  of  lard  in  the  packing 
plants  had  been  accomplished  by  running  it 
into  the  tierces  and  cans  in  a  melted  condition 
(hot  liqiiidl,  the  result  being  that  there  was 
a  gray,  settled  layer  at  the  bottom  of  each 
container,  which  was  unsalable,  causing  a 
loss  of  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  when 
placed  on  the  market.  Mr.  Smetters  finally 
Bolved  this  difficulty  by  having  the  lard  packed 
while  cold  and  struck  off  with  a  hot  iron 
This  method  gave  the  added  advantage  of 
filiing  the  container  to  the  brim,  thus  prndue 
ing  a  smooth  and  more  attractive  appearance 
As  a  result  of  this  improved  method  of  pack 
ing,  the  lard  producers  have  saved  large  sums 
of  money.  Mr.  Smetters,  in  order  to  advance 
left  the  packing  business  and  joined  the  engi 
neering  staff  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Companj 
Chicago,  where  he  designed  a  numher  of 
power  houses,  buildings,  bridges,  coal  and 
ore-handling  plants.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  became  interested  In  tlie  invention  and  im 
pr''veraent  of  the  Scherzer  rolling  lift  bridge 
which  was  in  use  at  Van  Buren  Street  and  the 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway,  both  over  the 
Chicago  River.  The  great  problem  was  the 
operation  of  a  longer  and  wider  structure  than 
any  one  then  in  use.  He  set  about  devising  a 
method    of    construction    and    operation,    h  s 

Elans  being  finally  embodied  in  the  present 
ridge  which  spans  the  Chicago  River  at  Ran 
dolph  Street.  He  obtained  the  letters  patent 
on  this  design  and  mechanism  of  operation 
He  also  designed  a  number  of  bascule  bridges 
both  railroad  and  highway  of  the  Scherzer 
type.  Mr.  Smetters  devoted  his  time  for 
about  one  year  in  the  designing  of  coal-han 
dling  machinery  and  cold  storage  plants,  a 
number  of  which  were  built  at  Milwaukee 
Wis.,  and  at  West  Superior,  Wia  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  RoeV 
Island  and  Pacifio  Railroad  Company,  design 
ing  tor  this  road  a  number  of  important 
bridges;  the  first  200-foot  riveted  railroad 
bridge.  He  also  completed  the  designs  of 
standard  span  bridges  for  this  company.  In 
1906  he  was  engaged  by  the  Sanitary  Distrnt 
of  Chicago  as  assistant  bridge  engineer,  and  m 
this  position  his  work  consisted  of  the  design 
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ing  and  the  super*  s  on  of  the  dea  gn  ng  ot 
var  ous  struct  res  br  dges  dams  po  er 
houses  controll  g  works  and  pump  ng  sta 
tos  Hedat,eltJe  operat  ng  mi  h  n  ry 
end  latch  and  valve  operatu  g  mecl  an  sm  for 
the  Emergency  Butterfly  Dam  at  Lockport 
III  Th  s  movable  dam  n  18'  feet  long  30 
feet  h  gh  and  revol  es  on  a  vertical  i  vot 
and  stands  hen  open  parallel  ith  the  chan 
ne!  n  the  m  dst  of  t  a  1  s  supported  !  j  two 
)  ers  and  a  brace  br  dge  bet  een  them  In 
;loB  ng  it  re  I  es  to  a  r  ght  a  gle  pos  on 
icroas  the  channel  and  r  qu  r  a  from  ten  to 
fitteen  horsepo  er  to  oj  erato  v  th  a  g  ven 
t  me  of  ten  m  nutes  Mr  Smetters  also  de 
s  gned  the  layout  and  oj  crat  ng  mach  nerj  for 
tl  e  n  Imette  Pump  ng  Stat  on  at  \\  Imette 
11!  The  plant  1  as  four  s  re  pumps,  d  rect 
gear  connected  mth  150  horsepower  A  C 
motirs  havmg  a  speed  of  75  R  P  M  and  a 
capacity  of  250  cubic  feet  per  se  ond  He 
conducted  the  efficiency  test  on  these  screw 
pumps  In  doing  th  s  there  was  discivered  a 
discrepancy  in  the  two  methods  of  measure 
ment  of  the  flow  of  water  so  he  devised  an 
apparatus  a  Benaiti\e  water  vane  to  detect 
the  direction  of  the  current  thus  locating  a 
backward  flow  at  the  bottom  of  the  intake  m 
front  of  the  screw  pumps  the  apparatus  serv 
ing  to  explain  the  discrepancy  in  the  two 
methods  ot  meisuremcnt  Ht  has  also  de 
iigned  numeroua  bridges  over  the  tl  cago 
tuer  and  the  Dninage  Canal  the  awing 
ridge  over  the  HI  nois  River  ■it  Ltic'i  III 
and  the  stttl  work  and  details  for  the  Denier 
Auditorium  at  Dtnier  Colo  this  latter  being 
one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  He  also  designed  th  steel  atruc 
ture  making  an  auditorium  root  truss  with 
fe  members  f  r  the  Seventh  Regiment  Ar 
mory  m  Chicago  He  deijigned  the  controlling 
wnrka  of  the  Calumet  Sag  Channel  the  unique 
feature  of  which  is  a  set  of  lock  gites  which 
can  pass  a  boat  down  the  channel  as  through 
a  rapida  when  there  is  a  comparatively  low 
head  of  water  The  vertical  ^  noted  sector 
lock  gates  can  be  operated  against  a  head 
of  water  as  reactiLn  is  alwajs  normal 
on  the  pivoted  hinges  the  skin  plate  be  ng 
radial  Mr  Smetters  haa  accomplished  many 
things  in  a  few  years  and  nnv  stands  in 
the  forem  st  ranks  am  ng  the  younger  men 
of  hia  profeaaion  Lnder  a  \ery  qu  et  and 
unassuming  exterior  he  hides  an  ever  active 
brain  To  this  mental  quality  he  adds  the 
phys  cal  quality  of  endurance  a  capacity  for 
endurmg  almost  unlimited  strain  until  a  cer 
ta  n  taik  or  piece  of  work  has  been  accom 
plished  or  a  certain  difficult  problem  has  been 
solved  In  these  characteristics  rather  th'jn 
m  any  ability  for  pushing  himself  forward 
lies  the  secret  of  hia  remarkable  succeaa  Mr 
Smetters  became  a  Master  Mascn  in  IflOO  and 
his  panaed  through  many  degrees  including 
the  Knights  Templars  Englewood  Command 
ery  No  59  Oriental  Conaistnry  (32  degreel 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
Medinah  In  matter  of  religion  he  holds 
ev  ngeheal  views  and  is  a  warm  supporter  of 
Centril  Church  Rev  Frank  Gunaaulus  Church 
and  a  firm  believer  in  unsectanan  Chrietian 
work  Brought  up  a  Congregational  lit  the 
influ  nee  of  a  pious  mother  ha*"  been  marked 
throughout  hii  life      In  spite  of  hia  busy  life 
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>  to   indulge   hie 


Mr.   Smetters  haa  found 
innate  love  of  art,  rerai 

to  develop  a  remarkably  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  various  braneliea  of  these  aub- 
jecta.  He  haa  assembled  a  fine  private  collec- 
tion of  miniatures,  antique  porcelains,  and  old 
music.  He  poaseasea  an  unusually  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  old  music  and  Hongs 
published  before  and  during  the  Civil  War, 
numbering  over  two  thousand  separate  pieces, 
many  ot  which  are  extremely  rare.  He  is 
also  an  ardent  bibliophile,  though  not  in  the 
flense  that  he  collects  books  for  their  bindings 
and  their  rarity  alone.  Contents  are  alwaya 
his  firat  consideration,  but  aside  from  that, 
he  haa  an  innate  sense  of  beauty  in  regard  to 
books.  In  thia  latter  collection  may  be  found 
such  worka  a  a  Jlins  hen's  Ductoris  in  9 
Linguas  published  in  1626.  Ovide  de  Meziriae 
Bourg  en  Bresse,  1626.  First  book  printed 
in  Burgus,  France.  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  London, 
1763,  etc.  Mr.  Smetters  haa  attained  to  posi- 
tion of  prominence  in  his  profession  through 
his  own  exertions  and  may  justly  be  proud 
of  what  he  has  wrought.  He  is  a  man  o' 
generous  impulses  and  givea  liberally  of  hi 
time  and  means  to  all  worthy  causes,  and  i 
everything  that  he  does  he  tries  to  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better.  One  of  hia  asso 
ciatea  once  remarked  in  speaking  of  him: 
"  City  life  haa  not  destroyed,  as  it  haa  in  sc 
many,  hia  atrong  brotherly  love,  but  has 
Htrengthened  hia  Christian  fortitude.  His  ■" 
tegrity  ia  such  that  he  not  only  instilla 
tegrity  in  others  but  produces  a  loyalty 
others  hardly  to  be  equalled."  Mr.  Smettera 
.  has  never  been  active  in  politics,  in  local 
election  a,  he  is  strictly  non-partisan,  choosing 
his  candidatea  entirely  on  their  merits  and 
according  to  local  issues,  but  broadly  apeak, 
ing,  in  national  politics  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Smetters  ia  a  member  of  the  Univeraity 
Club  of  Chicago,  City  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
Playgoers  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Press 
Writers'  Club,  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  On  17  March,  1917, 
Mr.  Smettera  married  Barbara  Bellmon, 
daughter  of  WDIiam  and  Margaret  S.  Zoll,  of 
Waverly,  III. 

HUET,  Arthur  S.,  president  of  public  utili- 
ties corporations,  b.  in  Minneapolis,  KTinu., 
17  Aug.,  18G2,  son  of  George  E.  and  Carolin 
(Taylor!  Huey.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired through  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city.  Having  concluded  his  atudiea  he  went 
into  business  to  prepare  himself  for  the  com- 
mercial career  toward  which  his  ambitions  di- 
rected him.  When  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age  ho  was  offered  the  position  of  representa- 
tive of  the  Edison  Company  in  Minneapolis. 
In  1891,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  United 
Ediaon  Company  and  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Northwestern  General  Electric  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  In  11)02  Mr.  Huey  became  vice- 
president  of  the  H.  M.  Bylleaby  and  Company 
engineering  firm,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  public  utilities 
in  more  than  forty  citiea  throughout  the  "■".ir,. 


try  ranging  from  small  towna  to  communities 
of  nearlj  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  population 
"Lleitnt  lighting  and  power  has  been  hia 
ipecialty  on  which  subjeLt  in  its  relation  to 
municipal  service  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
experts  m  the  country     In  this  field  of  public 


Mr    Huei 

of  \iew  than  that  of 

the  mere  business  man 

a  community  as  he 
would  any  other  com 
modtty  and  sees  in 
tho  public  only  a 
market  which  should 
be  exploited  to  its 
full  capacity  In  an 
address  delivered  be 
fore  the  National 
Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation ID  St  Louia 
in  1910  he  expressed 
his  views  in  the  fol 
lowing    words  No 

words       are       strong 
enough    to     denounce 
the     cenfral     station 
management        which 
regards   the   community  it   aen 
field    for    exploitation     as    a 
for     tho     coining     of     electric 
dollars       An    attitude    liki 
any    organ  izati 


a  much  broader  point 
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..  public  service  company  represents  an  i . 
portunity  to  market  a  product  The  ait  of 
snpplj  ing  the  demand  enhances  the  entire 
value  ot  the  community  As  the  community 
becomes  more  attractive  it  groya  and  develops 
and  as  this  change  takes  place  the  value  ot 
the  market  increases  In  other  words  the  cen 
tral  station  is  a  part  of  the  economic  schema 
of  the  modern  city  Logically  it  should  profit 
in  proportion  to  the  co-operatue  value  it  re 
turns  to  the  community  Aside  from  the 
position  he  already  holda  with  the  H  M. 
Byllesby  Company  Mr  Huey  is  also  presi- 
dent o£  the  following  public  service  corpora- 
tions The  Consumers  Pow  er  Company  of 
Minnesota  the  El  Beno  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  of  El  Reno  Okia  the  Fort  Smith 
Light  and  Traction  Company  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark  the  Interstate  Light  and  Power  Com 
pany  of  Wisconsin  the  Northnestern  Corpora- 
tion of  Oregon;  the  Ottumwa  Railway  and 
Light  Company  of  Ottumwa,  la.  He  is  alao 
vice-president  of  the  Mobile  Electric  Company 
of  Mobile,  Ala.-,  of  the  Muskogee  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  of  Muskogee,  Okla.;  the 
Northern  Idaho  and  Montana  Power  Company 
and  the  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
of  Oklahoma  City.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Northwestern  Corporation  and  of  the  North- 
ern Electric  Company.  Mr.  Huey  married 
Hattio  King.  They  have  had  three  children. 
UIIIEH,  Clnclnnatus  Seine  (Joaquin), 
poet,  b,  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  10  Nov.,  1841; 
d  at  "  the  Hights,"  near  Oakland,  Cal.,  17 
Feb.,  1913.  It  was  only  eight  years  after  his 
birth,  in  1849,  that  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  was  announced  to  the 
world,  and  by  the  following  year  this  report 
had  spread  to  the  remotest  communities  of 
the  country.  A  great  rush  ot  gold  seekers 
began,  hy  way  of  the   sailing  ships  around 
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Cape  Horn,  and  across  the  plaina  in  horae 
and  ox-drawn  wagons.  Becoming  poasi 
of  this  "  gold  fpver,"  the  parents  of  yi 
Miller  diepoaed  of  their  farm,  invested 
covered  emigraDt  wagon,  and  set  out  ai 
the  prairies,  striking  the  Oregon  trail  and 
finally  arrived  in  the  gold  fields  in  the  early 
part  ot  the  following  year.  For  the  next  few 
years  the  father  prospected  and  searched  for 
gold,  in  which  Tabor  the  boy  assisted.  But 
like  the  great  majority  of  the  gold  seekers, 
they  made  no  great  strike,  succeeding  only 
in  making  a  bare  living.  It  was  this  adven- 
turous and  sometimes  precarious  mode  of  life 
which  developed  in  the  growing  boy  that  de- 
sire for  picturesque  adventure  which  charac- 
terized his  whole  later  life.  While  still  a  grow- 
ing lad,  in  the  middle  fifties,  he  volunteered 
for  the  famous  Walker  filibustering  expedition 
into  Nicaragua,  Then  followed  several  years 
of  living  among  the  Indians.  In  1860  he 
seems  suddenly  to  have  been  stirred  by  the 
ambition  to  prepare  himself  for  some  practical 
career,  for  he  returned  to  Oregon,  took  a  course 
in  a  college  at  Eugene,  then  began  studying 
law  under  George  H.  Williams.  But  a  seden- 
tary life  was  an  impossibility  for  him;  the 
following  year  he  was  an  express  messenger  in 
Idaho;  then  followed  a  long  series  of  wan- 
derings which  took  him  into  Mexico  and  some 
of  the  South  American  countries.  In  1,863  he 
returned  to  Eugene.  The  Civil  War  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  Miller  established  a  country 
paper,  the  "  Democratic  Register."  The  popu- 
lation on  the  Pacific  Slope  contained  a  large 
element  of  Southern  sympathizers,  and  when 
the  editor  ot  the  "  Register  "  came  out  strongly 
in  support  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Con- 
federacy, he  found  a  large  public  willing  to 
read  his  picturesque  and  rather  sensational 
editorials.  Finally  the  Federal  authorities  in- 
tervened and  suppressed  the  paper,  on  the 
charge  of  sedition.  After  the  suppression  of 
his  paper.  Miller  again  attempted  to  settle 
down  and  once  more  took  up  his  law  practice 
But  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Modoc  Indians 
occurred  shortly  after,  the  call  of  the  adven- 
turous life  again  proved  irresistible,  and  he 
volunteered  with  the  force  of  settlers  engaged 
in  putting  down  the  hostile  Indians.  With  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  of  Indian  customs 
and  habits,  during  his  previous  residence 
among  them,  Miller  proved  invaluable  to  the 
white  settlers  and  the  United  States  soldiers 
pursuing  the  raiding  Indians.  As  a  reward  fur 
these  services  he  received  the  appointment  ot 
county  judge,  in  Grant  County,  Ore.  This  of- 
fice he  held  for  four  years,  with  headijuttrters 
at  Canyon  City.  This  was  then  the  center  of 
a  very  turbulent  district,  and  Judge  Miller  had 
much  to  do  in  dealing  out  justice  to  captured 
outlaws,  gamblers,  cattle  thieves,  and  "bad 
men  "  in  general,  in  which  task  he  seems  to 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  more  orderly 
elements  of  the  population.  Ever  since  his  edi- 
torship he  had  been  writing,  and  during  this 
period  on  the  bench  of  justice  he  was  turning 
out  the  first  of  the  poetry  which  later  made 
him  famous.  In  his  wTJtings  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  kindly  to  the  turbulent  element  than 
in  his  legal  dealings,  for  on  account  of  his 
trenchant  defense  of  Joaquin  Marietta,  the  no- 
torious Mexican  bandit  who  had  been  terror- 
ising California  in  the  early  days,  be  was  gen- 
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erall  alt  d  Joaquin  Miller  a  name  which 
he  at  nrst  resent-^l  but  later  (,o)d  humortdly 
adopted  signing  it  to  the  first  of  his  lerse  to 
apiear  At  that  time  Bret  Harte  wlose  short 
stories  constitute  a  prose  epic  of  this  phase 
of  the  development  of  the  Far  We^t  was  ed  tor 
of  the  Overland  Monthly  in  San  FnnciSLO 
He  published  the  first  of  Miller  s  i  oems  but 
api  arently  he  was  alone  in  appreciating  their 
rough  merit  for  other  American  pul  lishtra 
uniformly  rejected  them  In  I81O  MilUr  had 
saved  up  a  small  sum  of  money  and  h  s  term 
on  the  bench  coming  to  an  end  he  determined 
to  go  East  in  search  of  a  publisher  for  his 
collected  poems  But  his  presenie  made  him 
no  more  successful  no  Eastern  publisher  caved 
to  risk  their  publication  Finally  he  crossed 
over  to  England  and  cont  nued  his  quest  there 
The  English  publishers  proved  quite  as  con 
servatnc  but  here  Miller  made  a  number  of 
friends  nho  were  impressed  by  the  picturesque 
nesa  of  his  poems  if  not  so  much  by  their 
technical  merit  Finally  Miller  with  soma 
financial  assistance  and  uith  risking  the  last 
of  his  own  capital  published  two  volumes  on 
hii  own  responsibiht*  his  Songs  of  the 
Sierras  Their  succtss  was  immediate  He 
immediately  becime  a  literary  lion  among  the 
Brit  sh  literary  classes  associated  with 
Bronning  Dean  Stanley  Rossetti  and  other 
famous  English  literary  men  and  was  then 
besieged  by  publishers  ready  to  publish  any 
thing  he  might  ofTer  them  Already  at  this 
time  Miller  had  begun  to  affect  a  peiuliar 
dress  which  undoubtedly  served  to  draw  public 
attention  to  hira  He  walked  about  the  streets 
)f  London  m  high  boots  buckskin  trousers 
ivith  fringed  seams  a  broad  brimmed  som 
irero  and  with  hair  so  long  that  it  covered 
lis  shoulders  This  style  of  dress  he  retained 
:o  the  end  of  his  da\s  After  his  success  in 
London  Miller  returned  to  this  country  and 
lor  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  jcurnalism 
in  Washington  D  C  also  turn  ng  out  further 
volumes  of  poetry  «lich  was  now  well  re 
■  ed  in  the  Lnited  States  Finally  in  18S7 
returned  to  California  and  purchased  a 
-t  of  land  some  ten  acres  in  e\tent  near 
Oakland  across  the  bay  from  San  Franciaio 
Here  he  built  himself  a  log  hut  and  1  ved  in 
comparatne  seclusion  though  he  always  wel 
corned  visitors  Several  times  he  revisited  the 
East  and  on  these  occasions  often  went  to 
East  Aurora  N  \  «1  ere  Libert  Hubbard  had 
established  his  Ro(  crofters  These  two  men 
milar  in  temperamLut  and  character  be 
•  \ery  intimate  In  1SD7  vihen  the  dia 
covery  of  gold  m  the  Klondike  almost  repro 
duced  the  scenes  of  the  early  fifties  Miller 
though  now  nearing  his  sixtieth  ytar  was  un 
able  tL  resist  tl  e  stirring  of  his  blood  and 
again  he  set  forth  in  quest  of  aditnture  For 
nearly  two  >eftrs  he  wandtred  about  the 
Alaskan  gold  fields  acting  as  cocreapondcnt 
for  tht  New  'iork  Tournal  On  his  return 
'  he  again  retired  to  the  Highta  as  he 
had  named  his  retreat  across  the  hay  from 
;  ty  and  remained  there  until  his  death 
Frequently  however  he  would  be  leen  wan 
dering  about  the  streets  of  San  Fran  isco  in 
hii  peculiar  and  picturesque  costume  being 
pointed  out  hy  the  native  San  Franc i-,c ana  to 
their  Easten  frienls  as  one  of  the  local  fea 
I     His  home  was  in  one  of  the  most  pic 
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ccount,  and  shortly  afterward  formed  the  Bnn 
f  A  A  Libby  and  Company  in  asBociati  n 
ith  hii  brotler    (harles  PerU   Libby      Later 

they  admitted  to  thi;  partnersnip  A  McNedl 
nd  in  18(4  changtd  the  firm  name  to  Iibby 

McNeill  and  Libbj      They  nere  the  pioneers  m 
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erras  (London  and  Boston,  Ihil),  Songe 
ot  the  Sunlands"  (1873)  ;  "Songs  of  the  Des- 
ert" (1875i  ;  "Songs  of  Italy"  (1878)  ;  "Col- 
lected Poems"  (1882)  ;  "  Songs  of  the  Mexican 
Seas"    (1887).     His   prose   writings   comprise 

The  Bironesa  of  New  ^ork  (1877)  The 
Danitee  in  the  Sierras  (1S81I  Shadoni 
of    Shasta       (1381)  Memorie    and   Eime 

(1884)  it     or    the    Cold    Seekers    of    the 

Sierras  (1884)  In  1863  Mr  Miller 
Mmnie  Dyer  nho  herself  became  a  grieelul 
writer  of  verse  which  was  published  under 
the  pen  name  ot  Minnie  Myrtle  In  187G 
they  wtre  diiorcid 

IIBBY  Arthur  Albion  merchant  h  m 
Portland  Me  3  Oct  1S31  d  in  Pasadena 
Cal  17  July  1899  son  of  Abraham  and 
Hannah  Elden  (Hanc  ck)  Lil  I  >  His  earliest 
Amer  can  ancestor  was  Jthn  Libby  «ho  came 
to  this  country  from  England  m  1631  settling 
in  Scarborough  Me  He  was  educated  in  the 
village  •)  hool  and  at  the  Westbrook  Academy 
and  at  the  age  of  si\teen  became  bookkeeper 
In  hia  fathers  jirocery  store  T«o  years  later 
he  was  given  entire  charge  of  his  father  s  busi 
ness  and  in  IS'iO  became  bookkeeper  for  his 
uncle  John  L  Hancoik  who  was  then  in  the 
beef  packing  business  m  Deenng  Me  When 
his  uncle  removed  to  the  West  he  continued 
the  buimess  for  h  mielt  but  was  not  success 
ful  He  afterward  paid  all  of  his  creditors  m 
full  and  m  185*)  became  manager  for  Cragin 
and  Company  in  Chicago  continuing  m  this 
capacity  vintil  1S6S  In  that  year  he  en 
gaged  in   the  barreling  of  beef  on  hia  own 


kn< 
Vlllzed  coi 
f  the  world  His 
bility  for  organi 
zation  and  e\ecu 
t  on  made  him  a 
large  fietor  in  es 
tablishing  so 

frmly  the  pr  senl 
greit  bus  in    s 

that  bears  h  s 
ame  He  was 
steemed  for  his 
honest  liberal  conduct  of  hia  business  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  v  as  a  memb  r  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  tl  icago  Sons  of 
Maine  Calumet  and  Washington  Park  Clnba 
On  7  Jan  1858  he  married  Louisa  Jamuna 
Andrews  of  Portlend  Me  and  they  had  six 
hildrcn 
HOYES  George  Henry  jurist  b  m  M  Lean 
Countv  N  Y  18  April  1840  d  m  Mih  aukee 
Wis  9  Jan  1016  aon  of  John  and  Mary 
Stanton  (Millard)  Nojes.  He  traced  his  de- 
ent  from  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  a  native  of 
Wiltshire,  England,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
University,  who  was  exiled  in  Holland  because 
of  his  liberal  religious  views,  and  came  thence 
to  New  England  in  1B34.  He  waa  the  first 
clergyman  to  preach  at  Mystic,  Mass.,  and 
later  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  much 
revered  and  esteemed  for  hia  noble  character 
and  sclioiarly  attainments;  was  a  famous 
Treek  scholar,  and  the  author  of  many  books 
on  religious  Bubjecte.  His  son.  Rev.  James 
Noyes,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  class 
of  165B,  waa  aettled  over  a  pariah  at  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  in  1664;  aerved  as  pastor  there  tor 
bfty  years,  was  chaplain  with  Captain  Den- 
n  Bon's  division  during  King  Philip's  War, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College. 
In  the  direct  line  of  descent  was  Col.  Peleg 
Noyes,  who  served  in  the  Revolution  as  captain 
( f  the  Eighth  Connecticut  Infantry.  John 
Noyes  removed  from  New  England  to  Wis- 
consin in  1855,  locating  at  Delafield,  Wau- 
kesha County,  where  George  H.  Noyes  at- 
tended the  De  Koven  School,  and  later,  the 
public  schools.  For  a  year  he  was  a  student 
at  Appleton  College,  and,  in  1867,  entered  the 
T  niveraity  ot  Wisconsin,  being  graduated  four 
years  later  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  fol- 
lowing year  { 1874 )  he  completed  the  law- 
course  in  the  same  university  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
college  career  be  was  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  earned  his  way  by  teaching  in  the  winter 
months  and  performing  manual  labor  in  sum- 
mer. For  some  time  he  served  an  assistant 
librarian  at  the  university,  and  during  his  law 
acted  as  assistant  state  librarian.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  in  the  law  school,  Judge 
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NOTES 

Nojes  went  to  Milwaukee  nith  ex  Chief  Jus 
tiee  Dixon,  who  had  resigned  from  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  rasume  hi3 
private  law  practice,  and  boeanie  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Dixon,  Hooker  and  Palmer 
A  year  later  the  firm  of  Dixon,  Hooker,  Wegf, 
and  Noyea  was  (ormed,  with  Judge  Noycs  as 
junior  partner.  When  Mr.  Hooker  retired  to 
become  the  sole  counsel  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  firm  be 
eame  Dixon  and  Noyes.  and  so  continued  until 
upon  the  entrance  of  a  son  of  Judge  Dixon,  the 
style  was  changed  to  Dixon,  Noyes  and  Dixon 
Upon  the  removal  of  Judge  Dixon  to  Colorado 
the  firm  was  diaaolved.  Judge  Noyes'  ne\t 
political  affiliation  was  with  George  C.  Mnrk 
ham,  later  president  of  the  Northwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  firm  bearing  the  name 
of  Markham  and  Noyes,  and  continuing  as  sueli 
until  18  April,  1887,  when  he  was  elected  on 
the  Citizens'  Ticket  judge  of  the  newly  created 
supreme  court  of  Milwaukee  County,  He  took 
hi9  seat  1  Jan.,  1888,  but  in  1890  resigned  to 
resume  his  law  practice,  and  reorganized  the 
surviving  members  of  his  old  firm  under  the 
style  of  Miller,  Noyes  and  Miller.  In  Januar} 
1906,  he  became  counsel  for  the  Northwestern 
Itlutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  an  offlie 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  this  ca 
pacity  Judge  Noyes  was  in  no  wise  content 
to  do  merely  the  usual  work  of  general  counsel 
of  the  company.  He  gave  close  attention  to 
all  legislation  in  the  different  States  apper 
taining  to  life  insurance,  and  became  es]  e 
cially  interested  in  life  insurance  taxation 
His  address  on  "  Taxation,"  delivered  before 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1900,  brought  him  into 
national  prominence  with  students  of  taxation 
and  paved  the  way  for  his  selection  by  the 
International  Tax  Association  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  uniform  insurance  taxation. 
This  address  has  been  published  and  circulated 
widely  in  life  insurance  circles.  Other  pub- 
lications along  the  eame  line  which  emanated 
from  Judge  Noyea  are  "  Federal  Supervision 
of  Insurance  Corporations  "  { 1905 )  ;  "  Some 
Phases  of  Modern  Legislation"  {1000); 
"  Brief  to  the  Committee  of  Pifteen  on  Uniform 
Legislation"  (1906);  " The  Facts  About  Wis- 
consin Insurance  Legislation,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Life  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion in  January,  1!)08;  "Uniformity  of  De- 
partmental Rulings,"  an  address  given  before 
the  Life  Insurance  Presidents'  Association 
held  at  Washington,  D,  C„  in  January,  1910; 
"  Legal  Phases  of  Life  Insurance,"  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Syracusi,  Unnersity  in  1113  and 
\\  ills  and  Their  Relation  to  Life  Insurance," 
an  address  before  the  Cinrmnati  Life  Un  ler- 
writers  Association  in  March  1014  For  a 
number  of  years  he  delivered  special  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  Common  Carriers  to  the 
students  of  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
\eraity  of  Wisconsin  and  in  li^Ol  the  degree 
of  LLD  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity Judge  Noyes  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distmguiahed  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin bar  Beginning  with  the  year  of  his 
admission  and  contmuing  throughout  the 
many  years  ot  hlB  private  practice  and  of  his 
sen  ice  as  counsel  for  the  insurance  company, 
he  tried  many  important  caata  The  recorda 
of   the   courts   amply   evidence   the   successful 
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way  in  which  he  handkd  them  He  had  a 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
conscientious  m  the  prepirxticn  of  his  eftaea 
and  effective  with  both  court  and  ]ur\  win 
ning  the  confidence  of  both  bj  hia  evident 
fairness  and  able  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  princiiies  involved  in  h  s  eases  Aside 
from  his  profession  he  was  keenly  intercted 
in  educational  and  charitable  work  to  which 
he  contributed  both  with  personal  sen  ice  and 
money  He  was  honored  with  seieral  im 
portant  appointments  by  the  grveriors  of  his 
Mate  was  appointed  by  Go\ernor  Hoard  as 
regent  ot  the  Unnersitj  of  \\  isconsin  1800 
a  position  which  he  retained  for  thirteen  years 
under  suLcesaive  appomtments  by  Go\crnorH 
Peck  and  Lpham  was  vice  preaident  of  the 
board  of  regents  during  the  yeirs  1897  18 
and  president  of  that  body  in  1S98  99  He 
«as  associated  with  manv  aitivities  furthering 
the  welfare  of  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  uas  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
■issociated  Chanties  of  Milwaukee  seried  for 
several  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee 
I  morgcney  Hospital  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  having  in  i barge  the  troetion 
of  the  State  Historical  Library  Building  at 
Aladison  U  is  was  the  originator  ot  the 
neccssarv  legislation  to  establish  the  Lake 
•^hore  Drive  and  Boulevard  along  the  lake 
front  in  Milwaukee  and  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Harbor  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  city  Personally  Judge  Noyes  wis  at  all 
times  dignified  and  reserved  in  manner  but 
distinguished  for  his  courtesy  to  all  with 
Mliom  he  came  in  contact  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree  He  was  kindly  by  nature  pure 
in  speech  and  action  alwajs  winning  the 
reapcLt  as  well  as  the  affection  of  his  associates 
On  the  occasion  of  his  death  the  members  of 
the  hlilwaukee  bar  paid  him  many  generous 
tributes,  from  which  may  be  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing; "The  life  and  career  of  Judge  Noyes 
is  in  itself  the  highest  testimonial  as  to  his 
character.  It  evidences  hia  sterling  qualities 
inherited  from  a  race  of  sturdy  ancestors,  his 
courage  and  strength  of  will,  his  successful 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  his 
superior  scholarly  attainments,  his  great  legal 
learning  aud  skill,  hia  professional  success, 
his  high  conception  and  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  as  judge,  lawyer,  and  citizen,  his 
perfect  integrity,  and  the  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  by  his  fellow  men."  The  board  oi 
regents  of  the  university  with  which  he  was 
associated  for  so  many  years  said,  in  a  resolu- 
tion, "  For  his  generous  and  devoted  work  on 
this  board,  Wisconsin  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude," The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  "As  an  ad- 
visor. Judge  Noyes  was  conscientious,  pains- 
taking, and  able;  as  a  counselor,  courteous, 
considerate,  and  just.  His  death  has  brought 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  a  deep  sorrow 
and  to  this  committee  a  distinct  loss."  Judge 
Noyes  was  a  member  ot  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  branch;  was  a  member  of  the 
Mayflower  Descendants,  Milwaukee  State,  Mil- 
waukee County,  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions; president  of  the  VVisconsin  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1904-05;  honorary  member  of  the 
literary  society  of  the  Alpha  Beta  ICappa  fra- 
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ternity  and  of  the  Citj  T)wn  and  Country 
and  Milwaukee  Lountrj  Clubs  He  married 
in  N>VLmIer  ISTb  AgneB  Allia  Haikell  of 
Chicago  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  \\  h 
conam  class  of  1876  He  was  the  father  of 
file  children  Emily  Noyea  Kathenne  Noye*" 
Haskell  Nojes  Margaret  Noyea  and  Helen 
NoycB 

BIBBOHS  James  cardinal  b  in  Baltimore 
MA  2J  July  1834  son  of  Thomas  and  Bridget 
Ciibb)ni  His  parents  uere  Irish  immigrants 
"ho  armed  in  the  country  onlv  i  fen  years 
before  his  1  irlh  lie  »aB  onlj  three  ytars  of 
age  m  1837  when  his  father  who  by  this 
tune  had  saied  a  little  mone^  by  hard  labor 
returned  to  Ireland  with  the  famih  Thua 
his  early  bcihood  was  spent  in  tht  land  of 
his  fotefathprs  where  he  acqu  red  the  rudi 
mtnts  of  hi  a  education  in  i  private  school 
public  schools  being  then  unknown  When 
he  was  th  rteen  years  of  age  his  father  died 
and  his  mother  decided  to  return  to  the  Lnited 
States  where  she  hid  relatnes  livmg  undtr 
comparat  lely  prosperous  circumstancLS  To 
gethcr  Mith  her  six  children  she  went  to  New 
Orleans  Here  the  bo^  Jamea  compelled  to 
diicontmue  hia  education  to  aaaiat  m  the  aup 
port  of  the  family  found  employment  m  a 
grocery  store  During  the  two  >eira  that  he 
remained  here  he  frequently  attended  the  mia 
Bion  of  the  pariah  church  and  so  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  priest  A  proaperoua 
career  ae  a  tradesman  had  opened  before  him 
but  the  desire  had  awakened  in  him  to  give 
his  life  to  the  Church  and  this  ambition  in 
creased  as  the  years  paaaed  Until  hia  twenty 
first  year  he  continued  h  Iping  to  support  the 
family  and  then  hating  lated  a  small  capital 
he  left  New  Orleans  for  Baltimore  traveling 
sixteen  days  bv  boat  rail  and  stage  coach 
Boon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  his  birth 
he  entered  St  Charles  College  in  Ellicott 
City  not  far  distant  from  Baltimore  After 
studying  here  two  ^eara  he  entered  St  Marys 
Seminary  in  Baltimore  and  here  took  up  the 
saered  studies  for  the  priesthood  Though  an 
assiduous  student  those  who  knew  him  during 
this  period  aay  that  he  was  far  from  the 
bookiah  type  of  student  he  was  active  in 
athletics  and  especially  distinguished  himself 
m  football  On  "i  June  1S61  he  was  or 
darned  a  priest  in  St  Mary  a  Chapel  His 
firat  missi  n  was  that  of  assistant  priest  at 
St  Pitrick  s  Church  in  Baltimore  hut  in  the 
courae  of  a  feu  monti  a  he  was  made  pastor 
of  St  Bridget  s  Church  at  Canton  an  east 
ern  suburb  of  the  city  During  the  four  years 
of  the  war  he  labored  here  under  peculiarly 
difflcult  conditions  The  population  of  the 
city  was  sharply  divided  into  factions  one 
faiormg  the  Confederacy  the  other  the  Inion 
cause  Thia  same  dmaion  e^tisted  among  the 
young  priest  a  own  pariahioners  and  so  high 
ran  this  partisanship  that  he  found  much 
trouble  m  holding  them  together  n  ithin  the 
fold  But  in  thia  he  was  eminently  suceeaa 
fu!  with  consummate  tact  and  bv  aaaertmg 
his  own  powerful  peraonality  he  e-^cited  so 
profound  a  reapeet  among  the  people  that 
however  much  they  miglt  diaagree  among 
themaclvea  they  atill  held  together  within  the 
Lhurch  under  the  guidan  e  of  their  priest 
So  great  was  the  strain  from  hia  efforta  how 
ever    that  at  the  close  of  the  war  his  over 
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taxed  ner\ea  gaie  way  and  a  strong  reaction 
camt  Fir  some  time  he  was  so  prostrated 
fhat  there  wai  some  diubt  la  to  his  ultimate 
recovery  Some  time  after  his  final  recotery, 
Archbiahop  Martin  John  Spalding  of  Balti 
more  transferred  him  to  the  cathedral  mak 
ing  him  his  secretary  and  appointed  him  to 
the  important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  arch 
dioceae  His  new  duties  proved  of  infinite 
lalue  to  him  for  here  he  received  his  first 
training  m  episcopal  administration  When 
the  second  plenary  council  of  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Church  assembled  in  Balti 
more  in  October  1866  he  was  assigned  to 
t  e  office  of  asaistant  chancellor  of  that  body 
which  represented  the  entire  Catholic  hier 
archy  of  the  United  States  In  1868  at  the 
unanimous  suggestion  of  all  the  biahopa  of  the 
countrj  he  was  made  \icar  apostolic  of  North 
Carolina  with  the  rank  and  title  of  bishop 
being  consecrated  m  the  cathedral  of  Balti 
more  by  his  friend  Archbishop  Spalding  on 
16  Aug  North  Carolina  then  contained  a 
population  of  only  a  million  of  which  leas 
tl  an  eight  hu  jred  were  Catholics  and  there 
were  only  three  parishes  in  the  State  The 
m  ssion  was  to  partake  very  much  of  the 
1  ature  of  pioneer  work  and  when  the  young 
biahop  departed  for  his  work  Archbiahop 
Spilding  eaid  to  him  I  have  educated  you 
and  trained  you  to  the  best  of  m>  ability 
1  ow  go  out  and  root  or  die  For  eight 
years  joung  Gibbons  labored  among  the  raoun 
taineers  ind  the  negroes  of  North  Carolina 
Though  a  biahop  by  rank  he  li\ed  anything 
but  the  life  of  so  high  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  The  ground  was  practically  new 
unplowed  but  he  set  to  work  with  a  iigor  and 
a  zeal  which  brought  remarkable  results  Like 
an  apostle  of  antiquit(  he  traveled  all  over 
the  State  to  preach  hia  message  to  the  people 
sometimes  on  foot  trudging  along  the  rough 
mountain  trails  sleeping  Dvernight  with  the 
simple  mountaineera  in  their  rude  cabms  be 
they  Catholics  Trotestants  pagans  or  athe 
ista  He  literally  mixed  with  the  people 
shoulder  to  shoulder  By  the  end  of  his  eight 
years  labor  among  them  he  had  made  thou 
sands  of  concerts  and  built  up  a  substantial 
following  for  his  Church  among  the  people  of 
the  State  Schoola  were  opened  asylums  were 
bu  It  churches  erected  and  the  numler  of 
priests  increased  from  three  to  fifteen  In 
1S"0  Biahop  Gibbons  was  summoned  to  Rome 
to  attend  the  Great  Council  of  the  Vatican 
composed  of  Catholic  biahops  from  all  over 
the  world  As  such  he  parti  ipated  in  its 
proceedings  On  the  question  of  papal  in 
fallibility  he  voted  in  the  affirmatiie  At 
this  gathering  of  Church  dignitaries  he  made 
a  powerful  impreaaion  on  his  colleagues  they 
had  never  come  in  contact  with  ao  typical  a 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  New 
World  Bishop  Gibbons  believed  in  the  aep 
aration  of  Church  and  State  and  the  possi 
bility  of  each  thriving  by  itself  at  this  time 
when  the  majority  of  the  churchmen  doubted 
the  possibility  of  either  surviving  such  a  sep 
aration  His  iiews  were  then  regarded  as 
extremely  radical  and  many  dDubted  their 
practicability  In  1872  Bisnop  Gibbons  was 
translated  to  the  vacant  see  of  Richmind 
Va  and  here  again  his  zeal  and  remarkable 
administrate  e    ability    manifested    themselvea 
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by  the  growth  and  Hpread  ot  Catholicism 
among  the  people  New  institutions  spring 
up  such  ai  the  '^t  Sophia  Home  for  Aged 
Persons  in  charge  ot  the  Little  'listers  of  the 
Poor       St     Peter  s    Cathedral    !Male    Academy 


ing  of  parish  schools  in  Petersburg  and  Nur 
folk  and  the  erection  of  new  churches  all  o\er 
the  diocese  In  1877  Archbixhop  Ba  ley  of 
Baltimore  finding  that  bis  health  and  strength 
■»ere  failing  him  asked  Pope  Pius  I\  to  give 
him  a  coadjutor  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
that  Bishop  Gibbons  be  appointed  to  the  office 
Hia  request  was  granted  and  on  20  May  1877 
Bishop  Gibbons  was  madt  coadjutor  b>  papal 
appointment  nith  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  see  of  Baltimore  On  3  Oct  the  same 
year  1  efore  he  had  been  installed  in  office 
Archbishop  Bailev  died  and  Bishop  Gibbons 
at  the  early  age  of  fortj  three  succeeded  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  Catho 
he  Church  of  America  for  Baltimore  being 
the  oldest  is  therefore  the  primary  American 
see  One  of  the  moat  important  works  aceom 
plished  by  him  m  his  new  see  was  the  estab 
liahment  of  the  St  James  Home  for  Boya  the 
foundation  of  which  uas  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev  Ldmund  Hidier  pastor  ot  St 
Vincents  Church  Baltimore  In  ISSI  Arch 
bishop  Gibbons  nas  summoned  to  Rome  mth 
other  American  archbishops  to  confer  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
During  this  yisit  he  was  the  recipient  of  se\ 
eral  marked  fayors  from  Pope  Leo  XIII  He 
was  appointed  to  preside  o\er  the  third  pie 
nary  council  of  Baltimore  which  assembled  in 
that  city  in  1884  its  object  being  mainly  to 
regulate  church  discipline  through  >ut  the 
church  organization  of  the  country  The  sue 
cess  of  the  council  was  due  m  a  great  measure 
to  the  zeal  energy  and  executive  ability  of 
Archbishop  Gibbons  When  the  acts  and  de 
crees  ot  the  council  were  finally  submitted  to 
Rome  they  were  after  mature  consideration 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church  en 
tirely  approyed  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  e\ 
pressing  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Archbishop  Gi  ibona  and  shortly  afterward 
at  a  special  consistory  nominated  him  for 
promotion  to  the  high  dignity  of  cardinal  in 
which  he  was  immediately  confirmed  On  this 
occasion  the  Pope  said  The  flourishing  state 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
which  develop*  daily  more  and  more  and  the 
condition  and  form  according  to  which  the 
ecclesiastical  canons  of  that  country  are  for 
mulated  advise  us  or  rather  demand  that 
some  of  their  prelates  be  received  into  the 
sacred  college '  When  the  bearers  of  the 
official  insignia  called  at  the  Vatican  to  take 
letve  of  the  Pope  before  departing  on  their 
mission  he  charged  them  to  present  his  afTec 
tionate  paternal  benediction  to  Archbishop 
Gibbons  adding  We  remember  him  with 
sentiments  >f  the  most  cordial  esteem  and  be 
Iieye  we  could  not  confer  the  hat  upon  a 
more  worthy  prelate  '  Archbishop  Gibbons 
selected  30  June    1886    the  day  of  his  silver 

iubilee  as  a  priest    as  the  occasion  on  which 
le    would    be    in\  ested    with    the    in'iem 
his  rank  as  a  prince  ot  the  Church     The 
mony   was   surrounded  by   all   the   pomp   and 
•    1  foi 


magnificence  prescribed  for  auch 
516 


the  Catholic  ritual.  In  June,  1911,  Cardinal 
Gibbons  celebrated  hia  golden  jubilee,  and 
nothing  illustrates  better  the  place  he  had 
taken  in  the  public  estimation  meanwhile  than 
a  comparison  of  this  later  celebration  with  the 
earlier  one  in  1886.  The  silver  jubilee  was 
entirely  a  Catholic  celebration,  the  partici- 
pants being  from  those  within  the  Church  it- 
self. In  1911,  however,  the  occasion  "as  made 
a  civic,  almost  a  national,  affair.  The  press, 
from  one  end  ot  the  country  to  the  other, 
gave  it  front  page  space,  while  the  most  promi- 
n  nt  personages  attending  were  national  fig- 
ures quite  outside  the  Church.  Among  those 
who  attended,  coming  from  Washington  or 
other  distant  points' on  special  trains,  were 
President  Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Speaker 
Clark,  ex-Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  the  British 
ambassador,  James  Bryce,  Governor  Crothers, 
of  Maryland,  Jtayor  Preston,  of  Baltimore, 
Chief  Justice  White,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  great  number  ot  other 
prominent  men,  including  membera  of  both 
houses  ot  CongreHS.  Few  if  any  of  these  were 
Catholics,  yet  they  came  specially  to  show 
their  regard  for  Cardinal  Gibbons.  In  the  ad- 
dress which  he  made  on  this  occasion,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said;  "The  Cardinal,  through- 
out hie  life,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  American  people.  ...  I  am  honored, 
we  are  all  honored,  that  the  opportunity  has 
come  today  to  pay  a  fri'iufe  to  what  is  high- 
est and  best  in  American  citizenship.  Cardinal 
Gibbons."  As  will  be  noted,  the  hte-story  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  presents  ivvi  events  ot  a 
sensational  nature.  The  place  to  which  he 
has  attained,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  in 
the  estimation  of  the  American  people,  re- 
gardless ot  religious  creeds,  or  beliefi,  has 
ome  to  him  as  a  result  of  the  patient,  every- 
dav  work  which  he  has  done,  and  done  so  well. 
Hia  high  position  in  the  Church  was  no  doubt 
attained  partly  because  ot  his  remarkable 
executiveability,  but  his  place  in  the  hearts  ot 
the  people  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
hi'  entire  nature  is  in  close  harmony  with  the 
American  spirit.  This  is  appreciated  even 
ammg  the  church  dignitaries  in  Europe,  who 
know  him  as  "  the  American  bishop."  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  himself  a  poor  boy,  the  son  of  hum- 
ble parents,  has  always  remained  close  to  the 
people.  Nothing  better  illustrates  this  than 
when,  in  1886.  the  Holy  See  of  Rome,  having 
condemned  the  American  labor  organization, 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  Canada,  and  being 
about  to  extend  this  condemnation  to  the  same 
body  in  the  United  States,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
immediately  hurried  to  Rome  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  workers.  So  lucidly  did  he  ex- 
plain the  situation  that  the  Pope  immediately 
rescinded  his  condemnation  of  the  Canadian 
organization.  Few  figures  in  the  public  eye  in 
this  country  have  become  so  truly  reverenced 
by  the  masses  as  Cardinal  Gibbons.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  great  statesman  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  In  1903  Cardinal 
Gibbons  took  part  in  the  papal  conclave  ot 
the  College  ot  Cardinals,  held  for  the  purpose 
ot  electing  the  successor  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
being  the  first  American  prelate  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference.  It  was  he  who  induced 
the  present  Pope,  then  the  Patriarch  ot  Venice, 
to  accept  the  nomination.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  also  written  considerably  on  religious  sub- 
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jecte.  His  first  book,  "The  Faith  of  Our 
I'athers'*  (Baltimore,  1871),  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  literature  of 
its  kind.  Written  in  simple  style,  it  sets 
forth  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic  Church  so 
that  they  are  comprehensible  to  every  mind. 
It  is  said  that  no  written  matter  ever  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  making  converts.  The 
work  sold  over  a  million  copies  and  is  now  as 
widely  read  as  during  the  first  year  after 
publication.  It  has  since  been  translated  into 
twelve  languages.  His  other  works  are:  "  Our 
Christian  Heritage"  (1889);  "  The  Ambassa- 
dor of  Christ"  (1806);  "Sermons  and  Dis- 
courses and  "Fift>  Years  of  Experience" 
FKINK  John  Uelancthon  manufacturer  b 
in  Montrose  Pa  21  Jan  1845  son  of  Rev 
Prentiss  and  Deidamia  (Millard)  Frink  His 
father  a  Baptist  minister  was  attive  m  the 
campaign  to  make 

State  He  la  a 
descen  lant  on  the 
paternal  side  from 
a  family  ithich 
came  from  N 
mind  J  France  in 
the  ear! J  part  of 
the  eighteenth 

educated  in  the 
tn  public  schools  of 
J  his  native  town 
at  Washburn 
ege  Topeka 
"  Kan  When  he 
was  thirteen  years 
old  hia  parents  re 
mo\ed  to  Kansas 
where  the  father 
diLd  three  years 
later  At  the  age  oS  si-^teen  he  began 
to  shoulder  the  respinsibilities  of  caring 
for  tht  family  engaging  in  whatever  era 
ployment  he  could  obtain  He  v^as  among 
the  first  to  enlist  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  participating  in  the  movements 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Confederate 
genera]  Price  and  Quantrell  at  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  Lawrence  ifter  the  war  he 
removed  to  Southern  Kansas  nhere  he  pur 
chased  a  farm  and  remained  eight  years  In 
16Tt  he  derided  to  devote  his  energies  to  busi 
ness  matters  and  went  to  S-xn  Francisco  and 
later  to  Seattle  Here  he  taught  school 
worked  as  cowboy  and  farmer  and  encoun 
tered  all  the  exc  temcnts  and  v  icissitudes  inci 
dental  to  life  in  a  ne  \h  settled  district  In 
18'il  with  L  H  Tennv  he  formed  the  firm 
of  Tennv  and  Frink  in  the  iron  foundry  busi 
neis  Hn  firmly  acquired  habits  of  intense 
application  aid  untiring  perae\eraice  so  n 
made  for  him  an  enviable  pDsition  as  a  busi 
ness  min  anl  in  tie  following  >ear  the  Wash 
ington  Iron  Works  Company  vias  incorporated 
n  ith  Mr  Frink  as  \  resident  and  miniger  a 
position  he  has  held  thirty  three  vears  Mr 
Frmk  ha«  created  many  great  improvements 
m  engines  and  machinery  for  lotting  and 
lumbering  purposes  i  bich  are  no  i  uaed  by 
lumbering  men  throughout  the  world  He  is 
recognized  a>"  a  man  of  ureit  ra]  abiJitiea  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  ele  trie 
light  companies  m  Seattle    in  1888   was  presi 
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dent  and  manager  of  the  Seattle  City  Railway 
Company,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  an 
electric  cast  steel  furnace  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  in 
Seattle,  Mr.  Frink  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  two  years;  State  senator 
eight  years;  school  board,  five  years,  and  the 
park  board,  of  which  he  is  president.  In  1900 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate 
for  governor.  He  gave  Seattle  one  of  her 
finest  parks  overlooking  Lake  Washington. 
Mr.  Frink  was  for  thirty-nine  years  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  clubs,  among  them  the  Rai- 
nier, Arctic,  and  Seattle  Golf.  He  married 
in  Kansas,  Hannah  Phillips,  who  died  in  1875; 
and  in  18TT  he  married  Abby  Hawkins,  daugh- 
ter of  Almon  Hawkins,  of  Illinois. 

8E AMAHS,  Clarence  Walker,  manufacturer, 
b  in  Ilion,  N.  Y„  5  June,  1854;  d,  in  Pigeon 
Cove,  Mass.,  30  May,  1915,  son  of  Abner 
Clark  and  Caroline  Matilda  (Williams)  Sea- 
mans.  His  father  was  for  many  years  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  firm  of  E.  Remington 
and  Sons,  gun  manufacturers,  in  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
His  first  paternal  Amerigan  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Seamans,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England,  in  1600,  settling  in  Swanzey, 
Mass.  The  line  of  descent  is  then  traced 
through  his  son,  James,  and  Tabitha  (Wood) 
Seamans;  their  son,  Caleh,  and  Eunice  (Al- 
dnch)  Seamans;  and  their  son,  Isaac,  and 
Polly  (Walker)  Seamans,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents of  Clarence  W.  Seamans,  He  early 
manifested  a  love  of  study  and  an  aptitude  in 
mastery  of  those  lines  to  which  he  turned 
attention  and  it  was  natural  that  after 
graduation  at  the  Ilion  public  and  high 
8<bools,  he  should  seek  a  business  career.  In 
1870,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  obtained 
employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  E.  Rem- 
ington and  Sons,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
While  in  their  employ  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  go  West  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
some  people  connected  with  the  Remingtons, 
and  was  made  superintendent  of  silver  mines 
in  Bingham,  Utah,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1878  he  accepted  a  position  as  sales 
manager  for  Fairbanks  and  Company  and  E. 
Remington  and  Company,  as  sales  agent  for 
the  Remington  typewriter.  Mr.  Seamans  be- 
came a  very  important  factor  in  the  type- 
Hriter  business,  with  which  he  was  promi- 
nently connected  until  his  lamented  death. 
In  1882  he  organized  the  firm  of  Wyckofl', 
Seamans  and  Benedict  and  they  entered  into 
a  contract  with  E.  Remington  and  Sons  to 
roirket  their  entire  production  of  typewriters. 
Mr.  Seamans  made  the  Remington  typewriter 
^ales  organization  the  finest  selling  force 
n  the  world;  the  revivified  sales  department 
made  the  Remington  typewriter  business  the 
largest  typewriter  business  in  the  world,  with 
offices  in  every  great  city  and  a  name  synon- 
ymous with  quality,  durability,  and  service. 
In  1886  the  firmofWyckoff,  Seamans  and  Bene- 
dict purchased  the  right,  title,  interest,  and 
franchises,  tools  and  machinery,  of  the  Rem- 
ington typewriter  and  formed  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  of  which  he  was  made  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  When  the  Union  Typewriter 
C  mpany  was  formed,  in  1893,  through  the 
consolidation  of  the  Remington,  Monarch,  Yoet, 
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AmeriL'an,  and  Smith -Premier,  he  becaine  its 
president.  For  many  years  Mr  Seamans  was 
the  active  head  and  controlling  spirit  in  the 
typewriter  businesa;  but  as  the  spur  of  neces- 
sity ceased  to  be  felt  and  the  natural  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  hia  remarkable  business 
maDaeement  increased,  he  left  to  others  the 
more  direct  management  of  affaire  in  1910 
Mr.  Seamana.  besides  his  interests  in  the  type- 
writer manufacturing  industry,  was  director 
of  the  Washington  Trust  Company,  Merchanta' 
Fire  Assurance  Corporation  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  People's  Trust  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
army  of  country  hoy  a  who  have  become 
captains  of  industry.  He  was  conspicuous 
among  the  city  men  who  eame  from  the 
farm  to  the  broader  world  of  commerce  and 
who  have  in  the  past  and  wili  in  the  fu- 
ture furnish  the  backbone  of  the  city  activ- 
ity, A  business  associate  who  had  known 
Mr,  Seamans  since  his  boyhood  said  of  him : 
"  In  his  death  the  country  lost  a  man  whose 
life  was  a  happy  illustration  of  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  business  fidelity  and  industry, 
when  combined  with  high  principle  and  un- 
swerving integrity.  As  a  business  man  his 
eharaeter  was  unclouded  and  uoimpeachahle 
He  had  excellent  judgment,  and  adhered  with 
stanch  consistency  to  sound,  conservative, 
and  unquestionable  business  methods  His 
name  was  known  among  the  highest  circles 
of  the  business  world  as  that  of  a  man  who 
could  be  trusted  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  transact  business.  Nor  was 
he  a  man  of  mere  money -making  ambition. 
He  loved  his  fellow  men  and  was  interested 
in  those  agencies  that  tend  to  the  iietter- 
ment  of  society,  a  truly  loyal,  earnest  worker 
for  the  public  gw>d.  It  has  been  said  of 
Mr.  Seamans  that  no  one  coutd  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  without  feeling  better  for  the 
meeting  and  acquiring  a  more  kindly  dis- 
position toward  his  fellow  men  and  the  world 
at  large  No  man  could  be  with  him  long 
without  becoming  his  friend.  The  sunny 
smile  which  illuminated  his  strong,  thought- 
ful countenance  was  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  a  genial  nature  which  recognized  and 
appreciated  the  good  in  others.  Hia  sterling 
qualities  of  manhood  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  life  teaches  the 
priceless  value  of  unswerving  loyalty  to 
right,  and  the  assured  rewarda  of  exemplary 
living.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  country  that 
has  such  men  as  the  late  Clarence  W,  Sea- 
mans  as  its  exemplars."  Mr.  Seamana  built 
a  magnificent  residence  which  he  greatly  en- 
joyed, and  a  summer  home  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
Mass..  where  he  died.  He  spent  his  summers 
in  the  White  Mountains.  Mr,  Seamans  was 
for  sixteen  years  a  trustee  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  held  membership  in  numer- 
ous exclusive  organizations,  among  them  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Brooklyn  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Rock- 
port  Country  Club,  Bass  Rock  Golf  Club, 
Nassau  Country  Club.  1-ong  Island  Country 
Club,  Dyker  Meadow,  Union  League  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  Riding  and  Driving  Cluh,  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  Parkway  Driving  Club  and 
the  Rembrandt  Club,  Mr,  Seamans  wil' 
ways    be    remembered    in    II ion,    N.    Y,, 
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the  Seamans  Public  Library  which  he  do 
nated  to  the  \illage  when  the  Alumni  \sso 
ciation  of  the  Ilion  High  School  was  mak 
ing  hopelesi  efforts  to  give  the  village  an 
adequate  librarv  Upon  his  death  his  asso 
ciates  in  the  Remington  Typennter  Com 
pany  published  a  handsome  brochure  contain 
ing  the  following  resolutions  to  which  were 
appended  the  signatures  of  each  director 
"The  Directors  of  the  Remmgton  Typewriter 
Company  desire  to  place  on  record  an  ex 
pression  of  the  profound  sorrow  with  which 
they  learned  of  the  death  of  Clarence  Walker 
Seamana  at  his  summer  h(  me  at  Pigeon 
Cove  Massachusetts  on  Jlav  thirt  eth  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  Born  at  Ilion 
and  beginning  his  business  career  in 
the  eraploY  of  F  Remington  and  Slus  Mr 
Seamans  early  manifested  the  charactcnntics 
which  particularly  fitted  him  for  leadership 
1879  he  became  head  ot  the  depart 
hich  handled  the  sale  of  the  type 
In  the  deielipment  of  a  salei  or 
ganizatifn  he  was  a  founder  of  the  firm  o£ 
V\  j'Lkoff  Seamans,  and  Btt  edict  Later  he 
president  of  the  Union  Tvpewnter  Com 
pany  and  continued  in  active  control  of  the 
bus  mess  until  compelled  by  failing  health 
relinquish  some  of  its  responsibilities  At 
'  time  ot  his  death  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  successor  to  the  Union 
Typewriter  Company  He  displayed  great 
bility  in  developing  the  possibilities  ot  the 
typewriter  business  and  in  shaping  the  polity 
hich  pro\ed  so  successful  To  thoae  who 
know  Mr  Seamans  well  the  sense  of  loss  is 
great  that  it  is  hard  to  sa\  all  we  think 
and  feel  He  was  a  verv  human  man  and 
5sesscd  a  most  lovable  chancter  He  was 
personal  friend  of  the  v^orker  and  inter 
ested  in  his  indii  idual  progress  He  had 
that  rare  quality  which  created  in  Iht  minds 
hearts  of  those  who  served  under  him  a 
love  of  service.  Therefore,  be  it  RESOLVED 
that  in  the  death  of  Clarence  Walker  Sea- 
mans this  company  has  suffered  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  and  the  members  of  this  Board  have 
been  deprived  of  one  of  their  moat  choriabed 
associates;  that  his  loss  brings  peculiar  sor- 
row to  his  fellow  directors  and  the  officers 
ot  this  company,  for  he  was  at  all  times  a 
tried  and  loyal  friend  and  a  wise  leader,  ever 
refidy  to  co-operate  with  his  associates  for 
the  well-being  ot  this  company.  And  be  it 
further  RESOLVED  that  we  tender  to  the 
family  ot  our  deceased  friend  and  associate 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  bereave- 
ment. And  be  it  further  P.ESOLVED  that 
a  copy  of  this  expression,  properly  engrossed, 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  Board  be  sent 
to  the  family  ot  Mr.  Seamans  "  On  20  Feb.. 
1879,  ho  married  Ida  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Adrian  L  and  Lucia  (Roby)  Watson,  of 
Washington,  D,  C.,  and  they  had  four  chil- 
dren two  sona,  Ralph  Walker  and  Harold 
Francis  (both  deceased),  and  two  daughters. 
Mabel  G  [now  Mr^  Robert  Payson  LoomisI 
and  Dorothy  Seamans  Mr  Seamans  was  also 
aurviied  by  a  sister  and  two  brothers,  Cor- 
nelia Seamans  of  Dion,  N  Y..  Francis  M. 
Seamans    of   Pasadena,   Cal ,    and    I.    C,    Sea- 
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Brookville,  Ind  ,  10  April,  1827;  d,  in  Craw- 
fordsville.  Ind,  15  Feb.,  1005,  son  ot  David 
and  Esther  French  (Gestj  Wallace.  As  hia 
name  indicatea.  he  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  Hia 
grandfather,  Andrew  Wallace,  emigrated  from 
Pennaylvatiia  to  CinciDnati  while  it  waa  only 
Fort  Washington,  and  came  on  to  the  White- 
water Valley  after  Wayne's  victory  over  the 
Indians  had  opened  it  to  settlement.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  of  a  Vir- 
ginia family — a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Hea 
captain,  Jnhn  Paul  Jonea — and  hia  seven  sons 
Through  the  friendship  of  Gov.  Wm  Henry 
Harrison,  the  oldest  son,  David,  was  appointed 
a  cadet  at  West  Point,  He  graduated  there 
in  1921,  and  after  serving  for  a  time  aa  tutor 
in  the  academy,  and  as  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
he  resigned,  and  took  up  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Brookville,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Milea  C. 
Eggleston,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  early 
Indiana  lawyers  He  waa  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1823,  and  his  talent  soon  brought  him 
a  good  practice.  He  was  elected  representa- 
tive to  the  legislatures  of  18?8.  1829,  and 
1830;  lieutenant-governor  in  1831  and  1834, 
and  governor  in  1837  The  failure  of  the  in- 
ternal improTement  system,  which  he  had 
championed,  caused  his  defeat  for  re-election 
in  184q,  but  in  1841  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Indianapolis  district.  In  1843 
he  was  defeated  for  re-election,  chiefly  because 
he  had  voted  for  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
to  teat  Morse's  electric  telegraph,  then  just 
invented.  He  retired  from  active  political  life 
thereafter,  though  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Whig  State  Committee  fn  1846,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1850.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law  until 
1856,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Marion  County,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1859 
Naturally  prone  to  mischief  and  indulgence 
In  Belf-will,  young  Lew  made  little  progress 
in  education  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he 
came  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Hoshour,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
educated  of  the  early  Indiana  teachers.  He 
first  inspired  the  boy  to  write,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  fundamental  principles  ot  writ- 
ing well.  Another  important  educational  in- 
fluence came  in  his  home.  Hia  father  waa  a 
fine  reader,  and  waa  accustomed  to  read  aloud 
of  evenings  to  his  family,  thus  bringing  many 
standard  writers  and  speakers  to  the  notice 
of  his  children.  Bui  the  call  of  romance  was 
in  him,  even  in  this  adolescent  period,  and 
he  worked  for  months  on  a  wild  narrative. 
"The  Man  at  Arms;  a  Tale  of  the  Tenth 
Century,"  which  he  wisely  dropped  later  on. 
In  this  period,  also,  he  caught  an  inspiration 
for  art,  while  dallying  about  the  studio  of 
Jacob  Cox,  and  dabbled  at  it  rather  surrepti- 
tiously for  some  time.  In  fact  he  never  gave 
it  up,  and  he  eventually  became  quite  expert 
in  drawing,  and  also  produced  some  very 
creditable  canvases,  several  of  which  have  un- 
usual historic  value,  and  will  in  time,  no 
doubt,  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve. 
Notwithstanding  his  accomplishments,  young 
Wallace  made  little  progrcas  in  the  school  es- 
sentials, and  when  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
decided  on  heroic  remedies.  He  frankly  re- 
hearsed the  whole  situation  to  Lew,  and  told 
him  his  decision  that  henceforth,  although  his 
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his  Whig  affiliations,  edited  a  campaign  paper 
against  Taylor,  and  became  a  straight-out 
Democrat  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  Mexican  War,  Wallace  resumed  the 
practice  ot  law,  with  intermittent  work  on 
"  The  Fair  God."  In  1852  he  married  Susan 
Arnold  Elston,  daughter  of  Maj  Isaac  C. 
Elston,  and  located  at  Crawfordsville,  He 
retained  his  interest  in  military  matters,  and 
organized  a  zouave  militia  company,  the  Mont- 
gomery Guards,  which  be  brought  to  such  per- 
fection in  drill  that  several  others  were  or- 
ganized in  imitation  of  it,  eapecially  at  In- 
dianapolis. When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on, 
Governor  Morton  telegraphed  for  Wallace,  and 
made  him  ad^  .ant  general  As  soon  as  the 
work  of  raising  troops  for  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  was  over,  and  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion well  under  way.  Wallace  asked  to  go  to 
the  front,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Elev- 
enth Regiment — a  zouave  regiment  composed 
at  the  time  of  his  Montgomery  Guards,  three 
companies  from  Indianapolis  and  two  from 
Terre  Haute.  After  service  through  their  first 
enlistment  in  West  Virginia,  the  Eleventh  re- 
enlisted  for  three  years,  and  waa  sent  West, 
Wallace  was  promoted  to  brigadier -general  on 
3  Sept,.  1861.  He  served  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Do  nelson,  and  commanded  a  division  at 
Shiloh.  On  the  advance  of  Kirby  Smith  in 
Kentucky  he  was   intrusted   with  the   defense 
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of  Cincinnati,  and  made  such  effective  prepara- 
tions that  when  General  Heth,  who  had  been 
detached  with  9,000  men  to  take  the  eity,  saw 
the  reception  prepared  for  him,  he  withdrew. 
On  12  March,  1864,  Wallace  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore,  While  putting  things 
in  order  there,  he  became  suspieioua  of  a  rebel 
raid  on  Washington,  which  at  that  time  had 
numerous  entrenchments,  but  no  men  to  hold 
them.  General  Grant  had  concentrated  all  his 
available  forces  at  City  Point.  General 
Hunter,  commanding  in  West  Virginia,  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  d  n  th  K  wha 
Valley,  leaving  General  S  gel  t  H  per's 
Ferry  with  not  over  6,000  1  bl    m  n     The 
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four-pounder  howitzer.  Rapidly  approaching 
against  him  was  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  with 
20,000  men  and  a  full  complement  of  field- 
guns  Early's  skirmish  line  met  Wallace's 
outpost  at  Frederick  on  July  7,  and  was  tem- 
porarily repulsed.  On  8  July  were  minor 
conteats,  while  Early's  main  force  was  coming 
in  reach.  On  that  night  Wallace  was  re- 
inforced by  5,000  veterans  under  General 
Ricketts  On  9  July  this  interior  force  with- 
stood Early's  assaults  from  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  withdrew  in  good  order  before  an  attack 
in  full  force  was  made,  Wallace's  object  was 
accomplished.  He  had  demonstrated  Early's 
strength,  and  established  the  fact  that  his 
objective  point  was  Washington — two  days' 
march  beyond.  Grant  had  been  duly  notified; 
and  when  Early  reached  the  national  capital, 
a  reeonnoissancc  showed  that  its  defenses  were 
fully  manned,  and  he  turned  in  retreat.  Wal- 
lace had  saved  his  second  Northern  city  from 
capture.  Two  generals  possessed  of  imagina- 
tion had  come  in  conflict  Wallace  had  di- 
vined Lee's  plan  and  thwarted  it.  As  the 
war  neared  its  end.  General  Wallace  was  in- 
trusted with  a  delicate  secret  mission  to  the 
Confederate  leaders  of  Texas.  It  failed  of  its 
immediate  purpose,  but  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  aid  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Mexican  Liberals,  and  the  expulsion  of  Max- 
imilian. He  served  on  the  commission  that 
tried  and  convicted  the  assassins  of  Lincoln, 
and  during  the  trial  made  pencil  sketches  of 
all  the  leading  characters,  which  were  subse- 
quently used  in  an  historical  painting  that 
he  left  unfinished.  He  served  on  the  commis- 
sion that  tried  and  convicted  Wirz,  the  com- 
mander at  Anderson vi lie  prison,  and,  from 
his  experience  there  grew  his  historical  paint- 
ing, "  The  Dead  Line  "  In  1873  "  The  Fair 
God "  was  published,  and  Genera!  Wallace 
at  once  sprang  to  fame  as  a  writer.  Over 
145,000  copies  were  sold  by  1905.     It  was  " 


CLARKE 

lowed  in  1880  by  "  Ben-Hur,"  which  attained 
the  greatest  circulation  of  any  American  book 
since  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  It  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  Swedish, 
hemian,  Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Arabic;  and  has  been  printed  ' 
raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
1888  he  published  his  "Life  of  Gen.  Benjat 
Harrison,"  and  in  1889  "The  Boyhood 
Christ,"  In  1893  appeared  "The  Prince 
India,"  and  in  1898  "The  Wooing  of  Mal- 
katoon,"  with  "  Commodua,"  a  tragedy. 
While  an  earnest  Republican  in  politics.  Gen- 
eral Wallace  was  not  a  seeker  for  political 
preferment.  He  declined  the  mission  to  Bo- 
livia, offered  by  President  Hayes,  and  that 
to  Brazil,  offered  hy  President  Harrison;  but 
he  served  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  187 8 -SI, 
and  as  Minister  to  Turkey,  1881-85.  In  the 
latter  position  he  brought  to  the  United  States 
more  prominent  and  influential  relations  with 
the  Porte  than  it  had  ever  before  held.  Ha 
later  declined  two  offers  of  service  under  tha 
Sultan.  When  the  Carnegie  Institution  was 
founded,  in  1902,  there  were  appointed  twenty- 
seven  trustees,  designed  to  represent  the  cul- 
ture and  intelligence  of  the  forty-five  States 
of  the  Union,  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  four 
of  these  trustees— Secretary  John  Hay,  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  Judge 
William  W,  Morrow,  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr. 
John  S,  Billings,  of  the  surgeon -general's  ot- 
flce,  who  is  distinguished  as  a  librarian,  an 
author,  and  a  medical  man — were  natives  of 
Indiana,  a  State  less  than  a  century  in  age 
His  later  years  were  passed  chiefly  in  writing 
his  autobiography  at  his  home  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  in  the  congenial  company  of  his  talented 
wife,  who  was  also  a  writer  of  ability,  as 
witnessed  by  her  books  and  poems.  He  died 
there  on  15  Feb  ,  1905.  His  wife  followed  him 
on  1  Oct.,  1907-  They  had  one  child,  Henry  L. 
Wallace,  of  Indianapolis.  In  1907  the  legisla- 
ture of  Indiana  provided  for  placing  a  statue 
of  General  Wallace  in  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame,  as  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his 
Stale.  It  was  a  worthy  selection;  but  no 
Indiana  man  had  less  need  of  ft  statue  to  pre- 
serve his  memory. 

CLABEE,  Joseph  Ignatius  Constantine, 
editor  and  playwright,  b  in  Kingstown,  Ire- 
land, 31  July,  1846,  the  son  of  William  and 
Ellen  (Quinn)  Clarke.  His  father,  a  barrister, 
died  in  1853,  and  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  St.  ijoseph's,  Clondalkin,  Ireland  On 
the  migration  of  the  family  to  England  he 
studied  in  London  and  later  in  Paris.  He 
entered  the  English  Civil  Service  in  I,ondon 
(Board  of  Trade)  in  1863,  but  in  accord 
with  his  national  predilections  joined  the 
Fenian  movement  in  1868  and  resigned  from 
the  service.  In  the  same  year,  after  a  stay  of 
some  months  in  Paris,  he  came  to  America 
and  took  up  periodical  writing  in  New  York, 
contributing  to  the  magazine,  "  Onward," 
founded  by  Mayne  Rexd.  the  bright  novelist  of 
outland  adventure,  a  aeries  of  articles  on  "  The 
Songs  of  the  French  Revolution  "  with  trans- 
lations, notably  La  Marseillaise,  Le  Chant  du 
Depart,  and  "  Ca  Ira."  He  contributed  also 
many  articles  on  Irish  questions  to  the  "  Irish 
Republic."  a  weekly  of  the  period.  In  1871  he 
joined  the  editorial    staff  of  the  New   York 
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"Herald"  filling  in  succession  the  posts  of  tati 
correspondent,  telegraph  editor,  dramatic, 
musical,  and  literary  editor,  editorial  writer, 
night  editor  and  managing  editor  until  May, 
1883,  when  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  ''  Journal "  which  office  he  filled 
until  1895  His  turn  for  verse  and  for  play- 
writing  had  already  found  outlet,  and  he  pur- 
sued the  latter  for  some  time  with  success 
In  1808,  however,  he  became  editor  of  the 
"  Criterion,"  a  literary  weekly,  for  two  years— 
a  periodical  on  which  8o  many  of  the  ripe 
writers  of  today  gave  their  first  fruits  of 
promise.  In  IBOO  Mr.  Clarke  was  once  more 
engaged  as  a  special  contributor  by  the  New 
York  '■  Herald  "  which  led  later  to  hie  filling 
the  post  of  Sunday  editor  from  1903  to  1S06 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  chief  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany where  he  remained  until  July,  1913.  In 
1914  he  made  a  tour  of  Japan  and  China; 
contributing  a  scriea  of  descriptive  and 
analytic  letters  on  his  journey  to  the  New 
York  "  Sun."  His  playa  are  "  Heartsease " 
(in  collaboration  with  the  late  Charles  Klein) 
—for  yeara  the  starring  medium  of  Henry 
Miller:  "For  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  from 
the  French  of  Coppe  played  for  two  yeara  by 
Julia  Marlowe;  "The  First  Violin,"  played 
for  a  season  by  Richard  Mansfield;  "Her 
Majesty,"  played  for  a  season  by  Grace 
George;  "Lady  Godiva,"  "Great  Plumed  Ar- 
row," and  ■'  The  Prince  of  India."  Mr.  Clarke  is 
besides  author  of  "  Robert  Emmet,  a  Tragedy,'' 
1888;  "Malmorda,  a  Metrical  Romance,'' 
1893;  "Manhattan,  an  Ode  for  the  Fulton- 
Hudson  Celebration,"  1909 ;  "  The  Fighting 
Race  and  Other  Poems  and  Ballads,"  1911; 
"Sullivan,  1T79."  a  poem,  1912;  "John 
Barry,"  a  poem,  1914.  In  politics  Mr.  Clarke 
is  a  Democrat,  although  affiliating  with  the 
Republicans  until  1876  when  he  voted  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He  bolted  Bryan  in  1896. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  National  Art  Theater  Society;  ia  a  di- 
rector of  the  Society  of  American  Dramatists 
aDd  Composers;  president-general  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society;  director  ot 
the  Tuinucu  (Cubal  Sugar  Company;  mem- 
ber of  the  Authors,  Manhattan,  Catholic,  and 
New  York  Press  Clubs;  and  Alliance  Frangaise 
of  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Merriewold 
Club  of  Merriewold  Park,  Sullivan  County, 
where  he  makes  his  summer  home.  He  is  ex- 
president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
of  New  York,  On  18  June,  1873,  Mr.  Clarke 
married  Mary  Agnes  Cahill,  of  New  York,  and 
has  two  sons,  William  Joseph  and  Harry  E. 
both  business  men  in  New  York.  Althoug! 
retired  from  professional  routine  Mr.  Clarki 
contributea  often  with  his  customary  close 
observation  and  clear  vision  to  journals  and 
magazines.  His  "Cry  of  France:  a  Rhap- 
sody." in  August,  1916,  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. 

OGILVIE,  Ida  Helen,  educator  and  scientist, 
b.  New  York  City.  12  Feb.,  1874.  daughter  of 
Clinton  and  Helen  (Sladel  Ogilvie.  Miss 
Ogilvie's  father  was  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter;  her  mother,  also  a  painter,  who  has 
received  considerable  recognition,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jarvis  Slade  (q.vl.  William  Ogilvie, 
who  came  from  Scotland  to  New  York  in 
1745,  was  the  first  American  ancestor  on  her 
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fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ampriea 
one  of  the  two  women  to  attain  thlB  high  dia 
t  nction  lellow  of  the  imenean  Association 
for  thp  Adiancement  of  Science  fello«  of  the 
New  iork  Acadeii  j  of  fatitnce  and  of  the 
Seismological      Society      of      America  She 

stands  in  the  \aiiguaid  of  progrtesiie  women 
and  19  thirefore  greatly  interested  in  woman 
suffrage  It  has  been  said  of  Miss  Ogilvie  that 
she  ones  her  success  to  her  determination  and 
devotion  to  her  professiOD  being  willing  if 
necessary  to  give  tnenty  four  hours  a  day  to 
her  w  rk  Perhaps  her  greateot  contributi  *n 
has  been  in  blazing  the  ivn  for  other  women 
and   in    winning   recognition    in   the   scientific 

DANA  Charles  Anderson  journalist  news 
paper  publisher  b  in  Hinsdale  NHS  Aug 
1819  d  in  New  iork  J.  V  17  Oct  1807 
He  uaa  descended  from  Eichard  Dana  nho 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Cambridgu 
Mass  in  1640  When  joung  Dana  nas  t  vo 
years  of  age  hia  parents  removed  to  Cames 
N  1  nhere  he  remained  until  his  sixth  year 
The  family  then  went  to  Cuildlall  Vt  wiere 
the  bov  Ined  until  he  was  tnelve  when  he 
was  takm  to  Buffalo  by  an  unole  and  gnen 
a,  heme  with  him  Here  he  attended  the 
public  schools  sometimes  working  in  a  store 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  on   his  own   resources  and   was  lom 

Selled  to  make  his  ovin  living  let  he  was 
etermined  to  acquire  a  thorough  education 
and  practically  all  of  his  leisure  moment'* 
were  demoted  to  study  or  to  the  read  ng  of 
book*"  Fven  at  this  time  he  i  as  an  mnivor 
ous  reader  and  had  an  intelligent  understand 
ing  of  English  literature  As  a  result  of  hia 
arduous  application  he  was  able  to  pass  the 
entnnee  examinations  to  Harvard  University 
m  1830  and  to  become  cne  of  its  students 
Here  his  work  was  characterized  by  the  same 
steady  application  to  h  s  studies,  with  the  un 
fortunate  result  that  h  s  eyes  began  to  fail 
him  He  was  able  to  finish  his  sophomore 
year  onh  through  the  help  of  a  fellow  student 
John  Emory  who  read  his  lessons  to  him  and 
heard  his  recitations  and  in  other  ways  coached 
him  for  the  examii  ations  At  the  end  of  that 
year  he  was  compelled  to  leave  college  and  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  attaining  a  full  ollegiate 
training  In  the  following  year  he  became  in 
terested  in  the  famms  Brook  Farm  Associa 
tion  which  established  a  Fourierist  tommuniat 
colony  at  Ro'tbury  Mass  Like  the  communist 
colony  established  in  Harmony  Ind  by  the 
famous  Robert  Owen  it  eventually  failed  but 
not  without  leaving  behind  it  some  very  picas 
ant  memories  of  the  associations  formed  be 
tween  the  colonists  and  later  to  hecome  the 
subject  of  literary  treatment  by  such  writers 
as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Here  it  was  that 
Dana  became  acquainted  with  George  and 
Sophia  Ripley  George  \Villiam  Curtis  Haw 
thome  the  novelist  Theodore  Parker  William 
Henry  Channing  John  ^Sullivan  Dwight  Mar 
garet  Fuller  and  a  number  of  others  cloiely 
ass  eiated  with  the  intellectual  life  of  New 
England  During  thi><  period  young  Dana 
gained  his  livelihood  by  teaching  Spanish  and 
mathematics  and  it  was  also  then  thit  he  did 
his  fir'^t  ]  urnahst  (  work  n  the  Harl  inger 
the  J  urnal  of  the  social  reformers  But  the 
open  air    life     the    healthy    activit  es    out-of 


doors  which  constituted  the  life  of  the  colo- 
nists were  at  least  the  means  to  bringing 
Dana's  eyesight  into  serviceable  condition 
again,  though  throughout  the  rest  of  hia  life 
he  was  obliged  to  exercise  much  care  in  the  use 
ot  his  eyes,  reading  by  artificial  light  being  es- 
pecially forbidden  him.  After  the  breaking  up 
of  the  colony,  Dana  went  back  to  Boston  and 
fiund  employment  as  a  reporter  on  the  Boston 

Clironotype,"  his  salary  being  $5.00  a  week. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  gaining  little 
material  reward,  but  the  beginning  of  hia 
lournalistie  experience.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  went  to  New  York  and  was  given  a 
position  on  the  "  Tribune,"  and  so  he  began 
his  association  with  that  other  famous  jour- 
nalist and  social  theorist,  Horace  Greeley.  Here 
he  earned  a  salary  of  $10.00  a  week,  even  after 
he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  city  editor  in 
1847-  Not  long  after  the  desire  to  visit 
Europe  came  over  him,  and  he  proposed  to 
Horace  Greeley  that  he  be  sent  over  as  the 
<orrespondent  of  the  "  Tribune."  "  Dana," 
Ureeley  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  you  don't 
know  enough.  You  don't  know  enough  about 
I-uropean  life  or  affairs  to  be  able  to  write  on 
■"iieh  a  Bubiect  intelligently."  Nevertheless, 
Creeley  finally  agreed  to  pay  Dana  $10.00  a 
«eck  for  a  weekly  letter  which  he  was  to  write 
nhile  abroad.  Dana  then  made  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  the  Philadelphia  "  North 
American  Review,"  the  "  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser,"    the     "  Harbinger,"     and     the     Boston 

Chronotype,"  the  latter  two  papers  paying 
only  $5  00  a  week  for  their  correspondence. 
Thus  Dana  had  an  income  during  his  eight 
months'  trip  abroad  of  $40.00  a  week,  more 
thin  ample  to  pay  his  expenses  and  keep  his 
family  in  New  York.  Finally  he  returned 
home,  rich  In  experience,  but  with  only  $63.00 
in  his  pocket.  Once  more  Dana  plunged  into 
his  journalistic  work,  on  the  "Tribune,"  and 
not  long  after  Greeley  gave  him  an  interest  in 
the  paper  and  made  him  managing  editor-  His 
pilicy  was  characterized  by  his  violent  attacks 
on  slavery  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
the  "  Tribune  "  was  one  ot  the  stanehest  pro- 
Lnion  papers  in  the  country-  In  1861  Dana 
vent  to  Albany  to  help  elect  Greeley  to  the 
Lnited  States  Senate,  in  which  he  almost  suc- 
ceeded; would,  in  fact,  have  succeeded  had  it 
not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Thurlow  Weed. 
\s  the  war  progressed,  however,  Greeley  and 
Dana  began  to  disagree  over  certain  details 
of  policy  affecting  their  attitude  toward  certain 
L  nion  commamlers.  This  ditference  finally 
Ijetame  so  serious  that  they  were  obliged 
t  separate  and  Dana,  disposing  ot  his  interest 
in  the  paper,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  severed 
his  connection  with  the  "Tribune."  He  was 
immediately  offered  employment  by  Secretary 
of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  go  to  the  front 
and  there  act  as  his  special  representative  in 
observing  the  operations.  Thus  he  was  pres- 
ent at  and  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  war;  he  was  on  the 
scene  during  the  campaigns  in  the  Northern 
Mississippi,  at  Vicksburg.  at  the  rescue  of 
Chattanooga,  and  in  the  Virginia  campaigns. 
It  is  said  that  his  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions caused  Rosecrans  to  be  succeeded  by 
Hooker  and  the  transfer  of  Hooker's  command 

n  the  Tennessee  to  Grant.  In  1863  Dana  was 
recalled     to     Washington     and     then     became 
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.  Secretary  of  War,  which  poaiti 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  war  was  ti 
minated  by  I*e'3  surrender  at  Appomattc 
After  the  termination  of  the  war  Dana  we 
to  Chicago  and  there  attempted  to  found 
newspaper,  the  Chicago  "Republican,"  but  for 
reasons  that  appear  to  have  been  outside  of 
his  control,  this  venture  failed.  He  then 
came  to  New  York  and  there  organized  a 
stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  New  York  "  Sun."  This  he  was  successful 
in  accomplishing,  the  paper  being  purchased 
for  $175,000  from  Moses  V,  Beach.  The  first 
issue  under  -his  editorship  appeared  oi 
Jan.,  1SS8.  In  politice  the  new  paper 
supposed  to  be  Democratic,  but  it  bitterly 
criticized  the  Grant  administration,  so  vigor- 
ously that  on  one  occasion,  in  July,  1873,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  to  Washington 
to  appear  there  in  the  police  courts  on 
charge  of  libel.  Judge  Blatchford,  howeve 
refused  to  issue  the  warrant  for  bis  arrest. 
Through  the  "  Sun  "  Dana  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  great  abilities 
as  an  editor.  His  editorials  were  brilliantly 
written,  sometimes  barbed  with  the  bitterest 
satire,  sometimes  glowing  with  humor,  never 
heavy  or  dull.  This  brilliancy  he  managed  to 
infuse  into  every  page  of  the  paper,  for  he 
was  a  genius  in  choosing  the  members  of  his 
staff.  It  was  he  who  first  made  known  the 
famous  ■'  Doc "  Wood,  the  "  great  American 
condenser."  "  The  resurrection  ot  Christ,  the 
greatest  news  the  world  ever  heard,  was  told 
in  seven  hundred  words,"  was  one  of  the 
notices  which  Dana  caused  to  he  posted  on  the 
walla  of  the  "Sun"  office.  Wood's  abilitic3_ 
for  expressing  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words' 
soon  attracted  Dana's  attention.  It  is  said 
that  Dana  once  gave  Wood  a  poem  in  galley 
proof,  covering  a  whole  column  of  space, 
and  told  him  to  "  boil  it  down."  The  result 
was:  "Do  you  love  me!  No.  Then  I  go," 
covering  just  three  lines.  Dana  never  tired 
of  repeating  this  atory.  During  this  early 
period,  while  the  "  Sun  "  was  still  professedly 
Democratic,  Dana  made  no  secret  of  his  am- 
bition to  be  appointed  collector  of  cuatoma  for 
New  York.  But  this  appointment  he  never 
received.  He  was,  after  all,  too  frank,  too 
outspoken  in  editorial  expreasion,  to  make  a 
good  politician.  His  bitter  satire,  hia  open 
ridicule  of  things  which  he  thought  dishonest, 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  these  naturally 
grew  in  number  and  were  able  to  exert  their 
influence  against  him.  Later  Dana  became  so 
disgusted  with  these  petty  spites  against  him 
within  the  Democratic  party  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Republicans,  and  to  that  political 
party  the  "  Sun "  adhered  until  hia  death. 
Aside  from  his  editorial  writings,  Mr,  Dana 
also  did  some  literary  work  which  was  pub- 
lished in  more  permanent  form.  In  1848  he 
translated  from  the  German  a  book  which 
appeared  in  English  under  the  title  of  "The 
Black  Ant."  In  collaboration  with  George 
Ripley  he  planned  and  edited  the  New  Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1863.  A  "Life  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant"  appeared  in  1868,  hia  collaborator  in 
this  work  being  Gen.  James  H.  Wilaon.  Me 
and  Ripley  issued  a  volume  entitled  "  House- 
hold Poetry"  in  1857  and  in  1883  he  and  Dr, 
Rossiter    Johnson    issued    "Fifteen    Perfect 
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Poems,"  Charlea  A.  Dana  will  ever  stand 
forth  in  the  history  of  American  journalism  as 
one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  jour- 
nalists of  this  country.  Nobody  was  ever  more 
Bueeeasful  in  infusing  his  personality  so  thor- 
oughly into  a  newspaper  as  he;  even  the  news 
columns  were  written  in  a  distinctly  original 
style,  so  that  the  "  Sun "  was  bought  and 
read  by  many  people  for  its  style  alone.  It 
was  Dana's  energy,  ability  and,  above  all,  his 
personality,  which  made  the  "  Sun  "  the  great, 
influential  daily  it  was  and  still  is.  And  yet 
behind  the  satire,  the  caustic  humor,  of  some 
ot  its  editorials,  there  was  a  man  of  very 
high  ideala.  His  early  enthusiasms  and  his 
association  with  the  idealistic  dreamers  of  the 
Fourierist  experiments  amply  testify  to  thia 
tendency  in  his  character,  which  was  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  experiences  of  later 
I'^HJs.  For  with  all  his  altruism,  his  social 
,  theories,  Dana  was  essentially  a  good  buainesa 
man  with  a  keen  insight  into  human  char- 
acter and  motivea.  Possibly  thia  insight  gave 
him  that  tendency  toward  a  slight  pessimism, 
portrayed  by  the  satire  ot  his  editorial  writ- 
ings. After  having  established  his  financial 
success  Mr.  Dana  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
leisure  to  outdoor  pursuits.  He  purchased 
a  large  country  estate  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  there  gave  up  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  poultry  raising,  fancy  gardening, 
and  other  agricultural  pursuits.  His  mush- 
room cellar  alone  cost  him  $8,000.  He  was 
also  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  a  hunter. 
Mr.  Dana  married  Eunice  McDaniel,  of  Mary- 
land. They  had  four  children;  Paul  Dana, 
^rs.  William  H.  Droher.  Mrs  J.  W.  Brennan, 
and  Mrs.  William  Underbill. 

JOT,  Thomas,  colonist,  b.  in  Norfolk  County, 
England,  in  1010;  d.  21  Oct.,  1678.  The  family 
name,  probably  derived  from  the  town  Jouy  in 
Normandy,  has.  like  many  others,  undergone 
modifications,  appearing  in  such  forms  as  Joye, 
Joie,  Jaie,  and  Jay.  Thorn aa  Joy  came  to 
America  in  1635  and  settled  in  Boston,  where 
he  became  the  owner  of  much  land,  including 
that  on  which  the  mansions  ot  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  Sir  Charlea  Henry  Frankland 
were  built — and  land  in  Bendall'a  Cove,  in- 
cluding, poasibly,  the  sites  of  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  "  old  father  atore."  He  was  an  archi- 
tect and  builder,  constructing  dwellinga,  ware- 
houses, wharves,  and  bridges  in  Bo  it  on  and 
Chariest  own.  He  also  owned  and  operated 
saw  mills  in  Hingham,  where  he  also 
resided  for  a  time.  In  1646  Dr.  Robert  Child 
nd  six  associates  presented  their  famous 
Memorial  "  to  the  general  court,  asking  for 
certain  reforms  in  the  colonial  government, 
id,  particularly,  for  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  among  the  men,  three -fourths  ot 
whom  were  disfranchised  because  they  were 
not  members  of  local  churches.  The  requests 
were  refused  and  the  petitioners  were  impris- 
oned and  heavily  fined.  Thomas  Joy  assisted 
the  reformers  in  the  movements  which  fol- 
lowed. For  circulating  a  petition,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  England,  and  for  challenging  the 
authority  of  an  oflicial  in  search  ot  certain 
papers,  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  irons. 
Later,  after  most  of  the  original  memorialists 
had  been  forced  to  leave  the  country,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  sympathizing  parish  of  the 
Rev.   Peter   Hobart   at  Hingham.     Returning 
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to  Boston  in  1657  lie  and  his  parti 
tholomew  Bernard  buiU  the  first  to  ■ 
which  vas  also  tVe  firot  seat  of  go* 
Masiachuaetta  and  the  mo'tt  important  public 
edifice  undertaken  up  to  that  time  m  New 
England  It  was  erected  largely  through  the 
munihcence  of  Capt  Robert  Keayne  who 
died  m  I606  making  provision  b\  «iil  for 
the  eonatruction  of  a  market  place  ind  onduit 
and  a  building  adequate  for  specified  public 
purpoaes  The  bequest  was  more  than  doubled 
by  popular  aubsciiptiun  The  atiucture  was 
completed  in  1658  and  was  destroved  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  2  3  Oct  1711  On  the 
Bite  there  "as  built  of  brick  in  1713  the  old 
state  house  which  still  stands — one  of  the 
mo*it  venerated  monumtnts  of  Colonial  Boston. 
This  gallant  state  hiuse  as  it  nis  called 
by  Samuel  Maieriek  in  1660  was  the  scene 
of  stirring  events  'ibo\e  were  chambers  for 
town  meeting'  and  a  library  the  governor 
and  council  assembly  and  courts  belnw  was 
the  merchants  exchange  Here  the  revolution 
against  Andros  was  formed  here  Captain 
Kidd  the  pirate  was  examined  here  the 
witchcraft  ctses  «ere  tried  here  met  the 
Puritan  elders  and  here  the  first  Episco- 
palians worshiped  It  was  the  pine  state 
house  ot  Emersun  s  Boston  Hymn  the 
town  hail  of  Hawthorne  s  Scarlet  Letter," 
and  the  council  chamber  of  Whittier's 
"  King's  Missive."  The  armory,  for  which 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  will,  was  for 
the  use  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  which 
Captain  Keayne  was  the  founder  and  first 
commander,  Thomas  Joy  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  this  company  in  1658.  He  became  a 
"  freeman  "  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  1«65,  one  year  after  the  passage  ot  a  law 
granting  non-freemen  the  right  to  become  citi- 
zens, provided  they  were  approved  by  the 
religious  and  secular  authorities.  In  ltl37  he 
married  Joan,  only  daughter  ot  Capt.  John 
Gallop. 

JOT,  Edmund  lewis,  soldier,  b,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  I  Oct,,  1835;  d,  14  Feb.,  18S2,  son 
of  Charles  and  Harriet   ( Shaw )   Joy.     He  was 

a        descendant 

in  the  eighth 
generation  of 
Thomas  Joy,  of 
Boston  and  on 
his  mother's 
Bide  ot  \nthony 
Stoddard  of 
the  same  place. 
After  gradua- 
tion at  the 
University  ot 
Rochester  he 
studied  law, 
and  in  1857, 
was  admitted  to 
the  bar  ot  New 
York,  Settling 
Iowa  he 
practiced  law  in 
Ottumwa,  and 
was  city  attorney  during  1860-61.  He  entered 
the  United  States  service  in  1S62,  as  captain 
In  the  Thirty-sixth  regiment  of  Iowa  infantry, 
and  took  part  in  movements  on  both  sides  of 
the  MisBissippi  River,  culminating  in  the  cap- 
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ture  ot  Vicksburg.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln,  major  and  judge-adTo- 
cate,  Unifed  States  Volunteers,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Seventh  army  corps  As  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  Arkansas, 
which  included  Indian  Territory,  with  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  he  participated  in 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  re-estatilishment 
of  the  government  ot  Arkansas  under  a  new 
Constitution,  After  retiring  from  tlie  service 
he  joined  his  father  as  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment of  extensive  business  interests  in  New- 
ark, N  J ,  and  upon  the  latter's  death,  in 
1873,  succeeded  him,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  conducting 
the  business  on  his  own  account  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  After  his  death  the 
establishment  was  continued  tor  twenty  years 
as  the  Edmund  L,  Joy  Company,  He  was  a 
member  ot  the  New  Jersey  legislature  during 
1871-72;  president  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Trade,  1875-76;  president  ot  the  board  ot  edu- 
cation, 1885-87 ;  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1880;  and  a  govern- 
ment  director  ot  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  1884-85,  by  appointment  ot  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  In  1862  he  married  Theresa  R., 
daughter  of  Dr,  Homer  L,  Thrall,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio, 

HOQAN,  James  Joseph,  business  man,  b,  in 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  6  July,  1837;  d,  in 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  8  Sept.,  1014,  son  of  Capt. 
James  and  Honoria  (Burrows!  Hogan,  His 
father  was  a  sea  captain,  who  in  the  early 
days  had  often  sailed  around  the  Horn  to 
California,  He  removed  to  filichigan  in  1847, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Territory,  and  engaged 
in  sailing  the  Great  Lakes,  James  J,  Hogan 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Sheboygan,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  When  n  earing 
man's  estate  he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  en- 
tered the  grocery  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Dahlman,  In  1858  he  w'as  sent  to  La 
Croasp,  Wis ,  to  settle  up  the  affairs  of  a 
bankrupt  store  belonging  to  Mr.  Dahlman,  and 
at  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  backing  of  the 
older  man,  began  a  retail  grocery  business 
on  hia  own  account.  This  venture  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start,  and  in  time  developed  into 
one  of  the  largest  jobbing-houses  in  its  line 
west  of  the  Lakes,  It  was  a  matter  of  espe- 
cial pride  to  the  owner  of  this  extensive  busi- 
ness that  his  was  the  only  grocery  house  ot 
any  importance  in  the  Western  country  that 
kept  its  individuality  as  a  firm  and  in  name 
after  all  the  others  had  become  corporations. 
Some  years  ago  the  growth  of  his  enterprise 
made  a  more  commodious  building  necessary, 
and  Mr.  Hogan,  with  characteristic  loyalty 
and  tenderness  toward  his  early  benefactor, 
caused  a  bronze  relief  of  John  rtihlman  to  be 
made  by  Loredo  Tatt,  of  Chicago,  and  hung 
in  the  counting  room  of  the  new  store  Mr. 
Hogan  did  not  confine  his  energies  entirely 
to  the  grocery  business,  but  for  a  few  years, 
in  the  seventies,  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  business  affairs,  was  success- 
ful. It  was  said  ot  him  that  ho  was  a  born 
merchant.  Without  being  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  "plunger,"  he  had  a  keen  instinct  in 
sensing  the  profitable  and  safe  side  of  a  trade, 
and  thu  courage  to  back  up  his  convictions  by 
making  large  financial  ventures.  If  on  the 
wrong  side,  he  sold  out  and  pocketed  hia  lose 
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without  regret.  One  instance  of  this  phase  of 
his  character  waa  his  part  in  the  early  canal 
Bcheme  of  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  where  he  finally 
was  financially  reimhursed  and  probably  the 
only  one  of  the  men  backing  the  project  who 
ever  realized  anything  from  that  investment. 
He  waa  also,  at  various  times,  interested  in 
local  public  service  corporations,  and  was  for 
years  a  director  in  the  Batavian  and  in  the  Ba- 
tavian  National  banks.  Mr.  Hogan  was  active 
in  the  municipal  alTairs  of  La  Crosae,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1875  and  1876  acted  as 
mayor  of  that  city.  He  waa  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat and  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 
both  State  and  national.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  aaaembly  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
the  last  term,  during  the  years  1891-92,  waa 
chosen  speaker,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
ability  and  dignity.  In  1890  he  was  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, which  nominated  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  He  afterward  espoused  the  platform 
of  the  Gold  Democrats  and  helped  to  organize 
that  branch  of  the  party;  and  waa  returned 
to  the  Indianapolia  Convention  as  a  delegate- 
at-large,  together  with  his  associates  at  Chi- 
cago, General  Bragg,  Senator  Vilas,  and  James 
G.  Flanders.  In  1900,  however,  convinced  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  honesty  and  the  justice  of  his 
views,  Mr.  Hogan  became  his  warm  personal 
friend  and  supporter.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission,  by 
appointment  of  Governor  Peck,  and  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  labor  of  love,  for  his  most  in- 
tense interest  was  enlisted  as  an  ardent  sports- 
man. He  took  great  pride  in  building  up  the 
State  Fish  Service,  without  ever  accepting 
from  the  State  either  salary  or  even  expenses, 
and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  ill 
health  forced  his  retirement  from  all  public 
life.  Few  men  were  better  known  throilghout 
Wisconsin  and  the  Middle  Western  States  than 
James  J.  Hogan.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
feelings,  a  loyal  and  dependalile  friend,  and 
an  uncompromiaing  antagonist,  but  always 
just,  clear-headed,  and  quick  to  sympathi 
even  with  an  enemy.  Gifted  with  far  mo 
than  ordinary  ability  his  wide  interests  and 
discerning  intelligence  made  him  active  and 
conspicuous  in  numerous  diverse  connections. 
He  was  musical,  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  a  fine  billiard  player.  He  married  24 
Dec.,  1863,  Amanda,  daughter  of  E.  Fox  Cook, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee, 
and  La  Crosse,  who  served  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  They  had 
four  children:  John  Dahlman  Hogan,  James 
Cook  Hogan,  Lucy  M.  Hogan,  and  Gertrude 
M.  Hogan. 

SHE7LI1T,  Thomas  Leonard,  lumberman 
and  athlete,  h.  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  1  March, 
1883;  d.  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  29  Dec,  1915, 
aon  of  Thomas  Henry  and  Alice  (Halll  Shev- 
lin.  On  both  sides  of  the  family  he  waa  of 
Irish  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  but  recognizing  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  Middle  West,  removed 
to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1879  and  later  to  Minne- 
apolis, where  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hall 
and  Shevlin  Company,  afterward  the  Shevlin- 
Carpenter  Company,  he  began  the  erection  of 
the  largest  sawmill  in  Minneapolis,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  activities  and  enter- 
prises the  successful  operation  of  which  made 
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the  moat  unusual  abilitj  for  e'iecuti\e  man 
agemont  «h[le  his  grasp  ot  great  affairi  his 
handling  f  men  hi9  pontagi  us  enthusiasm 
fur  uork  ma<le  them^lves  felt  by  all  who 
worked  about  him  He  had  inherited  his  fa 
thers  gift  of  organization  he  had  lait  de 
termination  and  indomitable  energr  and  in  a 
fiu  years  aould  have  become  one  of  the  great 
est  figures  in  the  finaneial  and  mdustriil 
world  Hia  personalitj  uaa  tremendous  and 
his  optimism  unquenchable  he  »as  demo 
cratic  in  his  fnendsbips  liberal  minded  and 
generous  hearted  and  while  in  collej,e  ga\e 
yhdd       fdll        th      poorer  olass 
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C  t  CI  1  f  St  P  1  th  Ch  g  CI  b 
th  N  ^  k  AtH  t  CI  b  d  th  Y  le 
Club  ot  ^e^  \ork  On  1  Feb  llOfi  Mr 
She  vim  married  Elizabeth  B  Sherle^  ot 
Louisville  Ky  Ther  had  tuo  children  Betty 
Brite ''bevlin  (b  Januirv  1011  >  and  Thomas 
Henrv   Sheilm    (b    in   19131 

PEARY  nohert  Edwin  arctic  explorer  dis 
coherer  of  Ivorth  Pole  rear  admiral  U  S  I^ 
(retired  \  aa  bnrn  at  Cressin  Pa  6  Maj 
18'5fi  the  son  of  Charles  and  Marv  (Wiiev) 
Peary  whose  famili  s  had  long  been  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry  in  Maine  Before  he 
was  three  years  old  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  moved  with  her  only  child  to  Portland 
Me  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  da^s  anl 
received  his  earlv  education  He  was  gradu 
ated  from  the  Portland  high  school  in  1ST3 
and  in  1877  from  Bniidoin  College  Hire  he 
excelled  in  outdoor  sports  showed  special  apti 
tude  m  mathematics  and  engineering  won  sev 
eral  scholarships  and  stood  second  in  a  class 
ot  fittvone  The  two  years  following  his 
graduation  he  «pent  at  Fryeburg  Me 
land  surveyor  and  for  the  ne\t  two  >ea 
connected  with  the  Lnited  State*  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  \^a«hington  On  26  Oct 
1S81  he  entered  the  V  S  navy  as  a  tni 
engineer  with  rank  ot  lieutenant — served  at 
the  Navy  Yard  ^^ashlngtun  D  C  Key  West 
Fla  the  training  station  Newport  E  I 
the  Bureau  of  Yirds  and  Docks  Washington 
and  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  Phila 
delphia  He  first  won  distmctnn  as  an  en 
gineer  by  building  a  government  pier  in 
Florida  which  efper  enced  enginteri  bad  pro 
nouneed  impossible  tor  the  price  specified  bv 
the  Government  The  work  was  completed 
him  tor  $25  000  leas  than  the  Goycrnment  ei 
mate  He  wa*  appointed  assistant  chief 
ginecr  ot  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  Company 
in  1SS4  85    and  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Nic 


aragua    Canal    Sur 


1S8"  88      During 

in  ■H  tiiuK  lie  invented  a  ■jystem  of  high  lilt 
roll  ng  lock  gates  tor  tl  e  canal  A  deep  m 
teiest  in  ever(thug  pertaining  to  arctic  e\ 
ploration  and  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the 
mjstenous  interior  of  Greenland  led  to  his 
reionnaissance  if  the  C  reenland  Inland  Ice 
Cap  east  ot  Disco  Bay  70°  N  lat  in  lb«b 
He  attained  a  greater  elevation  than  had  ever 
before  been  reached  on  the  Inland  Ice  pene 
ted  a  greater  distance  than  anj  white  mm 
previously  attained  tor  the  first  tine  the 
real  interior  plateau  ot  unchanging  snow  de 
termined  the  ruling  characteristics  rf  the 
Inland  Ice  from  border  to  interior  and  ae 
cured  an  invahnble  fund  of  definite  practical 
and  experience  ot  actual  lec  cap 
conditions  and  necessarj  equipment  is  v\ell 
practical  knowledge  of  arctic  navigation 
I  familiarity  with  a  considerable  e-ttent 
of  the  arctic  coasts  All  his  leisure  time  for 
the  re\t  five  years  waa  devoted  to  studying 
the  conditions  ot  arctic  etplfration  and  mak 
ing  plans  for  his  e\pedition  of  1S01  \s  chief 
of  the  Arctic  Fspedition  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  June  IbOl 
to  September,  18R2,  to  the  Northeast  Angle 
of  Greenland  (Independence  Bay,  81°  37'  N. 
lat.}  he  determined  the  rapid  convergence  ot 
the  Greenland  shores  above  the  seventy -eighth 
parallel'  delineated  the  hitherto  unknown 
ahorea  of  Inglefield  Gulf  and  the  imperfectly 
kno«  n  shf  res  of  V\  hale  and  "\Iurchison 
Sounds  discovered  a  large  number  of  glaciers 
of  the  first  magnitude  made  the  first  accurate 
and  complete  recjrd  of  the  isolated  and  pe 
culiarlv  interesting  tribe  of  Arctic  Highland 
ers  secured  cnm[  lete  and  painstaking  mete 
orological  and  tidal  observations  made  a 
aledge  journey  vvhieh  is  unique  in  respect  to 
the  distance  covered  by  two  men  without  i 
cache  from  beginning  to  end  and  in  respect 
to  the  effect iveneas  with  vihich  thoae  men  were 
al  le  to  handle  %  large  team  of  Fsk  mo  doga 
discovered  and  named  Melville  Land  and 
Heilpnn  Land  lying  beyond  Ijreenland  de 
termined  the  northern  e\tcnaion  and  the  in 
sularity  ot  Greenland  and  delineated  the 
northern  extension  ot  the  great  interior  ice 
cap  tor  vhich  he  received  the  Cullom  medal 
ot  the  American  Geographical  Society  Pa 
trnn  s  medal  ot  the  Roal  Geographical  Snciety 
of  London  and  a  special  medal  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society  at  Fdinburgh 
He  V  as  accompanied  on  this  and  subsequent 
etpeditiona  by  Mrs    Peary    «h     was  the  first 

expedition  In  1803  he  went  north  again  tir 
two  years  this  expedition  resulting  in  the 
crjssing  of  the  Inland  Ice  Cap  of  North 
Greenland  under  a  most  serious  handicap  ot 
insulilicient  provisions  the  completion  of  the 
detail  survey  ot  \\hale  Sound  large  accea 
sions  ot  material  and  information  in  cDnnec 
tion  with  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimos  the  dis 
covery  in  1804  of  the  famous  Iron  Mountain 
first  heard  ot  by  Ross  in  1818  and  which 
proved  to  be  three  meteorites  one  of  them  the 
largest  knovn  to  CKist  weighing  ninety  tons 
and  the  bringing  home  of  the  two  smaller  of 
these  interesting  meterntes  4t  the  winter 
quarters  of  tl  is  expedition  12  Sept  1803 
Mane  Ahnighito  Peary  was  born  She  has 
the   distinction   of    being   the   moat   northerly 
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born  white  ihild  in  thi  \\(tIA  \a  attempt 
bnOj,  home  the  third  and  largest  uf  thymetei 
ites  in  the  summer  ot  180b  proved  un3u1.ee. 
f«l  lut  another  \ojige  north  he  following 
summer  resulted  in  the  meteorite  s  being  se- 
cured and  brought  safely  to  the  United  States 
— thuB  making  the  group  absolutely  complete. 
This  unique  collection  has  since  been  acquired 
by  the  Ameticin  Museum  of  Naturil  History 
in  Nev  York  City  In  January  1897  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
Peary  made  the  first  formal  and  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  plan  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  granted 
flye  years  leaie  of  absence  bv  the  Navy  De- 
partment (or  his  arctie  work  Meanwhile, 
Morria  K  Jesup  and  other  prominent  men 
had  become  interested  in  the  matter  and  as 
a  result  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  «as  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1808 — the  object  of  which 
to  reach  the  farthest  northern  point  on 
fteatern  Hem  sphere  Lnder  the  ausp  ce 
this  club  Peary  and  his  party  left  New  York 
4  July  1818  He  rounded  the  northern 
extremity  of  Greenlind  reached  the  most 
northerly  knom  land  in  the  world  (83^  30  N. 
lat  )  naming  it  Cape  Morris  K  Jesup  and 
in  April  1002  succeeded  m  getting  am  far 
north  as  84=17  the  highest  north  attained  b^ 
man  up  to  that  time  in  the  tt  estern  Hemi- 
sphere On  his  return  in  the  tall  of  1102  he 
itas  assigned  to  1  ureau  nork  in  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington  and  in  1903  un- 
derto  k  a  special  miasion  abroad  at  president 
of  a  commission  for  study  of  barra  ks  for 
seamen  Believing  however  that  the  Pole 
could  be  reached  he  obtained  leaie  of  absence 
for  another  attempt  This  expedition  left  for 
New  ^ork  m  JuH  1005  in  the  Roosevelt," 
a  ship  built  by  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  and 
apecially  fitted  for  work  in  the  arctic  regions. 
Pear>  broke  all  previous  arctic  records  by 
attaining  87°  6  N  lat  in  April  1906  leaving 
a  distance  of  but  174  nautical  miles  yet  to 
be  conquered  between  his  farthest  and  the 
Pole  Other  results  ol  the  expedit  on  were  thi 
determination  of  the  unique  glacial  fringe  ant 
floeberg  nursery  of  the  Grant  Land  Coast 
the  traverse  and  delineatim  of  the  unknowi 
coast  between  Aldrieh  s  farthest  west  m  1876 
and  Sverdrups  farthest  north  n  1002  Tidal 
and  meteorol  gical  observations  were  mide, 
soundings  taken  in  the  Smith  Sound  outlet  of 
the  Polar  Sea  also  along  the  north  const  "' 
Grant  Land  and  samples  of  the  bottom 
cured  the  existence  of  considerable  numbers 
of  a  new  species  of  arctic  reindeer  in  the 
most  northern  lands  wai  determined  the 
range  of  the  musk  011.  widened  and  defined, 
and  a  new  comparative  censis  of  the  tthalo 
Sound  Esk  mos  made  Nothing  daunted  at 
hia  failure  to  reach  the  Pile  he  immediately, 
on  his  return  in  October  1006  began  to  make 
preparations  for  his  eighth  arctie  expedition. 
After  an  unfortunate  delay  )f  a  year  due  to 
failure  of  contractors  to  complete  repaira  on 
the  Roosevelt  he  again  sailed  from  New 
York  6  July  1008  on  hat  proved  to  be  his 
last  and  successful  q  lest  for  the  Pole  He 
proceeded  northward  to  Kane  Basin  through 
Robeson  Channel  and  established  a  v  inter  ba 
at  Cape  Sheridan  5  Sept  1908  The  fall  a  d 
winter  m  nths  were  spent  m  transferring  fr>m 
the   "  Roosevelt "   to   Cape   Columbia   Buppli  s 


tor  the  spring  sledge  trip  toward  the  Pole;  in 
making  the  equipments,  sledges,  harnesses, 
clothing,  etc,  for  the  journey;  in  hunting 
trips;  and  in  tidal  observations.  The  real 
work  of  the  expedition  began  15  Feb,,  1009, 
with  the  departure  of  the  first  of  the  five  de- 
tachments from  the  "  Roosevelt "  for  Cape 
Columbia.  Here  they  rendezvoused,  and  on 
1  March  the  northern  expedition,  composed  of 
26  men,  10  sledges,  and  133  dogs,  left  Cape 
Columbia.  Four  supporting  parties  were  sent 
back  from  time  to  time,  one  after  another,  the 
fourth  in  command  of  Capt.  Robert  A.  Bartlett, 
leaving  Peary  near  the  eighth  eighth  parallel 
from  here  w  ith  Matthew  Henson  and  four 
Eskimos  he  made  the  final  dash  of  130  miles 
to  the  Pole  in  five  days  reaching  it  6  ipril 
1900  The  jiurney  from  Cape  Columbia  to 
the  Po!e  had  been  made  in  twentv  seven 
marchei  Thirty  hours  were  spent  at  and 
beyond  the  Pole  during  which  time  traverses 
in  various  directions  from  the  Pole  were  made 
and  several  observations  taken  The  tr  p  back 
to  Cape  Columbia  was  completed  m  sixteen 
marches  the  entire  journey  from  land  to  Pole 
and  back  again — a  distance  of  820  miles- 
having  occupied  fifty  three  days  The  e'vpedi 
tion  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Septem 
ber,  1909  Bj  a  special  act  of  Ctongress  3  March 
1011  Peary  mas  promoted  tn  rank  ot  rear 
admiral  and  given  the  thanks  of  Congress  for 
his  attainment  ot  the  North  Pole,  Other  home 
and  foreign  honors  awarded  him  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Pole  are:  The  special  gold 
medals  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
V\  ashington;  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
London;  Philadelphia  Geographical  Society; 
Peary  Arctic  Club;  Explorers  Club;  City  of 
Paris'  Academic  dee  Sports  Paris  The  Hub- 
bard gold  medal  Nat  onal  C  eograph  c  Soc  ety 
Culver  gold  meda!  Ch  cago  Ge  grai  1  al  So 
ciety  Kane  gold  medal  Ph  ladelph  a  Ceo 
graph  cal  Soc  ety  Tl  e  gold  medals  of  the 
Imperial  C  erman  \ustr  an  and  H  ngar  an 
Societies  Royal  Ital  an  and  Belg  an  Soc  et  es 
and  of  the  C  eneva  Mirse  lies  and  Normandy 
Societ  ea  A  special  trophy  from  the  Royal 
Scott  ah  Ceograph  cal  Soc  ety — a  repl  a  n 
silver  of  the  sh  ps  used  ly  Hudson  Baffi 
and  Da  IS  a  spec  al  troph>  of  the  Canad  an 
Camp  Tl  e  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  Ed  nb  rgl  Lnversly  Bow  do  n  College 
and  TuE  s  College  Peary  as  made  grand 
ofhcer  of  the  Leg  on  of  Honor  by  the  Pres  dent 
of  Franco  n  1913  The  aho  e  medals  and 
mon  als,  w  th  others,  are  now  n  the  Na 
1  Museum  at  Washington.  Since  his  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  Peary  has  persistently 
urged  ait  American  Antarctic  expedition.  He 
itrongly  favors  an  attempt  to  solve  the  still 
inaolved  problem  of  the  Weddell  Sea;  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  for  a  year  ot 
scientific  station  at  the  South  Pole  for  the 


in  American  scientific  expedition  to  study 
during  three  or  four  years  the  entire  periph- 
ery of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  national  preparedness,  and 
■  g  s  (1)  4  fleet  of  sixteen  thirty-five -knot 
at  1  u  s,  armed  with  sisteen-inch  guns, 
ght  n  tl  Atlantic,  eight  on  the  Pacific, 
th  al!  th  r  acceaaories  of  destroyers,  sub- 
la     es  and  hydro-aeroplanes  ( construe tfon  to 
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be  begun  at  once  and  completed  in  three 
jeara).  to  put  tie  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  unquestioned  second  place  among  the  c  — ' 
powers  of  the  world.  (2]  An  air  service 
menaurate  with  our  importance  and  sufBcient 
for  our  protection,  A  department  of  aero- 
nautics, separate  from  and  independent  of  both 
the  army  and  the  navy,  its  head  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  in  full  and  undivided 
control  of  a  eomprehenaive  aero  coast  defense 
system ;  of  a  system  of  aviation  training 
schools,  located  in  each  of  the  principal  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
civil  and  commercial  avenues  of  aeronautic 
usefulness.  (3)  A  system  of  citizen  military 
education  and  training  similar  to  the  systems 
of  Switzerland  and  Australia.  In  1913  Ad- 
miral Peary  was  appointed  by  the  Aero  Club 
ot  America  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
make  a  standard  aeronautical  map  of  the 
world  and  an  efficient  aeronautical  map  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  devoting  his  entire 
time  now  to  the  establishment  of  an  aerial 
coast  defense  system,  and  has  offered  Flag 
Island  as  a  base  for  an  aeronautical  station 
in  Casco  Bay,  Maine.  A  National  Aerial  Coast 
Patrol  Commission  has  been  formed,  with  Ad- 
miral Peary  as  its  chairman.  He  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Philadelphia  Geographical 
Society;  the  American  Alpine  Club;  National 
Geographic  Society;  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York;  New  York  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce; the  Pennsylvania  Society;  the  Aero 
Club  of  America;  and  all  principal  home  and 
foreign  geographical  societies,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Fellow  A.AA.S. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  1903;  president  of  the  eighth  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress,  Washington, 
1904;  honorary  vice-president  of  the  ninth 
International  Geographical  Congress,  Geneva, 
1908;  and  of  the  tenth  at  Rome,  1913;  was  a 
United  States  Government  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Polar  Commission  at  Kome,  1313; 
now  secretary  of  the  International  Polar  Com- 
mission ;  president  of  the  Explorers  Club ; 
governor  of  Aero  Club;  chairman.  National 
Aerial  Coast  Patrol  Commission;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Aeronautical  Association. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Northward  Over  the 
Great  lee"  (18981;  "  Snow  land  Folk" 
(1904);  "Nearest  the  Pole"  (1907);  "The 
North  Pole"  (1010)  ;  and  is  a  contributor  to 
geographical  journals  and  popular  magazines, 
f-QiBSOH,  Paris,  manufacturer,  b.  in  Brown- 
fleld.  Me.,  1  July,  1830,  son  of  Abel  and  Ann 
(Howard)  Gibson.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  lumberman,  and  held  several  public  offices. 
On  the  paternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  from 
John  Gibson  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1631,  settling  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Samuel  Howard,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  tea  party,  which  was  active 
in  the  days  preceding  the  war  of  independence. 
He  was  educated  at  Bridgton  and  Fryeburg 
Academies  in  Maine,  and  entered  Bow  do  in 
College  in  1847,  graduating  in  1851.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  business  career  as  a  flour 
maker  in  association  with  William  W.  East- 
man, in  Minneapolis.  They  built  up  a  large 
and  successful  business,  and  in  1862  estab- 
lished the  Star  Woolen  Mill  in  that  city. 
Having  failed  as  a  woolen  manufacturer, 
owing  to  the  general  business  depression  fol- 
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lowing  the  Civil  VSar  and  the  financial  panic 

of    1873    he   emigrated   tD   Montana    in    IS79 

then    a    sparsely    settled    State       Four    years 

later  he  founded  the  city  of  Great  Falla  at  the 

falls  of  the  Missouri  River      He  availed  htm 

self  of  manj  of  the  opportunities  which  offered 

themstUes   to   early 

settlers        He     \ion 

practical     triumphs 

of    honor    and    util 

ity,      through      his 

habits    of    industry 

untiring     zeil      ■ti  ' 

clear  lusmess  idea 

and   was   chosen    i 

fill  many   important   / 

public     offices 

1889      he     uai 

member  of  the  Mon    ' 

tana    Constitutional  ^ 

Convention    and  for   ' 

four    years 

member  of  the  State 

senate 

chosen   U     8     Sena 

tor    from    Montana    ' 

in    1901     and   while 

acting    in    this    (,a 

paeity    tried   to   effect   a    thange    in    the   land 

laws      that      would      enable      actual      settlers 

rather  than  speculators  to  icquire  go\eroment 

lands      Mr    Cibson  is  deepU   interested  in  the 

agricultural  development  of  the  State  and  has 

persistently    urged    an     improienienC     in    the 

rnethods    employed    in    the    semi  irid    States 

entire  career  has  been  characterized  bv 
untiring  industry  and  conscientious  syste 
matic  and  thorough  examination  of  business 
detad       In    1001    Boudoin    College    conferred 

.  him  the  degree  of  LLD  He  was  mar 
ried,  in  1859  to  Valeria  Goodenow  Sweat 
daughter  of  Jessy  P  Sweat  who  died  IB 
Aug    1900 

HIXON     Frank    Pennell      lumbtrman    and 
banker,  b.   in  La   Crosse,  Wis.,   13  Oct.,   1862, 

of    Gideon    Cooley    (1820-92)    and    Ellen 
Jane    (Pennell)    Hixon,  daughter  ot  Abraham 
Pennell,    ot    Honeoye,    N.    Y.      His    father,    a 
native  ot  Roxbury,  Vt.,  was  a  pioneer  lumber- 
n  and  capitalist  of  Wisconsin,  a  moat  gen- 
us  and   public- spirited   citizen.     He   settled 
La   Crosse   in    1856,  organized   the  firm   of 
Crosby  and  Hixon    (later  Hixon  and  Wrthee) 
and  other  lumber  interests;  was  principal  own- 
r  of   the   Listmen   Flour  Mill   at   La   Crosse, 
nd   largely   interested   in   the   Hannibal-  Saw 
Mill  Company  at  Hannibal,  Mo,,  and  the  Glen 
City  Saw  Mill  Co.,  Quincy,   III.     He  was   the 
organizer  and,  until  his  death,  president  o!  the 
La   Crosse   National   Bank.     He   was   Eepubli- 

in  politics  and  served  several  terms  in  the 
State    senate.     It    was    said    ot    him;    "As    a 

en    and   neighbor,   Gideon   C,    Hixon    was 

of  the  best  vfhere  be  lived.     He  was  gen- 

s  to  a  fault,  liberal  in  public  matters,  his 
annual  contributions  mounting  into  the  thou- 
sands, A  sound  financier,  the  advice  he  gave 
when  sought  was  conservative  and  never 
biased,"  Frank  P.  Hixon  attended  the  public 
schools   of   La    Crosse,    and   later   the   Racine 

imar  school.  In  1880,  preferring  a  bus- 
to  a  professional  career,  he  entered  the 
employ  ot  his  father  in  the  mills  of  O,  C, 
Hixon  and  Company,  at  Hannibal,  Mo.     After 
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two  years  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  upon 
the  organization  of  tlia  T.  B.  Scott  Lumber 
Company,  of  Merrill,  Wia.,  in  1883,  became  its 
secretary.  He  was  later  president  and  man- 
ager of  this  company  and  resided  in  Merrill 
until  1893,  when  he  removed  to  La  Crossf. 
He  is  also  president  of  Hixan  and  Company, 
of  the  Pioneer  Investment  Company,  and  of 
Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is 
vice-president  of  Crook  t  L  b  C 
pany,  MeCloud  River  L   mb      C  mp  81 

lin-Carpenter   Company         d   L      t  C  tj 

Railroad  Company;  is      d   ect        f  th    Se 
ity   National   Bank  of   M  pi       th     M 

neapolis   Listrian   Mill   C  mp  d   P  g 

Eiver     Lumber    Compa  y       H  tly      e- 

signed  his  position   as     &i  d  d       t 

several  banks,  in  La  C  d    1      h        t 

become  a  director  in  th    t  d 
of   Minneapolis   at   the   t 
a  practical  recogn  t 


of  the  Federal   Reserve 

in  solving  banking  probi  m        K    A     I 

active  business  life,  and  b 

ary   to   it,   Mr.   Hixon'     g      t    t       t 

been      in     the     public     g     1  d     h 

used  every  opportunity  t 


f    t 


1  priv 


tl 


th 


-    the  bolder  of  any  publ 

which  he  always  refused      H     b       m  d     b 
self  useful   to  the  com  ty         m     3 

following   his   father's  mpl  1  b      1 

practical    way.     He    is    p  es  d     t      f    th      1 
Crosse  Hospital  Assoc  tat  t      te       ft) 

Young    Men's    Christia       4  soc    t  d 

member   of   various   bo     d        f     h      t  H 

has   always   been   recko     d      po  f  t 

among   the   citizens   of   L      C  II 

tivities  for  the  upbuild    g       d  bctie  m     t     f 
the   city.     Out   of    his  ft  h      b    It 

and    equipped,    in    connect  ith    th      h  gh 

school,  and  presented  to  th       ty      gym 
a  awimining-pool.  and  a         pi  t  It 

ing-3chool.     Genial    and  p  th  t       by 

ture,  Mr.  Hixon's  many    pi     d  d  q     1  t  d 

untiring  efforts  in  behalf     f     th        1         m  d 
him  one  of  the  most  pop  I      m  L    C 

He    is    a    member    of  lib         m     g 

them  the  Chicago  Club    M  p  1      CI  b    L 

Crosse    Club,    and    La    C  C       t  y    CI  b 

His    favorite    recreation  golf      M       H 

married,  in  Highland  P     It    III     IS  D        18S« 
Minnie    Louise    Scott,  f    Th  B 

Scott,   of   Merrill,   Wis.     Tl   y   h         t  hi 

dren,   Dorothy,   wife  of  Log       CI     d        g      f 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Ell       J      phi       H 

WEAN    Frank  linool       1    vy        b  W 1 

hamsfield     Ashtabula    C       t       Oh        6    A  g 
1860    son  of  Ira  Eddy       d  M  I  [B  1     p} 

Wean      At  the  age  of  fi  h        m      d 

with  his  pirents  to  a  fa  m        T  at  1     C       ty 
Mich     nhere   he  attend  d   th     d  t   sih     1 

and    later    the    li  gh        h     1         f    C  d 

Corunna    thus  complcti  g  h      p    p  f 

entrance  to  Ihe  Lnnera  ty     f  M    I  g  Th 

spirit    of    self  rel  anee         d        d  p    d 
charact eristic  of  the  ma      m      f    t  d    t    If 
his  youth    and   it   sete  t  f     g     h 

wai   earnmg   h  s   oun   1      1  h     d   by   t      h 
school  during  the  ninte     m     th        F    m   1S81 
to  18S5  he  was  principal     f  th    1  gh      lool 
Alpena    Mich      During  tl      1  tt      p  rt     f  th 
period  he  commenced  th      t  d       f  I  th 

office  of  K     T    KeUy,  afterward  Judge  Kelly, 


of  the  circuit  court      In   1885  86  he  attended 

the  la«    school  of  the  Unnersity  of  Michigan 

at   4nn  Arbcr   and  in  the  latter  year  was  ad 

mitted   to   the   bar   of   the   Supreme   Court   of 

Michigan      Durmg  the  same  year  he  came  to 

Chicago   and   entered   the   law   office  of  Swett, 

Groascup    and    Swett    as    a    clerk       Leonard 

S«ett  and  Peter  S   t  roascup  of  this  firm  were 

both   men   of   recognized   abihty    ttith   an   ex 

ensive  (ractice      In   1887   Mr    V\ean  received 

degree  from   the  Union  College  of  Law  and 

as  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinoia      About  a 

year   and   a   halt   after   his   admits  on   to   the 

'  ar  of  Michigan  and  shortly  after  receiving  hia 

cense   to   practice   in   Illinois    Messrs    Swett 

nd  Grosscup  asked  him  to  become  a  member 

f  thtir  firm    and  la  the  following  year    1888 

the  firm  became  known  as  Suett   Grosscup  and 

Wean      At  that  time  Leonard  Swett  was  one 

f   the  most   commanding   hgures   at   the   lar 

f    Illinois     and    Mr     GrnsBcup    was    rapidly 

ming    into    the    wide    reputation    which    he 

fterward   attained      Thus   this   invitation   to 

b  come  one  of  their   firm  proved   an   unusual 

pportunity  tor  a  3TOUng  lawyer  of  such  lim 

ted  experience      Mr    Wean  was  a  member  of 

that  firm  until  the  death  of  Leonard  Swett  in 

1889     thereafter  he   remained   the  partner  of 

Wr    Groascup   until   the   latter  s   appointment 

t    the  Federal  bench  in  1802     From  that  time 

ntil  the  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy  I  aw  in 

1898  he  practiced  alone    and   since  that  time 

h     has  not  been  engaged  in  general  practice 

Before   taking   up   tl  e   duties   of   his   present 

p  aitioi      Mr     Weana   activities   were    almost 

lelv  confined  to  equity  eases      In   fact    the 

11  m   of   which   he   became   a   member   had   no 

business   of   the   kind   ordinarily   intrusted   to 

ung    lawyers      He    has   handled   many   litl 

g  ted   cases    first   as   an   assistant    and   later 

dependentlv  and  practically  all  of  them  have 

b  en  matters  of  first  importance      Also   before 

h  3  appointment  as  referee  m   bankruptcy    he 

aa    on    several    oci^a^ions    appointed    by   the 

United   'states  courts  speeial  master   in  ehan 

ry  to  hear  and  determine  such  cases  as  At 

1  ntio  Trust   Company  of  New    York   vs    The 

Peoria   Water   Company     West   Chicago   Park 

Commissioners  vs  The  Receiver  of  the  National 

Bank  of  Illinois    and  other  casei  wherein  the 

sues  involved  were  intricate  and  the  amounts 

t    stake    large       In    his    general    practice    he 

tahlished    a    reputation   of   which    any   man 

ight  well   be  proud     but   it   is  as  referee   in 

1    nkruptev  that  he   has  made  a   name  whith 

II  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  records  of  the 

F  deral  courts   in  Illinois      Shortly  after  the 

aetment  of  the  Bankruptcy   Law    and  lietore 

ts  administration   began    Mr    V\pan   ivas  ap 

p  Inted  one  of  the  two  referees  for  the  Ch  cago 

d  strict    and  has  Oiled   that  olbce  ever   sinie 

This  country  3  other  great  center — New   iork 

-has   many   referees   in   bankruptcy    each   ot 

h>m  devotes  but  a  part     f  hia  time  to  thai 

ork      Chicago   hai   but   t«o     and   the   cases 

ming  before  them  are  bo  numerous   and  the 

terests  involved  are  in  the  iggregate  so  vast 

that   their   whole   time   for   the    last   eighteen 

1   been   devoted   to   the   work      Prac 

t    ally  the  entire  idminiatration  of  the  bank 

ptcy    cases    of   the    Federal    courts    of   this 

d  strict     u  eluding    the    decision    of    litigated 

of     aim  st     Lverv     variety    involved 

therein    is  left,  in  the  first  instance    to  these 
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two  referees  This  work  has  demanded  and 
has  been  worthy  of  the  highest  trdti  of  legal 
ability  and  judieia!  attainments  and  it  la 
speaking  mithm  bounds  to  sa\  that  during  his 
eighteen  years  seriiee  in  that  eapacity  Mr 
Wean  has  made  a  reputation  that  for  fairness 
thuroughneaa  and  rigid  fidelity  has  not  been 
Burpaased  among  the  bankruptej  courts  of  the 
United  States  When  Mr  Wean  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  position  the  bankriiptey  law  was 
large h  untried  The  administration  of  bank 
rupt  estates  has  ahiaja  furnished  to  interested 
parties  and  to  a  certain  class  of  la«jero  a 
strong  temptation  to  jiroftt  In  impositions  upon 
the  court  To  the  administration  of  these 
estates  sneh  attempts  it  imposition  are  from 
the  ver\  nature  of  (he  matters  in  hand  eon 
stant  and  insistent  To  nsist  them  requires 
clear  thinking  and  a  eourageouB  adherence  to 
his  coniiitions  He  his  displaced  these  cliar 
aetenstics  in  a  marked  degrot  and  the  record 
he  has  thus  made  has  placed  no  small  part  in 
giving  to  the  bankruptcy  court--  a  standing 
which  has  resulted  m  their  becoming  a  per 
manent  institution  Mr  Wean  has  an  infer 
esting  personality  He  commands  the  respect 
of  all  iMth  whom  he  has  dialings  and  hclds 
the  lasting  friendship  of  those  «ho  know  him 
best  Although  as  firm  as  steel  and  as  fixed 
as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  especially  when 
conditions  demand  a  strict  and  uneompromis 
mg  interpretation  of  the  Ian  atill  there  is  a 
gentleness  and  fie\ibility  in  his  nature  born 
of  truth  and  right  which  asserts  itself  at 
every  opportune  time  so  that  those  uho  av>ait 
his  decisions  cannot  but  feel  that  his  efforts 
are  wholly  to  tarry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  thus  render  justice  to  all  concerned  His 
rugged  honesty  and  loyalty  to  those  with  whom 
he  associates  Is  the  keynote  of  his  success 
Probably  no  lawyer  ever  left  hia  courtroom 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  been  gi\en 
a  fair  minded  careful  and  intelligent  hearing 
Hia  e^eeutue  abilities  and  judicial  mind  fit 
him  admirably  for  the  high  office  which  he 
holds  Mr  Wean  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Club  the  Law  Club  and  Ihe  E\moor  Country 
Club  also  of  the  Chicago  Bar  ^asueiation  and 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associat  on  He  mar 
ried  m  December  18S7  Birtha  "\lav  Coombs 
who  died  m  1016  leaving  one  daughter  Evan 
geline  wife  of  0  Dickinson  Street  of  New 
York  City 

OCHS  Adolph  S  journalist  and  publisher 
b  in  Cincinnati  Obio  12  March  I'^SS  son  of 
Julius  and  Bertha  (Le^yl  OLhe  who  came 
from  Germanj  in  1844  He  receiicd  his  edu 
cation  in  the  common  schools  of  Knos^ille 
Tenn  and  there  while  still  a  schoolboy  m 
186')  70  he  was  a  newsboy  and  carrier  deln' 
ering  newspapers  to  aubaeribers  in  1871  he 
was  eroployed  for  a  time  aa  clerk  in  his  uncle  s 
wholesale  grocery  in  Providence  R  I  and  at 
the  same  time  attended  night  school  The  nejit 
>eaT  he  was  a  druggists  apprentue  in  Knox 
Mile  In  1872  he  set  out  to  learn  the  printers 
trade  and  four  years  later  he  became  assistant 
to  the  foreman  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Knowille  Tribune "  Mr  Ocha  had  now 
found  hiB  career  for  a  year  later  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chattanooga  Dispatch  and 
WIS  practieally  m  charge  of  the  paper — at  the 
age  of  nineteen  In  187'3  he  bought  the  Chatta 
nooga     Timea     of  whuh  he  is  still  the  owner 
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The  "Tradesman,"  a  trade  publication  for 
many  years  well  known  throughout  the  South, 
waa  established  by  him  in  1879.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  established,  and  he  became 
its  president.  At  the  time  he  entered  upon 
these  venturea  Mr.  Ochs  waa  atill  a  young 
man,  but  hia  tirelesa  industry,  hia  courage, 
his  unusual  abilitiea.  already  evident,  had  won 
for  him  many  friends.  They  had  confidence  in 
him  and  were  ready  to  aid  him  when  he  needed 
aid.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  devoted  all  hia 
attention  to  hia  Chattanooga  publications.  He 
won  the  confidence  of  the  community,  aa  he  had 
won  that  of  his  friends.  Chattahooga  was  then 
a  small  city,  but  he  built  up  a  very  valuable 
newspaper  property:  he  made  the  "Times"  a 
leading  paper  of  the  State,  Then  he  sought  a 
broader  field,  and  again  his  c  ag  1 '  tut 
in  himself,  and  the  good  opinio      hid  d 

bv  demonstrated  capacity  wer  mad  m  ft 
when  in  18fl6  he  acquired  th  nt  1  d 
management  of  the  New  York      T  m  H 

aims  and  the  principles  that  gu  ded  1  m  h 
been  set  forth  in  hia  own  wo  d  I  th       It 

there  was  an  opportunity  in  th  s  g  t  ty 
for  a  metropolitan  newspape  nd  d  n 
ideal    interior   daily   principle       a  p  p 

with  all  the  news  that  s  fit  to  p  nt  h  tl 
presented   and    fairly   and    int  11  g  ntl  t 

preted;  a  newspaper  for  enlight  d  th  ht 
ful  people;  a  newspaper  condu  ted  a  a  d  nt 
dignifitd  journal."  As  an  int  t  g  h  pt 
lewspaper  history  it  is  wo  tl  hit  put 
record  here  the  storv  of  M  Och  p 
chase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  "  Times  " 
as   t  t  Id  bj  t  m  dd         If        th 

Nat        I  Ed  t       I  A  aoe    t  t    f  f    g 

in  N       Y    k  C  t  1   J  1016        N 

right  h        I        h  t     m  k 


th 


t  th 


t     p  f  th 

cont     II    g       dmj      ty      t        tfhN 
York      T  m  I      h  II    m  k  d 
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the  t  m      b  t       d  ly  p  bl    hed        d  th  y 
as    f  II  Th      C      g     J  E  t  t      sold 

m   1893    tl  m         d  good       11     f  th     N 

Itork      Tm         f  11         d  11  h 
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h  f      $1 000  bo  d  15    h  f    f    k 

b  lb      b  d  f     $7    OOf    f  th    b<  nd 
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Building,  a  structure  of  eleven  atoriea  entirelj 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  "  Times,"  was  erected 
and  to  this  new  home,  the  third  in  Mr.  Ochs 
administration,  the  business  was  removed  in 
February,  1913.     Three  yeara  later,  as  a  pro 
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financial  review  of  affairs  in  the  monev  market 
the  banking  and  investment  field  appeared  in 
1911  The  Times  aNo  publishes  a  very 
complete  classified  mdev  making  possible 
readv  reference  to  any  editorial  or  news  article 
printed  m  its  columns  The  European  \\ar 
furnished  the  occaeion  and  the  material  for 
t\  )  new  publications  the  Mid  Week  Pictorial 
and  the  Current  History  Prom  the  very  be 
ginning  ot  the  war  m  August  1914  the 
Times  receiied  eiery  week  a  large  number 
of  photographs  illu'atrating  war  scenes  far 
more  than  could  be  used  in  the  'Sunday  Sup 
plement  To  meet  the  public  den  and  for  war 
pictures  the  Mid  Week  Pictorial  was  estab 
lished  containing  many  pages  ot  reproductions 
of  \iar  photograpl  a  in  rotogravure  Jiaued 
from  the  Times  office  but  sold  separately 
it  has  become  an  estibliahed  publication  The 
Current  History  was  the  outcome  not  only  of 
the  war  but  of  a  discoverj  or  rather  of  a 
demjnatration  When  the  several  belligerent 
lowers  pul  lished  the  diplomatiL  orresjond 
nee  that  immediately  preceded  the  outbreak 
f  hostilities  the  letters  of  the  ministers  am 
laaaadora  and  secretaries  of  foreign  affairs 
icre  prilled  as  a  part  ot  the  days  news  by 
the  Times  and  other  American  newsjapers 
Mr  Ochs  conce  \ed  the  idea  of  assembling  this 
ass  ot  dispatches  in  one  publication  as  a 
nvenient  referen  e  manual  for  the  intorma 
tion  and  use  of  multitudes  of  Americana  who 
eager  to  gam  e^aet  knowledge  upon  the 
question  ot  responaibility  t  r  the  war  then 
'i  discuaaed  They  ivere  indeed  a  multi 
tude  Ot  the  pamphlet  called  the  W  hite 
Papers  containing  this  offic  al  correspondence 
the  Timea  printed  and  aold  over  200  000 
copiea  The  diapatchea  ot  diptomata  are  not 
reading  for  the  mindless    and  the  very  wide 
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spread  demand  for  the  "  Whtte  Papers  "  was 
another  demonatration  of  the  soundness  of  the 
belief  and  principles  upon  which  the  "  Times  " 
itself  had  risen  to  its  high  place  in  American 
ioiirnalism— the  conviction  that  there  is  a  vast 
intelligent  public  interested  in  the  serious 
things  of  this  world  and  always  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  those  who  serve  its  need.  The 
Current  History,  first  issued  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1915,  appearing  as  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, and  semi-annually  as  bound  volumes,  is 
a  compilation  not  only  of  official  documents 
and  correspondence,  but  it  has  printed  also 
the  public  utterances  of  statesmen  of  all  the 
powers  at  war,  the  addresses  of  organized 
bodies,  such  as  the  German  university  pro- 
fessors, the  chief  documents  of  the  great  prop- 
aganda on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  private  individuals,  notable  press  comments, 
all  constituting  a  running  history  of  the  war, 
with  accounts  of  its  progress  in  text  and  maps. 
Again  Mr.  Ochs  showed  himself  to  be  a  sure 
judge  of  the  public  need  and  desire,  for  the 
Current  History  has  come  into  high  favor  as 
a  storehouse  of  information  about  the  war 
from  the  beginning.  Although  Mr.  Ochs  was 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadel- 
phia "  Times  "  from  May,  1901,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  property,  until  he  decided  to  dis- 
continue its  publication,  and  also  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger" 
from  July,  1902,  until  he  sold  his  controlling 
interest  in  1012,  his  energy  and  attention  have 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  New 
York  "  Times,"  his  Chattanooga  paper  having 
been  managed  by  his  brother,  Milton  Ochs, 
while  his  brother,  George  W.  Ochs,  was  the 
publisher  and  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Public  Ledger."  Mr.  Ochs'  ambition  and 
ideals  of  the  making  of  a  newspaper,  as  formu- 
lated early  in  his  career,  have  been  faithfully 
applied  in  the  development  of  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  He  said  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Editorial  Association  in  St,  Paul, 
Minn,,  in  June,  1891.  that  the  day  of  the  news- 
paper as  an  organ  was  passing:  "The  people, 
as  they  gain  culture,  breadth  of  understanding, 
and  independence  of  thought  ■  ■  ,  more  and 
more  demand  the  paper  that  prints  a  history 
of  each  day  without  fear  of  consequences,  the 
favoring  of  special  theories,  or  the  promotion 
of  personal  interests  "  The  ''  Times  "  has  been 
conducted  in  accordance  with  this  principle. 
Although  usually  described  as  an  independent 
Democratic  newspaper,  it  is  bound  to  no  party, 
is  independent  in  no  limited  sense  of  the  word. 
It  supported  Republican  candidates  for  the 
presidency  against  Mr,  Bryan  in  his  three 
campaigns.  As  it  ia  pre-eminently  a  news- 
paper it  treats  both  parties  with  equal  fairness 
in  its  reports  of  political  campaign  activities 
and  utterances.  So  far  as  it  ia  possible  and 
necessary  to  give  "  All  the  News  that's  Fit  to 
Print,"  Mr  Ocha  strives  to  apply  the  principle 
embodied  in  that  motto  of  the  paptr  printed 
every  day  at  the  head  of  its  columns  In  its 
zeal  for  the  presentation  of  the  days  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  its  independ 
ence  of  political  or  other  mfluences  in  its  fair 
neas  and  candor  in  its  ■woidance  of  sen^iti  n 
alism  and  in  its  standard  of  conduct  it  reflects 
hia  newspaper  ideals  and  bears  the  impress  of 
his  eharatter 
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JOHES,  Walter  Clyde,  lawyer,  b.  in  Pilot 
Grove,  Ia„  27  Dee,,  1870.  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Sarah  (BufHngton)  Jones.  Through  both 
his  parents  he  is  descended  from  families 
whose  earliest  representatives  came  to  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  hia  father's  family  being  of  Welsh 
origin.  His  father  was  a  Quaker,  born  in 
Ohio,  who  removed  to  the  southeastern  section 
of  Iowa  in  1833  and,  taking  up  a  government 
land  claim  there,  founded  the  town  of  Pilot 
Grove.  As  a  boy,  Mr,  Jones  acquired  his 
elementary  and  grammar  school  education  in 
the  public  schools  ol  Keokuk,  la.,  in  which 
community  his  parents  had  settled  when  he 
was  three  years  of  age.  After  graduating 
from  high  school,  he  entered  the  Iowa  State 
College,  taking  the  full  course  in  electrical 
engineering.  When  he  was  graduated,  in  1891, 
he  headed  the  honor  list  of  all  the  graduates  up 
to  that  time.  For  some  time  immediately 
after  he  was  engaged  in  designing  machinery 
and  installations  for  electrical  apparatus,  as- 
sisting in  fitting  out  the  iron  mines  of  Mich- 
igan with  the  first  electric  lamps  ever  em- 
ployed in  mines.  On  coming  to  Chicago,  he 
attended  the  evening  claasoa  of  the  Chicago 
College  of  Law.  During  the  day  he  gained 
his  living  as  an  electrical  espert,  serving 
often  as  witness  in  court  cases  involving 
technical  knowledge  of  electrical  engineering. 
In  1893  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
"  Electrical  Engineering  Magazine "  for  an 
essay  on  "  Electricity  at  the  World's  Fair," 
which  was  only  the  first  of  many  contribu- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  to  trade  and  pro- 
fessional journals.  One  of  these  articles, 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Telephone,"  is  atill 
considered  a  classic  on  that  subject  and  baa 
been  many  times  republished.  In  1804  ha 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Law, 
then  continued  his  studies  at  the  Lake  Forest 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  a  year 
later  with  the  degree  of  LLB,  In  the  year 
following  he  began  practicing  law  in  Chicago, 
Not  long  afterward  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Keene  H,  Addington;  since  then  two 
other  partners  have  been  admitted,  and  the 
firm  is  now  known  as  Jones,  Addington, 
Ames  and  Seibold,  with  offices  in  both  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  its  specialty  being  cor- 
poration  law,  the  firm  being  counael  for  a 
number  of  large  corporations  Mr.  Jonea  is 
also  retained  largely  in  eases  involving  tech- 
nical points  in  electricity.  In  1898  he  was 
counsel  for  the  automobile  companies  in  con- 
testing the  ordinance  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  South  Park,  in  Chicago,  ex- 
eluding  automobiles  from  the  boulevards  and 
parka  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fright- 
ened horses.  After  a  protracted  and  bitter 
fight  through  the  courts,  Mr.  Jones  succeeded 
in  having  the  ordinance  declared  void.  This 
waa  the  first  decision  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  .automobiles  on  the  streets  and  highways 
were  established.  Very  early  in  his  career 
Mr.  Jones  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 

Sublic  affairs  and  became  asssociated  with  the 
epublican  party.  In  1890,  during  the  Fall 
Festival  in  Chicago,  he  acted  as  chief  aide  to 
President  McKinley.  being  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  President's  reception. 
In  1900  he  filled  the  same  position  during  the 
Grand   Army    encampment.     He    has    always 
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BBOOES,   Philllpa,   Episcopal   bishop,   b.    in 

B  ston,    Mass.,    13    Dec.,    1835;    d,    there,    23 

J  tl.,    1893,   son   of   William   Gray   and   Mary 

\  n   (Phillips)   Brooks.     He  was,  as  Dr.  Bras- 

t     '  expressed   it,  "  the  consummate  flower  of 

e   generations   of   cultured   Puritan   stoek," 

h    ng  descended  through  a  long  line  of  Ameri- 

anceators,    noted    for    culture,    learning, 

alth,  and  high  social  position.     Hia  fatiier 

8  a   typical   merchant,   solid,   practical   and 

t  inclined   to   an  undue   expression   of   emo- 

t    n.    It  waa  probably  from  hia  mother  that  he 

I  erited   the   imagination,   the   spiritual   fire, 

d  the   intense   idealism  which  so  eharacter- 

m  ans,  as  well  as  high  social  position,  his  par- 
ts  accorded    him   every   educational    advan- 
tage  attainable,   while   his   mother   devoted   a 
g    at  deal  of  her  attention  to  exerciaing  those 
h  me  influencea  which  contribute  quite  as  much 
the   development  of  character   as  academic 
t    ching.    Young  Brooks  was  educated  at  Bos- 
t     's   famous   Latin   School,  where   much   em- 
ph  sis  was  placed  on'  the  teaching  of  English 
mposition   and   the   ancient   classics.      Later 
h      entered    Harvard    University    where    "  hia 
ecord   as   a   student,"   says   one   of   his  biog- 
phors,    "  shows    that    he    possessed    the    ca- 
p     ity  for  exact  scholarship,  but  also  that  he 
h  d  no  ambition  to  maintain  a  high  rank  in 
h      class.     He  took  hia  college  course  easily, 
t  nding  thirteenth  in  a  class  of  sixty-six.    He 
g     e  the  impression  of  one  who  waa  not  obliged 
t    drudge  in  order  to  master  his  studies."    At 
th  s  time  he  gave  no   indication  of  being  an 
tor;   in  later  life,  when   his  powers  aa  an 
I  quent   preacher  began   attracting  attention, 
e    were    more    surpriaed    than    hia    claaa- 

lied    in    college    and    the   occasional    papers 

h  ch  he  prepared  for  the  college  societies  to 

h  ch  he  belonged  were  considered  of  a  high 

der  of  merit  from  a  literary  standpoint.     He 

g    duated   from   Harvard   in    1855,   when   not 

q    te  twenty   years  old,   and   immediately  ob- 

t    ned   an   appointment   aa   usher,   or   subordi- 

te   teacher,   in   the   Latin   School.      At   this 

t  me  the  thought  of  entering  the  ministry  had 

t    yet    presented    itself   to    him.      He    had 

p!  nned   for   himself  the  career  of  a  teacher. 

After  gaining  some  preliminary  experience  in 

th     Latin  School,  he  proposed  to  go  abroad 

d  there,  by  further  study,  fit  himself  for  a 

tiege  professorship.     But  he  waa  essentially 

t   a    achool   teacher.      Of   a   gentle,   amiable 

d   position,  he  found  himself  unable  to  main- 

t    n  discipline  among  the  turbulent  boys  who 

e  placed  under  hia  charge.     After  several 

m  ntha  of  hopeless  efTort  he  resigned,  acknowl- 

dging  his  defeat.    Hia  chagrin  waa  very  deep, 

f       he   made   no    fur  her   attempts   to    teach. 

After  a  abort  period  of  uncertainty  he  entered 

th     Episcopal   Theological   School    in   Alexan- 

d    a,  Va.,  probably  under  the  influence  of  bis 

m  ther,  a  woman  of   intense  religious  convic- 

t    na.     Obviously  the  decision  must  have  been 

t  ken  very  suddenly,  for  on  entering  the  aemi- 

y  young  Brooks  had  not  yet  received  con- 

fi    lation  in  the  Episcopal  Church.     This  cere- 

ly  waa  not  performed  until  the  close  of  the 

t  year.     According  to  the  letters  he  wrote 

le'  he  waa  not  very  well  pleased  with  this 

■  institution  of  learning.     "  I  have  serious 

bis  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  for  me 
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to  come  back  here  for  two  more  years'  he 
wrote  to  hia  father  whether  it  wont  be 
better  to  atiidj  at  home  if  this  is  reallj  the 
b*Bt  seminary  m  the  tountrj  All  that  we 

get  in  the  lecture  and  recitation  ronnis  I  eon 
eider  worth  just  nothing  It   is  the  most 

shiftless  slipshod  place  I  eier  saw  Never 
theless  here  he  stayed  for  hia  full  course  but 
the  faults  of  the  institution  cauied  him  to 
place  more  reliance  on  his  own  initiative  and 
to  work  for  hunielf  Probably  this  self  educa 
tion  winch  he  felt  forced  on  him  did  much 
to  develop  independence  of  mind  and  habits 
of  solitary  thought  and  study  the  habit  of 
free  mi  eatigation  and  diligent  reading  which 
were  of  great  value  Thia  lack  ID  the  insti 
tution  also  caused  the  students  to  assist  each 
other  and  criticize  each  others  work  as  they 
would  not  have  done  in  a  more  perfectly  regu 
lated  institution  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
place  in  vihich  a  Touth  of  independent  mind 
could  best  develop  The  late  Dr  W  N  Clarke 
said  of  young  Brooks  In  the  three  years 
that  he  spent  there  his  first  conscious  and 
well  directed  work  was  done  The  seminary 
was  so  little  absorhing  that  he  took  his  own 
way  and  it  was  the  way  of  reading  His 
reading  was  enormous  in  amount  and  very 
wide  in  range  Here  it  was  that  he  began  a 
practice  which  he  retamed  a*  a  habit  for  the 
rest  of  hia  life  He  alwajs  larried  with  him 
a  note  book  one  part  he  devoted  to  noting 
down  the  thoughts  he  heard  expressed  by 
others  vvhich  he  thought  worth  remembering 
while  in  another  part  he  jotted  down  his  own 
thoughts  This  latter  section  was  by  far  the 
most  voluminously  written  In  his  senior  year 
he  began  to  preach  he  and  another  atudtnt 
took  charge  of  a  small  mission  at  Sharon 
three  milia  distant  His  first  attempt  was  an 
abject  failure  apparently  as  diBa<!trous  a  de 
feat  as  his  first  attempt  at  teaching  But 
this  time  he  did  not  retire  from  the  field 
'  Try  again  was  the  most  comforting  criti 
cism  he  could  obtain  from  his  fellow  student 
And  try  agiin  he  did  After  a  few  more  at 
tempts  he  found  himself  and  there  ii  no 
further  record  of  lailure  Toward  the  clnae 
of  the  year  two  strangers  appeared  in  his  con 
gregation  one  Sunday  and  liatencd  to  his  ser 
mon  very  attentively  He  was  very  nervous 
for  he  was  not  used  to  attracting  such  close 
attention  After  the  serv  ice  the  strangers 
Bought  an  interview  with  him  and  stated  their 
business  They  were  a  committee  from  a 
large  Philadelphia  ehurth  which  had  come 
down  to  judge  him  W  ithout  further  remark 
they  invited  him  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia  He 
accepted  the  call  and  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  the  following  June  in  1859  For  two 
and  a  half  years  he  remained  with  this  church 
then  went  over  to  the  Church  of  the  Hoh 
Trinity  where  he  remained  atven  and  a  half 
years  He  was  then  called  to  Boston  hia 
native  city  w  here  he  became  miniater  of 
Trinity  Church  a  charge  he  held  for  tweity 
two  veir^  By  thio  time  he  had  already  begun 
to  attract  wide  attention  by  his  developing 
power?  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
ISfl  he  threw  himself  with  overwhelming 
enthuH  aam  into  the  aupfort  of  the  Union 
cauae  The  at  rr  ng  tim'"'  ind  events  seemed 
to  awaken  his  powers     His  patriotic 
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in  favor  of  the  Union  and  against  slavery, 
stirred  the  young  men  of  his  parish.  Before 
the  war  the  Episcopal  Church  had  attempted 
to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  in  regard  to 
slavery,  as  being  a  political  question.  But 
young  Brooks  would  have  none  of  thia  policy. 
Through  his  influence,  more  than  through  any 
other,  this  reactionary  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  changed  and  she  was  brought 
into  full  sympathy  with  the  government.  On 
the  asaasaination  of  Lincoln,  Brooks  preached 
a  eulogy  of  the  great  President,  which  still 
stands  aa  one  of  the  great  orations  brought 
forth  by  the  war.  It  attracted  national  at- 
tention to  the  young  preacher;  he  was  then 
not  more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  Boston, 
in  1869,  he  was  already  famous  all  over  the 
country;  his  Boston  congregation  built  him 
the  churcll  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
4nd  now  he  began  to  be  spoken  of  on  the  other 
^ide  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  invited  to  preach 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and,  finally,  before  the 
Queen.  The  sermon  on  this  latter  moment- 
ous occasion  was  "  A  Pillar  in  God's  Temple  " 
In  1872  his  church  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
Boston  fire,  and  then,  for  four  years,  he 
preached  in  Huntington  Hall.  Those  four 
vears  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  his  career. 
The  hall,  being  more  centrally  situated  than, 
his  church  had  been,  was  aoon  thronged  be- 
yond ita  capacity,  morning  and  afternoon. 
No  courses  of  lectures  on  literature,  art,  or 
science,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with 
which  this  hall  was  associated  ever  witnessed 
a  greater  audience.  This  was  the  case  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  till  people  became  accus- 
tomed to  it."  Here  it  was  that  Principal 
Tulloeh,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, heard  him,  in  18T4.  preach  the  sermon 
entitled  The  Opening  of  the  Eyes  and  then 
writing  to  his  wife  said  I  have  never  heird 
preaching  like  it  So  much  thought  and  ao 
much  life  combined  such  a  reach  of  mind 
and  such  a  depth  and  inaight  of  aoul  I  wis 
electrified  I  could  have  got  up  and  shouted  ' 
Another  important  epoch  of  hia  Boston  life 
was  hia  leituring  to  the  students  of  the  iale 
Divmity  School  Here  he  delivered  some  of 
his  most  immortal  lectures  later  published 
and  translated  into  French  and  read  by  mm 
jsters  to  this  day  of  every  denomination  His 
ministrv  to  the  students  of  Harvard  Lnner 
sitv  also  stands  out  significantly  His  voice 
was  often  heard  m  Appleton  Chapel  and  m  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Cambridge 
Of  all  the  preachers  who  w ere  mv ited  to 
speak  bLforc  the  student  body  he  was  by  far 
the  moat  popular  and  alwavs  bruugh  forth 
a  full  attendance  The  influeni^  vvhich  he 
wielded  over  the  Harvard  students  was  sym 
liolically  portrayed  when  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  his  body  was  borne  to  and  from 
Trinity  Church  where  the  scrv  cps  were  held 
on  the  shoulders  of  Harvard  studei  ts  Among 
the  substantial  tnbutei  g  ven  to  his  memory 
IB  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  at  Harvard  Col 
kge  The  fund  for  it  was  started  ly  the 
class  of  18^5  his  own  class  aid  it  was  swol 
len  not  only  by  thousands  of  graduates  but 
by  admiring  friends  ahroad  On  the  tablet 
in  the  entra.1  hall  is  the  inscription  A 
preacher  if  righte  usnesi  and  hope  majeatic 
in  atature    impetuous  m  utterances    rcj  icing 
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I    should    describe    Phillips    Brouks    as    the 

greater    preacher,    but    Mr.    Beecher    as    the 

Ctater  orator."  "  It  is  not  difficult,"  saya  Dr. 
wia  O.  Brastow,  in  his  "  Representative 
Modern  Preachers,"  to  fix  at  the  outset  upon 
what  is  most  distinctive  in  the  character  of 
Phillips  Brooks.  It  is  the  breadth  and  wealth 
of  his  humanity.  Using  the  term  in  a  some- 
what comprehensive  sense,  he  may  be  called 
the  great  Christian  humanist  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  came  to  the  world  with  a  great 
human  soul  and  he  bent  nil  his  energies  to 
the  task  of  interpreting  and  ennobling  human 
existence.  ...  He  was  not  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  was  indeed  loyal  to  his  church,  but  he  was 
free  from  many  of  its  limitations.  He  had 
but  scant  respect  for  an  institutional  Chris- 
tianity that  does  not  recognize  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  broader  than  the  church.  He  re- 
garded the  dogma  of  apostolic  authority  as  a 
fiction."  His  sermons  were  distinguished  for 
the  depth  of  their  Insight  and  the  variety  of 
their  thought,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
their  diction  and  the  earnestness  of  their 
spirituality.  His  method  of  delivery  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  was  noted  for  its 
rapidity  and  fervency.  But  striking  as  is 
the  form  of  his  sermons,  it  is  their  subject 
matter  which  makes  them  still  read,  by  stu- 
dents and  by  the  general  public  as  well.  They 
ere  essentially  vital,  dealing  not  with  ab- 
stract doctrines,  but  with  life  itself.  They 
express  the  opinions,  the  judgments,  and  the 
ideals  of  a  man  who  was  alive  in  hia  every 
fiber,  full  of  cnthuaiasm  and  loving  humanity. 
They  are  alive  with  his  personality.  In  his 
"Leetnres  on  Preaching"  (New  York,  1877 1, 
delivered  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  he 
has    given    his    most    thoughtful  'estimate    of 

E reaching  and  revealed  the  methods  which  he 
imself  followed.  The  volumes  of  sermons 
which  became  most  noted  were  "  The  Candle 
of  the  Lord  and  Other  Sermons";  "Sermons 
Preached  in  English  Churches"  (18831; 
"Twenty  Sermons"  (18861:  and  "The  Light 
of  the  World  and  Other  Sermons"  (18901. 
These  were  published  before  his  death  and 
were  finally  revised  by  his  own  hand.  The 
other  volumes,  "  Sermons  for  the  Principal 
Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  Year,"  and 
"  New  Starts  in  Lite "  were  collected  and 
printed  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote  several 
Christmas  and  Easter  Carols  and  many  maga- 
zine articles 

HcADOO,  William  Qlbbs,  lawyer  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  b.  near  Marietta, 
Ga,  31  Oct.,  18fi3,  son  of  William  Giljbs  and 
Mary  Faith  (Floyd)  McAdoo.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  but  left  before 
graduation  to  pursue  the  study  o£  law.  He 
was  admitted  '-  ^^~  '—   ="  '""=    "'  ■"■■""" 


J  the  bar,  in   1885,  at  Chatta- 


ooga  Tenn  Remoimg  to  New  York  City 
n  lb92  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
\Villiain  Mcidoo  who  bad  been  Assistant  Sec 
etarj  of  the  ^alv  He  became  interested  in 
he  transportation  nrolilem  presented  by  the 
unique  bcation  of  New  York  City  and  con 
ludod  that  it  could  be  solved  only  by  divert 
ng  the  stream  of  traffic  latterly  out  of  the 
ty,  thus  relieving  the  tremendous  congestion 
orth  and  south  Accordmglj  he  revived  the 
dea  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River, 
hieh  had  been  considered  as  early  as  1874 
by  DeWitt  Clinton  Haskm  and  abandoned 
after  disastrous  expcnmLnta  In  1002  he  or 
ganized  the  New  York  and  Jersey  Railroad 
Company  purchased  the  old  tunnel  begun  by 
Hankin  and  evolved  the  plan  for  the  present 
Hudson  Tunnel  System  which  was  built  and 
put  into  successful  operation  under  his  diree 
tion  The  financing  of  the  enterprise  waa 
especially  difficult  because  of  the  panics  of 
1S03  and  1S07  but  Mr  Mc4doo  uas  suLcesa 
ful  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  The  first 
tunnel,  which  was  that  running  from  Ho 
boken,  N  J ,  to  Nineteenth  Street  and  Si^th 
Aienue  New  York,  was  opened  by  Mr  Mc 
Adoo  25  Feb  1908  and  the  downtown  seition, 
running  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sta 
tion  Jersey  Citv  to  the  Hud&on  Terminal) 
New  York  10  July  1001  The  Transverai" 
Tunnel  under  the  New  Jersey  shore  connect 
ing  terminals  in  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
and  touching  all  the  important  railway  lines, 
was  inaugurated  2  Aug  1109  The  ihiet  en 
ginecr  waa  Charlei  M  Jacobs  (qi  for  details 
of  tunnel  I  Politically  Mr  McAdoo  is  a  Dem 
ocrat  He  has  always  been  active  in  the  (.aus^. 
of  good  government  but  held  no  political  office 
until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  President  tt  ilaon  in  1J13  He 
had  previously  worked  for  the  latter  b  nom 
■nation  and  election  being  vice  chairman  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
during  the  gre'iter  part  of  the  campaign  of 
1012  Soon  after  taking  office  the  difficult 
problems  connected  with  the  currency  legiala 
tion  presented  to  the  special  session  of  Con 
gresa  occupied  his  attention  Mr  McAdoo  had 
an  important  part  in  the  formulation  and 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  --.ystcm  au 
thorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  23 
Dec  1913  In  the  summers  of  1013  and  1014 
before  the  Federal  Peserve  Act  was  placed 
in  operation  Secretary  McAdon  deviled  [lans 
to  facilitate  the  movement  and  marketing  of 
crops  by  depositing  large  amounts  of  govern 
ment  funds  directh  in  the  banks  in  the  agri 
cultural   sections   of   the   country   where    they 


and  releasing  adequate  credit 
to  farmers  merchants  and  buaintss  generally 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  Mr  I^IcAdoo 
is  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re 
quire  the  national  banks  of  the  country  to  pay 
interest  on  all  goiernment  deposits  thereby 
earning  tor  the  national  treasury  several  mil 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  govern 
mcnt  3  money  by  the  banks  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  when  foreign  exchange 
was  disorganized  credit  facilities  destroyed 
and  shipping  praeticill>  suspended  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  ot  the  'secretary 
in    handling    the    financial    situation    quickly 
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reatored  confidence  and  credit  facilities  and 
averted  a  possible  financial  panic.  The  Secre- 
tary inaugurated  and  is  directing  a  movement 
to  create  stronger  and  eloaer  financial  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  For  this  purpose 
the  Secretary  suggested  the  holding  of  the 
First  Pan-American  Financial  Conference 
which  met  in  Washington  in  May,  1915,  As 
a  practical  instrument  to  carry  forward  the 
aims  of  the  conference,  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  created  the  Inter 
national  High  Commission,  of  which  Secretary 
tIcAdoo  is  president.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  mar 
ried  twice:  first,  18  Nov.,  1885,  Sarah  Hazel 
huTst  Fleming,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who 
d.  in  February,  1912;  second,  at  Washington 
D.  C,  7  May.  19U,  Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson 
daughter  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

CHAPIN,  Charles  Augustus,  capitalist,  b  m 
Edwardaburg.  Mich.,  2  Feb.,  1845 ;  d,  in 
Chicago,  111.,  22  Oct.,  1013,  son  of  Henry 
Austin  and  Ruby  (Nooney)  Chapin.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Paigntoivn,  England,  in  1635,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Springfield,  Mass.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  entered  active  life  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  father,  in  Niles,  Mich.  By  in- 
dustry and  good  investment  he  accumulated 
sufficient  means  and  information  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  and  in  1985,  in  associa- 
tion with  James  du  Shane  and  Andrew  An- 
derson, be  purchased  the  electric  company  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  The  enterprise  prospered 
through  successive  years;  he  later  acquired 
the  Buchanan  property,  and  then  co .operated 
with  the  Eastern  syndicate  in  developing  the 
Elkhart  and  Twin  Branch  plant.  The  per- 
fecting of  an  electrical  system  by  which  the 
water  power  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  could  be 
utilized  was  Mr.  Chapin's  constant  thought 
for  several  years.  He  felt  sure  of  its  ultimate 
success;  formed  the  Indiana  and  Michigan 
Power  Company,  which  financed  the  electrifi- 
cation of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  The  system  was 
completed  shortly  after  his  death  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1,000,000.  He  had  frequently 
expre^ed  the  wish  that  he  might  live  to 
the  work  completed,  for  he  always  felt  that 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitiide  to  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley,  the  place  of  hi  a  birth.  Mr.  Chapin 
financed  the  construction  of  dams,  at  Berrien 
Springs,  Hen  Islands,  Elkhart,  and  Niles,  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  hydi 
electric  power  in  Southern  Michigan  a 
Northern  Indiana.  For  many  years  he  w 
president  of  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  Power 
Company;  the  Niles  Paper  Company,  and  was 
the  owner  of  the  Chapin  mine  at  Iron  Moun- 
tain, near  Menominee,  Mich.  Mr.  Chapin's 
career  was  marked  by  energy,  perseverance, 
cool  judgment,  and  unerring  sagacity.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  assume  responsibility  and 
once  he  shaped  his  course,  never  faltered  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  left  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  build- 
ing  of  a  children's  home  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich,, 
to  be  called  the  Chapin  Memorial.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  Chicago,  Glen, 
view  Country,  and  Chicago  Yacht  Clubs.  In 
1874  he  married  at  Niles,  Mieb.,  Emily  M, 
Coolidge,  daughter  of  Judge  Henry  H. 
Coolidge,  and  Ujey  had  seven  children. 


GRIF7IIT,  Hichael  James,  railroad  con- 
tractor, b.  20  April,  1852,  at  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land; d.  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  25  Sept.,  1914,  son 
of   James   and   Julia    (Murphy]    Griff 


cattle  dealer  who  o 


father  (1822-70) 
to  this  country 
in  1S57  I  ringing 
^Mth  him  his  wife 
and  children  and 
settled  in  Cleie 
land  Ohio  There 
Michael  J  Grif 
fin  gren  to  man 
hood  and  re 
cen  ed  the  ele 
ments  of  a  good 
education  in  8t 
Patrick  s  School 
In    1874     at    the 


ness  in  the 
ploy  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  Comj  any  a 
calling  which  he  followed  for  a  number  of  >ears 
and  in  which  he  gamed  the  foundation  of  hia 
knowledge  of  railroads  which  he  afterward 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  work  as  con- 
tractor. He  served  as  roadmaster,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kingston.  N,  Y.,  on  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  and  later  was 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Cen 
tial,  at  Detroit  In  l'*8B  he  entered  upon- his 
eminently  successful  career  as  a  railroad  con 
tractor  and  in  18'>1  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Detroit  uhich  uas  the  center  of  his  busi 
ness  and  public  life  for  the  next  t«ent\  three 
years  Mr  Griflin  uas  appointed  b^  Mayor 
Pingree  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Detroit  Some  of  the  notable  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  this  capacity  is 
found  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  for 
the  Lnion  Depot  and  the  tracks  frjm  Detroit 
Ypsilanti  and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  between 
Detroit  and  Tack  son  Mich  and  also  the 
tracks  from  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Road 
from  Bay  Cit\  north  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  »ork  for  the  county  buildng  for 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  while  one  of  his 
last  and  most  important  commissions  nas  the 
foundational  and  track  work  for  the  Michigan 
Central  Terminal  at  Detroit  Aside  from  hiB 
conspicuous  identification  with  the  substantial 
progress  of  the  city  of  Detroit  nhich  came 
about  aa  the  result  of  his  capable  administra 
tion  ot  public  offiie  Mr  Griffin  nas  well 
known  in  his  community  for  his  high  char 
acter  splendid  ideals  and  active  usefulness 
both  in  connection  with  the  general  interests 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  in  the  j  rivate  rela 
tions  and  influences  of  life  He  was  purely  a 
self  made  man  and  his  successful  career  was 
the  result  of  hard  work  and  his  own  un 
assisted  efforts  and  unusual  abilities  He  was 
a  Mason  of  high  standing  a  member  of  Union 
Lodge  Moslem  Temple  the  Damascus  Com 
mandery  Michigan  Sovereign  Consistory  Zion 
Lodge  and  Peniniular  Lodge  He  married  8 
Nov  187S  Jennie  B  Houslam  and  was  the 
father  of  seven  children  James  J  Griffin 
Wiinifred  L  Griffin  liy  J  Griffin  who  mar 
ried  William  Dennis  Fva  May  Criffin  Mar 
puerite  Gr  ffin    Frank  Griffin    and  Charles  W 
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PAYKE,  John  Barton,  jurist,  b.  in  Prunty- 

town,  Va.,  2li  Jan.,  1855,  son  of  Dr.  Amos  and 
Elizabeth  Barton  (Smith)  Payne  Hi  a  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  William  Payne,  who 
came  from  England  to  Virginia  under  the 
tharter  of  King  James  I,  of  23  May,  IflOi), 
and  became  one  of  the  earliest  colonists  there 
His  father,  Dr.  Amos  Payne,  a  graduate  of 
Transylvania  University,  was  a  practicing 
physician,  and  one  of  the  large  landowners  ol 
Fauquier  County,  in  Virginia.  Judge  Payne's 
early  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  family  estate. 
Brought  up,  as  he  was,  during  the  chaotic 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  yeara  of  re- 
construction following,  his  education  was  lim- 
ited to  an  irregular  attendance  at  private 
Hchoola  in  Orleans,  Va,,  where  he  lived  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  1870.  His  knowledge 
of  law  was  acquired  largely  through  his  own 
initiative  and  by  service  as  assistant  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  and  county  conrts 
in  Taylor  County.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  parsed  his  bar  examinations  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  West  Virginia.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  same  year  he  tried  his  first 
case  in  the  circuit  court  in  Pruntytown.  Some 
months  later  he  removed  his  office  to  King- 
■wood,  the  county  seat  of  Preston  County,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  began  to  develop  an  extensive 
practice.  Here,  at  the  same  time,  he  affiliated 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
1878  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  county 
committee,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
four  years,  until  1882.  In  that  latter  year  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  town.  Tileanwhile, 
Id  1880,  he  had  been  elected  special  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  by  the  bar.  His  success, 
however,  soon  brought  Judge  Payne  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  limited  opportunities  of  his  en- 
vironment and,  in  1883,  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  established  and  was  soon  enjoying 
a  large  and  remunerative  practice.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1893,  he  was  nominated  for  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  while 
his  nine  ansociates  on  the  same  ticket  were 
defeated  by  their  Kepubliean  opponents,  he  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  vote  of  5,000.  He  served 
on  the  bench  with  signal  ability  until  Decern 
ber,  1808,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed  his 
practice.  His  opinions  from  the  bench 
generally  considered  to  be  clear  and  col 
and  were  supported  by  arguments  noted  for 
judicial  acumen  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law.  In  1899  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  late  Edwin  Walker  under  the  firm 
name  of  Walker  and  Payne.  In  1003  Mr, 
Walker  retired  and  Judge  Payne  entered  the 
firm  of  Winston,  Payne,  Strawn  and  Shaw, 
with  which  he  remains  associated  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  clientage  of  the  ilrm  is  very 
large,  consisting  of  railroad  corporations, 
banks,  and  similar  large  business  interests. 
As  a  lawyer  Judge  Payne  has  been  counsel  in 
many  important  cases,  some  of  them  of  na- 
tional interest.  Before  he  was  twenty-five  he 
raised  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
a  Htatute  of  West  Virginia  involving  exemp- 
tions and  obtained  from  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  a  decision  in  hia  favor.  His  Chi 
cago  cases  included  the  defense  of  the  Chicago 
packers,  indicted  under  the  Sherman  Act  and 
tried  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court  and  a 
jury;  the  defense  of  the  suit  of  the  United 
States    vs.    the    American    Can    Company,    of 
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New  York  heard  m  tht  U  S  District  Court 
in  Baltimore  seeking  to  dissohe  the  defendant 
under  the  Sherman  Act  the  controver'sy  in 
volving  the  Indianapolis  Star  the  Muncie 
"  Star  and  the  Terre  Haute  Star  in  the 
DistriLt  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chaago  the  de 
fense  of  a  number  of  cases  involving  very  large 
sums  brought  by  contractors  for  dama(,eB 
grown  g  out  of  the  construction  of  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  Canal  cases  mvoh  ing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  among  others  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissiin  vs  Diffenbaugh  in 
which  waa  raised  the  question  of  the  right  of 
elevators  to  be  paid  by  carriers  for  the  transfer 
of  grain  through  elevators-  a  case  in  the  Cir 
cult  Court  of  Appeals  involving  (he  riglit  of  the 
Indiana  State  Pure  Food  Commiwion  to  regu 
late  the  manufacture  of  catsup  the  contro 
versy  between  certain  railroads  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  as  to  the  right  of  the  former  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  atatute  of  the  State  upon  the  ground  that 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Interatate  Commerce 
Commiaaion  the  State  rate  constituted  a  dia- 
crimination  against  interstate  commerce  He 
also  tried  the  case  of  the  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  e^.  rtl  John  J  Hcalj  State  s  At 
torncy  \e  the  Clean  Street  Company  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  mvohed  the  validity  of 
the  city  ordinances  granting  permission  to 
place  waste  paper  boxes  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  His  VKtory  in  this  trial  resulted  in 
a  cleaner  Litv  On  1  March  1109,  Judge  Payne 
was  appointed  South  Park  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  five  >ears  and  was  reippointed  in  1114 
Since  1011  he  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  this  commission  each  succeeding 
year.  In  July,  1011,  the  Park  Civil  Service 
Law  became  effective,  and  Judge  Payne,  as 
president  of  the  board,  immediately  caused  the 
necessary  ordinances  for  putting  it  into  prac- 
tice to  be  passed,  on  a  basis  which  haa  resulted 
in  a  most  effective  and  eomprehenaive  admin- 
iatration  of  the  law.  Closely  following  this, 
a  reorganization  of  the  park  service  was 
brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it 
more  elTectively  to  the  requirements  of  the 
civil  service  law,  as  well  as  to  bring  about 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  parks.  During 
his  administration  negotiationa  were  carried 
on  between  the  commission,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  other  property  owners, 
which  resulted,  in  1B12,  in  securing  for  the 
city  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  riparian  rights 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Grant 
to  Jackson  Parks,  a  distance  of  nearly  sis 
miles.  This  made  possible  a  parkway  system 
along  the  lake  in  front  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  city.  The  consummation  of  this  achieve- 
ment now  awaits  only  the  granting  of  a  permit 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  authorizing  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  to  do  the  necessary 
filling  in.  Already  a  permit  for  part  of  the 
work  has  been  granted,  with  the  result  that 
twenty-five  acres  have  been  filled  in  immedi- 
ately south  of  Grant  Park,  upon  which  the 
new  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  being 
erected.  Aside  from  this,  and  the  forwarding 
of  other  extensions  and  improvements.  Judge 
Payne  also  provided  for  the  unrestricted  use 
of  water  in  the  larger  parks  for  irrigating 
the  lawns  and  trees  by  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  miles  in 
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length,  leading  to  the  park  pumping  atation  in 
Washington  Park.  During  his  entire  inciim- 
bencj  Judge  Payne  has  contributed  his  salary 
as  preaident  of  the  board  to  the  Park  Art 
Fund,  which  he  eaueed  to  be  created.  Under 
his  direction  thia  fund  is  being  applied  to  the 
field-houses  and  the  administration  building, 
which  have  been  given  a  hundred  beautiful 
engravings  and  paintings,  and  several  of  the 
field-houses  have  been  decorated  with  mural 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  American 
history.  Judge  Payne's  profound  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  his  long  legal  experience  have 
been  of  immense  value  to  the  commissioners 
in  solving  the  many  perplexing  legal  questions 
which  have  constantly  been  brought  before 
them.  His  administration  has  been  character- 
ized by  a  decision,  a  dignity,  a  fairness,  and 
by  constructive  work  of  far-reaching  effect. 
His  management  of  park  affairs  not  only  illus- 
trates his  remarkable  executive  ability,  but 
marks  him  as  one  of  those  public  officials  who 
are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  improper  influ- 
ences in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 
Judge  Payne  may  rightly  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  foremost  legal  minds  of  this  country,  one 
of  those  who  have  given  to  the  courts  and  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  a  dignity  and  a  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  justice  equal  to  those 
of  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  Aside  from 
the  achievements  detailed  above,  he  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Law  In- 
stitute, in  1889.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association,  the  Illinois  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Among  the  clubs  on  whose  membership  rolls  his 
name  may  be  found  are  the  Chicago,  the  Union 
League,  the  Union,  the  Midday,  the  Way- 
farers, the  Cliff  Dwellers,  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
Canton,  the  Chicago  and  Klmhurst  Golf,  and 
the  Forty  Clubs;  of  the  latter  he  was  four 
times  president.  He  ia  also  a  member  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  and  the  Metropolitan  Clubs  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Bibliophile  Club  of 
Boston,  and  the  Fauquier  Club,  of  Warrenton, 
Va.  On  I  May,  1913,  Judge  Payne  married 
Jennie  Byrd  Bryan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bar- 
bour Bryan,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Chicago. 

BISPHAM  DaTTid  (Scull)  s  nger  b  in 
Ph  ladelph  a  Pa  'i  Jan  18a7  son  of  \\  I 
lam  Danfort!  and  Jine  L  pp  nc  tt  (Scull) 
B  spham  of  Quiker  stock  H  s  first  Amer 
can  ancestor  Joshua  B  spham  a  nat  ve  of 
B  ckerstaffe  Lancash  re  E  gland  landed  at 
Philadelph  a  n  1737  and  se  fled  n  Burl  ng 
ton  County  N  J  here  h  a  des  endants  con 
tmued  in  farm  ng  but  later  became  mer 
chants  n  Philadelph  a  The  son  of  Joshua 
B  spham  and  h  s  w  te  Eu  h  Atk  naon  as 
Samuel  (b  1  "iS)  lo  marred  Anna  Ltl  as 
the  r  son  "Samuel  (b  17S0)  marred  Mara 
Stokes  and  &i  the  father  of  \\  11  am  Dan 
fortl  B  spham  The  latter  as  a  la  yer  a 
student  of  Pr  neeton  and  served  n  the  t_n  on 
army  as  a  volunteer  for  a  si  ort  per  od  abo  t 
the  t  me  of  the  battle  of  Getty  burg  Da  d 
was  ed  ated  pr  vatelv  at  firit  tlen  at 
Ha\erford  College  of  h  ch  h  s  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  ua  graduated 
n  1876  Be  ng  at  firs  ntended  for  a  bus 
ness  career  he  entered  tl  e  1  ouse  of  h  i 
uncle  Da  d  Scull  Jr  and  Bro  n  IS 
But  h  B  mus  cal  ncl  nat  ons  vere  too  strong 
in   1884  he  abandoned  h  a  bus  ness  career  foi 
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the  study  of  singing.  After  appearing  as  an 
amateur  in  oratorio  and  concerts  for  several 
years,  and  holding  a  regular  position  in  one 
of  the  first  churches  of  his  native  place,  he 
went  to  Italy  in  1886,  where  he  studied  under 
Vannuocini  and  the  elder  Lamperti  until 
1889.  Then  he  became  a  pupil  of  Shakespeare 
in  London,  and  studied  elocution  under  Her- 
man Vezin.  At  his  d^but  in  the  part  of  de 
Longville  in  Messager's  "  Basoche "  in  the 
production  of  that  work  at  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House  (now  Palace  Theater),  London, 
3  Nov.,  1891,  he  won  immediate  favor  by  his 
artistic  singing  and  humorous  acting.  He  was 
not  long  in  establishing  himself  as  a  finger 
of  high  accomplishment,  and  a  line  interpreter 
of  the  best  lyrics.  On  25  June,  1892,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  serious  opera, 
under  the  conductorship  of  Gustav  Mahler, 
at  Drurj'  Lane  Theater  (where  German 
operas  were  being  given  simultaneously  with 
the  regular  opera  performances  at  Covent 
Garden)  as  Kurwenal  in  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde  "  of  which  rOle  he  is  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  and  successful  of  living  exponents. 
He  has  at  one  time  or  another  appeared  in 
all  of  the  leading  baritone  parts  in  Wagner's 
dramas,  including  the  Dutchman,  Wolfram, 
Telramund,  Wotan,  Alberieh  {throughout  the 
ring),  and  Beckmesaer,  the  last  being  one  of 
his  most  careful  and  finished  performances. 
Among  his  other  successful  r61es  are  Masctto 
in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  Pizarro  in  "  Fidelio." 
Vulcan  in  "  Philemon  et  Baucis,"  Eacamillo  in 
"Carmen,"  Alfio  in  "  Cavalleria,"  Peter  in 
"  Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and  lago  in  ''  Othello," 
and  he  was  an  admirable  Fa  I  staff  when 
Verdi's  latest  opera  was  given  on  tour 
with  Harris'  company.  In  1893  he  sang  the 
part  of  Fiorenzo  in  Maseagni'a  "  Rantzau." 
He  took  the  part  of  Johannes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Kienzel's  "  Evongelimann,"  2  July, 
1897 :  appeared  as  the  original  Chillingworth 
in  the  production  of  Walter  Damroseh's 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  15  Jan.,  1898;  as  Benedick 
in  Stamford's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
30  May,  1901,  and  as  Urok  in  Paderewski's 
"  Manru,"  when  that  work  was  first  given  in 
America,  in  February,  1902.  He  also  created 
the  parts  Rudolph  in  Miss  Smyth's  "  Der 
\\  aid,"  10  July.  1902,  William  the  Conqueror 

n  Cowen'a  "Harold,"  8  June,  U)05;  and  in 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  in  1901,  all  at 
Covent  Garden,  London.     In  Auguat,  1010,  he 

reated  the  title  rule  in  William  J.  McCoy's 
music  drama  "  The  Cave  Man,"  which  was 
played  in  the  primeval  forest  of  California  and 

n  September  appeared  as  Gomarez  in  Florida's 
Paoletta  "  in  Cincinnati.  His  most  important 
oratorio  parta  include  "Elijah,"  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  clmr- 
aeterizations  in  its  vocal  as  well  as  its  dri 
matic  aspect,  and  the  maai  part  m  Handel's 
Messiah,"  which  is  so  remarkable  for  its 
fluency  that  he  has  sung  it  at  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society's  Christmas  performances  for 
the  past  twelve  years  He  also  took  part  m 
the  original  performancea  of  Elgar  s  works  m 
Nev  York;  his  Mephnto  in  Berlioz s  '  Dam 
nation  of  Faust  "  is  another  powerful  imper 
s  nation.  He  eang  the  |)art  of  Chriat  m  the 
&t  Matthew  Passion  Music  at  the  Nach  Festi 
val  of  1805,  in  London  and  m  the  oratorios 
of  Lorenzo  Perosi  he  has  taken  varioua  parts 
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His  delivery  of  the  famous  Frost  Scene  was 
a  special  featiire  of  the  revival  of  Purcell'n 
"King  Arthur"  at  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1897.  During  recent  years,  however,  it  is  as 
an  interpreter  of  classic  song  that  Mr.  Bis- 
pham  has  been  moat  before  the  public;  Tiis 
remarkable  Carnegie  Hall  programs  being  re- 
peated and  enlarged  upon  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  Union  during  his  concert  tours. 
His  repertoire  is  enormous,  containing  about 
1,500  songs,  and  his  acquaintance  with  vocal 
literature  ia  perhaps  without  an  equal  today. 
He  frequently  gives,  in  their  entirety,  Schu- 
bert's "  Muller-Lieder "  and  "  Winterreise," 
Schumann's  "  Dichterliebe,"  and  Brahma' 
"  Magelone,"  in  which  he  recites  portio 
the  romance  between  the  songs.  He  wa 
first  to  sing  the  "  Four  Serious  Song! 
Brahms'  in  England  and  America.  For 
years  past  Mr.  Bispham  has  been  a  piom 
the  best  American  compositions  for  the 
and  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  his  efforts 
he  was  during  1010  president  of  the  New 
York  Center  of  the  American  Music  Society. 
Since  Mr.  Bispham  has  been  singing  in  pub- 
lic he  has  sung  in  more  than  thirty  operas, 
has  acted  in  various  plays,  and  in  more  than 
one  hundred  oratorios  and  cantatas.  His 
voice  is  a  baritone  of  strongly  individual 
quality  and  extenaive  range,  and  his  skillful 
use  of  it  allows  its  application  to  every 
form  of  vocal  performance  with  equal 
There  are  indeed  a  few  singers  able 
cinate  a  great  audience  with  so  wide  a  range 
ot  entertainment  and  exhibiting  so  much  of 
musicianship  and  profound  understanding  in 
all  they  undertake.  His  English  diction, 
whether  in  song  or  speech,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  perfect,  while  his  powerful  organ,  which 
flilb  the  largest  auditorium,  carries  the  finest 
nuance  to  the  most  distant  listener.  Mr. 
Bispham  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in 
recitations  with  musical  accompaniment, 
notably  in  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden  "  with 
Richard  Strauss'  musical  setting,  which  he 
gave  for  the  first  time  in  English,  IS  June, 
1902 1  a  complete  reading  ot  Shakespeare's 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with  all  the 
M  d  1  h  music;  Byron's  "Manfred,"  with 
S  h  m  choral     and     orchestral 

S  h  11  etting    of     Wildenbruch's     weird 

p    m        Th      Witch's    Song,"    and    more    re- 
ly th       Antigone  "  of  Sophocles,  with  the 
m  f   M  ndelssohn.     Many  new   works   in 

th       fi  Id      re    being    dedicated    to    Mr.    Bis< 
ph  m  g    them    Rossiter    Cole's    "  King 

E  b    t      f   S  cily  "   and   Pne's   "  Raven "   with 
A  th       B  -     -     - 
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Chicago,  and  the  Bath  Club  of  London.  He 
was  married  in  Philadelphia,  28  April,  1885, 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Gen.  Charles  Russell, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  has  three  children:  Vida, 
Leonia,  and  David. 

SENN,  Micholas,  physician,  b  in  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  31  Oct.,  1844;  d  in  Chi- 
cago, 111 ,  2  Jan.,  1908,  son  of  John  and 
Magdalena  Senn.  When  he  was  eight  years 
of  age,  his  parents  came  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  Ashford,  Wis.  Young  Nicholas 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ash- 
ford and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  thereafter 
taught  school  for  several  years.  In  1864  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
Emanuel  Munk,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  two 
years  later  entered  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1898.  He  was  an  interne  in  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  nighteen  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ashford,  Wis ,  to  engage  in  gen- 
eral practice.  He  had  his  full  quota  of  the 
experiences  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  coun- 
try practitioner,  and  the  discipline  proved  of 
value  to  him  in  both  technic  and  generic 
sense.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  attending  phy- 
sician to  the  Milwaukee  Hospital.  Later,  as 
his  reputation  extended,  he  served  as  attend- 
ing and  consulting  surgeon  to  nearly  all  of 
the  important  charities  of  that  section,  be- 
sides which  he  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
as  surgeon -general  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Desiring  to  broaden  still  further  his 
theoretical  and  clinical  knowledge,  he  went 
abroad  in  1878,  and  pursued  special  courses 
for  one  year  in  the  University  of  Munich. 
From  1884  to  1887  he  served  as  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  during  the  suci^eding  three 
years  held  the  chair  of  principles  of  sur- 
gery. Dr.  Senn  was  elected  professor  of 
practical  and  clinical  surgery  in  Rush  Kted- 
ioal  College  in  1891,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  chair  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  professor  of  surgery  at  ±be  University 
of  Chicago,  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Chi- 
cago Polyclinic,  and  Rush  Medical  College, 
and  was  surgeon-in -chief  at  the  St.  Josej>h's 
Hospital.  As  a  surgical  operator.  Dr.  Senn 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
times,  but  his  fame  far  outstripped  these 
liraitatinns.  He  made  the  clinics  in  his  pro- 
fession the  basis  of  a  far  reaching  original 
investigation,  and  brought  the  study  of  bac- 
teriology into  the  field  of  surgery,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  decrease  wonderfully  the 
fatalities  incident  either  to  operations  or  in- 
juries received  on  the  field  of  battle.  His 
'ice  in  the  domain  of  military  surgery 
instituted  early  in  his  professional 
?r,  when  he  served  as  surgeon-general 
Wisconsin.  He  gave  characteristically 
jealous   and   effective    service   as    surgeon -gen- 

ral  to  Illinois,  continuing  until  his  death. 
In  1891  he  founded  the  Association  ot  Jlili- 
tarj'  Surgeons  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. This  association  was  founded  by  about 
fifty    surgeons   ot    the    National    Guard,    who 

epresented  fifteen  States  and  who  met  in 
Chicago,    111.      His    published    investigations, 

specially  his  work  on  "  Surgical  Bacteri- 
ology," have  gone  far  toward  directing  atten- 
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tion  to  thi3  hmnanjtarian  purpose  the  impor- 
tance  of  "hirh  laa  beer  doubly  emphasized 
by  the  fatalities  of  the  Spanish  American  and 
Russo  Japanese  Uars  In  both  o£  these  i  n- 
fliota  he  bore  a  leading  part  ab  a  surgeon  and 
as  an  original  iniestigator  of  international 
authontj  In  M-n  ISIS  he  was  appointed 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Sivth  Array  Corps  with 
rank  of  liLntenant  colonel  o£  the  U  S, 
\olunteer8  and  lecame  chief  of  the  operat- 
ing staff  of  surgeons  nith  the  army  in  the 
held  during  the  fapanish  American  War  Dr. 
&enn  «as  a  member  of  all  the  leading  med  eal 
and  surgical  societies  ot  the  nation  among 
them  the  Amenean  Surgical  AsHOCiation  of 
which  he  lias  president  life  membur  ot  the 
German  Congress  of  Surgeons  corresponding 
member  of  the  Hariean  Society  of  London, 
and  an  honirary  member  o£  tie  Edinburgh 
Medical  Society  In  ISIO  he  was  chosen  an 
Amirican  delegate  to  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  and  in  IbSi  he  visited  Europe 
again  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dele- 
gates from  the  Lnited  btates  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Lonfereiice  at  St  Peters 
burg  Pussia  Ur  Senn  contrihuted  several 
hundred  papers  to  medical  and  surgical  litera- 
ture His  more  pretentious  and  beat  kno  n 
works  pertaining  to  medical  and  surgical 
science     include     the     following  Practical 

Surgery,"  "  Experimental  hurgery,"  "  Intes- 
tinal Surgery,"  "'  Surgical  Bacteriology," 
"  Principles  of  Surgery,"  "  Pathology  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Tumors,"  "Nurses' 
Guide  for  the  Operating  Room,"  "  Tubercu- 
losis of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs,"  "  Sur- 
gical Notes  of  the  Span isdi- American  War," 
"  Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints,"  "  Ab- 
dominal Surgery  on  the  Battlefield,"  "  Laparo- 
hysterectomy.  Its  Indications  and  Technique,' 
"  Syllabus  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,"  and 
"  The  Etiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Intestinal  '  Fistula  and  Artificial  Anus " 
Among  his  more  notable  published  works  of 
a  literary  order  were  "  Around  the  World 
via  India,"  "  Our  National  Recreation  Parks," 
"  Around  the  World  via  Siberia,"  "  Around 
Africa  via  Lishon,"  "  Around  the  Southern 
Continents,"  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Arctics," 
and  "A  Thunderstorm  Before  Santiago 
de  Cuba."  In  1894  he  donated  to  the  New- 
berry Library,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  his  collection 
of  historical  and  scientific  books  which  had 
been  gathered  as  the  result  ot  half  a  cen- 
tury's labors  on  the  part  of  Dr.  William 
Baum,  late  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  German  Congress  ot  Surgeons 
This  splendid  library,  comprising  more  than 
7,000  volumes,  was  given  in  addition  to  Dr 
Senn's  large  and  valuable  collection,  and  in- 
cluded the  collection  ot  Dr.  Du  Bols  Raymond. 
In  1913  the  Nicholas  Senn  high  school  was 
erected  in  Chicago,  as  a  monument  to  his 
name  and  memory.  The  building,  which  ac- 
commodates 2.000  students,  was  erected  at 
a  cost  ot  8750,000.  Dr.  Senn  married  in 
1868,  Miss  Aurelia  S.  Milhauser.  and  they 
had  two  sons,  Emanuel  J.  and  Williara  N 
Senn,   both   practicing   physicians 

YOTllIG,  Newton  Clarence,  jurist,  b.  in  Mt, 
Pleasant,  la.,  27  Jan.,  1862,  son  of  C.  S.  and 
Joanna  E.  Young.  Both  parents  were  natives 
of    Iowa,    whose   families   had   settled 
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State  in  1850.  They  had  a  family  of  ten 
children  of  whom  Newton  C.  Young  was  the 
fourth.  Until  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  at- 
tended the  district  schools,  and  later  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Tabor  Col- 
lege, but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  assisting  his  father  with  the  farm 
work,  and  he  remained  out  of  school  for  the 
next  four  years.  In  1879  he  continued  his 
preparatory  training  in  Iowa  City  Academy, 
where  he  completed  tlie  course  in  1882.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1886,  with 
the  degree  ot  B.A.,  and  on  the  honor  list. 
During  his  college  course  he  took  great  in- 
terest in  college  journal isra.  In  his  second 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  editorial  staff,  and 
later  became  managing  editor  and  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  "  Letagathian,"  the  college 
paper.  In  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  university, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  in  1887.  In  July,  1887,  Mr,  Young 
removed  to  Bathgate,  N.  D.,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  With  the 
ample  preparation  and  great  native  ability 
which  he  brought  to  his  new  field  of  endeavor, 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been 
successful  from  the  start,  soon  building  up  a 
lucrative  practice,  and  becoming  a  prominent 
and  useful  member  of  the  community  In- 
1802,  after  being  called  upon  to  fill  a  number 
ot  local  offices,  he  became  candidate  tor  the 
office  of  State's  attorney  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  was  elected.  In  1894  his  fine  con- 
duct of  that  office  was  rewarded  liy  his  re- 
election without  an  opposing  vote  In  1806 
he  was  one  of  three  nominees  for  district 
judge,  but  was  defeated.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  made,  while  holding  the  office  of 
district  attorney,  had  placed  Mr.  Young  in 
such  a  favorable  light  before  the  voters  of 
the  State  as  a  conscientious  and  fearless  at- 
torney, that,  two  years  after  his  defeat,  the 
Republicans  ot  Pcmbino  County  presented  his 
name  as  their  choice  for  judge  ot  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  to  succeed  Jud^e  Cur- 
tiss.  In  1808,  shortly  after  the  nominating 
convention  was  held,  Judge  Curtiss  resigned 
and  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Devine  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term;  and  at 
the  following  election,  which  took  place  the 
same  year,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  tor  a  term  of  twelve  years,  expir- 
ing in  1910  Soon  after  his  election  he  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  to  Fargu,  N.  D.  In 
1902  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice, which  he  held  for  four  years,  resigning  in 
lOOa  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  Since  1906 
he  has  been  division  counsel  ot  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  Judge  Young  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples, and  his  entrance  into  politics  was 
prompted  by  good  citizenship  rather  than  by 
any  desire  for  political  preferment.  His  con- 
duct of  any  office  with  which  he  was  honored 
was  above  reproach.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  anything  which  would  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens.  From  1900  to 
1914  he  was  regent  ot  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  He  is  the  author  of  "  Shall  We 
Change  Our  Plana  of  Government? ";  and 
■'  Some  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Initiative 
Referendum  and  Recall,"     Judge  Young  mar- 
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ried  23  June,  1887,  the  day  following  hi  a 
graduation  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Ida  B.  Clarke,  of  Iowa 
City,  la.,  then  just  graduated  in  the  philo- 
Bophieal  course  in  the  same  university.  They 
had  three  children;  Laura  B.,  Horace  Clarke, 
and   Dorothea   P.   Young. 

KIC£,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.,  social  reformer,  b.  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  2  May,  1860,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Annie  Hyneman.  Her  parents, 
being  of  high  social  standing  and  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  were  able  to  afford  her  excellent 
educational  advantages.  After  a  classical  and 
musical  training,  she  entered  the  Women's 
Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  medical  profession.  In 
1885  she  graduated  with  her  degree  of  M.D., 
but  instead  of  taking  up  professional  duties 
she  married  and  devoted  herself  to  her  home 
and  the  training  of  her  children.  It  was 
while  living  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York 
City,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  that  Mrs. 
Rice  first  had  her  attention  called,  rather 
forcibly,  to  the  constant  noise  of  whistling 
carried  on  during  the  night  by  the  tugboats. 
This  constant  din  caused  her  much  distress, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her 
residence  and  seeking  a  more  quiet  neighbor- 
hood, when  she  accidentally  learned  that  these 
same  noises  were  causing  a  great  deal  of  suf 
fering  to  the  patients  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
same  neighborhood  Realizing  that  others  be- 
side herself  were  disturbed,  Mrs.  Rice  immedi- 
ately determined  to  make  an  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  noises 
from  the  river  were  necessary.  Records  which 
she  caused  to  be  made  showed  that  over  three 
thousand  siren  or  whistle  blasts  could  be 
counted  from  one  point  between  tbe  hours  of 
10  P.M  and  7  AM.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  many  o£  the  boats  began  a  promis- 
cuous whistling  while  still  two  miles  distant 
from  the  piers  for  which  they  were  making 
and  kept  it  up  until  their  actual  arrival, 
object  being  to  awaken  sleeping  watchmen 
to  recall  the  crews  of  their  tows  from  the 
saloons  adjoining  the  dock.  No  limit 
to  the  size  of  the  sirens  used  or  their  capacity 
for  noise  Furthermore,  it  was  also  made 
clear  by  further  study  of  the  situation  that 
this  promiscuous  noise  actually  endangered 
the  safety  of  navigation  on  the  river,  as  it 
drowned  the  regular  signals  of  steamboats 
meeting  each  other  and  by  this  means  kept 
clear  of  each  other  Mrs.  Rice  now  deter, 
mined  to  wage  a  determined  campaign  for  the 
suppression  of  unnecessary  noise  on  the  river 
at  night.  In  this  decision  she  was  more  and 
more  strengthened  as  she  gradually  learned  of 
the  great  number  of  people  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  had  until  then  suffered  in  silence, 
supposing  no  remedy  possible.  And  for 
it  did  seem  as  though  no  remedy  was  pc 
the  municipal  and  State  authorities  claimed 
that  they  had  no  authority  on  the  river,  which 
was  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  while  Federal 
officials  felt  that  the  suppression  of  noise 
could  not  be  sanctioned  by  any  existing  law. 
Finally,  after  the  campaign  had  been  waged 
for  over  a  year  and  Mrs  Rice  had  been  joined 
by  many  others,  Congressman  William  S.  Ben- 
nett, of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress which  amended  Section  4405  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  gave 
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thers,  the  commissioner  of  health,  the  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  presidents 
of  all  the  colleges  in  New  York.  Later  Car- 
dinal Farley  and  Bishop  Greer  added  their 
support  and  more  recently  the  governors  of 
forty  States  have  consented  to  form  a  board 
of  honorary  vice-presidents  and  have  enthusi- 
astically indorsed  the  work.  One  of  the  first 
evils  against  which  the  society  directed  itself 
wa^  the  needless  street  noises  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  city  hospitals  Investigation  had  al- 
idy  proven  that  hundreds  of  patients  were 
t  only  discomforted  by  the  noise,  but  that 
many  cases  health  was  actually  endangered 
^  it.  To  the  campaign  directed  against  this 
evil  the  press  gave  an  immediate  and  hearty 
support,  not  only  in  its  news  columns,  but 
by  editorial  expression.  This  gave  the  society 
another  force  of  allies;  the  publicity  awakened 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  who  stated  that  the  street  noises  com- 
pelled them  to  keep  closed  the  windows  of  the 
schools  during  class  hours,  which  resulted  in 
bad  ventilation.  One  petition  which  Mrs.  Rice 
lut  for  signatures  was  signed  by  9,000 
pals  and  teachers  within  eight  days.  By 
,ime  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Kice  and  the  so- 
ciety had  developed  a  genuinely  popular  move- 
ment, and  as  a  result  the  city  board  of  alder- 
men passed  unanimously  the  "  Hospital  Zone 
Ordinance,"  which  gave  the  borough  presidents 
the  authority  to  place  notices  on  the  street 
corners  near  hospitals  warning  teamsters  and 
pedestrians  against  making  unnecessary 
noises.  Not  long  afterward  the  "  School  Zone 
Ordinance  "  was  also  passed.  A  phase  of  this 
work  was  the  formation  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital Branch  of  the  Society,  of  which  Mark 
Twain  was  the  president.  The  object  of  this 
junior  organization  was  to  stop  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  street  noises:  the  boisterousness 
of  children.  Not  wishing  to  do  this  by  force 
or  by  causing  arrests,  Mrs.  Rice  conceived  of 
appealing  directly  to  the  children  themselves, 
with  remarkable  results.  The  response  was 
immediate  and  effective.  The  children  en- 
rolled in  the  society  in  vast  numbers,  wearing 
the  buttons  as  badges  of  their  membership,  and 
not  only  ceased  making  the  noises  themselves, 
but  restrained  the  younger  children.  Within 
three  weeks,  after  visiting  moat  of  the  schools 
and  addressing  the  children  herself,  Mrs.  Rice 
had  secured  20,000  members  of  the  junior 
league.  The  success  of  this  effort  suggested  a 
campaign  against  another  and  a  still  greater 
evil,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  celebrating  the 
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Fourth  of  July  Here  another  element  more 
harmful  than  noise  enttred  ii  to  the  situation 
B;  pnmparing  statistics  nith  the  official  ac 
counts  of  historians  Mrs  Rice  shoved  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  uithm  a  few  recent 
jears  hid  caused  more  deaths  and  injuries 
most  of  them  among  children  than  there  had 
been  casualties  during  the  principal  battles  of 
the  War  for  Independence  So  the  society  of 
nhich  she  iias  the  head  launched  its  movement 
for  a  sane  Fourth  of  July  celebration  an 
e\pression  which  has  since  become  familiar 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  ha>"  lieen 
universally  heeded  not  only  by  individuals  but 
by  thousands  of  municipalities  large  and 
smalt  Largely  through  these  efforts  it  may 
now  be  said  that  the  old  fabhioned  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  by  means  of  explosive  tois 
is  rapidb  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  mention  that  m  this  latttr 
movement  JIrs  Rice  his  had  large  support 
from  the  children  themselves  Out  of  the 
many  thousands  of  children  with  whom  she 
talked  m  the  schools  onlj  three  declared  that 
fireworks  and  hrecraLkers  were  more  alluring 
than  other  forms  of  amusements  the  others 
all  preferred  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
nation  with  sports  games  picnics  and  out 
mgs  More  lately  the  society  has  also  begun 
a  propaganda  against  the  noises  of  automo 
biles  in  the  city  streets  and  this  is  developmg 
with  the  game  satisfactory  results  As  must 
be  oblious  from  even  go  brief  a  sketch  of  Mrs 
Rices  actiiities  she  is  possessed  of  an  unlim 
ited  almost  untiring  energy  \\  ith  this  qual 
it>  she  combines  a  deep  sense  of  her  obliga 
tions  as  a  unit  of  socictv  aa  a  whole  her 
'  social  sense  as  it  is  termed  by  the  sociolo 
gists  is  unusually  developed  'She  also  pos 
sesses  a  rare  executive  ability  which  has  en 
ftbled  her  to  make  excellent  use  of  the  forces 
at  her  disposal  in  attacking  the  e>ils  against 
whose  suppression  ^he  has  made  so  much 
progress  It  is  her  contention  as  she  has 
made  plain  in  the  various  magazine  articles 
she  has  written  on  the  subject  that  there  is 
a  deeper  significance  behind  the  nnise  so  char 
acteristic  of  our  Lity  life  and  our  mode  of 
celebrating  various  holidays  and  especially 
the  Fourth  of  July  than  the  diBromfort  or 
danger  it  causes  Our  noisv  demonstrations  of 
patriotism  merely  indicate  a  still  undeveloped 
culture  as  we  grow  our  demonstrationf  -  ■" 
become  less  noisy  as  our  feelings  become 
profound  that  ours  are  still  the  '  rough  ways 
of  a  young  world  till  now  '  In  1')16  Mrs 
Rite  presented  to  the  municipahty  of  Brooklyn 
a  gate  and  fountain  to  be  erected  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Betsey  Head  Playground  m 
Broimsiille  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband 
Isaac  L  Rice  The  fountain  comprises  a 
group  represent  ng  ihildren  and  seals  sforting 
m  the  water  The  sculptor  la  Louis  St 
Lanne  On  12  Dec  1885  Mrs  Rice  married 
Isaac  L  Rice  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer 
They  had  six  children  Isaac  L  Tr  Julian 
Muriel  Dorothy  Alarion  and  Marjorie  Rice 
JOHNSON  Hiram  Warren  governor  U  S 
Senitor  b  in  Sacramento  Cal  2  Sept  1868 
son  of  Grove  Lawrence  and  Annie  WiUiainson 
(de  Montfredyl  Johnsen  His  earliest  Amcr 
lean  paternal  ancestor  came  over  from 
England  in  1850  and  settled  in  Massa 
chusetts      His    mother   was    the    daughter    of 
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French  nobleman  who  fled  fr  m  France 
during  the  Keign  <  f  Terror  and  settled 
Isew  York  where  he  married  a  mem 
of  the  old  Van  Courtlandt  family,  a 
le  closclj  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  '^tate  during  the  days  of  Dutch  coloniza 
tion  Mr  Johnson  s  father  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  wis  a  lawyer  by 
profession  lie  attained  a  wide  reputition 
throughout  the  State  was  seieral  times  elected 
the  legislature  and  served  one  term  m  Lon 
?ss  \oung  Johnsons  boyhood  was  spent 
his  natue  city  the  capital  of  the  State 
later  to  become  the  scene  of  his  political  tri 
umph  Here  he  attended  the  public  seliools 
and  unionsciously  perhaps  absorbed  the  at 
mosphere  of  political  activity  during  a  period 
when  the  politics  of  the  State  were  tense 
with  the  t irite  life  of  ita  pioneer  inhabitants 
Liter  he  entered  the  University  of  California 
from  iihich  he  graduated  in  1888  then  studied 
law  and  began  to  practue  in  hia  native  city 
Shortly  afterw  ard  he  became  corporation 
counsel  of  Sacrimento  the  duties  of  which 
olHce  he  performed  while  he  also  carried  on 
his  practice  Before  many  years  he  became 
prominent  in  the  capital  eitv  as  one  of  it'i 
best  trill  lawjers  and  was  connerted  with 
many  of  the  most  important  eases  which  were 
tried  before  the  local  and  the  'ftate  supreme 
courts  After  fifteen  years  praetice  in  Sacra 
mentn  he  remoied  to  San  Fiancisco  Here 
it  was  that  he  suddenly  attraeted  national 
attention  by  hns  connection  w  th  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  notorious  Abe  Ruef  and  his  elique 
of  corrupt  politieal  henchmen  In  the  midst 
of  the  trial  and  the  sensational  exposures  re 
suiting  from  the  CMdence  presented  by  the 
witnesses  Francis  J  Henry  the  public  prose 
cutor  was  shot  hj  a  saloonkeeper  connected 
with  the  grafters  and  crazed  bv  the  excite 
ment  Mr  Johnson  immediate^  stepped  into 
his  place  and  continued  the  presecution  to  a 
successful  end  4be  Ruef  the  Tweed  of  San 
Franeisto  being  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment  m  the  State  penitentiary  Mr 
Johnson  a  prominent  part  in  obtaining  these 
gratifying  results  immediately  brought  him 
great  popularity  among  the  elated  citizens  of 
the  State  and  was  later  to  serve  as  the  foun 
dation  for  the  faith  which  the  people  had  in 
hira  Having  succeeded  m  purging  the  metrop 
oils  of  the  State  of  its  corrupt  influenees 
Mr  Johnson  next  turned  his  attention  toward 
similar  conditions  in  the  body  politic  of  the 
State  Here  howe\eT  he  had  a  more  power 
ful  and  a  more  intelligent  enemy  to  deal  with 
and  he  was  at  first  compelled  to  proceed 
(autiously  The  political  party  which  at  this 
time  ruled  the  State  was  completely  in  the 
hinds  of  certain  large  corporations  which  fig 
ured  largely  n  the  industries  of  the  State 
It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  many  political 
offices  not  exeepting  e\en  places  on  the  bench 
were  filled  by  men  who  were  chosen  tn  the 
rffices  of  a  certain  large  corporation  The 
people  of  the  State  were  becoming  well  aware 
of  these  deplorable  conditions    and  again  and 


[ower  of  the  corporations  But  one  and  all 
of  these  politicians  had  broken  faith  with 
their  constituents  The  unrest  became  finally 
\er\    marked   and  for  a  brief  period  the  cor- 
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fiarty  and  put  h  t  m  n  nt  ffi  For  a 
ong  time  the  L  agu  ae  g  d  d  a  joke. 
On  one  occasion  th  sp  ak  f  th  a  mbly, 
in  reprimanding  n  f  th  a  mblym  n,  re- 
marked that  he  uould  sentence  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Lincoln- Roosevelt 
Republican  League,"  whereupon  the  hall  was 
filled  ivith  the  uproarioua  mirth  of  the 
assembled  legislators.  But  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  League  was 
to  be  regarded  more  serionsly  by  the 
corrupt  legislature  of  California.  In  1010, 
shortly  before  the  first  primaries  were  to 
be  held,  the  League  decided  to  put  a,  force- 
ful man  into  the  field  to  canvass  the  State 
from  end  to  end,  appealing  to  the  people  to 
support  it  in  ending  the  conditions  which  were 
becoming  intolerable.  The  man  of  their  choice 
was  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  imme- 
diately set  out  in  an  automobile  and  began 
a  tour  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State 
where  the  railroads  were  few  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  corrupt  corporations  least  obvious. 
From  one  small  town  to  another  he  traveled, 
addressing  the  tarmerg  and  the  ranchers  face 
to  face,  telling  them  in  simple,  forcefnl  words 
what  WHS  wrong  and  what  they  must  do  to 
end  the  wrong.  Though  not  by  any  means  a 
flowery  orator,  Mr.  Johnson  carried  conviction, 
and  presently  his  tour  took  on  the  aspect  of  a 
religious  revival.  His  progress  became  noised 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  though 
most  of  the  larger  neivspapers  were  compelled 
to  ignore  him.  The  people  were  deeply  moved. 
The  excitement  became  universal.  Simple 
farmers  would  leap  up  on  the  automobile,  grip 
the  speaker's  hand  and  eselaim:  "Are  you 
going  to  keep  faith  with  ns,  if  we  support 
you!"  "Nothing  ever  moved  me  so  deeply 
as  these  simple,  almost  pathetic  questions," 
said  Mr.  Johnson  afterward.  In  the  election 
which  followed  this  campaign  Mr.  Johnson 
was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by  a  large 
majority.  His  inauguration  was  characteristic 
of  the  determination  which  filled  him;  like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  rode  to  the  Capitol  in 
\^  ashington  on  a  horse  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  and  himself  tied  his  steed  to  a 
fence,  Mr.  Johnson  walked  unattended  to  the 
capitol  of  the  State  of  California  and  there, 
after  the  ceremony,  launched  into  a  speech  in 
which  he  vigorously  attacked  the  dark  forces 
which  he  then  declared  again  he  intended  to 
destroy  forever.  So  sensational  were  these 
events  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were 
turned  toward  him  now;  it  was  to  be  seen 
whether  he  M'ould  hold  faith  with  the  simple 
farmers  who  had  trusted  him.  And  Governor 
Johnson  fulfilled  the  promise  which  Mr.  John- 
son the  candidate  had  made.  He  proceeded  at 
once  with  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  ma- 
chine henclmien  who  were  filling  the  public 
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fBees.    Having  concluded  this  task  in  a  very 
b  ief  period,  he  launched  a  remarkable  seriea 
f  reform  measures,   some  of  them  so  radical 
to  rouse  the  skepticism  of  the  most  promi- 
nt   statesmen   of  the   country.    In    a   brief 
I  ace   of   time   he   effected   a   complete   recon- 
truction   of   the   State   government.      By   the 
d  of   his   four  years'  term.   In   1914,   it   re- 
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to  a  newspaper  interviewer  in  New  York  Cit> 
on  a  recent  date,  whu  put  the  question 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  put  the  prin 
ciplea  of  the  Progressive  party  into  active 
operation  in  your  State? "  (Jovemor  Jolinaon 
said,  "  You  must  understand  that  out  m 
California  »e  already  have  most  of  the  pro 
gressive  measures  in  farce.  Most  of  them 
went  into  effect  within  six  months  after  my 
administration  went  into  office.  But  we  haie 
not  been  idle  during  the  past  six  months 
We  have  a  minimum  wage  commission  at 
work.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  we 
shall  be  ready  to  pass  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  bill  as  soon  as  the  legislature  meets 
this  fall.  We  have  passed  a  bill  for  mothers 
pensions;  we  have  passed  a  bill  regulating 
the  hours  of  women'a  labor;  ne  have  abolished 
child  labor.  We  have  started  a  new  scheme 
for  workingmen's  compensation  and  we  have 
put  the  State  into  the  insurance  business  so 
that  the  employers  who  pay  money  for  work 
ingmen's  cumpenaation  can  be  sure  that  the 
money  is  rtally  paid  to  the  injured  working 
men  and  does  not  go  into  the  ravenous  maw 
of  tlie  insurance  companies."  From  being 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  States  in  the  Union 
California,  almost  entirely  through  the  per 
Bonality  of  Governor  Johnson,  has  not  only 
become  practically  clean,  but  an  experiment 
ground  for  much  of  the  radical  legislation 
which,  however  well  it  may  seem  on  paper 
atill  rouses  the  douhta  of  the  majority  of 
people,  until  the  practical  application  of  many 
of  the  measures  included  shall  remove  this 
skepticism.  Thus  California  now  is  to  the 
United  States  much  as  New  Zealand  has  long 
been  to  the  nations  of  the  world  at  large 
Partly  on  this  account,  though  more  on  ac 
count  of  his  looming  personality.  Governor 
Johnson  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
national  figure.  That  his  part  in  national 
affairs  is  a  growing  one  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large  as  it  has  been  in  his  native  State 
aeema  no  less  sure.  Governor  Johnson  stands 
to  the  fore  in  the  tendency  which  has  been 
obvious  in  American  politics  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  making  for  conditions  m 
the  political  life  of  the  nation  which  will  stand 
sharply  in  contrast  to  those  conditions  in  the 
past  which  have  brought  a  large  measure  of 
reproach  to  American  institutions  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  In  1889 
Governor  Johnson  married  Minnie  McNea! 
daughter  of  Archibald  McNeal.  of  Sacramento 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  State.  They 
have  had  two  sons;  Hiram  Warren  and  Archi 
bald  M.  Johnson,  both  practicing  attorneys 
in   San   Francisco 

lABQET.  Patrick  Alhert,  capitalist,  b.  m 
Perry  County,  Ohio,  29  April,  1838;  d.  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  11  Jan.,  1898,  son  of  Patrick 
and  Jane    (Cassidyl   Largej.     His  father  emi 

gated  from  Ireland  to  America  when  a  boy 
1814,  and  became  a  farmer  in  Ohio:  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  County  Armagh,  Ire 
land.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  edu 
cated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  district 
Later  he  took  a  course  of  study  at  St,  Joseph  s 
College,  Somerset,  Ohio.  His  first  pi 
was  that  of  bookkeeper  in  a  country 
In  1861  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Is 
a  ^eai   later,  to  Omaha,  Neb.     In  1865  he 
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crossed  the  plams  by  ox  team  being  captain 
f  a  tram  of  sixty  wagons  which  he  brought 
through  with  the  bss  of  onlv  one  ma  i  who 
was  ktUed  by  the  Indians  Safely  arrived  in 
Virginia  City  Mont  with  his  merchandise 
Mr  Largey  engaged  m  business  He  also  pur 
cha'Sed  a  placer  claim  which  has  since  yielded 
a  large  amount  of  gold  deposit  to  the  Lom^  an> 
operating  it  In  1866  he  opened  a  grocery 
store  at  Helena  but  sold  it  within  the  year 
and  pur  hased  a  muie  train  He  was  also  a 
cattle  dealer  in  Jefferson  County  and  served 
four  years  as  a  salesman  for  Creighton  itid 
Ohie  In  !8(S  he  purchased  a  mine  in  llidlson 
County  which  he  sold  in  a  few  mjnths  for 
$250  000  In  IS81  he  organized  the  Butte 
Hardware  Company  m  Butte  Mont  and  in 
1383  opened  a  branch  housL  at  Anaconda 
meantime  building  up  a  profitable  banking 
bus  ness  in  ^  irg  nia  City  and  Helena  On  29 
Jan  I8SI  he  founded  the  State  Saiings  Bank 
of  Butte  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
SIOOOOO  and  became  its  president  With 
two  others  rf  his  business  associates  he  pur 
chased  and  established  the  electric  light 
plant  of  Butte  and  placed  it  on  a  paying  basis 
He  also  founded  the  Inter  Mountain  the 
only  evening  daily  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Montana  for  many  years  In  time  Mr 
Largej  became  an  extensive  mine  owner  He 
purchased  and  operated  the  Speculator  Copper 
M  ne  one  of  the  most  laluable  mining  prop 
erties  in  the  Butte  district  He  was  at  one 
time  half  owner  of  the  Comanche  Mine  which 
was  sold  to  a  Boston  company  for  $200  000 
and  also  omed  the  Centre  Mar  Mine  at  Ross 
land  B  C  Before  the  railroad  was  built  Mr 
Largey  saw  the  need  of  speedy  communication 
with  the  outside  world  and  throughout  his 
State  and  became  the  owner  and  builder  of  the 
telegraph  lines  from  Virginia  Citv  to  Helena 
from  Helena  to  Bozeman  and  to  Deer  Lodge 
and  Butte  These  lines  he  operated  sue  ess 
fully  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  State  un 
til  the  railroads  were  built  when  he  sold 
them  Politically  Mr  Largey  was  a  Republi 
can  but  was  not  a  politician  in  the  sense  of 
desiring  or  seeking  office  He  had  great  ex 
ecutive  ability  was  a  successful  organizer  and 
a  capable  manager  of  his  numerous  business 
interests  was  benevolent  and  helpful  to  those 
in  need  and  one  of  Butte  s  most  solid  and 
public  spirited  citizens  He  married  30  April 
1S77  Lulu  Folger  daughter  of  Morris  Sillers 
of  Chicago  and  a  grai  Iniece  of  Coleman  bil 
lers  of  Philadelphia  They  had  six  children 
of  whom  two  survne 

GOODUAN  Thomas  builder  b  Clip  stone 
X")rthampton shire  England  16  Jan  ITsn  d 
in  Chicago  III  15  Oct  1872  eon  of  Thomas 
Goodman  His  father  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  and  from  him  it  was  that  the  son 
learned  the  business  which  he  followed  with 
great  success  thrmghout  all  his  lite  His 
schooling  V  as  s)mewhat  limited  for  during 
his  youth  educational  facilities  nere  stnk 
ingly  inadequate  m  England  But  this  de 
ficiencv  Mr  Goodman  made  up  in  later  life 
by  his  private  reading  and  to  the  last  his 
mind  remained  expansive  and  re<ei  tive  Mr 
Coidman  was  peculiarh  associated  with  the 
early  histjry  of  the  Fnglisb  Baptist  Church 
and  nas  known  for  the  intensity  of  his  re 
ligious  nature      His  parents  were  members  of 
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the  English  Established  Church,  and  in  thi 
faith  Air.  Goodman  remained  until  he  wa 
thirty  years  of  age.  It  was  then  that  hi 
religious  opinions  underwent  a  radical 
change.  Clipstone,  his  native  town,  is  in  tht 
neighborhood  of  Kettering,  Leicester,  and  Bed- 
ford, names  which  figure  largely  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  Baptists.  In  the  early  part 
-of  last  century,  it  was  in  the  churches  of  the 
dissenting  sects,  such  as  the  Baptists,  that 
the  spirit  of  democracy  had  its  chief  strong- 
hold, for  they  maintained  the  right  of  the 
congregation  to  elect  their  own  pastors  and 
officers,  in  contrast  to  the  autocratic  sway  of 
the  bishops  of  the  l^stablished  Church,  From 
these  churches  the  movement  spread  into  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Goodman 
was  strongly  affected  by  this  new  spirit  and 
became  an  early  convert.  His  nature  rebelled 
against  the  spirit  of  autocracy  of  the  Estab. 
lished  Church,  especially  in  spiritual  matters. 
Peculiarly  earnest  and  steadfast  in  all  hie 
-connections,  ho  came  into  contact  with  those 
who  were  most  strenuously  advocating  the 
new  movement,  whose  influence  so  strongly 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  religious  world. 
Andrew  Fuller,  Robert  Hall,  William  Carey, 
and  others  of  the  leaders  became  his  intimate 
friends  and  associates,  and  to  the  end  of  hie 
life  his  face  would  glow  at  the  mere  mention 
of  any  of  these  names.  In  his  house  he  always 
mainttiined  an  apartment  which  he  termed  the 
"  prophet's  chamber,"  which  was  kept  in  con- 
tinual readiness  for  his  missionary  friends. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  deacon  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  his  native  town.  In  1S66, 
all  his  children  having  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try, he  followed  them,  arriving  in  Chicago  in 
Novemlier  of  that  year.  By  this  time  he  had 
acquiretl  an  independent  competence  through 
his  business  and  was  able  to  retire.  In  all 
his  habits,  and  especially  in  his  business,  he 
was  peculiarly  methodical  and  exact.  He 
had  all  an  Englishman's  love  of  system 
■order.  He  was  very  fond  of  music  and 
himself  a  musician  of  more  than  average 
talent,  being  an  excellent  violinist.  He  de- 
lighted in  books,  especially  in  religious  books 
of  the  class  most  popular  in  his  youth,  and 
kept  himself  always  well  informed'  regarding 
current  events.  Through  all  his  quiet  and 
regular  life  religion  diffused  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  hope,  softened  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
prepared  him  for  the  final  hour  of  departure. 
In  1818  Mr.  Goodman  married  Catherine 
Satchell,  a  member  of  Andrew  Fuller's  con- 
gregation in  Kettering.  They  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  eight  were  living  at  the  time 
Mr,  Goodman  came  to  America.  They  were; 
John,  Joseph,  Edward,  Frederick,  Mary. 
James,  Elizabeth,  and  Ebenezer  William. 

AQHEW,  David  Uajies,  surgeon,  b,  in  Lan- 
caster County.  Pa.,  24  Nov.,  1818;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, 22  March,  1892.  His  education  was 
received  at  two  colleges.  He  was  graduated 
in  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1838,  and  began  to  practice  in  Cheater 
County,  hut  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Anatomy,  also 
establishing  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Opera- 
tive Surgery.  In  1854  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
where  he  founded  a  pathological  museum,  and 
was  also  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 


In  1S63  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  assistant  lecturer  on  clinical 
surgery  in  the  medical  department  ot  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  IliO  he  was 
chosen  to  the  chiir  of  clinical  surgerj  and  in 
1871  he  became  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  sur 
gery  there  and  of 
clinical  surgery  in 
the  Unnersity  Hos 
pital  Tor  several 
years  he  was  one  of 
the  surgeons  at  H  ills 
Ophthalmic    Hoapiti  ' 


■    of    the 
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surgeons  to  the  oi 
thopedic  surger*  H 
attained     wide    repu 

and  was  a  ripid  and  "■ 
skillful  operator  in 
everj  department  In 
his  capacitv  of  elfi 
cient  surgeon  as  well 
as  of  consultmg  r 
physician  he  had  U 
many  cases  of  great 
public  and  scientific 
importance,  the  best  known  being  that  of 
President  Garfield.  He  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  bis  profes- 
sion, among  which  are  works  on  "  Practical 
Anatomy"  (Philadelphia,  1S07)  and  "  Lacera- 
tion of  the  Female  Perineum  and  Vesieo- 
-aginal  Fistula"  (I86TI;  a  series  of  sixty 
pages  on  "  Anatomy  and  Its  Relation  to  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  ;  and  an  exhaustive  work 
on  the  "Principles  and  Practice  ot  Surgery" 
( 3  vols.,  1878 ) ,  which  has  been  translated 
into  the  Japanese  language,  and  was  his  chief 

lONES.  Burr  W„  Congressman  and  lawyer, 
b.  in  Union,  Wis..  9  March,  1846,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Maria  (Prentice)  Junes.  His 
father,  whose  family  is  of  Welsh  descent,  was 
a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to 
Wisconsin  as  a  young  man.  His  mother  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice, 
an  Englishnian,  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
in  King  Philip's  War.  Mr.  Jones  attended  the 
Evansville  Seminary  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1870. 
Then  followed  a  one  year's  course  in  law 
school,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL  B.,  and  in 
December,  1871,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of 
law  at  Portage,  Wis.  Several  months  later  he 
removed  to  ^fadisnn,  where  shorlly  afterward 
he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  district  at- 
torney of  Dane  County,  being  duly  elected 
and  filling  the  office  for  four  years.  He  was 
then  elected  by  the  Democrat's  to  Congress, 
serving  throughout  the  Forty-eighth  Congress. 
In  1885  he  became  city  attorney  of  the  city  of 
Madison,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  law  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, which  he  held  for  thirty  years,  until 
1915,  meantime,  also,  continuing  his  private 
practice.  In  1397  he  was  appointed  cliair- 
of  the  first  State  Tax  Commission  of 
)nsin.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  this 
country  on  the  law  of  evidence.  As  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  he  is  especially  distinguished  as  a 
jury  lawyer  tor  the  defense,  a  position  of  un- 
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usual  difficulty  for  a  trial  lawyer.  He  is  pre- 
eminently gifted  with  the  inatiiictive  ability  of 
anticipating  in  detail  the  closing  argument  of 
his  opponent.  ^^'ith  consummate  skill  he 
closes  every  avenue  of  advance  or  retreat  to 
hia  adversarv,  even  before  the  latter  has 
spoken,  and  leaves  the  jury  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  case  has  really  ended  with  his 
argument  and  is  ready  for  Its  decision;  thuB, 
in  a  great  measure,  discounting  the  advantage 
ordinarily  belonging  to  the  closing  argument 
of  the  prosecution.  There  are  few  trial  law- 
yers so  skilled  as  !Mr.  Jones  in  the  art  of 
cross-examination,  and  he  has  no  superior  in 
utilizing  his  opponent's  evidence  to  his  own 
client's  advantage  and  in  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  opposing  side.  Nor  does  he  ever 
resort  to  bullying  methods;  tiis  manner  in 
court  is  always  calm,  collected,  and  courteous. 
His  ability  as  a  trial  lawyer  and  his  well- 
founded  knowledge  of  the  value  and  effect  of 
evidence  was  peculiarly  demonstrated  in  the 
famous  Roster  trial  in  Wisconsin,  some  years 
ago,  wherein  the  governor,  tlie  adjutant- 
general,  and  the  attorney -general  of  the  State, 
among  others,  were  the  defendants.  Of  the 
dozen  or  more  prominent  members  of  the 
State  bar  appearing  for  the  various  distin- 
guished defendants  in  this  famous  case,  Mr. 
Jones  was  honored  by  being  chosen  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  practically  all  the  nu- 
merous witnesses,  the  result  being  that  the 
case  was  won  on  a  nonsuit.  As  a  counselor, 
also,  Mr.  Jones  has  demonstrated  his  distin- 
guished ability.  His  poise,  his  dependable 
legal  character,  and  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized, not  only  by  the  laity,  but  by  lawyers  of 
lesser  experience  in  searcli  of  lepal  aid  in 
matters  of  importance.  Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been  very  much  in  demand  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker  at  public  banquets,  and  as  a  presid- 
ing officer  on  great  occasions  his  happy  fo- 
rensic abilities,  his  judicial  discrimination  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  occasion,  to- 
gether with  his  impressive  personality  and 
address,  have  combined  to  place  him"  in  a 
position  of  having  few  equals.  Where  many 
others  require  care  and  lal>or  in  preparation, 
his  quick  wit  and  fluency  of  speech  always  en- 
able him  to  make  an  entertaining  impromptu 
address  that  suggests  careful  preparation. 
For  over  ten  years  Mr.  Jones  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Dane  County  Bar  Association,  and 
he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Bar  Association.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  University  Club,  he  is  cu- 
rator of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hisforic'a!  So- 
ciety, and  tf  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  In  December,  1S73,  Mr.  Jones 
married  Olive  I..ouise,  daughter  of  L.  W. 
Hoyt,  of  Madison,  Wis.  She  died  in  inofi. 
In  IflOS  he  married  Katherine  Isabel  Mac- 
Donald.  His  only  daughter,  Marion  Burr 
Jones,  was  married  to  Walter  M.  Smith, 
librarian  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Univorsitv. 
SANBOKK,  Walter  Henry,  jurist,  b,  in  Ep- 
som, N.  H.,  19  Oct..  Ifi4i>,  son  of  Hon.  Henry 
F.  and  Eunice  [  Davis  I  Sanliorn.  He  is 
eiglith  in  descent  from  William  Sanborn  of 
Hampshire,  England,  W'ho  landed  in  Boston, 
3  June,  1632,  and  settled  in  Hampton,  now 
Northampton,   Mass.     His  ancestor,   Eliphalet 
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maaonrj  ,  uas  elected  eminent  commander  of 
the  Damaaciis  Commandery  No.  1.  of  St.  Paul, 
the  oldest  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  country;  in  1889  he  was  elected  grand 
commander   of   the   Knights   Templars   of   the 


State,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Commercial  Clubs,  and  Minnesota  Historical 
oeiety.  Judge  Sanborn  married  10  Nov., 
1874,  at  Milford,  N.  H.,  Emily  F.  Bruce, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  E.  Bruce,  of  Milford. 
Their  children  are:  Grace  Sanborn,  who  mar- 
led C.  G.  Hartin;  Marian  Sanborn,  married 
drant  Van  Sant;  Bruce  W.  Sanborn,  lawyer, 
nd  Henry  F.  Sanborn,  general  freight  agent 
f  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com|iany,  all 
f  St.  Paul. 
DE  FOREST,  William  Henry,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  New  York  City,  29  Aug.,  1857;  d.  at 
Summit,  N.  J.,  11  Oct.,  1U07,  stepson  of  Wil- 
liam H.  De  Forest,  who  also  lived  and  died  at 
Summit,  N.  J,, 
1  aving     achieved 


pioneer  in 
American  silk  in 
duBtry,  Hi9  mo 
ther  was  Fann\ 
Nevins  De  i.r 
St.  The  eldr 
De     Forest 

iated   with 

et  Bros  of 
Lj'ons,       Trance 

1  the  manufac 
ture    of    the    fa 

black  Bilks  and 
civets.  It  was 
n  this  connection 

that  William  H.,  Jr. 
t  Lyons,  having  pi 
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served  In 3  apprenticeship 
iously  received  his  educa- 
at  the  Dr.  Callender  School,  New  York, 
nd  at  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1878.  After  one  year's  experience  in  silk 
manufacturing  in  France  he  returned  to  this 
ountry  to  assist  his  father  at  home.  He  ex- 
hibited executive  talent  of  a  high  order  and 
as  Intrusted  with  more  and  more  responsible 
duties.  In  1892  he  formed,  together  with  his 
Irother,  Othniel  De  Forest,  the  Summit  Silk 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
brothers'  esperience  and  sagacity  the  business 
'aa  successful  from  the  start.  They  were  soon 
bliged  to  build  an  e.ttension  to  their  factory 
nd  continually  enlarged  their  force,  employ- 
ng  at  times  as  many  as  800  operatives.  As. 
ccretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  Mr. 
De  Forest  was  the  guiding  factor  and  moving 
pirit  of  the  enterprise.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Upland  Silk  Company  of  Pat- 
rson,  N.  J.,  and  owned  a  controlling  interest 
n  the  Palisades  Silk  Company,  Union,  N.  J. 
He  was  among  the  best  known  men  in  his 
trade  and  a  figure  no  less  commanding  in  the 
ndustry  than  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
Mr.  De  Forest  was  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
espected  not  only  by  his  business  associate* 
I  ut  by  the  entire  community.  Mr.  De  Forest 
was  distinguished  as  an  athlete  and  won  re- 
own  for  his  ability  as  a  marksman.  He  was 
prominent  in  military  circles,  being  a  member 
f  the  Seventh  Regiment,  Company  K,  N.  G, 
N.  Y.  Among  his  clubs  were  the  Baltusrol 
and  Canoe  Brook  Clubs  of  Summit,  the  St. 
Anthonv  and  Union  League  Clubs  of  New 
York  City,  Narrows  Island  Club  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Delta  Kappa  fraternity.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Fresh  Air  and  Con- 
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valeBcent  Home.  Concerning  Mr.  De  Forest, 
the  Summit  (N.  J.)  "Record"  declared:  "It 
could  probably  be  more  truthfully  said  of  him, 
than  of  any  other  man  in  Summit,  that  in  life 
he  had  not  an  enemy."  Mr.  De  Forest  waa 
married  2  June,  1880,  to  Harriet  J.,  daughter 
of  Thomas  M.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

KAYS,  John,  soldier,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
l.ind,  0  March,  1739;  d.  near  Moden,  N.  J.,  13 
July,  1829.  With  his  parents  and  a  younger 
brother  he  came  to  America  in  1730,  and  set- 
tied  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  two  lads  were 
young  when  their  parents  died,  and  were  sent 
to  a  school  for  orphans.  Later,  John  was  in- 
dentured to  a  Quaker  weaver  to  learn  his 
trade.  Although  in  later  years  he  became  a 
fighting  man  he  wns  known  to  be  a  bfliever 
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at  Morristown  during  the  war  were  invited  by 
the  distinguished  Frenclmian  to  a  reunion 
there.  Mr.  Kays  was  then  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  Because  of  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
uncomfortable  mode  of  travel  over  the  moun- 
tain roads,  his  sons  thought  it  imprudent  that 
he  should  go  to  Morristown.  His  disappoint- 
ment was  great  at  not  being  permitted  to  meet 
his  old  comrades,  and  he  wept  all  day  long  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow.  In  November, 
1912,  when  a  Washington  memorial  was  un- 
veiled at  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Hugh  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  John  Kays,  assisted  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  (see  illus- 
tration) after  giving  the  dates,  "1779-1912," 
is  as  follows;  "  lu  this  field  General  George 
Washington  encamped  for  a  night  on  a  march 
from  Kewburgh  to  Morristown  in  1779  to  meet 
General  Lafayette.  With  him  was  an  aide. 
Lieutenant  John  Kays,  of  Sussex  County,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  American  Revolution.  This  memorial 

vas  erected  by  Marchioness  Ellen  Kays 
McLauglilin,  a  member  of  the  Newton  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  tiie  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  granddaughter  of  John 
Kays."  This  is  the  only  stone  in  Sussex 
County  that  has  been  erected  showing  any  spe- 
cial event  that  actually  occurred  during  the 
life  of  Washington.  Mr.  Kays  married,  in 
1772,  Sarah,  danghter  of  Bi'njamin  Hull,  of 
Halsey,  K.  J.  They  had  nine  suns  and  two 
daughters, 

WRIGHT,  Ammi  WiUard,  lumberman,  finan- 
cier, b.  in  Grafton  Town,  Vt.,  5  July,  1822; 
d.  in  Alma,  Mich,,  5  May,  1912,  son  of  Nathan 
Franklin   and    Polly    (Lamsonj    Wright.      He 

s  directly  descended  from  Capt.  Moses  Wright, 

vho  was  horn  in  Vermont  in  1727,  his  parents 
being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  re- 
gion. Mr.  Wright's  father  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  trader.  For  the  first  twelve  years 
of  his  life  the  boy  remained  at  home,  doing 
the  chores  al>out  the  farm  and  attending  the 
district  school  during  the  winter  terms.  The 
little  mountain  community  offered  just  such 
an  environment  as  would  develop  the  beat 
qualities  in  a  boy,  and  at  the  nge  of  twelve 
young  Wright  was  the  physical  equal  of  many 
a  youth  of  eighteen  of  the  present  generation. 
Then  it  was  that  he  began  earning  his  own 
livelihood  as  a  carrier  between  his  own  town 
and  Boston.  Railroad  transportation  was  an 
unknown  institution  in  those  dej's,  and  where 

vater  facilities  were  absent  commodities  were 

arried  by  means  of  wagons.  Driving  his  six- 
horse  team,  young  Wright  carried  produce  to 
Boston   and   returned   to   the  mountains   laden 

vlth  merchandise.  For  several  years  he  fol- 
lowed this  vocation,  becoming  meanwhile  ac- 
quainted  with   the   great   city   and   its   urban 

ustoms.  The  desire  to  go  into  business  on  his 
own    account   came   over   him   and   he   finally 

■entured  into  hotel  keeping.  During  the  year 
or  two  in  which  he  followed  this  occupation  he 
met  with  little  success.  The  Middle  West  waa 
just  then  being  opened  up  by  the  hardier  ele- 
ments of  the  population  and  there  was  much 
discussion  of  the  opportunities  to  be  met  with 

n  the  new  country.     In  1850  Mr,  Wright  gave 

ip  his  hotel  interests  in  Boston  and  went  to 
Detroit,  Mich,,  and  in  the  following  year,  to 
Saginaw,  Mich,  The  rich  forests  of  the  lake 
regions  immediately  aroused  his  imagination 
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and  he  began  turning  hia  attention  toward 
lumbering.  It  was  hard  work  in  the  b 
ning,  and  not  gpeciallf  lucrative,  in  those 
early  days  before  the  heavier  migrations 
set  in  from  the  East,  But  toward  the  late 
fifties  the  country  began  to  develop  rapidly  and 
the  demand  for  building  material  advanced  in 
proportion.  In  1859  Mr.  Wright  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  the  firm  of  Miller  and 
Payne,  and  together  they  began  refitting  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Big  Mill,"  in  Saginaw. 
Before  this  was  completed,  however,  his  part' 
nera  sold  out  their  interest  to  J.  H.  Pearson, 
of  Chicago.  Not  long  after  the  whole  plant 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  but  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  enterprise  the  partners 
set  about  rebuilding,  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  modern  scale.  Some  years  later  Mr. 
Pearson  retired  from  the  enterprise  and  in 
1882  Mr.  Wright  organized  the  A.  W.  Wright 
Lumber  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000. 
Of  this  cor[)oration  Mr.  Wright  was  president 
and  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  direc* 
tion  of  its  affairs.  The  size  of  the  firm's  plant 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  handled 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  million  feet  of  logs 
each  year.  Having  made  a  thorough  sue  — 
of  this  big  venture,  Mr.  Wright  turned 
energies  and  talents  into  other  fields  of  < 
merdal  enterprise,  and  before  many  years  his 
interests  had  developed  in  a  great  number  of 
dirfictions.  Among  the  many  other  corpora- 
tions in  which  he  was  a  prominent  stockholder 
and  in  which  he  was  either  a  director  or  an 
official  may  be  mentioned  the  Wells-Stone 
Mercantile  Company  of  Saginaw;  the  Elliott- 
Taylor- Wool  fend  en  Company  of  Detroit;  the 
Marshall -Wei  Is  Company  of  Duluth,  Minn.;  the 
Stone-Ordean-Wells  Company  also  of  Duluth; 
the  Advance  Thresher  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  the  Peerless  Portland  Cement 
Company  of  Union  City,  Mich.;  the  Titi 
bawasse  Boom  Company,  a  logging  company 
which,  in  its  day,  delivered  more  pine  logs 
than  have  ever  been  ratted  on  any  other  single 
stream  in  this  country;  the  Bank  of  Saginaw; 
the  First  State  Bank  of  Alma,  Mich.;  the  De- 
troit Trust  Company  and  the  Old  Detroit 
National  Bank;  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City;  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany; the  Central  Michigan  Produce  Com- 
pany; the  Alma  Roller  Mills  and  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant;  the  Saginaw  Valley 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  now  a  part 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  system;  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  Company;  the  Cincinnati.  Sapinaw 
and  Mackinaw  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western  Railway  Company.  Mr. 
Wright  also  became  possessed  of  large  timber 
and  mining  properties  in  Minnesota,  which  he 
later  sold  to  James  J,  Hill  and  his  associates; 
and  extensive  areas  of  Southern  timber  and 
ranch  lands.  These  were  the  means  through 
which  Mr.  Wright  made  his  money;  his  work. 
As  a  recreation  he  turned  to  farming.  Early 
in  the  eighties  he  had  taken  a  strong  liking 
to  the  region  about  Alma,  Mich  ,  and  nere  he 
decided  to  make  his  permanent  home.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  owner  of  a  dozen  large 
farms  in  this  region,  which  he  improved  and 
developed  along  modern,  scientific  principles 
and  then  sold  to  good  advantage  He  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try, which  he  grew  and  manufactured   into 


^ome  of  the  first  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
Middle  West.  To  him  was  largely  due  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  region.  One 
of  his  hobbies  was  the  laying  of  good  roads 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  thereby 
encouraging  others  to  follow  his  example.  Not 
content  with  developing  the  country  about  the 
town,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  up- 
building of  the  town  itself.  After  building 
the  Opera  House  Block,  in  1882,  he  constructed 
the  Wright  House,  a  hotel  which  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  a  much  larger  community. 
This  was  followed,  in  1887,  by  the  Alma  Sani- 
tarium, now  the  Michigan  Masonic  Home,  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  was  not  only  a  money  maker; 
he  was  also  a  money  giver,  for  none  gave  to 
worthy  charities  or  public  benefits  with  a 
freer  hand  than  he.  Alma  College  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  principal  buildings  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  endowment  funds.  The  Michi- 
gan Masonic  Home  in  Alma  is  his  gift  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  that  fraternity,  while  the  ten- 
acre  park  adjoining  it  is  his  gift  to  the  city. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  advanced 
age  to  which  he  lived,  Mr.  Wright  was  to  the 
end  of  his  life  an  advocate  of  the  simple  life, 
an  abstemious  liver.  Possessed  of  a  rugged, 
hardy  constitution,  the  result  of  his  boyhood's 
environment,  he  continued  living  as  he  had 
been  brought  up,  even  after  wealth  had 
brought  within  his  reach  all  those  luxuries  in 
which  prosperity  too  often  causes  indulgence. 
All  through  his  life  he  continued  possessed  of 
a  clear  mind  and  a  keen  judgment,  of  men  as 
well  as  of  enterprises.  Herein  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  his  success.  Rarely  was  he 
mistaken  in  his  first  impressions,  and  once  a 
decision  was  formed,  he  had  the  courage  to 
follow  it  out  to  the  end.  Physically,  mentally, 
morally,  quite  as  much  as  financially,  he  was 
one  of  the  strong  men,  not  only  of  his  com- 
munity, but  of  his  adopted  State.  Throughout 
his  life  he  took  the  interest  of  a  good  citizen 
in  the  politics  of  his  day,  but  this  he  never 
allowed  to  develop  into  ambition  for  office, 
though  he  continued  a  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  a  member  of  St, 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  whose  local  parish 
house  was  one  ot  his  gifts  to  that  community- 
On  6  March,  1848,  Jlr.  Wright  married  Har- 
riet Barton,  of  Bartonsville,  Vt.  She  died  30 
June,  1884.  On  21  Dec,  1S85,  he  married 
Anna  Case,  of  Exeter,  Canada,  who  still  sur- 
vives. His  only  surviving  child,  by  his  first 
wife,  is  Mrs.  James  Henry  Lancashire,  of 
Manchester,   Mass.,  and  New  York  City. 

HILIER,  Renben  {3d),  manufacturer  and 
financier,  b.  in  Pittsburgh,  P.i.,  31  Jan.,  1839, 
son  ot  Reuben,  Jr.,  and  Ann  (Harvy)  Miller. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  iron  manu- 
facturer of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  financial  circles.  He  is  descended 
from  Quaker  parentage,  his  ancestors  in  Penn- 
sylvania dating  back  as  far  as  1683.  He  at- 
tended the  College  of  St.  James,  Washington 
County,  Md,,  but,  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
'n  practical  meclianics,  early  became  an  ap- 
irentice  in  the  works  of  Robinson,  Minis  and 
lillcrs.  When  oil  was  discovered  in  Venango 
County,  Pa.,  in  1859,  he  was  among  the  earliest 
U>  purchase  and  develop  property  near  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  and  as  the  business  expanded,  he 
engaged  also  in  oil  refining.  Later  he  sold 
out  to  enter  the  civil  and  mining  engineering 
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field.  In  1565  he  joiued  with  others  in  form- 
ing the  Crescent  Steel  Compiiny,  of  which  he 
was  president.  With  otlieig  tie  organized  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Steel 
Company,  which  was  sold  to  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  iiis  as8oeiat*a,  and  became  the  Homestead 
Itlills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
In  1000  the  Cresceut  Steel  Company  became 
one  of  the  principal  works  of  the  Cru- 
cible Steel  Company  of  America.  Mr.  Miller 
then  became,  respectively,  treasurer,  president, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tiie 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  serving 
until  1004,  when  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life.  In  all  his  manifold  interests,  Mr. 
Bliltur  was  regarded  by  hia  business  associates 
aa  an  honest,  conscientious,  fnir-dealing  man 
who  could  not  he  tempted  to  do  anything  of 
which  his  conscience  did  not  appro\'e.  He  was 
active  in  many  banking  and  industrial  institu- 
tions, either  as  a  director  or  as  an  olHcial, 
among  thom  the  Bank  of  rittsburgli,  of  whicli 
he  was  president  for  eight  years,  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  one  year;  the  Fidelity  and 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Third  National  Bank. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  of 
the  State  of  Fennsylvnuia  tor  administering 
the  large  fund  contributed  for  relief  of  the 
Johnstown  Hood  sufferers.  He  was  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1979  to  1807,  and  notwithstanding 
his  active  business  career,  found  time  to  serve 
as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  Knaps' 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Batter v  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  private  life  lie  is  as  distin- 
guished for  his  simplicity  of  manner,  amiabil- 
ity and  purity  of  character,  and  diseriminatiug 
plii Ian th ropy,  as  he  is  in  public  tor  his  fervent 

Satriotism,  eminent  ability,  and  fidelity  to 
uty.  He  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  As- 
sociation for  Improvement  ot  the  Poor,  and 
president  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery.  On  i:i 
April,  1871,  he  married  Mary  L.,  daughter 
ot  James  P.  Fleming.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren living,  namely,  Beuben;  Harvy,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Ruth,  now  Mrs.  William  McKen- 
nan  Reed;  and  Lois,  now  Mrs.  Cameron  Beach 
Waterman,   of   Detroit,   Mich. 

SAEIES,  Elmore  Tocnm,  governor  ot  North 
Dakota,  b.  in  Wonewoc,  Juneau  County,  Wis., 
15  Jan.,  1859,  son  of  Jesse  D.  and  Margaret 
(Thompson)  Series,  ot  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  preacher^  to 
emigrate  to  the  Territory  ot  \N  isconsin  in 
1842  and  took  up  hia  ministerial  work  at 
\\onewoc  in  18iS  He  identified  himself  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  community  His  son  re 
eened  a  public  school  education  in  Ins  native 
State  and  for  one  jeir  attended  Gale's\ille 
(ttisl  Lnnersiti  Preiious  to  his  college 
term  he  entered  business  life  by  working  in 
a  bank  at  Prestutt  Wte  and  in  1877  con 
tmned  his  I  inking  experience  by  becoming 
connected  with  a  bank  at  Sparta  \\ts  In 
1878  he  betame  secretary  and  treasurer  ot  the 
Wonewoc  Manufacturing  Compani  a  responsi 
ble  position  for  one  ot  hia  years  In  1880  he 
became  asstciated  with  the  George  B  Burch 
Lumber  Company  of  Necodah  \\  is  In  1881 
Mr  Sarles  Ind  amissed  some  caj;  itnl  and 
with  hH  Irother  O  C  Sarles  establi'jhed  the 
Tra  II  County  Bank  at  Hillsl  iro  V  D  Here 
his  tarlv    financial  experience   stood  him   in 
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good  stead.  In  1835,  after  a  successful  four 
years'  operation  of  that  institution,  he  en- 
larged hia  banking  enterprise  by  establishing 
the  First  National  Bank  at  tlie  same  place, 
and  acted  aa  its  cashier  until  l'J03,  when  he 
became  ]> resident.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  confined  his  operationa  to  the 
banking  buaineas  exclusively.  In  1882  he  be- 
came asaociatcd  with  his  brother  in  establish- 
ing the  O.  C.  Sarlea  and  Company,  lumber 
business,  now  known  aa  the  Valley  Lumber 
Company,  of  which  he  is  still  the  manager, 
with  branches  at  Hitlsboro  and  otiicr  points 
in  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  suecesa  of  these 
banking  and  lumber  interests  led  to  other  in- 
vestments in  banking  which  Mr,  Sarlea  wisely 
supplemented  with  extensive  deals  in  real  es- 
tate, thereby  soon  acquiring  a  reputation  as- 
a  judge  of  land  values.  In  this  connection  he 
purchased  and  aold  extensive  tracts  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  dealt  in  real  estate  loana  on 
a  large  scale.  He  also  acquired  large  interests 
in  banks  at  Northwood,  Grand  Forks,  Fargo, 
Blancliard,  Caledonia,  Grand  in,  and  Shelly, 
Minn.  The  Sarlea  brothera  own  and  operate 
1,400  acres  of  the  Hurley  farm,  one  ot  the  fin' 
est  properties  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  For  all 
his  buainess  activities  Mr.  Sarlea  has  taken 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  public 
alTaire  and  pohtica  of  his  State.  Always  rt 
stroug  advocate  and  supporter  ot  Re])ublicali 
prtnclplea,  his  methods  in  polities,  like  hia 
business  career,  have  been  above  reproach.  He 
was  never,  in  any  sense  ot  the  word,  a  proles' 
sional  politieian  or  office -seeker,  and,  until 
his  well-known  abilities  as  a  man  of  large 
nlTnirs  and  as  a  public -spirited  citizen  led  to 
the  suggestion  of  hia  name  as  a  leader  on  the 
liat  of  guliernatoriai  candidates  tor  the  State 
ot  North  Dakota,  lie  had  never  held  or  aspired 
to  any  but  local  offices.  He  had  long  been 
prominent  in  civie  affairs,  however,  aerving  as 
mayor  of  Hillsboro  for  two  years,  as  member 
ot  the  Mayville  normal  school  board  for  five 
years,  and  as  treasurer  ot  the  public  school 
lioard  for  twenty  years.  In  1004,  when  the  Re- 
publicans ot  North  Dakota  cast  about  for  a 
candidate  for  governor,  whoae  character  and 
reputation  should  1*  a  guarantee  to  the  people 
that  the  affairs  of  the  State  would  be  honor- 
ably and  ably  conducted,  the  moat  eligible  man 
for  the  place  waa  Mr,  Sarles,  He  was  nominated 
and  duly  elected,  receiving  32,000  votes  over  his 
Democratic  opponent,  M,  F.  Hegge,  His  un- 
questioned ability  and  the  fine  character  which 
had  distinguished  him  aa  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  high  office  enabled  him  to  ad- 
minister its  alTairs  in  a  way  which  amply 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  as  the  chief  executive  of 
^ortli  Dakota  he  took  a  conspicuous  place 
111  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Governor 
Sarlea  is  a  Mason,  Thirty-third  degree;  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Grand  Forks  Elks,  and  a  Knight 
of  Pvthias.  He  married,  in  Hillaboro,  N.  D,, 
10  Jan.,  1880,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  H. 
York,  of  Prescott.  Wis.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren :  Earle  Eedraon,  Doria  York,  Duane 
'V  ork,   and   Eleanor   Sarles. 

TATIOE,  Samuel  A„  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineer, b.  in  North  Versailles  township,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa„  24  Oct.,  1803,  son  ot  Charles 
Thomas  and  Eliza  Jane  (Maxweill  Taylor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  sclioois  and  at 
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private  academy.  Later  lie  attended  the  Poly- 
jtlnic  Inotitutf  at  Pitt  I  irgh  and  the  Lii 
lers  ty  of  Pitta 
I  urgh  (furmerly 
\\  eatern  T,nnerEitv 
of  Penii3jl\aniai 
iihere  he  \  as  grad 
uited  as  a  emi  ei 
gineor  iii  the  elaoa 
of  1887  After  grad 
uation  lie  entertd 
at  once  upon  Iils 
professional  career 
in  the  riltsburgh 
district  In  18S7 
and  1888  lie  \\m 
draltaman  in  th 
,,  structural    iron    (le 

Carnegie  Steel  Com 
1  1SS9  to  nm  he  «a 
of  construrti  n  for  tlie  Penn 
a\Eiania  liailioad  an  1  from  18 
1006  nas  in  the  general  practiee  of  his  pro 
fesston  He  then  became  consulting  engineer 
and  manager  of  waterworks  and  coal  mining 
companies  In  1)1"  in  addition  to  his  other 
work  he  \as  appointed  di,an  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  the  Lni\ersitv  of  Pittaburgli  which 
position  he  still  occupies  Mr  Ta\lor  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
great  number  of  mining  \iorks  which  he  has 
constructed  and  as  the  inventor  of  lijdraulic 
eoal  dumping  and  other  machinery  He  lias 
been  borough  engineer  of  about  ten  borough 
in  Allegheny  Count>  Pa  and  has  designed 
and  constructed  a  number  of  natcri  orka  and 
sewerage  plants  He  las  served  as  school 
director  and  councilman  m  the  Borough  of 
Wilkinaburg  and  is  president  of  the  l^gue 
ot  Boroughs  and  loi\  nshipa  of  AUeglicny 
County  Pa  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Cml  Engineers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  rngineers  was  president 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in  1!)12; 
president  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1013;  member  of  various  sci- 
entitle  organizations,  to  which  he  lias  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  their  work;  and  an  ofUcer  in  tlie 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkins- 
burg.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Duquesne, 
Press,  University,  and  Penwood  Clubs  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  married  17  May,  1003,  Anna  J., 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  P.  Gilmore,  of 
Wilkins  township,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Taylor, 

BITHH,  Gharlea  Wilson,  lawyer,  b.  near 
Gaiesviiie,  Wis.,  21  May,  1855,  son  of  Eo- 
manao  and  Sarah  (Purdy)  Bunn.  Peter 
Biilin,  his  earliest  ancestor  in  America,  came 
from  Guelder  land,  Holland,  settled  at  Cer- 
niantown.  Pa-,  in  1702,  and  removed  to  the 
Mohawk    Valley,    N.     Y.,    about     ITIiO.      His 

rndfather,  Peter  Bunn  (b.  at  Hartwick, 
T.,  Ifl  Aug.,  1T97),  removed  to  Mansfield, 
Cattarangus  County,  1832,  where  he  died  1 
Nov.,  1851.  His  father,  Romanzo  Bunn  (b. 
24  Sept.,  1820),  removed  to  Wisconsin,  1854, 
served  there  as  judge  of  State  courts,  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  jud^e  for  tlie  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin  in  1877,  which  office  lie 
resigned  in  1905,  and  died  25  Jan.,  1000.    Mr. 


FINCH 

Bunn  received  bis  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (1870-74),  and  the  law  school  of 
the  university  (1874-75).  His  degrees  from 
the  university  are  B.S-  (1874)  and  LL.B. 
(1875).  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  La 
Crosse  in  1876,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cameron,  Losey  and  Bunn;  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  1885,  and  continued  in  his 
profession  as  a  menaber  of  the  firm  of  Lusk 
and  Bunn,  which  in  1800  became  Lusk,  Bunn 
and  Hadley,  and  in  1892,  Bunn  and  Hadley. 
Since  1806  he  has  been  general  counsel  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  law 
school  of  the  University  ot  Minnesota.  He 
published  (1014)  a  hook  on  the  "Jurisdic- 
tion and  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States."  Because  ot  liis  tliorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  and  the  rare 
ability  to  discern  those  upon  which  a  cause 
finally  rests  and  to  present  them  tersely  and 
clearljr,  Mr.  Bunn  is  placed  by  common  con- 
sent in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  American 
bar.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  and 
other  clubs  of  St,  Paul;  of  the  University 
Chih  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Chicago  Club 
of  Chicago.  His  favorite  recreations  are 
flower  gardening,  golf  and  fly  fisiiiiig,  espe- 
cially for  salmon.  In  1877  he  married  Mary 
Anderson,  ot  La  Crosse,  Wis-  They  have 
three  children:  Helen,  Donald  C,  and  Charles 
Bunn. 

PIMCH,  John  Aylard,  mining  promoter,  b. 
in  Cambridgeshire,  England.  12  May.  1854, 
Bon  of  William  and  Sop  e  (^  iarll  F  neh 
who  came  to  Amer 
ica  in  1862,  settling 
in  Cleveland,  Oh  o 
He  was  educated  n 
the  parish  school  of 
Soham,  Camhridge 
shire,  England,  but 
when  he  was  eigl  t 
years  of  age  the 
famih  emigrated  to 
this  (ouiitrj  and  he 
continued  his  stnd 
les  in  tlie  public 
schools  of  Clt\e 
land  ■\ftcr  lean  g 
school    ha      btamed 
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id  steel  1. 

ufacturing   company 

in  Cleveland  aid  , 
afterward  engaged  in  the  same  line  in  \o\ings 
town  Ohio  Subsequently  he  went  to  Montreal 
with  an  importing  firm  who  imported  iron  from 
England  He  was  next  located  in  Chicago  as 
manufacturers  agent  still  continuing  in  the 
irtn  trade  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  deter 
mined  to  go  Uest  to  enjo^  what  he  believed 
to  be  better  business  opportunities  than  could 
be  secured  in  the  conservative  Cast  and  he 
proceeded  to  Denver  and  later  to  Leadville 
Colo  where  he  spent  a  year  in  mining  He 
then  returned  ti  Ohio  but  in  the  summer  of 
1887  went  to  Spokane  Wash  and  began  to 
acquire  mining  property  in  the  Cieur  d  Alene 
region  of  Northern  Idaho  with  A  B  Camp 
""■U  As  aBsociates  in  mining  enterprises 
it-h  and  Campl  ell  purchased  the  Gem  mine 
the  CiEur  d  Alene  district  and  then  organ 
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RICE 


ized  the  Milwaukee  Mining  Company,  in  con- 
nection with  capitalist  friends,  Mr.  Campliell 
becoming  president  and  Mr.  Finch  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company.  Tlicy  operated 
the  mine  moat  succesafuily  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  in  1891  began  the  develtp 
ment  of  the  Standard  mine,  which  they  opened 
and  equipped.  Later  they  opened  the  Hecia 
mine,  both  of  which  have  paid  several  million 
dollars  in  dividends  and  are  still  being  op 
erated  with  great  profit.  Mr.  Finch  becami. 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  both  companies,  and 
in  18^3  the  firm  extended  their  operat: 
into  British  Columbia,  going  to  the  Slo 
District,  where  they  opened  and  developed  the 
Enterprise  and  Standard  mines,  which  are  now 
leading  properties  of  the  locality.  Finch  and 
Campbell  were  recognized  leaders  in  the  min 
ing  and  developing  in  Idaho.  The  partner 
ship  wi(8  terminated  upon  the  death  of  Mr 
Camphell  in  1012.  For  many  years  Mr,  Finch 
has  albu  been  a.  leader  and  financier  in  other 
important  business  enterprises.  He  is  presi 
dent  of  the  White  and  Bender  Company  and 
the  Cceur  d'Alene  Hardware  Company,  both 
of  Wallace,  Idaho;  president  of  the  Blalock 
Fruit  Company.  Walla  Walla,  and  president 
of  the  National  Lumber  and  Box  Company  of 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  established  in  1001,  and  con 
Hidered  the  largest  company  in  its  line  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Finch  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  and  also  an  officer  and 
director  in  many  other  important  busineai 
companies.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Country 
Club,  of  which  he  was  first  president;  member 
of  the  Spokane  Club,  and  a  life  member  of  the 
Spokane  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  He  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  St,  Luke's  Hospital;  donated 
the  site  for  the  present  hospital. 'and  also  the 
land  for  the  Children's  Home.  Mr.  Finch 
served  as  State  senator  in  the  first  general 
aesembly  of  Idaho  in  1801.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Spokane  since  1895,  On  3  Sept 
1896.  he  married,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Charlotte 
R.  Swingler,  daughter  of  M.  M.  and  Fannie 
Swingler,  of  Spokane, 

KICE,  Jonas  Shearn,  banker,  b.  in  Houston 
Tex,,  25  Not,,  1855,  son  of  Frederick  Alljn 
and  Charlotte  (Baldwin)  Rice.  He  obtained 
his  early  education  in  the  public  srhools  of 
Houston,  and  later  entered  Texas  Military  In 
stitute,  receiving  his  diploma  in  1874.  Soon 
after  leaving  school,  he  obtained  employment 
as  a  railway  clerk  and  followed  railroading 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a  number  of  years 
No  greater  opportunities  for  success  have  been 
offered  Ijy  any  State  than  in  the  early  days  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Rice  proved  himself  capable 
of  grasping  them.  He  gradually  became  con 
nected  with  a  number  of  business  and  financial 
enterprises  of  importance.  His  operations 
were  uniformly  successful,  and  he  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Houston,  a  financial  institution  of  the  highest 
standing  throughout  the  Southwest  Mr 
Rice's  most  striking  characteristics  and  quali 
ties  are  those  of  the  best  type  of  the  strong 
courageous  men,  who  by  their  boundless  energ( 
and  initiative  transformed  the  prairies  of 
Texas  into  a  populous  and  prosperous  com 
monwealth.  His  success  has  come  about  as 
the  result  of  his  own  persistent  industry  and 
business  genius.  He  has  tor  many  years  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors,  in  the  com 


mercial  and  financial  growth  of  Houston,  He 
is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  married,  in 
1888,  Mary  J.  Ross,  of  Waco,  Tex.  They  have 
three  daughters-  Laura  Fulkerson  Katberine 
Padgett   and  I  ottie  Baldwin  Rice 

HAUIXTON  James  HcXellan  colIegL  pres 
ident  b  in  innapolis  III  1  Oct  IHbl  son 
of  James  and  Mary  (Burner)  Hamilton  His 
grandCitlier  Tliomas  Hamilton  came  to  this 
countr>  from  Belfast  Ireland  about  1800  set 
tied  in  Bearer  LtuaU  Pa  and  foiglt  m  the 
War  of  Ibl2  He  was  educated  in  thu  public 
schools  of  An  nap 
oils  and  later  at 
tended  Union 

Christian  College 
tt  here  he  recen  ed 
the  dpgree  of  B  L 
in  1*^8  and  Mb 
in  nOO  He  le 
mo\ed  to  Sumner 
III  where  lie  be- 
came superintend 
ent  of  public 
^hools  Lnder  his 
superintendence  a 
sjstem   of  insfruc 


ni7id  as  an  c\ample  for  tht  large  cities 
and  towns  in  that  part  of  th  Lountry 
In  1880  he  was  Lalled  to  Missoula  Moi  t 
remaining  in  charg  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  until  1901  when  he  was 
clioaen  profissor  of  histori  and  economics 
at  the  Uniiersity  of  Montana  The  eonildence 
ripostd  in  him  was  further  demonstrated  in 
1004  nhen  he  was  mide  president  of  the 
Montana  State  College  of  Agi  iculture  an  I  Me 
chinicil  Arta  which  position  he  now  holls  He 
\\ai  a  member  of  the  Montana  State  Board  of 


Educition  from  1805  to  1301  and  is  a  mem 
ber  of  the  American  Aeademv  of  Political  and 
Soejat  Science  Sigma  Clii  Nation-tl  Education 
al  Association  American  Association  of  Agri 
cultural  Colleges  Mason  Elk  and  Odd  Fellow 
On  6  June  1888  he  married  Emma  Shideler  of 
Meron    Ind     and  they   ha\c  two  children 

PTJLIIZEB  Joseph  journalist  and  philan 
thropist  h  in  Buda  Pesth  Hungary  10  \pril 
1S47  d  aboard  his  yacht  the  Liberty  in 
Charleston  Harbor  S  C  20  Oct  1911  son  of 
Philip  and  Elizabeth  Pulitzer  He  was  edu 
cated  m  his  native  city  where  his  father  was 
a  business  man  supposedly  of  means  but 
when  he  died  while  Joseph  was  still  a  bov  it 
was  found  that  the  estate  was  very  small  In 
order  tl  at  he  might  not  be  a  burden  on  his 
mother  Joseph  determined  to  enttr  the  army 
He  applied  to  his  uncle,  who  was  a  colonel 
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in  the  Austrian  army,  hut  when  he  was  ex- 
amined as  to  phyaical  fitness  he  was  rejected 
because  ot  the  defect  in  one  of  hia  eyes.  He 
Bought  to  enter  the  army  which  was  going 
to  Mexico  to  fight  for  Maximilian,  but  was 
again  rejected  for  the  same  reaaon.  He  tried 
to  enlist  in  France  and  England  with  the 
same  result.  The  Civil  War  was  in  progress 
in  this  country,  and  he  decided  to  come  here. 
It  exhausted  his  resources  to  pay  his  passage, 
and  he  landed  in  Boston,  Maas.,  in  1864  prac- 
tically pennilesa.  He  knew  nobody  in  this 
country  and  could  speak  only  a  dozen  words 
of  English.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  he 
met  a  fellow  countryman  who  had  just  en- 
listed in  a  German  cavalry  regiment  then 
being  raised  in  this  city.  Men  were  badly 
needed  in  the  Union  army,  and  the  require- 
ments as  lo  sharpness  of  vision  were  not  aa 
strict  as  in  time  of  peace.  The  young  Aus- 
trian was  enrolled  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  Lincoln  Cavalry,  as  the  regiment 
was  called,  part  of  the  time  under  Sheridan. 
When  he  was  mustered  out  at  its  close  in 
New  York  City  he  was  still  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish, as  his  soldier  companions  had  all  been 
of  foreign  birth  and  spoke  their  native  lan- 
guages. Another  Austrian  who  had  been  his 
close  companion  suggested  that  they  go  West 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  went  to  a  rail- 
road ticket  office,  threw  down  all  the  money 
they  had  between  them,  and  asked  for  passage 
as  far  West  as  their  capital  would  take  them. 
It  was  thus  by  chance  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  went 
to  St.  Louis.  "Their  tickets  were  only  to  East 
St.  Louis,  111,,  across  the  river  from  the  Mis- 
souri city.  There  was  no  bridge  in  those  days, 
but  Pulitzer  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
fireman  on  a  ferryboat,  and  offered  to  do  his 
firing  if  he  would  take  him  across.  He  not 
only  got  across  by  this  means,  but  was  con- 
tinued at  work  as  a  fireman  until  he  became 
a  stevedore  on  the  wharves  of  St.  Louis.  Af- 
ter alternating  as  stevedore  and  as  fireman  on 
boats  plying  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans for  some  time  he  had  enough  money 
saved  to  start  in  business  as  a  boss  stevedore 
in  St.  l-Duis.  This  was  his  first  enterprise, 
and  it  was  not  a  success.  Its  failure  left  him 
again  penniless,  and  with  his  strength  dimin- 
ished. He  applied  to  an  employment  agency 
for  lighter  work,  and  got  a  place  as  a  coach- 

:ian  in  a  private  family.     Here  again  his  de- 

ective  vision  proved  a  handicap,  and  after 
two  weeks  he  was  discharged  because  bis  em- 
ployer feared  he  would  run  into  something, 
t'ulitzer   vainly   sought   employment   in   every 

irection.  There  was  a  cholera  epidemic  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  undertakers  were  in  need 
of  help  to  bury  the  hundreds  who  died.  He 
-agerly   took   up   this   work   and   was   soon   a 

oreman  supervising  the  gangs  who  were  dig- 
ging trenches  on  Arsenal  Island,  He  went 
from  one  humble  employment  to  another  until 
a  St.  Louis  politician,  noting  his  ignorance  of 
American  ways,  induced  him  to  take  a  post 
that  no  well-informed  person  would  have  un- 
dertaken. In  the  reconstruction  days,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  Missouri  was  largely  in 
the  hands  ot  bnshwackers  and  guerrillas.  In 
order  to  have  the  charter  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  recorded  in  each 
county  of  the  State  it  was  necessary  that  the 
papers   should   be    personally   filed  with   the 


clerk  of  every  counfy.  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  man  engaged  in  the  task  would  al- 
most certainly  lose  his  life.  Pulitzer  realized 
nothing  of  this  and  started  off  joyously  on  a 
horse  provided  for  him.  He  completed  the 
task  and  returned  to  St,  Louis  still  in  igno- 
rance of  the  risk  he  had  run  This  experi- 
ence marked  the  turning  point  in  his  early 
struggles.  It  gave  him  a  knowledge  which 
no  other  man  then  possessed  of  the  land  con- 
ditions of  every  county  in  the  State,  and  real 
estate  men  found  his  services  invaluable- 
Even  during  his  earlier  vicissitudes  he  had 
been  a  voracious  reader  and  eager  student  and 
had  already  begun  to  study  law.  This  he  went 
ahead  viith  rapidly,  and  in  1868,  four  years 
after  he  had  landed  in  Boston,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  practiced  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  profession  was  too  slow  for 
him.  He  was  bursting  with  ambition  and 
energy  and  found  it  impossible  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  tedious  routine  of  a  young  attorney. 
He  looked  about  for  some  manner  of  life  in 
wliieh  he  could  bring  all  his  suppressed  ener- 
gies into  inimediato  play.  He  found  it  in 
journalism.  He  entered  journalism  at  twenty 
as  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  "  Westliche 
Post,"  a  German  Republican  newspaper,  then 
under  the  editorial  control  of  Carl  Schurz. 
He  subsequently  became  its  managing  editor, 
and  obtained  a  proprietary  interest.  In  1378  . 
he  founded  the  "  Post  Dispatch  "  in  that  city 
by  buying  the  ''  Dispatch  "  and  uniting  it  with 
the  "  Evening  Post."  He  became  interested 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
legislature  in  1860,  and  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1874.  In  1872  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  which 
nominated  Horace  Greeley  tor  the  presidency, 
and  in  1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  and  a  member  ol 
its  platform  committee  from  Missouri,  In 
1883  he  purchased  the  New  York  "World," 
which,  after  twenty-three  years  of  existence 
under  various  managers,  had  achieved  no  per- 
manent success,  but  which  in  the  hands  ot  Mr. 
Pulitzer  sprang  at  onne  into  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  became  one  ot  the  most  profitabla 
newspaper  properties  in  the  United  States  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1884,  but  resigned  a, 
few  months  after  taking  his  seat,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  journalistic  duties.  Dur- 
ing his  active  business  career  he  was  in  very 
truth  a  "  human  dynamo,"  He  seemingly 
never  tired  in  the  early  days  of  the  "World's" 
upbuilding.  He  reached  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, frequently  before  any  of  the  members  ot 
his  staff  appeared,  and  remained  after  the 
paper  had  gone  to  press,  and  the  last  lingering 
night  editor  and  copy-reader  and  reporter  had 
departed.  Subsequent  to  his  blindness  Mr. 
Pulitzer  cultivated  an  already  remarkable 
knowledge  of  art  and  its  history,  and  could 
talk  most  ably  upon  the  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  not  only  our  leading  American 
sculptors  and  painters,  but  of  the  old  masters. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  notably  those  by  famous 
painters.  He  was  also  a  great  lover  of  music 
and  one  of  unusual  taste  and  appreciation; 
he  loved  to  talk  on  music,  and  nothing  so 
soothed  liim  as  its  strains  In  his  New 
York,  Bar  Harbor,  and  Jekyll  Island  houses 
he  had  among  his  attendants  a  skilled  pianist. 
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and  devoted  sometimes  several  hours  a  day 
to  listening  to  Warner,  whom  of  all  composers 
he  preferred,  to  Beethoven  and  other  grc>at 
musicians.  By  his  will  Air.  Pulitzer  ratified 
a  previous  gift  to  Columbia  University  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  journalism  under  ati  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  university,  and  also  ratified 
an  agreement  for  an  additional  $1,000,000 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  paid  by  his 
executors  to  Columbia  University.  In  his 
bequest,  Mr.  Pulitzer  expressed  the  desire  that 
music  by  Beethoven,  ^^'agneT  and  Liszt,  his 
"favorite"  composers,  should  be  largely  rep 
resented  on  its  program.  The  Philharmonic 
Society  was  organized  in  Deecmlier,  1S42, 
when  music  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  coun 
try.  At  that  time  Mendelssohn  and  Jleyerbee 
had  just  become  musical  directors  in  lierlin 
\^'agner  had  returned  to  Germany  from  Parjb 
and  his  ''  Rienzi  "  was  first  given.  No  one  pre 
Bunies  to  say  in  whose  mind  the  idea  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  originated.  But  to  tht 
organizing  ability  of  Ureli  Corel li  Hill,  a 
violinist  of  note,  and  Anthony  Reitf,  professor 
of  the  Blind  Institution,  the  realization  of  it 
is  largely  due.  One  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Society  felt  most  keenly  in  the  early  years 
was  the  lack  of  a  proper  place  in  which  to  give 
their  concerts.  Several  applications  to  the 
Legislature  to  incorporate  the  Society  failed 
the  second  one  in  1846,  and  it  was  not  until 
22  February,  1853,  eleven  years  after  its 
foundation,  that  it  finally  received  its  charter 
of  incorporation  was  stated  to  be  the  "  cul 
ti  vat  ion  and  performance  of  instrumental 
music."  One  of  the  determining  factors  in 
the  present  security  of  the  Society  have  been 
the  bequests  of  the  late  Mr.  Pulitzer,  In  addi 
tion  to  his  bequests  to  Columbia  University 
Mr.  Pulitzer  bequeathed  $500,000  to  the  Met 
ropotitan  Museum  of  Art  and  $500,000  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  The 
School  of  Journalism  in  Columbia  University 
New  -iork  City,  on  the  Pulitzer  Foundation 
opened  30  September,  1912.  On  1  Novem 
ber,  1916,  it  bad  in  all  180  students,  of 
whom  36  were  women.  Divided  by  classes 
there  were  69  in  the  first-year  class,  43  in 
the  second -year  class,  43  in  the  third-year 
class,  and  25  in  the  fourth-year  class.  Of 
the  women  who  will  take  their  degrees  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  17  are  in  Barnard 
and  8  of  the  men  at  present  registered  in 
Columbia  College  are  taking  courses  in  the 
School  of  -lournalism.  Of  the  first-year  c!as^ 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1916,  55  are  men 
and  10  are  women.  Of  this  number,  4? 
men  entered  on  examination  and  11  under 
the  provision  laid  down  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  in  his  gift,  that  students  of  maturiti, 
experience  and  marked  fitness  should  tie  ad 
mitted  without  examination.  Of  the  women 
10  entered  Barnard  College,  to  be  there  two 
years,  on  examination.  Admission  without 
examination,  as  Mr.  Pulitzer  expected,  has 
enabled  a  number  of  journalists  to  enter  the 
school.  On  pursuing  courses  tor  two  years 
with  credit,  these  students  are  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Litera 
ture  in  Journalism.  This  degree  was  con 
ferred  on  24  graduates  in  the  course  at  the 
last  commencement  of  Columbia  University 
of    the    fourth-year    class,     18    were    in    the 
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school  last  jear  in  the  third  tear  clasa  anl 
0  art  graduates  of  other  colleges  In  191s 
the  athool  « ill  be  placed  on  a  tuU  profcs-iinnal 
standing  Fne  vLars  will  be  required  for  i 
di^ret  from  the  high  school  the  first  t«n 
111  college  and  the  last  three  in  the  'school 
of  Journalism  This  will  permit  the  addition 
of  another  jear  of  professional  studv  Ihe 
total  attendance  grons  steadlU  veai  bj  year 
and  estabh&hes  thi.  leading  position  of  the 
school  among  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this 
or  iny  othei  country  The  number  attend 
ing  IS  grtater  in  proportion  to  thi,  numljer 
of  journalists  in  the  country  than  !■,  the 
uumber  attinding  the  Ian  and  mcdiLal  courses 
in  Columbia  Lniversitj  m  pioportion  lo  the 
numljer  of  thoae  pratticing  law  and  medicine 
In  SLptember  1J13  tht  school  entered  its 
neu  building  for  which  SmOO  000  nas  pn 
vidid  h\  Mr  l^ilitzirs  beqw^t  The  build 
ing  13  e\ceilentlj  equipped  in  e\erj  Ha\  tor 
training  in  journalistic  woik  and  contains  a 
leferencc  library  flies  of  a  hundred  dailv 
papeis  -imtrican  and  foreign  and  a  moigue 
of  400  000  ntttspaper  dippings  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Directoi  during  the 
la^t  thirty  years  No  step  in  professional 
education  has  attracted  w  idti  public  atten 
tion  or  awakened  a  moie  general  appio\al  n 
the  \merican  press  \\  hen  Mr  Pulitzei  pro 
posed  the  school  tnelic  years  ago  its  plans 
purposes  and  need  were  all  challenged  From 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  in 
February  1912  ot  its  Director  Taleott  Will 
lams  formerly  of  Iht,  Neu  \ovk  World 
stall  and  tor  thirty  eight  vcais  in  aetne  luut 

:m  to  its  successful  opening  and  full 
operation  of  the  school  has  commanded  the 
confidence  of  newspapers  and  journalists  One 
thud  of  Its  teaching  staff  of  twenty fl^e  haiu 
been  in  active  service  on  newspapers  \  de 
oted  father  he  nas  deeply  inteicsted  in  thi. 
future  ot  his  children  and  in  the  manner  -in  1 

er  ot  their  education  Jlr  Pulitzer  was  a 
great  journalist  a  rarely  many  sided  man  a 
lus  mingling  of  qualities   a  mar\el  of  the 

n  of  physical  force  and  mental  eneigy 
with  an  intellcLt  ot  rare  power  and  perspicac 
ity  Mr  Pulitztr  married  20  June  lb  3 
Kate  Davis   of  Washington    D    C 

HILL  John  Wesley  clergyman  and  lecturer 
b  at  Kahda  Ohio  8  May  isai  son  ot  J  1  ti 
"esley  and  Elizabeth  (Huf,hesl  Hdl  lit 
imes  ot  a  famdv  prominent  in  the  anmls  of 
tht  Mtthodist  Episcopal  Chur  h  in  the  United 
States  and  Lngland  both  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  Rev  John  Hill  having  been  pio 
neer  Methodist  preachers  in  Ol  lo  and  both 
enjoying  an  unusual  reputation  ttr  pulpit  elo 
quence  and  patriotic  zeal  During  his  college 
days  he  became  a  correspondent  ot  seyeral  ol 
the  leading  dail^  papers  of  Ohio  and  devel 
oped  such  a  genius  for  politics  that  before  he 
had  reached  his  majority  he  was  in  demand  as 
a  political  speaker  m  State  and  national  con 
tests  He  ivaa  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
hools  ot  hia  natiye  State  and  at  the  Ohi) 
Northern  Uniyeraity  yyhcre  he  yyas  graduate! 
in  the  scientific  department  in  li^So  Imrae 
diately  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the 
ministry  ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
His  first  pastoral  assignment  \\a.a  at  Sprague 
Wash  where  during  a  jear  and  a  half  he  or 
ganized  and  built  up   a   flourishing  congrega 
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tion,  and  became  identified  with  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  movements  which  at  that 
Tie  were  sweeping  over  the  frontier.  Then 
:turning  to  his  native  State,  he  resumed  hia 
^dllege  work,  being  graduated  in  the  Ohio 
l^orthern  University  in  1887,  and  then  devot- 
ing a  yeor  to  theological  study  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. While  in  Boston,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  EggleBton  Square  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  here  again  achieved  signal  Bue- 
cesa,  not  only  for  impressive  pulpit  oratory, 
but  as  a  zealous  civic  worker.  Dr.  Hill's  regu- 
lar pastoral  assignments  began  with  his  in- 
eumbenev  of  the  First  Church,  Ogden,  Utah, 
where  during  four  years  188S  02  he  divided 
hiB  efforts  between  a  singularly  successful 
pastorate  and  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of 
bettering  the  religious  moral  and  political 
conditions  existing  in  Utah  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  St  Paul  s 
Church  Helena  Mont  where  he  remained  two 
vears  going  thence  to  the  Fowler  Memorial 
Church  Minneapolis  Minn  which  through 
his  able  effortn  was  placed  on  a  substantial 
basn  and  housed  m  a  beautiful  modern  church 
huilding  costing  o\  er  $200  000  It  is  only  lust 
to  tredit  Dr  Hill  with  the  founding  nf  this 
parish  aince  it  is  undcubtelly  due  to  his  ef 
firts  that  It  «as  established  as  one  of  the 
largest  ind  most  prosperous  in  the  State 
It  was  erected  as  a  memcrial  to  the  memoTv 
of  that  godl>  and  stholarly  man  Charles  H 
Fowler  During  the  ne\t  ten  years  Dr  Hill 
«as  suceessiiely  paitor  of  the  Tirat  Church 
Fostoni  Ohio  IS  )7  )0  of  Grace  Church 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1809-1905,  and  of  Janes 
Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1905-07. 
In  all  of  these  connections,  he  constantly  en 
larged  his  reputation  as  the  determined  foe 
of  social  and  political  unrighteousness,  also 
as  a  powerful  thinker  and  speaker  on  the  great 
national  and  world  issues  of  the  day.  In 
November,  1907,  he  entered  upon  hia  notable 
pastorate  of  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  New 
York  City,  where  during  an  incumbency  of 
tour  years,  he  built  up  an  entirely  new  order 
of  institutional  church,  introducing,  among 
other  innovations,  a  people's  forum  for  the 
free  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  At  these  meetings,  prominent  thinkers 
and  workers  in  various  lines  of  public  effort, 
political,  sociological,  and  moral,  were  invited 
to  make  addresses,  which  were  followed  by 
questions  and  discussions.  This  method  of 
handling  live  questions  proved  highly  effective 
in  securing  the  attendance  at  regular  services 
of  many  people  who  otherwise  might  never  at- 
tend church,  as  well  as  in  affording  eminent 
opportunities  for  presenting  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion and  instilling  the  principles  of  personal 
righteousness.  It  waa  also  a  means  of  di- 
rectly increasing  Dr.  Hill's  influence  in  several 
directions,  particularly  as  an  exponent  of 
sound  views  in  the  department  of  sociology. 
He  became  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  so- 
cialism and  similar  systems  of  economics,  em- 
phasizing, on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  panacea  for  all  individual  and 
social  wrongs.  During  his  incumbency  of  the 
Metropolitan  Temple,  he  perhaps  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  preacher  in  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit,  demonstrated  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between   politics  and   religion,   insist- 


ing that  patriotism  and  piety  are  the  poles  of 
real  Christianity.  In  emphasis  of  this  con- 
viction, he  carried  forward  a  work  of  effective 
evangelism  upon  the  one  hand,  while  upon  the 
other  he  was  ceaselessly  insisting  upon  that 
exalted  patriotism  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
good  citizenship.  It  may  be  seen  that  liis  is  a 
mission  not  occupied  with  theorizing  and 
speculating,  but  of  insistence  upon  the  appli- 


eharacter  of  the  secular  and  thereby  lifting  it 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual.  It  is 
this  spirit  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  accounts  for  the  interest  which  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  always  taken  in  po- 
litical and  civic  affairs.  In  his  public  school 
days  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  James  G. 
Blaine  as  an  ideal  of  American  statesmanship, 
and,  in  1884,  won  conspicuous  recognition 
in  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Bepublican 
presidential  candidate.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  he  received  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  Blaine,  thanking  liim  for  his  able  ad- 
dresses and  encouraging  him  to  maintain  an 
interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Again,  in  1806,  he  performed  signal  services  in 
behalf  of  the  election  of  William  McKinley, 
Before  entering  that  campaign,  he  preached  a 
sermon  from  his  pulpit  in  Minneapolis,  de- 
claring the  Free  Silver  doctrine  an  assault, 
not  only  upon  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  but 
upon  the  citadel  of  civilization,  and  calling 
upon  the  Christian  voter  to  cast  his  vote  for 
the  maintenance  of  honesty  as  the  foundation 
of  national  stability.  During  this  campaign, 
he  delivered  over  300  addresses  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  and  during  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  incumbency  of  the  White  House,  he 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  trusted 
friends.  He  was  likewise  on  intimate  terms 
with  President  Taft,  having  traveled  and 
spoken  with  Mr  Taft  throughout  the  country, 
from  his  special  ear,  during  his  candidacy. 
Dr.  Hill  is  also  a  favorite  speaker  and  lecturer 
at  Y,  M,  C.  A,  and  chautauqua  gatherings, 
and  one  of  the  widest  traveled  preachers  in 
the  country.  In  1900,  during  his  residence  at 
Harrisburg,  he  waa  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  senate.  Since  1907  he  has 
been  past  grand  chaplain  of  the  Masonic  Order 
ot  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Maryle- 
lione  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  England, 
an  invitation  to  the  permanent  pastorate  of 
said  church  having  been  extended  him  before 
returning  to  his  own  country  As  the  result 
of  bis  activity  in  these  and  other  lines,  his  ac- 
tive membership  in  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  the  American  Civic  Association,  in 
which  he  has  been  a  vice-president,  Dr,  Hill 
conceived  and  inaugurated  the  momentous 
work  of  the  International  Peace  Forum,  in 
1911.  and  as  its  first  president  and  active  lead- 
ing spirit,  has  conducted  its  work  with  con- 
stantly increasing  success  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  immense  good  as  a  molder  ot  public 
opinion  along  lines  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  betterment  In  the  founding  and  con- 
duct of  the  Forum,  Dr.  Hill  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  a  large  and  representative  body  of 
pub  lie -spirited  and  prominent  men,  who  are 
heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the  aims  contem- 
plated, also  possessed  of  the  influence  to  secure 
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their  wider  acceptation  Among  such  are 
drew  Carnegie  ex  President  Uilliam  Howard 
raft  lohn  Hays  Hammond  Hon  \lton  B. 
Parker,  Henry  Ciews  and  others  of  national 
and  international  repute  During  1011  12  Dr. 
Hill  made  an  LXtensiie  tour  of  the  Orient, 
\isiting  both  Lhina  and  Japan  and  inaugurat- 
ing a  marked  and  fervid  interest  in  the  cause 
of  international  peace  with  the  leading  men  of 
both  countries  As  a  consequencK  a  strong 
branch  of  the  Forum  uas  founded  m  Japan, 
with  the  Alarquis  Matsukata  as  honorary 
president  and  the  Barjn  'ihihusaiva  as  presi- 
dent of  the  branch  In  China  the  Hon  ttu 
Ting  Fan;i  former  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States  nas  chosen  honorary  president. 
In  addition  to  the  effort*  of  a  corps  of  trained 
speakers  and  editors  constantly  at  «ork  m  be- 
half of  the  Fnrum  Dt  Hill  himself  has  ap- 
peared and  spoken  at  numerous  meetings  ind 
public  functions  and  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  eierynhere  He  conducted  a  debate 
«ith  Rev  Bouck  \\hlte  a  socialist  advocate, 
on  the  proposition  Resolved  that  Socialism 
IS  a  Peril  to  the  State  and  the  Church  and 
easily  out  reasoned  his  able  opponent  »ho 
sought  to  deflect  the  discussion  from  the  main 
issue  to  the  proof  that  the  menace  of  So- 
e  aliam  whs  not  aimed  at  the  ideal  Church" 
or  the  ideal  State  as  he  considered  them, 
but  against  the  present  rrder  which  as  he 
argued  had  best  be  done  away  Reports  of 
this  debate  in  which  Dr  Hill  evidently  won 
the  taior  of  his  audience  were  nidely  circu- 
lated and  commended  in  all  parts  of  the  »orld. 
In  191)  after  corrtspondence  and  confer- 
ences Mith  many  of  tin,  most  representative 
diplomat  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad  belieMng  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Peace  Organizations  of  the  \^  orld 
to  totallie  upon  some  practical  and  far  reach- 
ing plan  to  In.  adopted  at  the  elofc  of  the  Great 
European  War  for  the  prevention  of  future 
v\ara,  Dr  Hill  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  Bank- 
ers Cliih  New  York  City  launched  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
^orld  Court  League  At  this  notable  gather- 
ing he  insisted  that  every  organization  and 
agency  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  peace  should 
unite  in  the  creation  of  world  sentiment  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  an  In- 
ternational tribunal  for  the  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes  It  is  a  note 
worthy  fact  that  the  lirst  national  step  taken 
in  this  direction  v^as  in  May  lt|)  at  Cleve- 
land Ohio  in  Graj  s  Armory  nhtre  for  three 
days  a  World  Court  Congress  organii'cd  by  Dr. 
Hill  and  attended  by  1  500  representatives  of 
all  the  Peace  Societies  and  most  of  the  Civic, 
Patriotic  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
countrj  was  conducted  During  these  three 
epoclial  days  the  various  phases  of  Interna- 
tionalism VI  ere  discussed  by  the  most  represen- 
tative men  of  the  nation  which  resulted  in  a 
resolution  indorsing  the  Vi  orld  Court  idea  and 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  effect  a 
permanent  organization  The  following  fall 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Cleveland  Congress  Dr  Hill  called  a  confer- 
ence tthich  was  attended  by  repreaentatnef 
from  throughout  the  entire  countrj  and  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  W  nrld 
Court  League  with  headquarters  m  the  Equi 
table  Building    New  York   City      As  General 
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Secretary  of  this  organization,  Dr.  Hill  imme- 
diately caused  the  merging  of  the  Peace  Forum 
into  the  new  organization,  changed  the  name 
of  its  monthly  magazine  from  ■'  The  Peace 
Forum "  to  the  '■  World  Court  '  and  within 
less  than  si.-c  months  after  its  organization 
planned  and  brought  to  pass  the  second  Na- 
tional World  Court  Congress,  which  was  held 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  1916,  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City.  J^'ollowing  the  Congress. 
Dr,  Hill  addressed  mass  meetings  throughout 
the  country  in  behalf  of  the  cause  and  or- 
ganized the  movement  in  a  number  of  States. 
Having  thus  realized  his  ambition  in  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  a  constructive  peace 
movement,  destined  to  wield  a  wide  influence 
upon  the  international  relations  of  the  future, 
particularly  in  the  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion of  international  peace,  in  November,  1916, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lincoln  .Memorial  University,  established 
at  the  su^estion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  through 
the  agency  of  General  O.  0.  Howard,  at  Cum- 
berland Clap,  ivhere  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  intersect.  Dr.  Hill  ac- 
cepted election  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University  and  is  at  present  leading  in  the 
grea.^  movement  to  establish  this  appropriate 
educational  monument  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  has  already  advanced  far 
toward  securing  an  adequate  endowment  for 
the  University,  after  which  it  is  his  plan  to 
add  a  number  of  much-needed  buildings,  to- 
gether with  all  necessary  equipment,  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution covering  the  entire  field  of  education, 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator and  dedicatea  to  the  maintenance  of 
American  democracy.  Personally,  Dr.  Hill  is 
a  forcef  1  and  convincing  speaker,  a  tireless 
worker  and  able  executive,  a  splendid  organ- 
izer, who  is  able  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
prominent  men,  he  is  of  that  type  of  man  who 
is  able  to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  a 
mighty  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world  and  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  human 
race.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on 
Dr.  Hill  by  the  Ohio  Northern  University  in 
1802  and  LL.D.  by  the  Upper  Iowa  University 
in  1008.  Dr.  Hill  has  heen  married  twice. 
To  his  first  marriage  were  born  three  children, 
all  living,  John  VVarren,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  Fowler. 

LOCKWOOD.  QeoTge  Eoe,  physician,  b.  in 
New  York  City,  7  March.  1862,  son  of  George 
Roe  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Bigelow)  Lock- 
wood.  He  was  graduated  A.B,  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1831,  after  which 
he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons (Columbia).  On  receiving  the  degree 
of  MD.  in  18S4,  he  established  himself  in 
practice  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  risen 
to  eminence.  He  has  been  chosen  attending 
physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  City  Hospital 
and  the  Colored  Hospital,  Clinic  assistant  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  pathologist  at  the 
French  HospitaL  In  1906  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  at  Columbia, 
and  is  also  professor  of  practice  of  medicine 
at  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  the  Naw 
York  Infirmary.  Among  his  contributions  to 
medical  'literature  arc  the  "  Practice  of  -Medi- 
cine" I  New  York,  1896),  and  ■Diseases  of 
the  Stomach"   (New  York,  lOOS).     The  latter 
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prominent  citizen 
of  Toulon.  His 
earliest     American 

Thomas  Dewey, 
who  imigrated  to 
this  country  from 
Sandwich,  Eng- 
land in  1G30,  set- 
tling in  Dorches- 
ter Mass.,  later 
tng  to  Wind- 
Conn.  The 
of  descent  is 
n  traced 
through  J  o  a  i  a  h 
(1841- 
Josiah 
Deivey  (2d)  (1665- 
1750);  William 
Deivey  (1692- 
1759);  Simeon  Dewey  (1718-57);  W"illiam 
Dewey  (1748-1813);  and  Andrew  (1789-1854) 
and  Harriet  (Pinneo)  Dewey,  who  were  the 
grandparentB  of  Harry  P.  Dewey.  On  his  ma- 
ternal side  he  is  a  descendant  from  Myron 
Phelps,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Indians  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  early  settlers  of  that  State. 
Harry  P.  Dewey  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Toulon,  111,,  at  Wheaton  College.  Ill,, 
and  at  Williams  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1884.  Having  determined  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  entered  the 
graduating  in 
On  12  Oct., 
■of  that  year,  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  Concord,  N.  H ,  and  soon  after  be- 
came pastor  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  the  city.  While  pastor  of  this 
church,  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  In 
1900  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn.  N  Y..  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storra. 
Since  1907  he  has  l>een  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Dr.  Dewey  in  his 
successive  pastorates  has  shown  himself  an  elo- 
quent orator,  a  devoted  minister,  and  influ- 
ential citizen.  At  Concord,  N.  H.,  his  first 
pastorate,  he  took  highest  rank  as  a  preacher, 
was  beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  declined 
several  calls  to  larger  churches.  At  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y..  he  maintained  a  high  standard  of 
preaching,  and  won  the  affections  of  all.  After 
a,   few   years   he   went   to   Minneapolis   to    be- 
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come  pastor  to  the  largest  Congregational 
Church  of  the  Northwest.  He  has  the  charm, 
facility,  and  dignity  of  true  oratory.  A  vein 
of  originality  and  suggestiveness  runs  through 
his  sermons.  With  the  old-time  appeal  to 
conscience,  he  combines  spirituality,  vision, 
imagination,  the  spiritual  things  which  are 
spiritually  discerned.  The  growth  of  his 
Church  in  Minneapolis,  niinn.,  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Dewey  is  a  favorite  preacher  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Bast  and  in  the  West,  and 
holds  positions  of  important  trust  in  educa- 
tional institutions  and  in  missionary  societies. 
While  in  Concord  he  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  education,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Brooklyn  he  was  president  of 
the  Union  Missionary  Training  Institute,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Brooklyn 
Heights  Seminary,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  and  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  and  later 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  organization.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Williams  College,  of 
Carteton  Collie,  and  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  Dr.  Dewey  was  chap- 
lain of  the  National  Guard  of  Xpw  Hampshire 
from  1003  to  1908.  He  has  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Rembrandt  Club  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Williams  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Winthrop 
Club  of  Boston,  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Skylight  Club  of  Minneapolis.  On  4  June, 
IBH9,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Fearing 
Thatcher,  daughter  of  Franklin  N.  and  Eunice 
N.  Thatcher,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass  ,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  five  children;  Thatcher 
(d.  in  1899),  Elizabeth  Phelps,  Eleanor 
Hale,  Cornelia,  and  Margaret. 

JACESOK,  George  Washington,  engineer,  b. 
in  Chicago,  III.,  21  July,  1881.  son  of  Thomas 
and  Alice  Jackson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  and  at  Oxford. 
England,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in 
1883.  Subsequently  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  within  a  few  years  had 
established  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  its  effort  to  improve 
railway  conditions.  His  unflinching  devotion 
to  his  responsibilities  gained  for  him  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  freight  sub- 
way system,  an  undertaking  which  involved 
many  intricate  problems  in  engineering  In 
a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  square  miles  within 
the  city  there  were  thirty-eight  railway  sta- 
tions, where  nearly  200,000  tons  of  freight 
were  handled  each  day.  This  resulted  in  great 
congestion  in  the  streets  previous  to  Mr, 
Jackson's  suggestion  for  a  series  of  concrete 
tunnels  It  was  prnposed,  at  the  time,  to 
have  spur  tracks  rnn  from  the  basements  of 
the  leading  warehouses  and  stores  in  the  city; 
coal -carrying  and  ash  removal  devices,  and 
equipment  for  handling  the  U.  S.  mail.  The 
entire  plan  was  carefully  worked  out  and  re- 
vealed considerable  genius  and  constructive 
ability.  The  tunnels  which  were  built  under 
his  direction  are  inclosed  in  a  concrete  shell 
fourteen  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  at 
the  [ides,  which  curve  tfl  the  center  overhead 
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ID  the  shape  of  a  parabola.  The  di 
the  tube  are  tMehe  feet  nine  inches  in  height 
and  fourteen  ftet  in  width  for  the  trunk  liiiea, 
and  seven  feet  aix  inches  by  six  feet  for  the 
branch  lines.  Four  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  work,  and  the  tunnel  waa  opened 
for  traffic  in  August,  1005.  Mr.  Jackson  Is 
a  leading  authority  on  cement?  construction  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  inventor  and  owner 
of  patents  on  interlocking  steel  sheeting.  His 
experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  tunnel  oon- 
Htruction  secured  tor  him  the  confidence  ot 
public  olRciftls  and  husiness  men.  and  many 
important  contracts  were  given  him.  Promi- 
nent among  them  are:  Strickler  Tunnel 
through  Pike's  Peak,  6,642  feet;  the  Polk 
Ktrcet  Water  Tunnel,  Chicago,  6,200  feet; 
Section  No.  3  of  the  Southwest  Land  and 
Lake  Tunnel;  28,350  teet  of  eight-foot  tun- 
nel for  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Chi 
cago;  the  water  pipe  tunnel,  Chicago  River,  at 
Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago;  the  Wentworth 
Avenue  Drainage  System,  Chicago,  length 
36,660  feet,  average  cut  thirty-three  feet;  Blue 
Island  Avenue  Land  Tunnel ;  the  Dearborn 
Street  Bridge  for  the  Sanitary  Diatrict  of 
Chicago;  the  Randolph  Street  Bridge;  the 
foundation  of  the  Halsted  Street  Bridge,  Chi 
cago;  fifty-five  miles  of  subway,  Illinois  Tun 
nel  Company,  Chicago;  Loomis  Street  and 
Harrison  Street  Bridges,  Chicago;  94,000  feet 
of  pneumatic  tube  aystem.  Associated  and 
City  Press  of  Chicago;  Sacramento  Avenue 
Subway,  Chicago;  electric  tight  conduit  sys 
tems  for  the  South  Park  Board  and  the  W  est 
Park  Board  Chicago  conduits  for  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  Chicago  Edison  Company 
Postal  Telegraph  Company  tt  estern  Union 
Telegraph  Company  Ctntral  Inion  Telegraph 
Company  Columbus  Ohio  North  Pier  Chi 
cago  North  A\enue  Bridge  Chicago  t«o 
miles  of  canal  feeder  for  the  Illinois  Missis 
sippi  Canal  forty  six  miles  track  trolley  and 
drainage  svstem  Chicago  Subway  Company; 
sixty  miles  of  drainage  system  Chicago  and 
Beveral  important  tunnel  and  conduit  systems 
at  various  places  m  Indiana  Iowa  and  Ohio 
Mr  Jackson  is  now  president  of  the  Geor(te 
\\  Jackson  Inc  general  eontractora  of  Chi 
cago  He  IS  a  thirty  second  degree  Mason  a 
Shriner  a  Knight  Templar  an  tlk  a  mem 
her  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
Chicago  Automobile,  Chicago  Athletic,  Chi 
cago  Technical,  and  Chicago  Press  Clubs;  the 
Illinois  Athletic  Club,  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

DALY,  John  Michael,  inventor  and  railroad 
official,  b.  in  Peoria.  HI.,  18  June,  1800;  d. 
Chicago,  ril.,  23  Nov.,  1016,  son  of  James  and 
Bridget  (llulligan)  Daly.  His  father,  James 
Daly,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  thii 
country  in  April.  1S49.  settling  at  once  ir 
Peoria.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  stove  business 
until  his  ("eath,  in  I87I.  Young  Daly  spent 
his  boyhood  in  his  native  city,  acquiring  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  On  leaving 
grammar  school  he  immediately  began  his  rail- 
road career,  his  first  position  being  that  of 
clerk  in  the  car  accountant's  office,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Rail- 
road, tierp  he  remained  for  four  years,  mak- 
ing rapid  advancement,  until  1878,  when  he 
accept^  a  more  promising  position  with  the 
WalMt!ih,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad,  still 
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n  1  clerical  capacity  During  the  ne\t  hve 
ears  ith  tto  restlessness  o£  an  ami  it  us 
oiith  h  made  several  changes  first  go  ng 
i\cr  to  the  A  T  S  and  t  Railroad  later 
o  the  Chicago  and  I  orth  Western  Railway 
In  lS'i4  he  bccam  trainmaster  with  Chicago 
St  Paul  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  shortly 
tternard  becoming  car  accountant  In  I'^sT 
le  was  offered  a  similar  position  though  on 
better  terms  with  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroal 
He  was  still  holding  this  position  with  the 
Ulinoia  Central  Railroad  in  IS02  when  he  was 
omoted  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
transportation  in  the  employ  of  the  same  c  )m 
panj      W  ith  this  railroad  he   remained   sei  n 

" longer    in  the  same  capacity    when  he 

oier  to  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R"iilroad  where  he  remained  for  t\j 
\eirs  still  as  superintendent  of  transportation 
tn  1001  he  began  some  cpeenl  work  for  the 
Intercolonial  Pailroad  Company  in  Canada 
\ot  long  afterward  he  became  general  man 
nger  of  the  Cape  Breton  Railway  In  1902 
he  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  as 
iuperintcndcnt  of  transportation  being  made 
general  '-upcrin  ten  dent  of  transp  rtation  soon 
ifter  ard  During  this  later  period  Mr  Daly 
became  interestel  in  attempting  to  doisc  a 
fi eight  ear  in  which  a  greater  number  of  auto 
mohiies  could  bt  transported  and  more  easily 
handled  than  in  the  ordinary  type  of  car 
Finally  seeing  success  in  sight  and  wishing 
to  give  more  time  to  the  perfecting  of  his  in 
lention  he  resigned  from  his  position  with  the 
railroad  in  181o  Haiing  secured  his  patent 
he  organized  the  Motor  Car  Transportation 
Companv  for  the  purpose  of  commercializing 
his  patent  the  company  manufacturing  his 
special  freight  cars  and  leasing  them  to  the 
automobile  manufacturers  Of  this  corpora 
tion  he  was  president  at  the  time  ot  his 
death  Mr  Daly  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  which  computes  tonnage  of  freight 
cars  so  accurately  thit  it  is  possible  to  regu 
lati  the  haul  of  a  locomitlve  without  danger 
of  o\ertai(ing  its  poMr  This  imention  is 
now  in  ust  among  a  number  of  railroad  com 
panics  \nother  one  of  his  imentiona  used 
l>  a  number  of  railroads  was  a  board  upon 
which  the  location  of  all  freight  cars  on  the 
railroad  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  He  was 
also  the  originator  of  the  per  diem  charge  on 
freight  cars  a  method  now  univirsally  in  use 
by  all  the  railroads  Air  Daly  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  railroad  men  of  the  country  but 
he  was  especially  expert  in  the  mechanical 
details  of  road  management  As  a  business 
man  he  proved  himself  no  less  capable  being 
possessed  of  a  critical  judgment  with  which 
he  combined  a  tireless  persistency  and  an  in 
domitable  energy  In  the  business  world  he 
sorn  acquired  a  reputation  for  sterling  nteg 
rily  and  fair  dealing  On  20  June  1889  Mr 
Daly  married  Cora  Sours  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Sours,  a  prominent  stove  manufatturer, 
of  Peoria,  111.  They  have  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter:   Raymond  and  Marion   Daly, 

OLCOTT,  Eben  Erskine,  mining  engineer,  b. 
in  New  York,  K.  V.,  U  March,  1S54,  son  of 
John  N.  and  Euphemia  Kfason  (Knox)  Olcott. 
His  earliest  American  paternal  ancestor  was 
of   English   origin   and   came   to   this   country 
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York.  Mr.  Oleott's  maternal  great-grand- 
father was  John  JI.  ftraaon,  the  diatinguislied 
Presbyterian  divine,  at  one  time  provost  of 
Columbia  College.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  attended  Public 
School  Ko.  35,  of  which  Thomas  Hunter  was 
the  distinguished  principal.  Later  he  entered 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
graduated  from  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in 
1S74.  His  first  employment  was  as  chemist 
with  the  Ore  Knob  Copper  Company  in  North 
Carolina.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
position  but  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lead 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  187B  he  went 
to  the  Orinoco  lixploring  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  carried  on  extensive  operations  in 
Venezuela  and,  after  serving  a  brief  period  as 
assistant  superintendent,  became  superintend- 
ent. After  a  three  years'  stay  in  Venezuela  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  n-aa  for 
some  years  connected  with  large  mining  enter- 

E rises  in  Colorado,  Ltah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
jrnia.  From  1880  to  1885  he  was  supcrin- 
tendent  of  the  St.  Helena  Gold  Mine  in  Jlexico, 
then,  in  1885,  returned  to  New  York  where 
he  opened  an  office  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
During  this  period  he  went  on  some  very  im. 
portant  missions  to  South  America  in  behalf 
of  large  mining  investors,  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  being  his  investigation  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  silver  mines  of  Peru,  which 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  t'  e  Peruvian 
government  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Crace  contracts.  Mr.  Olcott  then  made  a 
scries  of  explorations  in  South  America  which 
covered  the  district  from  which  the  Incas  had 
anciently  obtained  their  supplies  of  gold.  To 
reach  this  region  he  crossed  the  Andes  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  spending  several 
months  examining  the  gravel  eposits.  Two 
years  later  he  examined  the  rich  Huantajaya 
silver  mines  in  Chili.  In  1805,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  T.  Van  Santvoord,  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  Hudson  River  Day 
Line,  which  was  founded  and  built  up  by  Com- 
mo<lore  Alfred  Van  Santvoord,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Jlr,  Olcott,  with  his  partner  Mr.  C.  R.  Coming, 
still  keeps  up  his  connection  with  mining  and 
has  interests  in  Idaho.  Under  Mr.  Oleott's 
management  this  line  experienced  a  rapid  and 
almost  phenomenal  development,  made  ohvioua 
by  the  fact  that  when  he  came  to  the  line  the 
daily  carrying  capacity  was  only  4,000,  whereas 
it  is  now  10,550  passengers.  The  fame  of  the 
company  has  become  almost  as  widespread 
over  the  country  as  is  the  fame  of  the  river 
itself  on  which  it  operates  its  tour  gi-eat 
steamers,  "  Hendrick  Hudson,"  "  Robert  Fui. 
ton,"  "  Albany,"  and  the  "  Washington  Irving." 
This  latter  vessel,  the  largest  and  most  mag 
nificently  fitted  river  steamer  in  the  world 
was  put  into  commission  in  191S,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  line.  With  a  length  of  420  teet  and  a 
I  beam  over  the  giiards  of  86  feet  with  fiip 
decks  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  G  000  pas 
sengcrs,  she  created  a  memorable  sensation  on 
her  appearance  on  the  same  river  on  «hich 
Robert  Fulton  first  sailed  the  famous  "  Cler- 
mont," Under  favorable  conditions  her  mam- 
moth engines  are  able  to  drive  her  up  and 
down    the    river    at    the    rate   of    twenty-four 
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miles  an  hour.  Eight  Scotch  boilers,  with  the 
Houden  system  of  forced  draught,  supply  steam 
at  170  pounds  pressure  to  the  three-cylinder 
compound  condensing  engines.  These  powerful 
engines  turn  two  steel  feathering  wheels,  ;ach 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  by  seven- 
teen feet  wide,  having  nine  great  movable  steel 
buckets,  or  paddles,  which  enter  and  leave 
the  water  with  practicably  no  jar  or  vibration. 
Every     device 
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fitted  out  luxur  ously  and  decorated  with 
pail  tings  llustrat  ng  1  ator  c  scenes  vh  eh 
hav  occurred  along  the  banks  of  the 
famous  river  and  of  the  All  a  n1  ra  and 
other  ill  trat  o  of  the  orka  of  \\  agh 
ington  Irv  ng  F  r  t  attracted  by  the  natural 
beaut  es  of  the  Hudson  shores  tour  sts  n 
multit  deg  are  no  attracted  qu  te  aa  much  by 
the  lux  r  ous  comforts  of  the  day  tr  p  betwee 
New  York  and  \lbany  on  board  th  palat  al 
steamer  and  ts  s  ster  sh  p  the  Hendr  ck 
Hud  on  launched  se  eral  years  earl  er  It 
has  no  v  become  a  fixed  hab  t  of  transcon 
tinental  travelers  o  lea  e  the  tra  n  at  Albany 
and  finish  the  r  tr  ps  on  the  Day  L  e  steamers 
the  water  trip  along  the  Hudson  being  one  of 
the  objects  of  interest  ot  every  Westerner  mak- 
ing a  tjur  of  the  East.  Aaide  from  the  build- 
ing of  these  two  steamers,  under  plans  of  the 
naval  architects,  Frank  E.  Kirhy  and  J.  W. 
Millard,  and  George  A,  White,  Mr.  Olcott  has 
regulated  the  efficient  workings  of  the  com- 
pany's steamers  up  and  down  the  river  with 
an  executive  ability  that  is  visible  even  to  the 
casual  observer.  His  capacity  for  quickly 
grasping  technical  details  was  developed  by 
his  early  experience  as  a  mining  engineer  and 
n  a  large  measure  accountable  for  his  won' 
dertul  development  of  the  steamship  line  which 
has  become  famous  throughout  the  country. 
His  ability  for  large  scale  administration,  as 
well  as  his  expert  knowledge  of  river  trans- 
portation problems,  made  l.im  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
recent  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  held  in  New 
lork,  and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  built  a  duplicate  of  Fulton's 
iginal  "  Clermont,"  At  the  close  of  this 
celebration  the  Day  Line  purchased  this  replica 
and  placed  it  at  Kingston  Point.  In  1884  Mr. 
Olcott  married  Kate  Van  aantvoord,  daughter 
of  Commodore  Van  Santvoord,  founder  of  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line  and  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Quackenbush,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  The  oldest  son  of  this  marriage, 
Alfred  Van   Santvoord  Olcott,  has  just  been 
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made  gpneral  mansger  ot  the  Day  Line  the 
Hubjpct  of  tl  IS  aketch  oontinuing  to  hold  the 
pos  tl  n  of  president 

BUSK  Jesse  Young  clerf^man  b  m  Phila 
delphia  Pa  15  &ept  1840  d  at  Philadelph  a 
13  Oct  1904  Bon  of  Inaac  and  Mar\  Jean 
(Briggs)  Burk  The  family  is  of  English 
evtraction  the  iirat  of  the  name  to  eomt  to 
this  country  haiing  been  Rowland  Burk  i\ho 
settled  in  Delaware  Count*  Pa  Hi3  father 
1  as  a  merchant  m  Philadelphia  an  eminent 
botanibt  member  of  tie  Academy  of  JSatural 
Suencfl  and  the  donor  of  a  herharium  to  the 
IniierBity  ot  Penn>ijhania  Jesse  \oung  Burk 
obtained  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
schools  of  Philadelphia  at  d  the  Lpiscopal 
Academy  of  that  cit>  After  thorougl  prepara 
tion  he  entcrfii  the  University  of  PennsAliania 
and  wa3  graduated  B  A  in  1862  In  1903  he 
■Has  awarded  the  degree  of  STD  by  the  Uni 
leraity  of  Pennavlvania  4tter  hia  gradua 
tion  from  the  Lnnersity  Dr  Burk  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Divinitv  School  ot  thp  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  n&i  graduated  in  1865 
In  the  same  year  he  recened  from  his  alma 
mafer  the  digree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  de 
I  lered  the  firit  of  the  Mastera  orations 
nh  ch  became  a  feature  of  the  annual  com 
mencements  Dur  ng  his  under  graduate  Tears 
he  or4,anized  the  Monks  of  Mceischaum  a  so 
eiety  of  3ch  lara  and  artisti  iihioh  ha*;  endured 
for  more  than  fifty  lears  witho  it  cot  «titution 
or  b\  laws  The  Ciiil  \\ar  broke  out  nhen 
Dr  Burk  wai  preparing  to  take  up  the  study 
ot  tbeologv  anl  later  he  was  drafted  Act 
ing  upon  tie  adiKe  of  his  friends  he  sent  a 
substitute  but  later  when  Lee  iniaded  P  nn 
81 1  an  a  and  a  call  was  made  tor  State  troop*" 
Dr  Burk  joined  a  company  of  theological 
students  which  became  a  part  of  the  Corn  E\ 
change  Kegiment  under  command  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Lpon  bta  graduation  from  the 
Divinity  School  Dr  Burk  vas  ordained  deacon 
and  became  assistant  to  the  rector  ot  the  Church 
of  the  Evangelists,  Philadelphia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  advaneed  to  the  priesthood, 
and  accepted  the  rectorship  ot  St.  James 
Church,  Downington,  Pa.  In  1870  he  resigned 
this  rural  parish  to  become  the  rector  ot  Trin- 
ity Church,  Southwark,  Philadelphia.  During 
his  rectorship  Dr.  Burk  was  in  constant  de- 
mand as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  He  wrote  his 
sermons  wliile  the  sunfish  watched  him  from 
the  aquarium  and  his  pet  alligator  waited  pa- 
tiently for  his  notice.  In  1H78  ho  removed 
to  New  Jersey,  taking  the  old  colonial  parish 
oE  St.  Peter's  Church,  Clarksboro,  Here  he 
found  real  happiness  in  the  freedom  ot  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  the  comradeship  of  hia 
people  He  soon  became  the  beloved  and  hon- 
ored friend  ot  the  whole  countryside,  and  his 
humble  home  became  the  center  of  the  reli- 
gious and  Booia!  life  of  the  community.  He 
mended  the  clocks  and  sewing-machines, 
painted  the  signs,  Shot  the  pigs,  and  taught 
and  inspired  his  neighbors.  OE  a  sumr 
evening  a  score  of  barefoot  boys  would  sit 
the  steps  to  listen  to  his  nature  talks,  or  hear 
him  tell  of  the  prehistoric  Indians  who 
hunted  and  iished  around  their  home  sites 
He  was  pastor  of  the  people,  and  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  looked  to  him  for  counae! 
and  comfort  His  table  talks  were  a  liberal 
education,  the  delight  of  the  scientist,  the  lit- 
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terateur  or  the  villager,  and  were  most  valu- 
able in  the  training  of  his  three  boys.  To 
these  he  was  always  the  chum.  He  taught 
them  to  shoot  and  swim  and  skate,  and  made 
them  love  the  great  world  in  which  they  lived 
and  to  glory  in  it.  No  honors  nor  emolu- 
ments could  induce  him  to  leave  his  little  Hock, 
and  when  in  1882  he  was  elected  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  accepted 
the  office  on  the  condition  that  he  might  retain 
the  rectorship  of  his  parish,  which  ho  did  to  his 
death.  Dr.  Burk  took  up  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  University  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  never  wavered,  and  in  his  new  ofBce  won 
the  honor  and  love  of  an  ever-growing  host  of 
friends  among  professors  and  students.  His 
oiTice  became  the  popular  rendezvous  of  the 
members  of  the  faculties  and  he  was  said  to  he 
the  only  man  in  the  University  who  could 
talk  with  intelligent  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation on  every  subject  taught  in  the  Univer- 
"■'v.  Dr.  Burk  was  the  author  ot  the  Penn- 
i-ania  system  oE  academic  costumes  adopted 
the  University  in  1887.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  English  language,  and  his  letters  and 
notes  were  treasured  for  their  literary  charm. 
In  the  pulpit  and  on  the  lecture  platform  Dr. 
Burk  informed  and  inspired  his  hearers.  Clear 
in  thought,  convincing  in  argument,  polished 
in  diction,  poetic  in  spirit,  his  lectures  and 
icrmons  were  delivered  with  a  voice  of  remark- 
able power,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
his  hearers.  Through  all  his  work  was  felt  the 
charm  of  his  delightful  personality.  He  was  a 
memlwr  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Gloucester 
County  Historical  Society,  and  the  Amorieau 
Philosophical  Society.  Dr.  Burk  married  iu 
Philadelphia,  19  June,  1866,  Gertrude  Hele, 
daughter  ot  James  Hele,  a  well-known  book- 
seller of  Philadelphia.  There  were  three  chil- 
dren: Rev.  William  Herbert  Burk,  B.D.,  Dr. 
riiarlcs  Meredith  Burk,  and  Rev.  Edmund 
Burk.  B.A. 

BTTBZ,  William  Herbert,  clergyman,  edn- 
cutor  and  curator,  b.  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  23 
April,  1807,  son  of  Rev.  Jesse  Young  (1840- 
1904)  and  Gertrude  (Hele)  Burk.  His  father 
uas  a  distinguished  clergj-man  and  educator 
and  he  enjoyed  exceptional  educational  advan- 
tages, attending  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia until  the  removal  ot  the  family  to 
Clarksboro,  N.  J.,  when  he  went  to  the  village 
school.  Upon  the  election  of  his  father  as 
Secretary  oE  the  Board  of  Trustees  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  Episco- 
pal Academy.  Philadelphia.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  this  Academy  he  entered  the 
Uniiergit\  ot  Pennstyliania  from  iihich  inati 
tution  he  nai  graduated  with  honors  in  1800 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot  \rts  In  addi 
tion  to  the  formal  education  ot  the  schools  Mr 
Burk  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  broad  training  in 
natural  scienLc  m  companionship  with  his 
grandfather  Isaac  Burk  the  eminent  botanist 
and  his  father  a  bom  teacher  and  a  deioted 
lo\er  of  Mature  and  a  teacher  of  natural  his 
tory  The  chance  finding  of  an  Indian  battle 
a\e  bi  his  father  awakened  an  interest  in 
archxologv  and  father  and  son  <ipent  happy 
hours  together  tramping  over  the  fields  tar 
and  uidc  collecting  specimens  and  making 
notes  of  their  dj-coveries  From  his  father 
he  also  received  the  rareful  mental  tiain  ng 
nhich  has  fitted  him  for  his  work  a=   in  edu 
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cator  and  leader  of  men,  as  well  as  that  large 
vision  of  life  whieh  gave  him  many  interests 
and  broadened  his  sympathies.  When  only  "" 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  made  the  supf 
tendent  of  his  father's  Sunday-school,  and  thus 
began  his  long  service  In  this  educational  field. 
Five  years  later  he  began  his  missionary 
career,  being  sent  by  Bishop  Scarborough  to 
take  charge  of  St.  Barnabas  Mission  at  Mantua, 
N.  J.  He  continued  in  this  field  until  the 
demands  of  his  college  work  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  post.  Having  looked  forward 
from  childhood  to  the  ministry  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  his  course  in  that  institution 
was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  25 
May,  1S93,  he  ivas  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  D.D.,  in  his 
father's  village  church,  his  father  presenting 
him,  and  preaching  the  sermon.  He  was  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  serving  first  as  minister- 
in-chargc  and  after  his  advancement  to  the 
priesthood,  21  May,  1894,  as  rector.  During 
his  brief  pastorate  he  built  up  the  congrega- 
tion, and  erected  a  atone  parish  house.  He 
was  elected  assistant  minister  in  St.  John's 
parish,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  entered  upon  his 
new  worlc  1  Sept.,  1831.  His  work  included 
services  in  the  mother  church,  and  the  care  of 
two  missions.  One  of  these,  AH  Saints,  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  in  three  years  it  became 
an  independent  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burk 
serving  it  fir^t  as  minister-in- charge  and  later 
as  rector  The  ne\t  thirteen  ytars  saw  a 
phenomunal  growth  in  the  parish  both  in  ma 
tenal  naources  and  spiritual  power  \  stone 
rectorj  and  parish  house  were  built  and  the 
church  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  size 
Mr  Burks  ability  as  an  educator  was  clearh 
shown  in  the  transformation  of  the  '^undav 
school  which  was  organize  a^  a  graded  sthool 
27  Nov,  1897  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Diocese  of  I'ennai  Ivania  and  to  the  nd  of 
Mr  Burk  s  rectorship  one  of  thp  model  schools 
of  the  country  1  he  Rev  Mr  Burk  s  greatest 
claim  to  distinction  is  hia  work  at  \  allej 
Forge  In  a  sermon  preached  in  41!  Sainto 
Church  on  Washington  a  Birthday  1003  he 
suggested  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  \allej 
Forge  m  memory  of  Washington  and  on  the 
129th  anniveisarv  of  (he  l-vacuation  of  \allei 
Forge  the  oornir  atone  waa  laid  At  his  rt 
quest  the  design  for  the  memorial  group  waa 
selected  b\  the  Uniiersity  of  Pennsyliania  and 
Mr  Milton  B  Medarya  design  was  accepted 
Mr  Burk  establiahed  a  mission  at  \  alley 
Forge  and  for  eight  yeara  fostered  this  nork 
and  Lontinucd  hia  labors  in  Norristown  until 
1j  June  1011  when  he  resigned  the  parish 
whi  h  ht  hid  established  and  became  nctor 
of  tht  new  and  feeble  pariah  at  \  allej  Forge 
W 1  lie  onh  a  part  of  Mr  Burk  s  great  dream 
IS  realized  he  has  given  to  the  Nation  m 
the  t  mplcted  Washington  Memorial  Chapel 
vhat  has  been  aptl\  termed  The  American 
W  estminster  a  most  inspiring  memorial  to 
Washington  and  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
Mr  Burk  has  woven  into  this  shrine  the 
tieat  sprit  of  Amtncan  pitriotism  as  well 
as  a  fund  f  history  4  a  part  of  th  s  greit 
national  memorial  Mr    Burb  has  founded  the 
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Waahington  Memorial  Library  and  the  Valley 
Forge  Museum  of  American  History,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  curator  since  its  foundation. 
For  this  position  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  both 
by  his  early  preparation  and  by  his  studies  of 
American  life  and  history,  and  of  the  Museums 
of  Europe.  To  hia  work  he  has  brought  a 
deep  love  of  his  country  and  a  rare  executive 
ability,  as  well  as  an  enthusiasm  which  his 
friends  declare  is  contagious.  Hia  work  is 
evidence  of  hia  indefatigable  endeavor,  pa- 
tience and  good  humor, — the  qualities  which 
count  for  his  success  as  a  teacher,  preacher  and 
organizer.  Since  1910  he  has  been  Dean  of 
the  Convocation  of  Norristown,  and  among  his 
works  in  this  capacity  was  the  organization 
of  Trinity  Mission,  Gulph  Mills,  of  which  for 
nearly  two  years  he  served  as  minister-in- 
charge  in  addition  to  his  duties  at  Valley 
Forge,  Mr.  Eurk  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Religioua  Education  of  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania; has  been  instructor  in  Religious 
Pedagogy  in  the  Church  Training  and  Dea- 
coness House,  Philadelphia,  since  1915;  and  is 
well  known  as  an  author  and  lecturer.  Among 
his  books,  which  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
in  that  line  of  research,  are  the  following: 
"  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,"  written  in 
1905 ;  "  Historical  and  Topi^raphlcal  Guide 
to  Valley  Forge,"  1905,  1910,  1912  and  1916. 
He  has  also  written  much  along  religious  and 
educational  lines;  is  the  author  of  "  The  Christ- 
mas Ship,"  1914;  "The  Church  Handbook  for 
Teachers  Training  Classes,"  "  Religious  Peda- 
gogy "  and  "  The  Prayer  Book  and  Church 
Worahip,"  1914,  1916.  Mr,  Burk  holds  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Historical  Society  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, Montgomery  County  Historical  Society, 
and  is  honorary  member  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Historical  Society,  N,  J,,  is  a  memlwr 
of  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia,  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  honorary  chaplain  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  married  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  25 
'5ept.,  1894,  Abbie  Jessup  Reeves,  daughter  of 
Joseph  L.  Reeves,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  a 
prominent  citizen  and  banker  of  that  place. 
She  died  17  Dec,  1907.  On  15  April,  1912,  he 
married  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Eleanor  Hallo- 
well  Stroud,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Daniel  Stroud  of  West  Pittston,  Pa. 

THAW,  William,  IV,  aviator,  b.  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  10  Aug.,  1893,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Flma  Ellsworth  (Dows)  Thaw.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Thaw,  who  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  eighteenth  century,  dying 
there  in  1793,  and  of  Thomas  Holme,  first  sur- 
veyor of  Pennsylvania,  who  laid  out  the  site 
nf  Philadelphia:  also  collaterally  of  Robert 
Fulton,  whose  sistor  Mary,  wife  of  David  Mor- 
ns of  Washington,  Pa,,  was  grandmother  to 
his  grandmother  Burd  Blair,  first  wife  of  W'il- 
Iiam  Thaw  I,  through  whoae  friendship  and 
support  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  the  ac- 
knowledged pioneer  of  aeronautics,  -was  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  early  studies  in  the  science  ot 
flight,  while  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Langley  and  Lieu- 
tenant Thaw's  mother  had  a  common  ancestor 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Dowse,  an  early  bene- 
factor of  the  Boston  Athenfcum.  Mr.  Thaw's 
father,  Benjamin  Thaw,  was  one  of  the  leading 
coke  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has 
1  retired.     Young  Thaw  spent  most  of  his 
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Imyhood  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he  at- 
tended public  and  private  schools.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa,,  in 
June,  1911,  and  after  two  years  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, decided  to  cut  short  his  college  career 
and  devot*  himself  to  the  development  of 
mechanical  flight.  In  the  summer  of  1913  he 
enrolled  himself  as  a  pupil  in  the  Curtiss  Avi- 
Sition  school  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  where 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  he  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  expert  and  skillful 
fliers  among  the  students.  It  was  only  three 
months  later,  in  October,  1913,  that  he  and 
Steve  Mac  Gordon,  another  ambitious  young 
aviator,  performed  a  feat  which  attracted  coun- 
try-wide attention  in  the  press.  Starting  from 
Newport,  R.  I.,  they  flew  to  Staten  Island. 
X.  Y.,  in  a  hydroplane  and,  approaching  their 
destination  along  the  East  River,  successfully 
passed  under  the  four  great  bridges  spanning 
tlie  river,  something  which  had  never  before 
been  attempted.  During  the  following  winter 
joung  Thaw  was  flying  his  hydroplane  down 
in  Florida,  at  Palm'  Beach,  at  the  same  time 
experimenting  in  the  application  of  a  special 
stabilizing  device  invented  by  his  younger 
brother.  Alexander  Blair  Thaw  II,  who  in 
July,  1917,  went  to  France,  a  first  Lieutenant 
in  the  aviation  section,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S. 
Reserve.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1914,  they 
both  went  abroad  and  continued  their  experi- 
ments at  Juan  les  Pins,  on  the  ilediterranean, 
with  a  hundred  horsepower  Curtiss  hydroplane, 
their  intention  being  to  compete  for  a  prize 
which  the  French  Government  was  ofTering  (or 
safety  devices.  Then  came  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  even  flying  was  relegated  to 
the  baekground  when  young  Thaw's  enUiusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  issues  of  the  conflict  in 
favor  of  the  Allies.  He  sought  to  enlist  in 
the  French  army  as  an  aviator,  but  was  re- 
fused, and  then,  two  weeks  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion  as  a 
private.  With  this  Ijody  of  troops  he  remained 
until  the  following  December,  being  promoted, 
first  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  then  to  that  of 
sergeant.  Meanwhile,  eager  to  devote  his  best 
ahilitie*  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  enlisted, 
and  believing  he  could  servo  it  more  effectively 
as  an  aviator  than  in  an  infantry  regiment,  he 
again  made  application  for  admission  into  the 
aviation  corps.  After  some  diifieultv,  on  23 
Dec,  1914,  Thaw  was  transferred  to  the  avia- 
tion corps,  being  the  first  American  to  enter 
this  body.  The  story  of  the  remarkable  ex- 
ploits of  Thaw  and  his  American  associates, 
who  joined  him  later,  will  undoubtedly  remain 
one  of  the,  if  not  the  most,  picturesque  and 
exciting  features  of  the  history  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  wars  of  all  history.  While  war- 
fare on  the  ground  had  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  series  of  vast  manceuvres  in  which 
iiidividuais  were  sunk  in  the  mass  movements 
of  great  bodies  of  men,  fighting  by  machinery 
rather  than  by  personal  prowess,  the  old-time 
element  of  hand-to-hand  encounter  suddenly 
re-emerged  through  the  aviation  corps  which 
were  attached  to  all  the  armies  engaged  in 
the  fighting,  with  all  its  old  romantic  pic- 
turesqueness  heightened,  rather  than  lessened. 
While  vast  throngs  of  men  lielow  ehar.^ed  each 
other  in  mass  formation,  or  merely  discharged 
high-power  firearms  and  artillery  at  each  other 
from  behind  massive  fortifications,  high  up  in 
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the  air  single  mdividuals  met  each  other  like 
the  knight  errants  of  medifeial  historj  in  the 
shock  of  personal  tncnunter  Small  wondtr 
that  this  featuie  of  the  fighting  attracted  popu 
iar  interest  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  relative  numbei  of  men  engaged  More 
space  in  the  press  \ias  deiotcd  to  the  cvploits 
of  the  members  of  the  aviation  corps  than  to 
the  movements  of  nhole  army  corps  and  indi 
viduals  v\Lre  distinguished  hi  their  actlo^s  as 
not  even  the  generals  in  the  fields  below  mere 
distinguished  Into  this  body  of  warriors  of 
the  air  \oung  Thdw  entered  aa  the  first  repre 
sentative  of  the  United  Statis  \\  ith  how  high 
degree  of  ciedit  he  assumed  and  maintained 
this  honor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  few  months  later  he  was  made  a  commis 
sioned  officer  in  the  Aviation  section  of  (hu 
French  Armi  a  distinction  which  has  not 
yet  been  shared  b\  any  other  \merican  From 
the  wry  beginning  Thaw  showed  himaeif  not 
only  an  evpert  Hier  but  a  determined  and  vil 
iant  hghtf  r  \  erv  seldom  was  a  week  to  go  bj 
in  which  his  name  was  not  mentioned  m  tie 
official  despatches  in  connection  w  ith  some 
striking  exploit  At  first  he  was  assigned 
to  obser\ation  service  in  a  Caudron  biplane 
Soon  he  was  given  a  iNieuport  machine  tliu 
very  highest  type  of  aMon  de  cha'ise  and 
more  important  and  perilous  work  was  in  view 
at  \erdun  itself  Meanwhile  other  Americans 
inspired  hi  Thaw  a  example  came  forward  to 
volunteer  as  aviators  Thaw  together  with 
several  other  Americans  then  in  Paris  then 
proposed  that  a  s  parate  unit  or  squadron 
of  the  Frencli  Aviation  Corps,  should  1  e  or 
gani^d  to  be  compostd  entirely  of  Amiricans 
Thus  it  was  that  the  famous  American  La 
fayette  Lscadnlle  was  created  In  ~o  brief  a 
review  as  tins  whose  purpose  is  merely  to 
present  gcniral  outlines  it  is  impossible  to 
even  mention  all  the  notable  e\ints  with  which 
Lieutenant  Ihaws  name  has  been  connected  in 
the  olheial  reports  of  the  French  War  Oflicc 
Some  of  these  are  given  in  fuller  detail  in 
McConnell's  "  Flying  for  France "  published 
recently  (1917)  by  Doulileday,  Pago  &  Co.  In 
December,  1915,  while  Lieutenant  Thaw  was 
home  on  a  brief  furlough  this  being  before 
the  U  t"d  Stat  f  m  11  deel  -d 
agai     t  C  rm  1     tt  mpt  m  d 
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of  German  troops  which  was  screened 
from  ordinary  observation  by  heavy  timlier. 
Flying  back  to  his  lines,  he  was  able  to  lead 
a  body  of  French  cavalry  to  the  point  in 
question,  which  quickly  dispersed  the  Germans, 
Thaw  meanwhile  hovering  and  circling  above 
and  firing  into  the  Germans  with  his  machine 
gun.     In  June,  191G,  he  was  cited  by  the  War 
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Office  in  the  folloning  words  nhith  aHo  inci 
d<ntall\  desenbL  in  exploit  hpieal  of  minj 
othora  Uilham    Tha«      Chevalier    of    the 

Legion  of  Ilonoi  toiunteer  pilot  remarkable 
for  hia  skill  da  h  and  contempt  for  danger 
nho  has  fought  «iiteen  aerial  iKittles  at  short 
tang  brought  down  a  German  aeroplane  on 
Ma(  5  and  attacked  a  group  of  three  German 
miehinea  the  same  evening  On  Octolwr 

ith  he  fought  single  handed,  five  enemies 
d  stroking  one  enemy  machine  and  1  ilinig  its 
occupants  On  4  Ma^  1'517  he  was  cited  for 
ha\ing  brought  down  his  fifth  entmv  aeroplam 
but  already  he  had  been  decorated  ivitli  the 
medal  of  the  Legion  of  Ronor  and  nitli  the 
War  Cross.  At  this  writing  Lieutenant  Thaw 
is  again  at  the  front  in  France,  where,  un- 
doubtcdlj",  he  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
training  of  the  regular  American  aviation 
squadrons  to  form  a  part  of  the  American 
fightinp  forces  soon  to  face  the  German  armies. 
OOODIIAH,  Herbert  Edward,  manufacturer, 
financier,  b.  in  Chicago,  111.,  14  July,  1802;  d. 
there  3  Oct.,  1017,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Eliza  (Brande)  Goodman.  His  father,  a 
native  of  England,  who  came  to  America  in 
the  middle  of  last  century,  was  part  owner 
and  editor  of  the  "Chicago  Standard,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Baptists  of  America,  which 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  foremost  denomi- 
national paper  in  the  country.  He  was 
also  a  trustee  and  a  founder  of  Chicago 
University  and  as  such  was  active  un- 
til shortly  before  his  death.  Herbert  E. 
Goodman  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  and  at  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  old  University  of  Chicago.  _  His 
subsequent  career,  after  leaving  college,  is  so 
closely  asso  iated  with  the  development  of 
coal  mining  that  a  few  words  on  the  latter 
subject  are,  therefore,  essential.  It  was  in  1S87- 
that  Elmer  A.  Sporry,  a  young  electrical  engi- 
neer, offered  to  submit  plans  to  A.  L.  Sweet, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Vermillion  Coal  Co.  for  a  coal  mining  machine 
of  the  pick  pattern,  to  be  driven  by  electric 
motor.  JMr.  Sweet  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  he  offered  to  finance  the  attempt,  and 
so  was  designed  the  first  electrical  coal  cutting 
machine  in  America.  Out  of  this  effort,  which 
at  first  was  anything  but  a  success,  was  or- 
ganized the  Spcri-y  Electric  Slining  JIachine 
Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000, 
in  1889.  Jlr.  Sperrj-,  who  is  brother- in- law 
of  Mr.  Goodman,  offered  the  latter  the  position 
of  Bceretaiy  of  the  corporation  and  one  share 
of  the  etock,  the  balance  of  the  stock  being  dis- 
tributed equally  between  Jlr.  Sperry  and  Jlr. 
Sweet.  Then  followed  a  long  series  of  practical 
experiments  with  the  machine  tor  whose  promo- 
tion the  company  had  been  organized,  most  of 
them  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Goodman,  who  went  down  into  the  mines 
Iwtore  daylight  and  only  returned  to  the  upper 
world  after  dark,  laboring  day  by  day  beside 
the  miners  in  the  galleries.  "  I  was  inspecting 
an  Ohio  mine,"  said  Mr.  Goodman,  long  after- 
wards, "  when  a  miner  stepped  up  to  me  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  brother,  asked,  '  What  do 
they  pay  where  you  come  from  ? ' "  For  a  long_ 
time  the  experimenting  went  on  with  such  lit-' 
tie  show  of  success  that  at  times  the  hopes  of 
the  promoters  grew  quite  faint.    "  Mr.  Sweet 


\  Kited  the  mine  at  Streator,  one  day,"  writes 
Mr.  Goodman,  at  a  later  time,  "'  and  found 
that  where  once  there  were  ten  machines  there 
were  only  five.  While  he  was  there  a  mule 
tiled  to  jump  over  one  of  the  remaining  ma- 
chines, and  when  the  machine,  truck  and  mule 
were  disentangled,  it  was  found  that  the  mule 
was  all  right,  but  the  machine  was  out  of 
business."  Shortly  after  Mr.  Sweet,  who  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  experi' 
ments,  was  anxious  to  give  way  to  a  new  capi- 
talist. The  result  was  that  his  place  was  taken 
b>  Arthur  D.  Dana  and  W.  D.  Ewart,  officials 
of  the  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  and  the  efforts 
to  perfect  an  electric  coal  mining  machine 
were  continued.  Jlcanwhile  Mr.  Sperry  was 
also  interested  with  Myron  T.  Herrick.  James 
Parmeloe  and  William  H.  Lawrence,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  promotion  of  some  street  car 
equipments,  and  early  in  the  '00s  these  gentle- 
men were  anxious  to  Imve  Mr.  Sperry  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  their  enterprise.  To  this  end 
they  negotiated  a  deal,  in  1803,  by  which 
C.  A.  Coffin,  then  president  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Co.,  olTered  the  Sperry  Elec- 
tric Mining  Machine  Co.  S50,000  for  its  pa- 
tents. Mr.  Ewart,  who  by  this-  time  had  spent 
$30,000  on  the  experiments,  advised  selling. 
The  patents  were  therefore  sold  to  the  Thom- 
son-Houston Co.;  Mr.  Ewart  was  returned  his 
$30,000,  and  the  Sperry  Eleetric  Mining  Ma- 
chine Co.  was  left  with  a  surplus  of  $20,000.  It 
was  understood  that  business  under  tile  old 
name  was  to  be  discontinued  and  a  new  corpora- 
tion was  formed,  known  as  the  Independent 
Electric  Co.  Of  the  old  officials  C,  E.  Davis,  the 
superintendent,  Arthur  D,  Dana,  the  treasurer, 
and  Cliarles  A.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Goodman  were 
left.  Previous  to  this  transaction,  in  1890, 
Francis  Jl.  Leehner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  filed 
application  for  patents  on  a  coal  cutting  ma- 
chine of  a  design  different  from  the  Sperry 
design,  being  built  on  the  mowing-machine 
principle  in  contrast  to  the  pick  idea  of  the 
Sperry  machine.  Leehner  and  his  associates 
soon  found  themselves  in  financial  difficulties. 
In  the  summer  of  18!)3  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr. 
Davis  went  to  Columbus  and  purchased  the 
Leehner  patents  for  the  Independent  Electric 
Co.,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  constructing 
an  improved  chain  breast  machine  employing 
the  Leehner  ideas.  This  work  was  one  in 
manufacturing  space  rented  from  the  Link-Belt 
Machinery  Co.  The  development  and  sale  of 
the  new  machine  went  forward  slowly,  but  by 
the  following  year  there  were  a  dozen  in 
operation,  together  with  half  a  dozen  locomo- 
tives, djTiamos  and  switchboards,  ail  built  by 
the  company.  In  1805,  they  received  an  order 
for  a  complete  plant  of  coal  mining  machinery 
from  the  Picanda-JIather  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
which  operated  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, the  contract  price  being  $54,000,  the  larg- 
est that  had  ever  been  placed  for  electric  coal 
mining  machinery.  The  Independent  Electric 
Co.  was  then  faced  with  the  problem  of  execut- 
ing so  large  an  order,  for  which  its  capital 
was  inadequate.  The  result  was  that  the  Link- 
Belt  JMachinery  Co.  agreed  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  the  profits  were  to  he  divided 
between  the  two  comjMinies,  Mr.  Goodman  being 
chosen  manager  of  the  works,  under  whose 
supervision  the  big  order  was  executed.  Not 
long  afterward  the  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co. 
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bought  out  the  Independent  Electric  Co.  and 
became  the  sole  oivner,  though  Mr.  Goodman 
continued  as  manager.  In  19(10  Mr.  Goodman 
conceived  the  idea  of  acquiring  the  mining 
machine  works  from  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  which 
was  inclined  to  be  conservative.  The  result 
was  the  foundation  of  the  present  (Joodman 
Iilanufacturing  Co.,  which  acquired  the  busi- 
ness, Jlr,  Goodman  hecoming  general  manager, 
while  Frank  S.  Washburn  became  president. 
A  plant  was  soon  constructed  and  under  the 
new,  aggressive  policy  the  business  was  almost 
tripled  the  first  year,  the  salet;  amounting  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  from  which 
a  very  substantial  profit  was  made.  From 
this  time  onward  the  business  continued  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than  $100,000  a 
year  and  in  1902  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $250,000  and  again,  in  1003,  to 
$500,000;  in  1!)07  to  $1,000,000  and  in  H»12 
to  $1,-500,000,  all  of  which  is  now  lield  by 
over  two  hundred  stockholders.  The  fnr-rcaeh- 
ing  inlluence  which  the  operations  of  Mr.  Good- 
man's company  has  had  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  mining  industry  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  United  States,  whicli  in  18.S7  was 
approximately  130,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
had  increased  to  475,000,000  in  1013.  For  this 
vast  increase  the  Goodman  electric  mining 
machines  are  m  a  large  part  re  ponsil  Ic  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  ten  thousand  elec- 
tric coa]  mining  machines  m  ojwration  and 
nearh  f-i.\en  thousand  electric  mining  Incomo- 
tues  all  estimated  at  a  lalue  of  $>j000  000. 
That  the  field  has  been  a  special  one  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  fact  that  to-dav  there  are  onh  five 
manufacturers  of  electric  locomoti\e8  employ- 
ing the  under-running  trolley  system,  and  only 
four  manufacturers  of  electric  coal  cutting 
machines.  In  considering  this  important  phas<! 
of  American  industrial  development,  no  slight 
significance  should  be  attached  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Goodman,  to  whose  per- 
sistency, patience  and  energy  it  is  in  a  large 
measure  due.  When  other  men  gave  up  hope 
and  abandoned  the  enterprise,  he  clung  to  it 
with  bulldog  tenacity,  determined  to  succeed. 
These  characteristics  of  resourcefulness,  pa- 
tience, courage  and  efficient  faithfulness  dis- 
tinguish Mr.  Goodman  not  only  in  his  business 
relations,  but  in  his  human  and  social  contacts 
as  well.  Itlany  of  his  employees  have  found 
by  personal  experience  how  sincere  and  how 
persistent  is  his  interest  in  their  welfare.  Sir. 
Goodman  married  3  Oct.,  1893,  Jennie  R. 
Strawbridge.  They  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

HAKDEIT,  Oscar  Avery,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
b  in  Palermo,  Mo.,  20  Aug,,  1853,  son  of 
Stephen  Plummer  and  Julia  Ann  Leigh  ton 
(Avery)  Harden.  He  is  directly  descended 
from  John  and  Mary  (Shatswell)  Webster,  who 
emigrated  from  Ipswich,  England,  and  settled 
in  Ipswich,  Mass,,  in  1033;  their  granddaugh- 
ter, Abigail  Webster,  married  James  Marden.  of 
New  Castle.  N.  H.,  in  1805.  His  father,^  Ste- 
phen Plummer  Marden,  who  died  in  1888,  was 
a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  lumber,  who  for 
one  year  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Beprescntatives  of  the  Maine  Legislature, 
the  maternal  side  Mr.  Marden  traces  his 
ceatry,  by  one  line,  to  Anthony  Potter,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1628  and  died  in  Ips- 
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wich,  Mass.,  in  1690;  and,  by  another  line,  to 
William  Averiil  (or  Avery;  born  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, about  1611,  and  died  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
in  1651)  ;  one  of  his  posterity,  Samuel  Avery, 
serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Reared  in  the  hardy  environment  of  the 
farm,  young  Marden  acquired  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town.  Later  he  became  a  student  in  West- 
brook  Seminary,  Maine,  where  he  finished  his 
general  courses.  He  then  entered  the  Boston 
University  Law  School,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1870,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
Having  passed  his  bar  examinations,  Mr.  Mar- 
den began  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  following  February,  sub- 
sequently, in  1877,  being  appointed  a  trial  jus- 
tice for  Norfolk  County,  Slass.,  a  position  he 
held  until  1891.  During  this  period  he  also' 
carried  on  his  private  practice,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  then,  maintaining  one  office 
in  Boston  and  another  in  Stoughton,  Mass., 
his  residence  also  being  in  the  latter  town.  In 
1S91  the  District  Court  of  South  Norfolk  was 
created  \iy  the  Legislature,  the  district  covering 
the  four  towns  of  Stoughton,  Canton,  Sharon 
and  .^von.  Of  this  court  Mr.  JInrden  was 
appointed  judge,  an  olfice  which  he  has  held 
until  the  present  time  (10171.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  a  sound  and  well-grounded  lawyer 
and  a  safe  counsellor  jrassessmg  the  confldenci, 
and  rp'-p  ct  of  his  brethren  of  the  I  ar  and 
of  the  courts  He  has  been  a  usitor  to 
the  Boston  Lnnersiti  Law  School  of  whose 
ainmni  he  was  also  prcsid(nt  '>itict  187S  Mr 
Marden  has  be  n  foi  man^  terms  a  mtmber  of 
the  school  committ  e  of  Stoughton  haiing 
served  in  that  capacity  altogether  seientein 
years  He  has  been  president  of  the  Norfolk 
Bar  Association  of  which  ht  was  a  chaitir 
memlier  He  is  \ice  president  of  the  Lnnersal 
ist  C  lub  of  Boston  and  chairman  of  tliL 
Stoughton  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  He  has  bien 
president  of  the  tbicatanhut  Club  of  "itough 
ton,  Mass  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
Maine  Club  of  Somerville  Mass  and  of  the 
Stoughton  Historical  Societv  and  the  Canton 
Historical  Society.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Masonic  fraternities  he  has  held  high  of- 
fices; being  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  in  Massachusetts,  in  1893;  and 
he  has  journeyed  as  Grand  Representative 
from  the  State  to  the  conventions  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  In  the  Masonic  Fraternity  he  is  Past 
Master  of  the  Rising  Star  Lodge  and  a  Past 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Chapter  and  the  Council.  In 
hours  of  leisure  his  favorite  relaxations  are 
angling  and  cribbage.  On  10  Oct.,  1882,  Mr, 
ilarden  married  May  Terese  Ball,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Marion  Ball,  a  prominent  hotel 
manager  of  Stoughton,  llasa.  She  died,  4 
April,  1890.  On  21  Jan.,  1896,  Mr.  Marden 
married  Caroline  Augusta  Avery,  the  daughter 
of  John  Avery,  of  Whitefield,  Me.  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Augusta  (Avery)  Marden,  b.  in  White- 
field.  Ikle.,  was  educated  in  Boston  schools  and 
at  a  convent  in  Maine,  and  is  a  cultivated  and 
interesting  woman  of  unusually  fine  nature. 
Her  husband's  cousin,  and  like  him  tracing  her 
ancestry  through  her  father  to  Anthony  Pot- 
ter and  William  Avery,  on  her  mother's  side 
she  traces  her  descent  from  John  King,  the 
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first  governor  of  Maine.  She  ia  fond  of  music 
and  art,  and  with  lier  liiisband  has  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  America.  They  are 
both  prominent  memljers  of  the  Universalist 
church.  By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Marden  had  two 
children,  of  whom  one  survives.  This  son, 
Kdgar  Avery  Slarden,  lawyer,  was  b.  in 
Stoughton,  Jlasa.,  29  July,  1834.  He  com- 
pleted his  higher  academic  education  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  graduating  in  arts  in  1906, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  from  which 
he  received  his  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1909.  The 
name  year  he  began  private  pracfiec  in  Boston- 
and  19  at  the  present  time  hccretary  of  the 
Stoughton  Board  of  Trade  and  of  tht  '^(oughton 
Committee  on  Public  Safety.  Endowed  with 
literary  tastes,  llr.  EMgar  4  Marden  has 
heen  for  several  years  a  contributor  of  verse 
to  the  Boston  "Transcript,"  which  journal — 
famous  throughout  the  country  for  its  judg 
mcnt  in  the  realms  of  art  and  literature — has 
welcomed  and  published  all  his  work  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Norfolk  Bar  Association  and 
of  a  number  of  clubs  and  fraternities  On 
.R  Sept.,  191-7,  at  Cambridge,  Mass  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Carita  Patten  daughter  of 
the  Kcv.  George  W.  Patten,  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination. 

PERLKAH,  Louis  Henry,  inventor  b 
Kovno,  Russia,  26  Nov.,  1861  son  of  Les- 
and  Celia  (Paul)  Perlman.  His  father  a 
rabbi,  of  great  learning  deeply  versed  in  thoae 
voluminous  theological  commentaries  known 
as  the  Talmud,  was  the  last  of  a  long  line 
of  Jewish  ministers  in  his  native  land  In 
1862,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  m  Russia 
the  elder  Perlman  came  to  the  Lnited  States 
in  search  of  a  happier  environment 
fo  make  his  home.  During  the  two  ye 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he 
charge  of  congregations  in  Cincinnati  St  Louis 
and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  was  able  to  send  his  familj  sufficient 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  or  their  journev 
to  the  United  States.  Accordingly  the  mother 
and  her  three  young  children  set  out  on  the 
tedious  three  months*  of  travel  and  joined 
the  father  in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  thtn 
minister  of  a  thriving  congregation  Here 
Louis  H.  Perlman  passed  the  voars  of  his 
early  childhood — tor  he  was  still  too  loung 
to  attend  school — and  began  his  education 
under  tlie  instruction  of  his  gifted  and  dc 
voted  mother,  who  carefully  molded  the  mind 
of  her  only  son  for  that  later  education  bv 
which  she  hoped  fo  see  him  fitted  for  a  pro 
fessional  career.  It  was  her  ambition  that 
lie  should  become  a  lawyer,  while  the  father 
had  in  view  the  calling  ol  a  physician  The 
boy  was  destined  to  become  neither  howeier 
his  own  creative  genius  was  to  decide  that 
question  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
motoring  world.  In  1867  the  family  removed 
to  Providence,  R.  I.,  whither  the  father  had 
been  calltii  by  a  new  congregation.  Here  the 
boy  began  his  schooling,  which  he  continued 
for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
family  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
continued  his  elementary  education  in  the 
famous  Christie  Street  Public  School  No.  7, 
completing  the  course  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  then  pursued  a  four  years'  course-at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  studying 
stenography,  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  in  | 


addition  to  the  academic  studies.  Thus  amply 
provided,  intellectually  at  least,  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  Mr.  Perlman  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  carving  out  a  career.  His  expert 
knowledge  of  stenography  inclined  him  toward 
journalism  and  his  first  connection  was  with 
the  printing  house  of  J.  J.  Little  and  Com- 
pany, at  that  time  located  in  Astor  Place. 
Later  he  became  connected  with  E.  W.  Shop' 
pell,  whom  he  joined  in  establishing  The  Pic- 
torial Associated  Press,  whose  obj'ect  was  the 
syndication  of  an  illustrated  news  service  to 
the  daily  press  throughout  the  country,  being 
the  first  medium  through  which  daily  news- 
papers were  educated  to  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions. During  this*  period  Mr.  Perlman  came 
in  contact  with  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  field  ol 
American  journalism,  among  them  Pulitzer, 
Watterson.  Halstead,  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
It  was  to  the  latter  that  he  sold  the  first 
half-tone  illustration  ever  published  in  the 
New  York  "  Sun,"  a  portrait  of  Congressman 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  whom  Dana  was  strongly 
supporting  as  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  tho  texture 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  "  Sun  "  was  printed 
and  the  comparatively  little  advance  that  had 
as  yet  been  made  in  the  art  of  newspaper  illus- 
trations, this  particular  portrait  was  too 
blurred  to  be  recognized,  except  for  the  name 
printed  underneath.  In  this  the  dailies  sup- 
porting the  opposition  candidate  found  ample 
material  for  such  an  avalanche  of  humorous 
and  satirical  jilies  that  Mr.  Holman's  prospects 
were  irremediably  injured  through  ridicule  and 
he  was  killed  as  a  presidential  prospect.  For 
some  years  longer  Sir.  Perlman  continued  to 
t*  associated  with  the  syndicate  publishing 
business.  In  1881  Mr.  Shoppell  sold  his  in- 
terest in  The  Pictorial  Associated  Press  to 
Louis  Klopsch,  who  later  acquired  the 
"  Christian  Herald."  Together  with  his  new 
partner  Mr.  Perlman  rejuvenated  tho  service 
of  The  Pictorial  Associated  Press  by  bringing 
in  with  them  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage, 
whose  sermons  they  syndicated  through  the 
United  States,  and  Irving  Bacheller,  the  famous 
writer,  who  gave  his  services  as  an  editorial 
writer.  Young  Mr.  Perlman,  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  the  active  irasiness  head. 
But  all  this  was  merely  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  that  part  of  his  career  which  was 
to  result  in  his  becoming  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  in  the  field  of  American  industrial  in- 
vention, in  his  invention  of  the  demountable 
rim  for  motor-ear  wheels.  Nothing  in  the 
records  of  our  industrial  development,  unless 
it  be  the  story  of  MeCormick'a  reaper,  can 
compare  with  it.  In  1900  Mr.  Perlman  was 
invited  to  take  an  automobile  ride  by  his 
friend  John  H.  Dufl"y,  a  prominent  paper 
merchant  of  New  York.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Perlman  had  ever  ridden  in  a 
car  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  novelty,  little  dreaming  to  what  this 
-pparently  slight  incident  was  to  lead.  This 
i-as  only  the  first  of  many  similar  rides.  In 
those  days  punctures  and  blow-outs  were  only 
too  frequent  and  Mr.  Duffy  found  his  friend  a 
iling  helper  in  the  impromptu  repairs  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  on  the  highways. 
In  the  labors  that  this  aaeistance  entailed,  the 
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future  inventor  of  the  demountable  rim 
liiarned  somptliine  of  the  structure  of  an  auto- 
nmbile  and  its  problems;  espceially  its  tires. 
The  tools  with  which  theee  repftirs  were  per- 
formed also  became  familiar  to  him.  He  ao- 
quireil  doxterity  in  their  use,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  various  ideas  by  which  these 
labors  might  be  abbreviated,  possiblv  elimi- 
nated. For  three  years,  however,  nothing  of  a, 
definite   character    resulted.      Then    came    the 

second  momorabic  ride — one  day,  early  in 
1003,  Mr.  Dnffy  again  invited  Mr.  Perlman  to 
accompany  him  on  a  trip  to  Cornwall.  N.  Y, 
A  I  tl     f  ■        liecn    t    p  p      ^tt      m  king 

th        p        W     P    1  pi !     1  1   m    It  t    the 

p       mtl      dp      pllio  lyfltg  the 

coll  p    d  t         A   I  th  th    m  d  t    f  this 

t    k  tl     th    gl  t  11    hed  h     m    d  that 

h  t    tl      pi        f  1  k— it 

1     Id  b    d  d      th      1  It       f      ga  agy, 

d  h  m  d  t  d  kl  g  tit  Ived 
tl      dea    f  th    1  m       til       m     R  t  res. 

lie  concluded,  should  he  carried  along,  already 
inflated  and  moimted  on  rims  which  could  be 
slipped  onto  the  wheel  and  fastened  in  a  tew 
miimtes,  thus  eliminating  the  toilsome  repairs 
on  the  roadside.  Later  the  punctured  tires 
could  be  mended  and  again  inflated  in  a  gar- 
age, where  proper  facilities  would  reduce  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  task  to  a  minimum.  For 
many  long,  wi'ary  months  the  inventor  toiled 
over"^  his  idea,  trying  to  perfect  mechanical 
ways  and  means  to  carry  it  out  practically. 
After  many  laborious  and  costly  experiments, 
he  hit  upon  the  final  solution,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
ventions of  recent  vears.  But  it  was  well  on 
toward  the  end  of  1004  Iwfore  the  final  test 
demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
last  details  of  the  practical  working  model 
were  complete.  A  few  months  later,  in  1303, 
he  constructed  a  split  rim.  or  quick  detach- 
able rim.  It  was  then  that  he  took  the  first 
steps  toward  protecting  himself,  and  on  21 
May,  1906,  filed  his  first  application  for  n 
patent,  describing  his  invention  as  "  a  wheel 
whose  demountable  rim  is  bodily  detachable 
from  its  fixed  rim  and  felloe,  means  being  pro- 
vided for  firmly  and  rigidly  retaining  the  de- 
mountable rim  on  the  fixed  rim  and  felloe 
while  in  use,  such  means  at  the  same  time 
being  adapted  to  be  manipulated  for  enabling 
ready,  rapid,  and  easy  removal  of  the  de- 
mountable rim  when  required."  These  ends 
were  attained  bv  a  combination  of  wedge  and 
pcrew  Imlts.  Tiie  verj'  simplicity  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  invention  caused  much  of 
the  trouble  that  followed.  Neither  screw  nor 
wedge  were  new;  it  was  the  combination  that 
was  new.  At  least,  that  seemed  a,  debatable 
question  in  the  Pa'  mt  Office.  The  application 
Ijegan  a  journey  from  one  official  to  another, 
halting  every  once  in  a  while  before  some 
Board  of  Review.  Finally,  after  two  patent 
Commissioners  had  delivered  expert  opinions 
on  the  case,  it  came  before  the  U  S  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Mean- 
while the  jears  drafted  on  it  was  iiecoming 
a  veritable  suit  in  chancen  Meanwhile  Perl- 
man's  idea  had  been  freeh  appropriated  by  the 
leaders  in  the  automobile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  induBtr%  itself  nai  growing  with 
great  rapidity  The  demand  tor  the  demount- 
able rim  grew  e\en   faster      Those  who  were 

sea 


manufacturing  it  were  mating  millions;  the 
inventor  was  not  making  a  cent  of  profit,  but 
his  means  were  daily  diminishing  with  the 
effort  to  protect  his' rights.  He  determined 
to  fight,  not  only  tor  his  particular  rights, 
but  to  champion  the  cause  of  delayed  in- 
ventors in  ^neral.  The  archives  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  will  not  reveal  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  determination  and  persistence  on  the 
part  of  an  inventor  resisting  the  interferences 
of  outsiders.  Finally,  early  in  1013,  his  essen- 
tial claims  were  recognized  and  the  patent 
issued  on  Febmarj'  4,  of  that  year— the  num- 
lier  being  1,052,270.  Among  the  devices  pro- 
duced liy  other  inventors  for  escaping  the  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  removal  of  a  tire  shoe  from 
the  wheel  rim  may  1>e  mentioned  the  familiar 
2-D  rim,  composing  a  removable  flange,  which 
is  a  ring  separate  from  the  body  of  the  rim, 
and  secured  to  it  by  suitable  holts  or  dogs; 
which  formed,  in  fact,  one  clincher  flange  for 
holding  one  l>ead  of  the  tire  shoe,  and,  being 
removable,  obviated  the  toilsome  necessity  of 
worrying  the  edge  of  the  shoe  over  the  flange, 
in  order  to  reach  the  air  tube.  Excellent  aa. 
this  device  was,  it  availed  only  to  reduce  to 
a  very  small  extent  the  time  and  lalxir  neces- 
sary to  the  removal  and  replacement  of  a  de- 
tective fire.  It  was  merely  a  subterfuge  for 
avoiding  the  true  solution,  a  demountable  rim. 
The  best  attempt  at  a  demountable  rim,  pre- 
vious to  Perlman's  invention,  involved  a  tire- 
carrying  ring  structure  having  an  internal  cone 
formed  on  its  inner  eireumference,  which  was 
of  si^e  suitable  to  fit  snuglv  and  be  per- 
mane  tl      tt    h  d  ml  d  th 

felloe    f  th       h    1      W  h      tl        m      h    h 
ried    th      p      m  t       t  th         d      rv 

clinch  ppl  ed   th       t  p       t    pa  t 

were  t     b     h  i  1       t  k  t  b     tl 

use  of        t  U    b  It  t  d  tl        gh      fig 

bear    g     ga      t  th     t  lloe     t  tl         h    I      Th 
plan  p  ted  th    m      t      f      se  d    ft 

tive     t      t     e—       d     t  cal  t    t        th  th 
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fit  at  one  instant  and  a  looso  fit  at  another- 
whieh  idea  ho  claimed  as  a  true  "  pioneer  co: 
ception,"  the  essence  of  his  invention — ii 
volved  merely  a  cylindrical  metal  liand  upon 
the  felloe  of  the  wheel  carrying  a  coned 
flaring  flange  along  the  inner  edge,  or 
edge  contiguous  to  the  body,  of  the  vehicle. 
The  rim  carrying  the  pneumatic  tire  on  clinch- 
era  is  a  ring,  cylindrical  on  its  inner  circum- 
ference, and  of  somewhat  larger  diameter  than 
the  wheel.  It  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
wheel  periphery  by  forcing  its  edge  against  the 
flaring  flange  by  the  use  of  wedges,  eoned 
bolts,  or  a  combination  of  true  wed^e  and 
bolts.  The  demountable  rim  structure  is  thus 
"  tensioned "  around  the  wheel,  being  imi 
ably  secured  against  the  edge  of  the  flaring 
flange  by  the  action  of  the  wedges  or  coned 
bolts.  Such  a  construction  involves  the  fur- 
ther advantage  that  an  air  space  intervenes 
between  the  rim  and  the  wheel,  so  that  the 
danger  of  seiaing  between  the  two,  because 
of  rust,  is  entirely  obviated.  The  mechanism 
thus  devised  perfectly  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  a  demountable  rim  capable  of  Ining 
handled  by  the  average  motor  car  driver.  That 
Perlman's  construction  solved  the  problem  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  is  evidenced  by 
the  tact  that  it  was  eagerly  appropriated  by 
numerous  manufacturers,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  other  previous  inventions  aiming  to  achieve 
the  same  results.  There  was  still  one  difliculty, 
however,  which  demanded  the  exorcise  of  real 
inventive  genius,  and  which  Perlman  solved. 
The  clincher  bead  tire  for  motor  cars  then  in 
vogue  demanded  the  use  of  tire  spreader  lugs, 
rubber  covered,  metal  plates  bent  to  the  shape 
of  the  interior  o!  the  bottom  of  the  shoe,  and 
mounted  on  stems  extending  through  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel,  so  that,  when  brought  down  by  a 
nut  working  over  a  thread  on  the  stem,  the 
feet  of  the  shoe  are  held  firmly  in  the  clincher 
flanges  of  the  rim,  and  all  creeping  is  pre- 
vented. Several  inventors  of  removable  tire 
rims  had  provided  for  this  necessary  element 
of  tire  structure  by  cutting  radial  slots  across 
the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  thus  involving  the 
danger   of   weakening  the   wheel   in   the   very 

Sart  that  receives  moat  of  the  strain'?  of  travel 
[r  Perlman  with  the  instinct  of  the  reil 
inventor  soon  concluded  that  while  the  tire 
spreader  was  an  indispensable  feature  if  sat 
latactorv  operation  na""  to  be  maintained  it 
was  neceisari  in  a  practical  demountable 
rim  to  proMde  some  means  for  nhortenmg  the 
stems  of  the  tugs  so  that  thcv  would  not 
extend  leiond  the  surface  of  the  inner  circum 
ferenee  of  the  rim  His  solution  of  the  diffi 
culti  iiai  most  ingenitus  His  "ipreader  lug 
was  made  in  the  usual  form  but  had  instead 
of  a  long  stem  a  short  hois  internal  I  v 
threaded  to  take  the  end  of  a  special  long 
i-hanked  adjusting  tool  By  the  use  of  this 
tool  the  lug  vas  set  into  position  to  retain 
the  edge  of  the  tire  shoe  in  the  clinchers  so 
that  the  boss  was  brought  down  through  a 
ptrforation  m  the  floor  of  the  tire  channel  to 
le  there  secured  m  place  in  a  thin  lock  nut 
1  orkmg  around  the  boss  in  a  countersunk  por 
t  on  of  the  perforation  The  lug  was  thus 
lirmh  attached  entirely  without  the  attending 
d  fticultv  of  the  usu-il  long  stem  It  is  an 
i\  m  in  patent  affairs  that  a  patent  to  be  of 
any  reil  \aluc  to  the  inventor    must  be  thoi 


oughly  litigated,  not  only  in  the  lower  courts 
of  the  L'nited  States,  the  District  courts,  but 
in  the  higher  courts,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  final  adjudication.  From  this 
statement  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  al- 
though Mr.  Perlman  had  secured  the  United 
States  patent  rights,  it  was  up  to  him  to 
bring  the  powerful  corporations,  who  had  been 
infringing  on  his  patent,  to  terms.  Long 
continued  negotiations  failed  to  convince  these 
manufacturers  that  Mr.  Perlman  had  a  valid 
elementary  foundation  patent  on  the  demount- 
able rim  then  in  general  use,  so  on  7  Oct., 
li)I3,  Mr.  Perlman  filed  suit  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  York  against  the 
Standard  Welding  Company  ot  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  demount- 
able rims.  Then,  from  the  corridors  ot  the 
Patent  Office,  the  fight  moved  out  into  the 
more  open  atmosphere  ot  the  courts.  The  story 
ot  this  litigation  is  both  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic. It  was  fought  with  determination  by 
those  who  had  appropriated  the  inventor's 
ideas,  and  everj'  one  of  his  claims  to  priority 
were  bitterly  contested.  So  simple,  appar- 
ently, was  the  device  that  the  defendants  con- 
fidently urged  that  there  was  no  invention 
invol""ed;  indeed,  that  there  could  not  Ik. 
Tlie  fact,  also,  that  otiiers  had  worked  on 
the  problem  of  a  demountable  rim,  with  the 
result  that  several  of  them  had  produced  de- 
vices that  partially  filled  the  requirements, 
under  favoring  conditions  at  least,  was  vig- 
orously urged  to  counteract  Mr.  Perlman  s 
claims  to  priority.  On  the  surface,  these  con- 
tentions involved  a  good  show  ot  cogency,  par- 
ticularly for  those  unskilled  in  mechanics,  and, 
all  probability,  a  less  determined  contestant 
ght  have  been  successfully  resisted.  Mr. 
Perlman,  however,  brought  to  his  assistance 
such  a  complete  demonstration  ot  practical 
conditions  involved  in  his  own  and  other  de- 
tor  achieving  the  result  of  quickly  and 
readily  demountable  rims  that  the  opposition 
was  finally  silenced.  Of  course,  as  in  many 
other  patent  cases,  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
devices,  and  their  wholly  "  obvious "  ehar- 
aeter,  encouraged  the  infringers  of  Mr.  Perl- 
man's  rights  in  their  contest  of  his  claims. 
Finally,  however,  the  court  was  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  on  the  ISii.  ol 
August,  1015,  Judge  Hunt  handed  down  a 
decision  holding  that  Perlman's  patent  was 
valid  and  had  been  infringed  by  the  defendant. 
A  few  weeks  later  Perlman  was  granted  an 
injunction  by  the  court  against  any  further 
manufacturing  ot  demountable  rims.  At  the 
same  time  The  Standard  Welding  Company 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  ,Iudge  Hunt,  On 
Li  February,  1916,  Judges  I.acombe,  Coxe, 
and  Rogers,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
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finally  came  inlo  hi^  t«n  mav  be  due  jn 
part  to  the  inherent  right  that  wai  nth  him 
but  there  are  thusp  who  will  btlieii  that  the 
much  more  important  factor  whs  the  grim 
determination  i\ith  Hhich  he  threw  himself 
into  the  fight  «ith  his  powerful  antagonists 
and  held  on  with  a  sttely  grij  urtil  the 
leisurely  wheels  of  lustice  had  turned  m  his 
faAor  Mr  Perlman  refused  all  offert  to  cede 
hi'  rights  to  the  infringLrs  tor  lie  was  de 
termined  to  manufacture  and  market  the  prod 
uet  of  hi3  own  brains  Mr  Perlman  at  cncc 
organized  the  Perlman  Rim  Corporation  with 
a  (.apital  of  £10  000  000  Hih  financial  asso 
ciates  representing  among  othtrs  ^\  C  Du 
rant  president  of  the  beneral  Jlotori  Corpora 
tion  and  tht  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  and 
Loui^  &  Kaufman  president  of  the  Chatham 
and  Pheni\.  National  Bank  of  New  'iork  Citv 
Mr  Perlman  being  president  of  the  Coipoia 
tion  and  now  the  Perlman  Rim  Corporation 
onus  the  largest  and  only  e'lclusive  demount 
able  nm  plant  in  the  norld  eriering  fin 
acres  Its  production  capacity  is  equal  to 
5  000  sets  of  demountable  rims  eier\  working 
dai  enough  to  equip  over  1  500  000  motor 
ears  annually  This  immense  plant  is  located 
at  Jackson  Mich  and  the  rapid  liuilding  and 
equipment  of  this  plant  is  due  to  Mr  Perl 
mans  intensive  actiiiH  and  that  of  his  able 
lieutenants  in  Imisbins  thia  immense  plant 
in  less  than  si\  months  from  the  time  the 
Perlman  Rim  Lorporation  was  organized     The 


\e*  \trk  liU  offiLes  of  the  Perlman  Rm 
C  "irporation  are  locited  on  thi.  fourth  t!oor 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company^  build 
mg  at  Broadu  ay  and  58th  Sti  ei  t  facing 
Columbus  Circle  m  the  very  heart  of  t-ew 
\orks,  famous  automobile  ron  Ihe  suite  of 
oftices  occupy  the  whole  side  of  the  lourtli 
floor  of  the  building  and  besides  being  hand 
somclj  furnished  thev  are  equipped  with  the 
modern  offiie  businesa  deques  that  the  big 
business  of  such  a  large  corporation  requires 
"\Ir  Perlman  is  possessed  of  a  cordial  modest 
unassuming  manner  which  has  contributed 
much  to  the  popularity  he  enjo*s  in  the 
automobile  and  newspaper  world  Behind  his 
prepossessing  appearance  is  a  straightforward 
simple  and  generous  nature  W  ith  too  mui-h 
intelligence  and  too  well  dc\Lloped  a  sense  of 
\alue  to  place  an  e'la^  rated  estimite  on  the 
mere  possession  of  moncj  he  use^  his  wealth 
judiciously  in  his  legitimate  business  and  in 
private  life  Beiding  is  perhaps  his  chief 
recreation  and  the  well  chosen  library  of  his 
Madison  \\cnue  home  contains  many  thou 
I  sands  of  volumes  in  the  expert  tabulation 
and  cataloguing  of  which  he  has  spent  much 
money  He  is  a  deliberate  speaker  weighing 
well  his  words  before  uttering  them  and  is  well 
informed  on  a  uide  vanetv  of  subjects  He 
has  been  married  and  has  two  children:  a  son, 
Je«ae  Burke,  ensign  United  States  Navy,  and 
a  daughter,  Grace  Helen,  wife  of  Roland  H. 
Guinzburg,  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 
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lett, R.  A.),  212 
■-EGKAM,  GEORGE  HERNDON,  engineer,  395 
Peramiean,  invention  of  (Borden,  G.),  127 
PERLMAN,   LOUIS   HENRY,    inventor,   565- 


PETERS.  EDWIN  C,  banker,  483 
Petroleum,     purification     of,     processes     for 

(Prascli,  H.),  247-248 
Phonograph,  invention  of   (Edison),  143 
Photography,  ilrv-plate    (Seedl,  88;   in  colors 

(Ives,   F.  E.),  204 
PIEL,  MICHAEL,  brewer.  403-404 
PINDELL,  HENRY  MEANS,   journalist.  296- 

2ns 

PLANTZ,    SAMUEL,    college    prcpident.    345- 

346 
Plow,      Inventors     of     the      (Deere).      0.5-67; 

(Case),     00-02;      (Oliver,     J,).     104-105; 

(Wood.  Jcthro).  174-175 
POEHLMAN'N,  ADOLPH  H..  florist.  35.5-.3.'i6 
POEIILMANN.  august  FRANKLIN,  florist, 

n.>0-3.>7 
POEHLMANN,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  florist,  354- 

355 
POND,  IRVING  K..  architect.  121 
POOR,  JAMKS  harper,  merMinnt.  141 
POPPEETOK,   ANDREW   JACKSON,    lawjer. 

214-215 
Port   Arthur,   Texas,    founding   of    (Gates,   J. 

\\\).  02 
Porter,  Fitz-Iolin.  General,  trial  of  rChoatn),  I 
PORTKR.  HORACE.  General.  4-7 
PORTER.   WILLIAM   SIDNEY,    author.    371- 


POWER.  THOMAS   CHARLES,   Senator,   407- 


Pratt  Institute,  Crooklvn,  founding  ot  (Pratt, 
C),   192 

"Progress  and  Poverty"  (George,  H.),  245, 
240 

Psychical  research   (Funk),  S5-Sfi 

Publicitv  in  Corporation  AH'airs  (Belmont), 
,34-35 

PUGSLEY.  CORNELIUS  AlfORY,  Congress- 
man. 339 

Pujo  Investigating  Committee  (MorsanI     14 

Pia.ITZER.  JOSEPH,  journalist.  552-5.i4 

PUTNAM,  FREDERIC  WARD,  ethnologist.  14 

PUTNAM,  GEORGE  HAVEN,  publisher,   353- 


RANDALL,  ADIN.  Iiimiiernjnn.  TO-Sfl 
Kanous,  Dora  K..  author   (Johiison),  83 
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EEEVES,     FRANCIS    BREWSTEB,    banker, 

401-402 
Regicide  Judges,  hiding  of   (Sperry),   71 
"Religion  of  Science"   (Hegelcr),  184 
REMlNtiTOX,  FREDERIC,  painter,  229 
"  Re-Ho>-ganizing,"  origin  ot  the  term    (Mor- 
gan), 12 
Rhodes,   Cecil    (Hammond),  57 
RICE,  ISAAC  LEOPOLD,  lawyer,  327-329 
RICE,  JONAS  SHEAEN,  banker,  552 
RICE.  JULIA  B.  H.,  reformer,  541-542 
RICHARDS.  JOHN  P.  MOORE,  banker,  419 
RICHARDSON,  DAVID  NELSON,  editor,  471 
RICHARDSON,   JONATHAN   JAMES,   dairy- 
man, 471-472 
RILEY.  JAMES  WHITCOMB   poet    lSl-183 
Rochdale    system    of    lo  opi-rition     (Brandeis, 

L.  D.).  288-28!) 
ROCKHILL,  CLAYTON    merchant    440 
Roosevelt,   Theodore,   action   of    in   regard   to 
Panama    Canal    (Goethals     G     \\,1,    291- 
292 
Roycroft   Shops,    East    Aurora,    N.   Y.    (Hub- 

Imrd.  E.).  201 
ROYS.  CYRUS  DUSTAN.  soldier,  217-218 
EUBTN,  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN,  lawyer,  476- 

RYAN,  WILLIAM  lONG.  soldier,  483-484 

Sabhath  observance  (Shepard,  E.  F.),  300 
SAHLER.  DANIEL  DU  BOIS.  clerg>-nian,  3 
SAMPSON,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  naval  officer. 


ner), 
Santiago,  battle  of   (Sehlev,  W.  S.),  321-322; 

(Sampson.  \\.  T.).  474 
SARGENT,   CHARLES  SPRAGUE,  dendrolo- 

gist.   241-242 
SARLES.     ELMORE     YOCUM,     governor     of 

North  Dakota.  550 
SAWYER,  PHILETUS,  Senator,  415 
SAXON.   WILLIAM,   engineer.   405-40C 
SCHLEY.  WINFIELD  SCOTT,  naval   officer, 

321-322 
SCHMIDT,   OTTO  LEOPOLD,  physician,   443- 

SCHWAB.  CHARLES  M„  capitalist.  G3-64 
SCOTT.   HAR\  ICY   W.,  editor.  320-327 
SCOTT.  JA^^ES  WILMOT,  ioiiriialist,  360-3(51 
SCRIPPS,  JAMES  EDMUND,  journalist,  310- 

312 
SEAMANS.     CLARENCE     WALKER,    manu- 

faetuivr.  5!7-51S 
Seattle.    Wash.,    development   of    (Leary,   J.), 

SEED,  Mir.E'-  A.,  inventor,  SS-fiO 
SENN,   NlCl  OLAS,  phvsieian,   S;l9-540 
SESSIONS,      HENRY    'HOWARD,      ini-entor, 

a«3-234 
Shakespeare,  authorship  ot  the  plavs  of,  dis- 
cussed (BridRea.  B.  -L),  254 
SHEPARD.    DAVID    CHAUNCEY,    engineer, 

451-452 
SHEPARD,     ELLIOTT      FITCH,      journalist, 

299-300 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law    iTowne),  74 
SHEEJIAN,    JAMES    SCHOOLCRAFT,    Vice- 
President  of  Lilted  States,  456 
SHERWIN,   THOMAS,  telephone  expert,  463- 
4fi4 


SHEVLIN,  THOMAS  LEONARD,  athlete  525- 

526 
SHUEY,  EDWIN  L.,  mannfacturer,  55-56 
SIMONDS,   DANIEL,   manufacturer,   2fl3-264 
SliJONDS,    WILLIAM    EDWARD,    educator, 

458-459 
"Simultaneous  serum"  treatment  for   cholera 

in  cattle  (French,  G.  W.),  390 
Single  Tax,  doctrine  of  the   ((Jeorge,  H.),  245 
SMETTERS,     SAMUEL     TUPPER,     inventor. 

509-511 
SMITH,  F.  HOPKINSON,  author,   102-1G3 
SMITH,     FREDERICK     AUGUSTUS,     jurist, 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,   clereyman,  447- 

448 
Smokeless  powder,  invention  of   (Maxim),  165 
SMOOT,  REED,   Senator,   210-212 
Social   reform,   Minneapolis   plan   of    (Haynea, 

J.  C. ) ,  33 1 
SORG,  PAUL  JOHN,  manufacturer,  131-132 
Southern  Railroad,  development  of,   (Spencer), 

Spanish -American  War   (Lee,  F.)     261 
SPENCER,  SAMUEL,  Railroad  president,   69- 

SPEEEY,   ELMER  A.,   inventor,   71-73 
Spinal    meningitis,    serum    for    (Flexner,    S.), 


SPRINGER,  WARREN,  capitalist,  497 
SQUIRE.  ANDREW,  lawyer,  477-478 
STACKPOLE,  JOSEPH  L.,  soldier,  129-130 
Standard   Oil   Companv   founded    (Archbold), 

22;    (Flagler),  23-24 
Standard  time  system,  organization  of   (Allen 

W.  F.),  262 
Steam  engine,  improvements  in   (Corliss),  180 
,STEDMAN.  EDMUND  C.  poet,  224-225 
Steel,   process  for  making  uniform    (Simonds, 

D.),  264 
Steel  Corporation.  United  States   (Gates),  61- 

62;    (Schwab),  03;   founded   (Friek),  8-9; 

(Morgan,   J.   V.).    12-13:     (Carnegie),   49 
STERNBERG,     GEORGE     MILLER,     soldip--, 

464-467 
STETSON,  FRANCIS  LYNDE,  lawyer,  41-42 
STETSON.   LEMI'EL.   law-er.   40-41 
STEWART,     ALEXANDER    TURNEY.    mer- 
chant,  190-197 
STONE,  JOHN  STONE,  physicist,  StidaiO 
STONE,  JOHN  T.,  clerg'.man,  JOS 
STONE,  MELVILLE  ELIJAH,  jouiV-,' 'rst,  411- 

412 
Storage  bafferv,  improvement  of  (Edison),  144    , 
STRUVE,  HENRY  G.,  lawyer,   147-148 
Submarine  boat,  invention  of  (HuUand.  J.  P.), 

406-407 
Sulphur,    mining   of,    by    steam   jot    (Fraach, 

Sulphuric   ether,   anaesthesia   hy    (Morton,   W. 

T.  G.),  3.32-3.33 
SULZBURGER,    FERDINAND,    meat   packer,     ; 

408-409 
SWAN,  FRANK,  diplomnt,  39!) 
SWIl'T,   GUSTAVUS   FR/VNKLIN,   merchant, 

1  the    (Smetters,     l 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  development  of   (I;rowne,  G  ), 

414  I 

TALCOTT,  .TAifFS,  banker,  163-1C4  j 
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TALCOTT,     JOH>f    BUTLER,    manufacturer, 

111 
TA1VNEY,   JAMES  A.,   Congressman,   185-187 
TAYLOK,  JOHN   METCALF,  insurance  presi- 
dent. 379 
TAYLOR,   SAMUEL   A.,   engineer.   550-551 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  founding  of  (But- 
ler. N,  M.),  215 
Tehuantepec  Canal,  proposed  (Belmont),  32 
Telephone,  invention  of  (Bell,  A.  0.1.  207 
Telephone     svstems,     centralized     energy     for 

(Stone,  J.  S.),  360 
Tenement  House  Commission,  New  York  Citv 

(Gilder.  R.   W.),  257 
THAW,  WILLIAM,  aviator,  5fil-GC3 
THAYER,   NATHANIEL,    clergyman,   234 
THOMAS,  SETH,  manufacturer,  200 
THOMAS,    SETH     |2d|,    manufacturer,    2C6- 

2G7 
THOMAS,    SETH    EDWARD,     manufacturer, 

207 
Thrift,  The,  savings  system    (Pratt,  C),   192 
Tilden.  Samuel  J.   (Stetson),  42 
TILLAE,  BENJAMIN  JOHNSTON,  capitalist, 

4SS 
Tissues,  body,  prcsenation  of  (Carrel,  A.),  21fi 
"  Titanic,"   wreck   of  steamship    ( Widencr,   G. 

D.),  252;    (Widener,  H.  E.),  342,  343 
TORREY,   FRANKLIN,   merchant,   342 
TOWNE.  HENRY  ROBINSON,  manufacturer, 

73-7U 
TEACY,   BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN,   Secretary 

of  Navv,   243-244 
Trade  unions,  advantages  of   (Childs,  G.  W. 


Tulane   t'niverBJty.   New   Orleans    (Craighead, 

E.   B,),   280 
Tvpewriter,  development  of  the    (Benedict,  H. 

H.),  240-241 

United  Press,  Tbe    fSmtt,  J,   W.l,  301 

VANDF.RBIT.T,  ALFRED  GWYNNE,  capital- 
ist, 42-43 
Yauderbilt,    Cornelius,    Commodore     (Depew), 

VAUGHN,   ROBERT,   pioneer,   282-2S3 


WAITE;  JOHN  L.'i:MAN,  publisher.  401-492 
IWAKEFIF.LD,   WILLIAM  J.   C.   lawyer,   I4f 
.W/J,D1{0N,    EDWARD    MATHEW,    builder. 

'WALKICB    TnH>;  nityMES,  naval  officer,  448- 


WALKER,  THOMAS   B.,  lumlterman,   115-116 

WALLACE,  LEW.  author.  51S-520 
WARREN,  CHARLES  BEECHER,  lawyer,  3G(i- 

367 
WARREN.  SAMUEL  DENNIS,  manufacturer, 

460 
WASHBURN,   GEORGE,  missionarv,  495 
WATTERSON.  HENRY,   iournalist"  339-341 
tt'EAN.   FRANK    LINCOLN,    lam-cr,   520-530 
WEBER.  JESSIE  PALMER,   librarian,   112 
WEBSTER,   SIDNEY,   lan-ver,   484-485 
WEYERHAEUSER,      FREDERICK,      lumber- 
man,  1S7-200 
WHITE,  CARLTON,  business  man,  100-101 
WHITE.   THOMAS,   lawyer,  402-403 
WIDENER,     GEORGE     DUNTON,     financier, 

251-252 
WIDENER,    HARRY    ELKINS,    bibliophile. 

342-344 
Widener    Memorial    Library,    Harvard     (Wid- 
ener, H.  E.|,  344 
Wild  tt'est  Show   (Codv,  W.  F.),  380 
WILLIAMS,  GEORGE 'HENEV.  Congressman, 

385-337 
WILLIAilS,  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON,  geolo- 
gist, 467-469 
WILLIAMS.       THEODORE       CHICKERING. 

WILLYS;   JOHN   NORTH,   manufacturer,    64- 

67 
WILSON.  WILLIAM  LYNE,  statesman.  115 
Wilson,  Woodrow,   letter  of.  to  H.  M.  Pindell 

(Pindelll,  207-298 
WINANR.  WILLIAM   P..  banker.  81 
WINSLOW.  JOHN  BRADLKY,  jurist,  229-230 
Wireless     Telegraphy,     development     of      (De 

Forest,  L.|.  380" 
Wisconsin.   University   of,    founded    (Lathrop, 

J-  H.I.   227 
WOLCOTT.   HENRY   ROGER,    financier,    302- 

303 
Woman  sufi'rage    (Howe.  J.   W.).   Ifi7 
"Woman's  page."   the,  beginning  of   (Eok.  E. 

W.|.  462 
WOOD,  JETHRO,  inventor,   174-175 
WOOLNER.  RAML'EL.  business  man.  107 
WRENN.  JOHN  H,.  banker.  480-487 
WRIGHT.  ^\3IMI  WILLARD,  lumberman.  54-;- 


Ynle,  Linus,  Jr.   (Towne),  74 

Yellow   fever,    study   of    (Sternlwrg.    G.   M.), 


VOUNG,   NEWTON   CLARENCE, 

S41 
YULE,   UEORGE,   manufacturer,   f 
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